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I.   Johnson  Hall,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 


Baronial  castles  are  few  in  our  country.  They 
arc  specially  respected  only  because  ol  their  anti- 
quated elegance  or  the  air  of  romance  which 
surrounds  them  as  the  dwellings  of  dignitaries 
who  flourished  in  our  Colonial  times — the  heroic 
age  of  our  young  and  vigorous  nation. 

Among  the  dwellings  in  this  country  which 
were  built  or  inhabited  by  some  of  the  hereditary 
or  newly  patented  nobility  of  Kngland,  there  are 
few  so  clustered  with  romantic  associations  as 
Johnson  Hall,  a  well  preserved  structure  situated 
near  the  village  of  Johnstown,  the  capital  of 
Fulton  county,  New  York.  It  was  erected  by  Sir 
William  Johnson  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1763,  and  was,  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most  spa- 
cious and  elegant  mansions  in  the  province  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  yet  stands  in  its 
original  shape,  externally  and  internally,  a  memo- 
rial not  only  of  the  best  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  America  at  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  of  stirring  events  in  the  history  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Johnson  Hall  is  upon  a 
gentle  eminence  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
northward  of  the  court-house  in  Johnstown,  and 
near  the  old  road  from  that  village  to  the  Black 
river.  The  main  timbers  were  hewn,  in  huge 
proportions,  from  the  oaks  of  the  surrounding 
forest,  and  are  as  sound  to  day  as  when  sleeper, 
post  and  girder  first  foreshadowed,  in  skeleton 
form,  the  dignity  of  the  future  palace.  Two  full 
stories  is  its  height,  with  gambrel  roof  and  huge 
fire-places  and  chimneys.  Its  full  length  is  sixty 
feet  ;  its  width  is  forty  feet.  Double  clapboarded 
in  a  manner  to  resemble  blocks  of  stone,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  solidity  seldom  seen  in  a  build- 
ing of  wood.  A  main  passage  from  the  entrance 
door,  fifteen  feet  in  width,  extends  through  the 
building.  The  ceilings  in  both  stories  arc  lofty. 
The  rooms  arc  large  and  exhibit  fine  s|>ecinicns 
of  wainscoting.  A  wide  staircase  leads  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  story,  and  has  a  heavy 
mahogany  balustrade,  its  upper  rail  scarred  at 
intervals  of  about  a  foot,  by  blows  from  a  keen 
hatchet.  These,  it  is  said,  were  made  by  Brant, 
the  famous  Mohawk  chief,  when,  in  1776.  he  fled 
from  the  Hall  with  Sir  John  Johnson,  the  son  and 
heir  to  the  title  and  estate  of  Sir  William,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  exasperated  republicans.  Such 
marks,  it  was  said,  would  be  recognized  by  any 


[  Indian  as  tokens  that  the  house  must  be  spared 
from  the  flames,  and  would  be  respected  accord- 
ingly. 

On  each  side  of  Johnson  Hall,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  group  of  buildings,  is  a  heavily  made 
-.tone  structure,  pierced  near  the  eaves  for  mus- 
ketry. These  were  built  for  the  double  purpose 
of  business  offices  and  block-houses  for  defence 
against  foes.  When  I  made  the  sketch  seen  at 
the  head  of  this  paper,  in  1848,  which  shows  the 
north  front  of  Johnson  Hall,  these  detached  build- 
ings were  in  perfect  order.  There  were  also  traces 
at  the  south  side  of  the  Hall,  of  the  magnificent 
garden,  conservatory  and  nursery,  which  for  a 
few  years  before  his  death  gave  great  delight  to 
the  Baronet  and  to  the  cultivated  inhabitants  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  one  corner  of  the 
garden  was  a  spacious  arbor  furnished  with  seats 
and  covered  by  thick  masses  of  the  wild  grain;  vine. 
Therein  he  entertained  his  Indian  guests  on  warm 
moonlit  evenings  in  summer,  with  stories  of  his 
native  land — of  Irish  clans  almost  as  wild  as  the 
Iroquois  savages,  and  whose  deeds  were  almost  as 
sanguinary  at  times. 

The  owner  of  this  proud  mansion  was  born  in 
eastern  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  when  the  American  colonists 
were  claiming  much  of  the  attention  of  English 
statesmen  as  the  best  and  most  efficient  defenders 
of  the  British  domain  in  the  western  world  against 
the  ambitious  designs  of  the  French  in  the  same 
quarter.  He  represented  in  his  own  person  the 
moral  power  by  which  that  defence  was  main- 
tained. The  record  of  his  career  in  America  is 
a  written  romance  of  deej>est  interest. 

When  Joli^on  grew  toward  manhood  he  loved 
a  beautiful  l.ish  maiden  of  good  lineage.  His 
parents  refused  to  give  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  the  lovers,  and  so  changed  the  current 
of  the  voung  man's  whole  life,  he  having  been 
educated  for  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  eminent  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren  was 
young  Johnson's  uncle,  and  cherished  a  warm 
regard  for  his  accomplished  nephew.  The  Admi- 
ral, whilst  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
had  married  a  sister  of  James  De  I-ancey,  who  was, 
for  a  long  time,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of 
New  York.  With  the  bride  came  large  wealth, 
drawn  from  the  estates  of  the  De  I-anccys  and  Van 
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Cortlandts.  Warren  built  for  his  home  the  spacious 
mansion,  No.  i,  Broadway,  now  the  Washington 
Hotel,  which  then  stood  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson  river,  its  waters  washing  the  pebbly  beach 
back  of  the  beautiful  garden.  He  purchased  large- 
tracts  of  wild  land  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk 
river,  not  far  above  Schenectady,  and  gave  to  the 
domain  the  title  of  Warren's  Bush.  The  Mohawk 
Valley  was  then  an  unbroken  wilderness,  over  which 
the  Indians  roamed  in  unrestrained  freedom  as  lords 
of  the  land. 

When  Warren  heard  of  his  nephew's  disappointed 
affections,  he  invited  him  to  come  to  America  and 
take  general  charge  of  all  of  his  possessions  here 
whilst  he  was  fighting  the  foes  of  his  country  on 
the  sea.  The  nephew  came  in  1 738,  when  he  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  went  immediately 
into  the  wilderness.  He  was  then  a  handsome, 
athletic  young  man,  full  of  animal  life,  gay  in 
spirit  and  a  model  of  elegant  bearing.  He  im- 
proved the  land.  He  traded  with  the  Indians,  and 
always  dealt  in  the  most  honest  and  honorable  way 
with  them.  No  bargains  were  made  with  them 
whilst  they  were  affected  by  strong  drink  ;  and  he 
never  yielded  anything  which  he  had  once  refused. 
To  the  tastes  and  usages  of  the  sons  of  the  forest 
he  accommodated  himself,  and  sometimes  wore 
their  scanty  but  picturesque  costume,  displaying 
on  his  shouldejs  the  finest  fur  or  feather  mantles, 
and  on  his  head  the  tallest  eagle  or  white  heron 
plume.  He  mastered  the  language  and  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Indians,  and  made  himself  thoroughly 
a«  quaintcd  with  the  historic  traditions  and  religious 
beliefs  of  the  nations  that  composed  the  great  Iro- 
quois Confederacy. 

Johnson  soon  won  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  tribes,  and  exercised  so  powerful  an  influence 
over  them,  that  his  government  appointed  him 
general  su|>erintendent  of  all  Indian  affairs  in  the 
province  a  few  years  after  his  settlement  in  the 
wilderness.  The  Mohawks  adopted  him  as  a 
sachem  of  their  nation,  and  named  him  War  ragh- 
iaghy,  or,  "  He  who  has  charge  of  affairs."  His 
oratory  was  of  a  style  that  pleased  the  Indians,  and 
his  speeches  in  council  always  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression upon  his  dusky  auditors. 

Until  he  erected  the  Hall,  when  he  was  almost 
fifty  years  of  age,  Johnson  lived  in  a  strong  man- 
sion built  of  stone,  on  a  gentle  eminence,  which 
he  called  "Mount  Johnson,"  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Mohawk,  opposite  Warren's  Bush,  and 


about  three  miles  west  of  the  present  village  of 
Amsterdam.  It  is  yet  well  preserved,  I  believe. 
He  fortified  it  and'  called  it  "  Fort  Johnson." 
There  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  barbaric  splendor  in 
the  full  indulgence  of  his  acquisitiveness  and 
voluptuous  habits,  with  the  power  to  call  around 
him  at  any  moment  a  thousand  dusky  warriors 
ready  and  willing  to  execute  his  commands. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Fort  Johnson  was 
the  centre  of  that  moral  force  which  controlled 
the  destinies  of  the  province  when  it  was  threat- 
ened with  invasion  by  mongrel  hordes  from  the 
north.  During  that  time  Johnson  was  a  member 
of  the  Provincial  Council ;  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Colonial  Congress  held  at  Albany  ;  was  commis- 
sioned a  major-general  and  commander  in-chief  of 
the  provincial  forces ;  led  military  expeditions, 
with  no  marked  results,  during  the  French  and 
Indian  war;  received  the  thanks  of  the  British 
Parliament,  and  finally  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of 
land,  under  the  following  peculiar  circumstances: 

In  the  autumn  of  1760  the  Mohawks  of  Canajo- 
harie  invited  Sir  William  to  a  council  to  be  held 
at  the  "Lower  Castle."  He  attended  and  there 
found  a  full  representation  of  chiefs.  They  told 
him  that  (hey  had,  a  few  days  before,  unanimously 
resolved,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem  and  affection 
for  him,  to  make  him  a  present  of  about  sixty-six 
thousand  acres  of  land  north  of  the  Mohawk,  be- 
tween the  Cayahara  and  Canada  Creeks.  Sir 
William  was  surprised  by  their  gcncro>ity.  He 
accepted  the  gift  and  applied  to  the  king  for  a 
patent  for  it.  After  much  delay  a  patent  was 
granted  in  1767,  as  "a  peculiar  mark  of  his 
Majesty's  approbation  of  the  services"  of  the 
Baronet.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  the  story  of 
the  drama  of  "  King  Hendrick"  and  Sir  William, 
a  pure  fiction  which  has  found  a  place  in  history. 

At  that  time  it  was  customary  for  Kuropcan 
emigrants  to  make  their  way  to  America  with  a 
stipulation  with  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
they  sailed  that  they  should  be  sold  on  their 
arrival,  as  servants  for  a  prescribed  term,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sale  to  l>e  applied  to  the  payment  of 
the  passage- money  of  the  emigrants.  Such  immi- 
grants found  their  way  into  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
Among  them  was  a  handsome,  rosychecked, 
modest  and  sensible  young  German  girl,  named 
Catharine  Wiesenbergh,  who  had  been  purchased 
in  New  York  by  a  settler  named  Phillips.  She 
attracted  much  attention.    A  neighbor,  who  had 
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heard  young  Johnson  express  a  determination 
never  to  marry,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  get  the 
pretty  German  girl  for  a  housekeeper.  He  re- 
plied, "I  will."  Not  long  afterward  the  neighbor 
called  at  the  house  of  Phillips,  and  not  seeing  the 
girl,  inquired  where  she  was.  "  Chonson,  that 
tunned  Irishman,"  said  Phillips  with  much  excite- 
ment of  manner,  "came  todder  day  and  offered 
me  five  pounds  for  her.  He  said  he  would  horse- 
whip me  and  steal  her  if  I  would  not  sell  her.  1 
to't  five  pounds  pctter  nor  a  Hoggin',  and  took  it, 
and  he's  cot  de  gal." 

Johnson  was  so  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  in- 
telligence of  Catharine,  that  he  married  her  soon 
after  he  bought  her.  She  was  a  loving  and  dutiful 
wife,  and  died  young,  after  bearing  him  three 
children — a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son  was 
afterward  Sir  John  Johnson,  who  bore  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  scenes  of  our  old  war  for  independ- 
ence. The  daughters  married  respectively,  Guy 
Johnson,  a  kinsman  of  their  father,  and  Daniel 
Glaus,  one  of  the  leading  settlers  in  that  region. 
These  daughters  had  been  left,  by  their  dying 
mother,  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  the  widow  of  an 
officer  who  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  who 
devoted  her  whole  time  to  them.  They  were 
carefully  instructed  in  religious  duties  and  in  needle- 
work, but  were  as  much  excluded  from  the  world 
as  nuns.  When  they  were  sixteen  years  of  age, 
their  mother  and  her  friend  were  the  only  ladies 
they  had  ever  seen  ;  and  their  eyes  had  never  be- 
held gentlemen,  excepting  their  father,  who 
visited  their  rooms  daily.  Their  dresses  were 
chintz  wrappers  over  green  silk  petticoats;  and 
their  beautiful  long  hair  was  tied  simply  behind 
with  a  band  of  blue  ribbon.  They  soon  acquired 
the  habits  of  society  after  their  marriage. 

Johnson  never  married  again,  excepting  in  the 
free  Indian  fashion.  Such  were  his  nuptials  with 
Mary  or  Molly  Brant,  sister  to  the  famous  chief  of 
that  name.  Johnson  took  great  interest  in  her 
brother,  and  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  the  school 
of  Dr.  Wheelock,  in  Connecticut.  That  was  after 
he  had  seen  and  admired  Molly  Brant,  and  made  her 
his  housekeeper.  His  first  acquaintance  with  her 
was  made  at  a  militia  muster,  where  the  maiden 
appeared  among  the  multitude  of  spectators.  She 
was  sprightly,  beautiful  and  lithe,  and  then  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  One  of  the  officers  who  rode 
a  spirited  horse,  came  near  where  she  stood,  when 
she,  by  way  of  banter,  asked  permission  to  mount  be- 


hind him.  Not  believing  that  she  could  spring  from 
the  ground  to  the  horse's  back,  he  said  she  might. 
With  the  agility  of  a  fawn  she  leaped  to  the  crup- 
per of  the  steed,  when  the  frightened  animal  sprang 
away  at  full  speed.  The  Indian  maiden  clung  to 
the  officer,  her  blanket  flying  and  her  black  tresses 
streaming  in  the  wind.  Around  the  parade  sped 
the  horse  like  an  arrow  in  quickness,  to  the  great 
amusement  of  the  spectators.  Johnson  saw  her 
for  the  first  time  on  the  wild  ride.  He  admired 
her  spirit,  and  was  so  charmed  with  the  beauty  of 
her  person,  that  he  took  her  home  and  made  her 
his  housekeeper.  He  also  made  her  his  wife,  after 
the  fashion  of  her  nation,  but  not  according  to  the 
requirements  in  Christian  nuptials. 

Molly  Brant  lived  faithfully  and  lovingly  with 
Johnson  as  a  wife,  as  she  supposed  herself  to  be, 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  bore  him  eight 
children.  For  these  and  their  mother,  the  Baro- 
net made  ample  provision  in  his  last  will.  When 
he  went  into  Johnson  Hall,  in  1763,  she  was  in- 
stalled as  its  mistress,  and  as  such  she  remained 
until  his  death  in  the  summer  of  1774. 

Johnson  Hall,  which  Sir  William  occupied  a 
little  more  than  ten  years,  was  frequently  the 
theatre  of  exciting  events,  generally  in  connection 
with  the  Indians.  Before  it  was  fairly  completed, 
and  when  Sir  William  was  occupying  the  two  stone 
wings  only,  deputations  of  Indian  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  were 
camped  around  it,  and  held  conferences  with  the 
Baronet.  When,  in  1763,  Fort  Pitt  was  besieged 
by  the  Delawares,  Shawnoese  and  the  Wyandots, 
they  were  assisted  by  a  portion  of  the  Senecas, 
the  most  warlike  of  the  communities  that  composed 
the  Iroquois  confederacy.  Deputations  from  other 
members  of  that  League  visited  the  Seneca  nation 
to  induce  them  to  desist  from  hostilities  toward 
the  English,  but  with  very  little  success.  Finally, 
when  in  the  battle  of  Bushy  Run,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  Indians  were  thoroughly  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  the  Senecas,  alarmed,  begged 
these  friendly  ambassadors  to  intercede  with  Sir 
William,  for  mercy.  They  solicited  them  to  ask 
the  Baronet  to  except  them  from  the  punishment 
which  seemed  to  be  inevitable,  in  consideration  of 
their  past  good  conduct.  They  agreed,  and  early 
in  September,  about  three  hundred  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  with  six  friendly  Senecas,  appeared 
at  Johnson  Hall.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a 
deputation    there    from    the    Caughnawagas,  a 
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branch  of  the  Mohawks,  seated  near  Montreal, 
who  had  come  with  complaints  against  the  Jesu- 
its, and  asking  his  decision.  Sir  William  could 
not  trust  the  Senecas,  who  had  been  in  open  rebel- 
lion, and  would  not  pardon  them.  He  told 
them  they  were  enemies  to  the  English  and 
traitors  to  the  Confederacy ;  that  they  must 
keep  quiet  or  be  chastised. 

In  the  beautiful  month  of  June,  when  the  re- 
gion of  the  Mohawk  is  just  unfolding  its  greatest 
wealth  of  verdure,  Lady  Susan  O'Brien,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  her 
husband,  were  guests  of  Sir  William  and  his 
family,  at  Johnson  Hall.  Lady  Susan  was  a  sister 
of  Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  whose  heroic  devotion 
to  her  husband,  Major  Ackland,  of  Burgoyne's 
army,  when  wounded  and  a  prisoner  on  Bemis's 
Heights  in  1777,  hxs  been  celebrated  in  history 
and  in  song.  lady  Susan  had  offended  her  family 
by  her  marriage  with  Mr.  O'Brien,  who  was  an 
actor,  and  had  been  discarded  by  them.  With 
her  husband  she  sailed  to  America,  and  arrived  at 
New  Yorit  in  April  1765.  Sir  William  was 
advised  of  their  arrival  by  Lady  Susan's  uncle, 
the  first  Lord  Holland,  who  related  the  circum- 
stances in  a  letter  to  the  Baronet,  and  requested 
him  to  extend  to  them  his  friendly  courtesies. 
He  did  so  in  the  most  liberal  way.  In  her  let- 
ters. Lady  Susan  expressed  her  delight  with  her 
visit  at  Johnson  Hall.  She  mentioned  Molly 
Brant  as  a  "well-bred  and  pleasant  lady,"  who, 
in  many  rambles  in  the  forest  and  along  the 
streams,  had  been  a  most  delightful  companion. 

While  Lady  Susan  and  her  husband  were  at 
Johnson  Hall,  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  afterward 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Scotland, 
became  a  guest  there.  Sir  William  was  so 
pleased  with  the  husband  of  Lady  Susan  that  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Holland,  recommending  a  recon- 
ciliation between  her  and  her  family,  and  speak- 
ing of  O'Brien  as  one  who  seemed  to  be  "a  very 
worthy  young  man,  possessing,  in  the  highest 
degree,  the  affections  of  his  wife."  He  became 
so  intimate  with  Lord  Gordon,  that,  when  that 
gentleman  returned  to  England  the  ensuing 
autumn,  Sir  William  sent  with  him  his  son 
John,  to  have  him  "  try  to  wear  off  the  rusticity 
of  a  country  education,"  as  the  Baronet  quaintly 
expressed  it.  His  son  was  then  about  twenty-three 
years  of  age. 

In  the  spring  of  1766,  Sir  William  having  taken 


the  Past  Master's  degree  in  the  Masonic  order, 
fitted  up  a  lodge-room  in  Johnson  Hall,  his  two 
sons-in-law,  who,  since  their  marriage,  had  resided 
at  the  Hall,  having  just  removed  to  dwellings 
which  the  Baronet  had  erected  for  them.  Sir  Wil- 
liam took  great  interest  in  the  Order,  and  was  the 
last  Provincial  Grand  Master  of  New  York.  In  the 
Lodge  at  Johnson  Hall,  General  Nicholas  Herki- 
mer, who  was  mortally  wounded  at  Oriskany  in 
1777,  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free 
Masonry.  At  the  time  when  Sir  William  was 
fitting  up  the  lodge-room,  the  agreeable  news 
reached  him  that  his  son  John,  on  his  arrival  in 
England,  had  been  created  a  Baronet. 

The  same  year,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  Governor  of 
the  Province,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  after 
visiting  General  Philip  Schuyler  at  Albany,  made 
his  way  to  Johnson  Hall.  The  object  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's visit  was  to  purchase  land  of  the  Oneida 
Indians.  Sir  William,  who  was  to  be  interested 
in  the  transaction,  had  summoned  to  the  Hall  a 
deputation  of  chiefs,  and  they  reluctantly  parted 
with  alxiut  two  hundred  thousand  acres  north  of 
the  Mohawk,  above  the  German  Elats.  The  poor 
Indians  (who  have  ever  been  the  losers  in  their 
dealings  with  the  white  man),  disquieted  with  the 
bargain,  requested  that  they  might  not  be  "asked 
to  sell  any  more." 

Johnson  Hall,  like  Fort  Johnson,  was  the  con- 
stant resort  of  the  sachems  and  chiefs  of  the  Six 
Nations,  who  went  there  for  counsel  and  for  trade. 
There  the  gifts  for  the  nations,  annually  sent  out 
from  England,  were  distributed.  On  those  occa- 
sions, when  the  sachems  and  warriors  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives  and  children,  amusements 
of  various  kinds  were  provided  for  them,  some  of 
them  very  ludicrous.  For  example :  there  would 
be  foot-races,  in  which  the  competitors  would  have 
meal-bags  drawn  up  over  their  legs  and  tied  under 
their  arms ;  a  half  a  jiound  of  tea  would  be 
offered  as  a  prize  for  the  one  who  would  make  the 
wryest  face :  a  bladder  of  Scotch  snuff  to  the 
greatest  scold  of  two  old  women;  and  white  and 
Indian  children  might  be  seen  exploring  j>ools  of 
muddy  water,  into  which  the  Baronet  had  cast 
several  pennies. 

While  these  trifling  amusements  were  given  to 
please  the  crowd  of  ignorant  people,  everything 
within  the  precincts  of  the  Hall  bore  the  aspect 
of  dignity  and  decorum.  The  Baronet  was  thor- 
oughly educated  and  well  versed   in  science. 
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His  library  was  one  of  the  choicest  in  the  country, 
though  not  large  in  bulk.  While  he  coulil  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  tastes  of  the  lowly 
children  of  the  forest,  he  could  appear  brilliant 
among  cultivated  people,  whom  he  delighted  to 
entertain  at  his  table.  Men  of  high  degree  in  the 
church,  the  state,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the 
scientific  world,  were  frequently  cherished  guests 
under  his  roof,  and  never  left  it  without  a  most 
pleasant  impression  of  the  man  and  his  surround- 
ings. There  he  lived  in  a  sort  of  princely  grand- 
eur, until  the  storm  of  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence burst  upon  the  land. 

Sir  William  naturally  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Crown,  and  thenceforth  his  life  was  a  wearying 
struggle.  Until  then  he  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  everybody.  Now  the  paradise  of  pros- 
perity and  social  beatitude  in  which  he  had  dwelt 
so  long,  was  transtormed  into  a  pandemonium. 
Annoyances,  fatigues  and  anxieties  made  serious 
inroads  upon  his  health  ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
1773,  immediately  after  welcoming  to  the  Hall 
his  son,  Sir  John,  and  his  accomplished  bride, 
the  daughter  of  John  Watts,  of  New  York,  he 
hastened  to  the  seashore. 

In  July  of  the  following  year,  Sir  William  held 
an  exciting  council  at  the  Hall,  with  six  hundred 
chiefs  and  warriors.  The  fatigue  was  too  much 
for  him.  The  council  had  just  dispersed,  when  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  alarming  illness.  His 
son,  Sir  John,  who  was  nine  miles  distant,  was 
sent  for.  He  ran  a  fleet  horse  to  within  a  mile  of 
the  Hall,  when  the  animal  fell  dead.  The  Baronet 
could  not  speak  to  his  son,  and  died  a  few  minutes 
after  Sir  John  entered  the  room. 

Followed  by  almost  two  thousand  persons,  the 
l*ody  of  Sir  William  wxs  carried  from  the  Hall  to 
the  stone  church  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected, 
and  was  deposited  in  a  vault  under  the  chancel. 
On  the  following  morning,  chiefs  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions stood  before  the  family,  and  performed  the 
touching  ceremony  of  condolence. 

In  that  vault  the  remains  reposed  eighty-six 
years.  The  church  was  burnt  and  another  was 
built  a  few  feet  from  the  old  one,  leaving  the 
place  of  the  chancel  in  the  open  air.  The  loca- 
tion of  the  vault  was  forgotten,  and  almost  passed 
from  the  memory  of  man,  when,  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  1862,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kellogg  sought  for  and 
found  it.  Among  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Baro 
net,  was  discovered  a  plain  gold  ring,  inscribed: 


"June — 1739 — 16."  It  was  doubtless  the  wed- 
ding-ring of  Catharine  Weisenbergh,  the  wife  of 
Sir  William,  and  bearing  the  date  of  their  mar- 
riage, June  1 6th,  1 739.  The  remains  were  replaced 
in  the  vault,  with  religious  ceremonies  performed 
by  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter. 

Sir  John  Johnson  became  proprietor  of  Johnson 
Hall,  the  vast  estates  of  his  father,  and  his  succcs 
sor  as  major-general  of  militia.  The  war  of  the 
Revolution  broke  out.  He  and  his  retainers,  who 
were  chiefly  Scotch  Highlanders,  took  sides  with 
the  Crown.  Less  popular  than  his  father,  and 
weaker  in  moral  influence,  he  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  not  sway  the  opinions  of  those 
around  him,  of  either  race,  as  Sir  William  had 
done,  and  rebellion  loomed  up  before  him. 
Alarmed  by  opposition,  he  quietly  fortified  John- 
son Hall  and  armed  his  Highlanders.  This  vir- 
tual threat  against  the  Whigs  exasperated  them, 
and  they  called  the  attention  of  the  provincial 
authorities  to  his  conduct.  Sir  John  boldly  de- 
clared his  loyalty  to  his  King  and  defied  the 
Republicans,  at  the  same  time  professing  pacific 
intentions  and  neutrality  in  action. 

Sir  John's  movements  were  so  suspicious  in  the 
spring  of  1776,  that  General  Schuyler,  satisfied 
that  he  was  inciting  the  Indians  to  war,  sent  part 
of  a  regiment  of  soldiers,  under  Colonel  Dayton, 
to  seize  his  person.  The  Baronet  escaped  to  the 
woods  with  his  retainers,  and,  after  great  suffering 
and  peril,  he  made  his  way,  with  them,  to  Can- 
ada. He  left  I-idy  Johnson  at  the  Hall,  with 
some  of  his  valuable  papers  and  the  family  Bible. 
Other  more  valuable  papers  were  buried  in  his 
garden,  in  an  iron  chest.  Lady  Johnson  was 
treated  most  tenderly,  but  it  was  deemed  prudent 
to  remove  her  to  Albany  as  a  hostage  for  the  good 
conduct  of  her  husband. 

In  the  following  year  it  was  ascertained  that 
Lady  Johnson  was  keeping  up  an  active  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  John,  who  was  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  Loyalists,  called  "The  Royal 
Greens."  The  Council  of  Safety,  on  motion  of 
John  Taylor  (afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
New  York),  ordered  her  to  be  sent  away  from  that 
|jart  of  the  country.  Sir  John  was  greatly  exas 
l»erated,  and  wrote  to  Taylor:  "Should  the 
chances  of  war  throw  you  into  my  possession,  I 
would  instantly  deliver  you  over  to  the  fury  of  the 
Indians."  The  offender  replied  :  "Should  Mr. 
Taylor  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  Sir  John  Johnson 
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in  his  power,  he  should  mosl  assuredly  be  treated 
as  a  gentleman." 

Sir  John  visited  Johnson  Hall  only  once  after 
his  flight  from  it  in  1776.  That  was  in  17S0. 
He  hart  buried  his  valuable  plate  in  the  cellar  of 
the  Hall,  and  he  led  an  expedition  to  recover  it. 
He  penetrated  the  country  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  Scarron  and  Sacondaga  valleys,  and 
late  in  Ma%  appeared  in  Johnstown.  He  had 
divided  his  force  One  party  made  a  murderous 
and  destructive  raid  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Mohawk.  These  were  joined  by  Sir  John  and 
the  other  division  (which  did  not  then  halt  at 
Johnstown),  at  Caughnawaga,  on  the  Mohawk,  a 
few  miles  from  the  Hall,  and  then  they  all  went 
up  the  Valley,  burning  every  building  not  belong- 
ing to  a  Loyalist.  Returning,  everything  in 
Caughnawaga  was  burnt  but  the  church.  Hasten- 
ing to  Johnson  Hall,  Sir  John  found  a  faithful  negro 
who  had  assisted  him  in  burying  the  silver  in  the  cel- 
lar. He  now  assisted  in  digging  it  up— two  barrels 
full.  It  was  borne  away  in  triumph  by  the  Baronet's 
soldiers,  after,  by  his  orders,  some  buildings  of  Whig 


inhabitants  were  burned.  The  invaders  escaped. 
Sir  John  afterwards  made  murderous  forays  into  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  but  never  went  to  Johnson  Hall. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  property  of  Sir 
John  in  the  state  of  New  York  was  confiscated 
and  sold.  His  landed  property  north  of  the 
Mohawk  comprised  the  most  magnificent  private 
estate,  in  the  extent  of  domain,  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Republic.  The  furniture  of  the  Hall  was 
sold  at  auction  at  Fort  Hunter.  Mr.  Taylor, 
above  mentioned,  bought  several  articles  ;  among 
them  was  the  family  Bible.  As  it  contained  the 
family  record,  Mr.  Taylor  wrote  a  polite  note  to 
Sir  John,  then  in  Canada,  offering  to  restore' it 
to  him.  Sometime  afterward  a  messenger  from 
Sir  John  came  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  with  great  rude- 
ness of  manner  said.  "I  have  come  for  Sir  Wil- 
liam's Bible,  and  there's  the  four  guineas  which  it 
cost,"  throwing  the  coin  upon  a  table.  Suppos- 
ing that  Sir  John  had  sent  a  note  by  the  man,  Mr. 
Taylor  inquired,  "  What  message  did  Sir  John 
send?"  The  man  replied:  "Pay  four  guineas 
and  take  the  book." 


EARLY  NEWSPAPERS. 


The  earliest  newspaper  in  Pennsylvania  was 
printed,  December  >:d  1 7 1 9,  by  Andrew  Brad- 
ford, son  of  William  Bradford,  who  first  printed 
in  the  colony.  It  was  entitled  "The  American 
Weekly  Mercury,"  and  wxs  printed  on  a  half 
sheet  at  ten  shillings  per  annum.  Occasionally  it 
appeared  as  a  whole  sheet  from  types  of  various 
sizes.  It  was  published  weekly,  generally  on  Tues- 
day, but  the  day  of  publication  varied.  The  gen- 
eral object  of  the  Mercury  was  "  to  encourage 
trade."  Little  attention  was  given  to  local  news, 
and  the  contents  were  usually  made  up  of  foreign 
intelligence  and  custom-house  entries,  including 
equally  the  ports  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

Until  1723  Bradford  was  the  only  printer  in  the 
colony.  In  the  latter  year  Franklin  made  his  first 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  and  Samuel  Keimer  was  then 
opening  a  printing-office  "  in  High  street  near  the 
market-house."  In  this  office  young  Franklin  was 
employed  as  a  journeyman,  and  while  thus  en- 


gaged he  boarded  with  Bradford,  from  whom  he 
received  much  kindness  and  hospitality.  Kei- 
mer's  printing  materials  consisted  "  of  an  old  dam- 
aged press,  and  a  small  cast  of  worn-out  English 
tyj>cs  contained  in  one  pair  of  cases."  He  soon 
after  made  a  small  addition  to  his  types,  but  he 
knew  little  of  the  management  of  the  press,  which 
was  deficient  in  some  of  its  parts,  and  had  not 
been  put  together.  Franklin  put  it  in  order  for 
him,  and  remained  with  him  as  a  journeyman  until 
he  went  to  England  in  quest  of  better  fortune. 

On  Franklin's  return  from  England,  where  he 
had  been  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  he  again 
became  a  journeyman  to  his  former  employer.  At 
that  time  Hugh  Meredith  was  an  apprentice  in  the 
same  house,  but  his  apprenticeship  had  nearly 
expired.  Dissensions  having  occurred  between 
Keimer  and  Franklin,  who  had  never  been  very 
good  friends,  they  parted.  Thereujwn  Franklin 
and  Meredith  entered  into  partnership  and  opened 
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another  printing  establishment,  near  the  market, 
and  under  the  firm  of  Meredith  and  Franklin,  soon 
became  powerful  rivals  to  their  former  employer, 
whose  affairs  were  in  an  embarrassed  condition. 
Franklin  intended  then  to  publish  a  newpa|>er,  and 
kept,  as  he  thought,  his  intention  secret  until  he 
could  make  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  en- 
terprise. The  design,  however,  came  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Keimer,  who  immediately  published  a 
prospectus  of  one  which  would  speedily  issue  from 
his  own  press.  The  braggart  style  of  Keimer's 
prospectus  is  somewhat  curious:  as,  "Whereas 
many  have  encouraged  me  to  publish  a  paper  of 
intelligence;  and  whereas  the  late  Mercury  has 
been  so  wretchedly  performed  as  to  be  a  scandal 
to  the  name  of  printing,  and  to  be  truly  styled 
nonsense  in  folio,  this  is  therefore  to  notify  that  I 
shall  begin  in  November  next  a  most  useful  paper, 
to  be  entitled  the  '  Pennsylvania  Gazette  or  Uni- 
versal Instructor.'  The  proj>oser  having  dwelt  at 
the  fountain  of  intelligence  in  Europe,  will  be 
able  to  give  a  paper  to  please  all  and  to  offend 
none,  at  the  reasonable  expense  of  ten  shillings  per 
annum,  proclamation  money." 

The  paper  made  its  appearance  December  24th, 
1728,  with  the  title,  M  The  Universal  Instructor  in 
all  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  Pennsylvania  Gazette." 
It  was'  printed  on  a  small  sheet,  folio.  In  No.  2 
tnc  publisher  adopted  the  style  of  the  Quakers, 
and  dated  it  "  The  2d  of  the  nth  mo.  1728.  The 
first  and  second  pages  of  each  sheet  were  generally 
occupied  with  extracts  from  Kphraim  Chambers's 
Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  book  which 
had  just  been  published  in  London,  and  of  which 
Keimer  possessed  a  copy.  In  the  first  number 
were  two  columns  from  the  Dictionary,  the  same 
amount  of  news  items,  an  address  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  Jersey  to  their  governor  and  his  re- 
ply, and  three  advertisements,  two  of  them  being 
Keimer's  own.  In  one  paragraph  we  are  told  that 
Samuel  Keimer  had  presented  to  the  New  Jersey 
legislature  a  j>etition  "  representing  the  charge  he 
had  been  at  in  making  their  money,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  being  easily  counterfeited."  Occasionally 
the  paper  contained  selected  tales  of  English  life, 
and  extracts  from  De  Foe's  "  Religious  Courtship." 

Keimer  soon  found  himself  unable  to  continue 
the  "Gazette."  Indeed,  when  the  paper  had 
been  published  nine  months  he  had  not  procured 
one  hundred  subscribers.  Franklin  well  knew  his 
situation,  and  offered  to  pay  him  a  small  sum  if  he 


would  resign  the  paper  to  him,  which  offer  was 
accepted.  The  new  firm  began  printing  the  paper 
with  No.  40,  of  which  our  illustration  gives  a  pho 
tographic  fac  simile,  and  published  it  a  few  weeks 
on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  on  a  whole  or  a  half 
sheet,  as  occasion  required.  The  following  im- 
print appears  on  the  first  number  under  the  new 
proprietorship:  "Printed  by  B.  Franklin  and  H. 
Meredith,  at  the  new  Printing  Office  near  the  Mar- 
ket, where  Advertisements  are  taken  in,  and  all 
persons  may  be  supplied  with  this  paper  at  Ten 
Shillings  a  year."  The  first  part  of  the  title  was 
expunged,  and  the  paper  was  called  "The  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette,  containing  the  freshest  Advices, 
Foreign  and  Domestick." 

Extraordinary  changes  came  over  the  Gazette  in 
the  space  of  a  week.  Several  of  the  original  fea- 
tures were  at  once  abolished.  The  "  Dictionary" 
matter  and  the  "  Religious  Courtship"  were  dis- 
continued, and  the  paper  contained  matter  more 
suitable  for  a  newspaper.  In  No.  40,  now  before 
us,  there  are  seven  advertisements,  in  one  of  which 
we  read  that  Franklin  &  Meredith  had  on  sale 
the  Psalms  of  Isaac  Watts,  a  book  that  was  then 
meeting  with  an  extensive  sale  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  This  number  is,  as  the  reader  may  ob- 
serve, a  well  arranged,  clearly  printed  sheet,  and 
for  legibility  may  compare  favorably  with  many 
journals  of  the  present  day.  The  chief  editorial 
article  in  this  number  is  an  address  to  the  sub- 
scribers, making  known  the  change  of  ownership, 
and  apologizing  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
novel  and  the  Dictionary.  The  novel,  he  said, 
would  soon  be  for  sale  in  the  city,  and  the  Dic- 
tionary would  occupy  fifty  years  in  the  printing  of 
it.    The  address  thus  concludes  : — 

"  There  are  many  who  have  long  desired  to  see 
a  good  News- Paper  in  Pennsylvania;  and  we  hoj>e 
those  gentlemen  who  are  able,  will  contribute  to- 
wards the  making  this  such.  We  ask  Assistance, 
because  we  are  fully  sensible,  that  to  publish  a 
good  News- Paper  is  not  so  easy  an  Undertaking 
as  many  People  imagine  it  to  be.  The  Author  of 
a  Gazette  tin  the  opinion  of  the  Learned)  ought 
to  be  qualified  with  an  extensive  Acquaintance 
with  languages,  a  great  Easiness  and  Command 
of  Writing  and  Relating  Things  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly, and  in  few  Words ;  he  should  be  able  to 
sjieak  of  War  both  by  Land  and  Sea  ;  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  Geography,  with  the  History  of  the 
Time,  with  the  several  Interests  of  Princes  and 
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Pennfylvania  GAZETTE. 

Comanilng  the  frefheft  Advices  Foreign  and  Domeftick. 


From  ThurilJay,  September  25.  to  Thurfday,  October  a..- 1720. 


rH  E  Pennfylvania  Gazette  being  «n  to 
be  carry' J  on  by  other  Hands,  tbt  Reader 
may  expel? feme  Account  cf  the  Method  we 
defigu  to  proceed  in. 
Upon  a  View  cf  Chambers'*  great  Diaiouaries, 
/rem  whence  were  taken  tbt  Materials  of  the 
Univcrfa!  Inftru&or  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences, 
which  ttfually  made  tbt  Firji  'Part  0/ this  Taper, 
we  find  that  befides  their  containing mauy  Things 
alftrnft  or  inhgnificant  to  as,  it  will  probably 
ht  fifty  7*  in  before  tbt  Wholt  can  be  gone  tbro' 
in  ibis  Mjnrer  cf  Tnblitat'sotf  There  art  like- 
wife  in  ttxft  Books  continual  Refereucts  from 
Ti  n/ft  under  cut  Letter  cf  tbt  Alphabet  to  tboft 
under  another ,  which  relate  to  the  fame  SubjecJ, 
and  art  tiecejfary  to  explain  and  compleat  it  , 
ibeft  taken  in  their  Turn  may  per  taps  be  leu 
Years  dijlaut  j  and  fmce  it  is  likely  that  they  who 
tic  fire  to  acquaint  themfclves  with  any  particular 
Jrt  or  Science,  vcotdd  gladly  have  the  whole  be- 
fore toem  in  a  much  lefs  Time,  we  believe  our 
Readers  will  not  tbitikfacb  a  Method  of  commu- 
vicaUng  Know/edge  to  be  a  proper  One. 

However,  tio'  we  do  mt  intend  to  continue  tbt 
Tuihcaticn  cf  tbofe  Dtiltouaries  in  a  regular 
Alphabetical  Method,  as  has  hitherto  bttn  dent; 
yet  as  fever al  Ihtugs  exhibited  front  them  in  the 
Cc-trfe  cf  :h:fe  Tapers,  have  been  eutertaiuiug 
to  fucb  rf  the  Carious,  wl<o  urctr  had.  and  cau- 
Kct  have  the  Advantage  cf  good  Libraries  \  and 
as  there  an  many  Things  fltll  behind,  which  be- 
ing 111  this  Manner  made  generally  known,  may 
perl>aps  become  cf coitfidtrable  life,  by  giving  fitch 
Hints  to  the  excellent  natural  Genius's  of  our 
Country,  as  may  contribute  either  to  the  Im- 
provement of  our  prefent  Manufactures,  or  to- 
wards the  Invention  cf  new  Ones ;  we  propife 
from  Time  to  Tnnt  '0  communicate  fucb  particu- 
lar frets  as  appear  to  be  of  the  moji  general 
Ccnfczuencc. 

As  to  the  Religious  Courtfliip,'  Tart  of 
which  tat  beeu  retal'd  to  th;  Tublick  in  thefe 
'Papers,,  the  Reader  may  be  inform 'd,  that  the 
wb+Ie  Ikck  Will  probably  ip  a  little  Time  be 
pruned  and  bouud  tip  by  it  felf ;  and  tbofe  who 
etppnrr  cf  it,  VM  doubtlefs  be  better  pleas'd  to 
have  it  entire,  than  its  this  broken  iutetrupted 


Thtrt  art  many  who  have  loujg  de fired  to  fee  a 
good  Xews-Taptr  in  Pennfylvania ;  and  we  hope 
thefe  Gentlemen  wht>  are  able,  will  contribute  to- 
wards the  making  This  fucb.  We  ask  Afftftauce, 
becaufe  wt  art  fully  ftujiblt,  that  to  ptiblijb  a 
good  News-Taper  ts  not fb  eafy  an  Undertaking 
as  many  Tcople  imagine  it  to  br.  Tbt  Author  of 
a  Gazette  (in  tbt  Opinion  of  tbt  Learned)  ought 
to  be  qualified  with  an  extenfht  Acquaintance 
with  Languages,  a  great  Rafinefs  and  Command 
of  tfrttug  and  Relating  Things  cleanly  and  111- 
tclligtily,  and  in  few  Words  \  be  Jhutld  b*  able 
to  fpt'k.  of  War  both  by  Land  and  Sea :  be  well 
acquainted  with  Geography,  with  the  HJIcry  of 
tbt  27m*,  with  the  feveral  Intertfis  cfTnuctsi 
and  States,  tbt  Secrets  of  Courts,  and  the  Man- 
ners and  Cuflom*  cf  all  "Nations.  Met:  thus  ac- 
compli lb' d  are  very  rare  in  this  remote  Tart  of 
the  World :  and  it  would  be  well  if  tbt  Writtr 
cf  ibeft  Tapers  could  make  tip  among  his  Friend* 
what  ir  wanting  in  himfe/f. 

Upon  the  Whole,  we  may  ajfttre  tbt  Tublick, 
that  as  far  as  the  Encouragement  we  meet  with 
will  enable- us,  no  Care  and  Tains  (ball  be  omit- 
ted, that  may  make  the  Pennfylvania  Gazette 
as  agreeable  and  itfeful  an  Entertainment  as  the 
Nature  of  the  Thing  will  allw. 


The  Following  is  the  lafl.  Mcllagc  fene  by 
hs  Excellency  Govcrnour  Burnet,  tu  tac 
Houfe  of  Rcpicfcntativcs  in  Bojlot . 


Mcfim.  but.  if 

led  Pwple 


ITiinotwithfovain  a1 
I  take  the  Trouble  to 
pofliMe,  to  open  the  Eyei  of  the  deluded  People  whora- 
yoq  arprefem.  aad  whom  you  are  at  fo  much  Pains  to  keep- 
in  Ignorance  of  the  true  State  of  their  Affair*  I  need  riof 
go  rather  for  an  undeniable  Proof  of  thii  Endeavour  to 
blind  them,  than  your  ordering  the  Letter  of  Mcflieora 
If 'ilk  and  frUlrr  of  \hc  7th  of  Jttm  lift  to  your  Speaker  to 
be  pabliihcd.  This  Letter  it  uid  (in  Ptrt  i.  of  your 
Voro)  i>  hdtft  *  Of  j  ef  tit  Rtfwt  4  it*  Ltrit  4  •'"  &*- 
mtttn  tf  Hit  Me'yfty't  Privy  Cttmil,  artlb  tit  Mritftj'i  jff— 
frc±4icv  mj  Order  thrrrtn  m  Cemni  ;  Yet  thefe  Gentlemen 
had  at  the  fame  time  the  unpanHcH'd  Prcfum prion  to 
write  to  the  Speaker  in  thi*  Manner ;  7t.iV/  ttftrve  I,  tbt 
Ctrchifen,  «*■.'»  it  frtftfti  t>  It  lit  Cemftmmr  4  *»' 
tfrarS  ailb  Hit  M%gft  /./mS/ii  (  tie  «M  iltlttr  I,  U 

tad 


Ul\  Ufltt  Iri  r*r'iijmtrt')  it  >l  **rr  vkUMj  tut  U  U  lU  Gift. 

'tu*  Cnr'ifUu  which  Ikr  3*4>fj  «*•  fltsftA  It  t*U  '  mlt 
CrfiMr.  IhB  villi  ill  M'Jkt  if'  I  hi  .!/-///<  trip/  Oum  il  I* 
flttMW  ij  erJtt  Oriirr  tin  On  tf  Hit  M'jrfj'l  Primly  il  St- 
int ir.fi  if  itnir  t  tu'J  ttttivt  lU  Plt.'furt  rf  lit  Crrar*  \ltrt. 

it  in  ;h;-  Osinion  of  thefe  (icralcmcn,  w/  m  Vfl/// 
r.rr  it  h  it*  Oft.  'J  f  this  wat  a  falfc  and  fcandaloui  Sug- 
crltion  j:i  tlicir  Letter,  it  becomes  a  Libel  when  it  i*  pub- 
liAed  ami  you  luvc  ltcalbn  to  fat  the  Lotdt  and  <  _om- 
mons  of  Una.  Biium,  who  hare  always  fuppoitcd  and 
maintained  the  Honour  and  Dignity  of  the  Ctomn  WgUk 
all  that  hare  treated  it  unworthily,  wil!  be  highly  oilcndrd 
at  thofe  who  have  publifhcd  and  d'fperfid  fuch,  a  L  ibel, 
in  O.dcr  to  turn  away  the  Mindi  of  this  People  fiom  their 
«lj:tful  Rcfpcft  to  the  Gown,  and  nuke  them  heathen  to 
thw*  gioundirfs  Inlmuatjotu  of  Ftmtii  Ifttki  aod  Jen-  iLn 
Biklrr,  in  contradiction  to  the  Koyul  Word. 

Your  Meffagc  of  the  jetli  of  ,1*r»fi  is  all  drawn  up  with 
the  f*nvc  Ikiign  of  concealing  the  Truth  fiom  the  Pc  ople, 
and  plittui*  every  thin*  in  fuch  a  Difgutl'e  as  they  cmnot 
e.fn»  fee  ihrnurn  ;  To  thii  Elicit  you  fay,  t'u  lb*  &ttk- 
xmt  tf  t't  Cr.il  Lift,  <rJ-/ro  /  rrfir  It,  li  ml  *  fJnlStl  Ctft 
%litl< /  lilirg  titf  &»bn  Anting  mj  M»;imJ!ttt:cn  ;  th  P<rrli*. 
nt  'l  if  CttAl  Unl.'iii  itrki  that  Stllbmrnt  uftm  tut  mill  Ctt- 


tai  A«rr.  tsttfi  r«ltrrp  W  thit  tf  Ut  Piflrr  If  en  infrPfrMt 
f,im  th  PnfU,  ttlkb  1 1  mtth  dfi  uub  mt.   You  ftould 


i«  not  to  me  that  it  can  be  lej^illy  granted,  but  only  to 
hit  Majcfty  for  the  Uft  of  hn  Govcrnour  :  And  if  you 
thought  Hit  Majcfty '*  Intercft  as  inieporablc  from  the  In- 
tc.-cil  ot'thii  People,  at  you  allow  it  ts  frtrn  tU  Ittinfi  tf 
tbt  Prtflt  tf  CrtM  Brhsi*,  you  mud  have  owned  that  the 
C<i'e  was  fttAtkl  ciib  lb*  imkmm  tf  tbt  (>../ l.ifi  For 
though  ha  Majcfty  demandt  the  Salary  during  my  Admi- 
niftration,  yet  that  is  a  Term  wholly  in  his  own  flrcaft  ; 
•nd  what  you  mention,  tbst  my  frumi  Itttrtf  ii  I  ■  •>;,  md 
ttftmttt  ttmtrmd  m  it,  it  nothing  to  the  Point,  if  yoj  had 
that  Confidence  which  you  ought  to  have  in  His  fllajcfty, 
that  He  will  remorc  me  wbes  I  defcrve  it 


<*iibll*Jjimlt/iUJlR* 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Stockholm^  y«nt  a.  The  Talk  is  revlv'd 
that  our  King  intends  to  go  to  Cairel,  and  from 
thence  to  Hanover,  to  confer  with  the  King 
of  Great-Britain  and  fcvcral  other  Princes  of 
the  Empire. 

Hjun-tr,  yam  tA'  The  Lord  Townflrnd 
arrived  here  laft  Tuefday  Night,  and  rcxt 
Day  all  the  Commanding  Officers  of  the  two 
Battalions  of  Foot  Guards,  to  the  Number  of 
42,  arm'd  and  cloath'd  like  Common  Soldbrs, 
rcpair'd  to  the  Square  of  the  Caftlc  before  the 
Ktng'3  Apartment,  and  perform'd  an  Excnife. 
In  a  few  Days  his  Majcfty  btends  to  review 
I  c  Regiments  of  his  Guards,  19  Squadrons  of 
Horfe  and  Dragoons,  and  12  Battalion!  of 
Foot. 

Lin  Jen ,  Jpril  12.  By  our  Accounts  from 
Cornwall,  the  Tin-men  who  were  rifen  for 
Hunger,  arc  difpers'd,  and  gone  Home  to 
mend  their  Kettlo,  which  will  be  very  ofeful 
to  them,  iu  Cafe  they  Ihould  get  any  Thing 


Jpril  19.  La  ft  Saturday  a  young;  Fellow  Vrn» 

Srels'd  as  he  was  going  to  Church  with  his 
ride  to  be  married  ;  the  Bride  bcgg'tl  hard 
to  be  married  before  they  carried  bun  oir,  but 
this  being  a  religious  TnTs-Gang  they  carrv'd, 
him  off  before  Marriage,  bccaul'c  they  laid  it 
would  be  a  Sin  to  part  Man  and  Wile. 

Londou,  J  nut  z6.  The  laft  Letters  from 
Hanover  advifc,  that  his  Majcfty  continued  in 

grfcS  Health  ;  that  there  was  a  numerous 
jurt ;  great  Numbers  of  Perfons  of  Diilin- 
Clion  coming  daily  from  fcvcral  Courts  in  Eu- 
1  rope  j  that  the  Lord  Vifcount  Townfhend 
kept  an  open  Table  ;  and  that  it  was  talk'd, 
his  Majcfty  will  not  fct  out  on  his  Return  to 
Great-Britain,  'till  fomc  Time  in  Odobcr. 

Ycftcrday  about  Five  in  the  Morning,  died 
at  Kcnfington,  (after  a  Jong  Illncfs)  aged  71 
Years,  and  9  Months,  the  mod  Noble  Pere- 
grine Osborne,  Duke  vof  Leeds,  Marquis  of 
Carmarthen,  &c. 

His  Son,  the  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  :  J. 
now  Duke  of  Leeds. 

They  tell  us  from  Holt  in  Wiltftiirc,  that 
a  Man  aged  65,  was  married  to  a  Maid  of  26, 
without  any  Courtlhip  of  himfclfj  the  Match 
being  made  by  another  Pcrfon,  on  Wcdncfday 
the  fame  Day  it  was  propos'd  ;  they  were 
married  on  Thurfday,  and  the  Man  died  the 
Friday  following  :  So  that  the  Bride  was 
cou;tcd,  married,  became  a  Wife,  a  Widow, 
and  we  prcfume  was  left  a  Maid,  atl  within 
24  Hours. 

ynut  28.  That  deftruftive  Liquor  Geneva 
is  to  be  iold  no  longer  than  Monday  next, 
without  paying  20 !.  per  Annum  for  a  Licence, 
which  'tis  hop'd  few  Diftillcrs  or  Retailers 
will  find  worth  their  while  to  take  out. 

A  poor  Servant  Maid  at  Bromly  in  Kent, 
having  hang'd  herfclf  laft  Week,  a  Paper  was 
found  in  her  Pocket  with  tbcfc'  Words,  Goj~ 
rca  has  bttu  tbt  Rnin  rf  me.  But  Geneva  is  nowr 
going  down,  and  when  any  Thing  clfc  is  in 
the  like  Condition,  all  its  Villanies  will  come 
out,  and  no  Body  will  be  afraid  to  accufc  it. 


Fran  tbt  <Prii:ts  ST1  rt cent d  by  this  Tcji  from 
Bofton,  djttd  Sept.  22. 

Vunna^  Jtilj  27.  N.  S.  Frequent  Councils 
have  bccnholdcn  upon  the  Arrival  of  the  fc- 
vcral Exprcflcs ;  and  it  is  generally  faid,  the 
Peace  is  as  good  as  fettled.  Ncvcrthelcfs 
our  Letters  fro'm  Paris  inlinuate,  that  the  Eng. 
Ii(h  Plenipotentiaries  would  nor  abate  a  Jot  of 
their  Prctenlions,  but  inlift  more  ftrenuoufly 
than  ever  upon  the  Point  of  Indemnification 
for  the  Lolles  fuftaincd  by  the  Merchants  of 
their  Country,  thro*  the  Depredations  com- 
mitted by  the  Spaniards,  more  particularly  in 
the  Weft-Indies,  by  taking  and  confiscating 
their  Ships,  in  Violation  of  the  moft  folcmn 
Treaties  ftill  fubfifting  between  thetwnCrowns: 
But  this  the  Spanifti  Plenipotentiaries  wave 
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with  their  utmoft  rnduftry,  fo  that  the  Settle- 
ment of  that  Article  may  occalion  abundance 
of  Difputc. 

'Pjns,  jfttg.  3.  N.S.  The  Plenipotentiaries 
cf  the  Congrcfs  of  SoiiTons  continue  their  Af- 
fcmblics  at. Mr.  Stanhope's  at  Pictcau  :  and 
there  nowrappcars  to  be  not  the  Icaft  Doubt 
remaining  as  to  a  fpecdy  Accommodation  with 
Spain,  ot  \>hich  wc  daily  exped  to  hear  of 
the  Concision. 

Len/tci/y  Aa^.y.  We" are  aflured  that  a  Mef- 
fenger  is  arriv'd  from  Port  Sr.  Mary's,  who 
brings  Difpatches  of  the  19th  part,  O.S.  par- 
ticularly the  rough  Draught  of  a  Treaty  lor  a 
Peace  with  Spain,  as  approved  of  by  that 
Court  ;  and  we"  arc  informed  that  the  faid 
Draught,  being  approved  by  Her  Majcfty, 
has  been  fent  by  an  txprefs  to  Hanover;  and 
it  the  fame  meets  with  His  Majcfty's  Appro- 
bation, proper  Inllrumenrs  will  be  fent  for  the 
Signing  this  Treaty  on  the  Part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

We  arc  informed,  that  the  Trcafure,  &c. 
brought  by  the  Galleons  and  Aiibgucs  Ships, 
arc  to  be  dcli»cr\l  out  before  the  Flota 
fail  from  Cadiz,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
Traders  as  well  in  New  Spain,  as  in  Europe. 

The  South  Sea  Company  is  by  this  Treaty 
forthwith  to  hive  a  Schedula  lor  fending  a 
Ship  to  New  Spain. 

IK&jnihiTfh,  AKgnfl  -9- 
Some  tine  finec,  iui  conviQcd  Servants,  ta's.  Four  white 
Men  one  while  Women,  and  one  MulUno  Man,  living 
kith  feveralMaftcrs  on  RapaJ,****  River,  combined  together 
.•o  nui  away,  and  accordingly  Hole  a  Boar,  went  down  the 
.Over  to  the  Bay,  ana  ptocecded  to  the  M»ath  of  TV* 
River,  where  they  met  with  in  old  Man  ?j>d  Itis  Boy  in  a 
fraall  Sloop,  going  to  cany  Com  ftom  one  Part  of  the  Bay 
to  another ;  they  iore'd  the  Man  and  Boy  to  furrendcr  the 
Sloop,  Mid  rive  them  the  Boat  which  they  had :  Then 
they  proceeded  in  the  Sloop  towards  Kra-i'crk;  but  by 
ihe-.t  Ur-iiulrulneii  in  Navigation,  and  contrary  Winds, 
they  were  kept  out  lb  long,  that  they  were  almost  petiiVd 
with  Hunger;  at  length  they  cot  met  by  Opt.  U*f.  in 
Hi.  MajcJryt  Ship  the  The  Convict,  told  the  Op- 
rain  a  formal  Story,  That  they  ful'd  from  L.-r.-rr.  in  a  Ship 
bound  for  thefe  Partt ;  bu;  wcie  unfortuirtclv  met  with  by 
Pirxet,  on  this  Coail,  who  took  them  snd  their  Ship, 
itripp'ii  then  of  all,  and  tuna'd  them  (poor  Creature*)  a- 
drift  in  that  little  Sloop,  8V.  The  Captain  had  Compaf- 
f.on  on  them,  took  them  on  Board,  onlcrM  them  to  he  bet- 
ter cJoath'd  and  fed,  and  fo  proceeded  towards  firgioj 
Mein  time,  one  the  Man  of  War'.  Sailors,  tuirtmaging  their 
little  Moon,  found  force  Strews  and  Rollers,  who  imme- 
diately inform  "J*hc  Optain  of  it,  and  told  him,  that  as 
thefe  Tilings  were  cfed  in  no  other  Country  than  i'itriri* 
cr  MjrjUrJ,  for  rolling  Tobacco,  he  believed  thofe  P.  o- 
ple  were  Rur.-aways  from  thence,  and  had  i.-nposM  Fa!f- 
hoods  on  him  OThe  Optain  thereupon  ordered  one  of 
them  (a  young  Man  cf  a  better  Ountenaac;  than  the  ref!) 
to  be  brought  n  him,  who,  upon  Examination,'  eotifclVd 
the  whole  Story  of  their  Running  away;- and  takiiigthe  poor 
old  Man's  Sloop  from  him.  -  They  were  thru,  fecui'd,  and 
when  the  Ship  arrived  in  i~'rixiji?-%CK  drliver'd  up  to 
Juflice,  commirted  to  Prifor.,  :nd  were  laft  Week  try"d  at 
uSia  City,  by  a  Court  cf  Admiralty,  were  found  guilty  of 
Piracy,  and  all  Six  received  Sentence  of  Death,  His  Hon- 
our the  Govcmuor,"  thro'  hit  own  Clemency  and  the  Intcr- 
«fl»c."i  of  Opraia  has  been  pleas 'd  to  reprieve  the 
~~Vd,  and  one  other;  and  the  rcfl, 
:  White  Woman,  and  a  Mulatto 
:  to  be  esteemed,  in  a  few  Days ;  and  two  of  them 
ens  si  P^Svnmk  River/  near  the 


Plaeefiom  whence  they  ran,  and  theorhrr  :t  Vtti  Rinr.neu 
the  Place  where  they  committed  the  Piracy.  Titis  Account 
v.e  thought  proper  to  publi.1i,  in  hopes  it  may  be  a  Mcatta. 
to  deter  Others  fiom  luch  wkkcdOutfcs,  lilt  tliey  fhuuld 
fail  under  tiie  like  unhappy  CircorrJljr.ces. 

Oat  Crop  of  Tobacco  in  ll>'«  Colony,  it  generally  but 
very  1V.1d1.1cra:  this  Year. 

Jaup.it  t  S'(temttr  iC.  Mr.  Clifford  Dancer,  a  Merchant, 
lately  arrived  Irom  Liverpool,  Mr  John  Moll  of  Newtown, 
Ken:  Ounty,  and  two  Sailors,  coming  in  a  Long-Eoat 
with  Goods  from  Oieflcr  River,  for  thi;  Oty,  vers  ou 
Friday  Se'night  lalt  orerlet  in  the  Bay,  by  a  violent  Gait 
of  Wind,  and  all  drown'd.  And  one  Mi.  Hutton,  Matter 
of  a  Sloop  in  Sufquchaisna  River,  was  lately  d;ov.ii'd. 

The  great  Hopes  the  People  of  this  Province  had  con- 
ceived, tliat  a  Paper-Currency  would  be  printed  at  this 
Time,  arc  entirely  fjualh'd ;  lite  Bill  for  emitting  ii  nor 
palling  the  Upper  houte. 

Cnjlciii-Hc.'ife,  Nrx-Tork,  September  20. 

Invar d  Evtries. 
Brig  Oiarm.  Peggy,  Morgan  Dunovon,  from  Virginix 
Scoo.  Judith  and  Rebecca,  J.  Clarke  fiom  Nar.ucket. 
S^oop  Mary,  William  Ellifon  from  Onfu. 
Crigt.  Margate:  and  Mary,  Geo.  Frafcr  liomRltode-in^od 

Outward  Entries. 
Sloeip  Erwleavour,  R.  Robir.fon  for  Lewis. 
Sloop  Role,  J.  Travers  for  Montferraf. 
Bricc  Daniel,  OS.  Engs,  for  Virginia. 
Sloop  Rubie,  A.  Marlfhalk,  jun.  lor  Jamaica. 
Brigt.  John,  A.  Eiffel,  foi  Dit:». 
Bligt.  Charging  Peggy,  M  Donovon,  D,llt. 

Oiiirti  fij-DtpX'jrt. 
Sloop  Siccefi,  S  Huxford,  for  New  London. 
Scoon.  Prince  William,  W.  Smith  to  Jamaica. 
Sloop  Prince  Frederick,  G.White,  to  South  Oiolina. 
Sloop  Speedwell,  A.  Schermcrhom,  to  Bolton. 
Sloop  Mary,  William  Beekman,'  to  Dim. 
Sloop  Role,  J  Travers,  to  Montferrat. 
Bligt.  Dauiel,  O  lings,  to  Virginia. 

<PLiladelpbia,  Ofltler  a. 
On  Thurfilay  laft,  one  lame;  Smith  rerrivrd  Sentence 
of  Death  at  our  Supream  C»<ut   lot  Burglary  anil  Fcl"ny. 

_  Vcfterday  being  rhe  Anniverfary  EleQion  in  this  Pro- 
vince, the  fo!!o»ing  Gentlemen  were  cholen  for  the  enfii 
ing  Year,  for  I'mladelphi  i  County  , 

Allcmbly.  JZ*  Su/ft.  7*  G*Jfi*.  F.AisrJt  Htm,,  lf-i 
turn  ,l/«<v»«.  JhWto  'Xettrft*,  DmiJ  P«ti,  jtln  CaA- 
VAhdrt,  arvi  7I#*.n  Rkiict 
Commiirioner.    fitat  Ltttl. 

Aff  ffois.    J4m  ^cj.'*,  IV.Hum  CWvr,  .vr*ro  P-dbf 
/«r.  ll.ihtn  f,?,r,  Em  lUmAi,  an. I  7-"rr  aV^-jni 
Sheriffs,  a  fin  RtsA,  and  SkhUt  SmU. 
Conners.  O^tnOan,  and  JSirxk  L>.nn. 

Ciry-Burgeffes.    7r*»  Kwjlt,  and  7)»«.»<  7rr$t. 
City-AffelTors.    fhtiuii  Sim,  •fimmbt  Strong,  ffMMI 
Ciuwr'/jr,         XaMtr,  Jtt*  tijrnfa,  and  Jtfrfb  l'n;;tt. 

We  hear  from  Clrfrr,  that  the  fallowing  Gentlemen 
wete  telled  there,  to  fcrve  in  the  Aifembly,  for  that 
Count/,  &!<!>  GftkrJ,  Rkkmt  U*)ti.  Jtfrfi  Brimm, 

<flim*  Qu^Vr,  lt'i  !>*m  /frU,  Smmntl  Uihai,  Jami 
J**»  ,nd  7^e  />«**. 

w  We  hive  nor  yet  heard  whoarechofen  for  ff«.-4/C6unty, 
and  tk.  N.-iv  Ounty  of  Lm.  fpir. 

LaftTuefday  the  1  lonourabl E  BmAR  LctuniCthnt,  Efq; 
Govenour  of  'Maryland,  having  betn  here  fome  Days  ois 
a  Vilitto  oat  lionourable  Govemour,  lit  out  on  lus  Re- 
'um  h:rae. 

Laf  Monday,  one  John  Martin,  a  Brewer*  Servant  of 
this  C'tv,  being  about  to  put  a  Cask  of  Beer  on  hoard 
Opt.  dmtit't  Ship,  milVd  his  Footing  aid  fell  into  the  Ri- 
vet ;  md  the  Cuk  following  him,  and  falling  upon  hia 
Head,  he  was  unfortunately  drown'd. 
"  Wi  heat  from  Amboy,  that  all  the  Pcrfin»  coneem'd 
with  Earnm  (the  f-me  that  dy'd  at  Sea  in  his  Paffape  from 
Dublutothis  Place)  in  eountcrfcitini;  the  xti  Bills  of 
Nra  Jeifey,  are  asprehcrvded  an.1  fecsir'd  in  their  Piifoq. 
bis  Ml  foutd  that  any  ether  of  the  New  Bill,  *re 
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Cftflltcl  but  tlscfc  or  lS  i.  And  it  is  rertuikible  thi:  all 
Attempts  of  K>nd  upon  tl>c  Pap™  Money  ot  this  and 
lite  mHibourin,;  L'iovukC*,  have  been  detcicd  tod  loci 

•it*  mated*. 

« 

Cificm-Hon/f^NiadtlptM,  EntrH  Inward*. 

Sloop  Hope,  Eli  i*  Naudrin,  f.om  Boflor- 
SIoop  lKj<c.  John  llnv-cl,  liom  An:igua 
Bti^C  Pcrinfwuod,  Tl-.onus  Bta!y,  l:um  M-ulcra 

fttfrri  Q.ti-jjjT.li. 

Scooner  John,  Thomas  Wii-1.:,  to  Bofton. 

li..St.  R.cl.ard  and  William.  W.  Mavle.  for  LLboa 

Mi.,.  l>lis<occ,  James  Baytcy,  for  i\la.)U>d- 

Clcjrti  Jvr  Depjriurr. 
Ship  Lnodon  Hope,  Thomas  Annis,  lor  I 
ihip  J^hn  and  Anna,  James  Shcilcy,  for 


Advertifcmcnts. 

TO  be  Sold  by  Edward  Sbiffea,  choice 

Hard  Soap,  very  Rcafmiablc. 

RU  N  away  on  the  ijth  of  September  paft, 
liom  ««  fWAM  of  H'extUri  in  O/rr  County,  a 
bo.vjnt  Man  named  7W«  Cu$v.t\,  of  i  middle  Stature  and 
ruddy  Ggntltrnjncr,  1m  Hair  inclining  tolled:  He  had  on 
when  he  wen:  away,  a  little  white  fhoit  Wig,  an  old  Hat, 
U.-jgget  Waftcoit,  the  Body  lined  with  Linnen  ;  eoarfc 
Lh.ikii  Biccchcs,  grey  woollen  Stockings,  and  round  toe 'd 
Shoes. 

Whoever  (hall  fccuic  the  faid  Servant  fo  that  hit  Mafici 
|M(  have  him  again,  (hall  have  'li.tte  Puaiii  Reward,  and 
ic-loaablc  Clur-cspaid  by 

'  Rk,  Ptkhttd 

T3  U  N  away  on  the  10th  of  September  paft, 

f.om  i I '.Hunt  Dtattt  of  GtemMmn  Townftiip,  in 
PhhAlfS  1.1  County,  a  fcivaut  Man  named  JJeHizedrtk 
jitnii,  of  a  middle  Statute,  and  rcddifti  curled  Hair  : 
He  had  on  «hen  he  went  away,  a  good  Felt  Hat,  a  dailc 
Cir.tumon-colour'd  Coat,  black  Diuggct  Jacket,  moufe- 
calnurM  drugget  Breeches,  grey  Stocking,  and  rsewM»o« 
Whoever  lecurca  the  faid  Runaway,  lb  that  his  Mailer 
tfiav  have  him  afain.  dull  have  Itutttty  ShUmgt  Reward, 
and  rcafotublc  Charge*  paid,  by  me 

If  ilium  Dratt  i, 

Latcl)  Re-printed  and  Sold  at  tJy  Ncu  <Prjitt- 
iug-OjJicc  near  the  Market. 

THE  'PSALMS  of  Dmid,  Imita- 
ted in  the  Language  of  the  Kca>  Itftmrttt,  ard  ap- 
ply'd  to  the  Chiillian  State  and  Worfhip.    By  /.  Wmtf 
V.  D  M     The  Seventh  Edition. 

N.  B.  9il$  If  'eri  t.ti  met  crilb  fmb  a  ftrrrjl  f  r-J  Rjerftlen 
aid  Ffttm  *mtni>  tbt  Petleflnu  Difitmttt  in  Great  Britaia,  Eft. 
v/Ui.rr  Pic»byteriant,  Independents,  tt  Baptifts,  /Jar  Six 
Urrt  ttftuffmt  Uftr,  fbil  bwv  htrn  ftSdtf  >»  »  vrryfi*  fimt. 

'Jit  iliej  Deffjl  ef  tlit  ttttHtrt  Ptrftrmtut  (  m  tbt  -fW<r 
m.jiuir'ti  in  in  In  sldvtrtiftmtrt  to  tU  Rtndte)  it  "  tt  im- 
"  frA*  Pfilmody  tt  Religious  Singing;  W  tt  nvam^e  arA 
"  ajpfi  tUftKjMitt  PrjButef  it  in  fatJuk  jfjfemtlit i  mJ  fri- 
*'  t:ilt  Famihtt  with  mirt  Haxur  tmd  Dtligli  ;  «rl  tit 
"  RfjJiit^  if  it  mtf  it/.i  rrttrtun  ttt  Vlr'.em  mti  th  Of/rt 
"  tiitbdntut  PUafurtarJ  Itli  Mrdtta:icxt.  'flmferr  UtttwU 
"  rryiw^  In  RejJert,  tit  fnftr  Smftti,  tt  frruft  it  ll*f  ;  tn:4 
"  A/nt/ty  fttrtd  Httrmt  tbef  mtr  fiml  tmt  fttrrxl  tltt  /ml 
*'  tbtir  «a»  (Ufi  mkA  'Ttmftr,  tr  tit  CinwrfUmtt  tf  tltr  M* 
"  tn.lin  tr  FrmiAi  ;  tltf  vusy  ttmh  ibth  •rn  fmb  ir  trt 
"  p"ftr  ft  Itrir  jtge,  tnjhj  trtafunrg  tbtm  in  tbtir  Xrmtry 
tbt)  nrr  U  fmifA  ft  pkmt  Rtlmmttt,  tr  tn*j  trttriiun 
i  with  i  ■ 


"  tttir  FhnAt  > 


L  Atcly  Imported  from  Lci.dcu,  by  r/c/;i 

Le,  mi  are  to  be  Ibid  bv  him  at  the  lost  eft  1'iico, 
es:h:r  by  Wholcf.dc  or  Retatc,  it  h:s  Shop  in  .l/awr  Stmt, 
o.-er  againft  tiie  P><  .  ■  .■■  Mc«in;-Houfe,  iheli  Gocxis 
foilomng,  c^ 

Callicoes,  divers  Sorts.  Hollands,  and  fcvcral  forts  of 
Sheeting  Lumen.  Several  forts  of  Diapers  and  Table-Cloths. 
Several  forts  of  Camhricks.  Mantu«  .Silks,  and  Graffct*. 
Bc>)llan,  and  plainCaliirr.anco.  Tamic  yard- wide.  Men's 
dyed  ihammie  Cloves  Women's  bint.  Lamb.  Scitcbing 
Silk,  Thread  and  Silk.  Twill  for  Women.  Silk  ard  Rib- 
bands. Double  Thread  Stockings.  Men's  white  fhammie 
Gloves.  Silk  Handkerchiefs  fic  other  forts  of  Handkerchiefs. 
Men's  gtai'd  Cloves,  Topp'd.  Men's  Shoe  Buckles,  Bath- 
mctal.  Masks  for  Women.  Several  forts  of  Penknives. 
Plain  metal  Buttons  for  Men's  Coats  and  Jackets.  Ivory 
Cafe-Knives,  andlcvcral  fin; > of  Pocket-Knivcs.  Dowbflc* 
fevcral  forts.  Huckabags,  and  RuiTia  Linnrn.  Otnaburcrn. 
Several  forts  of  Looking  GlalTj  s.  Garhcks  and  brow  n  Viol  - 
land.  Bag-Holbnd  aV«».  Several  fort»  of  Druggets  Kir.e 
Kcrfeyt.  Superfine  do-iblc  mill  d  Drab.  Biuad  aoehs. 
London  Shalloons.  Rne and  eoarfc  Hal*.  Men  and  Wo- 
men's Crfl'fi  Shoes  Stockings,  ftvcral  forts,  far  Men,  Wo- 
men aivd  Children.  Several  forts  of  Caps.  Womcu's  Bon- 
net*. Several  Ibrts of  Horn  arul  tvory  ComSi.  Gcn-powi'er, 
Shot,  and  Flints.  Bibles  of  fcvcral  forts.  Teitamcrct, 
Plahers  aikl  Piimers.  Laigc  Paper  Books,  and  fmall  ones, 
with  Pocket- Uooks,  and  oilier  Stationary  Ware.  Several 
forts  of  Chccquci'd  LinoCD.  11  mncU  and  Duroy*.  Stcts- 
Snuif. 

ft  it  LE<?  h  ll*  *ltt*Ptrft»,  Om  /Itftfth  /.W  U 
rocr  Enquire  of  him  and  know  further. 

gIBLES,  Tcflamcnts,  Pfaltcrs,  Pfalm- 

Books,  Accompl-Books,  Bills  of  Lading  bound  and 
unbound,  Common  Blank  Borvis  for  Money,  Bonds  wi;H 
Judgment,  Countcibonds,  A i hi: ration  Boods,  Arbitration 
Bonds  with  Umpirage,  Bail  Bonds,  Coimterbonds  to  fave 
Bail  harmlcf,.  Bills  of  Sale,  Powers  of  Attorney,  Writs, 
Summons,  Apprentices  W.enuirc*,  Servants  Indentures, 
Penal  Bills,  Promifory  Notes,  ©V.  all  the  Blanks  in  the 
mod  auihcntick  Forms,  ard  coircQlv  printed  ;  may  be  had 
it  the  Publiihcrs  of  this  paper ;  who'  pcrlonn  ali  t>tba  Sotu 
of  Printing  at  reilorublc  Rate*. 

VEry  good  Livc-Gccfc  Fcr.thcrs  to  be  fold 

at  Et*»  Pte.tr%  in  Qiclnut-irctt,  next  Door  but  one 
to  jttintu  Hwtiltm,  UCf$ 

JtiJI  <Pnb!iJbcd: 
TITAN  LEEDS'j  Almanack, 

for  the  Year,  l*;o.  in  his  ufual  plain  Method;  be- 
ing far  preferable  to  any  yet  published  in  jtmerk:  To  be 
Sold  by  DttviA  fam  at  the  late  Printing  Office  of  SjikmI 
Ktrmtr,  at  Three  Shillings  and  nine-pence  per  Dozen. 

N.  B.  Jt  tltt  yilmnuLk  ftr  ill  IFcnb  f.f/  tr.tt  tcitl  sotrtcr- 
ftl  *,  it  ftlsj  rtit'i  lb*  Prttt  tf  tit  Crtr  tt  15 1.  *  yt*rt 

fit  Ciiari  RtAfm  lU  Printer  etuntt  ttftrA  term  mitt  lit  tint- 
mertietri  Pekt :  But  feu  I  ibit  FrktJIf  fV»r*»  tt  lit  PteUuk  , 
Tiart  abra  the)  tar  jilmmitri  fur  %  I  at  liKem  tbt}  Ht-iJ!  mt 
r.;«.'  T.:a.n  Lml,-j,-.-,ar^r/#*,;»ieVr 

Speedily  VttU  be  <Pub!i(bed: 
QODFREY's  Almanack,  for  tho 

Year  i;;o.  Containing  the  Lunations,  Eclrpfes, 
Judgment  of  the  Weather,  the  Spring  Tide*,  Altm'i  Ri- 
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States,  the  Secrets  of  Courts,  and  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  all  Nations.  Men  thus  accom- 
plished are  very  rare  in  this  remote  Part  of  the 
World  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Writer  of 
these  Papers  could  make  up  among  his  Friends 
what  is  wanting  in  himself.  Upon  the  Whole,  we 
may  assure  the  Publick,  that  as  far  as  the  encou- 
ragement we  meet  with  will  enable  us,  no  Care  and 
Pains  shall  be  omitted,  that  may  make  the  Penn- 
sylvania Gazette  as  agreeable  and  useful  an  Fnter- 
tainment  as  the  Nature  of  the  Thing  will  allow." 

The  same  number  contains  an  editorial  bearing 
reference  to  a  long-existing  dispute  between  the 
legislature  and  Governor  of  New  York,  concern- 
ing the  salary  of  the  latter.  Burnet,  who  was 
then  governor,  persisted  in  demanding  a  settle  J 
salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  himself  and 
his  successors  ;  while  the  legislature  as  persistently 
refused,  and,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage, 
voted  the  governor's  salary  every  year.  The  ar- 
ticle, after  reciting  a  history  of  the  dispute,  goes 
on  to  say:  "Much  deserved  praise  has  the  de- 
ceased governor  received  for  his  steady  integrity  in 
adhering  to  his  instructions,  notwithstanding  the 
great  difficulty  and  opposition  he  met  with,  and 
the  strong  temptations  offered  from  time  to  time 
to  induce  him  to  give  up  the  point.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  something  is  due  to  the  Assembly  (as 
the  love  and  zeal  of  that  country  for  the  present 
establishment  is  too  well  known  to  suffer  any  sus- 
picion of  want  of  loyalty),  who  continue  thus 
resolutely  to  abide  by  what  they  think  tneir  right 
and  that  of  the  ]>cople  they  represent ;  maugie 
all  the  arts  and  menaces  of  a  governor  famed 
for  his  cunning  and  politics,  backed  with  instruc- 
tions from  home,  and  powerfully  aided  by  the 
great  advantage  such  an  officer  always  has  of 
engaging  the  principal  men  of  a  place  in  his  j>arty, 
by  conferring  where  he  pleases  so  many  posts  of 
profit  and  honor.  Their  happy  mother  country 
will  perhaps  observe  with  pleasure,  that  though  her 
gallant  cocks  and  matchless  dogs  abate  their  natural 
fire  and  intrepidity,  when  transported  to  a  foreign 
clime  (as  this  nation  is),  yet  her  sons  in  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  earth,  and  even  to  the  third 
ami  fourth  descent,  still  retain  that  anient  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  that  undaunted  courage  which  have 
in  every  age  so  gloriously  distinguished  Bkitons 
and  ENGLISHMEN  from  the  rest  of  mankind." 

After  publishing  three  numbers,  the  following 
announcement  appeared  :  "  We  shall  from  tinje  to 


time  have  all  the  noted  Publick  Prints  from  Great 
I  Britain,  New  England,  New  York,  Maryland  and 
Jamaica,  besides  what  news  may  be  collected  from 
private  Letters  and  Informations;  and  we  doubt 
not  of  continuing  to  give  our  Customers  all  the 
satisfaction  they  expect  from  a  Performance  of  this 
Nature." 

The  "Gazette,"  under  the  new  management, 
gained  reputation  and  approval,  but  until  Franklin 
obtained  the  appointment  of  postmaster,  Bradford's 
u  Mercury"  had  the  largest  circulation  ;  after  this 
event,  the  "Gazette"  had  a  full  proportion  of 
subscribers  and  of  advertising  custom,  and  it  be- 
came very  profitable. 

Meredith  and  Franklin  separated  in  May  1732. 
Franklin  continued  the  "Gazette,"  but  published 
it  only  once  a  week.  In  1733,  he  printed  it  on  a 
crown  half-sheet  in  quarto.  Imprint,  "Phila- 
delphia; Printed  by  B.  Franklin,  Postmaster,  at 
the  New  Printing  Office  near  the  Market.  Price, 
10  s.  a  year.  Where  Advertisements  are  taken  in, 
and  Book  Binding  is  done  reasonably  in  the  best 
manner."  In  1741,  he  enlarged  the'  size  to  a 
demy  epiarto  half-sheet,  and  added  a  cut  of  the 
Pennsylvania  arms  in  the  title.  In  1745,  he  re- 
turned to  foolscap  folio.  In  1747,  the  "Gazette" 
was  published  "  By  B.  Franklin,  Postmaster,  and 
D.  Hall ;"  it  was  enlarged  to  a  whole  sheet,  crown 
folio;  and  afterward,  by  a  great  increase  of  adver- 
tisements, to  a  sheet,  and  often  to  a  sheet  and  a 
half  demy. 

The  14 Gazette"  was  put  into  mourning  October 
31st  1765,  on  account  of  the  stamp  act,  passed 
by  the  British  Parliament,  which  was  to  take  effect 
the  next  day.  From  that  time  until  November 
21st  following,  the  publication  of  it  was  suspended. 
In  the  interim,  large  handbills,  as  substitutes,  were 
published,  headed,  "Remarkable  Occurrences." 
I  "  No  Stamped  Paper  to  be  had,"  &c.  When  re- 
vived, it  was  published  without  an  imprint  until 
Feb.  6th  1766;  it  then  appeared  with  the  name 
of  David  Hall  only,  who  now  became  the  pro- 
prietor and  printer  of  it.  In  May  following,  it 
was  published  by  Hall  &  Sellers,  who  continued 
it  until  1777  ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
army,  the  publishers  retired  from  Philadelphia,  and 
the  publication  was  suspended  while  the  British 
possessed  the  city.  On  the  evacuation  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  "Gazette"  was  again  revived,  and 
published  once  a  week  until  the  death  of  Sellers, 
in^L&H- 
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PARTISAN  WARFARE  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA  DURING  THE  WAR  FOR 

INDEPENDENCE. 

By  Theodore  L.  Chase. 


Partisan  contests  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  I 
ol  South  Carolina  during  the  Revolutionary  war 
were  conducted  with  a  vindictiveness  and  bar- 
lurity  that  had  no  parallel  except  in  Indian  war- 
fare on  the  northern  frontier.  Portions  of  the 
i  olony  would  at  one  time  be  under  the  control  of 
one  party,  and  then,  by  a  turn  of  events,  come 
under  the  rule  of  their  opponents,  developing 
such  feelings  of  embittered  hatred  that  the  upper 
country  became,  as  it  were,  the  battle  ground  of 
neighbors  and  kindred,  apparently  determined 
upon  a  war  of  extermination.  Among  the  most 
active,  skilful  and  relentless  leaders  in  this  unnatu- 
ral strife  was  William  Cunningham,  or  "Bloody 
Hill"  Cunningham,  as  he  has  been  termed  from 
that  day  to  the  present.  His  family  emigrated 
from  Virginia  to  "Ninety  Six,"1  now  Kdgcfield, 
South  Carolina,  in  1769,  when  he  wis  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  Little  is  known  concerning 
him  during  the  subsequent  six  years  further  than 
that  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  young  men  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence over  them.  When  the  colonies  decided  to 
separate  from  the  mother  country,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  "Ninety  Six"  opposed 
those  measures  and  sided  with  the  crown.  Cun- 
ningham, however,  attached  himself  to  the  revo- 
lutionary party,  and  assisted  John  Caldwell'  in 
raising  a  company  of  armed  volunteers  for  the 
express  purpose  of  overawing  the  Tories  and  pre- 
venting them  from  creating  disturbances.  He  was 
with  Caldwell  when  that  officer  captured  Fort 
Charlotte,  on  the  Savannah  river,  July  12,  1775, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  went 
with  his  company  to  Charleston,  and  was  present 
when  the  British  fleet,  under  Sir  Peter  Parker, 
was  repulsed  by  Colonel  Moultrie's  Palmetto 
Fort,  on  Sullivan's  island.  Colonel  Caldwell's 
company  of  rangers  after  that  event  returned  to 

•  Ninety  Six  received  its  name  in  consequence  of  being 
nilKty-MX  miles  from  Prince  George,  the  frontier  foit.  It 
was  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  Abbeville  district,  near 
the  line  of  Edgefield,  and  about  six  miles  from  the  Saluda. 

•The  family  of  Captain  John  Caldwell  came  from  Char- 
lotte county,  Virginia,  and  were  among  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  Newberry  district,  S.  C  He  was  uncle,  by  the 
mother's  side,  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 


I  the  upj>er  country,  and  formed  a  portion  of  Gene 
ral  Williamson's  army  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Cherokees  in  September  following.  In  that 
command  Cunningham  served  in  the  capacity  of  a 
wagoner,  and  for  some  cause  was  publicly  whipped. 
It  is  not  known  for  what  offence  this  punishment 
was  inflicted,  but  in  those  days  it  was  seldom  or 
never  applied  to  a  white  man  except  for  theft; 
it  was  an  ignominious  punishment,  and  those  who 
suffered  by  the  lash  became  outcasts  from  society. 
Soon  after  this  Cunningham  deserted  to  the  Tories, 
and  began  the  bloody  career  which  has  made  his 
name  conspicuous  for  habitual  savage  brutality, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  infancy,  the  meek,  the 
innocent,  or  those  who,  in  pitiful  entreaty,  sought 
mercy  at  his  feet.  When  the  British  captured 
Charleston,  and  Corn  wall  is  and  Rawdon  had 
established  defensive  posts  throughout  the  colony, 
he  began  a  partisan  warfare  by  pursuing  and 
|)ersecuting  the  Whigs  in  the  Saluda  country  and 
adjacent  districts.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman, 
knew  every  mile  of  the  country,  was  daring,  reck- 
less and  unsparing,  and  long  before  the  British 
were  driven  to  the  sea-coast  had  acquired  a  terri- 
ble notoriety  for  crime,  which,  however,  was 
greatly  excelled  by  later  outrages.  In  the  summer 
of  1 781  1  he  British  and  Tories  were  expelled  from 
the  district  of  "  Ninety  Six,"  and  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  Cunningham,  taking  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  tne  usual  military  force  stationed  there 
for  defence  of  the  inhabitants,  organized  a  com- 
mand of  about  three  hundred  men,  who  secretly 
made  their  way  in  small  bodies  to  Rogue's  Ford,  on 
the  Edisto,  from  whence  they  scattered  themselves 
over  the  country,  operating  simultaneously  at  seve- 
ral points,  mounting  themselves  by  stealing  horses 
from  the  Whigs.  From  the  Kdisto  they  went  to 
the  Saluda;  one  squad,  commanded  by  a  man 
named  Williams,  started  for  Mount  Willing, 
whilst  another,  under  a  Captain  Radrliffe,  took 
another  direction,  plundering  the  inhabitants  of 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  upon. 

A  party  of  Whigs,  among  whom  was  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  James  Butler,  Jr.,  went  in  pursuit  of  the 
depredators.  They  followed  Radcliffe's  squad  to 
the.  Big  Saluda,  which  being  swollen  by  heavy 
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rains,  young  Butler  was  compelled  to  swim  the 
stream  and  bring  a  canoe  from  the  opposite  side, 
in  order  to  get  his  party  over.    They  found  the 
trail  of  RadclifTe's  men,  continued  the  pursuit 
with  caution,  and  succeeded  in  surprising  them, 
killed  Radcliffe  and  others,  and  dispersed  the 
party.     The   detachment  under    Williams  was 
subsequently  followed  by  Captain  Turner  with 
twenty-one  men,  among  whom  was  Captain  James 
liutler,  who  had  volunteered.     They  came  up 
with  Williams  near  Lexington  Court-House,  and 
recovered  the  stolen  property.    On  his  return, 
Turner,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  some  of  his 
jarty,  stopped  for  rest  and  refreshment  at  a  small 
unfinished  house  on  Cloud's  creek,  in  Lexington, 
near  the  line  of  Edgefield  district.    Here,  while 
the  party  were  engaged  in  dressing  a  beef,  they 
were  surprised  by  Cunningham  with  nearly  his 
whole  command.    Turner's  squad  instantly  took 
shelter  in  the  unfinished  log-house,  and  were  fired 
upon  by  the  assailants,  but  without  injury.  Turner 
dispatched  two  men  to  treat  with  Cunningham, 
who  asked  them  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
jarty  that  had  killed  Radcliffe.    Upon  being  told 
that  they  did,  he  then  replied,  "You  shall  all 
die;  I  give  no  quarters,"  and  immediately  shot 
both  of  them.    The  inmates  of  the  house  thus 
learning  what  was  to  be  their  fate,  determined  to 
defend  their  lives  to  the  last.    This  they  did  until 
their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  several  of  the 
assailants  being  killed  and  others  wounded.  Du- 
ring a  temporary  cessation  of  the  fight  a  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  surrender.    The  elder  Butler 
said  that  he  had  no  hoj>c  for  himself,  but  if  his 
son's  life  could  be  saved  he  had  no  objection. 
The  youth,  rejecting  the  idea  of  saving  himself  if 
his  father  was  to  perish,  fired  his  rifle  at  a  man 
named    Stuart,  concealed   behind   a   tree,  and 
received  a  mortal  wound  a  moment  after.  "I 
am  a  dead  man,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  there  are 
yet  three  bullets  in  my  pouch."    The  father,  who 
was  also  wounded,  took  them  and  deliberately 
fired  at  the  assailants.    The  ammunition  of  the 
party  being   wholly  exhausted,  a  hand-to-hand 
fight   followed   with   the  butts  of  their  guns. 
Finally  overcome  by  numbers,  the  survivors,  with 
two  exceptions,  were  brought  out  and  a  ring 
formed  around  them,  when  they  were  deliberately 
hewed  to  pieces  by  the  sword.    Taking  for  granted 
that  the  friends  of  the  victims  would  come  to  bury 
the  dead,  Cunningham  had  placed  in  concealment 


a  detachment  of  men  overlooking  the  spot,  and 
ready  to  renew  the  work  of  slaughter  as  soon  as 
they  should  appear.    These  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  wretch  named  Westcott,  who,  finding 
that  none  but  females  came  to  rescue  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  and  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  a 
second  butchery,  insulted  the  helpless  women  by 
detailing,  with  cold-blooded  insolence,  how  the 
victims    had   behaved   while   being  butchered. 
Turner,  he  said,  "  bounced  from  the  ground  like 
a  ball  with  every  cut  of  the  sabre  ;  "  "others  got 
upon  their  knees  and  implored  for  mercy;*'  but 
"old  Butler  was  so  damned  tough  and  obstinate 
that  they  found  it  hard  work  to  kill  him,  and  he 
made  no   prayers  Tor  life."     Leaving  Cloud's 
creek,  Cunningham  proceeded  up  the  Cherokee 
road  toward  Saluda  Old  Town,  burning  and  slaugh- 
tering as  he  went.    Having  burned  Anderson's 
mills  and  out  houses,  he  crossed  the  Saluda  on  his 
way  to  the  house  of  his  former  commander,  John 
Caldwell,  burning  every  house  and  plundering 
everything  which  could  be  found.    Caldwell  had 
heard  that  Bill  Cunningham  and  his  band  were  in 
the  adjoining  district  committing  dreadful  ravages, 
and  was  urged  by  his  wife  to  escape  and  seek  con- 
cealment.   He  had  deferred  his  departure  from 
day  to  day,  but  his  horse  was  saddled  at  the  door 
and  he  was  drawing  on  his  boots  preparatory  to 
dejxarture,  when    the    house  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  led  by  Cunningham  him- 
self.   The  unarmed  and   unresisting   man  was 
seized  in  his  chair,  carried  into  the  open  yard, 
a  circle  of  soldiers  formed  around  him,  and  their 
leader  setting  the  example,  he  was  deliberately 
hacked  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
The  house  and  buildings  were  then  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed.    At  Ensley's  shop,  a  short  distance 
from   Caldwell's,  lived   a  staunch  Whig  named 
Stokely  Towles.    Advised  of  Cunningham's  ap- 
proach, although  sick  at  the  time  with  small- 
pox, he  sought  concealment  in  his  fodder- house. 
A  man  named  Edward  Turner,  by  whom  Towles 
was  well  known,  rode  up  to  the  house  alone,  and 
under  pretence  of  friendship  for  him  and  that 
he  came  to  save   him,  persuaded  the  wife  of 
Towles  to  reveal  the  secret  of  his  hiding-place. 
The  confiding  woman,  glad  to  find  a  friend  among 
the  banditti,  sent  her  little  boy  John  with  Turner 
to  the  place  where  his  father  was  hidden.  The 
boy  called  to  his  father,  who  on  making  his 
|  appearance  was  instantly  shot,  and  the  murderer 
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rode  off,  leaving  the  child  to  carry  to  his  mother 
the  dreadful  result  of  her  own  weakness.1 

Cunningham  with  his  command  next  proceeded 
to  Hay's  station,  a  block-house  defended  by  about 
twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Joseph 
Hays.  This  post  was  successfully  defended  until 
set  on  fire  by  burning  arrows.  Hays  then  sur- 
rendered, as  he  supposed,  upon  terms  agreed 
upon,  but  no  sooner  had  he  laid  down  his  arms 
than  Cunningham  told  certain  of  his  men  to  enter 
the  block-house  and  select  such  prisoners  as  they 
desired  should  be  spared.  The  women  and  child- 
dren,  with  a  few  others  on  account  of  their  extreme 
youth,  were  saved.  The  others,  fourteen  in  num- 
ber, were  marched  to  an  old  field  and  made  to 
take  their  seats  on  the  ground.  Two  of  these, 
Col.  Hays  and  Daniel  Williams,  were  suspended 
from  the  ridgepole  of  a  fodder-stack ;  the  pole 
broke,  and  they  fell  strangled  to  the  ground, 
when  Cunningham  with  others  of  his  men  hewed 
them  to  pieces  with  their  swords.  Joseph  Wil- 
liams, a  boy  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  said  to  his 
elder  brother  as  they  were  about  to  put  him 
to  death,  "  Brother  Daniel,  what  shall  1  tell 
mother?"  not  doubting  but  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  return  home.  His  question  was 
silenced  by  a  sword-stroke  from  Cunningham, 
who  left  one  victim  struggling  in  the  arms  of 
death  to  hew  down  the  other.  "  You  shall  tell 
her  nothing,"  were  the  words  by  which  he  re- 
ceived the  sentence  of  his  own  death.  This  tra- 
gedy wxs  the  last  wherein  a  number  of  lives  were 
sacrific  ed  during  this  "  bloody  scout."  It  has 
been  stated  that  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 


1  Turner  at  (he  ck*c  of  the  war  fletl  to  Florida,  n  here  he 
remained  until  1807,  when  thinking  that  pcrha|»s  the  pa*t 
was  no  longer  remembered,  revisited  his  sister.  Mr».  Stewart, 
on  the  Saluda.  John  Towles,  the  l»y  whom  Turner  had 
employed  to  call  his  father  from  his  hiding-place,  had  now 
become  a  man.  William,  an  infant  at  the  lime  of  his 
lather*!  death,  was  also  a  man.  They  became  aware  of 
Turner*!  reappearance  and  resolved  to  kill  him.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  Mrs.  Stewart's  by  night.  Turner  hearing  the 
feet  of  horses,  said  to  his  sister,  -  It  is  the  Towles,"  and 
endeavored  to  escape.  William  shot  him  through  the  neck, 
and  he  fell  to  the  ground  apparently  dead.  John  was  about 
to  make  the  matter  certain,  when  the  younger  took  hold 
cf  his  pistol  and  said,  •'  Never  shoot  a  dead  man." 
The  wound  was  not  fatal.  His  sister  dragged  him  into 
the  house,  concealed  him  and  nursed  him  in  secret.  She 
gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  procured  a  coffin  and  buried  it 
with  mock  solemnity. 


IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Charleston  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons had  been  massacred  by  his  orders,  but  now 
the  country  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the  peo- 
ple were  organizing  forces  for  the  capture  or  dis- 
persion of  his  command.  He  was  closely  followed, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  owed  his  escape 
solely  to  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  Ringtail,  which 
died  shortly  after  in  Charleston  from  the  effects  of 
this  pursuit. 

In  the  spring  of  1782  Cunningham  organized 
another  scout  on  a  small  scale,  as  his  command 
often  did  not  exceed  twenty  men.  These  how- 
ever made  up  for  lack  of  numbers  in  their  reckless- 
ness and  audacity.  They  were  all  good  horsemen, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  country.  The 
horsemanship  of  Cunningham  in  particular  was 
remarkable.  He  made  it  a  point  to  possess  the 
fastest  horse  obtainable,  and  at  this  time  rode  a 
sorrel  mare  of  great  beauty  called  Silver  Heels, 
whose  hind  feet  were  white,  or  rather  of  a 
silvery  color  above  the  fetlocks.  Cunningham 
himself  was  a  tall,  spare  man  of  good  appear- 
ance, active  frame,  and  at  this  period  about 
thirty-two  years  old.  Ned  Turner,  who  had  killed 
Towles,  was  second  in  command.  Dick  Turner, 
another  of  the  party,  was  one  of  his  lieutenants, 
and  rode  a  large  black  mare  which  had  been  stolen 
from  Gen.  Pickens.  Among  other  notorious  mem- 
bers of  his  command  were  Hal  Foster,  J.  Niblcts, 
Will  Hellams,  remarkaMe  for  his  ferocious  courage, 
lack  Davis,  a  very  daring  man,  and  John  Hood. 
Many  of  these  persons  had  lived  on  the  Saluda, 
and  were  well  actmainted  with  the  location  and 
people.  Their  appearance  in  that  section  caused 
great  alarm.  Capt.  William  Iiutler,  a  son  of  the 
one  whom  Cunningham  had  murdered,  com- 
manded a  small  company  of  mounted  men  raised 
under  the  orders  of  Gen.  Pickens  for  frontier 
defence. 

He  at  once  summoned  as  many  of  his  men  as 
were  within  convenient  distance.  His  muster  roll, 
still  in  existence,  records  the  presence  of  seventeen 
men,  the  most  of  whom  were  mounted  on  fleet, 
blooded  horses.  They  took  the  trail  of  Cunning- 
ham, which  led  towards  the  Little  Saluda.  Reach- 
ing the  house  of  Aaron  Etheregc,  a  Whig  who  hat! 
been  "lying  out"  through  fear  of  the  scouters, 
he  came  in  and  toltl  them  that  Cunningham  had 
gone  down  the  river.  The  pursuing  party  recov- 
ered the  trail,  but  lost  it  again  in  a  short  time  in 
consequence  of  Cunningham's  party  having  scat- 
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tered,  some  taking  one  direction  and  some  another, 
as  was  their  usual  precaution  to  cross  the  country 
and  elude  pursuit,  coming  together  again  at  con- 
venient places  by  previous  understanding.  Butler's 
party  were  compiled  to  halt — they  could  not  re- 
cover the  trail,  but  finally  concluded  to  follow  the 
large  track  of  a  single  horse,  which  brought  them 
into  the  old  Cherokee  road,  about  a  mile  below 
West's  ford,  on  the  Little  Saluda.  Here  it  was 
evident  that  Cunningham's  party  had  reunited 
ami  gone  off  in  the  direction  of  Joe  Cunning- 
ham's, who  lived  on  the  fork  of  Big  and  Little 
Saluda.  It  was  now  about  sunset,  and  beginning 
to  rain,  it  was  imj>ossible  to  keep  the  trail,  but  the 
party  pushed  forward  until  they  were  within  a  short 
distance  of  Joe  Cunningham's,  where  they  halted 
and  sent  two  of  their  number  forward  to  take 
observations,  and  if  possible  obtain  from  Joe- 
some  tidings  of  the  enemy.  They  approached 
the  house,  and  on  hailing  Joe's  wife  coming  to 
the  door,  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening  mistook 
the  two  troopers  for  two  of  Cunningham's  men, 
Hellams  and  Niblett.  Joe  and  his  wife  were 
harmless  tories,  so  they  encouraged  the  mistake 
and  pretended  to  have  lost  the  trail  of  their 
party,  and  she  summoning  her  husband  to  the 
Conference,  the  result  was  that  they  succeeded 
in  learning  that  the  object  of  their  pursuit  had 
taken  the  direction  of  Caroline's  ford,  on  the 
Big  Saluda.  Joe  was  compelled  to  accompany 
them  as  guide,  and  mounted  a  horse  in  the  same 
COStume  as  when  he  left  his  bed  at  the  summons 
of  his  wife.  Having  led  them  safely  across  the 
ford  he  was  dismissed  with  a  caution  in  regard  to 
taking  cold.  The  pursuing  party  struck  the  New- 
berry side  in  an  old  field  but  failed  to  find  the 
trail,  as  the  rain  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  the 
fugitives.  The  powder  of  the  pursuers  had  be- 
come wet,  rendering  their  fire-arms  useless.  The 
day  following  they  again  struck  the  trail,  followed 
it  about  a  mile  and  again  found  where  the  party 
had  separated. 

Here  they  resolved  to  reach  the  house  of  one 
John  Griffith  to  procure  food  for  themselves  and 
horses.  The  approach  to  the  house  was  by  a  short 
lane,  from  which  there  extended  at  a  right  angle  a 
long  line  of  fence  in  the  direction  it  was  supposed 
that  Cunningham  had  taken.  At  this  fence  three 
men  were  placed  in  ambush.  Butler  and  John 
Corley  took  their  position  at  the  end  of  the  lane, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  party  pushed  forward  to 
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the  house,  commenced  feeding  their  horses,  with 
bits  unremoved,  the  men  standing  beside  them 
ready  to  mount.  Hardly  had  they  begun  when 
the  sound  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  along  the 
fence.  Butler  gave  the  word  to  mount,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  three  men  in  ambush  fired  and 
dropped  one  of  three  of  Cunningham's  men  who 
were  in  pursuit  of  a  gray  mare  which,  having  been 
stolen  in  the  neighborhood,  had  marie  her  escape 
and  was  returning  to  her  rightful  owner.  The  two 
surviving  Tories  made  their  escape,  and  succeeded 
in  warning  their  comrades.  When  Butler's  party 
reached  the  si>ot  where  Cunningham  had  been 
encamped,  proofs  of  recent  occupancy  were 
apparent.  Pursuit  was  resumed  up  the  waters 
of  a  small  branch  which  led  through  a  tangled 
thicket.  The  waters  were  yet  muddy  from  his 
progress  through  them.  Fourteen  miles  he  was 
followed  without  being  seen,  but  the  trad  became 
clearer,  and  there  were  indications  which  led  But- 
ler to  conclude  that  the  enemy  was  near.  He  pur- 
sued with  more  caution,  and  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  discover  that  Cunningham  had  halted. 
Believing  that  he  had  eluded  pursuit  by  the  route 
taken,  and  fancying  that  his  retreat  was  effectually 
hidden  in  the  depths  of  tangled  woods  into  which 
he  had  led  the  party,  he  gave  orders  to  strip  the 
horses.  He  had  with  him  fifteen  men,  his  pur- 
suers were  seventeen  in  number.  Butler  made  ar- 
rangements for  effecting  a  surprise.  To  John  Cor- 
ley with  five  men  he  assigned  a  position  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy's  flight.  Four  men  were  to  steal 
forward  in  the  cover  of  a  hedge  row  in  order  to 
fire  upon  the  camp,  while  Butler  and  eight  men 
were  to  assault  with  all  their  energies.  Cunning- 
ham's party  had  their  cloaks  and  blankets  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  were  preparing  a  hasty  meal.  The 
first  intimation  they  had  of  the  success  of  their 
pursuers  keeping  on  their  trail  was  the  appearance 
of  Butler's  party  of  eight  about  their  camp.  The 
surprise  would  have  been  complete  but  for  the 
timely  challenge  of  Butler's  squad  by  one  of  Cun- 
ningham's men.  This  led  to  a  premature  charge 
by  Butler  before  his  other  parties  had  reached  the 
points  assigned  them. 

The  assault  was  too  sudden  to  allow  of  concert 
or  preparation  on  the  part  of  Cunningham's  men, 
and  each  dashed  away  for  his  individual  safety,  and 
in  order  to  scatter  their  pursuers  whom  they  natu- 
rally supposed  to  be  more  numerous  than  they 
were.    In  the  first  onslaught  firearms  were  drawn 
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by  both  parties,  but  they  proved  useless  from  the 
powder  being  damp.  Butler  got  sufficiently  near 
to  Cunningham  to  strike  at  him  with  his  sword, 
and  kept  close  in  pursuit,  leaving  the  rest  of  his 
party  to  pursue  the  others.  Cunningham  and 
Dirk  Turner  kept  together  through  an  old  field 
bottom,  a  part  of  which  had  grown  up  in  briers, 
and  at  length  made  for  the  river.  In  a  short 
time  Cunningham  and  Turner  sejorated,  Butler 
pursuing  the  one  and  Abner  Corley  and  John 
Berry  following  Turner.  Butler  ami  Cunningham 
were  both  admirable  riders,  and  both  had  fleet 
horses.  As  long  as  they  ran  in  the  woods  the  train- 
ing of -Butler's  horse  "  Ranter"  gave  him  the  ad- 
vantage, but  "Silver  Heels,"  on  open  ground,] 
would  distance  almost  any  rival.  Butler  desired 
to  take  Cunningham  a  prisoner  and  make  an  ex- 
ample of  him.  More  than  once  he  struck  at  him 
with  his  sword,  summoning  him  to  fight  or  sur- 
render. The  reply  of  Cunningham  was  simply  to 
put  his  pistol  over  his  shoulder.  He  snapped  it 
several  times.  At  each  failure  Butler  shouted 
"  You  arc  gone,  Cunningham  !"  while  the  latter  si- 
lently gave  spur  to  his  marc  and  went  ahead. 
Good  fortune  brought  him  to  an  open  path  in 
which  his  mare  could  show  both  blood  and  bot- 
tom ;  rising  in  his  stirrups  he  patted  the  animal 
affect  innately  on  the  neck,  and  with  a  shout  left 
his  enemy  behind.  Before  this  advantage  was 
gained,  however,  the  fugitive  had  thrown  oft"  his 
saddle  bags  to  lighten  himself,  and  finally  lost  his 
cap  and  sabre.  Meanwhile  Dick  Turner  had 
turned  on  Abner  Corley,  and  it  was  only  on  the 
reappearance  of  John  Berry  and  Capt.  Butler  that 
the  daring  outlaw  resumed  his  flight.  The  charge 
was  hot  and  heavy,  and  more  successful  than  was 
the  pursuit  of  Cunningham.  A  sword-cut  of  Cor- 
ley's  above  the  eye,  followed  by  a  second  which 
rendered  his  bridle  arm  useless,  brought  Turner  to 
the  ground.  They  were  engaged  in  tying  him 
when  Frederic  Scissom  rode  up  and  without  a 
word  shot  the  prisoner  dead.  Niblets,  another  of 
Cunningham's  party,  was  captured,  but  afterwards 
escaped.  Cunningham's  saddle-bags  contained  his 
pocket  book  and  other  articles  of  value.  His  uni- 
form coat  wxs  found  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief.  It 
was  of  rich  material  covered  with  lace,  and  with  its 
two  epaulettes  formed  a  showy  prize  for  Sherwood 


Corley.  Notwithstanding  Cunningham's  narrow 
escape  he  returned  to  his  old  range  in  the  spring 
of  1783  after  the  war  was  over,  accompanied  by 
two  followers,  Austen  Moultrie  and  Jack  Prescott, 
the  latter  a  ruffian  deeply  dyed  in  blood  and  in- 
famy. What  his  purpose  was  in  returning  to  the 
county  after  the  British  had  left  is  not  known,  al- 
though it  was  suspected  he  intended  to  recover 
valuables  that  he  had  in  former  scouts  buried  in 
order  to  prevent  the  chance  of  recapture.  Capt. 
Butler  -was  soon  again  on  his  trail,  attended  by 
John  Corley  and  two  other  persons.  They  came 
unexpectedly  upon  him  and  his  two  adherents  at  a 
place  called  the  Cat-Tail  Ponds,  near  the  Lexing- 
ton Line.  Seeming  to  distrust  his  companions, 
Cunningham  separated  from  them.  A  price  was 
set  upon  his  head,  and  he  might  well  become  sus- 
picious. On  the  first  glimpse  of  Butler  he  made 
for  a  difficult  pass  at  Cloud's  Creek  ;  here  his 
horse  Silver-Heels,  springing  from  bank  to  bank, 
struck  a  rock  on  the  opposite  side  and  fell.  Her 
rider  with  great  readiness  and  skill  threw  himself 
oft"  as  he  fell,  only  to  recover  his  seat  when  the 
horse  regained  her  footing.  She  was  stunned  for 
awhile  and  found  it  hard  work  to  keep  ahead  of  her 
pursuers,  but  she  did  so  in  a  pursuit  that  continued 
two  days  without  flagging.  Butler's  horse  rnade 
a  severe  leap  during  the  chase  by  which  she  was 
severely  injured,  and  Cunningham  owed  his  escape 
once  more  to  the  blood  and  bottom  of  his  steed. 
More  than  once  he  was  nearly  within  reach  of  his 
enemy's  sword.  Butler  was  frequently  heard  to 
say  that  this  pursuit  was  more  full  of  peril  and 
adventure  than  any  in  which  he  had  ever  lxren  en- 
gaged. Cunningham  escaped  to  Florida,  and  after- 
wards went  to  Kngland,  where  he  was  presented  at 
Court.  He  was  allowed  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
half-pay  of  a  Major  in  the  British  army.  He  mar- 
ried in  Charleston,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  had  no 
children.  This  must  be  a  mistake,  for  some  twenty 
years  ago  an  estimable  gentleman  of  that  city, 
named  Cunningham,  connected  with  one  of  its 
leading  newspai>crs,  was  a  candidate  for  a  public- 
office.  In  order  to  secure  his  defeat  the  charge  was 
brought  forward  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Bloody 
Bill  Cunningham.  In  a  reply  he  stated  that  such 
was  the  fact ;  but  being  a  circumstance  over  which 
he  had  no  control,  it  was  a  misfortune  but  not  a  fault. 
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THE  OLD  MEETING-HOUSE  AT  HINGHAM. 

Bv  Rkv.  Austin  S.  Garver. 


The  first  meeting-house  in  Hingham  was  built 
soon  after  the  settlement  of  that  town,  in  1635. 
The  precise  date  of  its  erection  does  not  appear 
from  the  records.  This  building,  like  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  early  settlers,  was  a  rude  structure, 
though  not  wholly  devoid  of  ornament.  It  was 
surmounted  by  a  belfry  with  a  bell,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  palisade  to  protect  the  worshippers 
from  attacks  by  the  Indians. 

The  increase  of  the  population  made  it  neces- 
sary to  build  a  larger  house  of  worship ;  and  on 
the  19th  January,  1680,  the  town  "agreed  to 
build  a  new  meeting  house  with  all  convenient 
sliced."  At  the  same  meeting  the  Selectmen  were 
ordered,  by  vote,  to  provide  a  new  bell  for  the  use 
of  the  town  at  the  meeting-house,  and  "  they  are 
to  get  one  as  big  again  as  the  old  one  was,  if  it 
may  be  had."  On  the  nth  of  August,  1680,  the 
dimensions  of  the  house  were  fixed  by  vote  as  fol- 
lows:  length  fifty-five  feet,  breadth  forty-five  feet, 
and  the  height  of  the  posts  "twenty,  or  onc-and- 
twenty  feet,"  with  galleries  at  both  ends  and  on 
one  side.  The  frame  of  the  meeting-house  was 
raised  on  the  26th,  27th  and  28th  da>s  of  July, 
1 68 1,  and  the  house  was  completed  and  opened  for 
public  worship  Sth  January,  1682.  It  cost  the 
town  £\$o  and  the  old  house. 

The  building  was  constructed  of  massive  beams 
of  oak,  which  after  the  lapse  of  almost  two  cen- 
turies are  still  solid  and  seem  likely  to  endure  for 
generations  to  come.  The  timbers  of  the  roof 
have  become  so  hard  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cut  them  with  a  knife.  One  accustomed  to 
modem  architecture  is  amazed  at  the  size  of  the 
posts  and  braces  in  the  frame  and  roof  of  this 
venerable  edifice.  In  massiveness  they  remind  of 
no  modern  structure,  unless  it  be  the  skeleton  of  a 
ship.  This  com]>arison  must  have  suggested  itself 
to  many  minds,  for  now  the  meeting-house  is  col- 
loquially known  as  the  "old  ship." 

When  finished  the  interior  of  the  building  was 
rude  and  unattractive,  as  we  should  judge.  The 
timbers  were  roughly  hewn  logs  and  left  thus. 
There  was  no  paint  to  adorn  them.  Fresco  was 
not ;  for  there  was  no  plastering  on  wall  or  ceiling. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  ceiling.  The  whole  interior 
was  open,  showing  the  old  oaken  rafters  and  braces 


which  supjxirted  tne  roof.  The  walls,  both  in- 
side and  outside,  were  clapboarded.  Seats  of  oak 
covered  the  entire  area  of  floor  and  galleries ; 
males  sat  on  one  side  of  the  room  by  themselves ; 
females  on  the  other,  by  themselves.  The  old  re- 
cord, showing  to  whom  seats  were  assigned,  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.  Not  only  did  the  sexes  sit 
apart  from  each  other,  they  were  separated  as  to 
age  also,  the  adults  being  by  themselves.  It  ap- 
pears further  that  no  unmarried  woman  sat  with 
the  wives  and  widows.  In  the  list  of  names  of 
jK-rsons  assigned  to  seats  there  are  such  headings 
as  these — "  In  the  seates  for  the  women  in  the 
body  of  the  meeting-house."  "The  foreseate  for 
the  men  on  the  North  side."  "  In  the  second 
seatc  in  the  gallaiy  at  ye  west  end  more  of  the 
young  men."  "The  second  seate  on  the  gallary 
at  the  East  end  of  the  house  for  ye  maids."  There 
was  only  one  pew,  and  that  was  occupied  by  the 
minister's  wife. 

In  1729  it  was  voted  "  that  there  be  an  addition 
made  to  the  back  part  of  the  meeting  house  and 
that  the  same  do  not  exceed  fourteen  feet  wide  or 
back."  The  cost  of  the  addition  was  ^296  1 1  s.  1  d. 

In  1 73'  die  house  was  "sealed  overhead."  Iu 
1734  a  committee  was  instructed  "to  plasture 
with  lime  so  much  of  it  inside  of  said  house  where 
it  is  now  clapboarded  as  they  shall  think  proper. " 

In  1 755  an  addition  of  fourteen  feet  at  the  end 
opposite  the  previous  addition,  was  made.  The 
dimensions  of  the  house  were  then  73  ft.  by  55  ft., 
and  thus  it  remains  to-day. 

In  1792  rquirs  were  needed,  and  a  disposition 
was  manifes:ed  to  make  material  changes  in  the 
form  and  appearance  of  the  house.  At  one  time 
it  was  "  voted  to  take  down  the  meeting-house  and 
build  a  new  one."  But  better  counsel  prevailed, 
and  it  was  afterwards  "  voted  not  to  take  down  the 
meeting-house  and  build  a  new  one  on  any  princi- 
ples." The  work  of  repairing  was  then  taken  up 
and  the  ancient  edifice  saved.  The  old  seats 
gradually  gave  way  before  the  innovation  of  the 
old-fashioned  square  pews.  From  1791  to  181 8 
this  change  was  in  progress  ;  by  the  latter  date  the 
floor  was  covered  with  pews. 

In  1869  extensive  repairs  became  necessary.  A 
new  floor  had  to  be  put  in,  and  with  it  new  pews 
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of  modern  style.  The  whole  interior  was  recon- 
structed, not  however  changing  the  form  of  the 
edifice.  The  audience-room  is  one  of  the  most 
comfortable  and  homelike  to  be  met  with  any- 
where. Suggestions  of  the  rugged ness  of  the 
ancient  time  are  made  by  the  sturdy  posts  that 
Mpport  the  galleries,  c  eiling  and  roof.  The  "  gal- 
lery "  still  extends  across  one  side  and  both  ends 
of  the  room.  The  pulpit,  built  in  1755,  still  has 
its  old  position  on  the  side  of  the  house  ;  over  it 
is  the  ancient  sounding-board,  the  pews  in  a  se:ni- 
tircle  around  it.  Within,  notwithstanding  the 
carets  and  cushions,  there  is  a  mild  atmosphere 
of  antiquity.  All  the  improvements  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  historic  character  of  the  building. 
Externally  there  has  been  less  change..  Though 
it  has  been  enlarged,  the  proportions  are  about  the 
«ume.  and  the  appearance  is  essentially  what  it  was 
in  1681.  The  meeting-house  stands  on  a  little 
elevation,  is  nearly  four-square,  and  has  a  hip  roof, 
on  the  apex  of  which  is  a  curious  old  belfry.  The 
belfry  is  surmounted  by  a  slight  spire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  balustrade.  On  the  side  of  the  roof 
towards  the  street  is  a  dormer  window.  There 
are  two  entrances,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other 
on  the  west  side.  These  entrances  are  through 
small  ante  rooms  built  against  the  house.  The 
windows  arc  numerous,  in  two  tiers  or  rows ;  the 
small  diamond  panes  of  glass  give  them  an  antique 
apj>earance.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  building  is 
strikingly  unique. 


This  ancient  meeting-house  is  one  of  the  new 
existing  links  connecting  the  present  with  the 
religious  zeal  and  physicial  hardships  of  early 
colonial  times.  Here  worshipped  men  who  had 
suffered  from  the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  and 
some  who  had  borne  arms  in  the  war  against 
Philip  of  Pokanoket,  and  were  present  in  the 
great  Narragansett  fight  in  Decemlier,  1675.  Still 
further  back  arc  we  carried  when  wc  remember 
that  parts  of  the  "old  house"  were  probably — 
for  such  is  the  tradition — used  in  the  construction 
of  this  house.  But  not  only  for  its  antiquity  is 
the  meeting-house  notable.  It  is  the  oldest  house 
of  worship  in  New  England.  There  is  probably 
no  other  church  edifice  in  the  United  States  so 
old  as  this  which  continues  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
|x>se  for  which  it  was  erected. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  church  through  all  its 
long  history  has  had  but  six  pastors.  Rev.  Peter 
Hobart,  the  first  pastor,  came  from  Hingham, 
England,  in  1635  ;  he  died  1679,  in  his  75th  year. 

ULttCTH  or  fASTOHATII. 

Rev.  John  Nerfcm,  1673—1716  .  died  1716,  in  hi»  Mlh  year. 

Rev.  Kbcneier  Gay,  D.D.,  1718—1737;  died  1767,  aged  <fs.     Length  of 

hi»  ministry  70  yean. 
Rev.  Henry  Ware,  V.U.,    1787-1805:  died  iS«5,  aged  81. 
Rev.  Joveph  R«chard»un,    1806—1871  ;  died  1871,  in  hi»  r^ih  year. 
Rev.  Calvin  lincln,  1855.    Mr.  Lincoln  hai  ju«  paiied  hit  75th 

birthday. 

The  veneration  in  which  the  old  meeting-house 
is  held  and  the  reverential  care  with  which  it  is 
preserved  are  embodied  in  the  motto  of  the  parish 
I  seal :    "  Let  the  wokk  of  our  fathers  stand." 


THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

By  Isaac  Smucker. 
VI.   Col.  McDonald's  Expedition  in  1774- 

[No.  V.  will  be  found  on  page  20G,  Vol.  III.  of  The  American  Historical  Record.] 

Comparative  peace  l>etween  the  Indian  tribes  I  outrages  were  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  at  inter, 
of  the  North-west  and  the  white  settlers  along  the  |  vals  upon  some  small  isolated  communities,  or  upon 
Western  frontiers  characterized  the  intervening  ;  single  families  or  individual  persons,  followed  as 
years  from  the  expedition  of  Col.  Bouquet  to  the  a  natural  result  by  the  perpetration  of  retalia- 
Muskingum  in  1764  to  the  inauguration  of  the  tory  acts  by  the  victimized  settler,  and  in  some 
"  Dunmore  War"  in  1774.  What  might  properly  instances  by  outraged  communities.  But  take  it 
1*  called  a  "state  of  war"  did  not  exist  during  all  in  all,  and  viewing  the  period  retrospectively 
the  decade  between  those  events.   It  is  true,  many    from  the  stand-point  of  the  present,  removed  a  full 
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century  from  it,  we  may  appropriately  character- 
ize it  as  a  period  of  comparative  peace — as  the 
halcyon  decade  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  between  the  civilized  settlers  along  our 
western  frontiers  and  the  savage  red  men  then  in 
occupancy  of  these  western  lands. 

But  it  was  not  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Fate 
that  those  peaceful  times  should  last  for  ever  ;  nor 
was  it  a  Providential  decree  that  these  fair,  almost 
limitless  and  fertile,  occidental  regions  should  be- 
come the  heritage  of  the  white  man  without  fur- 
ther bloodshed.  And  just  a  century  agone  and 
"  the  piping  times  of  peace"  ceased  in  these  west- 
ern domains.  Early  in  the  year  1774  mutterings 
of  distrust,  discontent,  dissatisfaction  with  the  state 
of  things  prevailed  extensively  along  our  western 
borders.  Rumors  of  threatened  horse-stealing 
raids,  anil  of  contemplated  hostile  visits  by  the 
Indians  into  the  frontier  settlements  were  rife. 
The  people  were  in  a  painful  state  of  unrest.  A 
panicky,  unsettled,  feverish,  intensified  and  highly 
excited  state  of  feeling  pervaded  the  settlements 
all  along  the  western  frontiers,  which  culminated 
in  arousing  the  partially  smothered  hostility  to- 
wards the  Indians  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  re- 
sulting quite  naturally  in  the  perpetration  of  some 
outrages  and  brutal,  unprovoked  murders. 

On  the  16th  of  April  1774,  a  large  canoe  owned 
by  Mr.  William  Butler,  a  well-known  and  leading 
merchant  or  trader  of  Pittsburg,  with  a  number  of 
white  men  in  it,  was  attacked  by  three  Indians 
(supposed  to  be  Cherokees\  while  it  was  floating 
down  the  Ohio  river  near  Wheeling,  and  one  of 
the  men  was  killed.  This  outrage  soon  became 
known  and  was  followed  at  once  by  wild,  but  ex- 
tensively believed,  rumors  of  further  contemplated 
Indian  atrocities.  It  will  readily  be  seen  how 
news  of  such  an  outrage,  with  the  accompanying 
reports,  would  fall  ui>on  the  ears  of  the  already 
highly  excited  and  inflammable  frontiersmen,  many 
of  whom  had,  probably  for  good  cause,  been  long 
nursing  their  hatred  of  the  Indian. 

The  outrage  soon  found  retaliation,  for  it  was 
only  a  few  days  thereafter  when  a  number  of  In- 
dians that  were  going  down  the  Ohio  River  in  a 
boat  were  killed  by  some  white  men,  who  alleged 
the  foregoing  murder  by  the  Chcrokees  as  the  pro- 
vocation and  justification.  These  infuriated  fron- 
tiersmen ascertained  in  a  few  days  that  their  vic- 
tims were  friendly  Indians,  but  they  were  Indians 
nevertheless.    It  has  been  often  asserted  and  ex- 


1  tensively  published  that  Captain  Michael  Cresap, 
of  border  and  Revolutionary  fame,  had  command 
of  the  murderers  of  these  friendly  Indians.  One 
historian  states  that  Col.  Zane  vainly  remonstrated 
with  Capt.  Cresap  against  the  act.  To  my  mind 
the  c  harge  is  not  fully  verified,  but  if  true  it  was 
done  at  the  instigation,  if  not  express  command,  of 
Dr.  John  Connelly,  who  was  at  this  time  Com- 
mandant, under  the  authority  of  Dunmore,  at 
Pittsburg. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  date  there 
was  an  unsettled  question  of  disputed  boundary 
between  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  the  former 
claiming  title  to,  and  exercising  authority  and  juris- 
diction over,  that  portion  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
watered  by  the  Monongahela,  Youghiogheny  and 
Ohio  rivers,  all  being  situated  in  what  was  called 
the  District  of  West  Augusta,  Va.,  which  Pennsyl- 
vania claimed  asa  poition  of  Westmoreland  county, 
organized  the  year  before. 

Dr.  John  Connolly,  who  was  a  nephew  of  Col. 
George  Croghan,  of  frontier  notoriety,  was,  as  has 
Ikhmi  stated,  at  this  time  at  Pittsburg,  where  he 
was  exercising  authority  as  Commandant  of  West 
Augusta,  api>ointed  by  Lord  Dunmore.  He  had 
rebuilt  Fort  Pitt,  and  named  it  Fort  Dunmore  in 
honor  of  the  Governor.  The  settlers  and  others 
at  Wheeling  became  the  victims  of  his  malign  in- 
fluence, and  recognized  his  authority,  as  did  also 
Capt.  Cresap,  who  was  in  correspondence  with 
him.  Connolly  sent  an  express  to  Cresap  which 
reached  him  April  21st,  informing  him  "that  war 
was  inevitable,  that  the  savages  would  strike  as  soon 
as  the  season  permitted."  This  message  was  the 
"signal  for  open  hostilities  against  the  Indians," 
says  Brants  Mayer,  "and  resulted  in  a  solemn  and 
formal  declaration  of  war  on  the  26th  of  April," 
and  "that  very  night  two  scaifs  were  brought  into 
camp." 

The  settlers  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Wheeling, 
and  along  the  Ohio  river,  were  doubtless  led  into 
the  commission  of  hostile  acts  towards  the  Indians 
by  the  inflammatory  appeals  to  them  by  Connolly, 
whose  influence  over  them  was  of  vicious  tendency. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  the  above-mentioned  warlike 
letter  "a  council  was  called,  and  the  letter  was 
read  not  only  to  the  military  party,"  says  Mayer, 
"  but  to  all  the  neighboring  Indian  traders  who 
were  summoned  on  so  important  an  occasion."  It 
produced  the  results  already  indicated.  Connolly 
was  an  intriguing,  ambitious  man— a  tool  in  the 
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hands  of  Dunmore.  He  was  arrested  for  his  at- 
tempt to  exercise  disputed  powers,  SUCh  as  enroll- 
ing the  people  for  military  purposes  in  the  inter- 
est of  Virginia,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Pittsburg,  a 
few  months  before  by  Arthur  St.  Clair  who  (says 
Albach)  "then  represented  the  proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  West."  He  was  soon  released 
on  bail  however.  The  controversy  between  the 
Colonial  authorities  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
was  an  unfortunate  one,  and  the  appointment  of 
Connolly  no  less  so;  and  the  two  events  combined 
doubtless  led  to  the  Dunmore  war,  the  penetra- 
tion at  that  time  of  hostile  acts  by  the  white  set- 
tlers, being  induced  by  the  machinations  and  in- 
flammatory appeals  of  Connolly.  Dunmore  and 
his  instrument,  it  is  believed  by  many,  intended 
to  excite  hostilities  between  the  whites  and 
Indians,  so  as  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  colo- 
nists from  the  oppressive  acts  of  Kngland  towards 
them. 

Brantz  Mayer  says  that  "  the  day  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war  by  Cresap  and  his  men,  under  the 
warning  authority  of  Connolly's  message,  some 
canoes  of  Indians  were  descried  on  the  river  keep- 
ing under  the  cover  of  an  island  to  screen  them- 
selves from  the  party's  sight."  They  were  imme- 
diately pursued  and  overtaken  fifteen  miles  below 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Captina  creek,  where  "a 
battle  ensued  in  which  an  Indian  was  taken  pris- 
oner, a  few  were  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  per- 
haps one  slain.  On  examination  the  canoes  were 
found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammu- 
nition and  other  warlike  stores."  This  expedition 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  commanded  by 
(  apt.  Michael  Cresap,  but  his  biographer,  Rev. 
John  J.  Jacob,  emphatically  .asserts  that  he  was 
not  present. 

'•  In  the  deliberations  of  the  camp  on  the  night 
after  the  party's  return  from  the  Captina  battle 
I  quote  Mayer),  it  was  determined  that  a  band 
should  inarch  on  the  following  morning  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  river  in  order  to  attack  the 
settlement  of  Logan  ;  but  the  band  had  not  ad- 
vanced more  than  five  miles  when,  halting  for  re- 
freshment, Cresap  asserted  the  gross  impropriety 
of  executing  so  dastardly  an  enterprise  against  a 
jxarty  composed  of  men,  women  and  children  who 
were  known  to  cherish  no  hostile  intentions,  but 
to  be  solely  engaged  in  hunting.  These  facts 
were  familiar  to  the  pioneers,  many  of  whom  had 
visited  the  Indian  camp  during  the  preceding 


March  as  they  descended  the  Ohio  to  their  origi- 
nal rendezvous. 

"Cresap's  counsel  immediately  prevailed,  and 
every  man  present  seemed  disgusted  with  a  project 
which  a  short  time  before  had  been  so  heedlessly 
and  shamefully  cherished.  The  party  returned  to 
camp  in  the  evening,  and  speedily  took  the  road 
to  Red-Stone  Old  Fort. 

"Thus  Cresap  and  his  men  were  gone  from  the 
scene,  but  unfortunately  his  prudent  and  friendly 
advice  as  to  the  settlement  or  hunting-camp  of 
Logan  was  not  heeded  by  other  adventurers  on  the 
river.  On  the  last  day  of  April,  1774,  it  was  cru- 
elly destroyed  by  others." 

George  Rogers  Clark,  who  subsequently  became 
favorably  and  conspicuously  identified  with  West- 
ern history,  was  of  the  Cresap  party  that  started  to 
destroy  Logan's  camp,  and  he  is  the  authority, 
among  many  others,  for  the  above  detailed  state- 
ment of  facts  which  exonerate  Capt.  Michael 
Cresap  from  all  participation  in  the  murder  of 
Logan's  family.  He  did  not  perpetrate  it ;  it  was 
not  perpetrated  hy  his  orders,  nor  by  men  under  his 
command.  The  infamy  of  that  murderous  act 
attaches  properly  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Daniel 
Greathouse,  and  not  to  Capt.  Michael  Cresap. 

Further  and  full  confirmation  of  the  foregoing 
views  as  to  the  falsity  of  the  charge  against  Capt. 
Michael  Cresap  will  lie  found  in  Mayer's  "  I«ogan 
and  Cresap" — in  the  letter  of  Gen.  George 
Rogers  Clark,  dated  June  17th  1798,  addressed 
to  Dr.  Samuel  Brown,  found  in  the  aforesaid  pub- 
lication—in Jacob's  "Life  of  Cresap" — also  in 
"  Withers's  Bonier  Warfare,"  and  various  other 
works.  Not  the  least  weighty  exculpatory  testi- 
mony is  the  following  sentence  found  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  General  Washington,  \inder  date  of 
May  7th  1774,  by  his  Western  land-agent,  Mr. 
Valentine  Crawford,  a  brother  of  the  Colonel 
William  Crawford  that  was  burnt  by  the  Indians 
on  the  Sandusky  Plains  in  1782,  and  who  was 
General  Washington's  land-agent  for  his  Youghio- 
gheny  lands.  Mr.  Valentine  Crawford  was  the 
agent  to  look  after  General  Washington's  exten- 
sive land  interests  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha 
rivers.  He  writes  one  week  after  the  murder  of 
the  Indians  at  Yellow  Creek  (some  of  them  were 
the  kindred  of  Logan)  as  follows:  "And  on 
Saturday  last,  about  twelve  o'clock,  there  was  one 
Greathouse  and  about  twenty  men  fell  on  a  party 
of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  and 
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killed  ten  of  them  and  brought  away  one  child  a 
prisoner,  which  is  now  at  my  brother  William 
Crawford's." 

Of  similar  import,  and  scarcely  less  conclusive, 
is  the  testimony  of  Gen.  John  Gibson,  Col.  Ben. 
Wilson,  Mr.  John  Caldwell,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tom* 
linson,  Lather  Martin,  Esq.,  Judge  John  B.  Gib- 
son, late  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
many  other  gentlemen  distinguished  for  talenU.  and 
veracity. 

After  the  events  of  the  latter  part  of  April 
along  the  Ohio  river,  it  was  clearly  seen  that  a 
war  with  the  Indians  was  inevitable.  As  was 
anticipated,  the  savages  at  once  renewed  hostili- 
ties. Parties  of  them  with  murder  in  their  hearts 
scoured  the  country,  made  brutal  raids  into  the 
settlements  and  hid  them  waste  !  Men.  women 
ami  children  were  murdered  end  scalped,  and  the 
brains  of  infants  were  flashed  out  against  the  trees, 
and  their  bodies  were  left  exposed  to  be  devoured 
by  birds  of  prey  and  by  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
forest !  Terror,  gloom,  excitement,  consterna- 
tion pervaded  all  the  border  settlements  ! 

"Col.  Angus  .McDonald  and  several  other  per- 
sons," says  Kcrcheval,  "were  engaged  at  this 
time  together  in  surveying  the  military  county 
lands  lying  on  the  Ohio  and  Kanawha  rivers, 
allowed  by  the  King's  proclamation  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  for  their  services  in  a 
preceding  war  with  the  Indians,  but  were  driven 
off.  Col.  McDonald  forthwith  waited  on  Gover- 
nor Dunmore  in  |>erson  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  this  and  other  outrages,  all  indicating  a  hostile 
disposition  of  the  Indians  towards  the  whites,  and 
a  determination  to  make  war  upon  them." 

Under  these  circumstances  no  other  course 
could  well  be  taken  than  to  assume  the  offensive, 
and  that,  too,  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Accordingly  Col.  Angus  McDonald  was  com- 
missioned to  proceed  promptly  to  organize  the 
settlers  on  the  Voughiogheny  ami  Monongahela 
rivers  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers. 

Lord  Dunmore,  knowing  Michael  Cresap  to  be  a 
man  of  courage,  energy  and  force  of  character, 
jjersonally  called  upon  him  at  his  home  in  Mary- 
land and  tendered  him  a  captain's  commission 
with  a  view  to  the  enlistment  of  a  force  in  Hamp- 
shire county,  Virginia,  for  immediate  co-operat ion 
with  the  troops  organizing  west  of  the  Alleghe- 
nies.  This  unsolicited  favor  was  such  an  un- 
doubted manifestation  of  confidence  on  the  part 


of  the  Governor  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  repel  it.  but  at  once  accepted  the  commission 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  promptly.  Such  was 
his  popularity  as  a  leader,  says  Mayer,  that  as  soon 
as  he  raised  his  standard  crowds  flocked  to  it,  and 
more  than  the  required  complement  of  men  were  re- 
cruited in  a  very  short  time,  who  at  once  marched  to 
join  the  command  of  Col.  McDonald,  he  being  the 
ranking  officer  of  the  expedition.  The  combined 
forces  (  400  strong  >,  after  a  dreary  march  through 
the  wilderness,  rendezvoused  at  Wheeling  some- 
time  in  June.  From  there  it  was  resolved  to 
invade  the  Indian  country  and  destroy  their  towns 
at  Wappatomika  (now  Dresden),  on  the  Mus- 
kingum river,  about  equidistant  from  the  present 
city  of  Zanesville  and  the  town  of  Coshocton, 
both  on  said  river. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  expedition 
of  Col.  Angus  McDonald,  (the  initial  military 
movement,  in  the  series  0/  the  "  Dunmore  war,") 
to  the  Wappatomika  towns  on  the  Muskingum, 
in  the  summer  of  1774  \  one  hundred  years  ago), 
as  given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  author 
of  "Indian  Wars,  etc.,"  and  the  highly  esteemed 
Historian  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  Western 
Virginia.  He  wrote  fifty  years  ago  (1824),  and 
only  fifty  years  after  the  recorded  events  had 
transpired,  when  there  were  still  witnesses  living 
who  had  not  only  been  cotemporaneous  with  the 
incidents  related,  but  who  had  themselves  been 
active  participators  therein,  and  could  therefore, 
from  their  own  personal  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion, verify  the  author's  statements,  circumstances 
tending  to  raise  a  strong  presumption  of  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  details  presented.  The  aforesaid 
author  says : 

"  Under  the  command  of  Col.  Angus  McDonald, 
400  men  were  collected  from  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  by  the  order  of  the  Karl  of  Dunmore, 
the  then  Governor  of  Virginia.  The  place  of 
rendezvous  was  Wheeling,  sometime  in  the  month 
of  June,  1774.  They  went  down  the  river  in 
:  boats  and  canoes  to  the  mouth  of  Captina,  from 
thence  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  Wappatomika 
towns.  The  pilots  were  Jonathan  Zane,  Thomas 
Nicholson  ami  Tady  Kelly.  About  six  miles  from 
the  town  they  were  met  by  40  or  50  Indians,  who 
gave  a  skirmish,  by  way  of  ambuscade,  in  which 
two  of  our  men  were  killed  and  eight  or  nine 
wounded.  One  Indian  was  killed  and  several 
wounded.    It  was  supposed  that  several  more  of 
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them  were  killed,  bat  if  so,  they  were  carried  off. 
When  the  army  came  to  the  town,  it  was  found 
evacuated.  The  Indians  had  retreated  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  river,  where  they  had  formed 
an  ambuscade,  supj>osing  the  party  would  cross  the 
river  from  the  town.  This  was  immediately  dis- 
covered. The  commanding  officer  then  sent  senti- 
nels up  and  down  the  river,  to  give  notice,  in  case 
the  Indians  should  attempt  to  cross  above  or  be- 
low the  town.  A  private  in  the  company  of  Capt. 
Cresap,  of  the  name  of  John  Hargtis,  one  of  the 
sentinels  below  the  town,  displayed  the  skill  of  a 
back  woods  sharpshooter.  Seeing  an  Indian  be- 
hind a  blind  across  the  river,  raising  up  his  head, 
at  times,  to  look  over  the  river,  Hargus  charged 
his  rifle  with  a  second  ball,  and  taking  deliberate 
aim,  passed  both  balls  through  the  neck  of  the  In- 
dian. The  Indians  dragged  off  the  body  and 
buried  it  with  the  honors  of  war.  It  was  found 
the  next  morning,  and  scal|>ed  by  Hargus. 

"Soon  after  the  town  was  taken,  the  Indians 
from  the  opposite  shore  sued  for  peace.  The  com- 
mander offered  them  peace  on  condition  of  their 
sending  over  their  chiefs  as  hostages.  Five  of 
them  came  over  the  river,  and  were  put  under 
guard  as  hostages.  In  the  morning  they  were 
marched  in  front  of  the  army  over  the  river. 
When  the  party  had  reached  the  western  bank  of 
the  Muskingum,  the  Indians  represented  that  they 
could  not  make  peace  without  the  presence  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  other  towns.  On  which  one  of  the 
chiefs  was  released  to  bring  in  the  others.  He  did 
not  return  at  the  appointed  time.  Another  chief 
was  permitted  to  go  on  the  same  errand,  who  in 
like  manner  did  not  return.  The  party  then  re- 
moved up  the  river  to  the  next  town,  which  was 
about  a  mile  above  the  first,  and  on  the  opposite 
shore.  Here  we  had  a  slight  skirmish  with  the 
Indians,  in  which  one  of  them  was  kiiled,  and  one 
of  our  men  wounded.  It  was  then  discovered, 
that  during  all  the  time  spent  in  the  negotiation, 
the  Indians  were  employed  in  removing  their  wo- 
men and  children,  old  people  and  effects,  from  the 
upper  towns.  The  towns  were  burned  and  the 
corn  cut  up.  The  party  then  returned  to  the  place 
from  which  they  set  out,  bringing  with  them  the 
three  remaining  chiefs,  who  were  sent  to  Williams- 
burg. Thev  were  released  at  the  peace,  the  suc- 
ceeding fall." 

"  The  army  were  out  of  provisions  before  they 
left  the  towns,  and  had  to  subsist  on  weeds  and  one 


ear  of  corn  each  day,  with  a  very  scanty  supply  of 
game.  The  corn  was  obtained  at  one  of  the  In- 
dian towns." 

In  Howe's  "Ohio,"  some  further  particulars  of 
this  expedition  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Abra- 
ham Thomas,  a  member  of  Capt.  Cresap's  com- 
pany. He  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  had 
joined  it  against  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  More- 
over, his  narrative  was  evidently  given  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice  and  passion.  He  says  that, 
the  army  having  marched  a  day  or  two  after 
leaving  the  Ohio  river,  a  violent  storm  came  up, 
greatly  damaging  their  powder,  and  disheartening 
the  men.  The  rapid  consumption  of  their  sup- 
plies was  also  named  as  a  cause  of  discontent. 

He  further  states,  that  on  reaching  the  Ohio 
river,  on  their  return  march,  they  found  nothing 
to  eat  but  corn  in  the  ear,  which  they  crushed  on 
stones  with  their  tomahawks,  and  then  mixed  into 
thick  paste  and  baked.  Mr.  Thomas  had  a  strong 
dislike  to  Col.  McDonald,  whom  he  somewhat 
contemptuously  calls  a  "  Hritish  officer,"  and  can- 
not be  regarded  as  good  authority  in  reference  to 
his  merits. 

Lord  Dunmore  sent  out  this  Expedition  to  pro- 
tect the  frontier  settlers  against  Indian  attacks,  until 
he  could  meet  them  in  Council,  later  in  the  year, 
when  (there  is  good  reason  to  believe)  he  hoped 
to  enlist  them  in  the  interest  of  the  mother  country 
against  the  colonists  in  the  impending  struggle. 

A  word  as  to  the  history  of  the  commander  of 
the  Expedition  to  the  Muskingum.  Col.  Angus 
McDonald  was  of  Scotch  parentage,  if  he  was  not 
himself  a  native  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
He  lived  near  Winchester,  Frederick  county,  Vir- 
ginia, upon  or  near  to  the  possessions  early  ac- 
quired by  the  McDonalds,  in  "the  Valley,"  and 
which  was  then,  and  is  still  known  as  "  Clengary," 
named  in  honor  of  the  ancestral  clan  to  which  the 
ancient  McDonalds  belonged  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  In  the  army  of  General  Forbes  that 
marched  against  Fort  Du  Quesne,  in  the  autumn 
of  1758,  there  was  a  comi>any  of  Highlanders 
commanded  by  Capt.  McDonald,  lately  detached 
from  a  jx>rtion  of  the  advance,  under  Major 
Greene,  whosinTcrcd  greatly  in  that  officer's  defeat 
on  "Grant  Hill,"  on  the  15th  of  September  o! 
said  year.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  said  cap- 
tain, and  the  colonel  commanding  the  Waptuto- 
mika  Exj>edition,  were  the  same  person,  but  I  have 
not  the  means  at  hand  to  verify  it. 
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Some  of  Col.  McDonald's  descendants,  in  the 
fourth  generation,  are  still  living  near  the  domains 
of  the  founder  of  the  McDonald  family  in  the  She- 
nandoah Valley,  the  chief  of  whom  bears  his  name 
and  title — I  mean  Col.  Angus  McDonald,  at  pre- 
sent a  prominent  member  of  the  Bar,  whose  resi- 


dence is  in  Berryville,  now  in  Clarke  county,  but 
which  was,  with  what  now  forms  the  whole  county 
of  Clarke,  in  Frederick  county,  when  the  original 
McDonald  settled  at  "Glcngary,"  and  so  remained 
over  a  hundred  years,  and  until  the  organization 
of  the  county  of  Clarke,  in  1836. 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  CHARLESTOWN  TOWNSHIP,'  CHESTER 

COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA.' 

By  Isaac  Anderson.* 


The  township  of  Charlestown  lies  on  the  north 
side  of  Chester  county,  beginning  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Schuylkill  by  the  mouth  of  a  small 
branch  called  Stony  run,  thence  south-west  by 
Joseph  Pike's  land,  now  called  Fikeland  township, 
about  seven  and  a  half  miles  to  a  corner  chestnut 
by  a  small  brook,  thence  north-west  seven  roods 
to  a  corner  in  the  Welsh  tract,  thence  east  by 
north  eight  miles  and  one  rood  on  the  Valley  Hill 
along  the  Welsh  line  to  the  Valley  creek,  thence 
down  the  same  along  the  line  of  Upper  Merion 
township,  in  Montgomery  county  (this  line  sepa- 
rates Mount  Sorrow,  now  called  Mount  Misery,  on 
the  west  from  Mount  Joy  on  the  east),  about  one 
mile  to  the  Schuylkill,  then  up  the  several  courses 
thereof  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing,  by 
computation,  12,950  acres.  This  survey  was  made 
by  Richard  Jones  on  the  7th  of  twelfth  month 
1737-8.  The  patents  for  Pickering  mine  lots,  so 
called,  were  made  on  the  28th  of  October,  1701, 
by  William  Penn.  They  arc  fifteen  in  number, 
c  ontaining  three  hundred  acres  in  each  and  allow- 
ance for  roods,  &c.  It  is  said  that  one  Charles 
Pickering  was  the  purchaser  of  them  from  William 


I  Penn.     The  township  was  called  after  his  first 
I  name  and    the   Pickering  creek  after  his  last, 
j  This  creek  is  an  excellent  mill  creek,  affording 
many  scats  for  mills.     A  number  are  not  occu- 
I  pied.    There  are  at  this  time  three  large  mcr- 
I  chant  mills  furnished  with  the  machinery  called 
J  elevators,  and   other  apparatus  for  making  su- 
perfine  flour,   and   four   for   customers'  grists, 
beside   eight  or  nine  saw-mills  and  two  full- 
ing-mills.    Recently  a  grist-mill  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  flax  manufactory,  where  flax  from 
the  swingle  is  manufactured  into  linen  of  dif- 
ferent qualities.    The  yarn  is  spun  by  water  ma- 
chinery, hackled  and  wove  by  hand.    At  present 
it  occupies  about  fifteen  hands,  nnd  is  in  a  pro- 
mising way  to  be  beneficial  to  the  neighborhood, 
giving  employment  to  a  number  of  children  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  the  conductoi 


1  This  township  included  what  is  now  comprised  within 
the  townships  of  Charlestown  and  Schuylkill,  and  ihe 
borough  of  Pnoenixville.— S.  \V.  P. 

'This  interring  sketch,  with  the  portrait  and  autograph, 
ha*  been  kindly  furnished  us  for  publication  by  Samuel  YV. 
Penny-packer,  Ksq.  Independent  of  the  interesting  matter, 
the  article  claims  attention  on  account  of  its  having  been 
written  in  l8o2,  by  an  active  participant  in  the  events  nar- 
rated, and  one  who  wrote  and  spoke  with  as  much  credit  as 
he  fought.— Ed. 


»  Isaac  AndcTson,  son  of  Cap!.  Patrick  Anderson,  who  foi 
sometime  had  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  Battalion  ol 
Musketry  in  lite  Revolutionary  War,  was  bom  on  the  Pick- 
ering creek  November  2jd,  1 760.  He  was  six  feet  four 
inches  in  height,  of  commanding  presence,  and  posseted 
great  muscular  a*  well  as  intellectual  strength.  In  addition 
to  the  military  services  described  in  this  sketch,  while  the 
Amcricau  army  lay  at  Valley  Forge  he  frequently  carried 
despatches  between  headquarters  and  Congress,  then  in  ses- 
sion at  York.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1802  was  elected  a  member  ot 
the  Assembly.  He  was  also  a  member  of  Congress  from 
1803  to  1S07,  a  Presidential  elector  in  ll>c  Monroe  cam- 
paign, and  at  one  time  prominently  suggested  for  the  gov- 
ernorship. He  died  October  27th,  1838.  This  sketch 
bears  internal  evidence  of  having  been  written  about  the 
year  1802.— S.  W.  P. 
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giving  from  seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound  for 
swingled  (lax,  according  to  its  quality.  The  tow 
is  carded  into  rolls  and  spun  in  a  similar  manner 
to  wool.  It  is  intended  in  one  year  to  increase 
the  works  in  a  two  fold  proportion. 

This  township  was  originally  chiefly  settled  by 
the  Welsh.  It  appears  to  be  calculated  by  nature 
for  them,  a  considerable  part  of  it  being  remarka- 
bly stony  and  hilly  wherein  they  settled,  resem- 
bling the  country  they  emigrated  from.  About 
one-half  the  township  is  a 
beautiful  fertile  valley  lying 
along  the  Schuylkill,  divi- 
ded by  Pickering  creek.  It 
is  remarkable  that  not  more 
than  two  families,  descend- 
ants of  the  first  settlers,  now 
own  any  part  of  their  fa- 
thers' possessions  in  the 
township.  The  north  east 
part  was  at  first  settled  by 
English,  Scotch  and  Ger- 
mans. The  present  holders 
have  greatly  improved  the 
place  by  building  comforta- 
ble and  some  elegant  houses 
of  stone,  and  almost  every 
plantation  of  one  hundred 
acres,  and  in  many  cases 
even  lots  of  five  acres  have 
large  overshot  barns. 

That  pari  of  the  Val- 
ley creek  that  borders 
on  Charlcstown,  after 
breaking  through  Mt. 
Joy  and  Mt.  Misery, 
furnishes  a  most  excel- 
lent site  for  water- 
works. It  was  before 
the  Revolutionary  War 

occupied  by  a  large  forge,  and  drove  on  night 
an  J  day  by  a  double  set  of  hands,  giving  employ- 
ment to  a  proportionable  number  of  wood -cut- 
ters, colliers  and  teams  of  horses  to  bring  in  their 
charcoal  and  take  olT  the  iron  bars.  Stone  coal  was 
not  used.  Wood-leave  was  sold  for  eight  or  ten 
pence  a  load,  the  farmers  at  that  time  clearing 
new  land.  With  such  eclat  was  the  iron  busi- 
ness pursued  that  six  or  eight  years  previous  to  the 


than  the  former  one  was  erected  by  Messrs.  Potts  & 
Dewees  within  the  distance  of  a  mile  up  the 
creek,  between  the  aforesaid  mountains,  where 
nature  had  formed  a  small,  flat  piece  of  ground 
of  one  or  two  acres,  the  mountains  rising  with 
steep  ascent  to  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  or 
more.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  formerly 
these  mountains  were  united,  damming  the  water 
of  the  Valley  creek  back,  forming  a  lake  up  the 
great  valley  a  considerable  distance,  causing  the 
water  to  flow  over  what  is 
now  good  arable  land,  and 
nearly  at  right  angles  from 
the  present  course  or  head 
of  the  creek.  And  indeed 
t  he  appearance  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, together  with  the 
stones  that  lie  along  what  is 
the  supposed  original  chan- 
nel, furnishes  some  support 
for  the  conjecture. 
Near  where  this  creek  emp- 
ties into  the  Schuylkill, 
stands  a  remarkably  large 
sycamore  or  buttonwood 
tree  now  much  on  the  de- 
■  line.  I  heard  it  said  that 
jierhaps  fifty  years  ago, 
l>efore  this  township  was 
settled  the  hunters  from  be- 
low who  came  up  to 
chase  the  deer  made 
the  hollow  in  the  butt 
of  this  tree  a  place  of 
retreat  from  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather 
or  darkness  of  the 
night.  A  few  days  ago, 
in  company  with  a 
gentleman  of  respecta- 


bility,  Mr.  George  I.owns,  who  now  occupies  the 
merchant  mill  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  we 
measured  the  tree  and  found  it  to  have  been  thirty 
feet  in  circumference.  Of  course  in  diameter  it 
must  be  about  ten  feet.  At  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground  it  branches  into  three  stems. 
The  north  side  of  the  tree  is  much  decayed. 
The  navigation  dam  on  the  Schuylkill  backs  the 
water  into  the  tree  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  a 
Revolution  a  new  forge  on  a  smaller  plan  or  scale  1  retreat  for  the  lovers  of  the  chase  in  the  future; 
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however,  no  wild  (leer  have  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood fur  sixty  years.  About  two  miles  west,  near 
Pickering,  there  stood  about  a  half  a  century  ago 
a  sound,  well  grown  white-oak  tree  that  was  sold 
to  repair  the  old  forge,  which  measured  five  feet  two 
inches  across  the  stump.  This  township  indeed  has 
been,  and  now  is  remarkable  for  a  large  and  good 
growth  of  timber,  the  white-oak,  the  poplar,  the 
chestnut,  the  smooth  and  shell-bark  hickory,  &C. 

Fifty  or  more  years  ago,  three  or  four  Germans 
made  considerable  effort  digging  for  silver-mines 
in  the  Valley  Hill,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Valley 
Works.  They  pursued  the  search  for  two  years. 
In  one  place  they  dug  so  deep,  as  it  was  saiil,  that 
a  ]k.tsoii  in  the  daytime,  when  in  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft  and  looking  up,  could  see  the  stars.  In 
another  place  near  the  former  they  dug  a  drift  in 
the  hill  many  feet.  For  sometime  report  was  cir- 
culated that  they  had  found  silver,  but  upon  exami- 
nation by  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  Pat- 
rick Anderson,  he  discovered  at  their  furnace 
some  lumps  of  pewter,  which  he  conjectured  was  a 
trick  of  the  miners  by  melting  some  old  pewter 
spoons  or  the  like.  However,  when  they  had  their 
time  and  money  spent,  and  the  farmer  with  whom 
they  lived  reduced  to  poverty,  they  alxmdoned 
their  search  and  went  off.  We  have  heard  no  more 
of  a  silver-mine  in  that  place. 

Anterior  to  this  search,  about  a  mile  farther 
west,  on  one  of  the  Pickering  lots,  in  a  spur  that 
ran  north  from  the  Valley  Hill,  there  was  also 
some  digging  for  silver  which  proved  equally  falla- 
cious, since  which  the  idea  of  silver-mines  is  aban- 
doned.1 There  are  several  places  in  the  township 
where  the  surveyor's  needle  will  not  traverse,  in 
consequence  of  iron-mines  attracting  the  needle, 
but  the  ap]K.-arances  do  not  indicate  a  great  quan- 
tity, and  but  little  search  has  been  made. 

The  aborigines  of  this  country  have  left  but  few 
traces  of  their  former  settlements  here.  There 
is  a  field  formerly  owned  by  Patrick  Anderson, 
Esq.,  now  by  Mr.  Peter  Supple.  It  has  a  south- 
east as|M.-ct,  a  gradual  declivity  at  the  bottom  or 
south  side  of  the  field  ;  a  good  spring  of  water 
rises  and  runs  purling  over  the  undulated  surface 
of  a  smooth  rock,  affording  an  inviting  situation 
for  a  town,  which  is  indicated  by  large  quantities 

'  According  to  an  apparently  well-authenticated  tradition, 
these  excavations  were  made  by  Charles  Pickering  and  a 
roan  named  Tinker,  from  whom  the  hill  is  called  l  inker 
H.ll.-S.  W.  P. 


of  spars  of  white  flint,  arrow-joints  made  of 
yellow  and  white  flint,  stone  axes,  pestles,  mor- 
tars, or  the  like  implements  of  the  natives  that 
have  l>een  recently  picked  up  about  the  spot — all 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  an  Indian 
;own  in  the  place.  In  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place  there  was  a  heap  of  stones  which,  from  their 
appearance,  must  have  been  carried  out  of  Picker- 
ing creek  ten  or  a  dozen  rods,  and  supposed  to 
have  formed  an  Indian  grave,  but  no  search  was 
made  and  the  stones  have  been  removed  recently, 
and  it  is  therefore  now  too  late  to  seek  for  further 
evidence. 

A  year  or  two  previous  to  the  Revolution,  fifteen 
or  more  Indians,  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
came  ami  encamped  on  some  low  ground  on  the 
Schuylkill  belonging  to  Benjamin  Coates.  Two 
families  built  two  wigwams  and  lived  a  number  of 
weeks  in  them.  They  were  made  by  sticking  six 
forked  sticks  in  the  ground  in  three  rows,  two  in 
each  row,  the  middle  row  highest,  and  eight  or 
nine  feet  apart,  the  shorter  forks  four  or  five  feet 
apart  on  each  side,  then  extending  straight  sticks 
from  one  of  the  highest  to  the  other  highest,  like- 
wise a  straight  stick  on  the  lower  forks  on  each 
side  of  the  highest,  which  being  covered  with 
bark  just  taken  off,  the  trees  served  as  a  roof. 
They  also  put  bark  up  the  sides  of  their  wigwams, 
enclosing  them  round.  The  squaws  occupied 
their  time  in  making  baskets  of  various  sizes, 
forms  and  different  colors,  as  black,  red  and 
white,  &c.  They  also  cleaned  the  fish  that  the 
men  brought  home,  and  were  to  all  appearance 
industrious,  being  constantly  employed.  The 
men,  like  lazy  dogs,  would  be  fishing,  hunting 
with  their  bows  ami  arrows,  shooting  pennies  or 
lolling  about.  Their  manner  of  shooting  pennies 
was  by  getting  the  white  man  to  stick  the  penny  in 
the  end  of  a  stick  about  two  feet  high.  The  men 
would  stand  about  twenty  yards  off,  the  boys  fifteen. 
He  that  would  shoot  the  penny  out  first  would  pick 
it  up.  They  took  a  shot  about,  but  if  any  one  shot 
before  it  came  his  turn  the  one  whose  turn  it  was 
would  pick  up  the  penny  without  ceremony. 

The  people  of  the  neighborhood  met  by  ap- 
pointment to  drive  the  bush-net  in  Schuylkill. 
One  of  the  Indian  men,  John  Yocom  by  name, 
was  invited  to  take  part  with  us.  We  commenced 
making  the  bush-net,  but  suitable  bushes  being 
scarce,  the  Indian  offered  his  services  to  climb  a 
tall,  smooth  bark  tree  about  thirty  feet  without 
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limb.  His  dexterity  in  the  performance  was  re- 
markable. He  approac  hed  the  tree  with  his  toma- 
hawk and  cut  a  notch  about  three  feet  from  the 
ground  two  or  three  inches  deep,  into  which  he 
put  the  toes  of  one  foot.  Then  raising  himself 
Dpi  changing  his  tomahawk  into  his  other 
hand,  he  cut  a  second  notch  similar  to  the  first, 
then  placing  his  toes  therein  raised  himself  up, 
and  so  on  alternately  changing  his  tomahawk  ami 
cutting  till  he  reached  the  limb.  A  few  weeks 
ago  the  tree  was  standing,  and  the  marks  of  the 
notches  still  visible.  It  is  on  Mr.  Henry  Highly's 
meadow,  north  of  his  dwelling-house.  One  day, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  the  neighbors,  I 
visited  the  Indians  to  observe  their  manners. 
They  were  lolling  about  the  woods.  My  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  a  young  squaw  basking  in  the 
sun  by  the  side  of  an  old  log.  As  she  lay  she 
was  employed  pulling  out  of  the  ground  some- 
thing that  resembled  the  grains  of  white  wheat, 
about  a  dozen  in  a  bunch,  of  several  sizes.  After 
taking  off  the  dirt  she  ate  them.  This  drew  my 
attention  more  particularly,  and  stepping  to  the 
place  I  examined  the  top.  It  was  of  a  palish 
green,  seven  or  eight  inches  high,  branching  at 
the  ground  into  three  or  more  stems,  each  stem 
having  three  leaves  on  the  top,  resembling  our 
common  white  clover.  Out  of  the  midst  of  the 
stems  one  straight  shoot  came  a  little  higher  and 
stronger  than  the  rest.  It  had  a  numlxrr  of  white 
blossoms  tinted  with  red,  with  small  yellow  |>etals  i 
surrounding  a  green  knob  in  the  centre,  and 
spreading  on  lateral  branches.  Since  then  I  have 
frequently  pulled  and  eaten  similar  Indian  wheat 
or  potatoes.  They  are  soft,  and  taste  not  disa- 
greeable. Thus  it  is  that  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  wilderness  subsist  on  flic  scanty  produce  of 
nature,  while  those  of  more  civilized  education 
ami  habits  would  perish  for  want  of  sustenance. 
Their  arrows  are  made  with  judgment  and  some 
art.  At  the  end  next  the  bowstring  feathers  are 
glued  on  (  they  must  have  been  stripped  off  a  quail) 
about  four  inches  long,  and  glued  to  the  side  of 
the  arrow  near  the  end  in  a  curve  or  screw  manner, 
and  exactly  corresponding  on  each  side  the  arrow, 
which  must  give  the  arrow  a  twirl  in  its  jttssage 
similar  to  a  bullet-shot  from  a  rifle,  thereby  coun 
tending  any  effect  that  any  crook  or  indent  would 
have  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  They  shot 
robins,  woodpeckers,  &c,  with  extraordinary  dex- 
terity, sticking  their  heads  in  their  belts  in  a  row 


round  their  bodies.  Numbers  of  land-turtle  shells 
were  observed  about  the  wigwams.  They  were 
no  ways  backward  to  get  bacon,  beef,  8tc.,  in  the 
neighbors'  houses  when  invited,  but  were  by  no 
means  impudent.  There  was  no  pilfering  talked 
of  while  they  remained  with  us.  Their  dress  was 
becoming  j>artly  savage,  moccasins  and  leggings, 
tight  to  their  legs,  fastened  up  to  their  waists,  a 
strip  extending  along  down  the  leg,  no  sort  of 
small  clothes  but  their  shirts  extended  nearly  to 
their  knees,  their  heads  bare  generally,  or  tied  up 
with  a  handkerchief.  The  squaws  wore  petti«  u.its. 
They  had  but  little  conversation  among  themselves 
or  with  those  who  visited  them.  The  squaws 
were  more  backward  than  the  men,  and  behaved 
with  exemplary  modesty. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  laws  to  render 
the  Schuylkill  navigable  by  canals  and  dams,  the 
inhabitants  all  along  the  river  were  annually 
blessed  with  a  variety  of  fish,  /.  e.t  shad  from  about 
the  25th  of  March  to  the  8th  of  Juno,  which  were 
much  fatter  and  larger  than  those  bought  in  the 
Philadelphia  market.  The  blue  catfish  came  about 
the  time  the  shad  ceased,  and  were  good  eating. 
By  driving  the  bush-net,  setting  the  hoop-nets  and 
hook  and  line,  they  were  caught  and  highly 
esteemed.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Delaware 
the#rock-fish  and  j»erch  came  up  to  our  country, 
affording  many  delicious  meals  and  great  satisfac- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  for  miles  off  the  river  on 
each  side.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  we 
are  now  deprived  of  these  delicacies,  and  of  the 
innocent  and  pleasing  amusement  of  catching 
these  excellent  varieties  of  fishes,  which  in  many 
cases  turned  out  to  be  of  considerable  advantage 
to  those  concerned,  especially  of  the  poorer  classes. 

But  since  the  navigation  dams  have  been  erected, 
none  of  this  description  of  fish  can  come  up,  and 
it  is  by  power  of  law  that  we  have  damned  out  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  choice  as  they  were,  giv:~g  a 
certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  as  it  is  very  doubtful 
at  this  time  whether  the  canal  will  CVtt  he  of  utility 
to  the  stockholder,  but  most  certainly  injurious  to 
many  of  the  landholders,  and  n  miserable  mode 
prescribed  by  law  for  remuneration  to  the  sufferers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  great  dissatisfac  tion  it  has 
produced.'    An  itch  for  internal  improvement  (so 

1  The  canal  met  with  bitter  opi»o>ition  from  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fishing  interest,  in  which  con-iderabls 
money  had  been  invested,  was  ruined,  and  many  of  the  dwel- 
lings which  for  (he  sake  of  convenience  had  been  built  near 
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called)  has  prevailed,  and  like  a  mania  or  plague 
appears  to  be  spreading,  though  many  doubt  its 
propriety  a*  a  new  fashion.  It  may  for  awhile  pre- 
vail until  its  own  evil  proves  the  cure.  Would  it 
not  be  best  in  the  calamitous  times  to  give  the 
l>eople  a  breathing  sj>cll  by  ceasing  from  the  causes 
of  public  expenditure  and  lower  the  taxes? 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  General  Howe 
with  his  army  ]>aid  Charles  township  a  visit.  After 
the  battle  of  Brandywine  (ieneral  Washington  re- 
treated towards  Philadelphia,  but  in  a  few  days 
returned  with  his  army  to  meet  the  British.  Wash- 
ington marched  on  the  I^mcaster  road  passing  the 
sign  of  the  Admiral  Warren  during  a  dark  and 
cloudy  night,  and  formed  his  army  across  the 
Great  Valley,  about  a  mile  west  of  the  Warren 
tavern,  offering  battle  to  the  British.  The  writer 
of  this  headed  a  small  volunteer  company  of  militia 
from  Charlestown,  and  lay  in  the  tavern  of  the 
Warren  during  Washington's  march.  Through  the 
dark  in  the  morning  the  company  of  Charlestown 
militia  took  their  station  on  the  left  of  the  army 
in  the  South  Valley  Hill.  A  few  muskets  were 
fired  in  advance  of  us,  and  presently  a  friendly 
Indian  came  in.  It  was  not  late  in  the  morning 
when  it  began  to  rain,  and  soon  poured  down  a 
most  copious  shower.  It  was  said  that  the  ammu- 
nition had  been  much  damaged  in  consequence. 
The  army  filed  off  on  the  road  leading  to  the  iron 
works  in  the  north-west  of  Chester  county,  through 
the  township,  up  the  Glandy  hill.  The  British 
then  moved  down  the  valley  into  Montgomery 
county,  then  turned  their  course  westward  cross- 
ing Mount  Joy  at  Valley  Forge,  and  encamjied  in 
Charles  township.  General  Howe  had  his  head- 
quarters in  the  house  now  belonging  to  the  heirs 
of  Samuel  Rossiter,  deceased,  where  he  lay  two  or 
three  nights,  the  men  plundering  through  the 
neighborhood.  The  active  Whigs  generally  moved 
off  with  a  wagon-load  of  goods.  All  that  was  left 
behind  was  taken  by  the  enemy.  Cows,  sheep, 
hogs  and  poultry  were  killed  and  eaten  or  driven 
off.  There  was  at  that  time  a  magazine  of  cannon- 
balls  at  Valley  Forge,  and  a  large  number  of  bar- 
rels of  flour.  The  enemy  took  what  suited  them, 
invited  the  neighbors  to  what  they  could  take, 
then  set  fire  to  all  the  buildings  belonging  to  the 
Valley  Forge  which  with  their  contents  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.    While  Gen.  Howe  lay  here  a 

the  water's  edge,  were  rendered  liable  to  overflow  in  times 
of  flood.    Some  of  them  had  to  be  abandoned.— S.  \V.  P. 


party  was  sent  into  Pikeland  township  and  burned 
a  pretty  extensive  powder  works  l>elonging  to 
Congress.  (This  was  the  mode  we  expressed  pub- 
lic property,  by  saying  it  belonged  to  Congress.) 
They  destroyed  very  little  property,  as  it  had  been 
sent  off  some  time  before  to  Lancaster,  guarded  by 
the  militia  of  this  township  (Charles  township). 
On  the  road  up  we  had  the  very  great  satisfaction 
of  seeing  Hessians  marching  to  Little  York.  They 
were  made  prisoners  at  Trenton.  There  was  no 
fighting  while  the  British  lay  here,  but  it  is  said 
that  a  rifleman  shot  a  Hessian  across  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  the  Long  Ford.  They  marched  off  after 
night,  principally  crossing  at  the  Fatland  Ford  in 
Montgomery  county.  After  that  no  British  army 
or  soldiers  made  their  or  his  appearance  here.1 

The  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  have  been  some 
what  singular  for  changing  their  place  of  residence, 
as  it  appears  thac  not  more  than  three  or  four  of 
the  posterity  of  the  first  settlers  possess  any  part 
of  their  forefathers'  real  proj>erty,  it  being  bought 
by  i>ersons  from  a  distance  who  have  moved  in. 
The  posterity  of  John  Davis,  known  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Glandy  for  distinction  sake,  now  possess 
the  patrimony  of  their  great-grandfather  to  the 
fourth  generation.  The  family  of  Moses  Coates, 
but  by  purchase  and  in  the  female  line,  own  and 
possess  a  part  of  the  real  estate  of  their  great-grand- 
father, and  also  the  posterity  of  James  Anderson, 
who  emigrated  from  Scotland,  settled  in  this  town- 

1  Washington  says  in  one  of  his  letters  that  the  people  of 
this  neighlwrhood  were  to  a  man  disaffected  to  the  cause  ot 
the  colonics.  Similar  statements  may  he  found  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  others  of  the  generals,  and  historians  without 
much  investigation  have  reiterated  them  as  absolute  truths. 
Written  at  a  time  when  their  authors  were  in  all  probability 
provoked  by  Howe's  successful  passage  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
capture  of  Philadelphia,  they  do  much  injustice  to  the  people 
to  whom  they  refer.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  resident-, 
were  Friends  and  Mennonites,  who  were  conscientiously  op- 
posed  to  warfare,  but  slill  this  community  was  by  no  mean- 
wanting  in  men  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  the  cause  of  Indc 
pendencc.  Patrick  Anderson  led  a  company  in  1 776  and 
1777.  which  remained  in  service  during  the  war;  William 
Bodlcy  commanded  a  company  of  militia  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  war;  Alexander  McCarngher,  another  in  New 
Jersey  in  1770;  and  from  this  sketch  it  appears  that  Isaac 
Anderson  had  a  body  of  men  with  the  army  in  1777,  all  of 
whom  were  recruited  in  this  vicinity.  The  impressions  of 
the  officers  were  douhtlcss  often  derived  from  the  difficulties 
in  getting  supplies,  which  we  can  readily  understand — a 
people  plundered  by  both  armies,  and  unc"cr  the  necessity  of 
taking  care  of  their  families,  were  not  always  willing  or  in  » 
condition  to  furnish.  — S.  W.  P. 
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ship  about  the  year  1700,  when  his  nearest  neigh- 
Dors  lived  about  three  miles  off.  The  Indians 
were  fellow-inhabitants  and  on  very  friendly  terms. 
An  Indian  woman  has  been  known  to  suckle  and 
Durse  a  white  infant  while  its  mother  went  to  visit 
her  relatives  three  miles  off — such  was  the  friend- 
ship and  confidence  of  the  first  settlers  and  the 
aborigines.  The  descendants  of  James  Anderson, 
by  the  eldest  son  in  each  generation,  continue  to 
own  and  live  on  most  of  the  land  he  owned. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  township  have  given 
their  pro|>ortion  of  men  active  for  the  general 
go<xl.  William  Moore,  Ksq.,  was  in  early  times 
a  justice  of  the  j>eace,  and  for  many  years  sat  in 
the  judge's  seat  at  Old  Chester,  now  Delaware 
county,  under  Penn's  government.  His  place  is 
now  well  known  by  the  distinguished  appellation 
of  Moore  Hall,  though  long  since  out  of  the  fam-  I 
ilv,  having  been  cut  up  and  owned  by  nine  or  ten 
different  j>ersons.  The  posterity  of  James  Ander- 
son stdl  remain  with  us,  though  many  have  emi- 
grated westward.  His  oldest  son,  Patrick  Ander- 
son, was  a  captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  line  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  one  of  the  foremost  at 


the  commencement,  being  a  member  of  the  Com-t 
mittee  of  Safety  for  Chester  county,  that  being 
the  appellation  given  to  that  portion  of  the  people 
who  first  organized  themselves  in  defence  of  Lib- 
erty, and  gave  efficient  resistance  to  the  British 
ministry  in  their  attempts  to  oppress  the  United 
States,  then  Colonies.  He  was  elected  after  Inde- 
pendence a  constitutional  term  member  of  the 
State  Legislature,  that  was  four  years  in  seven. 
Hezekiah  Davis  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island — since  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
He  was  born  in  this  township.  Mordecai  Davis 
(Glandy),  Kzekiel  Howell,  William  Schofield,  all 
born  in  Charles  township,  and  Samuel  Williams, 
son-in-law  to  Patrick  Anderson,  were  all  subalterns 
in  the  Revolutionary  army.    Nathan  Pennypacker 

I  was  some  years  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature. 
I  « 
He  IS  of  the  family  of  Pennypacker,  rich,  respecta- 
ble and  numerous.  Roger  Davis,  M.D.,  born  in 
the  township,  was  a  member  of  the  State  and 
United  States  Legislatures.  His  brother,  Lewellyn 
Davis,  was  also  a  subaltern  officer  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 


THE  INDIANS  IN  1812. 


Thf.  following  brief  note  from  Gen.  Zebulon  M. 
Pike  explains  itself. 

Jan'y  3,  181  a. 

Sir:  Gen.  Moocrs  has  been  appointed  tosui>erin- 
tend  all  the  Indian  affairs  of  this  quarter;  there- 
fore any  applications  in  their  behalf  should  come 
through  him  ;  but  I  have  no  objections  to  the  old 
Indians  drawing  two  rations  of  Meat  and  liread 
per  diem,  to  lie  drawn  on,  one  ration  monthly,  for 
winch  he  can  take  a  due  bill  and  draw  small  quan- 
tities. 

Excuse  this  scrawl. 

Yours  Respectively, 


P.  Scii.i.f.v,  Kso. 

Gen.  Pike  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  in 
1770.  and  was  killed  during  the  attack  on  York, 
now  Toronto,  in  1813. 


At  the  date  of  the  foregoing  note  from  Gen. 
Pike,  the  War  of  1812-14  had  not  broken  out, 
though  there  had  long  been  unmistakable  tokens 
of  its  imminence,  and  the  formal  Declaration  of 
War  was  not  long  delayed.  The  large  majority 
of  the  Indians  had  been  led  to  assume  a  hostile 
attitude,  by  representations  on  the  part  of  the 
emissaries  and  agents  of  the  British  Government 
that  the  American  Government  and  jieoplc  were 
intent  on  their  complete  annihilation.  Tec  umtha 
and  his  brother  "the  Prophet"  were  inveterate 
foes,  and  had  succeeded  in  securing  a  remarkable 
unanimity  among  their  people.  The  question  of 
how  to  manage  matters  relating  to  the  Indian 
tribes,  had  long  harassed  the  President  and  Con. 
gress,  and  at  last  Gen.  Benjamin  Mooers  had  been 
appointed  to  take  special  charge  of  the  concerns 
ol  the  Indians  in  the  district  now  embraced  by 
the  Middle  and  Kastern  States,  and  especially 
along  the  Canadian  Frontier. 
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The  Ephrata  press  was  the  second  printing- 
press  brought  into  Pennsylvania,  and  was  used  in 
Kphrata,  Lancaster  county,  for  more  than  a  century. 

It  is  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood.  The 
only  portions  in  which  iron  is  employed  are  those 
most  liable  to  wear  out,  such  as  the  platen  hooks, 
the  bar  and  the  ribs  over  which  the  bed  and  coffin 
slide  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  process  of 
printing.  The  stone  used  as  the  bed  is  enclosed 
in  an  aperture  formed,  like  the  other  parts,  of 
wood,  and  this  enclosure  was  formerly  known  as 
the  coffin.  An  examination  of  the  structure  shows 
it  to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  ancient  style  of 
press  described  by  Moxon  in  1683,  and  such  as 
were  used  by  Bradford,  Franklin  and  the  other 
early  printers  of  Philadelphia  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Accompanying  the  press  are  two  of  the 
old-fashioned  inktng-balls,  which  were  in  universal 
use  in  the  early  days  of  printing. 

The  history  of  this  press  is  closely  identified 
with  that  of  the  "  Dunkers,"  or  German  Baptists. 
This  sect  originated  about  the  year  1694,  and 
being  persecuted  in  their  own  country,  large  num- 
bers of  them  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
various  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  One  settlement 
was  established  on  the  Cocalico  creek,  in  Lancas- 
ter county,  and  was  called  Kphrata.  This  branch 
was  led  by  one  Conrad  Beisel.  a  man  of  thorough 
classical  learning  and  a  close  Biblical  student, 


who  preached  the  doctrine  that  God  had  appointed 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as  a  Sabbath,  and  had 
never  repealed  this  direction.  This  dogma  was 
implicitly  received  by  his  followers,  and  they  thus 
came  to  be  designated  Seventh  Day  Baptists. 
They  separated  themselves  from  those  around 
them,  established  a  convent,  which  they  placed 
under  the  rules  and  discipline  of  the  Capuchin 
monks,  and  took  steps  to  promulgate  their  peculiar 
dogmas.  To  this  end  Beisel  imported  types,  man- 
ufactured paper  and  purchased  a  press,  which  was 
at  once  set  to  work.  This  was  about  the  year  1745. 
On  it  was  printed  the  German  Book  of  Martyrs; 
and  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  printed  in  five  differ- 
ent languages.  While  the  Continental  Congress 
held  its  sessions  at  Lancaster,  it  was  also  used  to 
print  the  Continental  money. 

The  Society  who  first  owned  it  began,  in  the 
course  of  time,  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and  it 
ceased  to  l>e  used  by  them,  passing  into  the  hands 
of  various  individuals  until  it  became  the  property 
of  Mr.  P.  Martin  Heitler,  who  used  it  for  general 
job  printing  until  his  death  in  1872.  By  a  pro- 
vision in  the  will  of  the  latter,  it  passed  into  the 
possession  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  prominent 
objects  that  greet  the  visitor  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Society. 
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With  Notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D. 

[  Continued.) 


Headquarters,  Newburgh,  June  12,  1782.' 

The  Hon.  the  Congress  have  been  pleased  to 
promote  Brigadier-General  Knox  of  Artillery,  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army,  to  take 
rank  from  the  15th  of  November  last.'  Captain 
Lillie  of  the  3d  regiment  of  artillery  is  appointed  1 
aid-de  camp  to  Major-General  Knox.  Captain 


1  At  this  time  Washington1*  Orderly  Books  contain  very 
little  of  general  historical  interest.  The  British  Parliament, 
in  the  spring  of  1782,  had  decreed  that  the  war  should  cease, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  holding  of  a  competent  army, 
keeping  up  its  discipline  and  exercising  the  greatest  vigilance 
in  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  were  yet  on 
our  soil,  military  movements  in  the  North  had  entirely  ceased. 
Only  in  South  Carolina  were  there  any  hostile  movements 
during  the  Summer  of  1 782,  and  these  were  impelled  by 
necessity.  They  were  made  by  foraging  parties  sent  out  from 
Charleston  by  General  I^slie  to  procure  food  for  his  suffering 
anny  in  the  city.  One  of  these,  attempting  to  ascend  the 
Cotnbahee  river,  was  opposed  by  a  party  under  General 
Grst.  In  a  tkirmish  that  ensued,  the  accomplished  Colonel 
John  Ijurcns  was  kilted.  This  was*  the  last  battle  of  the 
old  war  for  independence. 

s  General  Henry  Knox  was  one  of  the  most  useful  officers 
of  the  Continental  army.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston,  where 
he  was  1mm  in  July,  1750,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  He 
was  educated  at  a  common  school,  and  became  a  thriving 
bookseller  in  his  native  city,  where  he  married  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Flucker,  the  secretary  of  Governor  Gaze.  He  was  a 
member  of  an  artillery  company  when  the  war  for  indepen- 
dence broke  out,  and  was  an  officer  of  the  City  Grenadier 
Corps.  As  a  volunteer  aid  of  General  Ward  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  he  was  very  active,  and  attracted 
the  favorable  notice  of  Washington  at  Cambridge.  In  the 
autumn  of  1775,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  artillery 
of  the  Continental  army  besieging  Boston,  and  held  that  im- 
portant position  during  the  war,  in  which  he  performed 
eminent  service. 

General  Knox  suggested  the  formation  of  the  Cincinnati 
Society ;  and  he  led  the  remnant  of  the  American  army  into  the 
uty  of  New  York  when  the  British  evacuated  in  1 783.  From 
1785  till  1795  he  was  secretary  of  war  and  performed  the 
duties  of  secretary  of  the  navy.  In  1796  he  retired  to  his 
Urge  estate  at  Thomaston  in  Maine,  and  held  important  civil 
offices  in  that  district.  He  died  there  in  October  1806  from 
the  effects  of  swallowing  a  chicken-bone. 

•  Captain  Shaw  was  the  secretary  of  the  Convention  of 
officers,  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  near  Fishkill 


Shaw,'  his  former  aid-de-camp,  is  continued  as  such, 
and  they  are  to  be  obeyed  accordingly. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  June  18,  1782. 

The  review  of  this  army  by  brigades  being  now 
completed,  the  Commander-in-chief  is  happy  in 
having  this  opportunity  to  present  his  thanks  to 
Major-General  the  Baron  Steuben  for  the  inde- 
fatigable assiduity  and  singular  attention  exhibited 
in  the  late  inspections  and  reviews,  and  for  his 
eminent  services  in  promoting  the  discipline  of  the 
army  on  all  occasions,4  and  at  the  same  time  to 
express  his  approbation  of  the  present  laudable 
disposition  and  pride  of  corps  which  seem  to  be 
diffused  throughout  the  army.  From  this  spirit  of 
emulation  and  a  consideration  nf  the  amazing  con- 
trast between  the  past  and  present  appearance  of 
the  troops,  the  General  anticipates  the  happiest 
consequences:  but  being  persuaded  that  appear- 
ance alone  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  reputa- 
tion and  insure  the  success  of  our  arms,  and  that 
frequent  and  repeated  exercise  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  constitute  the  perfection  of  discipline,  he 
requests  in  the  most  pointed  terms  that  the  com- 
manding officers  of  divisions  and  brigades  will 
punctually  exercise  the  troops  alternately  every 
other  day,  in  brigade  and  by  detail. 
Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Wednesday,  June 
19,  1782. 

The  Commander-in-chief  has,  at  the  united 
solicitation  of  the  officers  of  this  army,  presented 
the  following  congratulatory  address  to  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Minister  of  France  : 

To  His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  France. 

The  Address  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
Generals,  and  other  Officers  of  the  American 
Army,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 


Landing  on  the  Hudson  (then  the  head-quarters  of  Baron  de 
Steuben),  to  form  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

•Steuben  hail  been  inspector-general  of  the  Continental 
Army,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  since  the  spring  of 
1778.  The  discipline  which  he  introduced?  was  of 
lablc  value  to  the  army. 
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Sir ;  Amid  the  general  expressions  of  joy  on  the 
auspicious  birth  of  a  Dauphin,1  permit  us,  the  Offi- 
cers of  the  American  Army,  to  offer  more  than  a 
silent  approbation  of  those  sentiments  and  con- 
gratulations, which  have  been  presented  by  Con- 
gress (the  Representative  Body  and  Sovereign 
Power  of  the  United  States)  through  you,  to  our 
great  and  illustrious  ally,*  on  this  happy  event. 
There  are  circumstances,  Sir,  which  render  that, 
which  in  a  great  degree  is  pleasing  to  all,  peculi- 
arly so  to  some.  The  harmony  and  friendship 
which  subsided  between  the  troops  of  your  august 
sovereign,  ami  us,  during  the  last  campaign  (when 
the  only  contention  lay  in  endeavors  to  exceed 
each  other  in  acts  of  emulation  and  brotherly 
kindness  >  give  us  this  pre-eminence.  The  blood 
freely  offered  on  both  sides,  spilt  in  the  same 
trench,'  and  often  mixed  in  a  common  stream  for 
the  support  of  those  rights,  which  are  interesting 
to  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  the  privileges  of 
freemen,  is  such  a  cement  to  the  friendship  of  the 
two  nations,  as  nothing  but  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  Union,  which  Heaven  avert  !  can 
ever  dissolve.  Not  to  participate,  then,  in  the 
general  satisfaction  occasioned  by  an  event  which 
adds  to  the  felicity  of  a  monarch,  who  may  be 
viewed  in  the  same  moment,  as  the  father  of  his 
own  nation,  and  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of 
others,  and  which  contributes  so  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people  to  whom  we  are  allied,  in  inter- 
ests and  affection,  would  be  an  argument  of  great 
insensibility  on  our  part. 

That  Divine  Providence  may  shed  its  choicest 
blessings  upon  the  King  of  France  and  his  Royal 
Consort,  and  favor  them  with  a  long,  happy  and 
glorious  reign — that  the  Dauphin  may  live  to  in- 
herit the  virtues  and  the  Crown  of  his  illustrious 
progenitors, — that  he  may  reign  over  the  hearts  of 
a  happy  and  generous  people,  and  be  among  the 
happiest  in  his  kingdom,  is  our  sincere  and  fer- 
vent wish.  In  behalf  of  the  Army, 

Geo.  Washington. 


1  For  an  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  birth  of  the 
Dauphin,  by  the  Americans,  at  West  Point,  in  May  previous, 
ice  page  546,  Vol.  III.  of  the  Rfo>ri>. 

•For  some  time  before  the  capture  of  Ilurgoync  and  hit 
army,  the  French  government  had  secretly  aided  the  Ameri- 
can*. When  the  victory  at  Saran>ga  assured  (he  world  that 
the  American*  could  help  themselves  the  French  monarch 
openly  became  their  ally.  In  February.  1778,  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance  was  made  l>otwccn  the  United  States 
and  France,  and  the  latter  acknow hedged  the  independence 
of  the  former,  as  a  sovereign  nation.  The  King  sent  a 
representative  to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  a  powerful 
fleet,  under  the  Count  D'Estaing,  in  the  spring  of  1778. 

•  In  allusion  to  the  struggles  at  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Yorktown,  where  there  were  desperate  encounters  in  the 


To  which  his  Excellency  the  Chevalier  De 
Luzerne*  was  pleased  to  return  an  answer,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation  : 

Gentlemen:  I  shall  transmit  to  His  Majesty  the 
address  you  have  been  pleased  to  send  me  on  the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  his  crown.  It  will  afford  him 
infinite  satisfac  tion  to  find  with  what  joy  this  event 
has  inspired  you,  and  he  will  see  with  plexsurc  that 
the  same  army,  which  has  given  so  many  proofs  of 
courage  and  patriotism,  ami  which  has  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony  and  concert  with  his  own  troo|« 
fought  the  common  enemy,  now  hastens  to  show 
that  nothing  which  affects  the  French  nation  can 
be  indifferent  to  them. 

The  young  Prince  whose  birth  is  the  object  of 
your  congratulations,  will  from  his  infancy  hear 
recounted  the  glorious  actions  by  which  you  have 
effected  the  independence  and  happiness  of  a  vast 
continent,  and  when  they  would  cite  to  him  exam- 
ples of  disinterestedness,  constancy,  courage  and 
every  other  military  virtue,  they  will  repeat  to  him 
the  names  of  your'  illustrious  chiefs.  He  is  bom 
at  a  moment  when  victory  has  crowned  both  our 
nations.  This  circumstance  is  a  happy  presage  of 
his  future  glory,  and  promises  that  he  will  one  day 
be  the  support  of  your  independence  as  well  as  of 
the  alliance  which  unites  France  with  the  thirteen 
United  States.* 

The  veneration  that  your  actions  and  your  virtues 
have  inspired  me  with,  gentlemen,  augments  the 
pleasure  that  I  have  in  conveying  your  sentiments 
to  the  King,  my  master. 

I  beg  you  to  lie  Denuded  that  no  one  is,  with 
more  sincere  res|>ect,  gentlemen, 

Your  very  humble  and  very  obedient  servant, 
Le  Chev.  De  La  Luzerne. 

Headquarters,  Newburoh,  Wednesday,  July 
3D,  1782. 

The  Honorable  Congress  have  been  pleased  to 
pass  the  following  Resolves,  April  23d,  1782. 

Resolvai,  That  all  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  United  States  who  shall  in  future  be  reported 

♦The  first  French  Minister  sent  to  the  United  States  was 
Mr.  Gerard,  who  had  actively  participated  in  the  negotia- 
tions f<«  the  alliance.  He  came  in  the  l.anzmtdoc,  D'F-Maing's 
flag  ship,  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in  July.  The  Chevalier 
I)*  Luzerne  succeeded  Gerard  as  Minister,  and  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  September,  1779.  He  was  an  accomplished 
and  agreeable  gentleman,  and  was  very  popular  with  the 
Americans.  He  was  present  at  the  evacuation  of  the  city  of 
New  York  by  the  British  laic  in  November,  1783.  Immedi 
atcly  after  that  event  Governor  Clinton  gave  him  an  elegant 
entertainment  at  Fraunce's  Tavern,  with  General  Washing- 
ton and  the  principal  military  and  civil  officers  then  in  the 
city. 

»The  Dauphin  never  reached  the  throne.  His  sad  fate  is 
involved  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
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by  the  Inspector-General  or  the  Inspector  of  a 
separate  department  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief or  commanding  officer  of  a  sepa- 
rate department  as  unfit  for  further  duty,  either  in 
the  field  or  in  garrison,  and  who  apply  for  a  dis- 
charge in  preference  to  being  placed  or  continued 
in  the  Corps  of  Invalids,  shall  be  discharged  and 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  pension  five  dollars  per 
month  in  lieu  of  all  pay  and  emoluments.1 

Resolved,  That  it  be  and  hereby  is  recommended 
to  the  several  States  to  discharge  such  pensions 
annually  and  draw  on  the  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance for  the  payment  of  the  money. 

In  order  to  prevent  unwarrantable  and  fruitless 
applications  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  Re- 
solve, the  Commander-in-chief  informs  the  army 
that  those  men  only  who  have  been  maimed  or 
who  have  actually  contracted  infirmities  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Pension  which  Congress  have 
been  pleased  to  grant  to  discharged  invalids. 

To-morrow  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to 
order  that  the  remembrance  of  that  auspicious 
event  shall  be  celebrated  by  a  "Feudejoie."  The 
Adjutant -General  will  communicate  the  necessary 
directions.  The  army  is  to  .be  served  with  an 
extra  gill  of  rum  per  man  on  the  joyful  occasion. 

Headquarters,  Newburch,  Saturday,  Aug.  30, 
1782. 

While  the  annals  of  the  army  shall  exist,  it  is 
the  General's  intention  it  shall  be  known  that  ho 
had  great  reason  to  be  satisfied  at  this  period  of 
the  war  with  the  troops  under  his  command.  The 
inspection  rolls  for  the  last  month,  which  are  now 
before  him,  corroborate  the  favorable  sentiments 
which  he  had  already  embraced  of  the  officers  and 
men  who  compose  this  army,  and  afford  fresh  oc- 
casion for  bestowing  well-merited  applause.  The 
Inspector  reports  that  the  proficiency  in  appear- 
ing anil  discipline  continues  to  be  surprisingly 
rapid,  that  the  spirit  of  emulation  bordering  on 
enthusiasm  which  prevails  so  remarkably  through- 
out the  army,  has  almost  removed  all  preference 
m  distinction  of  corps,  and  supersedes,  at  this  time, 
the  necessity  of  discrimination. 

'  This  I  believe,  is  the  first  record  of  official  action  in  the 
maitrr  of  paying  pensions  to  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Cochran,  director  of  the  hospitals,  or  Dr. 
Craik,  physician  to  the  army,  with  two  hospital 
surgeons,  will  constitute  a  Board  to  convene  at 
such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  agreed  between 
them  and  the  Inspector  of  the  army,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inspecting  all  the  invalids  and  debilitated 
men  now  in  the  service. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Sunday,  Aug.  4, 
178a. 

The  Commander-in-chief  is  so  anxiously  con- 
cerned for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
troops  (especially  at  this  sultry  season),  and  for 
the  accommodation  and  recovery  of  the  sick  or 
wounded,  that  he  cannot  forl>ear  to  entreat  and 
enjoin  it  upon  officers  of  every  denomination  to 
pay  a  paternal  and  affectionate  regard  to  the  men 
in  these  interesting  points.  Cleanliness,  prudence 
in  bathing,  regularity  and  economy  in  the  mode 
of  cooking  and  manner  of  living,  are  objects  which 
require  attention.  Officers  should  every  day  visit 
the  tents  and  kitchens,  observe  and  regulate  the 
cookery,  see  the  soldiers  at  their  meals,  and  take 
care  that  they  mess  and  live  properly  together. 
When  sickness  cannot  be  prevented,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  alleviate  distress  and  lull  the  breast  of 
pain  with  all  the  little  offices  of  humanity  and 
kindness  in  our  power.  The  convenience  of  hos- 
pital-tents which  are  intended  for  the  accommo 
dation  of  the  sick  in  the  field,  and  the  supply  of 
refreshments  and  small  meats  which  will  be  fur- 
nished on  the  hospital  contract,  give  a  better  op- 
portunity for  exercising  these  benevolent  acts  of 
tenderness  than  ever  we  have  had  before. 

In  justice  to  the  medical  department,  the  Gene- 
ral declares  whenever  he  has  lately  inspected  the 
hospitals,  he  has  received  from  the  patients  them- 
selves the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  the  humane 
treatment  and  comfortable  accommodations  they 
have  invariably  experienced. 

Headquarters,  August  7,  1782. 
Honorary  badges  of  distinction  are  to  be  con- 
firmed on  the  veteran  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  have  served  more 
than  three  years  with  bravery,  fidelity  and  good 
conduct ;  for  this  purpose  a  narrow  piece  of  white 
cloth  of  an  irregular  form  is  to  be  fixed  to  the  left 
arm  on  the  uniform  coat.  Non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  who  have  served  with  equal 
reputation  more  than  six  years  are  to  be  distin- 
guished with  two  pieces  of  cloth  set  on  parallel  to 
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each  other  in  a  similar  form.  Should  any  who 
arc  not  entitled  to  these  honors  have  the  insolence 
to  assume  the  badges  of  them,  shall  be  severely 
punished.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expected  those 
gallant  men  who  arc  thus  designated,  will  on  all 
occasions  be  treated  with  particular  confidence 
and  consideration.  The  General,  ever  desirous  to 
cherish  a  virtuous  ambition  in  his  soldiers,  as  well 
as  to  foster  and  encourage  every  species  of  military 
merit,  directs  that  whenever  any  singular  merito- 
rious action  is  performed,  the  author  of  it  shall  be 
permitted  to  wear  on  his  facings,  over  the  left 
breast,  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  purple  cloth  or 
silk,  edged  with  narrow  lace  or  binding. 

Not  only  instances  of  unusual  gallantry,  but 
also  of  extraordinary  fidelity  and  essential  service 
in  any  way,  shall  meet  with  a  due  reward.  Before 
this  favor  can  be  conferred  on  any  man,  the  par- 
ticular fact  or  facts  on  which  it  is  to  be  grounded, 
must  be  set  forth  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  ac- 
companied with  certificates  from  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  regiment  and  brigade  to  which  the 
candidate  for  reward  belonged,  or  other  incontest- 
able proofs ;  and  upon  granting  it,  the  name  and 
regiment  of  the  person  with  the  action  so  certified 
arc  to  be  enrolled  in  the  book  of  merit,  which  will 
be  kept  at  the  orderly  office.  Men  who  have 
merited  this  last  distinction  to  be  suffered  to  pass 
all  guards  and  sentinels  which  officers  are  permit- 
ted to  do.  The  road  to  glory  in  a  patriot  army 
and  a  free  country  is  thus  open  to  all.  This  order 
is  also  to  have  retrospect  to  the  earliest  stages  of 
^he  war,  and  to  be  considered  as  a  permanent  one.' 


1  This  was  the  first  public  proclamation  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  badge  or  onlcr  of  military  merit.  Some  time  be- 
fore this  Washington  had,  from  time  to  lime,  conferred  such 
honor  upon  military  men,  and  appointed  a  board  of  officers 
for  making  such  award*.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  of 
these  awards  was  given  to  Sergeant  Elijah  Churchill,  of  Col. 
Benjamin  Tallmadge  s  2d  regiment  of  dragoons.    In  1781 


Headquarters,  Newburc.h,  August  10,  1782. 
To  prevent  the  accidental  communication  of  fire 
to  the  powder  magazines,  which  would  endanger 
the  lives  of  many  persons,  and  cause  total  demolition 
of  the  fortifications,  besides  the  inconvenience  that 
must  arise  from  the  loss  of  the  powder,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief directs  that  the  quartermaster  or 
commissary  of  military  stores  may  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible have  grates  fixed  to  the  air-holes  of  the  mag- 
azines, and  that  lanthorns  made  of  transparent 
horn  or  glass  l>e  immediately  provided  instead  of 
those  made  of  pierced  tin,  which  are  at  present 
very  imprudently  used.  Until  the  horn  or  glass 
lanthorns  are  provided,  the  greatest  care  is  to  be 
taken  not  to  open  the  doot  of  the  lanthorns  in  the 
magazine,  and  at  all  times  to  have  water  in  the 
bottom  to  extinguish  sparks.  It  is  moreover 
positively  ordered  that  no  person  whatever  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  powder  magazine  without  first 
pulling  ofT  his  shoes.  The  General  having  ob- 
served inconveniency  and  loss  of  ammunition  to 
attend  the  practice  of  carrying  cartridges  loose  or 
in  bundles  in  the  men's  pockets  or  in  the  bottom 
of  their  cartridge  boxes,  directs  that  the  troops 
carry  about  them  no  more  ammunition  than  the 
number  of  cartridges  their  boxes  are  pierced  for 
(in  general  twenty-nine  rounds),  exeept  when  par- 
ties or  corps  are  ordered  on  a  particular  service 
detached  from  their  ammunition  waggons. 


some  Tories  on  Long  Island  erected  a  military  work  near 
Smithtown,  which  was  assaulted  by  some  dismounted  Ameri- 
can dragoons  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  and  was 
captured.    In  that  assault  Sergeant  Churchill  behaved  most 
gallantly,  and  the  Board  recommended  the  Commander  in 
chief  to  confer  upon  him  the  Badge  of  Military  Merit.  The 
Board  then  consisted  of  Brigadier-General  Greaton,  presi 
dent ;  Colonel  Charles  Steward,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sprout, 
'  Major  Nicholas  Fish  and  Major  Trescott.    The  manuscript 
,  record  of  the  proceedings  in  this  case  are  in  the  Peter  Force 
I  collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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By  Eliza  Franklin,  Daughter  ok  Benjamin  Franklin. 


A  chosen  few  or  late  set  out 

I'pon  a  charming  sleighing  rout, 

All  cloaked  and  tippctcd  with  care, 

To  shield  them  from  the  piercing  air. 

The  moon  was  up  as  hright  as  day. 

And  showed  belles  in  and  out  the  sleigh. 

Thus  well  equipped  with  every  good, 

We  rode  along  in  merry  mood ; 

And  with  such  speed  our  sleighs  were  drawn, 

We  seemed  on  fancy's  pinions  borne. 

Quickly  we  reached  the  Bell,  and  there 

Our  friends  with  us  did  soon  repair. 

Thus  then  begun  our  mirth  and  glee, 

We  turned  out  old  Formality ; 

And  with  him  old  Miss  Prude  did  run, 

Nor  entered  once  to  spoil  our  fun. 

You  now  would  wish  to  know,  no  doulit. 

Who  formed  this  joyous  sleighing  rout ; 

And  though  I  must  indeed  despair 

To  give  to  each  their  proper  share 

Of  ease,  of  gaiety  and  spirit. 

And  tell  each  one's  peculiar  merit, 

Yet  still  will  strive  to  let  you  know 

The  name  of  every  belle  and  beau : 

Margaret !  thy  name  shall  proudly  stand 

The  first  among  this  social  band, 

For  wit,  for  pleasantry  and  song, 

Thou  stand' st  unrivalled  midst  the  throng ; 

And  Ann  for  beauty  all  must  own, 

On  that  gay  eve  usurped  the  throne. 

Eliza  I  thou  wert  not  outvied 

By  any  belle  or  beau  beside, 

For  gaiety,  for  social  pleasure 

And  playful  satire  without  measure  ; 

And  Nancy,  dear,  high-favored  maid, 

Such  intellectual  powers  displayed  ; 

With  shrewd  remarks  and  ready  sallies, 

In  turn  she  all  completely  rallies. 

And  Hannah's  plaintive  voice,  I  ween. 

Made  many  a  youthful  heart  beat  keen, 

And  though  to  me  the  truth's  not  known, 

I  think  one  there  she  made  her  own. 

Dear  Henrietta!  sweetest  fair! 

Thy  angel  form  and  graceful  air, 

joined  to  thy  modest  downcast  smile. 

Our  saddest  moments  did  beguile. 


1  We  are  indebted  to  C.  Harrod  Vinton,  Esq.,  for  this 
Poem,  composed  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  the  fair  daugh- 
ter of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  thus  possessing  interest  be- 
yond its  intrinsic  merits.  Miss  Harriet  Lloyd  owns  the 
this  copy. 


Eliza,  dear,  vivacious  maid, 
Delighted  all  with  what  she  said, 
And  to  her  such  rich  powers  are  given, 
She  makes  on  earth  a  little  heaven. 
And  Hannah,  sure,  such  mirth  as  thine. 
In  every  company  must  shine. 
They  who  were  there  will  all  agree. 
Much  pleasure  was  received  from  tlice. 
And  Sarah's  unaffected  ease, 
Must  all  beholders  surely  please; 
I  cannot  doubt  her  thrilling  siram 
Gave  many  a  palpitating  pain. 
Eliza  F.  was  always  there, 
And  did  in  each  diversion  share. 
And  seemed  to  be  amongst  the  many, 
As  gay  and  frolicsome  as  any. 
The  beaux,  too,  now  may  justly  claim 
The  many  wreaths  of  gallant  fame. 
Which  on  that  great  auspicious  night. 
Encircled  all  their  brows  so  bright. 
Both  Jews  and  Christians  claim  a  share. 
For  Mordecai  himself  was  there. 
And  with  his  genuine  wit  and  play 
Made  all  most  anxious  for  his  stay. 
Medara,  though,  so  full  of  spirit, 
Did  not  his  namesake's  power  inherit. 
Yet,  with  full  power  to  glad  the  heart, 
He  joy  and  pleasure  did  impart. 
For  ready  wit  and  gallantry, 
Joseph  unrivalled  still  must  1*. 
And  oh  !  could  Morpheus  but  tattle. 
What  tales  he  in  his  ears  would  rattle ! 
But  should  I  tell  all  that  was  said. 
He'd  think  (by  leap-year  privileged) 
It's  really  flattery— so  I'll  end 
And  leave  it  for  some  other  friend. 
But  still,  I  think  he  knows  the  art 
To  win  a  lady's  fickle  heart. 
And  now  I  think  we  all  must  own 
That  Samuel  first  in  beauty  shone. 
Attentive,  pleasant,  gay  and  free. 
May  with  much  truth  l>c  said  of  thee. 
Nixon  comes  next,  with  courteous  grace 
And  pleasure  dancing  in  his  face, 
Delighted  all  with  joyous  glee 
All  those  who  did  his  actions  see. 
And  William,  ever  sure  to  plc.isc 
With  true  politeness,  native  ease, 
And  manners  ever  formed  to  show 
A  pleasant,  polished,  lively  beau. 
For  well-turned  compliments  and  grace 
Nevins  shall  claim  the  brightest  place ; 
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He  seems  full  well,  I  think,  to  know 
How  far  in  flattery  to  go. 
Mifflin  !  those  thrilling  notes  of  love 
Would  surely  stoic  bosoms  move ; 
We  all  admire  thy  soul  refined, 
Thy  polished  and  enlightened  mind. 
And  one  there  was  whose  middle  age 
Was  pictured  on  his  visage  sage; 
I  neither  know  his  name  or  race, 
And  therefore  can't  my  poem  grace 
With  one  who  seemed  so  gay  and  free, 
And  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry. 
Oh  !  that  I  had  the  power  to  sing 
How  Margaret  cut  the  pigeon-wing. 
And  then  how  Anna's  nimble  feet 
Moved  like  a  courser  proud  and  fleet. 
Eliza,  and  her  namesake,  too. 
Went  down  the  dance  quite  thro'  and  thro', 
And  Nancy's  quickly  moving  feet 
Made  all  astonishment  and  mute. 
And  how  with  mirth  and  pleasure  gay. 
They  danced  and  sang  the  hours  away. 
They  walked  ami  laughed  with  merry  chat. 
Now  talked  of  this  and  then  of  that. 
Thus  passed  the  eve,  and  not  a  sigh, 
Nor  e'en  a  teardrop  dimmed  the  eye, 


Nor  lover's  glance,  nor  maiden's  wile, 

Was  seen  to  check  the  evening  smile. 

But  all  was  happy  mirth  and  glee, 

A  scene  of  sociability. 

Hut  soon  the  enemy  gave  warning, 

And  told  us  it  was  nearly  morning. 

With  much  regret  we  left  the  spot 

Where  all  our  cares  had  been  forgot. 

We  bade  each  other  an  adieu. 

And  o'er  the  snow  we  swiftly  flew. 

In  safety  reached  our  homes  and  friends, 

And  here  my  story  quickly  ends; 

And  should  it  for  a  moment  please, 

•Twill  compensate  and  set  at  ease 

A  youthful  heart  who  well  must  know 

Her  numerous  faults  and  follies  too. 


Note.— The  following  arc  the  full  names  of  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  mentioned  in  the  poem  :  Margaret 
Rol»crts,  Ann  Shoemaker,  Eliza  Morris,  Nancy  Pleasants, 
Hannah  Fisher,  Henrietta  Hoskins,  Elizabeth  Pleasants, 
Hannah  Churchman,  Sarah  Pleasants,  Eliza  Franklin,  Mor- 
decai  Lewis,  George  A.  Medara,  Joseph  R.  Parson,  Samuel 

Canby,  Nixon,  William  Coblins,  Penn  Nevins,  Lloyd 

Mifflin,  Thomas  Firth. 


Only  a  withered  violet  ? 

Ah !  there's  more  than  the  world  knows  there  ! 
In  the  eventide  she  gave  it 

As  I  gazed  on  her  face  so  fair. 
When  her  glad  blue  eyes  were  gleaming 

With  a  love  that  was  all  for  me  ; 
While  one  little  star  looked  down  from  afar, 

As  we  kissed  'nealh  the  hawthorn  tree  ! 

Only  a  crumpled  letter  ? 

I've  had  it  for  twenty  years, 
And  each  glow  ing  word  is  hallowed 

By  Memory's  sacred  tears. 
And  I've  lived  in  the  life  she  gave  me, 

When  first,  in  each  burning  line, 
She  laid  at  my  feet,  with  a  grace  so  sweet, 

A  love  that  was  half  divine. 


Only  a  golden  ringlet  ? 

To  the  world  it  is  nothing  more ! 
But  my  soul  it  clasps  in  its  glory, 
.  To  the  light  of  the  days  of  yore : 
And  I  thrill  to  its  silken  softness 

In  the  depth  of  my  lonely  night, 
When  I  think  of  the  grace  of  a  fair  young  face, 

Where  lingered  its  golden  light ! 

Only  a  life-long  vision  ? 

Only  a  dream  ol  peace  ? 
Well,  well,  'twill  be  something  better 

When  sorrow  and  pain  shall  cea«e; 
So  I'll  cherish  these  gifts  she  has  left  me, 

And  I'll  render  them  up  to  her  then  : 
My  dream  shall  be  fled,  and  my  grief  shall  be  dead, 

When  her  blue  eyes  gaze  on  me  again  ! 
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A  somewhat  full  obituary  notice  of  this  great 
naturalist  in  The  American  Historical  Record 
of  January,  1873,  renders  a  lengthened  sketch  of 
him  unnecessary  now.  Indeed,  our  object  in  in- 
troducing his  name  again  into  our  pages,  is  not  so 
muh  to  give  a  biography  of  him  as  to  remark 
ui-on  one  fact  which  stands  out  in  bold  relief  in 
his  grandly  successful  life  and  in  his  valuable 
writings — the  fact  that  a  man  may  be  a  profound 
scholar  in  the  Natural  Sciences,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  devout,  humble  Christian.  The  closing 
sentence  of  our  obituary  (page  46,  Vol.  III.)  states 
the  fact  tersely :  "  While  some  who,  in  his  early 
life,  had  been  associated  with  him,  became  after- 


ward pronounced  atheists,  his  faith  never  wa- 
vered." This  was  the  more  remarkable  in  an  age 
when  numerous  scientists,  whom  "much  learning 
hath  made  mad,"  emulate  the  fool  who  "hath 
said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  and  others  as- 
piring to  rank  with  such  or,  itching  for  notoriety, 
have  even  more  loudly  enunciated  the  like  folly — 
in  an  age  when  skepticism,  if  not  absolute  athe- 
ism, has  been  viewed  as  an  evidence  of  wondrous 
acutencss  and  wisdom,  and  when  the  scholar  of 
mediocre  attainments  scarcely  dares  to  avow  a  po- 
sitive faith  in  the  God  of  the  Bible.  But  Agassiz 
was  a  scholar  of  the  most  profound  and  thorough 
sort,  and  could  clearly  affirm  an  unwavering  faith 
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without  fear  of  having  the  scope  of  his  attainments 
called  in  question.  His  wonderful  discrimination, 
his  great  breadth  of  mind,  his  broad  grasp  of  de- 
tails as  well  as  of  leading  truths,  in  short  his  un- 
questionable mental  power,  led  him  on  the  one 
hand  to  indifference  to  the  estimate  of  himself 
that  might  be  formed  by  the  thoughtless,  the 
ignorant,  or  the  evil,  and  on  the  other  hand  com- 
l>ellcd  him  to  behold  nature's  God  in  his  studies 
of  nature.  A  mind  well  balanced  and  free  from 
absurd  idiosyncrasies,  and  free,  too,  of  little  self- 
assertions,  could  only  see  in  the  creature  the  handi- 
work of  the  great  Creator.  He  simply  accepted 
the  God  of  the  Bible  as  the  Christian  of  every  de- 
gree accepts  Him.  and  saw  no  occasion  to  seek  re- 
nown or  notoriety  by  the  invention  of  theories. 
Just  before  his  death,  Agassiz  had  entered  into  an 
arrangement  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  wherein,  it  was  generally  l>e- 
lieved,  he  would  combat  the  well-known  *'  Dar- 
winian "  theory  of  "Development." 

In  our  obituary  of  Agassiz,  before  referred  to, 


'  occurs  a  sentence  that  is  full  of  encouragement 
for  conscientious  mothers:  "His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  uncommon  mental  vigor  and  large  at- 
tainments, and  was  the  chief  superintendent  of  his 
early  education."  No  doubt  to  her  godly  coun- 
sels, during  the  most  impressionable  period  of  his 
life,  in  a  large  degree,  the  world  is  indebted  for 
the  grander  traits  in  the  character,  and  the  deep- 
seated  Christian  principles,  of  this  truly  great  man. 

It  is  worthy  of  passing  note  that  the  |>eople  ol 
Motier,  his  native*  parish,  have  recently  placed  a 
marble  slab  upon  the  front  of  the  house  wherein 
he  was  born,  with  this  inscription  :  "  Louis  J.  R. 
Agassiz,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was  born  in 
this  house,  May  28th,  1807."  But  proud  as  the 
people  of  that  humble  parish  have  a  right  to  be, 
we  of  this  land  have  even  a  stronger  claim  to 
entertain  pride  in  view  of  his  having  chosen  this 
country  for  his  home  during  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  there  is  an 
encouraging  prospect  of  the  early  erection  of  an 
Memorial." 


Late  Residence  of  Professor  Auassiz,  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  Kissing  the  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  I.     MIDDLEHAM'S  MURDER. 

Middleham's.    Nothing  more  nor  less.  Fat 
black  letters  on  a  worn  brass  plate,  screwed  on  to 
a  shabby  old  swinging  door,  its  upper  half  of 
smeared  bad  glass  in  prison   between  two  sets 
of  bars,  its  lower  of  wood,  once  brown  and  var- 
nished, now  paintless,  notched  and  indented  with 
the  boot-heels  of  coming  and  going  clerks,  whose 
ears  bristled  with  pens,  whose  months  were  tempo- 
rary receptacles  for  pendent  straps  or  tajie,  whose 
hands  were  laden  with  enormous  black-leather 
pouches,  bills  for  acceptance  or  payment  fluttering 
between  their  fingers,  and  who  had  only  their 
knees  and  feet  left,,  with  which  to  plunge  at  Mid- 
dleham's door.    Clerks  came  and  went  all  day, 
and  customers  too  for  the  matter  of  that,  for  Mid- 
dleham's was  a  bank.    A  bank  in  a  narrow  little 
lane,  forming  the  connecting  link  between  two 
great  thoroughfares  in  the  city,  with  a  provision 
merchant's  next  door  to  it ;  a  very  objectionable 
neighbor,  whose  huge  vans,  piled  with  egg-boxes 
ami  butter-tubs,  sides  of  bacon  and  mountains  of 
cheese,  used  to  block  up  the  little  lane,  and  render 
it  imj»ossible  for  the  coachmen  of  Middleham's 
customers,  the  smart  gentlemen  from  the  West 
End,  or  the  old  ladies  from  Brixton,  to  get  the 
neat  broughams  or  the  lumbering  landaus  up  to 
Middleham's  door.    Old  ladies,  whose  feet  were 
run  over  by  eggbox-bearing  barrows,  old  gentle- 
men, whose  hats  were  crushed  by  butter-firkins  on 
their  downward  flight,  declared  that  they  would 
stand  this  state  of  things  no  longer,  and  that  they 
would  "withdraw  their  account"  from  Middle- 
ham's.   But  they  never  carried  out  the  threat. 
Few  strangers  ever  commenced  business  with  Mid- 
dlehams,  but  the  old  families  who  had  shown  their 
confidence  in  the  founder  of  the  house  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  banked  with  it  still ; 
all  the  scions  of  the  old  families,  starting  for  them- 
selves, took  to  Middleham's  as  naturally  as  to 
shaving,  and  spread  its  business  far  and  wide. 
Hugh  Middleham,  who  represented  the  firm  in 
i860,  could  recollect  that  when  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  with  his  father,  some  five-and-twenty 


years  before,  the  bank  had  not  half  the  number  of 
accounts  open,  and  yet  there  were  few  new  names 
in  the  ledgers,  no  increase  in  the  number  of  clerks 
behind  the  counter,  and  no  decrease  in  the  dingi- 
ness,  the  ink-spottedness  and  the  shabbiness  of  the 
counter  itself,  and  in  fact,  of  the  entire  establish- 
ment. 

People  said,  and  said  truly,  that  half  the  success 
of  the  bank  was  due  to  Hugh  Middleham  himself. 
Though  a  shrewd  and  sensible  man,  making  his 
ordinary  investments  with  discretion,  but  not 
above  an  occasional  speculative  flight  for  a  small 
amount,  and  with  earned  money,  there  were  many 
commercial-  men  in  the  city  of  London  who  were 
his  equal  in  knowledge  of  finance ;  it  was  his  man- 
ner, so  frank  and  apparently  sincere  with  men,  so 
polished  and  courtier-like  with  women,  to  which 
Hugh  Middleham  was  indebted  for  his  luck. 
When  he  was  a  young  man  it  had  won  him  a 
pretty  graceful  girl,  with  a  pretty  little  fortune,  for 
his  wife,  and  now  that  he  was  a  white-haired, 
fresh -colored  old  gentleman,  invariably  in  a  blue 
coat,  buff  waistcoat,  and  gray  trousers,  whom  the 
pretty  girl  had  long  since  left  a  widower,  the  same- 
luck  seemed  to  attend  him.    Although  there  was 
no  lady  to  take  the  position  of  hostess,  Mr.  Mid- 
dleham's garden-parties,  at  his  lovely  villa,  at  Lod- 
donford,  on  the  Thames,  were  attended  by  those 
persons  whom  the  fashionable  world  most  delights 
to  honor,  and  he  had  the  opportunity — of  which 
he  but  seldom  took  advantage — of  intimacy  at 
some  of  the  best  houses.    He  was,  in  his  later 
years  at  least,  a  quiet  domestic  little  man,  happiest 
in  pottering  about  his  fine  grounds,  and  giving  di- 
rections to  the  gardeners  (which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  the  complete  destruction  of  anything 
like  beauty,  and  which  the  men  received  with  hu- 
mility and  never  acted  on),  and  in  lying  out  in  his 
punt  on  the  river,  in  the  shade  of  the  overhanging 
trees,  reading  Horace.     Occasionally,  perhaps, 
once  or  twice  a  month,  he  would  inhabit  some 
rooms  over  the  bank,  which  he  had  furnished  when 
a  bachelor,  and  which  he  still  used  when  business 
matters  detained  him  in  town. 
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One  morning  when  the  provision-merchant,  who 
lived  at  Highbury,  and  invariably  came  into  the 
city  occupying  the  same  seat  on  the  same  omni- 
bus, descended  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  he  found 
the  narrow  space  usually  taken  up  by  his  own  vans 
occupied  by  a  pushing  surging  mass  of  humanity, 
a  crowd  which  ebbed  and  flowed,  elbowed  and 
fought,  and  was  hoarse  and  mad  with  excitement. 
The  provision-merchant's  first  idea  was  that  his 
premises  were  on  fire.  That  was  the  haunting 
demon  of  his  life,  ruining  his  rest  at  Highbury, 
and  rendering  all  the  pleasures  and  profit  of  enor- 
mous exports  com|>aratively  valueless.  But  when 
he  looked  up  and  saw  the  crane  peacefully  at  work, 
and  the  firkins  as  usual  dangling  in  mid  air;  when 
— knowing  full  well  that  frizzling  bacon  and  lard 
will  smell — he  sniffed,  and  found  no  answering 
odor;  when  he  found  no  trace  of  smoke  or  flame, 
he  was  re-assured.  It  was  round  Middleham's 
premises  that  the  crowd  was  fighting,  and  at  Mid- 
dleham's floor  were  stationed  two  policemen.  The 
provision-merchant,  whose  healthy  color,  startled 
by  his  first  fright,  had  come  back  to  his  pendulous 
cheeks,  turned  pale  again.  He  kept  a  tolerably 
heavy  account  at  Middleham's,  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  done  before  him,  and  over  and 
above  the  ordinary  balance,  there  was  a  special 
sum  of  five  thousand  pounds,  paid  in  last  week 
and  destined  to  be  that  day  remitted  to  his  Irish 
bacon-factors,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  bank  was 
broke!  And  yet  there  were  none  of  the  usual 
signs  of  a  house  which  has  stopped  payment, 
clerks  went  in  and  out  between  the  policemen, 
with  astonishment  and  dismay  in  their  faces,  but 
depositing  notes  and  bills  in  their  black  leather 
pouches  with  customary  business  regularity,  and 
no  written  or  printed  notice  of  any  kind  was 
I  tasted  on  the  open  doors.  The  provision -mer- 
chant could  not  make  it  out,  and  was  himself 
nearly  frantic  with  curiosity;  he  flung  himself 
into  the  crowd,  and  by  dint  of  stamping  on  feet, 
and  twisting  his  elbows  into  stomachs  and  faces, 
struggled  to  the  doorstep,  and  was  landed  within 
the  rescuing  clutch  of  one  of  the  constables,  to 
whom  he  was  known,  and  to  whom  he  gaspingly 
addressed  the  question,  "  What's  the  matter?" 

The  officer,  a  full-fed  personage,  with  a  red  face 
and  gorgeous  whiskers,  whose  tightly  buttoned 
blue  tunic  seemed  to  fit  him  like  a  skin,  paused  a 
moment,  in  order  that  his  hearer  might  be  duly 
impressed,  and  then  said,  in  a  fat  whisper,  "  Mur- 
der!" 


"What?"  shrieked  the  provision-merchant,  who 
would  have  fallen  back  had  he  not  been  propped 
up  by  the  crowd. 

"Murder,"  repeated  the  policeman.  "Mr. 
Middleham — up  there  !"  and  he  jerked  his  thumb 
in  the  direction  of  the  upper  story. 

"Good  Lord!  how  did  it  happen?  Who  did 
it?  Have  they  caught  him  ?  Tell  us  all  about  it," 
said  the  provision  merchant,  essaying  to  steady 
himself  against  pressure  by  leaning  on  the  sturdy 
blue  breast  before  him. 

But  the  constable  pushed  him  gently  off,  mur- 
muring, "  No  time  now,  sir.  They'll  tell  you  all 
about  it  in  your  place,  they  know  all  the  particu- 
lars there."  Then  in  a  louder  tone  he  cried, 
making  a  rush  at  the  crowd,  "  now,  will  you  stand 
back,  and  let  them  as  has  business,  come  and  do 
it?    Will  you  move  on  there,  I  say  !" 

The  news  was  true.  Mr.  Middleham  had  been 
up  in  town  and  at  his  business  as  usual  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  had  sent  a 
message  to  the  housekeeper,  the  only  person  who 
resided  on  the  premises,  announcing  his  intention 
of  sleeping  at  the  bank  that  night,  and  desiring 
that  his  rooms  might  be  prepared.  He  left  the 
bank  shortly  before  the  closing  hour,  and  returned 
about  nine  in  the  evening.  Where  he  had  been 
in  the  interval  was  not  precisely  known,  but  he 
was  believed  to  have  walked  to  his  club  at  the 
West-end,  and  to  have  dined  there.  This  was  his 
ordinary  practice  when  he  remained  in  town,  and 
there  was  no  reason  to  think  he  would  have  de- 
parted from  it  on  the  present  occasion.  At  half- 
past  ten  the  housekeeper,  who  had  been  for  thirty 
years  in  the  service  of  the  family,  took  her  master 
a  jug  of  hot  water,  which,  with  the  spirit-case  and 
the  sugar-basin,  she  placed  by  his  side  on  the  table 
at  which  he  was  working  at  accounts.  With  the 
freedom  which  such  length  of  service  gave  her, 
the  woman  expressed  her  regret  that  her  master 
should  be  engaged  in  business  matters  so  late,  and 
Mr.  Middleham  replied  pleasantly,  avowing  that 
though  work  was  little  more  irksome  to  him  than 
when  he  started  in  life,  he  should  not  then  be  oc- 
cupying himself  but  for  the  absence  on  a  confiden- 
tial mission  on  the  Continent  of  Mr.  Heath,  the 
principal  cashier.  Mr.  Heath,  however,  was  ex- 
pected back  the  next  day,  and  Mr.  Middleham 
laughingly  assured  the  housekeeper  that  she  should 
not  see  him  for  a  long  time,  as  he  intended  to  pass 
his  evenings  regularly  at  Loddonford  until  the  bad 
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weather  set  in.  The  woman  then  wished  him  good- 
night and  left  him.  That  was  the  last  time  he  was 
seen  alive. 

There  was  seldom  any  occasion  to  waken  Mr. 
Middleham.  Amongst  his  country  habits  was  one 
of  early  rising,  and  when  he  slept  in  London  he 
was  generally  up  by  seven  o'clock,  and  had  a  stroll 
to  I-ondon  Bridge  to  look  at  the  shipping,  or 
through  Billingsgate  or  Leadenhall  markets,  before 
breakfast.  When,  therefore,  on  the  next  morning 
eight  o'clock  came  and  there  were  no  signs  of  her 
master,  the  housekeeper  fancied  that,  tired  out 
with  the  previous  night's  work,  he  must  have  over- 
slept himself,  and  going  to  his  room,  tapped  at 
the  door.  There  was  no  reply,  and,  believing  him 
to  be  still  asleep,  the  woman  went  away,  returning 
in  half-an-hour's  time,  when  she  repeated  her 
knocking,  again  without  effect.  By  this  time, 
Mr.  Frodsham,  the  second  clerk,  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Heath,  the  principal  cashier,  at- 
tended early  to  make  preparations  for  the  opening 
of  the  bank,  had  arrived,  and  the  housekeeper, 
somewhat  nervous,  went  down-stairs,  and  besought 
him  to  accompany  her  to  her  master's  door.  Mr. 
Frodsham,  a  highly  respectable  but  rather  stupid 
elderly  man,  whose  stupidity  had  caused  him  to 
be  juuvscd  over  in  the  bank,  and  whose  chief  idea 
was  never  to  do  anything  beyond  that  for  which 
he  »a>  engaged,  at  first  declined,  pleading  that  to 
arouse  Mr.  Middleham  was  no  part  of  his  duty ; 
but  being  further  persuaded,  and,  moreover,  find- 
ing it  necessary  to  obtain  the  key  of  the  strong 
room,  which  was  in  Mr.  Middleham's  possession, 
he  consented,  and  the  two  proceeded  together  to 
the  chamber  door. 

The  woman  knocked,  and  still  there  was  no 
reply.  Then  Mr.  Frodsham,  feeling  that  he  had 
committed  himself  by  coming,  and  could  only 
compromise  himself  a  little  more  by  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings,  tried  his  hand  at  rapping,  and, 
finding  it  of  no  avail,  touched  the  door-handle.  To 
his  surprise  it  turned  within  his  grasp,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prove  an  obstacle  to  their  entering 
the  room. 

They  entered  accordingly.  The  chamber  was 
dark,  the  Venetian  blinds  being  down.  Noise- 
lesslessly  they  advanced  a  few  steps;  then  halted. 

"Mr.  Middleham!"  said  the  clerk. 

"Are  you  awake,  sir?"  asked  the  housekeeper. 

No  reply.  No  sound  at  all,  save  the  ticking  of 
the  old-fashioned  clock  on  the  mantelpiece,  where 


a  battered  old  bronze  Time  was  leaning  on  an 
hour-glass,  that  looked  like  a  couple  of  inverted 
kettle-drums,  and  aiming  his  dart  in  the  direction 
of  the  closed  curtains  of  the  bed. 

He  sleeps  heavily,  ma'am,"  whispered  Mr. 
Frodsham. 

"I'm  afraid  he's  ill,"  said  the  housekeeper,  in 
the  same  tone.  "Such  a  regular  gentleman  and 
— will  you  mind  pulling  up  the  blind?" 

This  was  clearly  not  in  his  engagement;  but 
the  old  gentleman  yielded,  with  a  sigh.  The 
blinds  pulled  up,  the  small  table  which  usually 
stood  by  the  bedside  was  discovered  to  be  over- 
turned, and  the  watch,  pocket  book,  and  candle- 
stick on  the  floor.  When  she  saw  this,  the  wo- 
man turned  deadly  pale  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  I'm  sure  he's  ill !"  she  said,  rushing  to  the 
bed  and  drawing  back  the  curtains.  The  next 
moment  she  fell  back  with  a  scream  ;  and  the  old 
clerk,  bending  forward,  saw  his  master's  body 
lying  stiff  and  lifeless  across  the  bed. 

"  Life  had  been  extinct  some  hours  before  the 
discovery  of  the  body,"  said  a  young  gentleman 
of  three-and- twenty  (vainly  endeavoring,  by  the 
adoption  of  spectacles  and  a  shaved  forehead  to 
make  himself  look  like  thrce-and-thirty),  who  was 
fetched  from  a  neighboring  surgery,  where  he 
passed  his  time  in  eating  Tolu  lozenges,  out  of  one 
of  the  drawers,  and  taking  "  pot-shots"  at  a  plas- 
ter of  Paris  horse,  which  stood  in  the  window, 
with  corks  which  he  picked  out  of  another  drawer. 
"The  cause?  There  was  not  much  doubt  about 
that  !"  And  the  young  gentleman  pointed  to  the 
face  of  the  corpse,  which  was  of  a  ghastly,  livid 
hue,  and  to  the  swollen  throat,  on  which  there 
were  blue  marks,  and  scratches,  and  indentations. 

A  horrible  idea  flashed  across  Mr.  Frodsham's 
mind.  At  his  first  glance  at  the  body  he  thought 
his  master  had  had  a  fit,  but  he  guessed  the  truth 
now,  and  called  out  in  a  voice  quivering  with 
emotion, 

"  Good  God !  Mr.  Middleham  has  been  mur- 
dered !" 

"  Precisely  !"  said  the  young  surgeon,  who  be- 
gan to  look  upon  the  incident  as  a  great  stroke  of 
luck ;  to  see  his  way  to  being  called  as  a  witness 
on  the  inquest ;  to  getting  his  name  into  the  pa- 
pers, and  perhaps  to  reaching  that  much-thought- 
of  turning-point  in  his  career,  which,  a  few  hours 
before,  had  seemed  such  a  long  way  off. 

"Oh!"  cried  the  housekeeper,  who,  honestly 
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and  sincerely  affected,  was  shedding  tears  copiously, 
"  was  my  poor  master  strangled,  then,  sir  ?" 

"Strangled  is  the  ordinary  word,"  said  the  sur- 
geon, settling  his  spectacles,  and  concentrating  all 
his  energies  into  looking  clever,  "  we  have  another 
term  in  the  profession,  which,  however,  I  need  not 
enter  upon  just  now.  The  police  must  be  sent 
for,"  continued  the  young  man,  who  knew  the 
routine  of  these  matters,  from  having  been  assist- 
ant to  the  divisional  surgeon,  "and  there'll  be  an 
inquest  and  so  on,  at  which,  of  course,  I  shall 
have  to  be  present.  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  leav- 
ing my  card  upon  the  mantelpiece:  I  live  quite 
handy  here.  Good-day,  for  the  present  I"  And 
as  he  went  down-stairs,  he  had  a  pleasant  word  or 
two  with  an  old  acquaintance,  the  sergeant  of 
police,  who  had  been  summoned. 

The  police  investigation  was  of  the  usual  char- 
acter. The  sergeant,  a  type  of  his  class,  steady, 
■tardy  and  stupid,  after  a  careful  inspection  of  the 
body,  made  with  a  certain  amount  of  decency  and 
reverence,  announced  his  conviction  that  "vio- 
lence had  been  used,"  an  opinion  which  seemed 
to  be  infinitely  consoling  to  the  two  constables 
who  accompanied  him. 

"  The  crime  being  settled,"  prosed  the  worthy 
sergeant,  looking  round  upon  his  little  audience 
of  four,  "we  come  to  the  motive.  And  that," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  "  I  don't  at  present  see. 
It  could  not  be  robbery,  for  here,"  stooping  down 
and  gathering  the  articles  from  the  floor,  "  here  is 
deceased's  watch  and  pocket-book.  If  the  object 
of  the  murderer  had  been  robbery,  he  would  not 
have  left  these  behind  !" 

"What  about  the  bank?"  cried  Mr.  Frodsham, 
growing  impatient. 

"The  bank!"  said  the  sergeant,  to  whom  the 
words  conveyed  an  entirely  new  idea,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  suppress  any  sign  of 
surprise,  "  the  bank  !  I  was  a-comin'  to  that,  sir! 
We  must  see  if  they've  been  up  to  any  of  their 
games  down-stairs." 

"  We  must  take  Mr.  Middleham's  keys  with  us, 
if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Frodsham.  "  There's 
one  on  the  bunch  which  opens  the  safe  in  the 
private  office,  where  the  key  of  the  strong-room  is 
always  kept.  I  must  have  that  at  once,  to  give 
out  the  money,  for  it's  close  upon  nine  o'clock." 

But  the  bunch  of  keys  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
The  housekeeper  was  almost  positive  she  had 
noticed  them  at  her  master's  elbow,  when  she 


took  up  the  spirit-case  on  the  previous  night,  and 
the  dining-room,  as  well  as  the  bed  room,  was 
thoroughly  searched,  but  without  any  result. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  time  was  getting 
on  and  the  bank  must  be  opened.  Then  Mr. 
Frodsham  suddenly  recollected  that  young  Danby, 
who  acted  as  a  kind  of  confidential  clerk  and  pri- 
vate secretary  to  Mr.  Middleham,  had  another  key 
of  the  safe.  Mr.  Danby  had  probably  arrived  by 
that  time ;  they  had  better  go  down.  So  they 
went  down,  leaving  the  weeping  housekce|)cr  to 
perform  the  last  offices  for  the  dead  man  whom  she 
had  served  so  long  in  life ;  the  sergeant,  who  ever 
since  he  had  heard  of  Mr.  Danby's  having  a  dupli- 
cate key  of  the  safe,  had  been  solemnly  endeavor- 
ing to  think,  walking  with  a  meditative  air,  and 
abstractedly  feeling  in  the  hind  pocket  of  his  coat 
for  handcuffs. 

When  they  reached  the  bank,  they  found  most 
of  the  clerks  already  arrived,  gathered  together  in 
a  cluster,  and  expressing  their  curiosity  as  to  what 
could  have  happened,  the  only  clue  having  been 
some  mysterious  words  uttered  by  the  office  porter, 
who  had  seen  the  entrance  of  the  constables,  and 
who  had  concluded  therefrom  that  something  was 
"up."  Mr.  Danby,  standing  a  little  apart  from 
the  others,  and  in  the  act  of  changing  his  shooting- 
jacket  for  an  office  coat,  was  quietly  beckoned  by 
Mr.  Frodsham.  He  was  a  good-looking  youngster 
of  four-and-twenty,  with  a  frank,  ingenuous  ex- 
pression, crisply  curling  chestnut  hair,  regular 
features,  and  brilliant  teeth.  Had  he  a  duplicate 
key  of  the  safe?  Certainly  he  had;  but  why  was 
he  asked  ?  Was  anything  the  matter  ?  Mr.  Frod- 
sham shrugged  his  shoulders  and  heaved  a  sigh. 
The  sergeant  was  heard  to  murmur  something 
about  "  words  took  down  "  and  "  not  committing 
yourself:"  tlie  key  was  produced  ;  and  the  police- 
man, Mr.  hiodsham,  and  Mr.  Danby  walked  into 
a  private  office — Mr.  Moger,  the  recognized  wit 
among  the  clerks,  causing  great  mirth  by  whisper- 
ing that  "Danby  had  frisked  the  till,  and  was 
going  to  be  searched." 

There  was  no  necessity  for  Mr.  Danby's  key, 
for  the  door  of  the  safe  stood  wide  Open,  Mr. 
Frodsham  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  and 
young  Danby  uttered  a  loud  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment. The  policemen  looked  on  in  silence; 
but  the  sergeant,  with  his  eye  on  Mr.  Danby, 
repeated  the  handcuff-searching  process.  Mr. 
]  Frodsham  was  the  first  to  speak. 
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"It's  plain  enough  now,"  said  he  ;  "  there's  been 
robbery  as  well  as  murder.  The  villains  must 
have  been  disturbed  and  hurried  off,  leaving  the 
door  open." 

"  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  who 
had  approached  the  safe.  "Everything  here 
seems  undisturbed  ;  and  here  is  the  key  of  the 
strong-room  in  its  usual  position.  Mr.  Middle- 
ham  may  have  forgotten — " 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Mr.  Frodsham,  taking  a  sonorous 
pinch  of  snuff.  "Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Mid- 
dleham  to  forget  anything  in  business?  I  never 
did,  and  I've  been  with  him  for  thirty  years !  " 

"Better  get  to  the  strong  room,  gentlemen, 
please,"  interposed  the  sergeant;  "  talkin's  a 
waste  of  time  in  these  matters." 

The  strong-room  door  was  found  locked;  but 
when  it  was  opened  there  was  an  end  to  all  doubt 
as  to  what  had  been  done.  The  floor  was  strewn 
with  bits  of  cut  cord  and  tape,  with  seals  adhering 
to  it ;  one  of  the  office  candles,  in  its  old-fashioned, 
heavy  lead  candlestick,  was  on  a  shelf;  two  large 
boxes,  belonging  to  customers,  had  been  forced 
open,  the  chisel  used  in  the  process  lying  by  them. 
Mr.  Frodsham  lifted  a  sunk  lid  in  a  kind  of 
counter  across  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and 
looked  eagerly  into  the  aperture.  Then  he  cried 
out,  and  beckoned  those  who  were  standing  stupe- 
fied to  come  to  him. 

"  There  were  two  thousand  sovereigns  in  this 
till  last  night,"  he  said,  shaking  all  over.  "Two 
thousand,  for  I  counted  them  myself,  and  now 
there's  not  one — not  a  single  one  !  " 

"  Better  look  at  the  notes,"  said  Mr.  Danby, 
taking  down  something  looking  like  a  book,  and 
unbuckling  the  straps  surrounding  it.  "No!" 
he  said,  running  his  eyes  and  fingers  rapidly  over 
the  crisp  Bank  of  England  notes,  lying  flat  on 
each  other,  and  divided  into  packets  of  different 
amounts.  "All  seems  straight  here;  the  thieves 
must  have  missed  them  !  " 

u  Not  much  of  a  miss  they  didn't  make  1 "  ob- 
served the  sergeant  forcibly,  though  ungrammati- 
cally ;  "a  sovereign'll  go  anywhere,  but  them 
notes  is  no  good  to  them,  numbers  known  and 
stopped,  must  send  'em  abroad,  getting,  perhaps, 
three  shillin's  in  the  pound,  and  the  large  ones 
not  to  be  fobbed  off  at  any  price  !  They  knew 
what  they  was  about,  this  lot  did,  knew  what 
bankin'  business  meant,  into  the  bargain  !  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Frod- 
iharo.  indignantly. 


"What  I  say,  sir,"  answered  the  sergeant, 
coolly,  but  with  perfect  respect.  "To  my  mind 
this  was  a  put-up  job,  this  was ;  the  parties  as 
were  in  it  knew  all  about  the  ins  and  outs  of  this 
establishment,  knew  their  way  all  about  the  place 
where  the  keys  was  kept,  and  where  to  lay  their 
hands  on  this  or  that,  knew  the  chief  cashier — 
who,  I've  heard,  is  a  remarkable  smart  man — was 
away,  and  that,  no  offence  to  you,  sir,"  turning  to 
Mr.  Frodsham,  "  things  might  have  gone  a  little 
slack,  and  discipline  not  be  maintained  at  the 
usual  very  high  pitch.  What  they  did  not  know, 
and  what  no  one  could  have  known,  for  he  seems 
to  have  settled  it  all  unexpected,  poor  gentle- 
man, was  that  Mr.  Middleham  intended  to  sleep 
at  the  bank  last  night,  and  that  cost  him  his  life." 

"Do  you  think  so,  sergeant?"  said  Mr.  Frod- 
sham. "Good  Lord,  what  an  awful  idea— such  a 
mere  chance  as  that !  " 

"  My  notion  is  that  they  wanted  the  old  gentle- 
man's keys,  and  the  old  gentleman  would  not  let 
'em  have  'em.  And — and  that's  how  it  came 
about.  However,"  continued  the  sergeant,  "this 
is  a  big  business,  sir,  and  I  must  report  it  to  my 
inspector.  I'll  leave  my  men  on  the  premises,  if 
you  please,  for  when  the  news  gets  wind  I  dare 
say  you'll  have  a  crowd  round  here.  Mr.  Middle- 
ham  was  a  well-known  man,  and  it  ain't  every 
day  that  we  has  a  murder  and  a  bank  robbery  in 
the  city." 

As  the  sergeant  passed  out  of  the  private  door 
he  noticed  that  business  had  commenced  in  the 
bank,  and  that  much  conversation,  upon  what 
subject  there  could  be  no  doubt,  was  being  carried 
on  across  the  counter.  But  Mr.  Frodsham  and 
young  Danby  returned  to  the  strong  room,  after 
the  former  had  given  out  the  money  for  the  day, 
and  then  pursued  their  investigation.  All  the 
deeds  and  papers,  all  the  bonds  and  securities, 
were  there,  but  a  large  amount  of  jewelry,  left 
there  for  safe-keeping,  had  vanished,  and  Mr. 
Danby  hunted  in  vain  for  some  magnificent  dia- 
mond ornaments,  deposited  by  a  foreign  customer 
of  the  bank,  which  he  recollected  assisting  Mr. 
Heath  in  cataloguing  and  packing  shortly  before 
the  chief  cashier  went  away.  By  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  search,  and  made  memo- 
randa of  what  they  supposed  to  be  missing,  the 
inspector  had  visited  the  bed-room,  the  hue  and 
cry  had  spread,  the  lane  was  lined  by  the  crowd, 
the  news  had  reached  the  newspaper  offices,  ragged 
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boys  with  copies  of  "Third  Edition "  hanging 
over  their  arms  were  charging  up  Fleet  street, 
yelling  out,  "Murder — banker— robbery,"  the 
whole  London  world  took  it  up,  and  "Middle- 
ham's  murder"  was  at  once  installed  as  the  topic 
of  the  day. 

Middleham's  murder!  It  was  years  since  a 
crime  had  been  committed  under  circumstances 
of  such  daring  atrocity,  years  since  a  victim  of 
such  position,  and  so  well  known,  had  been  se- 
lected. It  was  the  theme  of  discussion  every- 
where, in  the  city  taverns,  where  the  clerks  ate 
their  stand-up  luncheons  at  the  bar,  and  the  city 
clubs,  where  the  smart  stock-brokers  and  the  portly 
old  merchants  took  their  mid-day  meal ;  at  the 
Bentinck,  of  which  the  dead  man  had  been  a 
member  so  many  years,  and  where  his  elegy  was 
spoken  in  the  words,  "  Middleham  played  a  steady 
game — your  deal ;  "  in  society,  which  bestowed  a 
few  words  of  astonished  pity  on  the  manner  of  his 
death,  "so  horrid,  don't  you  know  !  "  and  forgot 
him  immediately  after;  up  the  river,  where,  for 
a  year  or  two,  boating-men  would  point  out 
the  lovely  lawn  at  Loddonford,  as  the  "  place" 
which  "belonged  to  that  old  banking  buffer  who 
was  murdered  in  the  city."  Daily  newspapers 
published  sensation  articles  about  it,  and  a  weekly 
illustrated  journal  gave  a  view  of  the  room  in 
which  the  crime  was  committed,  a  view  which  was 
somewhat  blurred  and  spotty  in  its  general  effect, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  had  already 
done  duty  as  "  Bed-room  of  the  Mannings  in 
Miniver  place,  Bermondsey,"  and  "  Rush's 
kitchen."  It  was  made  the  theme  for  maga- 
zine poetry  and  the  text  for  sermons,  and  afforded 
many  Little-Bethel  divines  an  opportunity  for  en- 
larging on  the  sin  of  making  money  and  keeping 
a  country  house. 

Middleham's  murder !  For  murder  it  was, 
though  some  would-be  wiseacres  hinted  at  suicide. 
The  coroner  (a  very  pleasant  little  man,  devoted 
to  Thames  angling,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  deceased  at  I,oddonford)  held  an  inepjest, 
and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  wilful  mur- 
der against  some  person  or  persons  unknown." 
Unknown  they  were,  and  unknown  they  seemed 
likely  to  remain,  for  the  police  were  quite  unable 
to  hit  upon  their  track. 


CHAPTER  II.   MIDDLEHAM'S  NIECE. 

Chapone  House,  the  Misses  Griggs's  seminary 
for  young  ladies,  stood  upon  the  Verge  of  Hamp- 
stead-Heath,  with  its  back  to  the  Highgate-fields, 
and  its  front  to  the  open  air  donkey-riding  estab- 
lishment. It  was  au  overgrown  rambling  house, 
far  too  large  for  the  Misses  Griggs,  and  their  ser- 
vants, and  the  cight-and  thirty  boarders,  whose 
parents  were  not  so  sufficiently  advanced  as  to 
think  it  necessary  that  their  daughters  should  at- 
tend a  college  instead  of  going  to  school,  and  be 
put  through  a  curriculum  of  study  instead  of  learn- 
ing their  lessons.  But  the  Misses  Griggs  had  taken 
it  on  a  lease,  when  worldly  affairs  were  considerably- 
better  with  them,  and  they  could  find  no  one  to 
relieve  them  of  the  burden.  So  they  kept  it  on  like 
two  brave  women,  as  they  were,  fighting  a  very  up- 
hill battle,  and  trying  to  make  the  best  of  it ;  en- 
deavoring to  forget  that  they  had  originally  been 
born  in  a  comfortable  home  and  with  pleasant  ex- 
pectations: putting  up  with  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
detraction ;  working  like  galley-slaves,  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  only  too  thankful  when 
the  holidays  arrived,  to  allow  them  a  little  time  to 
sleep,  to  read,  and  to  talk  together,  in  a  half-cheer- 
ful, half-melancholy  manner,  of  the  happy  bygone 
days. 

The  holidays  had  come  now,  the  long  midsum- 
mer vacation,  when  during  seven  weeks  the  white 
dimity  bedsteads  in  the  young  ladies'  dormitories 
were  to  be  untenanted,  the  long-suffering  neigh- 
bors were  to  be  permitted  to  forget  that  there  were 
such  musical  tortures  as  Czerny's  exercises,  or  the 
overture  to  Semiramide,  and  the  Misses  Griggs 
were  to  sit  on  the  pier  at  Heme  Bay,  and  quote  to 
each  other  Byron's  lines  about  the  ocean.  This 
in  itself  was  a  holiday  proceeding,  as  neither  of 
them  could  have  been  tempted  by  large  sums  to  so 
much  as  name  the  lamented  poet  of  questionable 
morals  during  school  term. 

It  was  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the 
whole  day  cabs  and  flys  had  been  grinding  up  the 
neatly  gravelled  walk  in  front  of  Chapone  House, 
and  scuttling  off  again,  bearing  away  the  pupils ; 
the  Misses  Griggs  were  ready  to  faint  with  the 
amount  of  work  they  had  undergone,  in  superin- 
tending the  packing  of  the  trunks,  and  their  skinny 
little  hands  were  almost  shaken  off  with  constant 
adieux.  Finally,  Miss  Hannah,  who  had  been 
on  the  top  step,  nodding  like  a 
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mandarin,  and  waving  her  hand,  long  after  the 
young  lady  to  whom  her  farewells  were  addressed 
had  ceased  to  notice  her,  came  into  the  primly  fur- 
nished drawing-room,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief, 
sat  herself  down  by  the  si  le  of  Miss  Martha,  who 
looked  equally  tired  and  worn. 

"  There,*  said  Miss  Hannah."  there  is  Bell  Cooke 
gone  for  good  ;  a  proud,  stuck-up  girl  she  was  to 
the  iaM,  and  would  scarcely  say  good-bye  to  me 
after  all  our  being  so  kind  to  her.  I  am  almost 
glad  to  think  she  is  not  Cuming  back,  though  of 
course  one  will  miss  her  account,  for  Mr.  Cooke  was 
very  liberal  about  extras." 

"  They  are  all  gone  now,  Hannah,  are  they  not?" 
said  Miss  Martha,  smoothing  her  little  black  silk 
apron,  and  looking  as  though  she  were  about  to 
burst  out  trying. 

"  Yes,  dear,  all  except  Anne  Studley  and  Grace, 
and  I  expect  Mr.  Middleham,  or  someone  from 
him,  every  minute.  N,ow  that  just  shows  the  dif- 
ference. I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  to  lose  Grace, 
and  would  even  keep  her  on  for  nothing — if  we 
could  afford  it." 

"  1  am  afraid  that  Grace,  good  girl  that  she  is, 
would  find  such  kindness  a  little  misplaced,  Han- 
nah," said  Miss  Martha,  "when  we  think  of  her 
expectations  and  her  future.  The  niece  of  a  rich 
man  like  Mr  Middleham,  more  particularly  such 
a  pretty  amiable  girl,  with  such  excellent  princi- 
ples, is  sure  to  make  a  good  match.  What  is  strange 
to  me  is,  how  she  makes  such  a  friend  of  Anne 
Studley." 

"You  never  liked  poor  Anne,  Martha,"  said 
Miss  Hannah,  "and  I  could  never  help  liking  her. 
Of  course,  I  see  her  faults,  but  there  is  something 
very  taking  to  me  in  that  strong  determined  na- 
ture of  hers." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  her  friendship  has  been  of 
some  use  to  Gracie  during  their  school  life,"  said 
Miss  Martha.  "I  don't  know  what  that  timid 
and  credulous  child  would  have  done,  more  es- 
pecially when  she  first  came  here,  without  the  love 
and  championship  of  Anne,  to  hold  the  other  girls 
in  check  in  regard  to  her." 

"That  is  just  what  I  say,"  said  Miss  Hannah. 
"  Anne  has  always  been  the  most  popular  girl  in 
the  school.  Poor  dear,  she  will  want  all  her  spirit 
and  determination  now,  for  I  believe  neither  she 
nor  any  one  else  has  the  slightest  idea  of  what  is 
in  store  for  her." 

"Well,  Hannah,"  said  Miss  Martha,  who  was 


the  elder  and  more  reticent  of  the  two,  "  we  can 
never  say  that  Captain  Studley  was  behindhand 
with  his  half-yearly  account ;  and  when  Anne 
leaves  Chajwnc  House,  which  will  be  in  a  very 
few  hours,  I  suppose  it  is  not  for  us  to  meddle  with 
her  future,  beyond,  of  course,  wishing  it  may  be 
a  happy  one.  And  now,  dear,  I  think  we  might 
have  a  cup  of  tea  and  look  at  the  Bradshaw,  to 
see  what  train  we  should  take  on  Thursday." 

The  two  girls  who  had  formed  the  subject  of 
the  old  ladies'  conversation,  when  the  last  of  their 
schoolmates  had  been  carried  off,  becoming  tired 
of  wandering  in  the  set  and  formal  garden,  had 
stepped  out  through  the  open  gate  on  to  the  wide 
Heath,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  short,  crisp 
turf,  surrounded  by  clumps  of  that  beautiful  yellow 
gorse,  which,  in  those  days,  flourished  so  luxuri. 
antly  at  Hampstead,  but  which  the  ravages  of  the 
roughs,  or  the  taste  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  seems  to  have  almost  improved  off  the 
face  of  the  common. 

They  are  to  play  leading  parts  in  this  story, 
and  it  will  be  best  for  us  to  study  them  physically 
and  mentally.  They  are  both  handsome,  but  of 
distinct  types.  This  is  Anne  Studley,  the  tall, 
strongly-made  girl,  with  dark  hair  and  complexion, 
and  resolute,  earnest  eyes  ;  distinguished  and  intel- 
lectual looking,  though,  rather  than  pretty,  with  a 
long,  low  forehead,  a  short,  curling  upper  lip,  and 
a  round,  firm  chin  ;  her  manner  is  quick  and  ex- 
cited, and  she  illustrates  her  conversation  with 
abundant  gesture.  Not  that  she  speaks  very  much, 
for  nature  and  the  small  experience  she  has  already 
had  of  the  world  have  combined  to  make  her  a 
thinker,  and  when  with  her  constant  companion, 
Grace  Middleham,  she  is  not  called  upon  to  put 
in  many  words,  for  Grace  is  a  determined  prattler. 
One  of  those  pretty,  fair-haired  girls,  with  soft, 
regular  features  and  timid  manners,  and  gentle 
voices,  who  are  perpetually  cooing  about  every- 
thing, and  who,  though  almost  always  in  want  of 
support,  or  advice,  or  assistance,  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  one  to  help,  owing  to  their  mul- 
tiplicity of  words,  and  their  paucity  of  sense. 
Even  at  that  moment,  though  she  knew  that  her 
time  with  Anne  was  precious,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  hear  details  of  her  friend's  future  plans, 
she  scarcely  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  her  own  innumerable  questions. 

"Yes,  dear,  the  day  which  we  have  so  long 
looked  forward  to  has  come  at  last,"  Grace  was  say- 
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ing  "and  there  is  an  end  of  our  stopping  in  this 
hateful  place  ;  which  would  have  been  more  hate- 
ful still  to  me,  at  least,  if  I  had  not  had  you  for 
my  companion  ;  and  now  what  we  have  to  decide 
is  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  our  future,  and  how 
we  are  to  manage  to  see  each  other  constantly, 
or  to  write  when  we  are  separated  ;  and,  in  fact,  to 
take  care  that  that  intimacy  which  has  existed  be- 
tween us  for  so  long  is  not  given  up  in  any  way." 

"  Stop,  Gracie,  stop  !"  said  Anne,  with  a  grave 
smile,  "or  you  will  faint  for  sheer  want  of 
breath  !  My  pet,  don't  you  think  that  I  too  have 
been  thinking  that  this  is  the  last  day  we  shall  be 
here?  though  my  feelings  towards  what  you  call 
this  hateful  place  are  very  different  to  yours." 

"You  always  liked  it,  I  know,"  murmured 
Grace,  as  though  the  fact  of  her  friend's  having 
done  so  was  rather  a  personal  affront  to  herself ; 
"  you  always  spoke  well  of  it  and  of  those  two 
dreadful  old  Griggscs." 

"  I  spoke  well  of  it  becaase  I  have  been  very 
happy  here  ;  quietly  happy,  as  I  understand  it,  you 
know,  Gracie ;  no  delirium,  no  ecstasy,  none  of 
the  terrible  delights  which  are  reserved  for  the 
heroines  of  romance,  I  imagine ;  but  with  you  I 
have  been  happier  than  I  shall  probably  ever  be 
again  ;  and  as  for  those  poor  old  ladies  whom  you 
call  dreadful,  I  have  had  nothing  but  kindness 
from  them." 

"But  they  are  such  false  old  things,"  said 
Grace,  "and  all  the  time  they  are  praising  you 
for  your  prettiness,  or  your  cleverness,  or  any  of 
those  absurd  things,  you  know  it  is  all  put  on,  and 
that  they  don't  really  mean  it." 

"There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  'put 
on'  any  show  of  affection  for  me,"  said  Anne. 
"  I  am  not  the  daughter  or  niece  of  a  rich  man,  to 
be  petted  and  made  much  of.  Simple  as  they 
are,  they  have  enough  knowledge  of  life  to  appre- 
ciate that  fact.  I  am  only  Anne  Studley,  with  all 
the  world  just  opening  before  me!"  She  said 
these  last  words  more  to  herself  than  to  her  com- 
panion, and  as  she  uttered  them  her  hands  dropped 
into  her  lap,  and  there  was  a  strange  light  in  her 
fixed  eyes,  as  though  she  were  striving  to  gaie  into 
futurity. 

"  You  are  the  dearest,  sweetest  darling  that 
ever  lived  !"  exclaimed  Grace,  putting  her  arm 
around  her  friend's  neck,  and  softly  kissing  her 
cheek.  "How  dare  you  talk  about  rich  men's 
nieces,  as  though  you  wern't  better  than  me  in 


every  possible  way  !  what  should  I  have  done  in — 
yes,  I  will  call  it  so— this  hateful  place,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  you  ?  and  how  can  I  ever  do  enough 
in  the  future  to  show  my  gratitude?  As  to  having 
the  world  before  you,  it  seems  to  me  quite  delight- 
ful, after  having  been  limited  to  that  dull  garden, 
or  this  dreary  heath.  I  suppose  that  in  reality 
my  uncle's  place  at  Loddonford  is  dull,  but  after 
this  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  Paradise." 

"  And  so  you  ought,"  said  Anne,  "  I  have  heard 
you  say  it  is  very  pretty." 

"  Oh,  pretty,  yes — lawn  and  river,  and  flowers, 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing — pretty  enough,  if  1 
recollect  rightly,  for  I've  not  been  there  since 
Aunt  Helen  died,  as  uncle  does  not  like  children, 
and,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  here  holidays  and 
all  until  now,  when  I  am  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently old  to  keep  house  at  Loddonford,  or,  as 
uncle  writes  in  his  old-fashioned  way,  '  to  preside 
over  his  establishment.  *  But  one  wants  something 
more  than  prettiness  in  one's  future  home,  dear  !  " 

"Does  one?"  said  Anne,  abstractedly,  her 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  space.  "Does  one?  Yes! 
I  suppose  so,  comfort — and  |>eace  !" 

"  Comfort  and  peace — company  and  parties!" 
said  Grace,  with  a  laugh.  "  Loddonford  is  just 
the  place  for  a  fete,  garden -party  and  water-party 
combined,  don't  you  know;  and  I  believe  uncle 
occasionally  gives  entertainments  of  that  kind.  He 
has  never  said  anything  to  me  about  it,  for  up  to 
the  present  moment  he  has  looked  upon  me  merely 
as  a  child,  but  I  saw  in  an  old  Morning  Post,  which 
Miss  Martha  bought  to  read  about  the  wedding 
of  one  of  the  old  pupils,  an  elaborate  account  of 
the  fete  at  Loddonford,  and  a  list  of  the  guests, 
who  seemed  to  be  very  great  people.  I  am  sure 
I  could  persuade  uncle  into  giving  more  of  these 
parties — or  you  could,  you  have  a  wonderful  power 
of  making  jjeople  do  as  you  wish,  and  I  shall  leave 
him  to  you— and  then  we  shall  enjoy  ourselves,' 
shall  we  not?" 

"  You  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  dear,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  much  enjoyment  to  me, 
even  if  I  were  there  with  you.  But,  my  sweet 
Gracie,"  continued  Anne,  taking  her  friend's 
hand  between  her  own,  and  gently  smoothing  it 
as  she  spoke,  "  you  seem  to  forget  that  the  life 
which  we  have  been  leading  is  on  the  point  of 
ending.  After  to-day  our  paths  will  be  in  very 
different  directions." 

'*  You  have  mentioned  that  fact  more  than  once 
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before,  Anne,"  said  Grace,  giving  in  to  the  pet- 
ting, but  still  assuming  a  somewhat  hurt  tone; 
"and  though  I  have  each  time  asked  you  a  plain 
straightforward  question,  I  have  as  yet  been  una- 
ble to  get  it  answered." 

"Try  once  more,  dear,"  said  Anne,  playing 
with  her  friend's  fair  curls,  "and  I  promise  you 
that  this  time  you  shall  succeed." 

"Well,  then,  I  want  to  know,"  said  Grace, 
speaking  with  as  much  decision  as  she  could  sum- 
mon into  her  voice,  and  into  the  naturally  amia- 
ble, and  rather  weak  expression  of  her  face,  "  why 
you  cannot  at  once  promise  that,  so  soon  as  I  am 
settled  at  Loddonford,  you  will  come  and  stay 
with  me  for  an  indefinite  time  ?  Stop  a  minute  1" 
she  cried,  raising  her  hand  in  admonitory  ges- 
ture to  Anne,  who  seemed  about  to  speak. 
"  I  know  what  you  arc  going  to  say — that  I  must 
have  my  uncle's  consent,  and  you  must  be  pro- 
perly invited?  That  is  so  like  you,  always 
standing  out  for  formalities,  even  between  us! 
But  fortunately  that  objection  is  disposed  of.  In 
his  last  letter,  my  uncle  says  that  I  shall  probably 
find  the  Loddonford  house  dull,  more  especially 
as  he  is  absent  during  the  whole  day,  and  that  he 
wishes  me  always  to  have  some  visitor  staying 
with  us.  I  will  read  you  what  he  writes,"  she  con- 
tinued, taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket :  "  '  Girls, 
I  believe,  are  famous  for  making  school  friend- 
ships, which  they  break  about  a  year  after  their 
entrance  upon  life,  and  hate  the  chosen  one  as 
much  as  they  formerly  loved  her.'  You  don't  mind 
that  ridiculous  nonsense,  do  you,  Anne?  recollect 
it  is  only  the  opinion  of  a  confirmed  old  bachelor. 
Now  I'll  go  on.  '  No  doubt  you  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  this  same  disease  ;  there  is  some  young 
lady  to  whom  you  confide  all  your  secrets, 
and  wheresoe'er  you  go,  like  Juno's  swans,  still  you 
go  constant  and  inseparable.  Well,  let  her  come 
to  Loddonford,  and  she  shall  be  made  heartily 
welcome.  Only  she  must  not  expect  a  return  visit 
from  you  !  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  seen  my 
little  niece  that  I  intend  keeping  her  all  to  myself.' 
There,  that'swhat  he  says." 

"That  letter  is  full  of  kindness;  you  ought  to 
be  very  happy,  Grade,"  said  Anne,  who  had  re- 
lapsed into  her  abstraction. 

"  Ves,  I  know  I  ought,  and  I  intend  to  be,  if 
you  will  help  me.  But.  you  see,  you're  again 
-hirking  my  question— will  you  come  and  stay 
wuh  roe  as  soon  as  I  am  settled  in  my  new  home  !  " 
4 


"  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible,  dear,"  said 
Anne,  very  quietly. 

"Impossible!  and  why?"  cried  Grace,  roused 
to  something  like  excitement.  "  Don't  you  care  for 
me  any  more?  Haven't  you  heard  my  uncle's  invi- 
tation ?  Do  you—" 

"What  I  mean,  darling,"  interrupted  Anne, 
putting  her  arm  round  Grade's  pretty  waist,  and 
recurring  to  the  soothing  process  of  fondling  her 
hand,  "what  I  mean  is  that  it  is  impossible  for 
me  at  this  instant  to  tell  anything  clearly  about 
my  future." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  do  not  know,  or  that 
you  do  not  choose  to  say?"  asked  impetuous 
Grace,  who  was  keenly  jealous  of  anything  like 
reticence  on  her  friend's  part. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to  me ; 
I  have  had  no  intimation  of  what  my  future  life 
is  to  be,"  said  Anne,  slowly,  but  as  though  speak- 
ing under  a  sense  of  pain. 

"  But  surely  you  must  have  some  idea  about 
it,  Anne,"  persisted  Grace,  "your  father  must 
have  said  something  alwut  what  you  were  to  do?" 

"  My  father  has  given  me  no  confidence  ;  he  has 
never  opened  his  lips  to  me  on  the  subject." 

"  Oh,  well,  then,  of  course  it  is  all  easily  under- 
stood," said  Grace,  with  an  air  of  having  settled 
the  difficulty  ;  "you  will  go  home  to  your  father, 
and  remain  with  him,  like  a  dutiful  girl,  ibr  a  little 
time,  and  then  come  and  stop  with  me  at  Loddon- 
ford. When  I  once  get  you  there,  I'll  defy  any 
one  to  take  you  away  in  a  hurry  I" 

"I  am  sorry,  dear,  to  do  away  with  your  pretty 
illusions  in  the  matter,"  said  Anne,  with  an 
attempt  at  a  smile,  "but  I  must  do  so  without 
reserve.  I  have  spoken  to  you  very  little  about 
my  belongings  and  my  position,  but  now,  when 
we  are  going  to  part,  I  feel  the  time  has  come 
when  you  should  know  a  little  more  about  them. 
You  talk  about  my  going  home,  but  I  have  no 
home,  Gracie  !" 

"No  home,  dear  !"  repeated  Grace,  with  an 
awe-struck  face,  nestling  up  to  her  friend.  "  My 
poor  darling !" 

"  Not  what  you  would  call  a  home,"  said  Anne. 
"  My  mother  has  been  long  dead,  so  long  that 
I  can  scarcely  recollect  her,  and  my  father  has 
no  settled  place  in  Kngland ;  his  business,  I  \k 
lieve,  takes  him  constantly  abroad." 

««  But  Captain  Studley  is  in  I^ndon  sometimes," 
said  Grace,  "  because  I  can  remember  more  than 
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once  when  yon  have  been  away  for  two  or  three 
days  together.  You  never  said  anything  about  it 
on  your  return,  but  Miss  Hannah  always  said  you 
were  gone  to  your  father." 

"Oh,  yes,"  <-aid  Anne,  11  there  have  been  seve- 
ral occasions  when  I  have  gone  to  him  in  that 
way,  staying  with  hitn  at  some  hotel  in  London. 
But  you  tan  scarcely  call  that  going  home." 

"Of  course  not,  dear!"  said  (trace.  "At  an 
hotel !  how  strange  you  must  have  felt  !  What 
did  you  do  Jo  pass  the  time?" 

"  I  was  scarcely  in  the  house  at  all,"  replied 
Anne,  "for  papa  took  me  out  sight-seeing  in  the 
daytime  and  to  the  theatre  at  night." 

"Oh,  then,  he  is  kind  to  you?" 

"What  induced  you  to  imagine  the  contrary?" 
asked  Anne,  quickly,  the  color  flushing  her  dark 
cheeks.  "Nothing  that  I  have  ever  said,  I'm 
sure!" 

"  No,  dear,  nothing,  indeed,  and  I  am  awfully 
sorry  for  having  made  the  remark,"  said  Grace, 
trying  her  utmost  to  look  penitent  ;  "  but  it  seems 
strange  for  a  girl,  who  really  has  a  father,  to  sec 
so  little  of  him.  At  least  it  strikes  me  so,  though 
never  having  known  what  it  was  to  have  one,  per- 
haps I'm  no  judge  !" 

"  Your  question  was  natural  enough,  dear,  and 
it  was  absurd  in  me  to  be  annoyed  at  it,  even  for 
a  moment  !  It  must  strike  you,  and  doubtless 
every  one  else,  as  odd  that  there  should  be  so  little 
intercourse  between  my  father  and  myself.  It  is 
so,  however,  and  hitherto  I  have  not  been  sorry 
for  it.    What  it  is  to  be  now  I  have  no  idea." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  love 
your  father,  Anne?"  said  Grace,  in  an  awestruck 
whisper. 

"  I  don't  say  that,  at  all,  dear,"  returned  Anne, 
"  I  suppose — I  am  sure  that  I  have  all  proper  and 
dutiful  feeling  for  him.  Hut  he  is  a  strange  man, 
very  odd  and  j>eculiar.  I  am  never  at  ease  with 
him,  and,  in  real  truth,  he  frightens  me  '." 

"  Frightens  you  }"  cried  Grace;  "  you,  who  are 
never  daunted  by  any  one,  to  be  frightened  at 
your  own  father  !" 

"  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,"  said  Anne,  "inex- 
plicable, but  horribly  true  !  I  have  often  wondered  1 
what  can  have  inspired  me,  who,  as  you  say,  am 
daunted  by  nothing,  with  this  terror.  It  is  that 
which  has  prevented  my  asking  any  questions  about 
what  is  now  to  become  of  me.  Papa  has  volun- 
teered no  statement,  and  I  have  been  actually 


afraid  to  ask  him  what  are  his  intentions  concern- 
ing me." 

"What  a  coward  you  are,  Anne!"  said  Grace. 
"  I  shall  begin  to  consider  myself  quite  brave  in 
comparison  !  What  could  he  do  ?  He  could  only 
scold  you.  however  much  he  might  be  annoyed  !" 

"He  has  never  scolded  me  in  his  life,"  said 
Anne,  "  1  have  taken  care  never  to  give  him  cause. 
Hut  I  have  heard  him  angry  with  others,  and  have 
always  been  fearful  of  coining  under  his  rage." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Grace,  much  crest- 
fallen. "  I  hope  my  uncle  is  not  like  that,  or  I 
don't  see  much  good  in  leaving  school.  I  used  to 
think  that  old  Martha  the  crossest  old  wretch  in 
the  world,  but  now  it  seems  as  though  one  were 
likely  to  wish  oneself  back  with  her.  Do  you 
know,  Anne,  the  name  of  Captain  Studley  sounds 
strangely  familiar  to  me,  and  I  have  a  strong  idea 
that  I  must  have  seen  him  years  ago  at  Loddon- 
ford." 

"It  is  possible,  but  not  very  probable,  dear," 
replied  Anne.  "1  have  never  heard  paju  men- 
tion the  name,  though  he  would  not  Ik-  likely  to 
do  so  to  me,"  she  added,  with  a  sigh. 

"What  kind  of  looking  man  is  he?"  asked 
Grace.  "You  don't  mind  my  putting  such  per- 
sonal questions,  do  you,  dear?  I'm  really  inter- 
ested about  it !" 

"A  tall,  thin,  elderly  man,  with  iron-gray  hair 
and  a  heavy  grizzled  moustache,"  said  Anne, 
"  looking  like  a  soldier,  with  an  upright  figure  and 
a  smart  decided  manner.  Generally  very  grave, 
but  studiously  polite  to  ladies  in  an  old-fashioned 
formal  way.  I  don't  know  anything  else  notice- 
able about  him  !" 

"  It  must  be  the  same  !"  said  Grace.  "  I  par- 
ticularly remember  the  way  in  which  he  bowed 
when  uncle  introduced  him  to  rue,  so  different 
from  the  half  shame-faced  manner  in  which  young 
men  pull  off  their  hats,  as  though  they  knew  the 
sacrifice  they  were  making,  ami  it  was  almost  too 
much  to  expect  from  them  !  How  strange  now, 
to  think  I  should  have  met  your  father  !" 

"  I  almost  wonder  papa  has  never  spoken  of 
Mr.  Middleham,  for  he  has  often  heard  me  talk  of 
you,"  said  Anne,  "but  he  is  very  reticent,  and 
when  we  are  together  I  generally  chatter  for  both 
of  us!" 

"  It  was  not  at  uncle's  house  that  I  saw  Captain 
Studley,"  said  Grace.  "He  was  walking  down 
the  village,  and  I  have  an  odd  kind  of  idea  in  my 
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head,  and  yet  that  can't  be  possible,  that  uncle 
said  he  lived  there." 

"  That  must  be  purely  an  effort  of  imagination 
dear,"  said  Anne,  with  a  grave  smile  ;  "  from  the 
description  you  have  often  given  me  of  your  quiet, 
retired  Loddonford,  it  is,  I  should  think,  the  very 
last  place  in  which  papa  could  pitch  his  tent,  if, 
indeed,  he  should  ever  give  up  the  wandering  life 
which  he  has  led  so  long." 

"Oh,  it  will  be  all  right,  Anne,  and  you  must 
insist  uj>on  his  settling  down  in  some  nice  house  in 
London,"  said  Grace,  with  the  easy  conviction  of 
unc  who  has  generally  had  her  own  way.  "  You 
should  get  some  of  Captain  Stud  ley's  friends  to 
help  you  in  persuading  him." 

'•  You  seem  to  forget  that  I  know  none  of  pa- 
pa's friends,  Gracie:  that  I  scarcely  know  any- 
thing of  him,"  she  added,  but  in  an  undertone 
that  her  companion  did  not  hear. 

"I  thought  you  might  have  seen  them  at  the 
hotel,  or  that  they  might  have  gone  to  the  theatre 
with  you,"  argued  Grace. 

"  Now  you  remind  me,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
gentleman  who  went  with  us  to  the  theatre  one 
night,  but  I  had  almost  forgotten  his  existence. 
His  name  was  Heath." 

'Now  I  am  sure  that  it  must  be  Captain  Stud- 
ley  whom  I  saw  at  Loddonford,"  cried  Grace,  in 
great  exultation,  "for  I  have  often  heard  uncle 
speak  of  Mr.  Heath,  who  is  the  chief  cashier  in 
the  bank." 

"  Your  argument  is  not  a  very  close  one,  dear," 
Bid  Anne,  smiling  again  ;  but  still  what  you  say 
ii  quite  possible.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  your 
Mr.  Heath?    The  gentleman  I  met  was  tall  and 

dark." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Heath," 
said  Grace;  "and  if  I  had  I  should  certainly  not 
have  taken  any  particular  notirc  of  him,  as  one  of 
the  clerks.  I — I  beg  your  pardon,  dear!"  she 
a;ed  the  next  minute.    "I  did  not  mean  to  say 


anything,  which  might — don't  you  know  what  I 
mean  ?" 

"Perfectly,  my  sweet  Gracie !"  said  Anne. 
"There  is  no  need  of  any  explanation.  What 
can  this  girl  want  ?"  she  added  ;  "  it  is  evidently 
to  us  she  is  beckoning  !  Do  you  want  us,  Mary? 
Is  anything  the  matter?" 

"  Please,  Miss,"  said  the  girl,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  for  lack  of  breath,  "  Miss  Middleham  is  want- 
ed at  once  !  A  gentleman's  come  to  see  her,  and 
Miss  Martha  wishes  her  to  come  back  immediate." 

"We  shall  be  there  almost  as  soon  as  you, 
Mary,"  said  Anne.  And  the  girls  returned  to 
the  house  together. 

Miss  Hannah  met  them  in  the  garden.  Anne 
noticed  at  once  that  the  old  lady  was  laboring 
under  unusual  emotion.  Her  voice  quivered,  and 
her  poor  withered  hand,  in  its  net-mitten,  shook 
visibly  as  she  laid  it  on  Grace's  shoulder. 

"  Is  uncle  in  the  drawing-room,  Miss  Hannah  ?" 
asked  Grace. 

"  It's — it's  not  your  uncle,  dear  ;  it's  a  gentle- 
man from  the  bank,"  said  the  old  lady.  "He 
says  he  must  see  you  at  once  !  Do  you  know, 
dear— don't  l>e  frightened— but  I  think  he  brings 
bad  news  for  you." 

"Bad  news!"  cried  the  girls,  simultaneously. 

"  He  said  as  much  to  us,  and — and  Martha  told 
me  to  break  it  to  you— and — and  now  I've  done 
it  !  God  bless  you,  my  dear,  and  sustain  you  in 
your  trouble  !"  And  the  poor  old  lady  burst  into 
a  fit  of  tears. 

"  You  will  come  with  me,  Anne,  and  hear  what 
this  is?"  said  Grace,  in  a  low  voice.  She  was 
very  pale,  and  her  lips  were  tight  set. 

"Of  course,  dear,  if  you  wish  it!"  replied 
Anne,  pressing  her  arm.  As  they  entered  the 
room,  a  gentleman,  who  had  his  back  to  them, 
turned  round.  A  tall,  dark,  very  handsome  man, 
in  whom  Anne  Studley  recognized  her  father's 
friend,  Mr.  Heath. 
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A  GLORIOUS  June  day,  and  the  earth  bright  in 
her  new  green  mantle ;  the  soft  genial  showers 
which  fell  from  time  to  time  only  seemed  to  add 
to  its  lustre.  They  left  no  spots  upon  its  surface, 
but  dashed  off  every  speck  of  dust  that  wanton 
winds  brought  from  out  the  lanes  in  clouds,  and 
left  on  hedge,  bank,  and  meadow. 

A  bright,  clear  day  ;  the  emerald  fields  glisten- 
ing with  the  golden  buttercups,  and  banks  beaute- 
ous with  the  drooping  oxlip  and  late  dog  violet. 
Gardens  displaying  their  treasures,  and  nature  in 
her  wild  garden  trying,  and  not  in  vain,  to  com- 
j>cte  for  the  prize  of  beauty  ;  for  every  bank  and 
hedgcside  teemed  with  the  floral  beauties  we  are 
so  indifferent  about,  when,  though  minute,  they 
are  as  lovely  as  those  which  deck  our  choicest  beds. 

The  old  Hall,  buried  amongst  the  trees,  now 
nearly  in  full  leaf,  save  where  at  some  bleak  sum- 
mit the  foliage  was  thin  and  showed  the  dark  nest 
of  a  pair  of  rooks.  For  the  home  of  John  Rouse 
seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  a  chorus  from  the 
rookery  above,  where  the  sable-plumed  and  noisy 
vocalists  were  busy  supplying  the  voracious  de- 
mands of  their  callow  broods. 

Summer  everywhere,  and  the  birds  so  occupied 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  rooks,  there  was 
not  a  note  to  be  heard.  The  finch  in  the  pink- 
blossomed  apple  tree  sat  close  to  its  hatching  mate, 
as  still  and  serious  as  it  was  mute,  and  his  exam- 
ple seemed  to  be  followed  throughout  the  garden. 

On  the  lawn,  fronting  the  old  red  brick  house, 
busy  manufacturing  a  watch-spring  gun,  sat  Fred 
and  John  Rouse,  deep  in  conversation  ;  for,  if 
possible,  on  Saturdays  Fred  always  contrived  to 
accompany  John  Rouse  to  his  home.  John's  dog, 
Tinker — an  ugly,  rough  terrier — lay  lazily  winking 
in  the  warm  sun. 

"There,"  said  John,  at  last,  shutting  up  his 
knife,  "that's  a  beauty!"  and  then  he  held  up 
his  watch  spring  gun  for  Fred  to  admire. 

"  So  it  ought  to  be,"  said  Fred  ;  "  why,  it  cost 
three-|>ence.  Wouldn't  old  Snarley  kick  up  a  row 
if  I  were  to  spend  threepence  in  watch-spring  and 
pen  barrels." 

"Oh,  he's  an  old  bone-grinder,"  said  John, 
making  his  gun  click;  "every  one  says  he  puts 
bones  in  the  flour." 


"  No,  he  don't,  now,"  said  Fred  ;  "  what's  the 
good  of  talking  such  stuff ?— just  »  if  I  didn't 
know.    But  I  can  tell  you  what  he  does  do." 

"  Well,  what?"  said  John. 

"Oh!  I  sha'n't  tell,  you'd  split,"  said  Fred, 
in  a  mysterious  tone. 

"No,  I  wouldn't.  Do  tell,  there's  a  good 
chap,"  said  John.  "Come  now,"  he  exclaimed, 
brightening  up,  "you  tell  me,  and  I'll  lend  you 
the  new  book  ma  bought  for  me  in  London.  It's 
such  a  beauty — all  blue  and  gold,  and  there's  an 
out-and-out  tale  in  it,  about  a  boy.  I  haven't  read 
it  yet,  but  it  looks  such  a  beauty ;  and  I  can  read 
it  when  you've  done.    Now,  what  does  he  do?" 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Fred,  yielding  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  most  anxious  to  have  the  reading  of  such 
an  "out-and-out"  book— "  well,  then— you  won't 
tell?" 

11  No,"  said  the  other,  repeating  what  was  quite 
equal  to  the  most  solemn  oath — "honor  bright." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Fred,  in  a  half-whisj>cr, 
"he  goes  and —  Who's  that  at  the  window?" 
he  exclaimed,  hurriedly. 

"Why,  nobody,"  said  John,  "it's  only  the 
white  curtain  fluttering  about.    Go  on." 

"Well,"  said  Fred,  mysteriously,  "he  goes  and 
fills  his  pockets  out  of  the  sacks  which  come  to  be 
ground." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  John;  "shouldn't  I 
like  to  shout  at  him  when  he's  at  it !  Wouldn't 
he  drop  it  again  quickly  !  Ma  says  that  people 
who  do  things  wrong  always  feel  frightened." 

"  Now  tell  me  what  the  story's  about,"  said  the 
other. 

"Oh,"  said  John,  "there's  lots  of  stories  in 
the  book,  and  I  only  just  peeped  at  them.  One's 
about  a  midshipman  climbing  up  the  rigging  of  a 
ship  until  he  stands  right  on  top  of  the  mast,  and 
then  he  can't  get  down  again.  And  then  his 
father  comes  on  deck,  and  says  he'll  shoot  him  if 
he  don't  jump  right  overboard.  And  so,  as  he 
couldn't  get  down  any  other  way,  he  jumps  right 
off  the  top  of  the  mast  into  the  sea,  and  then 
some  of  the  sailors  jump  overboard  after  him,  an«l 
bring  him  on  deck.  There,  that's  all  I  know 
about  it,  so  don't  bother  any  more." 

"Well,  but  that's  an  old  tale,"  said  Fred.   "  I 
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read  that  ever  so  long  ago  ;  and  I  don't  believe  it. 
Why  couldn't  he  come  down  the  same  way  as  he 
got  up?" 

"  Why,  because  he  was  standing  right  up,"  said 
John,  "  and  there  was  nothing  to  catch  hold  of." 

"Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Fred  ;  "  why  didn't  he 
stoop  down,  and  get  hold  of  the  top  with  his 
hands?  I  know  I  could  have  got  down  easy 
enough  if  I  had  been  there." 

"Oh,  ah,"  said  John,  tauntingly  ;  "just  as  if 
you  could  climb  at  all." 

"Climb  better  than  you."  said  Fred,  shortly. 

"  No,  you  can't,"  said  John. 

"  Yes,  I  can,"  said  Fred. 

"Why,  you  couldn't  climb  the  elm  and  take 
the  mag's  nest,"  said  John. 

"  Yts.  I  could,  if  I  liked,"  said  Fred  ;  "but  I 
am't  going  to." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  John.  "  I  knew  you 
couldn't.    You're  afraid." 

"  No,  I'm  not,"  said  Fred. 

"  Yes,  you  are,"  said  John.  "  Bet  you  a  penny 
you  are." 

"No,  I  shan't  bet,"  said  Fred;  "but  I  could 
<!imb  the  tree,  and  I'm  not  afraid." 

•  There  is  a  coward,"  said  John,  tauntingly. 
"  Who's  a  brag,  now  ?" 

"I'm  not,"  said  Fred,  sturdily,  "and  I'll  soon 
show  you.    Only  mind,  I  shall  keep  all  the  mags." 

"Ah,"  said  John,  with  a  grin  on  his  face ;  "  but 
you  won't  get  any." 

Unfortunately  the  boys'  conversation  was  not 
heard  by  any  one  but  the  children,  and  they  were 
too  intent  on  their  daisy  chains  to  take  any  notice  ; 
so  off  went  the  lads  to  the  home -field,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Tinker,  who  sent  all  his  floral  decora- 
tions flying  at  the  first  bound  he  made — and  he 
made  plenty  of  lea|is  and  rushes— till  they  stood 
where  a  large  elm  grew  alone,  towering  to  a  great 
height,  and  in  the  midst  of  whose  crown  of  golden 
^reen  leaflets  could  be  seen  a  dark  cluster  of  twigs, 
evidently  the  nest  of  a  pair  of  magpies,  and  at 
first  sight  apj»arently  inaccessible. 

"There,"  said  John,  when  they  had  reached 
the  tree,  and  evidently  wishing  that  his  com- 
panion would  not  make  the  dangerous  attempt. 
"There,  vou  know  vou  can't  do  it,  so  let's  go 
back." 

"Can't  I  ?"  said  Fred.  «  Wait  a  bit  and  you'll 
see. 

And  as  his  friend  glanced  at  him,  he  could  see 


that  the  lad's  teeth  were  set  firm,  and  that  there 
was  the  same  look  of  obstinate  determination  that 
appeared  on  his  face  on  the  day  of  their  first  fight, 
now  a  year  before  :  and  this  was  a  look  which 
seemed  to  augur  success. 

He  took  off  his  jacket  and  boots,  and  then, 
soliciting  a  lift  up,  he  got  hold  of  one  of  the 
lowest  boughs,  where  it  drooped  towards  the 
earth,  and  then  climbed  along  it  till  he  reached 
the  trunk,  where  he  stopped  to  rest,  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  the  horizontal  limb  he  had  just  at- 
tacked. 

It  was  no  easy  task  that  Fred  Lister  had  cut  out 
for  himself,  for  it  was  one  that  would  have  cowed 
many  a  stouter  heart.  The  old  giant  was  of  the 
most  rugged  kind,  and  the  branches  which  pro- 
jected from  the  parent  trunk  were  large  and  at  con- 
siderable distances  apart.  However,  the  lad  knew 
well  the  difficulty  of  his  task,  and  iike  a  wary  gen- 
eral he  sat  watching  for  the  weakest  point  of  the 
tower  he  was  about  to  scale,  and  recruiting  his 
forces  for  the  hard  hattle  before  him. 

A  jeering  laugh  from  the  boy  below  and  a  short, 
quick  bark  of  excitement  from  the  dog,  roused  the 
climber,  and  with  one  more  glance  upward,  he  set 
to  work,  straining,  crawling,  climbing  and  draw- 
ing himself  up  foot  by  foot,  until  he  had  reached 
the  great  fork  of  the  tree,  where  the  parent  trunk 
separated  into  five  great  boughs,  each  of  which, 
however,  formed  a  great  tree  of  itself;  and  here 
again,  fifty  feet  above  the  ground,  Fred  paused  to 
have  another  rest. 

Well  breathed,  and  started  again  :  and  here  it 
was  that  the  difficulties  of  the  ascent  began.  The 
twigs,  small  boughs  and  excrescences  of  the  great 
trunk  were  at  an  end,  and  there  was  hardly  any- 
thing else  now  but  sheer  climbing,  with  but  little 
hold  for  the  climber's  feet.  Far  up  among  the 
thin  branches,  hidden  amongst  the  leafy  covers 
which  surrounded  it,  hung  the  magpie's  nest ;  and 
after  climbing  a  short  distance  Fred  found  that 
his  goal  was  in  the  top  of  the  principal  bough, 
and  that  he  must  descend  a  little  way  again,  for 
he  was  on  the  wrong  one  ;  and  he  could  see,  too, 
now,  that  this  bough  towered  far  above  the  others. 
And  now,  seeing  that  a  dangerous  enemy  had  set 
himself  to  scale  the  fortress,  the  hen  magpie 
darted  down  from  her  lofty  seat,  giving  utterance 
toa  shrill  cry,  and  leaving  her  brood  to  the  chances 
of  the  day. 

Fred  descended  again  to  the  fork,  and  then  up 
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and  up  he  went,  slowly  Mid  painfully.  His  hands 
were  bleeding  and  the  skin  was  off  his  legs,  but  he 
felt  that  if  he  stopped  now  it  would  be  his  honor 
that  would  bleed,  which  would  l>e  far  worse,  anil 
not  for  worlds  would  he  have  given  up.  Anon 
he  paused  again,  for  a  shout  from  John  arrested 
him.  and  then  followed  a  cry  to  come  down. 

"  Don't  go  any  higher,  Fred — you'll  fall." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  shouted  Fred,  sturdily  ;  though 
in  his  own  mind  he  did  not  feel  very  sure  about  it. 

But  he  knew  how  unmercifully  he  would  be 
bantered  if  he  gave  up:  so  he  toiled,  jxanting, 
hot  and  tired,  but  achieving  difficulty  after  diffi- 
culty, and  only  once  summoning  courage  enough 
to  look  down,  when  he  shuddered  and  quickly 
raised  his  eyes  again,  for  a  strange,  creeping  sen- 
sation came  over  him,  and  the  bough  he  was  on 
seemed  to  rock  fearfully,  although  it  was  only  the 
steady  swaying  of  the  tree  in  the  gentle  summer 
breeze. 

Higher  and  higher,  till  an  opening  in  thcl>oughs 
showed  him  the  winding  river,  the  mill,  and,  far 
off,  the  spire  of  Dunton  church,  up  which  he  had 
once  been,  and  he  recalled  the  sensation  he  had 
felt  u|xjn  that  occasion  as  being  similar  to  the 
tremor  which  now  came  over  him. 

Higher  still,  and  higher,  and  a  horrible  slip — a 
catching  of  the  breath,  and  a  hanging  suspended 
by  the  hands  ninety  feet  above  the  earth.  A  sharp 
struggle,  and  the  lost  place  regained.  Five  min- 
utes' rest,  and  with  renewed  courage,  again  higher 
and  higher — the  tree  swaying  more  ami  more,  and 
the  breeze  feeling  brisker,  the  bram  hes  growing 
thinner  ami  thinner ;  and  at  last  the  climber  stop- 
ping to  hesitate  and  think  whether  he  shall  attempt 
to  ascend  farther;  but,  testing  each  bough  l>efore 
trusting  it  with  his  weight,  he  still  mounts  boldly, 
and  creeps,  and  draws  himself  up,  gazing  with  a 
half  shuddering  pleasure  at  the  beautiful  scene 
around. 

Higher  still,  and  higher  ;  and  now  the  eminence 
is  gained,  while  the  bough  sways  and  bends  ter- 
ribly as  he  stands  in  the  fork  just  below  the  great, 
bushy,  arched  nest,  and  waves  one  hand  while  he 
clings  for  dear  life  with  the  other  ;  for  he  is  too 
breathless  to  cheer. 

A  loud  hurrah  from  John — a  shout  of  genuine 
pleasure — and  another  Iwrk  from  Tinker,  saluted 
Fred  by  way  of  resj>onse  to  his  waving  hand  ;  and 
now  he  set  about  the  rather  difficult  task  of  se- 
curing the  s|>oil :  no  easy  matter,  when  it  is  taken 


into  consideration  that  a  magpie's  nest  is  a  mass 
of  thorny  twigs  about  a  yani  in  diameter,  and 
the  interior  only  to  be  reached  from  one  side. 
However,  with  legs  tightly  clasping  the  bough  he 
was  on,  Fred  thrust  his  bleeding  hands  into  the 
nest,  and  seized  two  of  the  strong  and  well  fledged 
birds,  who  resented  the  intrusion  by  digging  their 
Ix-aks  well  into  the  flesh  of  their  captor.  The 
other  three — for  there  were  five  birds — took  ad- 
vantage of  the  struggle  that  was  going  on  to 
escape  from  their  aerial  cradle  and  descend,  flut- 
tering,— through  the  branches — two  to  kill  them- 
selves in  the  (all,  and  the  other  to  be  captured  by 
Tinker. 

Fred  secured  his  prizes  as  well  as  he  could  by 
tying  their  legs  together  with  his  topstring — 
rather  an  arduous  task  in  his  position  :  and  then, 
after  a  rest,  he  prepared  to  descend.  This,  how- 
ever, proved,  if  anything,  a  more  difficult  task 
than  the  ascent,  for  the  lioy  was  tired,  and  his 
hands  and  legs  son-.  More  than  once  his  heart 
failed  him;  but  the  thoughts  of  the  victory  he 
had  achieved  kept  back  the  fluttering  of  his  heart, 
for  he  was  growing  miserable  and  weak  with  his 
exertions  ;  his  hands,  too,  bled  a  good  deal  ;  and 
when  he  made  the  slip  in  ascending  the  tree,  he 
had  strained  one  of  his  shoulders. 

At  length,  after  a  good  deal  of  sliding  and 
scrambling,  in  which  his  clothes  suffered  terribly. 
Fred  was  half-way  down,  and  then,  in  obedience 
to  a  shout  from  John,  he  relieved  himself  of  the 
birds  he  had  suspended  to  his  brace,  by  throwing 
them  down. 

But  the  venturesome  boy  was  not  destined  to 
rearh  the  ground  in  safety.  He  had  still  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  descend,  when  he  unfortu- 
nately trusted  his  whole  weight  to  a  rotten  branch. 
There  was  a  sharp  crack,  a  simultaneous  cry  from 
both  lads,  and  then  a  heavy,  rushing  sound,  as, 
falling  from  branch  to  branch,  Fred  lay  at  length, 
stunned  and  motionless,  at  his  companion's  feet. 

John  Rouse  and  Tinker  both  set  to  work  di- 
rectly to  render  all  the  aid  in  their  power  John's 
first  act  was  to  take  his  friend  by  the  shoulders 
ami  shake  him  to  make  him  speak,  and  it  is  al- 
mr>st  needless  to  say  that  the  remedy  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  satisfactory  results;  while  Tinker,  as  if 
to  help  his  master,  seized  hold  of  the  fallen  Iad'> 
trousers  legs,  and  shook  at  it  rat-fashion,  until  he 
had  doubled  the  size  of  one  of  the  rents.  Find- 
ing, however,  that  the  treatment  administered  was 
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of  no  service,  John  ran  off  towards  the  hall,  shout- 
ing fur  help  as  he  went,  and  bringing  the  Squire  out, 
pipe  in  hand,  while  a  bright  brown  and  yellow  silk 
handkerchief  still  fluttered  about  his  head,  where 
it  had  been  placed  for  a  fly-guard  during  the  after- 
noon'*  snooze. 

"Oh,  papa,  father!"  shouted  John.  "Oh, 
dear  !  Fred's  killed.  I  know  he  is  !  What  shall 
I  do  ?  He  hxs  tumbled  out  of  the  tree  where  the 
inag's  nest  is." 

"And  what  business  had  you  to — ?  But,  hi  1 
—here,  Sam,  Tom  !"  shouted  the  Squire,  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement. 

And  off  he  trotted,  followed  by  a  couple  of  men, 
to  where  poor  Fred  was  lying  insensible  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree. 

They  carried  him  up  to  the  house,  and  laid  him 
tenderly  on  the  sofa  ;  the  Squire  all  the  while  puff- 
ing with  his  evertions,  and  muttering  and  grumb- 
ling about  a  pack  of  young  scamps,  but  losing  no- 
time  in  sending  off  one  of  the  men  for  the  doctor; 
while  Mrs.  Rouse's  time  was  taken  up  between 
pacifying  the  \ oungsters  and  trying  to  revive  the 
insensible  boy. 

"  Oh,  I  know  he's  dead,"  whimpered  John  ; 
"and  it's  all  my  fault,  for  I  dared  him  to  go  up. 
And-" 

"Von  dog,"  roared  his  father,  "how  dared 
you?  Why  didn't  you  go  up  yourself,  eh  ?  Why 
didn't  you?" 

There  is  no  knowing  what  the  response  from  the 
aforesaid  young  dog  would  have  been,  for  a  slight 
moan  from  the  sufferer  took  the  Squire's  attention ; 
and  soon  after  the  jxjor  boy  o|>ened  his  eyes,  but 
only  to  close  them  again,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Rouse's 
administration  of  a  sj)oonful  of  elder  wine — a 
cordial  most  popular  in  Bubbley. 

"  Had  we  not  better  send  for  poor  Mrs.  Graves?" 
taid  Mrs.  Rouse. 

"Certainly  not!"  said  the  Squire.    "  What  is 


I  the  good  of  horrifying  the  poor  woman  if  we  can 
prevent  it  ?" 

Mrs.  Rouse  remained  silent,  and  directly  after 
came  the  doctor,  and  soon  relieved  the  family  from 
all  fears  of  fatal  consequences.  Still  the  fall  had 
been  sufficiently  serious;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
severe  bruises  the  boy  had  received,  the  j>oor 
fellow's  arm  was  broken.  Hut  the  doctor  set  to 
work  in  a  business-like  style,  completed  his  first 
inspection,  set  the  arm,  and  soon  after  Fred  was 
lying  upon  his  friend's  bed,  bandaged  anil  faint, 
but  |ierfectly  sensible. 

As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  left  the  room,  the  lad 
asked  the  Squire  to  let  John  come  to  him  ;  and 
Mrs.  Rouse  went  out  on  the  tips  of  her  toes  to 
fetch  the  boy  herself.  She  soon  returned  with  her 
son,  whose  eyes  looked  quite  red  and  puffy  with 
crying,  and  who  began  to  sob  afresh  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  school  fellow's  pale  face  and  bandaged  arm. 
He  went  to  the  bed  and  leaned  over  the  sufferer, 
while  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Rouse  stood  aloof  to  watch 
what  would  take  place.  Uut  no  sooner  did  the 
Squire  hear  the  few  words  which  fell  from  the  lij« 
of  the  (  ripple  than — 

"Bother  the  boy!"  he  muttered,  "worrying 
me  to  death  in  this  way.  Come  down,  mother; 
there's  nothing  the  matter.  He'll  be  out  again 
to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Rouse  smiled,  and  followed  her  lord  ;  for, 
to  a  certain  extent,  she  could  not  but  endorse  the 
j  opinion  he  had  expressed,  especially  after  hearing 
\  Fred's  query.     For  on  John  going  up  to  his 
schoolfellow,  Fred  had  forgotten  all  his  pains. 
.'  There  was  no  tender  and  affecting  interview  to 
I  take  place,  and  no  occasion  for  Mrs.  Rouse,  nor 
yet  the  Squire,  to  have  walked,  with  a  difficulty 
of  preserving  equilibrium,  on  the  points  of  their 
toes;  for  said  Fred,  trying  to  grin  with  his  swelled 
and  puffed  face — 

"Jack,  where's  the  mags?" 
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THE  SEPOY  WAR— THE  MASSACRE,  AND  THE  NANA  SAHIB. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 


The  Palace  within  the  Fort  at  Am aiiahad,  India. 


Thh  recent  announcement  by  cable  that  a  man 
had  surrendered  himself  to  tbe  British  authorities 
in  India,  representing  himself  to  be  the  infamous 
Nina  Sahib,  calls  vividly  to  mind  the  fearful  tra- 
gedy wherein  the  Nana  was  a  leading  spirit. 

The  "Sepoy  War"  was  at  its  inception  simply 
a  mutiny,  on  an  extended  scale,  among  the  native 
soldiery  then  employed  by  the  British  government. 
The  titular  King  of  Delhi,  the  deposed  King  of 
Oude,  Holkar,  the  Nana  Sahib,  and  others,  who 
had,  or  who  imagined  they  had,  received  injuries 
at  the  hands  of  the  British,  were  the  instigators  of, 
and  some  of  them  the  leaders  in,  the  mutinous 
movements.  The  mutiny  assumed  larger  proportions 
by  the  accession  of  numbers  not  in  the  army  ; 
some  of  the  latter  were  impelled  by  fear  or  hopes 
of  booty,- while  others  were  forced  into  the  move- 
ment by  the  fierce,  and  for  a  time  apparently  suc- 


cessful, Sepoys.  A  large  accession  of  fighting 
material  was  secured  by  oj>cning  the  jails  and  set- 
ting thousands  of  ruffians  loose  to  aid  in  the  work 
of  rapine  and  massacre.  We  do  not,  however, 
propose,  at  least  now,  to  enter  into  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  causes  of  the  Sepoy  War. 

It  bursts  forth  with  great  fury  and  strength  at 
Meerut  on  May  19th,  1857,  with  a  general  massa- 
cre of  British  officers,  and  it  spreads  with  light- 
ning speed  over  the  surrounding  districts.  Be- 
nares, Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  and  the 
whole  country  around,  are  in  a  state  of  ferment. 
The  whites  (men,  women  and  children),  or  so 
many  as  can  escape  the  furious  pursuit  of  the  mu- 
tineers, seek  refuge  in  the  fort  at  AllahalKid  ;  the 
palace  and  other  buildings  are  soon  filled  with 
justly  frightened  refugees.  Many,  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  reach  the  fort,  arc  murdered.    On  the 
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6th  of  June,  as  a  writer  expresses  it,  "all  was 
darkness  and  despair."  Meanwhile,  Gen.  Neill, 
the  hero  of  the  mutiny,  is  doing  his  utmost  to 
stop  the  evil  work;  his  "Madras  Lambs"  are 
winning  laurels  by  their  bravery  and  success.  On 
the  nth  or  12th,  the  General,  with  only  fifty  of 
his  "I-ambs,"  has  succeeded  in  driving  the  muti- 
neers from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  the  glad 
fact  is  telegraphed  to  Calcutta:  "Allahabad  is 
safe."  Benares  and  Allahabad  being  out  of 
immediate  danger,  Neill  is  very  anxious  to  go  on 
toCawnpore.  To  add  to  the  distress,  the  cholera 
now  breaks  out  among  the  British  soldiers,  and  by 
the  1 8th  of  June  forty  out  of  a  hundred  gallant 
1'usilccrs  fill  victim!  to  its  ravages.  But  detach- 
ment after  detachment  is  daily  arriving  at  the  fort, 
and  on  the  30th  Neill  is  able  to  semi  a  force  of 
four  hundred  Fimlcers,  with  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  native  «avalry,  Sikhs  and  Irregulars,  for- 
ward to  Cawnporc.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  brave 
Havelock,  having  arrived  at  Allahabad  a  few  days 
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before,  pushes  on  to  the  same  place,  and  on  the 
15th  Neill  follows.  But  the  succor  for  Cawnpore 
is  too  late ! 

Let  us  here  pause  to  note  the  state  of  affairs  at 
the  latter  ill-fated  city  on  the  6th  of  June.  In  a 
large  open  space,  perfectly  flat  and  covered  with 
dust,  arc  gathered  together  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  Europeans  (men,  women  and  children"),  of 
whom  fifty-nine  are  artillerymen,  one  hundred 
and  five  infantry,  including  officers,  and  inclu- 
ding, too,  thirty  invalids  ;  the  sole  protection  of 
this  devoted  band  is  a  parapet  of  earth  about  five 
feet  high,  with  six  guns  in  position.  Opposing 
these  is  the  infamous  Nana  Sahib,  with  a  lar^e 
force  of  thoroughly-drilled  native  soldiers,  and 
fourteen  large  guns  and  mortars.  Yet  for  twenty 
days  the  little  band  of  British  maintain  their 
position.  To  add  to  their  trials,  the  only  source 
of  water  supply  is  a  well  in  the  open  plain,  upon 
which  the  fire  of  twenty  marksmen  is  brought  to 
bear.    On  the  26th,  more  than  a  hundred  (indu- 
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ding  all  the  artillerymen)  having  been  killed, 
the  Europeans  are  in  terrible  straits,  and  still 
the  handful  of  surviving  heroes  holds  out.  On 
this  date  the  Nana  offered  terms  of  surren- 
der. He  promises  the  entire  party  a  safe 
conduct  to  Allahabad  by  boat,  and  there  being  no 
alternative  but  death,  the  offer  is  accepted,  in  the 
faint  hope  of  safety.  Twenty  huge  boats,  each 
about  twenty  feet  by  twelve,  with  thatched  poops, 
are  provided,  and  the  survivors  of  the  twen- 
ty days'  conflict  embark  ; 
twenty  thousand  people 
from  Cawrnporc  have  as- 
sembled to  see  the  emlxirk- 
ition.  No  sooner,  however, 
arc  the  Eurojicans  all  on 
board,  and  the  boats  moved 
a  short  distance  down  the 
stream,  than  a  murderous 
fire  is  opened  on  them  from 
both  sides  of  the  river. 
Only  four  ]>ersons  escape. 
Of  the  rest,  those  of  the 
men  who  are  not  killed  in 
the  boats  are  carried  to 
Cawnporc,  and  shot  there, 
while  the  women  are  im- 
prisoned from  the  27th  of 
June  till  the  15th  of  July 
in  a  building  or  court, which 
lias  been  formerly  used  as 
an  assembly  room.  On  the 
latter  day,  the  Nana,  hear- 
ing of  the  rapid  advance 
of  Havelock's  force,  gives 
orders  to  slay  the  whole 
company.  Some  are  killed 
by  musket-shots  through  the  windows,  but  the 
majority  are  hacked  to  death  by  the  sabres  of  five 
assassins.  Next  morning  the  bodies  of  the  hapless 
victims  arc  dragged  across  the  compound,  and 
thrown  into  a  dry  well.  Three  of  the  women, 
though  fearfully  wounded,  are  still  alive,  and  the 
massacre  is  fitly  completed  by  the  slaughter  of  two 
children,  who,  in  some  unknown  manner,  escaped 
the  previous  night,  and  are  hovering  in  childish 
terror  about  the  fatal  well. 

Havelock  arrives  on  the  17th,  after  fighting  his 
way  step  by  step,  to  find  not  one  European  alive. 
Tlie  scene  at  the  court  where  the  massacre  was  com- 
pleted, is  horrible  in  the  extreme  ;  an  officer  writing 


from  the  spot  at  the  lime,  says:  "The  place 
was  one  mass  of  blood.  The  soles  of  my  boots 
were  more  than  covered  by  the  blood  of  these 
poor  wretched  creatures.  Portions  of  their  dresses, 
collars,  children's  socks,  and  ladies'  hats,  lay  about 
saturated  with  blood,  and  in  the  sword  cuts  on 
the  wooden  pillars,  of  the  room  there  hung  long 
tresses  of  hair,  carried  there  by  the  edge  of  the 
weapon." 

Of  this  building,  called  by  the  natives  the 
-  --.  "  Reebeeghur,"    not  one- 

stone  now  remains  upon 
another,  but  neither  its 
name  nor  its  memory  will 
be  lost  for  all  time.  The 
well  aKo  has  been  obliter- 
ated, and  the  site  around, 
for  about  twenty  acres,  laid 
out  as  a  Memorial  Garden. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden 
is  the  f'awnpore  Memorial. 
A  low  mound  fringed  with 
cypresses  has  been  thrown 
up,  the  snmmit  of  which 
is  crowned  by  a  circular 
screen,  of  light  and  beau- 
tiful openwotk  architec- 
ture. The  circular  spare 
enclosed  is  sunk,  and  from 
the  centre  of  this  space 
rises  a  pedestal  which  sup- 
ports Baron  Marocheiti's 
statue,  the  marble  present- 
ment of  the  "  Angel  of 
Pity."  Around  the  capital 
of  the  pedestal  is  the  sad 
legend:  "Sacred  lo  the 
perpetual  memory  of  the  great  company  of 
Christian  people,  chiefly  women  and  children, 
who  near  this  spot  were  cruelly  massacred  by  the 
followers  of  the  rebel  Nana  Dhoondoo  Pun  ill  of 
Bithoor,  and  cast,  the  dying  with  the  dead,  into 
the  well  below  on  the  15th  day  of  July,  1857." 

In  the  neighborhood  are  several  other  memorials 
of  the  soldiers  and  others  who  perished  in  these 
massacres. 

\  In  the  face  of  the  barbarous  atrocities  perpe- 
trated by  the  treacherous  scoundrels,  the  terrible 
I  vengeance  wreaked  on  those  who  were  captured, 
I  sanguinary  and  stupendous  as  it  was.  is  palliated, 
I  if  not  absolutely  justified. 
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The  Nana  Sahib  was  the  adopted  son  of  the 
Peishwaof  Poona,  to  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm  had, 
after  thrashing  and  deposing  him  for  his  villainy, 
allowed  a  pension  of  j£8o,ooo,  with  the  palatial 
property  of  Bithoor,  near  Cawnpore.  On  the 
death  of  the  Peishwa,  the  Nana  succeeded  to  his 
property,  and  was  allowed  a  body-guard  of  five 
hundred  cavalry  to  give  him  state,  but  was  refused 
the  pension.  This  was  the  grievance  that  pro- 
voked his  vengeance.  He  was  surrounded  and 
encouraged  by  many  like-minded  miscreants,  in- 
cluding Tantia  Topee  and  Azim  Moolah. 


TO  SPARE! 


The  man  now  claiming  to  be  the  Nana  Sahib  is 
not  believed  to  be  the  real  culprit,  and  there  arc 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Nana  died  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  a  fugitive  in  the  Nepaul  jungles, 
though  for  the  past  few  years  disquieting  rumors 
of  his  having  been  seen  in  various  disguises  have 
agitated  British  India,  and  even  this  last  surrender 
may  be  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  a  devoted  adherent 
to  divert  attention  from  the  culprit,  if  indeed  the 
miscreant  yet  lives.  Until  this  singular  surrender, 
lie  was  universally  believed  to  have  perished. 


NOT  ONE  TO  SPARE  ! 1 


«  Which  shall  it  be  ?    Which  shall  it  I*  >" 

I  looked  at  John — John  looked  at  me, 

(Dear,  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet, 

As  well  as  though  my  lock]  were  jet), 

And  when  I  found  that  I  rau<l  speak. 

My  voice  seemed  strangely  low  and  weak  ; 

"  Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said  !" 

And  then  I  listening  bent  my  head  : 

"  This  is  his  letter  :— '  I  will  give 

A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live. 

If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven, 

One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.'  " 

1  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn, 

I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 

( >f  poverty,  and  work,  and  care, 

Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share ; 

I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed, 

Of  seven  little  children's  need, 

And  then  of  this. — "  Come,  John,"  said  I, 

"  We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  He 

Asleep;"  so,  walking  hand  in  hand. 

Dear  John  and  I  surveyed  our  land, — 

First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped, 

Where  Lilian  the  baby  slept. 

A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white ; 

Softly  the  father  stooped  to  lay 

His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 

When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir. 

And  huskily  he  said  :  "  Not  her,  not  her." 

We  st„oped  beside  the  trundle-ltd, 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed 

Athwart  the  boyish  face*  there, 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair ; 

I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough,  red  check, 

A  tear  undricd.    Ere  John  could  speak, 

"He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 

And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 


Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  l>orc  suffering's  trace. 
"  No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  nut  him," 
He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dun  ; 
Poor  Dick!  bad  Dick!  our  wayward  son, 
Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one- 
Could  he  be  spared  ?    "  Nay,  He  who  gave 
I!id  us  befriend  him  to  the  grave; 
Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 
Patient  enough  for  such  as  he. 
And  so,"  said  John,  "  I  would  not  dare 
To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer." 
Then  stole  we  softly  up  above 
And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love, 
"  Perhaps  for  her  twoujd  letter  be," 
I  said  to  John.    Quite  silently 
He  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 
Across  her  check  in  willful  way, 
And  fthoolt  his  head,  "Nay,  love,  not  thee," 
The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly, 
Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 
Trusty  nod  truthful,  good  and  glad — 
So  like  his  father.    "  No,  John,  no— 
I  can  not,  will  not,  let  him  go." 
And  so  we  wrote,  in  courteous  way. 
We  could  not  drive  one  child  away, 
And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed, 
I  hinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed, 
Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 
We  missed  from  its  accustomed  place  : 
Thankful  to  work  for  all  the  seven, 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven: 


'  A  father  and  mother  in  straitened  circumstances,  with  seven 
children,  were  offered  by  a  wealthy,  but  childless,  neighbor  a 
comfortable  provision,  on  condition  that  they  would  give  him 
one  of  their  children.    This  beautiful  poem  tells  the  result. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Peter  Lyon. — The  following  obituary  appeared 
in  a  New  York  journal : 

"On  Tuesday  morning,  July  4th,  1S24,  Peter 
Lyon,  Esq.,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  A  native 
of  the  town  of  North  Castle,  county  of  West- 
chester, and  state  of  New  York. 

•'He  was  a  firm  ami  undeviating  friend  of  his 
country  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
its  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  during 
the  course  of  which  he,  with  his  family,  suffered 
great  privation  and  loss  of  property ;  and  it  was 
before  him  Paulding,  Williams  and  Van  Wort 
brought  Major  Andre  for  examination,  and  by 
whose  orders  he  was  sent  to  Gen.  Washington  at 
headquarters.  He  was  one  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  for  Westchester  county  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  and  sustained  with  honor  and  fidelity 
the  office  of  Civil  Magistrate  for-upwards  of  thirty 
years,  after  which  he  resigned,  giving  preference 
to  entire  private  life  and  for  the  more  perfect  en- 
joyment of  those  glorious  liberties  and  domestic 
bliss  for  which  he  had  made  so  great  sacrifice  during 
the  War. 

"  He  labored  under  pining  and  wasting  sickness 
for  about  six  months,  which  he  bore  with  great 
patience  and  entire  submission  to  the  Divine 
Will,  professing  to  the  last  a  glorious  hope  of 
blissful  immortality.  His  residence  was  No.  37 
Pump  street,  New  York." 

•Can  any  reader  of  the  Monthly  give  any  fur- 
ther information  concerning  this  distinguished 
civilian  of  the  Revolution  ?  L. 


A  Prophetic  Voice. —  In  Frothingham's  ad- 
mirable "  Life  and  Times  of  Joseph  Warren," 
there  is  found  a  "  Prophetic  Voice  concerning 
America,"  worthy  of  a  setting  in  the  "mono- 
gram," by  the  lamented  Sumner,  where  have  been 
gathered  the  various  voices  of  the  past,  from  Mil- 
ton, in  1641,  to  Alaman,  in  1852.  This  passage 
occurs  in  a  letter  of  the  martyr-patriot  to  Arthur 
I-ee,  in  England : 

"  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  accommodate  the  dis- 
pute amicably.  Hut  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  if 
once  General  Gage  should  lead  his  troojw  into  the 
country,  with  design  to  enforce  the  late  Acts  of 
Parliament,  Great  Britain  may  take  her  leave,  at 
least  of  the  New  England  colonies,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  of  all  America.  If  there  is  any  wisdom 
:n  the  nation,  God  grant  it  may  be  speedily  called 
forth  !  Every  day,  every  hour,  widens  the  breach. 
A  Richmond,  a  Chatham,  a  Shelburne.  a  Camden, 
with  their  noble  associates,  may  yet  repair  it ;  and 
it  is  a  work  which  none  but  the  greatest  of  men 


can  conduct.  May  you  be  successful  and  happy 
in  your  labors  for  the  public  safety  !" 

This  was  written  Feb.  20th,  1775,  two  months 
only  before  Lexington  ;  and  a  month  and  a  half 
before  he  penned,  in  writing  to  the  same  Arthur 
Lee,  the  oft-quoted  words,  "  America  must  and 
will  be  free.  The  contest  may  be  severe;  the 
end  will  be  glorious."  E.  H.  Goss. 


In  his  Pri/.c  Essay  at  Oxford,  1869,  on  7  he 
American  Colonies  previous  to  the  Declaration  0/ 
Independence,  he  quotes  the  sentence,  "  In  a  revo- 
lution, hum  all,  and  huild  afresh  .'"  as  the  policy 
of  an  early  father  of  New  England.  Who  said 
that,  and  where  is  it  to  be  found  ?       J.  W.  T. 


Sixty  Years  Ago. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  in 
the  American  Historical.  Record  some  time  since, 
Mr.  Cieorge  Hall  informs  me,  that,  sixty  years  ago, 
notched  sticks  were  used  in  this  city  (  New  York) 
in  keeping  milk  accounts.  The  milk  was  carried 
from  door  to  door  by  a  man  with  a  yoke  on  his 
shoulder,  from  which  were  suspended  the  pails,  one 
on  either  hand.  That  the  account  with  the  baker 
was  kept  in  a  similar  way.  Also,  that  small  baskets 
of  strawberries  were  strung  on  long  jwles  and 
carried  about  for  sale.  D. 


First  American  Editions. — I  have  a  copy 
of  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  a  Tale.  Supposed  to 
be  Written  by  Himself."  It  is  in  two  volumes 
121110.,  bound  in  one  volume,  180  pp.  12100.  Im- 
print—" Philadelphia:  Primed  for  William  Mentz, 
and  sold  by  most  of  the  Hooksellers  in  America. 
MDCC1.XXII."  Do  any  of  your  readers  know 
of  an  earlier  American  edition  of  this  old  and 
jMjpular  work  ?  Empe. 


Sunday  Schools. — In  the  Diary  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  recorded  the 
following  in  relation  to  "Children's  Meetings" 
or  Sunday  Schools,  under  date  of  Oct.  28,  1744: 
"  Sister  Greening  (wife  of  the  pastor;  has  33  little 
girls  that  belong  to  her  Sunday  meeting.  We 
hope  that  at  least  some  Ixmcfit  will  come  out  of  it, 
in  keeping  them  from  the  streets,  and  making 
them  more  obedient  to  their  parents." 

J.  W.  Jordan. 


Can  you  or  your  readers  give  me  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  Dr.  Thompson,  founder  of  the 
Thompsonian  or  Steam  Doctrine  I  Have  you  ever 
met  with  any  biographical  sketch  of  him  or 
family?  E.  Gardner. 
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Where  was  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence Written? — To  the  Query  of  B.  G.  R.,  we 
can  only  make  an  uncertain  reply,  and  shall  he 
under  obligations  to  any  of  our  readers  who  can 
throw  farther  light  upon  this  interesting  suhject : 

For  many  years  the  old  brick  building  at  the 
south  west  corner  of  Seventh  and  Market  Streets, 
in  Philadelphia,  has  been  pointed  out  to  the 
stranger  and  native  alike,  as  the  place  where 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  im- 
mortal document  which  was  the  original  frame- 
work of  our  lilverties  and  the  announcement  of 
our  claim  to  a  position  in  the  sisterhood  of  nations. 
A  large  sign  bearing  a  portrait  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  seated  at  a  desk  and  perusing  a  book, 
decorated  for  a  long  time  the  space  between  the 
fourth  story  windows  of  live  Market  street  front, 
and  there  was  an  accompanying  inscription  in 
large  black  letters  designating  the  building  as 
''  The  Birthplace  of  Liberty." 

In  support  of  this  theory,  Watson,  in  his  "An- 
nals of  Philadelphia"  (edition  of  1S50,  Vol.  11., 
page  309),  tells  us,  in  his  quaint  style,  that  "the 
place  of  writing  the  Declaration  his  been  differ- 
ently stated.  Sonic  have  said  that  it  was  at  Jef- 
ferson's chamber,  in  the  Indian  Queen  Inn  ;  hut 
Mrs.  Clymer,  with  whom  Mr.  Jefferson  boarded, 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Seventh  and  High 
(now  Market)  streets,  said  it  was  there,  anil  to 
settle  this  point.  Dr.  Mease  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  had  it  confirmed  as  at  her  house." 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  "Annals,"  on  page 
470,  Watson  touches  upon  the  same  mooted  ques- 
tion, in  the  following  terms:  — 

"In  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  South  Fourth 
Street,  in  the  second  story,  front  room,  south  end, 
Jefferson  had  his  desk  ami  room  where  he  wrote 
and  studied,  and  from  that  cause  it  has  been 
a  popular  opinion  that  he  there  wrote  his  '  De- 
claration of  Independence.'  I  have  seen  the 
place  of  the  desk,  by  the  side  of  the  fire  place, 
west  side,  as  pointed  out  by  Caisar  Rodney's 
son.  But  my  friend,  John  McAllister,  told  me  in 
1S33  that  he  was  told  by  the  step-mother  of  the 
present  Hon.  John  Sergeant  that  Dr.  Mease  had 
inquired  of  Jefferson  himself,  by  letter,  and  that 
he  was  informed  by  him  that  when  he  wrote  that 
instrument  he  lived  in  a  large  new  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Hiltrheimer  family,  up  Market  street, 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  some  crossing  street. 
Mrs.  Sergeant  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  same  since  so  well  known  as  Gratz's  store, 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  Seventh  and  High 
streets." 

The  "  Indian  Queen  Tavern,"  which  in  earlier 
days  contended  for  the  hoAor  of  having  been  the 
place  where  the  Declaration  was  written,  was 
situated  at  the  south  east  corner  of  Fourth  and 


Market  streets.  Graydon  refers  to  the  building 
and  states  that  in  1760  it  was  kept  by  the  Widow 
Nichol  Is. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Life  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster," by  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  we  find  some 
interesting  passages  which  revive  the  old  dispute 
about  the  precise  spot  on  which  Jefferson  wrote  the 
American  Magna  Charta,  and  which  tend  to  leave 
the  question  in  even  greater  doubt  than  before. 
In  the  autumn  of  1824.  Daniel  Webster  started  on 
a  journey  to  Thomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  in 
company  with  George  Ticknor,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  personal  friends,  who  had  been  invited 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  to  assist  him  in  regulating  the 
«  '  urse  of  studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  party  left  Washington  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber. The  roads  were  in  a  terrible  state,  and  the 
journey  was  exceedingly  tedious,  both  going  and 
returning.  On  the  return,  when  the  party  were 
stopping  over  night  at  a  small  inn  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Ticknor  beguiled  the  time  by 
dictating  to  Mrs.  Ticknor,  who  acted  as  amanuen- 
sis, the  conversations  had  by  them  with  Jefferson 
during  the  four  or  five  days  passed  at  Monticello. 
The  accuracy  of  the  report  of  Jefferson's  sayings 
on  this  occasion,  which  was  first  given  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Fletcher  Webster,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
father's  correspondence,  published  in  1857,  has 
been  questioned  on  some  points  by  Jefferson's 
biographer ;  but  Mr.  Curtis  puts  forth  a  strong 
argument  in  its  support,  citing  the  fact  that  it  was 
carefully  prepared  a  few  hours  after  the  departure 
of  t he  party  from  Monticello,  as  a  private  record 
of  the  visit,  but  doubtless  with  a  view  of  its  being 
at  some  future  time  given  to  the  public. 

We  have  thus  detailed  at  length  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  paragraph  given  below 
was  written,  in  order  to  give  it  its  full  weight  as 
tending  to  settle,  although  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner,  a  question  which  is  not  only  of  local 
inqjortance,  but  of  general  interest.  Among  the 
memoranda  of  Jefferson's  conversation  as  written 
down  by  Mrs.  ticknor,  are  the  following  words, 
spoken  by  Jefferson  in  direct  response  to  a  question 
by  Webster : 

"  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  written 
in  a  house  on  the  north  side  of  Chestnut  street, 
between  Third  and  Fourth, — not  a  corner  house. 
HeiskelPs  Tavern,  in  Fourth  street,  has  been 
shown  for  it  (to  Mr.  Webster) — but  this  is  not 
the  house." 

In  asserting  that  the  place  was  not  a  comer 
house,  Jefferson  at  one  word  disposed  of  the  claims 
of  the  only  two  buildings  which  have  generally- 
been  credited  with  the  disputed  honor,  the  Indian 
Queen  Inn  and  the  house  at  Seventh  and  Market 
streets.  By  Heiskell's  Tavern  he  probably  referred 
to  the  first  named,  which,  as  stated  by  Watson,  was 
at  one  time  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
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place.  But,  while  the  exact  location  still  remains 
a  mystery,  and  will  doubtless  so  remain  for  all 
time  to  come,  we  are  able  to  get  near  the  true- 
site,  and  especially  to  dispose  of  the  rival  claims 
of  the  two  buildings  to  which  the  credit  was 
formerly  awarded.  Wherever  the  building  was 
located  within  the  limits  described  by  Jefferson,  it 
has  long  since  disappeared,  and  as  such  is  the  case, 
perhaps  the  solution  of  the  question  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  could  be  desired. 


Noah  Webster. — The  following  well-written 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  New  York  Packet 
ami  American  Advertiser,  published  at  Fishkill, 
N.  V.,  May  2d,  1782  : 

"  On  the  first  of  May  will  be  opened,  at  Sharon, 
in  Connecticut,  a  school,  in  which  children  may 
Ik-  instructed,  not  only  in  the  common  arts  of 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but  in  any  branch 
of  academical  literature.  The  little  regard  that  is 
I  aid  to  the  literary  improvement  of  females,  even 
among  people  of  rank  and  fortune,  and  the  gene- 
ral inattention  to  the  grammatical  purity  and 
elegance  of  our  native  language,  are  faults  in  the 
..  Iu<  ation  1.1  yi  mth  that  m< ire  gentlemen  have 
taken  pains  to  censure  than  correct.  Any  young 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  wish  to  acquaint  them- 
selves with  the  English  language,  geography,  vocal 
music,  etc.,  may  be  waited  on  at  particular  hours 
for  that  purpose. 

"  The  price  of  board  and  tuition  will  be  from  six 
to  nine  shillings,  lawful  money,  per  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  and  studies  of  the  scholar.  No 
pains  will  be  spared  to  render  the  school  useful. 

Noah  Wkhstkr. 

''Sharon,  April  16. 

"  N.  B. —  The  subscriber  has  a  large  convenient 
store  in  Sharon,  fit  for  spring  articles  of  any  kind, 
where  they  mav  be  secured  at  a  moderate  ex- 
pense." R.  H.  Grant. 

An  American  Commander  who  had  deserved 
and  received  the  highest  honors  which  his  grateful 
couiitrv,  through  her  assembled  representatives, 
could  bestow  upon  him,  once  said  to  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  with  a  sigh:  "In  an  evil  hour  for  my 
country  did  the  French  and  Spaniards  abandon 
I-ouisiana  to  the  United  States.  We  were  not 
sufficiently  a  country  before  ;.  anil  should  we  ever 
be  mad  enough  to  drive  the  Engli»h  from  Canada 
and  her  other  North  American  provinces,  wc  shall 
soon  cease  to  be  a  country  at  all.  Without  local 
attachment,  without  national  honor,  we  shall 
rrsemble  a  swarm  of  insects  that  settle  on  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  to  corrupt  and  consume  them, 
rather  than  men  who  love  and  cleave  to  the  land 
of  their  forefathers.  After  a  shapeless  anarchy 
and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  we  shall  at  last  be 
formed  into  many  countries,  unless  the  vices  en- 
gendered in  the  process  should  demand  further 


punishment,  and  we  should  previously  fall  beneath 
the  despotism  of  some  military  adventurer,  like  a 
lion,  consumed  by  an  inward  disease,  prostrate 
and  helpless  beneath  the  beak  anil  talons  of  a  vul- 
j  ture,  or  yet  meaner  bird  of  prey." 

So  says  Coleridge  in  the  ninth  essay  of  "The 
Friend. ' '  Who  was  this  American  commander  with 
the  English  philosopher?  His  fears  were  not  pe- 
culiar to  himself;  he  uttered  but  the  intense  con- 
victions of  many.    Who  was  this  American  ? 

J.  W.  T. 


Mary  Neff. — In  the  August  number  of  the 
Record  you  give  a  description  of  the  monument 
erected  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  during  the  present 
year  to  Hannah  Dustin  for  her  bravery  in  killing, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  nurse  and  a  boy,  the 
Indian  family  which  held  them  captives.  Her 
nurse,  Mary  Neff,  whose  name  also  appears  on  the 
monument,  was  born  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Septem- 
ber Sth,  1646,  and  died  at  that  place  October  23d, 
1722.  She  was  the  first  child  of  George  Corliss 
and  his  wife  Joanna  (Davis)  Corliss,  who  were 
among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  town,  and  was 
the  first  ]icrson  named  Corliss  born  in  America. 
Mary  Corliss  married  William  Neff,  of  Newbury, 
Mass.,  June  23d,  1665,  and  he  died  at  Pemaquid, 
Maine,  February  7th,  1688-9. 

Governor  Nicholson,  of  Maryland,  presented 
Mrs.  Dustin  with  a  tankard  in  token  of  her  bra- 
very, and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Emory  Coffin, 
of  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 

A.  W.  Corliss, 
Capt.  Sth  Infantry  U.  S.  Army. 

Camp  McDowell,  .Arizona,  October  1S74. 


Log  Rolling. — B.  A.  A.  inquires  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  expression,  as  applied  to  legislation. 

ANSWER. — The  phrase  is  drawn  from  the  clearing 
of  forest  land  in  a  new  country.  The  settler 
could  himself  cut  down  the  trees,  ami  cut  them 
into  lengths  or  logs.  The  next  step  was  to  roll 
them  into  heaps  for  burning,  and  that  he  could 
not  do  without  help  ;  so  he  called  his  neighbors  to 
help  him  roll,  and  when  they  had  a  rolling  he 
helped  them.  This  was  aptly  applied  to  legisla- 
tive action  for  the  passage  of  laws  for  local 
measures.  Vote  for  my  bill  and  I  will  vote  for 
yours.  The  phrase  was  probably  Western  ;  it  is 
certainly  more  than  fifty  years  old. 

Books  printed  by  Franklin.— G.  15.  inquires 
for  the  earliest  book  or  pamphlet  now  extant, 
printed  by  Franklin. 

Answer.— It  is  entitled  "A  Modest  Enquiry  into 
the  Nature  and  Necessity  of  Fa)>cr  Money.  Printed 
and  sold  at  the  New  Printing  office,  near  the  Mar- 
ket, Philadelphia,  1729."  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia. 
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De  Bourbon  Family  in  Pennsylvania.— 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  any  information, 
however  slight,  of  a  family  of  De  Bourbon  living 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Were  their  ancestors  Huguenots?        W.  J.  P. 


Early  Maryland  Toleration — A  Question 
of  Veracity. — Among  those  who  have  attempted 
to  reply  to  Gladstone's  recent  thunderbolt  is 
Bishop  Gibbons,  of  Virginia,  and  in  his  reply  I 
find  the  following  :  "  The  same  spirit  which  ani- 
mates and  always  will  animate  the  Catholic  Church 
that  dictated  the  memorable  decree  which  was 
passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Catholics 
(Maryland)  in  1649;  'No  person  whatsoever  in 
this  province,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ, 
shall  from  henceforth  be  anyways  troubled  or 
molested  for  his  or  her  religion,  or  in  the  free  ex- 
ercise thereof,  or  anyway  compelled  to  the  belief 
or  the  exercise  of  any  other  religion  against  his  or 
her  consent.'  " 

Can  Potter's  AMERICAN  Monthly  or  any  of 
its  readers  inform  me  (and  others),  how  far  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
for  the  early  toleration  policy  of  Maryland  ? 

Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 

Answer. — A  letter  recently  published  by  Rev. 
E.  W.  Ncill,  I). I).,  President  of  Macalester  Col- 
lege, Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  Minn.,  throws  some 
light  upon  this  interesting  subject,  but  we  hope 
some  of  our  readers  can  favor  us  with  more. 
Dr.  Ncill  says  that  the  Charter  of  Maryland  was 
not  a  charter  of  religious  liberty,  but  the  very 
opposite,  and  quotes  a  letter  from  Cecil  Lord 
Baltimore  to  Wentworth,  afterward  the  unfortun- 
ate Earl  of  Strafford,  in  which  the  former  said 
that  he  had  sent  two  of  his  brothers  "  with  very 
near  twenty  other  gentlemen  of  very  good  fashion 
and  three  hundred  laboring  men,"  to  Maryland  to 
found  a  colony.  This,  Dr.  Ncill  holds,  shows  that 
Maryland  was  not  settled  by  two  hundred  Catholic 
gentlemen,  as  has  been  asserted.  He  further 
states  that  owing  to  the  entreaties  of  followers  of 
Roger  Williams  and  Copland,  who  settled  first  in 
the  Bahamas  and  afterwards  in  Maryland,  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  on  October  27th,  1645, 
ordered  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bermudas,  and 
of  all  other  American  plantations  now  planted  or. 
hereafter  planted,  should,  "  without  molestation  or 
trouble,  have  and  enjoy  the  liberty  of  conscience 
in  matters  of  God's  worship."  Two  years  later 
Parliament  passed  another  act  allowing  all  persons 
to  meet  for  religious  duties  and  ordinances  in  a  fit 
place,  provided  the  public  peace  was  not  disturbed. 
The  Maryland  act  of  1649,  to  which  Bishop  Gib- 
bons alludes  as  the  work  of  Catholics,  was  simply 
an  outgrowth  of  the  English  statutes,  and  passed 


under  the  strong  Puritan  influence  in  Maryland. 
After  all  that  has  been  said  about  its  being  an  act 
for  religious  liberty,  it  ought  not  to  lie  forgotten, 
that  it  provided  that  any  one  who  denied  the  Holy 
Trinity  should  be  punished  with  death. 


Rev.  A.  L.  Whitman,  of  Groton,  Connecti- 
cut, has  presented  to  the  Connecticut  Historical 
Society  the  ]>ocket-book  taken  from  Major  Andre 
at  the  time  of  his  rapture,  September  23d,  1770, 
and  it  has  been  placed  in  the  Exhibition  Hall  of 
the  Society  in  Hartford.  The  interesting  relic 
was  for  a  long  period  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Joshua  Barrell,  a  revolutionary  soldier,  and  at  his 
death  j>assed  into  the  hands  of  his  grandson,  the 
donor  named  above.  It  will  hereafter  be  kept  by 
the  side  of  Arnold's  watch,  which  has  been  for 
many  years  in  the  possession  of  the  Historical 
Society. 

Degree  of  D.  D. — "Clericus"  inquires  for 
the  first  occasion  of  this  degree  being  conferred 
in  America. 

Answer.— It  was  first  conferred  upon  Increase 
Mather  at  Harvard,  in  1692. 


Decimal  Currency. — W.  A.  B.  is  informed 
that  the  earliest  suggestion  of  a  decimal  currency 
for  the  United  States  appears  to  have  been  made 
by  Jefferson  in  1784.  See  Jefferson's  Writings, 
vol.  1,  pp.  43.  »33- 

Gas.— J.  M.  S.  asks  "when  gas  was  first  used?'' 

Answer. — Gas  was  first  evolved  from  coal  by  Dr. 
Clayton  in  1739,  and  was  first  employed  for  pur- 
|xjscs  of  illumination  by  Mr.  Murdock,  in  Corn- 
wall, England,  in  1792.  The  first  display  of  gas 
wascxhibitcd  in  1802,  in  Birmingham,  England,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  peace  rejoicing.  It  was  perma- 
nently used  in  Manchester  in  1805.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  London  streets  in  1807,  and  was  in 
general  use  in  1814.  Gas  was  first  introduced 
into  New  York  in  1823,  and  the  streets  were  first 
lighted  with  it  in  1824. 


Glittering  Generalities.— I).  F.  L.— Hon. 
Rufus  Choate  is  the  author  of  the  above  phrase. 
It  will  be  found  toward  the  close  of  his  letter  to 
the  Whigs  of  Maine,  August  9th,  1856,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  new  Republican  party. 

O.  P.  M.  asks  concerning  the  designation  of 
money  as  the  sinews  of  war.    The  expression 
*'  Coin  is  the  sinews  of  war  "  occurs  in  Rabelais, 
Bk.  I.  c.  cxlvii.,  where  it  is  spoken  either  as  a 
proverb  or  a  quotation,  for  it  is  in  italics. 
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A  Happy  New  Year!  In  making  our  bow,  dear 
Reader,  »c  heartily  wish  you  a  Happy  New  Year!  May 
Heaven'*  smiles  and  choice  blessings  shed  the  brightest 
l<lms  of  joy's  sunshine  over  your  pathway  throughout  the 
;ear.  We  sincerely  trust  that  the  acquaintance  we  form  with 
you  this  day  may  be  lasting,  and  conduce  to  our  mutual 
treasure  and  happiness.  Wc  hope,  too,  that  you  will  learn  to 
look  for  and  hail  with  smiles  our  monthly  visits. 

Ariel  now,  to  our  Editorial  co-laborers,  especially  on  the 
Monthly  Periodicals,  we  offer  our  right  hand  of  good  fellow  - 
thip,  with  the  best  wishes  that  the  Season  can  suggest.  We 
er.ter  the  field  which  you  so  creditably  adorn,  with  the  sin- 
cerest  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard  and  the  desire  to  culti- 
vate your  friendship. 

Once  more— A  Happy  New  Year  to  All  ! 

The  Editor. 

The  President's  Message  has,  on  the  whole,  met  with 
a  courteous  reception  from  the  newspapers  and  people,  ami 
though  not  remarkable  for  the  brilliance  of  its  style,  or  even 
for  the  originality  of  its  contents,  it  is  a  creditable  State 
pper. 

The  Financial  Scheme  proposed  by  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  excellent  in  the  main,  but 
will  amount  to  little  so  long  as  Congress  fails  to  realize  the 
importance  of  intelligent  legislation.  It  is  to  be  devoutly 
hopH  that  Congress  will  not  delay  definite  action  much 
1/nger.  Wc  move  to  amend  the  President's  and  Secretary's 
plan  by  striking  out  what  relates  to  repealing  the  I-ega!  Tender 
Act.  When  our  paper  money  comes  to  pir  with  visec-c  that 
act  will  repeal  itself — till  then  its  repeal  would  lie  dangerous, 
if  not  certainly  disastrous. 

The  Third  Term  talk  appears  to  be  dying  out.  A  gooo 
way  to  prevent  such  talk  in  the  future  would  he  to  give  us 
the  Gmstituti  >nal  Amendment  limiting  each  incumbent  of 
tl.e  fVesidential  chair  to  one  term.  The  best  result  of  such 
an  amendment,  however,  would  be  that  the  President  would 
I*  simply  President,  and  not  an  aspirant  or  a  trimmer  for 
future  favors. 

Our  Relations  with  Foreign  Powers  are  tranquil,  and  wilt 
ccntinue  so,  even  with  Spain,  so  long  as  we  let  them  do  as 
they  please,  ignoring  or  merely  frowning  at  or  talking  at»oul 
such  outrages  »s that  known  as  the  '•  Virginius  affair."  Great 
Iiri!a:n.  with  far  less  claim,  has  secured  a  settlement  with 
Spun — at  least  a  partial  one.  Who  will  live  to  see  the  I'nited 
States  obtain  some  redress  ?  "  Let  us  have  peace"  sounds 
•ell,  but  may  not  even  a  peace  policy  lie  overstrained  ? 

X.B — Our  relations  with  the  planet  Venus  are  favorable. 

The  Result  <>f  the  late  Elections  throughout  the  land  has 
been  no  less  of  a  surprise  to  the  victors  than  to  the  van- 
quished    The  complete  revolution  in  the  political  affairs  of 
5 


the  nation  is  without  a  parallel  in  its  history.  The  newspa- 
pers of  all  shades  have  been  busy  ever  since  in  determining 
the  causes  that  led  to  so  general  a  defcat'of  the  Republican, 
and  so  general  a  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party.  When 
the  verdict  is  arrived  at,  wc  shall  lie  happy  to  record  it,  but 
meanwhile  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  Democratic  leaders 
will  hold  the  reins  with  coolness  and  discretion,  and,  forget- 
ting all  lesser  aims,  concentrate  their  efforts  to  the  single 
patriotic  end  of  advancing  the  sulistantial  interests  of  the 
country,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  all  sections. 

New  York  and  the  Centennial.— The  Indtp<nJtnt 
strongly  favors,  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  A  recent  issue 
says:  "  The  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  now  amount  to  tboBt 
54,500,000.  Two  or  three  millions  more  will  l>c  needed  to 
carry  it  on  successfully  and  insure  the  erection  of  the  proper 
buildings.  New  York  is  asked  to  give  $1,000,000.  Up  to 
date  the  subscriptions  from  this  city  have  liccn  fc>v  and  small, 
although,  as  the  great  centre  of  the  country,  :t  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking." 

An  address  commending  the  Centennial  Celebration  to  the 
support  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  signed  by 
over  fifty  prominent  citizens  of  that  slate,  h.is  jus:  l<ecn 
issued.  Among  the  signers  arc  Peter  Cooper,  A.  T.  Stewart, 
William  M.  Evarts,  William  Cullcn  Bryant,  E.  I).  Morgan, 
William  E.  Dodge,  John  J.  Cisco,  William  Orton,  II.  B. 
Claflin,  and  forty  others  of  equal  eminence 

Cuba  Libre.— The  brave  Cubans  arc  not  yet  annihilated, 
j  and  if  "  patience  and  perseverance"  and  courage  "  overcome 
all  obstacles,"  they  must  yet  win. 

The  "  Coffee-Houses. " — While  many  sincere  Temper- 
ance advocates  spend  their  energies  in  speech-making,  politi- 
cal efforts  and  the  like,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  few 
practical  workers,  without  much  talk,  starting  out  on  the  ex- 
cellent plan  of  opening  cheap  Coffee  Houses  where  the 
thirsty  can  procure  a  pint  mug  of  good  hot  coffee  or  tea,  and 
a  roll  or  bun,  at  the  small  cost  of  five  cents,  instead  of  going 
to  the  "  Saloon"  where  a  lunch  is  served  as  a  bait  to  entice 
the  unwary.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  price  wi'.l  just 
about  cover  the  expenses  of  the  establishment,  without  pay- 
ing for  the  original  fitting  up,  the  tost  of  which  is  borne  ly 
the  philanthropic  projectors.  The  new  Cotfee-1  louses  will 
be  useful  agencies  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Temperance. 

The  Spiritualists  arc  having  a  happy  time  exposing 
and  denouncing  each  other.  According  to  some  •' mediums  ' 
other  "  mediums  "  are  impostors ;  possibly  those  that  do  not 
come  under  this  category  belong  to  another  that  is  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  censured. 

A  youthful  Pennsylvania  Granger,  about  to  be  chastised 
by  his  father  the  other  day,  called  upon  his  grandfather  to 
protect  him  from  the  middle  man. 
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The  Grangers  have,  during  the  past  year,  grown  to  he  a 
powerful  political  force,  anil  may  influence  the  next  election 
for  President.  It  is  essentially  a  free  trade  and  agricultural 
party.  The  connecting  bond  of  the  Grangers  is  not  one  of 
any  high  moral  or  political  principle,  such  as  the  anti  slavery 
feeling  was,  or  the  anti-popish  feeling,  and  anti-Irish  of  an 
earlier  platform,  but  it  is  strong  from  its  touching  personal  in. 
terest,  the  farmers  naturally  wishing  to  buy  their  commodi- 
ties cheaply,  and  to  get  the  best  prices  for  their  produce. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Parson  Shutc,  the  first  minister  set- 
tled at  South  Ilingham,  w  hich  for  ready  w  it  ought  not  to  pass 
unrecorded.  It  appears  that  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
very  fond  of  pudding;  so  at  a  ministerial  meeting  one  day 
the  hostess,  in  order  to  gratify  the  taste  of  her  guest,  had 
pudding  for  dinner.  Unfortunately  it  came  very  near  the 
fire  while  cooking,  so  that  when  served  it  was  extremely  hot. 
The  parson,  without  allowing  it  time  to  cool,  placed  a  piece 
at  once  in  his  mouth,  and  then  followed  the  usual  contortions 
incident  to  such  an  occasion,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The 
pudding  would  not  go,  so  the  parson,  who  was  a  polite  man, 
quietly  slip|>cd  it  out  of  his  mouth  into  his  oxit-pockct,  all 
of  which  was  observed  by  a  brother  minister,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  ji>ke,  said,  "So  you  are  putting  the  pudding  in 
your  pocket,  arc  you?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  the  parson,  all 
unmoved,  "  I  put  a  little  piece  in  there  to  light  my  pipe  with 
after  dinner,"    The  explanation  was  sufficient. 

King  Kalakaua  and  his  suite  have  had  a  good  time,  and 
have  doubtless  enjoyed  themselves. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  has,  according  to 
the  last  catalogue,  408  students.  Of  these,  88  are  from  New 
Jersey,  88  from  New  York,  85  from  Pennsylvania,  27  from 
Maryland,  16  from  District  of  Columbia,  10  from  Ohio,  II 
from  Missouri,  and  8  from  North  Carolina.  Japan  sends 
one,  Syria  one,  and  Washington  Territory  one.  The  sum  of 
5100,000  has  l>ccn  given  to  the  College  by  John  C.  Green, 
of  New  York  city,  for  the  further  enlargement  of  the  Scien 
tine  Department,  one-half  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  establishment  of  a  chair  of  civil  engineering. 

Quiet  confidence  in  God  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  deliv- 
erance from  darkness.  They  who  in  times  of  distress  for- 
sake the  mercy-scat  and  rely  on  their  own  devices,  must  "  lie 
down  in  sorrow." 

Boston  folks  are  in  a  state  of  excitement  over  their  Com- 
mon. A  proposition  has  been  made  to  sell  it  out  for  build- 
tug  lots.  Town  meetings  have  been  held,  and  remonstrances 
made  against  the  project;  so  the  Common  will  probably  be 
»ulfered  to  remain,  and  very  properly  so. 

Toronto. —Mr.  Cook,  the  excursionist,  says:  "This 
Tuttanto,  w  ith  its  60,000  to  70,000  inhabitants,  astonishes  mc 
in.'iv  tlun  anyplace  which  recognizes  the  authority  of  Queen 
Vkioiia,    While  I  read  of  sharp  conflicts  in  the  British  Par- 

I  VIM  W  the  miserable  question  of  an  extra  half-hour  for 

s»«<io>k;  duink  after  midnight,  I  found  here,  on  Saturday 
e,v...in[  I  i.t.  every  drink-shop  closed  after  seven  o'clock,  not 
t,.  >*f  .v  -ikmichI  until  six  on  Monday  morning,  and  at  the 


very  liour  when  the  dram-shops  were  shut  the  savings  bank 
opened,  and  the  people  wcie  crowding  in  to  pay  their 
deposits.  All  through  the  province  of  Ontario,  not  a  drink- 
shop,  not  a  cigar-shop — not  even  an  ice-cream  shop —  is 
opened  cm  Sunday.  The  public  thoroughfares  arc  not  half 
as  beclouded  with  smoke  or  infested  with  little  smoking 
puppies  as  arc  the  public  walks  of  the  "  mother  country." 
Without  a  State  Church,  places  of  worship  abound  here  in 
every  street,  and  they  are  all  thronged  with  worshippers. 
There  is  scarcely  a  church  or  chapel  in  which  the  singing 
from  a  ncighlx>ring  house  of  prayer  may  not  be  heard.  At 
It  A.  M.  anil  7  r.  M.  the  place  seemed  to  be  redolent  with 
hymns  of  praise.  Mid  better  order  in  the  streets  I  never  wit- 
nessed. No  wonder  that  in  such  a  place  great  numbers  of 
working  men  own  their  habitations." 

Accounts  are  received  of  great  destitution  in  Kansas, 
Ncbiaska,  and  other  sections  recently  visited  by  the  grass- 
lvi|>|H-r  plague.  In  Kansas,  the  official  reports  made  to  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  give  some  statistics  showing  the 
destitution  existing  in  several  of  the  frontier  counties  of  the 
state.  Seventeen  counties,  in  which  an  aggregate  of  158,000 
acres  had  Inren  planted  in  corn,  did  not  produce  a  bushel  of 
this  cereal.  Five  of  these  counties  produced  an  average 
crop  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  luarlcy,  and  buckwheat.  The  other 
twelve  counties,  having  an  aggregate  population  of  23,000, 
are  all  on  the  remote  frontier,  and  the  settlements  in  them 
have  all  been  made  within  three  years.  The  eight  in  which 
the  greatest  destitution  prevails  have  all  been  populated 
within  the  pa'l  year  or  two,  and  the  greater  part  of  their 
population  settled  within  their  limits  cither  last  spring  or  the 
preceding  fall.  These  eight  had  an  aggregate  population 
of  17,000  settlers,  who  generally  had  their  first  crop  planted. 
They  had  expended  all  of  their  means  in  building  their 
houses,  and  putting  in  their  cro]>s.  Drouth  and  the  grass- 
hoppers wrought  a  total  destruction  of  everything  they  had 
planted,  leaving  them  entirely  destitute.  They  are  without 
either  fowl,  clothing,  or  fuel  to  sustain  them  until  they  can 
produce  something  on  which  to  live,  and  must  be  sustained 
by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  people  in  other  sections 
of  the  state  and  country  at  large.  The  number  of  destitute 
in  the  state  is  computed  at  from  20,000  to  25,000,  but  of  these 
many  arc  located  in  the  older  counties,  where  crops,  w  ith  the 
exception  of  corn,  were  a  fair  average,  and  the  more  fortunate 
citizens  are  able  and  willing  to  help  their  destitute  neighbor*; 
but  in  eight  counties  the  destitution  is  very  general,  and 
almost  the  whole  pojwlation  will  need  more  or  less  assistance. 

An  emigrant  to  Missouri  from  New  Hampshire  writes 
that  the  people  die  so  fast  there  that  every  man  has  his  third 
wife,  and  every  woman  is  a  widow. 

Match  Making.— It  is  estimated  that  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States  the  amount  of  wood  annually  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  match  sticks  is,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  four 
hundred  thousand  cubic  yards. 

A  firm  Faith  is  the  best  theology;  a  good  life  the  best 
philosophy;  a  clear  conscience  the  best  law;  honesty  the 
best  policy,  and  temperance  ihe  best  physic. 
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The  Convention  of  the  Temperance  women  of  Massachu- 
setts opened  November  I2th,  at  Boston,  in  the  Warren  Ave- 
nue Baptist  Church.  After  organizing,  with  Mrs.  Draper  as 
lYesident,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  a  Constitution. 
Remarks  were  made  l>y  Mrs.  M.  A.  Livcrmore,  Mrs.  Bryant 
of  New  \"€>rk,  Mrs.  Johnson  of  Brooklyn,  and  others,  after 
which  the  Committee  reported  a  Constitution,  by  which  the 
organiration  was  named  the  "Women's  Temperance  Union 
of  MAssachusetts."  It  allows  every  woman  to  lwcomc  a 
member  who  subscribes  to  the  Constitution  and  pledges  to 
al nlain  from  the  use  of  all  intoxicating  beverages;  to  dis- 
countenance their  use  by  others,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
intoxicants  for  cooking  or  table  purposes.  The  Constitution 
was  accepted,  with  the  following  officers  for  permanent 
o  ionization  :  President,  Mrs.  Gilford  of  Worcester ;  Vicc- 
IVe-ilents,  Mrs.  Dickcrson  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Wxshburne 
of  Worcester,  Mrs.  Hubbard  of  Fitchhurg,  Mrs.  Taylor  of 
Springfield,  and  Mrs.  Bradley  of  Chelsea;  Recording  Secre- 
tin-,  Mrs.  Barret  of  Boston;  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Mis>  M.  V.  Ball  of  Boston;  Treasurer,  Miss  M.  A.  Tyncr 

The  recent  attendance  of  several  notable  Americans  upon 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Icelandic  millennial  has  dispelled  many 
erroneous  notions  concerning  the  people  and  homes  of  that 
(ir-ofT  land.    The  exterior  of  many  of  the  houses  is  very 
pleasant.    The  fronts  arc  clean.    There  are  lace  curtains 
an-j  flowers  at  the  windows,  and  the  display  in  the  shops  is 
rtmirk.ible  for  variety  and  tasteful  in  arrangement.  Within, 
iIk  evidences  of  comfort,  intelligence,  and  refinement  are 
still  more  decided.    There  are  invariably  shelves  crowded 
with  books,  walls  neatly  papered  and  hung  with  engravings 
or  photograph*  and  family  portraits,  while  newspapers  ami 
magazines  abound.   There  are  easy  chairs  and  sofxs,  writing 
ta Mrs,  lamps  of  the  most  modern  style,  tall  stoves  (evidently 
an  important  article  of  furniture),  and  pervading  order  and 
cleanliness.    The  people  seem  to  lie  full  of  intelligence,  and 
so  far,  do  not  seem  to  l>e  conspicuously  lacking  in  energy. 
All  the  world  knows  the  reputation  of  Icelanders  as  an  edu- 
cated people,  but  the  impression  abroad  is  that  they  arc  want- 
ing in  vigor ;  and  that  would  appear  to  lie  an  injustice.  Many 
of  the  men  are  of  good  stature,  and  many  of  the  women  are 
fair  to  ]..ok  upon.    The  cheeks  of  the  girls  are  red  as  red 
arples,  or  the  oak  leaf  when  the  frost  ha*  crimsoned  it — full 
of  a  rich  glow  of  health — while  their  forms  arc  good  and 
their  movements  full  of  grace.    I'crhaps  their  cheeks  are  too 
red,  and  that  few  of  them  are  tall  or  slender,  andsthat  evi- 
dences of  hardship  and  penury  arc  not  unfrcquent,  but  verv 
■fien  oi>serve<!  ;  yet  these  are  not  the  abject  persons  of  whom 
the  l>ooks  about  Iceland  are  suggestive. 

Somebody  has  written  a  book  entitled,  "  What  Shall  My 
.Son  Be?"  L'pon  which  some  one  else  frankly  replies:  "If 
tSe  bov  is  as  bad  as  the  book,  the  chances  arc  that  he  will  be 
hanged." 

San  Francisco  is  enjoying  a  material  prosperity  which  is 
hardly  less  remarkable  than  was  her  extraordinary  stride, 
twenty  rive  year*  ago,  from  insignificance  to  prominence. 
During  the  last  year  over  two  thousand  buildings  have  been 


raised,  an  increase  more  than  double  what  would  have  been 
estimated  from  the  recorded  rate  of  growth.  The  new  build- 
ings are  more  substantial  in  structure  than  their  predecessors, 
and  the  city  is  fast  losing  the  make  shift  appearance  which 
has  heretofore  characterized  it.  Iron  fronts  are  coming  into 
favor  for  stores  and  warehouses,  and  expensive  private  dwell- 
ings arc  being  erected  along  the  popular  streets,  away  from 
the  business  centres.  The  building  companies  are  conduct- 
ing their  affairs  on  a  scale  of  Occidental  liberality — one  con- 
cern finishing  and  selling  houses  at  the  rate  of  one  a  day. 
Another  project  contemplates  the  erection  of  "  eight  private 
palaces,"  each  to  occupy  an  entire  block,  and  to  cost  from 
$50,000  upward.  Such  arc  some  of  the  indications  that 
point  toa  brilliant  future  for  this  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

In  a  far  West  settlement  recently,  a  new  church  was 
opened  for  Episcopalian  service,  and  was  packed  with  back- 
woodsmen. Enter  the  clergyman  in  a  surplice.  As  he 
passed  along  they  gave  expression  to  their  curiosity  by 
remarks  and  interrogatories  of  the  most  singular  character. 
For  example,  one  man  asked  another — 

"What  in  thunder's  that  there  kivrin'  the  parson's  got  on?" 

To  which  his  ncighl>or  replied — 

"  Wal  now,  Uncle  Abb,  that  that's  the  great  granddaddy 
of  all  the  shirts,  surc's  yer  homed  1" 

An  extraordinary  and  disastrous  gale  swept  over  the 
country  in  November,  extending  from  the  Great  I-akcs  to  the 
Gulf  States,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Virginia.  Bs  progress  seems  to  have  been  from  west  to 
east ;  and  at  Tuscumbia  in  Northern  Alabama,  it  was  de- 
veloped into  a  furious  tornado,  which  swept  through  the 
town,  leaving  a  track  of  desolation  in  its  path.  In  the  short 
space  of  five  minutes,  nearly  half  the  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, over  a  dozen  persons  were  killed,  and  many  others 
seriously  wounded.  In  other  Southern  and  Western  cities, 
the  gale  was  scarcely  less  severe,  many  houses  being  un- 
roofed, and  severe  injuries  received  from  falling  limbers. 
Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  storm  was  accompanied  with 
snow,  bail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning. 

A  Monster  Vine.— A  vine,  situated  about  three  miles  and 
a  half  from  Santa  Barbara,  California,  has  a  trunk  4ft.  4m.  in 
circumference,  ll  begins  to  branch  out  at  about  six  or  eight 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  then  supported  on  framework, 
which  it  covers  as  a  roof.  The  whole  vine,  thus  supported, 
now  covers  over  an  acre  of  ground.  Several  of  the  limbs 
arc  xs  much  as  ten  inches  in  circumference  at  a  distance  ol 
25ft.  or  30ft.  from  the  trunk.  The  annual  yield  of  grapes 
from  this  mammoth  vine  is  from  10,000  to  12,000  pounds. 
The  clusters  average,  when  ripe,  from  two  to  two  and  a  hall 
pounds  each.  This  vine,  which  is  about  forty  years  old,  is 
on  rather  high  ground,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  soil  about  ii 
has  never  been  manured  at  all.  This  vine  has  a  small  stream 
of  water  running  near  it,  which  probably  assists  its  growth. 

The  tendency  to  extravagant  bindings  or  over-decorated 
covers  is  growing,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  art  of  the  book- 
maker was  devoted  to  the  outside  rather  than  the  inside  of 
his  publication. 
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Ancestors  and  Relations. —Judge  Rlackstone,  in  his 
"  Commentaries,"  says  :  "  Few  people  are  aware  how  wealthy 
Ihcy  are  in  the  number  of  their  relations.  It  is  at  the  first 
view  astonishing  to  consider  the  number  of  lineal  ancestors 
winch  every  man  has  within  no  very  great  number  of  de- 
grees ;  and  so  many  different  bloods  is  a  man  said  to  contain 
as  he  hath  lineal  anchors.  Of  these  he  hath  two  in  the  first 
ascending  decree,  his  own  parents ;  he  hath  four  in  the 
second,  the  parents  of  his  father  and  the  parents  of  his 
mother;  he  hath  eight  in  the  thiid,  the  parents  of  his  two 
grandfather*  and  two  grandmothers  ;  ami  by  the  same  rule 
of  progression  he  hath  an  hundred  and  twenty  eight  in  the 
seventh;  a  thousand  and  twenty  four  in  the  tenth;  and  at 
the  twentieth  degree,  or  at  the  distance  of  twenty  genera- 
tions, every  man  hath  above  a  million  of  ancestors,  as  com- 
mon arithmetic  will  demonstrate."  The  number  of  collateral 
relations  a  man  has,  each  descended  Irom  an  ancestor  only 
twenty  generations  back,  is  next  to  impossible  to  calculate, 
and  quite  overwhelming  to  imagine. 

Guizot  once  made  a  joke — grave  and  serious,  as  !>ccamc 
him.  A  lady  requested  his  favor,  when  he  was  minister,  in 
behalf  of  a  young  gentleman  who  wanted  an  embassy. 
"  Hut,"  said  the  lady,  ttatvefy,  "  it  must  not  I*  more  than 
twenty -five  leagues  from  Paris."  "  Madame,"  said  the  min 
istcr,  "  the  first  embassy  vacant  at  Pans  or  the  environs  shall 
be  given  to  your  friend."' 

Tea  Legend.— In  the  "  Kucng  Fang  T\i,"  a  Chinese 
work  on  natural  history,  under  "  Ancient  History  of  Tea," 
an  absurd  story  is  related  of  the  discovery  of  the  tree  in  the 
Tsin  dynastv.  "  In  the  reign  of  Yuen  Ty,  in  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin  (a.  i>.  217),  an  old  woman  was  accustomed  to  proceed 
every  morning  at  daybreak  to  the  market-place,  carrying  a 
cup  of  tea  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  The  people  bought  it 
eagerly;  and  yet  from  the  break  of  day  to  the  close  of  even- 
ing the  cup  was  never  exhausted.  The  money  she  distribu- 
ted to  the  orphans  of  the  needy  beggars  frequenting  the  high- 
ways. The  people  seized  and  confined  her  in  prison.  At 
night  she  flew  through  the  prison  window  with  her  little  vase 
in  her  hand:" 

Pamphlets. — Whoever  is  in  the  habit  of  having  pamph- 
lets bound,  experiences  the  inconvenience  of  there  being  so 
many  different  sizes  and  shapes.  This  often  prevents  those 
which  arc  on  kindred  subjects  from  being  Uiund  in  the  same 
volume.  The  usual  octavo  might,  on  the  whole,  1*  the  most 
suitable,  the  portion  of  each  ]«ge  covered  by  the  printing 
being  about  seven  by  three  and  three-quarter  inches.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  a  uniform  size,  which  printers 
might  designate  the  "  pamphlet  sue,"  the  size  thus  called  to 
be  the  rule,  and  any  other  size  the  exception.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  two  or  three  leaves  of  dark  colored  paper  hound 
in  between  the  several  pamphlets.  In  this  way  it  is  easy  to 
ojien  the  volamc  at  or  near  the  pamphlet  that  is  wanted,  the 
pamphlets  being  numbered  in  succession,  and  a  list  written 
at  the  beginning. 

The  covers  of  periodicals  are  generally  torn  off  by  the 
binder,  unless  he  is  particularly  instructed  not  to  do  so.  N'ow, 
the  covers  contain  advertisements  and  other  matters,  reference 


to  which  is  often  useful.  Magazines  published  many  years 
ago  are,  at  this  day,  usually  deemed  more  valuable  wilh  the 
covers  than  without  them.  These  covers  may  1*  rumpled 
and  dog  eared  ;  no  matter,  they  arc  still  desirable. 

The  covers  of  pamphlets,  too,  arc  generally  tom  off  by  the 
binder,  unless  express  instructions  in  writing  arc  given  to 
preserve  and  bind  them.  1:  is  often  the  case  that  the  covers 
contain  the  autograph  of  the  author,  wilh  name  of  the  pre- 
sentee ;  such  endorsements  ought  to  be  preserved  ;  put  the 
binder,  or  his  employee,  detaches  the  covers  at  the  beginning 
of  his  operations,  and  consigns  them  to  the  stove.  It  should 
be  the  rule  in  every  hinders'  establishment,  to  bind  in  the 
covers  of  periodicals  anil  pamphlets,  unless,  indeed  — which 
is  not  very  likely — the  owner  should  order  their  being  de- 
stroyed. Authors  of  pamphlets,  in  presenting  copies  to  their 
friends,  almost  always  write  at  the  very  top  of  the  cover  or 
title.  In  binding  them  up  this  writing,  or  the  most  of  it,  is 
generally  shaved  off  by  the  binder's  knife.  To  obviate  this, 
it  would  be  better  to  put  the  writing  at  least  one  inch  from 
the  top,  and  the  same  distance  from  the  outer  edge. 

Formerly  the  paper  on  which  IhxiUs  were  printed  was  suffi- 
ciently sited  to  bear  writing  ink.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
paper  used  now.  There  is,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of 
making  memoranda  or  corrections,  except  with  the  |>cncil, 
the  lines  from  which  arc  soon  worn  off,  or  Income  almost 
|i.ist  reading.  This  is  a  serious  inconvenience,  to  remedy 
which,  in  some  degree,  the  fly-leaves  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  every  lx>ok  should  be  of  jupcr  (hat  would  take  the 
ink  from  the  pen  without  spreading.  This  need  not  add  to 
the  cost  of  binding,  fir  expensive  paper  is  not  required.  In- 
ferior and  cheap  descriptions  would  be  sufficient.  Such  fly- 
leaves will  be  found  very  useful  for  notes  and  remarks. 

An  exchange  says  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  often  hangs 
on  the  smallest  trifles.  A  little  "miff"  lictwccn  Charles 
Honapartc  and  his  love  Letitia  might  have  broken  ofi*  a  mar 
riage  which  gave  birth  to  Napoleon  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Yes,  that  is  the  fact.  Suppose  a  "  little  miff" 
had  taken  place  between  Adam  and  F-ve?    What  then  ? 

A  lady  teacher  inquired  of  the  members  of  a  class  of  juve- 
niles if  any  of  them  could  name  the  four  seasons.  Instantly 
the  chubby  hand  of  a  five  year-old  was  raised,  and  promptly 
came  the  answer : 

"  Pepper,  salt,  vinegar  and  mustard  !" 

Bench  and  Bar.— A  judge  was  in  the  midst  of  summing 
up  a  caifse  when  a  donkey  began  to  bray  outside  the  court. 
The  judge  stopped  short,  anil  there  was  great  silence  from 
the  interruption.  "Oh!"  said  a  witty  but  impudent  Itar- 
rister,  "  it  is  only  an  echo  from  the  yard,  my  lord."  The 
judge  allowed  the  insult  to  pass,  but  hy-and  by  the  same 
animal  renewed  his  noise  while  the  barrister  was  addressing 
the  court.  The  judge  chuckled  at  the  Opportunity  of  having; 
a  droll  revenge,  and  with  studious  amenity,  looking  at  the  bar- 
rister, said,  '*  Pray,  speak  only  one  at  a  time !" 

The  indebtedness  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  stated  to 
be  525,375,537.69.  This  is  a  debt  of  about  four  dollars  per 
head  on  every  man,  woman  and  child  that  the  last  census 
credits  to  the  District. 
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The  occasion  of  William  Cultcn  Bryant's  eightieth  birth- 
day was  celebrated  by  a  delightful  ceremony  on  the  part  of  a 
number  of  prominent  gentlemen  of  New  York  City,  most  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Central  Club,  who  presented  him  with 
an  address  of  congratulation,  containing  the  announcement 
that,  in  commemoration  of  the  event,  they  had  ordered  the 
preparation  of  a  magnificent  vase  on  which  will  be  engraved 
representations  of  the  most  conspicuous  incidents  of  his 
career.  When  completed,  this  vase  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  as  a  permanent  memorial  of 
tlteir  esteem  and  affection. 


The  Beecher-Tilton-ManUon-e1c.-etc.-ctc.  matters  arc  dc- 

cidedly  changing-  steadily  in  their  phases.  1st.  They  were 
startling;  2d.  They  became  distressing;  3d,  The  dist row- 
ing features  grew  less  so,  as  Mr.  Beecher  emerged  from  the 
clouds ;  4th.  They  grew  disgusting  as  the  peculiar  character 
istics  of  some  of  Mr.  Bcecher's  enemies  came  to  be  U-Uer 
understood;  5th.  They  became  tiiesomc  ;  and  6th.  They  are 
assuming  phases  calculated  to  provoke  laughter,  i>.,  they  arc 
becoming  rimply  ridiculous. 

The  last  actual  act  in  the  tragico-dramatic  comedy  is  the 
complete  back-down  of  Moulton  and  Itutlcr  (B.  P.)  in  the 
matter  of  the  libel  against  Edna  Dean  1'rottor,  and  the  con- 
complete  vindication  of  that  lady.  The  next  will 
-who  can  complete  the  sentence  ? 

The  following  remarks  arc  alleged  to  have  been  overheard 
on  the  Boulevards  in  I'aiis,  proceeding  from  two  different 
groups: —  First:  "This  poor  city  of  Paris  which  is  com- 
frU.  J  to  borrow  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  !  It  must  be 
poor  V*  Second  :  '•  This  fortunate  city  of  Paris,  w  hich  is  ahU 
to  borrow  two  hundred  and  sixty  millions  !  It  must  be  rich!" 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Patent  Office  we  find  related 
sc»eral  circumstances  showing  significant  progress  and 
improvement.  Though  the  number  of  applicants  for  patents 
has  decreased,  the  proportion  of  those  thai  arc  granted  has 
been  greatly  augmented;  this  rcsull  naturally  follows  the 
»  i  Icr  circulation  of  official  reports  of  inventions,  by  which 
applicants  learn  sooner  than  before  what  has  been  done  in 
anticipation  of  their  discoveries.  An  index  of  all  patents 
from  1790  to  1873  is  promised,  and  a  digest  for  reference 
mm IUl1r  both  of  which  can  probably  be  circulated  at  a 
[  ri  e  that  w  ill  cover  the  cost,  while  they  will  prove  of  essen- 
tial service  to  inventors. 

Curious  Superstitions. —  In  the  little  church  of  St. 
Hilars,  in  the  island  of  Anglesca,  the  central  panel  of  the 
oak  altar  support  has  long  been  lost ;  so  long  that  a  curious 
HtpentitioH  has  grown  up  respecting  the  opening  it  has  left. 
Tbe  panel  i*  small,  hardly  a  foot  wide  ;  and  the  altar  is 
rmall  too,  not  more  than  sixteen  inches  wide.  The  belief  is 
that  any  person  who  can  get  in  beneath  the  altar  Ivy  this  open 
panel,  and  turn  round  and  come  out,  will  not  die  for  a  year. 
The  under  si<Jc  of  the  altar  board  is  thoroughly  polished  by 
the  heads  and!  shoulders  of  those  who  still  frequently  endea- 
vor to  struggle  in  and  out,  thus  to  ascertain  their  fate.  The 
rxistence  "f  this  belief  was  noticed  in  print  some  sixty  years 
tgo    In  ihe  same  church  is  a  curious  article  of  furniture — a 


pair  of  pincers  made  on  the  principle  of  a  child'-  larytongs. 
From  the  names  of  the  churchwardens  upon  it,  with  dates, 
this  article  has  been  in  existence  a  century  and  a  half  or 
more.  Its  use  is  lo  catch  intruding  dogs  by  the  leg,  it  lieing 
constructed  lo  give  a  tremendous  grip  with  its  clawed  ends. 

The  Spanish  Pretender. — The  present  Pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  styled  by  lii s  followers  Charles  VII  ,  and 
by  the  world  at  lar^e  Dot!  Carlos  de  Bourbon.  Duke  of 
Madrid,  is  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  is  a  jvowcrful  looking 
man,  nljout  six  feet  one,  and  in  his  frank  but  somewhat  curt 
manner  reminds  one  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  Russia,  when 
he  was  some  twenty-five  years  younger.  Ili>  face,  s»kc  he 
began  to  wear  a  full  beard,  has  become  quite  handsome, 
though  a  slightly  slobbering  xs]iecl  of  his  mouth,  and  the 
deficiency  of  teeth,  hereditary  in  the  Spanish  Bourbon  hoot, 
not  being  in  harmony  with  his  manly  physical  appearance, 
spoil  the  first  pleasing  impression.  He  is  easy  of  access,  and 
without  any  trace  of  haughtiness.  His  bearing  in  private 
life  resembles  thai  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  English 
nobility  who  have  entered  the  profession*.  Like  thein  he 
has  the  capacity  of  enduring  for  a  while  any  amount  of 
h.ird-lup  with  great  serenity  of  temper.  Of  the  sovereign, 
the  slate-man,  or  the  watiiot,  there  is  absolute!)  nothing  in 
him.  But  lie  is  very  fond  of  playing  the  part  of  a  king- 
that  is  lo  say,  of  lhou-ing  evcrylxidy  in  the  old  fashion  of 
Spanish  kings,  not  excluding  even  his  councilors,  some  of 
whom  are  thrice  his  age,  and  of  surrounding  himself  with  a 
large  numlxrr  of  chamberlains,  aides  de  camp,  secretaries, 
and  similar  people,  all  of  whom  have  no  other  merit  or  duty 
than  lhat  of  flattering  his  pride.  He  is  undoubtedly  a 
religious  man  ;  but  there  is  much  less  bigotry  alwut  him  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Like  the  majority  of  Spaniards,  he 
is  a  bad  horseman  ;  yet  he  evidently  imagines  that  he  looks 
a  fine  c.ivalier,  with  his  glistening  black  beaid,  his  dark  blue 
BUSK  uniform,  his  stars  on  the  breast,  his  red  trousers,  his 
high  boots,  and  his  red  cap  with  the  gold  tassel.  His 
political  notions  seem  to  !>e  of  a  very  unsettled  character. 
At  all  events  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  is  the  substance 
of  his  views.  Sometimes  he  seems  quite  a  common  place 
liberal  of  our  own  day;  at  other  times,  hi-  utterances  ap|>car  lo 
lie  the  produce  of  the  old-fashioned  traditions  of  Spanish 
absolutism.  On  the  whole  he  would  possibly  make  a  pretty 
fair  constitutional  king,  if  properly  restricted  by  law.  As  an 
individual  he  is  brave  and  kind-hearted  ;  he  is  an  excellent 
father,  and  is  polite  and  amiable  to  everybody.  He  sleeps 
much  and  smokes  much,  and  is  rather  ■•  henpecked  "  by 
Donna  Margarita,  Duchess  of  Parma,  whom  he  married  in 
February,  1S67.  and  by  whom  he  has  two  daughters  an  J 
a  son. 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  in  Florida,  where  she  purposes 
to  spend  the  winter. 

It  is  stated  that  there  has  recently  been  discovered  in 
Paris  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  English  House  of 
Commons  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  believed  that  these  records, 
which  arc  very  carefully  written,  were  supplied  by  s 
French  ambassadors  lo  the  government  of  France. 
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One  of  (he  most  extraordinary  auction  sale*  ever  chronicled, 
took  place  in  San  Francisco.on  Tuesday,  Novemlier  lath,  1874. 
A  part  of  the  vast  property  of  James  Lick,  given  to  trustees 
for  public  uses,  was  sol.l  for  two  million  dollars.  The 
hilancc  was  reserved  to  l>e  sold  at  another  time.  By  the 
deed  executed  by  this  public-spirited  citiien  he  has  volun- 
tarily reduced  himself  from  a  position  of  great  wealth  to  one 
of  simple  com|>ctenee. 

James  Lick  was  l>orii  in  Fredericksburg.  Pennsylvania,  and 
earlv  in  life  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  apprenticed 
to  the  trade  of  piano-making.  He  thence  went  to  South 
America,  where  he  indulged  a  natural  spirit  of  adventure, 
and  engaged  in  such  business  as  came  to  hand.  After  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  he  wended  his  way  (hither, 
resolved  to  make  his  fortune  at  once.  He  hail  been  prudent 
and  thrifty  during  his  South  American  life,  and  he  left  that 
country  with  $.?o,ooo  in  cash,  a  sum  which  few  of  the 
emigrants  of  that  day  were  able  to  command.  Arriving  at 
San  Francisco,  in  1848,  his  sagacious  mind  perceived  that  a 
large  and  populous  city  was  sure  to  grow  around  the  then 
straggling  village,  and  he  began  at  once  to  select  and  pur- 
chase the  most  eligible  lots  of  ground  that  were  to  be  had. 
These  have,  since  that  date,  been  rapidly  increasing  in  value, 
and  he  now  finds  himself  in  possession  of  an  estate  of  enor- 
mous value,  which  he  is  sensible  enough  to  devote  to  the 
public  good  during  his  life-time.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea 
he  executed  a  deed  in  July  last,  giving  hi*  entiic  estate  to 
seven  trustees. 

The  Iowa  P.  E.  Convention  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
filling  the  Episcopate  of  that  Di.Krcse.  First  they  selected 
Rev.  II.  C.  Potter,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Alonro  Potter, 
and  he  declined.  Then  they  made  an  excellent  choice  in 
the  person  of  Rev.  \V.  R.  Huntington,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  he  too  declined.    They  must  try,  try  again. 

The  semi-centennial  of  the  New  York  Tract  Society  was 
celebrated  on  Sunday  evening.  l>cccmt>cr  loth,  at  the  Brick 
Church,  with  addresses  by  the  Hon.  William  K.  Hodge,  who 
presided,  the  Rev.  L)rs.  Tyng  and  Clapp,  and  Secretary  Hal 
lock.  During  the  last  year  141,000,000  pages  were  issued 
by  the  Society,  and  £50,000  was  employed  in  sending  out 
coljK)rteurs. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  has  a  memlR-rship 
of  more  than  1400  persons,  the  numl>cr  of  members  having 
been  very  largely  increased  within  a  year.  A  broader  ami  more 
active  policy  has  marked  its  recent  history  than  that  which  for- 
merly prevailed.  There  have  been  times  in  the  existence  of  the 
society,  which  has  had  a  life  of  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  when  its  further  activity  and  usefulness  seemed 
somewhat  uncertain,  but  its  later  efforts  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  exploring  cxiicditions  and  of  scientific  trav  el,  to  ex- 
tend ami  increase  the  attention  paid  by  the  public  to  such 
work,  to  form  as  far  as  possible  a  bond  of  sym|«lhy  ami 
fellow-feeling  lietwccn  noted  travelers  and  explorers,  ami  to 
bring  the  results  of  geographical  research  and  of  other  efforts 
to  advance  the  knowledge  of  (he  earth  to  ihc  attention  of  the 
many,  in  well-digested  and  useful  form,  have  met  with 
cordial  approval  and  hearty  sup|>ort.  It  has  grown  in  influ- 
ence and  honor,  and  for  place  in  the  roll  of  its  members 


applications  arc  still  coming  in  from  army  and  naval  officers 
interested  in  travel,  and  from  other  men  who  feci  an  intelli- 
gent concern  in  all  the  higher  movements  of  the  lime. 
The  library  of  the  society,  contained  in  its  rooms  at  the 
Cooper  Institute,  now  numlxrrs  over  10,000  volumes  and  is 
a  very  choice  collection.  'I*he  aim  of  those  who  are 
engaged  in  extending  the  usefulness  of  the  society  is  to  make 
it  the  equal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  in  London. 
The  American  Society  is  now  in  correspondence  with  scien- 
tific bodies  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  it  has  not  Ixrcn 
sluggish  in  the  use  of  its  influence  ami  active  encouragement 
to  help  on  the  work  of  exploration  and  (he  progress  of  scien- 
tific travel.  Annually  a  journal  is  published  giving  an 
account  of  all  the  work  of  (he  society  for  the  preceding  year, 
an  an  abstract  of  the  reports  which  have  been  received. 

At  a  public  meeting  in  November,  Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu 
descril>ed  the  results  of  his  experience  in  Finland,  Norway 
and  Sweden,  ami  life  among  the  1-aplandcrs.  He  tir-l  referred 
to  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  occupation  of  the  people, 
who  are  divided  into  three  classes — the  sea  I-aps,  who  live 
by  fishing;  the  forest  I-aps,  who  own  small  farms,  and  the 
nomadic  I-aps.  The  jmpulation  of  Lapland  is  about  30,000, 
of  whom  25,000  are  nomadic,  owning  among  them  abont 
500,000  reindeer.  The  people  are  exceedingly  fair  in  com- 
plexion, but  dwarfish  in  size.  The  girls  arc  l>cautiful,  but 
the  old  women  arc  ugly,  owing  to  their  protruding  cheek- 
Iwncs.  Every  Lap  can  read,  and  churches  are  to  lie  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  wild  districts.  Before  any  one  can  be 
confirmed,  and  this  is  compulsory  in  their  Lutheran  Church, 
he  must  lie  able  to  read  (he  Bible  ami  know  Ihc  Creed. 
There  is  no  money  among  the  I-aps,  all  payments  being 
made  in  reindeer,  which  is  food  and  clothing  to  the  [>eople. 
From  May  to  July  the  sun  shines  night  and  day,  and  the 
climate  is  magnificent;  but  in  December  and  January  there 
is  no  sun.  He  then  described  the  brilliancy  of  the  aurora, 
and  said  it  is  never  dark  except  during  a  severe  snow  storm, 
and  persons  can  travel  during  all  hours  of  the  night.  He 
described  the  costume  of  the  Laps,  and  illustrated  his  remarks 
first  by  means  of  dolls,  and  next  by  attiring  himself  in  the  full 
traveling  costume.  The  women  are  very  coquettish,  and  he 
exhibited  several  kinds  of  head  dresses,  exciting  considerable 
laughter  as  he  attempted  to  put  them  on  hi*  ow  n  head. 

A  Sufficient  Supply.— A  speaker  at  a  New  York  meet- 
ing n<»t  long  since,  in  alluding  to  a  well-known  merchant, 
said  in  most  impressive  style  :  '•  Thirty  years  ago  he  came 
to  this  country  with  only  one  shirt  to  his  liack.  Since  then, 
by  strict  attention  to  business  and  reasonable  care  of  his 
income,  he  has  accumulated  more  than  a  million."  A  million 
shirts!    Think  of  it! 

A  number  of  the  members  of  the  different  Societies  of 
Friends  in  America  arc  traveling  through  Europe,  holding 
religious  services.  Hannah  Hall,  of  Ohio,  and  Hannah 
Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  Primitive  Friends,  have  since  Jnly 
visited  England,  Scotland,  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Orkneys, 
and  are  now  on  their  way  to  France.  Their  meelings,  which 
were  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  persons  not  of  their  own  faiih, 
have  been  well  attended.  A  delegation  ha*  also  gone  to 
Australia. 
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The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Mexico  is  established 
at  twelve  stations,  live  of  them  being  in  the  capital.  The 
average  attendance  in  these  Mexican  congregations  is  nearly 
400.  A  small  beginning  has  also  liccn  made  with  day  and 
Sunday  schools.  Eleven  native  preachers  aid  the  work,  and 
English  preaching  is  kepi  up  at  four  places. 

By  the  roundabout  way  of  an  Oberlin  (Ohio)  letter  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  this  good  story  of  a  prominent  Congrega- 
tional clergyman  of  New  Bedford  gets  from  New  Haven  to 
Massachusetts  readers  :  At  the  late  national  council  at  New 
Haven  of  the  Congregational  churches  of  the  country,  Presi- 
dent Fair  child,  of  Oberlin,  presented  a  paper  of  great 
excellence.  The  subject  was  u  The  Type  of  Christianity 
which  is  to  take  strong  hold  uj>oa  the  American  l'cople." 
In  the  couise  of  the  address,  he  sjxjke  of  Ohio  whisky  and 
Connecticut  tobacco  as  things  that  could  l»c  dispensed  with 
without  loss  to  the  people.  Dr.  Quint,  a  living  cpLstle  of  the 
•*  weed,"  and  a  man  of  dry  wit,  heartily  applauded  the 
speaker  for  his  allusion  to  Connecticut  tobacco,  and  declared 
that  he  could  speak  from  ex|ieriencc  that  said  tobacco  was 
"  Ike  mtanest  in  tht  uvrljr 

Civil  Service  Reform  administered  with  honesty  and 
judgment  would  meet  the  approval  of  right-feeling  men  of 
both  parties,  all  parties,  and  no  tarty.  The  present  Repub- 
lican Congress  could  not  do  a  wiser  thing,  or  one  more 
beneficial  to  the  majotily  party,  than  enable  the  President  to 
give  such  reform  a  fair  trial. 

Jerome  Bonaparte  and  wife  arc  aliout  to  return  to  Balti- 
more, alter  a  two  years'  residence  in  Europe.  Mme.  Bona- 
parte was  a  Miss  Appleton,  of  Boston,  and  at  the  lime  of  her 
marriage  to  Colonel  Bonaparte,  was  a  Mrs.  Newbold  Edgar. 
She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  her  husband 
a  son  of  I'rincc  Jerome  Bonaparte. 

The  Memphis  .tvalanehe  makes  this  unkind  reference  to 
the  claimant  of  the  Governorship  of  Arkansas:  "Chickens 
c<«ne  home  to  roos! ;  but  Volncy  Voltaire  Smith,  the  \rkansas 
Charley  Ross,  doesn't.  He  roosls  in  Washington  on  the 
gable  end  of  the  ragged  edge  of  despair." 

Robert  Dale  Owen  would  do  a  great  deal  toward  restor- 
ing confidence  in  his  spiritual  manifestations  if  he  could  find 
so;ne  "  spirit  "  lo  tell  where  Charley  Koss  is.  Besides,  he 
-r  the  -  spirit"  would  secure  a  substantial  reward,  and  do  a 
very  g<»od  deed. 

An  important  church  exsc  has  been  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee.  By  the  terms  of  the  serra- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  from  the 
parent  Ujdy,  the  lalter  surrendered  to  the  former  all  its  interest 
in  the  property  it  had  held,  lying  south  of  a  certain  geographi- 
cal line.  At  the  close  of  the  late  war  numerous  congrega- 
'inns  in  East  Tennessee  went  over  front  the  Southern  to  the 
Northern  Church.  In  a  suit  brought  by  the  Southern  Metho- 
dists for  the  recover)-  of  a  church  in  Greenville,  ami  a  par- 
tonage  in  Johnson  City,  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiffs,  and  pronounced  their  title  good,  even 
though  a  majority  of  the  mcmtiers  of  the  congregation  had 
gone  over  to  the  Northern  Methodist  Church. 


The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  journalistic  amenities 
prevailing  down  South.  "Mem.  —  Let  the  Shreveport  Times 
either  stop  calling  the  Republi,an  a  liar,  or  i|uil  stealing  our 
editorial  paragraphs."— .\\-,v  Orleans  Republican. 

A  reception  was  recently  given  to  Charles  Bradlaugh,  the 
English  lecturer,  in  Boston,  when  a  set  of  Sumner's  works 
was  presented  to  him.  Mr.  liradlaagh,  having  heard  thai 
I  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  ate  al»out  to  erect  a  statue  of 
William  Penn,  sends  a  letter  to  The  Tribune,  saying  that  the 
Penn  family  111  England  draw  a  pension  of  S  20,000  a  year 
from  the  government  because  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Pcnns  were  opposed  to  the  American  Revolution.  But  Wil- 
liam Penn  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
descendants. 

The  late  Judge  Richard  Elctchcr  left  a  legacy  to  Dart- 
mouth College  from  the  proceed*  of  which,  once  in  two 
years,  a  prize  of  S500  was  to  l>e  offered  for  an  essay  on  the 
best  means  of  preserving  Christians  from  Worldlincss. 

Mr.  Justice  Swayne,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  in  1862,  and, 
now  having  entered  upon  his  seventieth  year,  he  proposes  to 
retire  anil  draw  the  pension  which  the  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  the  right  lo  claim  on  leaving  the  bench. 
If  he  should  retire  now,  President  Grant  would  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  his  fifth  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Russian  Mcnnomlcs  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  emi- 
gration. The  C/ar,  through  Gen.  Todlcben.  who  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  them,  gave  them  the  privilege  of  passing  the 
whole  period  of  their  military  service  in  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  They  are  to  be  employed  as 
foresters,  as  Sreiite::,  as  allium  in  the  Government  factories, 
and  as  hospital  attendants.  In  each  of  these  capacities  a 
number  will  serve  together  to  enable  them  to  hold  their  pecu- 
liar religious  worship. 

The  Constantinople  correspondent  of  The  l.mtion  Times 
telegraphs  December  1st  that  the  Sultan,  on  being  officially 
informed  of  the  approaching  arrival  of  a  deputation  from  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  refused  to  promise  an  audience  on  the 
ground  that  the  policy  of  the  Empire  toward  its  Christiau 
subjects  had  undergone  no  change. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  New  England  College  Asso- 
ciation among  the  subjects  under  discussion  were  college  ic- 
gattas  and  boating,  elective  studies,  taxation  of  college, 
relative  importance  of  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
the  college  ami  university  systems.  The  regatta  question 
was  discussed  with  much  earnestness,  but  the  delegates  deci- 
ded it  l>est  lo  let  it  alone.  They  were  unanimous  in  de- 
nouncing the  taxation  of  college  property.  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  advocated  elective  studies,  and  President  Porter, 
of  Vale,  opposed  them  to  some  extent.  The  general  con 
elusion  was  that  languages  and  sciences  should  be  studied  for 
purposes  of  mental  discipline  only  during  freshman  and 
sophomore  years;  the  succeeding  years — junior  and  senior — 
lo  be  spent  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  literature  and  sj>ecial 
sciences,  leaving  the  languages  and  mathematics  optional 
during  junior  year. 
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Congress  and  the  Finances. — Since  the  paragraph  on 
page  65  was  in  type,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  Financial  hill 
that  appears  to  have  been  framed  with  special  care  to  avoid 
practical  legislation.  The  House  has  postponed  action  until 
January  71I1.  What  the  country  demands  is  a  definite  law. 
w  ith  a  distinct  understanding  that  it  is  nit  subject  to  early  and 
frequent  changes,  at  the  caprice  of  any  fluent  talking  M.  C. 
who  imagine-  himself  a  Financial  Solon.  Tinkering  at  or 
doctoring  the  Finances,  on  the  part  of  Congress,  certainly  is 
prejudicial  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  Ixl  as 
have  an  intelligent,  sound  law  covering  the  subject,  and  let  it 
lie  somewhat  like  the  laws  of  the  ancient  Mcdesand  Persians. 

England  and  the  Centennial. — I  /ird  Derby,  the  Eng- 
lish Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
our  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  announcing  that  the 
English  Government  will  with  much  plc.xsure  take  part  in 
the  international  celebration  to  in;  held  at  Philadelphia.  The 
letter  expresses  the  desire  of  the  British  Government 
to  do  all  th.it  lies  in  its  power  to  make  the  exhibition  a  suc- 
cess. This  cordial  acquiescence  of  England  in  our  Centen- 
nial will  contribute  largely  to  its  success.  Germany  also 
comes  into  line,  and  we  have  an  imperial  commission 


appointed  to  represent  Germany  in  Philadelphia  under  the 
presidency  of  Hcrr  Jacobi.  These  evidences  of  European 
interest  in  the  Centennial  arc  gratifying,  and  should  inspire 
our  own  people  to  renewed  endeavors  to  make  it  a  success 
worthy  of  the  Nation  and  the  Anniversary 

The  London  Timet  records  as  a  "  pleasing  subject  "  the 
opening  of  the  soup  kitchens  in  Paris.  These  date  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XVI.,  in  a  winter  season  of  historical  severity. 
Charitable  persons  are  afforded  an  opportunity  of  purchasing 
tickets  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  apiece,  which  they  distribute 
among  the  poor.  Each  of  these  tickets  entitles  the  applicant 
to  receive  soup,  with  meat,  vegetables  and  bread  enough  for 
a  good  meal,  and  as  they  have  DO  value  at  the  wine-shops  or 
drinking-saloons,  they  arc  sure  to  afford  real  relief.  We 
should  be  glad  to  sec  this  principle  tried  in  all  our  large  cities. 

It  is  said  that  the  Mayor  of  Springfield,  Mass..  has  two 
wooden  legs.     That  it  better  than  having  one  wooden  head. 

Robert  Bonner  has  bought  another  fast  horse  (or  mare), 
the  Lady  Stout,  with  a  wiittcn  voucher  that  she  has  a 
"record  of  2:19  in  her  three  year-old  form."  He  paid 
J  15,000. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


Delaware  Historical  Society.— The  eleventh  annual 
meeting  for  business  was  held  on  the  evening  of  December 
41b,  the  President,  Dr.  Henry  F.  Askew,  in  the  chair.  He- 
sides  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  :  *'  President,  Henry  F.  Askew,  M.  D.; 
Vice-Presidents,  R.  R.  Porter,  M.  D.,  New  Castle  county  ; 
lion.  Jos.  1'.  Comegys,  Kent  county;  Hon.  Edward 
Wootten,  Sussex  county;  Corresponding  Secretary,  L.  P. 
Rush,  M.  D.;  Recording  Secretary,  Joseph  R.  Walter,  A.  1!.; 
Librarian,  U.  I'.  Johnson,  M.  D.;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Gregg 
Chandler;  Directors,  James  C.  Douglass,  Esq.,  Red  Lion; 
Wm.  J.  McC.iullcy,  Esq  ,  J.  Henry  Rodgers,  Esq.,  New 
Castle  ;  Mr.  El  wood  Garrett,  Rev.  J.  Linn  McKim,  George- 
town ;  Historiographer.  Hon.  L.  E.  Wales.  The  Hon. 
Willard  Hall  was  declared  Emeritus  President. 

An  adjourned  meeting  for  literary  exercises  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  10th.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
nicmliers  anil  others.  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  Esq.,  read  a  paper 
on  "  William  Vsscliux  and  l'eter  Minuit,"  the  former  the 
founder  of  the  American  or  West  India  Company,  and  the 
latter  the  founder  of  the  first  Swedish  settlements  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with 
interest,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  unanimously  tendered, 
with  a  request  for  a  copy  for  publication.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Donations  reported  a  number  of  valua- 
ble relics  as  having  been  given  to  the  society,  also  a  number 
of  Iwoks  and  pamphlets  were  presented  by  members  and 


friends.  After  several  interesting  speeches,  the  members 
and  invited  guests  partook  of  a  sup|>cr,  which  was  not  the 
less  enjoyed  after  the  rich  literary  feast  which  had  gone 
before.  The  meeting  throughout  was  a  complete  and  merited 
success. 

New  London  County  i  Conn.)  Historical  Society. — 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  10th, 
the  President,  Judge  L.  F.  S.  Foster,  occupying  the  chair. 
After  the  re  election  of  the  officers  of  the  preceding  year 
1  the  only  change  being  the  substitution  of  W.  II.  Starr  for 
Judge  Mather  as  Secretary,  the  latter  having  declined  re-elec- 
!  lion),  and  the  transaction  of  regular  business,  Dr.  Ashbel 
j  Woodward, one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  delivered  an  intensely 
I  interesting  address,  his  subject  being  "  Uneas,"  the  well- 
known  Mohegan  chief.    The  Doctor  received  a  deserved 
vote  of  thanks.     The  synopsis  of  this  address,  which  we 
have  read  in  the  Norwich  Courier,  leads  us  to  hope  that  it 
will  lie  published,  and  that  a  copy  will  reach  our  table. 

Pennsylvania  Historical  Society.— This  society  cele- 
brated its  semi-centennial  anniversary  on  December  2d  with 
a  grand  banquet,  which  was  doubtless  fully  appreciated  by 
1  the  participants.  Thorse  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  the  society  need  no  assurance  that  the  ban- 
quet was  a  s 
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The  Lords  Baltimore.    By  Rev.  John  G.  Morris,  D.D. 
Hi  o.  pp.  61. 

This  very  neatly  printed  pamphlet  is  No.  8  of  the  Fund- 
Publications,  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  printed  by 
John  Murphy.  There  is  no  connected  history  of  the  Bahi- 
more  family  extant,  nor  any  complete  biography  of  any  one 
of  them.  The  material*  for  such  history  and  biography  art- 
very  scanty,  and  arc  scattered  through  musty  chronicles,  colo- 
nial records  and  books  of  peerage.  These  >pfMU  to  have 
been  rummaged  by  Dr.  Morris  with  industry,  and  the  results 
of  his  researches  may  he  found  in  this  valuable  monograph. 

George  Calvert,  the  founder  of  the  Maryland  colony,  was 
knighted  in  1617,  and  created  Baton  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland, 
a  few  years  afterward.  It  was  an  empty  title,  for  he  was  not 
thereby  made  a  mcnilicr  of  the  English  nobility,  nor  was  he 
entitled  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  received  no  per- 
quisites and  was  piohibited  from  silting  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  an  Irish  constituency.  It  only  entitled  him  to  cer- 
tain distinguished  social  courtesies.  None  of  the  successive 
1-ord,  Baltimore  ever  became  an  English  nobleman,  and  the 
seventh  of  the  line,  Frederick  Calvert,  who  married  I  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Bridgcwaler  in  1753,  died  in  Naples 
in  the  autumn  of  1 77 1 .  without  legitimate  children.  Then 
the  title  of  Lord  Baltimore  became  extinct. 

When,  in  1S60.  Colonel  A.  W.  McDonald,  of  Virginia, 
wis  in  England,  commissioned  by  Governor  Letcher  to 
obtain  all  documentary  evidence  he  could  find  concerning 
the  true  boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  he 
sought  in  London  a  representative  of  the  Baltimore  family, 
BBd  found  him  in  the  Queen's  Bench  prison,  confined  there 
for  debt.  Twelve  years  before  this  unfortunate  man  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Fleet  prison,  where  he  had  been  eight 
years  a  prisoner  for  debt,  a  victim  during  a  term  of  twenty 
years  of  one  of  the  most  absurd  and  barbarous  statutes  ever 
enacted  by  civilized  men.  Red  Jacket,  the  Seneca  Chief, 
once  made  a  biting  commentary  on  the  similar  law  which 
once  existed  in  the  stale  of  New  York.  Seeing  a  prisoner 
for  dclit  placed  in  the  jail  at  Batavia,  he  said,  '•  He  no  catch 
beaver  there." 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  a  List  of  the  Works,  of 
John  Singleton  Copley.    By  Augustus  Tiiornduu 
H.RK1S5,  A.  M.,  Harvard  College,  Member  of  the  Afassa- 
<ku:etts  Historical  Society.    Privately  printed  by  7*.  R. 
Mar-.  in  &•  Son,  Printers  Boston.    Small  4/0  pp.  144. 
This  volume,  elegantly  printed  on  heavy  paper,  is  dedicated 
to  Elizabeth  Greene  Perkins,  a  great-great  granddaughter  of 
Copley,  a  record  of  whose  life  and  works  is  given  in  the 
book.    The  avowed  object  of  the  volume  is  to  "exemplify 
the  life  of  the  eminent  artist,  by  his  signed  and  dated  pictures, 
and  also  to  correct  certain  errors  which  have  been  made  by 
former  authors  as  to  his  opportunities  for  early  study."  With 
this  object  in  view  the  author,  performing  a  labor  of  love, 
has  exhausted  his  themes  apparently,  and  given  us  every  fact 


I  of  Importance  in  the  history  of  the  life  and  labors  of  John 
Singleton  Copley.  • 

I  The  author  has  drawn  much  of  his  material  for  the  genea- 
logical portion  of  his  work  from  family  traditions,  and  he 
acknowledges  his  obligations  for  aid  to  Mr.  \V.  H.  Whitniorc. 
Mr.  John  Ward  Dean,  Miss  Fi  ler,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drake, 
Miss  Kennedy,  Mr.  Colbnn  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Appleton  ;  also 
to  the  owners  of  the  Copley  pictures.  Only  twenty  six  pages 
arc  devoted  to  the  Biography:  the  remainder  of  the  work  is 
occupied  chiefly  with  an  analytical  description  of  the  principal 
paintings  by  Copley,  and  brief  biographical  sketches  of  most 
of  the  subjects  of  his  portrait*.  This  part  of  the  work 
occupies  about  one  hundred  pages,  in  which  arc  given 
accounts  of  260  oil  paintings,  35  crayons  and  14  miniatures, 
by  Copley,  known  to  be  in  America.  The  book  also  con- 
tains a  list  of  known  pictures  by  the  eminent  artist,  in 
England,  w  ith  a  copy  of  a  caialoguc  of  his  pictures  sold  in 
London  in  1864,  by  the  executors  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who 
was  a  son  of  Mr.  Copley. 

The  author  desires  criticisms  and  corrections.  When  these 
shall  be  made,  he  proposes  to  print  a  more  perfect  edition. 
It  is  now  a  rich  contribution,  not  only  to  the  treasures  of 
American  biography,  but  also  to  the  history  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Finances  and  Paper  Money 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.    By  J.  W.  Schuckers. 
Philadelphia:  John  Campbell  &  Sen. 
This  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  pages,  and  the  writer  treats  his  subject  not  only  in  a 
style  that  indicates  his  own  thorough  acquaintance  with  it, 
but  in  that  exceptionally  happy  manner  that  insures  a  careful 
reading,  a  thoughtful  study,  and  a  ready  comprehension  of 
his  views  on  the  part  of  those  who  at  first  take  up  the  pam- 
phlet only  to  run  through  its  pages  cursorily. 

Miriam,  the  Avenger;  or  The  Missing  Bride.  By 

Mrs.  Emma  D.E.N.  Sou rn worth.  Philadelphia:  T. 
B.  Peterson  &  Bra. 

Mrs.  Southworlh  is  so  well-known  as  a  writer,  that  one  of 
her  numerous  works  requires  no  review.  Of  the  one  before  us 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  her  best. 

Ivanhoe.    By  Sir  Walter  Scott.    Philadelphia :  T.  B. 
J'etertcn  &*  Bros. 

The  "  Wavcrley  Novels"  have  so  long  held  the  front  rank 
in  the  field  of  Standard  Fiction,  and  have  so  often  been 
republished  that  publishers  of  the  present  day  can  make 
specialties,  of  them  only  in  the  way  of  issuing  exceptionally 
elegant  or  remarkably  cheap  editions.  The  Messrs.  Peterson 
arc  doing  the  latter,  and  arc  doing  it  well.  They  are  pub- 
lishing the  entire  series  in  good,  readable  style,  at  $5,  or 
25  cents  per  volume,  if  purchased  singly.  The  best  way  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  really  good  fiction,  and  to  eradicate  the 
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taste  for  the  trashy  stuff  which  floods  our  market,  is  to  publish 
the  former  at  prices  lh.it  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
masses.  The  house  that  docs  this  merits  encouragement  in 
the  laudable  work. 

Final  Report  of  the  Virginia  Commissioners  on  the 
Maryland  and  Virginia  Boundary  to  the  Governor 

of  Virginia.    Richmond,  la.    8-c. //.  221. 

Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  authorities  of  the  states 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia  concerning  the  true  boundary 
between  those  states,  the  legislatures  of  each  commonwealth 
appointed  three  commissioners,  late  in  1S70,  to  ascertain  by 
documentary  evidence,  what  was  the  line  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  Walkins'  Point  at  ?S°  on  the 
Eastern  Shore.  Henry  A.  Wise  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Virginia  Commissioners,  and  Isaac  I).  Jones,  Attorney- 
Ccncral  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  was  made  Chairman  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  latter  state. 

It  was  discovered  at  the  outset  that  a  large  amount  of 
documentary  evidence,  which  had  l>ccn  copied  from  records 
in  l»ndon  to  be  used  by  Virginia  in  this  inquiry,  had  been 
stolen  or  so  mutilated  that  their  value  was  destroyed.  "  This 
extraordinary  attempt  to  commit  the  larceny  of  a  line  of 
latitude,"  wrote  Mr.  Wise;  "this  felony  upon  the  folios  of 
slate  archives,  is  obviously  not  the  work  of  the  vandalism 
of  war,  but  it  shows  that  it  was  done  with  the  felonious 
intent  of  some  interested  /arty,  who  knew  the  meaning  and 
effect  of  the  memorials  specially  destroyed,  and  their  applica- 
tion to  the  question  of  interest  which  suggested  the  motives 
for  their  destruction."  The  commissioners,  therefore,  asked 
the  slate  authorities  to  procure  new  copies  of  the  documents 
referred  to. 

D.  C.  Jarnette  was  sent  to  London,  in  May,  1871,  to 
gather  new  documentary  evidence,  and  returned  in  August 
following.  After  repeated  delays  on  the  ]>art  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Maryland  Commissioners,  the  joint  commission 
made  a  little  progress  in  the  duties,  and  in  December,  the 
Virginia  Commissioners  made  a  partial  reiwrt.  At  length, 
after  great  labor,  they  and  the  Maryland  Commissioners 
could  not  agree,  and  finally  adjourned  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1873.  The  chief  object  was  to  ascertain  to  which  state 
the  oyster  secd-lteds  of  Tangier  and  Pocomoke  Sounds 
belong.  The  history,  propositions,  correspondence,  and 
testimony  concerning  this  line,  arc  embodied  in  this  thick 
pamphlet,  and  contain  much  interesting  information.  The 
subject  is  still  an  open  question,  to  be  settled  by  another 
commission  or  the  courts. 

Historical  and  Statistical  Memoranda  relative  to  Passaic 
County,  Xeta  Jersey.    Compiled  by  Wvt.  NkLsoX. 
The  title  is  a  sufficient  index  to  the  character  of  this  pam- 
phlet, the  typography,  printing  and  binding  of  which  are 
worthy  of  the  well-written  contents. 

Licking  County's  Gallant  Soldiers,  who  Died  in  Defence 
of  our  Glorious  Union  and  of  Human  Freedom.  Pub- 
lished by  The  LICKING  COUNTY  Soldiers'  Moncmf.ntal 
Association-,  Newark,  Ohio. 

This  is  simply  an  alphabetical  list  of  Licking  County's 
Heroic  I>ead,  with  particulars  of  time  and  place  of  the 


death  and  the  age  of  each.  We  are  not  suqmsed,  though 
gratified,  to  sec  that  our  fncnd,  Isaac  Smuckcr,  is  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Monumental  Association. 

Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  the  art  critic,  is  preparing  a  book  on 
"Household  Art,"  a  subject  with  which  he  is  thoroughly 
conversant. 

Johnson,  Wilson  ft  Co.  have  in  press  a  "  History  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Discovery  of  America  until  the 
Close  of  the  First  Centennial  Period  of  the  Republic  in 
1876,"  by  BENSON  J.  I,OssiS<;,  LL.D.,  illustrated  by  F.  O.  C. 
Darley.  The  work  will  comprise  two  8vo.  volumes  of  Soo 
pages  each,  with  500  illustrations.  It  will  be  issued  in  forty- 
cight  semi-monthly  parts. 

John  H.  Thomas  ft  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  announce  that 
the  "  Presbyterian  Cook  Book,"  published  for  the  I-adies' 
Society  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  that  city,  has 
netted  the  Society  $  1500. 

In  his  valuable  scries  of  papers  on  Teaching,  in  The 
tional  Sunday- School  Teacher,  Dr.  Gregory  defines  the 
act  of  learning  as  "  that  of  reproducing  in  one's  own  under- 
standing the  ideas  to  be  acquired,"  and  affirms  "  that  the 
teaching  process  consists  essentially  in  arousing  the  sclf-activ- 
ities  of  the  pupil."  He  is  sure  that  because  of  the  violation 
of  the  law  of  the  learning  process  "  much  of  the  teaching  is 
fruitless  and  the  attainments  arc  short-lived  and  delusive. " 
In  his  view  of  teaching  little  good  comes  of  the  lecturing 
and  talking  w  hich  make  up  so  much  of  the  average  teacher's 
work  in  the  Sunday-school.  Not  what  the  teacher  says,  but 
what  the  scholar  says,  tests  the  progress  in  the  class. 

Mr.  Sidney  Howard  Gay  is  hard  at  work  on  Bryant's 
«  History  of  the  United  Stales."  The  illustrations,  by  Iwth 
French  and  American  artists,  arc  progressing  rapidly. 

James  E.  Munson's  new  "  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Phonography"  gives  the  phonographic  expressions  for 
60.000  English  words  and  for  5000  proper  names.  It  is 
more  extensive  than  any  former  shorthand  dictionary. 

The  Washington  Chronicle  says  :  "  Our  artists  arc  talking 
of  forming  an  association  or  club  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
art  cntertainm.  nts  and  exhibitions  during  the  season."  This, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  There  is 
room  for  an  art  association  to  effect  good  at  our  National 
Capital,  if  proj>crly  considered. 

Two  of  Bierstadt's  pictures — the  "  Discovery  of  the  Hud- 
son" and  a  "  Rocky  Mountain  Landscape" — are  hung  in  the 
hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  a  proposition  is 
pending  to  buy  them.  It  is  also  proposed  that  the  United 
Slates  shall  buy  Carpenter's  painting  of  the  "Signing  of  the 
Proclamation  of  Emancipation,"  but  he  is  said  to  ask  525,000 
for  it,  while  the  Library  Committee  arc  willing  to  recommend 
only  515,000. 

The  last  l)ook  from  Sir  Arthur  licit*'  prolific  pen  is  en- 
titled "  Social  Pressure,"  and  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forstcr,  M.  P. 
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The  Waverley  Novels. —  Chambers'  Journal  says : 
"  Comparatively  few  persons  now  living  can  remember  the 
excitement  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a  new  fiction  by  the 
author  of  Waverley.  Circulating  libraries  were  besieged  by 
their  cust<raicrs,  eager  to  lie  favored  with  an  early  perusal  of 
the  new  book.  In  some  libraries  each  volume  was  divided, 
and  Hound  in  two  portions;  and  at  Hath,  and  other  fashion.!- 
hie  places  of  the  period,  they  were  sometimes  split  into  three 
pans  to  facilitate  reading.  The  writer  remcmlters  seeing,  in 
a  Scottish  provincial  town,  the  novel  of  Guy  Mannering 
1  .mini  in  portions  of  a  hundred  pages,  each  of  which  at  that 
time  (t8j2)  was  lent  to  read  at  the  price  of  twojience  per 
night.  It  consisted  in  all  of  ten  parts,  the  reading  of  which, 
at  the  price  named,  cost  one  shilling  and  eightpence;  and 
the  feat  of  perusal,  in  a  case  we  personally  know  of,  was 
■entered,  not  in  ten  nights,  but  in  a  gallop  of  eight  hours ! 
When  the  Ixrilh  smack  which  carried  these  literary  treasures 
to  London  arrived  in  the  Thames,  no  matter  that  it  might  be 
midnight,  or  that  it  might  be  Sunday  evening,  the  London 
agrnts  of  the  Edinburgh  publishers  were  on  the  alert,  and 
ba>)  porters  and  vehicles  in  readiness  to  carry  off  the  treasures 
Uj  the  '  Row,'  or  to  1  No.  oo  Cheapsidc,'  where — the  books 
being,  as  is  technically  called,  in  '  quires'— the  bookbinders 
•  ere  in  readiness  to  perform  their  work,  so  that  in  a  few 
hours  copies  were  on  the  way  by  coach  and  wagon  to  all 
juris  of  the  country." 

I'nlikc  99  percent,  of  the  "Novels"  that  arc  and  have 
long  been  pouring  from  the  press,  the  "  Waverley  Novels" 
«T.l  ever  find  readers  and  admirers  among  the  wiser  lovers 
of  fiction.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  our  notice  of 
"  Ivanhoe "  above,  the  house  that  reissues  such  standard 
work*  at  prices  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude,  merits 
imendation  for  so  doing. 


A  beautiful  decorative  painting  of  Opheus  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.     Oqihcus  strikes  the  lyre 

1  his  left  bad. 


st  print  from  a  wood  engraving,  of  which  any 
certain  information  can  be  obtained, 
was  found  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
convents  of  Germany,  pasted  within 
the  cover  of  a  Latin  manuscript.  It 
is  the  picture  of  St.  Christopher  carry- 
ing  Jesus  across  some  water,  and  it  is 
dated  1453.   Sec  the  engraving  which 
is  copied  from  the  original.    In  regard 
to  St.  Christopher,  nothing  definite  is 
known  of  the  time  or  place  of  his 
tirth  or  death,  but  the  legends  which  have  come  down  from 
represent  him  as  a  man  of  enormr.us  stature,  no  less 
1  twelve  feet  high.    He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 

Deeiuc. 


As  »n  indication  of  the  growing  demand  for  illustrated 
newspapers,  we  note  that  the  Washington  Chronicle  announces 
thai  it  will  henceforth  appear  as  an  illustrated  paper.  Apropos, 
we  readily  credit  a  report  that  has  reached  our  ears,  that  the 
Philadelphia  AVw  4g*  bas  proved  financially  as  decided  a 
t  «S  it  has  in  other  respects. 


California  has  an  army  of  17,303  children  who  attend 
the  public  schools.  In  addition,  there  are  alxmt  10,000  chil- 
dren who  do  not  attend  any  schools.  According  to  the  latest 
authority,  more  than  15,000  children  have,  during  the  past 
eight  years,  been  transferred  from  private  to  public  schools. 
The  compulsory  education  law  is  said  to  be  dormant.  The 
annual  school  revenue  amounts  to  $2,551,799. 

The  Pacific  of  San  Francisco  reports  that  thirty  more 
boys  have  recently  arrived  from  China,  to  be  educated  in  the 
United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, and  that  thirty  more  will  arrive  in  1875.  Their  May 
in  this  country  will  extend  to  fifteen  years.  A  corresjiondcnt 
of  the  Pacific  traces  the  origin  of  this  "  Educational  Mission  " 
to  the  efforts  of  two  Chinamen,  I.ai  Sun  and  Yung  Wing. 
Lai  Sun  was  partly  educated  in  Singapore  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Tracy,  of  the  American  Hoard.  He  afterwards  made  his  way 
to  the  United  States,  and  pursued  his  studies  in  Hamilton 
College.  Yung  Wing  received  his  elementary  instruction 
from  Mr*.  Gutzlaff,  and,  coming  to  America,  entered  Yale 
College  in  1S54.  Their  influence  at  home  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  scheme  which  is  now  in  process  of  execu- 
tion by  the  Chinese  Government. 

Pere  Hyacinthe  gave  a  series  of  conferences  on  the 
Decalogue  at  the  Saile  dc  la  Reformation,  Geneva,  on  the 
17th  November.  His  subject  was  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  applicability  to  the  individual  conscience. 

Queen  Victoria  is  engaged  on  a  new  work,  which  will 
ap]>ear  early  during  the  present  year. 


Mr.  Fields  is  engaged  on  a  second  series  of  "  Yesterdays 
with  Authors."  to  include  reminiscences  of  Rogers,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Harry  Cornwall,  Walter  Savage  I^ndor,  l>cQuincey, 
Charles  Sumner,  and  other  men  of  note. 

M.  Guillaume  Guizot,  son  of  the  illustrious  statesman, 
has  been  recently  in  London,  engaged  in  making  researches 
with  respect  to  early  English  literature,  especially  that  of  the 
Chaucer  period,  on  which  he  is  about  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  the  College  de  France. 

Important  frescoes,  attributed  to  Pcnigino,  have  come  to 
light  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cometo.  The  Italian  government 
has  ordered  Hompioni,  the  painter,  to  examine  thcin. 

In  Hclfast  a  ladies'  sketching  club  has  been  established. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  more  thorough  and  complete 
than  in  the  government  schools,  as  proved  by  results. 


Among  129  new  books  registered  in  the  Punjaub,  India, 
is  one  "In  Praise  of  God,  the  Prophets,  Her  Majesty,  Lord 
I.awrencc,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery,  and  the  late  Sir  Daniel 

Maclcod." 

James  R.  Osgood  4  Co.  will  republish  here  Mr.  Swin- 

burne's  "  Critical  Essays." 

Roberts  Brothers  have  in  press  •'  Recollections  and 
Suggestions  of  Public  Life,  1813-1783."  by  Earl  Russell, 
from  early  sheets,  by  arrangement  with  the  London  ptib- 
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The  Great  Mosque  at  Gaza. — The  Secretary  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Society  of  England  reports  the  dis- 
covcry  of  the  fact  that  the  Mosque  at  Gaza,  [sec  the  cngrav- 


Dublin  has  established  permanent  classes  for  drawing 
from  the  living  model.  Qualified  students  will  be  ]>crmitted 
to  study  in  these  without  charge.    Ami  with  all  our  Imastcd 

educational  advan- 
tages, students  in 
New  York  have  to 
depend  on  private 
efforts  for  their  in- 
-miction. 

Germany  has 

a-ked  the  Italian 
government  for 
casts  of  the  cele- 
brated works  ir. 
marble  and  bronze, 
notably  of  the 
"Venus  de  Medici," 
"  The  McJicean 
Vase,"  Cellini's 
••Perseus"  and  the 
celebrated  friezes 
which  DonatcUo 
and  Robhicr  sculp- 
tured for  the  Duo- 
mo,  but  which  are 


to  be  found  at 
cut  in  the 


it  prcs- 
M  usco 


Nationale. 


■  ng],  which  was  once  a  Christian  Church,  was  constructed 
out  of  the  ruins  of  still  more  ancient  buildings.  Twenty- 
nine  inscriptions  have  been  found  upon  it,  among  them  an 
important  Hebrew  text.  Mr.  Maudslay,  the  engineer,  is 
engaged  in  tracing  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  has  discovered  the  foundations  of  two  towers,  supposed 
to  be  of  great  antiquity. 


The  Great  Mosque  at  Gaza. 

William  Hart  has  just  given  the  finishing  touches  to  an 
important  landscape,  the  scene  lieing  laid  in  Keenc  Valley. 
A  gTOup  of  cattle  form  an  interesting  feature  in  the  composi- 
tion. Several  smaller  works — autumnal  scenes,  with  brilliant 
foliage  and  harmonious  skies,  arc  in  their  frames,  receiving 
their  last  to 


Libraries. — Out  of  the  many  libraries  existing 
in  the  recently  al>olishcd  Roman  convents  only  three  have 
l>ecn  retained,  with  the  exception  of  that  in  the  Vatican, 
namely,  the  Casanatense  in  the  Minerva,  the  Angelica  in  S. 
Agostina,  and  the  Alcssandrina  in  the  Sapicnza  (the  univer- 
sity buildings).  The  Casanatense  contains  150,000  volumes, 
the  Angelica  100,000,  and  the  Alcssandrina  about  60,000. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  choose  out  some  600,000  books  from  those 
in  the  convents  now  abolished,  and  t.>  incorporate  100,000 
volumes  with  the  Casanatense,  as  many  with  the  Angelica, 
and  60,000  with  the  Alcssandrina,  so  that  these  three  libra- 
ries will  contain  a  total  of  570,000  volumes.  This  leaves 
300,000  volumes  at  the  disposal  of  the  commission  for  the 
liquidation  of  the  convent  property,  which  proposes  to  hand 
them  over  to  the  municipality  and  form  them  into  a  public 
library.  Here  everything  which  especially  refers  to  the  city, 
such  as  Histories  of  Rome,  the  topography,  chronology,  laws, 
and  monuments  of  the  city,  the  biographies  and  works  of 
cclel>rated  Romans,  etc.,  would  lie  collected.  The  musical 
archives  of  the  Philippine  Fathers,  which  contain  many  very 
valuable  and  as  yet  unpublished  works  by  great  mxsters, 
Palestrina  and  others,  would  also  be  incorporated  w  ith  this 
metropolitan  library,  and  complete  an  extremely  rich  and 
interesting  collection  of  \-olumes. 


The  Independent  has  an  excellent  article  on  the  resig. 
nation  of  Mr.  Mullctt,  the  late  sujtervising  architect  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  which  closes  thus  :  "  Mr.  Mullet  was 
not  dismissed  from  his  office,  which  he  might  have  continued 
to  hold  for  many  years;  but  he  foolishly  resigned  in  a  huff 
with  Secretary  liristow,  on  sonic  trifling  disagreement  in 
relation  to  a  minor  matter.  It  remains  to  be  known  whether 
the  people  will  be  gainers  by  the  change  or  not."  And  fol- 
lows up  with  a  short  paragraph  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  McArthur, 
who  has  received  the  appointment  as  successor  to  Mr. 
Mullett,  is  a  Philadelphia  architect  of  reputation,  and  it  is  a 
cause  for  congratulation  to  know  that  he  is  not  a  disciple  of 
the  Gothic  school,  but  is  said  to  be  of  the  Renaissance  school ; 
w  hich  means,  we  presume,  that  he  favors  the  Palladian  or 
modern  Italian  style  of  architecture." 

It  is  said  that  General  Sherman,  when  in  New  York  lately, 
remarked  to  a  gentleman  who  had  made  some  animadversions 
on  the  bad  policy  so  prevalent  in  Washington  of  hiring  infe- 
rior people  to  make  inniortant  statues:  "  If  your  artists  can 
do  any  better,  why  don't  they  come  down  and  try  it,  instead 
of  sulking  in  their  studios  ?"  But  that  is  just  the  mistake  of 
the  unthinking— gcttf  artitts  do  not  leave  their  studios  even 
to  go  to  Washington  in  pursuit  of  employment. 

George  McDonald  is  not  coming  to  this  country  this  win- 
ter.   His  health  w  ill  not  permit. 
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Professor  E.  D.  Cope  and  Dr.  H.  C.  Yarrow,  of  the 

Wheeler  Expedition,  hive  discovered  in  ihe  valleys  of  the 
San  Juan  river  a  number  of  new  bed*  of  fossil  remains  of 
prehistoric  animals.  A  Urge  number  of  vertebrates  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  of  genera  unknown  to  science,  have  t>ceii 
found,  together  with  others  of  very  rare  species,  including 
skeletons  of  mastodons  and  mammoths,  in  a  very  perfect 
slate  of  preservation.  Hie  results  of  the  discovery  having 
not  yet  lseen  classified  and  arranged,  a  complete  list  cannot  be 
given  ;  but  specimen*  have  Ix-en  sent  on  to  Washington,  and 
the  naturalists  are  already  at  work  upon  them.  One  of  the 
newly  discovered  beds  belongs  to  the  eocene  tertiary  period, 
and  originally  constituted  a  frcsh-watcr  lake,  probably  drained 
off  by  the  Chama  ami  the  San  Juan  rivers.  The  shores  of  the 
lake  are  lormed  of  cretaceous  rocks.  The  rock  on  which  the 
fossil*  occur  is  a  brown  and  white  sandstone  of  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  in  thickness. 

The  most  sinking  feature  of  the  discovery  is  the  occur- 
rence of  two  new  genera,  which  Professor  Cope  calls  Ci/,i- 
ntMicn  and  Eitnganus,  lielonging  to  the  Tuxodontia,  an  order 
not  heretofore  found  in  North  America.  Of  the  last-men- 
tioned genus  three  species  were  found,  and  of  the  former  one, 
all  of  them  of  about  the  size  of  the  tapir. 

Among  recent  inventions  brought  to  our  notice  is  that  of 
fire  proof  W0O(],  dengncd  for  building  purposes.  We  have 
seen  and  tested  some  s|>eciincns  of  this  wood,  and  it  MOM 
to  justify  the  claims  made  for  it,  as  the  application  of  heal  is 
incapable  of  causing  it  to  emit  flame,  and  prolonged  contact 
with  fire  only  chars  it.  The  cost  of  the  process  is  said  to  be 
quite  small ;  and  if  it  prove  successful,  why  may  wc  not 
•al'imately  have  fire  proof  lumber  dealers,  and  our  ships  built 
of  it,  as  well  as  buildings,  bridges  and  furniture,  thus  defying 
the  ravage*  of  the  fire  fiend,  as  instanced  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities. 

The  Lighthouse  Service.— Prof.  Henry,  the  President 
of  the  Lighthouse  Hoard,  has  replied  to  criticisms  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  New  Yolk  papers  upon  the  efficiency 
of  this  branch'  of  the  governmeul  service.  These  criticisms 
•  ere  written  by  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Hoard,  and  were 
mainly  comparisons  of  the  "lighthouse  system  of  this  country 
■  ith  those  of  England  and  France,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  former.  One  |x>int  taken  was  that  the  Hoard  continued 
to  use  lard  oil  instead  of  kerosene.  Pr</.  Henry  says  that 
while  kerosene  makes  a  brighter  flame  in  small  lanum,  the 
difference  is  greatly  in  favor  of  oil  in  large  ones.  The  Eng- 
lish have  introduced  gas  in  many  lighthouses,  and  it  is  com- 
muned that  the  United  States  are  behind  the  times  in  not 
doing  the  same.  The  reply  to  this  is  that  safety  and  con- 
stancy arc  paramount  considerations.  The  failure  of  a  light 
fvt  a  single  hour  might  be  fatal  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
many  men.  The  lighthouse  keepers  in  this  country  are 
appointed  by  politicians-,  and  it  often  happens  that  as  soon  as 


a  man  has  thoroughly  learned  his  business  he  is  turned  out  to 
make  room  for  one  who  has  voted  for  the  nirml*r  of  Con- 
gress in  the  district.  The  simpler  apparatus  is  required  for 
such  men.  They  cannot  be  trusted  with  ga>-gcncrating 
apparatus.  1  here  is  often  tro-ihle  in  teaching  them  to  manage 
the  simple  steam-boilers  use  !  with  fog  whistles  anil  siiens. 
An  electrical  light  has  been  proposed  instead  of  oil,  but  such 
light  is  deficient  in  the  red  ray.  No  light  is  strong  enough  to 
penetrate  fog.  A  mile  of  cloud  shuts  out  thesun's  rays,  and 
we  cannot  hoi*  to  get  a  light  superior  to  the  sun. 

Prof.  Robert  E.  Rogers  has  described  a  simple  and  inex- 
pensive device  of  his  own  for  generating  positive  electricity, 
which  can  be  employed  wherever  there  is  a  steam-boiler  in  a 
building.  He  attached  a  pipe  to  an  ordinary  lx>iler  used  for 
heating  purposes,  and  carried  it  through  the  window  to  the 
outer  air.  To  the  end  of  the  pipe  where  the  steam  escaped 
he  attached  what  are  known  as  Faraday's  nozzles— fifteen  of 
them— with  apple- wood  apertures.  In  front  of  these  nozzles 
he  suspended  by  a  brass  rod  a  piece  of  brass  foil,  cut  so  as  to 
present  a  bristle  of  joints  to  the  escaping  steam.  He  had 
only  to  provide  an  insulating  rapport  for  the  rod  ami  carry  a 
wire  through  a  pane  in  the  window  to  a  long  rod  held  by 
ribbon  silk  in  the  room  where  he  desired  to  use  the  electricity 
to  have  a  strong  jiositive  current.  A  tulie  inserted  in  the 
steam-pipe,  with  a  valve  opening  inward,  admitted  air  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  uniform  condensation  of  the  steam. 

A  New  System  for  Destroying  Bank  Notes. — A  new 

system  has  just  been  adopted  at  the  Ttcasuiy  Department  tor 
the  destruction  of  the  national  bank  notes  re.lccmed  by  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency.  Heretofore  it  has  been  the  cus- 
tom to  destroy  the  notes  by  fire,  thus  wasting  a  large  quantity 
of  material.  Workmen  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in 
erecting  machinery  for  the  puqsosc  of  reducing  the  notes  to 
pulp,  ami  by  a  chemical  process  extracting  from  the  pulp  all 
impurities  that  it  may  have  acquired  in  printing,  circulation, 
etc.  In  this  manner  the  United  States  bonds  and  spoiled  note 
sheets  have  l>ccn  treated  for  some  time  past,  ami  a  large 
j  amount  of  valuable  material  has  thus  bocn  saved.  The  pulp 
saved  will  again  be  made  over  into  new  bank  notes,  clc. 

Production  of  Ice  in  Mild  Winters.— It  is  suggested 
that,  by  filling  suitably  constructed  sheet  iron  vessels  to  the 
depth  of  almut  an  inch  with  water,  it  will  soon  freeze,  even 
,  when  tile  temperature  is  but  little  below  the  freezing  point, 
ami  that  l»y  rejwrating  the  addition  of  water  as  the  first  in>r- 
lions  become  frozen,  blocks  of  the  clearest  ice,  six  inche* 
thick,  may  he  formed  during  ■  night;  and  when  the  (empcra- 
i  ture  by  day  is  suitable,  a  single  laborer  will  be  able  to  fill  a 
|  large  ice  house  in  a  shoit  time.    |!y  pouring  water  which  has 
Iteen  cooled  in  the  vessels  nearly  to  the  freezing  point  over 
the  ice  after  it  has  been  packed,  at  suitable  intervals,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  below  the  freezing  point,  a  com. 
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pact  mass  of  ice  may  lie  formed  of  more  value  for  use  than 
a  much  larger  quantity  loosely  packed.  Even  in  whiten 
favorable  to  the  production  of  ice,  the  above  method  may  be 
found  the  most  convenient  and  the  cheapest  for  Idling  ice- 
houses. 

Latest  Form  of  Electric  Light. — A  thin  ribbon  of 
carbon  is  suspended  between  two  platinum  |>olcs,and  covered 
by  a  globe  containing  dry  carlwnic  acid  gas.  The  ribbon 
receives  an  electric  current  from  a  baltery,  and  while  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  gas  Incomes  brilliantly  incandescent.  The 
carlxin  is  not  consumed,  and  the  light  is  said  to  l>c  perfectly 
constant.  The  method  was  invented  by  Professor  (>s!x>ni,of 
Miami  University,  who  at  first  thought  it  necessary  to  use 
very  thin  strips  of  carbon,  but  the  light  is  now  produced  with 
much  larger  riblxms  and  with  little  combustion.  The  heat 
generated  has  never,  as  yet,  broken  the  small  glass  globe  con- 
taining the  ribbon.  This  light  l«ing  constant,  and  not 
requiring  the  combustion  of  carbon,  may  prove  much  more 
useful  to  scientific  lecturers  than  the  ordinary  electric  or 
oxyhydrogen  lights,  both  of  which  arc  troublesome  to  handle. 

A  case  of  scientic  cremation  recently  occurred  in  England. 
The  body  of  Lady  Dilke  was  taken  live  weeks  after  death 
from  London  to  Dresden  and  burned.  The  furnace  was  one 
newly  invented;  scientific  men  attended,  ready  no  doubt 
cither  to  rake  notes  or  to  give  counsel.  The  notes  were  duly 
taken,'  for  the  following  is,  as  we  lind  it,  the  record  of  the 
case:  After  "mental  prayer,  the  coffin  was  placed  in  the 
chamber  of  the  furnace  ;  six  minutes  later  the  coffin  burst  ; 
five  minutes  more  and  the  flesh  began  to  melt  away,  ten 
minutes  more  and  the  skeleton  was  laid  l«arc  ;  another  ten 
minutes  and  the  bones  began  to  crumble.  Scventy-fivc 
minutes  after  the  introduction  of  the  coffin  into  the  furnace 
all  that  remained  were  six  pounds  of  dust,  placed  in  an  urn." 

The  following  directions  with  reference  to  the  proportions 
to  be  observed  in  constructing  buildings  for  acoustic  pur- 
poses, arc  worthy  of  attention  :  Let  the  whole  structure  be 
held  in  entire  suW-rvicncy  to  the  auditorium,  regardless  of 
needless  ornamentation,  and  let  the  clear  inside  lines  thereof 
be  as  follows :  Make  or  take  the  whole  length  as  one  sum  in 
feet,  make  the  whole  width  one-half  that  sum,  and  the  whole 
height,  to  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  one-half  of  the  latter  sum. 

A  New  York  Railroad  Signal  Office. — The  signal 
office  is  a  little  room  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  depot, 
about  30  feet  al>ove  the  pavement.  It  is  reached  by  a  narrow 
passage  way  from  the  west  side,  ami  when  you  get  into  it  you 
sec  a  sight  which  makes  you  go  into  an  unmistakable  surprise. 
Looking  down  the  depot  there  was  a  space  of  more  than  600 
feet  extent  by  200  feet  breadth,  covered  with  an  iron  roof,  and 
lighted  from  the  top.  Tr-ins  of  cars  were  coming  and  going  in- 
cessantly, but  no  confusion  was  perceptible,  and  everything,  as 
my  friend  said,  "  went  on  like  clockwork."  There  arc  two  op- 
erators in  service  here,  relieving  each  other  during  a  tour  of 
duty  which  extends  from  5  a.  m.  to  1 1  at  night,  their  motions 
being  regulated  by  a  large  and  costly  clock.  -  The  gentleman 
in  charge  received  us  very  politely,  but  before  we  had  hardly 
thanked  him  we  heard  the  sharp  and  rapid  ring  of  a  bell 


overhead.  It  was  marked  "Ninety-sixth  to  Seventy -filth 
street."  "  You  see,"  said  the  operator,  "there  is  a  train 
coming  in,  and  it  wants  to  know  if  we  arc  ready  for  it." 
"  Hut  how  does  it  ring  that  bell  ?"  said  Jones.  "  By  electri- 
city," was  the  reply.  "This  is  Hall's  patent,  which  works 
like  a  charm."  In  a  few  minutes  another  bell  rang.  It  was 
marked  "  Sixty-first  to  Fifty-sixth  street."  "  The  train  now 
reports  itself  again,"  said  the  operator,  "and  this  renews 
notice  either  to  prejiare  fur  it  or  to  signal  it  to  stop."  He 
touched  a  telegraphic  machine,  and  then  said,  "This  throws 
up  the  signal  to  come  in,"  and  sure  enough  in  a  few  minutes 
the  train  arrived.  One  hundred  and  forty  trains  arrive  and 
depart  in  a  day,  including  the  Central  Hudson,  the  Harlem, 
and  the  New  Haven  Roads,  and  hence  the  signal  service  is 
one  of  incessant  activity.  The  operator  then  informed  us 
that  each  road  has  four  starting  bells  of  different  keys,  all  of 
which  were  rung  by  him  by  means  of  electricity.  Three 
started  passenger  trains  and  one  ordered  out  the  cars  as  soon 
as  emptied.  -  You  see,"  said  he,  this  train  which  has  just 
come  in.  The  passengers  arc  gone,  and  I  want  to  know  if 
the  baggage  is  taken  out."  He  touched  a  stop  and  rang 
a  bell  (as  he  said)  600  ft.  distant.  In  a  moment  a  bell  over- 
head stmck  twice.  "Baggage  is  out,"  he  said,  "  otherwise 
he  would  have  struck  once,  and  I  would  have  waited.  I  must 
order  the  train  out.  Do  you  sec  that  locomotive  just  ahead  ? 
Well,  now  see  it  move."  He  touched  a  stop,  and  I  saw  the 
letter  Z  displayed  at  a  window  in  a  side  building.  "He 
hears  a  bell  ring,  also,"  said  the  operator.  The  engine 
lacked  down  and  hitched  to  the  empty  train  and  the  Z  dis- 
appeared. "  I  shall  now  send  him  out,"  said  the  o]>crator, 
as  he  touched  another  stop,  and  the  empty  train  at  once 
moved  forward  and  left  the  station.  The  letters  X  Y  Z  ( I 
may  add  parenthetically)  designate  the  locomotives  of  the 
Harlem,  Hudson  River,  and  New  Haven  Roads,  and  arc  the 
signals  to  back  down  and  connect  with  trains.  "  I  am  now 
about  to  send  out  a  passenger  train,"  continued  the  operator; 
"  a  half-hour  ago  I  struck  twice  to  open  the  doors  and  let  the 
passengers  pass  from  the  sitting-room  to  the  cars.  Now  I 
shall  soon  close  that  very  door,  but  first  I  must  stop  checking 
baggage."  A  small  knob  was  touched  by  his  finger.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  the  next  trunk  that  comes  must  wait  for  another 
train.  There  (another  touch  with  the  finger),  the  haggage- 
car  is  hauled  out  and  switched  on  to  the  right  track.  Five 
minutes  more  and  she  is  off.  Here  goes  the  •  close  the  door 
bell'  (at  a  touch);  no  one  passes  in  after  this.  Now  I  sav 
all  al>oard  (a  touch),  and  we  hear  the  distant  voice  of  the 
conductor  echoing  through  the  vaulted  roof.  "Now  it 
moves"  (another  touch),  and  the  rumbling  movement  was 
immediately  perceptible,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  train  left 
the  station.  As  the  cars  go  up  the  road  they  signal  their 
progress  by  ringing  bells  in  the  same  office  until  they  have  got 
through  the  city  streets,  and  thus  give  assurance  of  a  clear 
track  for  all  that  may  follow." 

M.  Melaens  has  proposed  a  simple  method  of  liquefying 
condensable  gases  by  making  use  of  the  powerful  surface  action 
of  charcoal.  With  chlorine,  for  example,  he  saturates  the  char- 
coal with  its  own  weight  of  the  gas,  places  it  on  one  limb  of 
a  V-shaped  tube,  seals  Ixith  ends  thereof,  applies  boiling 
water  to  the  limb  containing  the  charcoal,  and  dips  the  other 
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limb  in  a  freezing  mixture.  The  chlorine,  volatilized  by  the 
heat,  condenses,  by  the  pressure  generated  in  the  confined 
space,  into  a  liquid  in  the  cooled  limb.  In  this  way  ammonia, 
sulphurous  oxide,  hydrogen  sulphide,  hydrogen  bromide, 
ethyl  chloride,  and  cyanogen  have  been  liquefied. 

Laws  of  Storms. — The  results  derived  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  United  States  weather  maps,  as  issued  from  the 
Army  Signal  office,  show  that  the  greatest  daily  velocity  w  ith 
which  storm  centres  move  along  the  earth's  surface  is  found 
in  February,  the  lowest  in  August.  The  average  direction 
of  the  storm  paths  is  more  northerly  in  October  than  in  July. 
Very  rarely  do  storms  travel  in  a  west  or  north-west  direction. 
Among  the  disturbing  causes  affecting  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  a  storm  centre,  there  must  be  a  connection 
l>etwecn  it  and  the  fall  of  rain  (as  has  l>ccn  established  by  nu- 
merous investigations).  With  reference  to  American  storms, 
as  an  exact  result,  the  following  general  law  may  be  laid 
down  :  That  the  average  velocity  of  the  storm  progress  is  ■boot 
thirty  nine  miles  per  hour  when  the  extent  of  rain  area  is  600 
miles  in  advance  of  the  storm,  but  its  velocity  is  fourteen  miles 
per  hour  when  the  rain  area  extends  3J0  miles  in  advance  of 
the  storm.  The  average  course  of  the  storm  paths  coincides 
very  closely  wilh  the  axis  of  the  area  over  which  rain  falls 
during  the  preceding  eight  hours ;  the  stronger  the  wind  on  the 
west  side  of  a  storm,  the  less  is  the  velocity  of  the  storm  pro- 
gress.   At  the  height  of  6000  feet,  in  the  western  quadrant 


of  a  storm,  the  velocity  of  the  wind  is  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  the  storm's  progress.  The  isolwirs  inclosing  the 
storm's  centre  in  more  than  half  the  cases  examined  were 
elliptical,  the  major  axes  being  half  as  long  again  as  the 
minor  axes.  In  a  small  number  of  storms  the  major  axis  was 
at  least  four  times  the  minor.  The  longer  axis  most  fre- 
quently lies  in  a  direction  bearing  about  forty  degrees  east. 

Cause  of  Sudden  Cold  Weather.— Professor  Elia* 
Loomis  has  made  careful  studies  of  the  weather  maps  of 
1S72-3.  w  ith  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  laws  governing  the 
relation  between  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  wind  and 
barometric  pressure.  In  the  centre  of  an  aiea  of  low  barome- 
ter, a  strong  upward  movement  has  been  observed,  and  it 
now  appears  certain  that  a  downward  movement  prevails 
over  areas  of  high  barometer.  The  result  of  this  downward 
flow  must  be  a  considerable  fall  of  the  thermometer.  These 
considerations  appear  to  prove  that  the  extremely  low  tern 
peraturcs  which  occur  at  irregular  intervals  in  every  month, 
and  particularly  in  the  winter  months,  arc  due  mainly  to  the 
descent  of  cold  air  in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  this  descent 
of  air  results  from  the  outward  movement  which  generally 
ukes  place  from  the  centre  of  an  area  of  high  barometer.  In 
summer,  during  a  thunder-storm,  the  temperature  often  falls 
10°  in  a  few  minutes,  but  observations  show  that  there  was  no 
current  of  air  from  the  north.  These  sudden  gusts  of  cold 
from  the  1 
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Exra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  Cornell  University,  died  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  December,  after  a  long 
lanes,.  Mr.  Cornell  was  born  at  Westchester  1-anding,  in 
Wr<.uhostcr  county,  January  1  tth,  1807,  of  (Quaker  parentage. 
His  father  was  a  potter,  and  carried  on  business  at  Tarrytown ; 
but  in  1819  he  removed  to  I)e  Ruytcr,  in  Madison  county, 
y.Ming  Ezra  then  being  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In  1826 
he  left  home  to  seek  employment,  by  which  he  might  be  able 
to  support  himself.  He  found  work  at  Homer,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years;  but  in  1828 he  removed  to  Ithaca, 
where  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  builder. 

While  his  father  was  residing  in  Westchester  it  was  not 
povsiblc  that  he  should  acquire  a  very  large  stock  of  informa- 
tion or  a  s-cry  generous  mental  training  at  the  village  school. 
At  Dc  Ruytcr  his  opportunities  were  even  more  limited, 
tlvjugh  being  older  he  was  then  belter  able  to  profit  by  them. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  however,  he  determined  to 
carve  out  an  opportunity  for  himself,  and  this  he  did  in  a  way 
that  the  boys  of  the  present  generation  would  hardly  dare  to 
undertake.  In  conjunction  with  a  younger  brother  he  agreed 
with  the  village  pedagogue,  that  they  would  "clear"  four 
acres  of  beech  and  maple  timber  for  three  months'  schooling. 


This  task  they  accomplished  out  of  school  hours,  between  the 
15th  or  March  and  the  15th  of  May,  1825. 

Upon  leaving  the  De  Ruytcr  school  Ezra  Cornell  began 
to  show  strong  evidences  of  mechanical  genius.  He  soon 
afterwards  commenced  business  as  a  builder  in  Ithaca.  His 
first  work  was  to  repair  a  mill,  and  he  showed  such  remarka- 
ble intelligence  and  skill  in  this  undertaking  that  he  was 
offered  charge  of  the  milling  business. 

In  1840  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  and  though 
afterward  engaged  in  other  enterprises,  he  never  gave  up  his 
agricultural  pursuits.  He  was  cs|>ccially  proud  in  sultscquent 
years  of  his  stock  of  thorough  bred  cattle,  and  he  often  took 
the  county  premium  for  crops  of  one  hundred  bushels  or 
more  of  shelled  corn  to  the  acre. 

In  1843  Mr.  Cornell  became  acquainted  with  F.  O.  J. 
Smith,  well  known  as  a  telegraph  manager,  and  about  the 
same  time  with  Professor  Morse,  inventor  of  the  magnetic 
telegraph.  Almost  accidentally  at  first  he  became  interested 
in  what  was  then  a  doubtful  and  untried  project,  but  out  of 
which,  aided  by  his  enterprise  and  skill,  he  was  soon  able  to 
reap  a  fortune.  About  this  time  Congress  appropriated 
130,000  for  the  construction  of  the  experimental  line  between 
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Washington  and  Baltimore,  and  lie  was  appointed  by  J.  C. 
Spencer,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  assistant  supcrin 
tcndt.nl  of  the  telegraph.  Mr.  Cornell  had  already  shown 
great  ability  in  the  preliminary  experiments,  and  had  invented 
a  tul>c  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  insulation  wherever  it 
was  necessary  to  submerge  the  wire,  and  it  was  to  this  he 
owed  his  appointment.  Though  his  invention  had  been  pro- 
nounccd  a  success,  it  was  soon  afterwards  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  in  its  place  he  suggested  mounting  the  wires 
on  poles,  which  became  the  universal  practice.  The  work- 
ing of  the  line,  however,  was  not  found  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  Morse  instruments  then  in  use  were  insufficient  in 
power  for  telegraphing  long  distances,  and  Mr.  Cornell'!, 
friends  claim  that  to  him  was  due  the  credit  of  remedying 
these  defects.  There  are  many  claimants  <>f  this  distinction, 
among  them  Henry  O'Reilly,  whose  services  were  scarcely 
less  eminent  than  those  of  cither  Professor  Morse  or  Mr. 
Cornell,  but  who  reaped  neither  the  honors  nor  the  wealth 
which  came  to  the  othen. 

In  tfi-jc,  when  the  line  was  extended  to  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  Mr.  Cornell  was  intrusted  with  its  construction, and 
the  next  year  he  built  a  line  from  New  York  to  Aliauy.    In  ' 
he  constructed  the  line  from  Troy  to  Montreal  and  from  ] 
Buffalo  to  Milwaukie.     lie  made  money  at  this  work,  and, 
having  great  faith  in  the  success  of  the  telegraph,  he  invested 
largely  in  its  slock  and  so  grew  very  rich.     For  some  years 
Mr.  Cornell  was  President  of  the  American  Telegraph  Com 
pony,  and  only  gave  up  his  active  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  lines  within  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Cornell  was  too  busy  with  his  different  enterprises  to 
take  much  active  interest  in  political  affairs  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life.  After  his  fortune  had  been  made,  and  he  was  no 
lunger  occupied  in  amassing  wealth  111  the  management  of 
great  enterprises,  he  agreed  to  represent  his  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  Legislature.  In  1S03  and  1864  he  was  a 
tncmlicr  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  was  elected  a  State  Senator 
in  the  latter  year,  serving  two  full  terms  in  that  l*>dy.  This 
comprised  his  entire  public  career;  but  he  performed  his 
public  duties  like  his  private  affairs — honestly,  intelligently, 
and  efficiently  and  won  the  regard  of  all  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  being  well-known  all  over  the  state  l>cfore 
his  great  act  of  the  endowment  of  the  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca. 

Through  his  endeavors  this  institution  obtained  from  the 
state  its  proportion  of  the  public  lands  devoted  by  the  general 
government  to  the  founding  of  agricultural  colleges  throughout 
the  Union,  to  which  he  added  a  munificent  gift  of  5760,000, 
and  also  took  upon  his  own  shoulders  the  location  and 
sale  of  the  agricultural  land  scrip  with  such  success  that  the 
ultimate  endowment  from  this  source  will  prolnably  reach 
Si.ooo.ooo.  The  University  grounds  embrace  over  200  acres 
overlooking  Cayuga  Lake.  Magnificent  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  the  cabinets  and  museums,  the  library  and  the 
lecture  and  reading  rooms,  arc  splendidly  cfjuipjied.  This 
young  University,  with  its  magnificent  income,  must  take  a 
leading  place  among  American  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr.  Cornell  was  married  in  iSji  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter 
of  llciijamin  Wood,  of  Drydcn,  in  Tompkins  county.  Alonzo 


15.  Cornell,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly  in 
1S73,  is  bis  son.  In  manner  he  was  unassaming  and  unos- 
tentatious, and  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world 
showed  no  indications  of  the  ability  or  U-ncvolcnce  which 
enabled  him  to  make  so  deep  an  impression  upon  his  time 
and  to  rear  so  magnificent  a  monument  to  learning  and 
civilization  and  to  his  own  fame  as  Cornell  University. 

Thomas  Cottrell  Clarke  died  at  his  residence,  in  Camden, 
.N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  December  23d.  Mr.  Clarke  was  born  at 
Newport,  Rhode  Island,  January  Itth,  1S01.  One  of  his 
ancestors  was  Dr.  John  Clarke,  who  procured  from  King 
Charles  II.  for  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  the  first  charter— the  central  principle  of  which 
was  freedom,  especially  religious  fiecdom,  secured  by  funda- 
mental law.  Mr.  T.  C.  Clarke  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1S20,  and  from  that  time,  until  within  ten  years,  was 
actively  identified  with  the  press  of  that  city,  having  been 
the  original  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Pes!,  and  ihcie 
alter  the  founder  and  editor  of  ihe  Ladies'  Album,  Literary 
rortfelio,  Museum,  and  Saturday  Courier.  The  latter  pub- 
lication was  for  many  years  the  most  j«opular  and  flourishing 
journal  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  having  attained  a  circula- 
lalion  of  over  60.000.  In  1837  Mr.  Clarke  published,  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Dr.  R.  N.  Dird,  a  magazine  called  the 
American  Monthly.  On  January  31,  1843,  Mr.  Clarke  associa- 
ted with  him  Fdgar  A.  IVc,  and  under  the  firm  of  Clarke  & 
Poc  published  for  a  time  a  monthly  magazine  entitled  The 
Styluu  While  editing  the  Philadelphia  Courier  Mr.  Clarke 
employed  Mr.  Poe  as  literary  and  art  critic. 

Sir  William  Jardinc  This  distinguished  naturalist, 
whose  death  has  just  been  announced,  was  born  at  Jardinc 
Hall,  in  Dumfries.  Scotland,  in  1 800,  and  succeeded  his 
father.  Sir  A.  Jardinc,  in  1821.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  early  showed  great  fondness  for  the  study  of  nat- 
ural history.  In  connection  with  Dr.  Ilorsfeld  and  other 
ornithologists,  he  published  "  Illustrations  of  Ornithology," 
and  edited  \\  ils-m's  "  North  American  Ornithology  "  and  the 
•'  Naturalists"  l  ibrary."  Sir  William  was  a  member  of  many 
learned  societies,  contributed  largely  to  the  scientific  transac- 
tions and  |>criodicals,  and  was  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
1'hilosof'hual  Journal.  He  was  a  keen  sportsman  as  well 
as  a  pod  naturalist,  and  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  could  bring 
down  a  bird,  write  a  most  accurate  description  of  it,  draw  it 
and  engrave  the  drawing,  and  then  stuff  the  skin  in  the  most 
workmanlike  manner.  His  museum  at  Jardinc  Hall  forms 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  collections  in  Great 
Uritain. 

Edwin  Lankestcr,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.-It  is  our  sad  duty 
to  record  the  death  ot  another  distinguished  scientific  man. 
Dr.  Lankestcr  was  born  at  Melton,  111  Suliolk.  England,  in 
1S14,  and  graduated  M.  D.  at  Heidelberg  in  1839.  He  was 
one  of  those  few  men  who,  111  addition  to  holding  a  high  posi- 
tion in  his  own  profession,  was  also  disiinguidted  for  original 
research,  and  still  more  so  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  mot  elo- 
quent popularizes  of  science.  His  works  ate  widely  known 
and  read,  and  everywhere  highly  appreciated 
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II.  The    Maryland  State-House 


A  company  of  Roman  Catholics  from  England, 
with  Leonard  Calvert  as  their  political  leader,  and 
Father  White,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  as  their 
spiritual  guide,  chose  a  spot  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Potomac  river,  in  a  wilderness  peopled  by  savages 
and  wild  beasts,  as  a  place  of  residence ;  and 
there,  in  the  spring  of  1634,  they  built  log-cabins, 
formed  a  village  and  called  it  St.  Mary's.  This 
was  the  seed  first  planted  by  Ix>rd  Baltimore,  the 
Proprietor  of  the  domain,  out  of  which  has  grown 
the  flourishing  state  of  Maryland.  St.  Mary's  was 
made  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  there  civil 
government  was  organized. 

Greed,  ambition,  religious  bigotry,  jealousy  and 
injustice  bore  their  noxious  fruits  there,  as  they  do 
everywhere,  and  contests  with  the  Indians,  civil 
war,  and  turmoil  and  confusion,  alternating  with 
calmness  and  order,  marked  the  progress  of  the 
colony  for  almost  three- fourths  of  a  century.  The 
broad  toleration  exercised  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics allured  so  many  Protestants  into  Maryland 
that  they  soon  became  a  majority,  when  they 
unkindly  disfranchised  their  religious  opponents, 
and  oppressed  the  children  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Civil  commotions  and  revolutions  ensued, 
out  of  which  democracy  was  evolved,  and  repub- 
licanism became  so  positive  and  aggressive  that 
the  Lord  Proprietor  was  shorn  of  his  private  and 
political  rights  in  Maryland.  There  was  then 
grievous  strife  in  the  colony,  and  the  Assembly, 
ruled  by  a  majority  of  republicans,  aimed  a  deadly 
blow  at  some  of  Lord  Baltimore's  warmest  sup- 
porters by  removing  the  seat  of  government  from 
St.  Mary's  where  they  dwelt.  That  act  pro- 
nounced the  doom  of  the  first  capital.  It  soon 
languished  and  fell  into  decay. 

At  that  time,  a  point  of  land  on  Chesapeake 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  river,  was  known 
as  "Anne  Arundel's  Town."  It  was  so  named 
in  honor  of  Lady  Anne  Arundel,  wife  of  Lord 
Baltimore.  To  that  place  the  seat  of  government 
for  Maryland  was  removed  in  the  winter  of 
1694-95,  and  there  the  General  Assembly  met  in 
February  of  the  latter  year.  At  that  session  a  law 
was  passed  making  Anne  Arundel  the  place  for 
the  ship-yards,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
naval  officer  of  the  province.  It  was  also  de- 
creed at  that  session  that  the  place  should  be 


called  Annapolis.  That  was  done  in  honor  of  the 
spouse  of  the  Proprietor.  Annapolis  has  ever 
since  been  the  capital  of  Maryland— a  ])eriod  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  years. 

After  providing  for  the  building  of  a  Church  at 
Annapolis,  the  authorities  made  provision  for  the 
erection  of  a  State-House.  It  was  completed  in 
1697 — a  small  plain  structure  of  wood,  which  was 
struck  by  lightning  in  July,  1699,  whilst  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  were  in  session.  One  of  the  dele- 
gates was  instantly  killed.  The  building  was  set  on 
fire,  but  the  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Five 
years  afterwards,  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  when  the 
legislature  provided  for  the  erection  of  another. 
"  The  late  melancholy  accident,"  said  Governor 
Seymour  in  his  message  on  the  subject,  "  might 
have  been  prevented  had  my  often  admonitions 
took  place ;  for  I  never  saw  any  public  building 
left  solely  to  Providenct  except  in  Maryland." 

The  new  State-House  was  built  upon  the  founda- 
tions of  the  old  one,  and  in  the  same  general  form, 
but  constructed  of  brick.  It  was  completed  in 
1 706  at  a  cost  of  $5000.  Its  form  was  an  oblong 
square.  A  cupola  with  seats,  and  a  balustrade 
surmounted  it.  Within,  it  was  very  plain,  and  over 
the  judge's  seat  in  the  court-room  was  placed  a 
full-length  portrait  of  Queen  Anne  presenting  a 
printed  charter  of  the  city  of  Annapolis,  which 
she  granted  in  the  year  1708.  This  jK>rtrait,  it  is 
said,  was  destroyed  during  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence, when  everything  pertaining  to  royalty 
was  obliterated. 

This  second  State-House  was  used  as  such  for 
about  seventy  years,  and  was  the  theatre  of  some 
of  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  people 
during  the  agitations  produced  by  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  other  proceedings  of  Parliament,  a  few  years 
preceding  the  war  that  broke  out  a  century  ago. 
Finally,  in  the  year  1769,  the  General  Assembly 
of  Maryland  appropriated  almost  forty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  new  State-House  on 
the  site  of  the  then  existing  one.  Daniel  Dulancy, 
Thomas  Johnson,  John  Hall,  William  Paca,  Charles 
Carroll  (Barrister),  Lancelot  Jaques  and  Charles 
Wallace  were  appointed  commissioners  to  superin- 
tend its  erection.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  by  Gov- 
ernor Robert  Eden  in  1772.  He  had  come  to  the 
chair  of  state  in  x  768,  and  was  popular  with  many  of 
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the  patriots  of  moderate  views,  at  that  time  when 
the  storm  of  the  Revolution  was  gathering  its 
l»owers.  At  the  moment  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  ceremonies  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of 
the  building,  the  Governor  struck  the  corner-stone 
with  a  mallet,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder  shook  the 
city,  although  no  cloud  was  visible  in  the  serene 
March  atmosphere — one  of  the  balmiest  days  of  the 
opening  spring.  The  people  stood  still  in  awe,  as 
if  a  \oice  from  heaven  had  spoken.  Superstitious 
ones  pondered  the  event  as  an  omen  of  evil  to  the 
structure.  Circumstances  confirmed  the  belief. 
Soon  after  the  building  was  completed,  a  Septem- 
ber gale  blew  off  its  copper  roof.  When,  after  the 
Revolution,  the  dome  was  added,  Dana,  the  ex- 
ecutor of  the  stucco  work  and  fresco  of  the  struc- 
ture, fell  from  a  scaffold  and  was  killed,  just  as  he 
had  completed  the  centre-piece.  But  the  build- 
ing has  stood  the  fiery  ordeal  of  three  wars,  and 
there  it  yet  stands,  an  elegant  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can architecture  in  the  last  century.  "The  State- 
House,"  wrote  an  officer  of  Rochambeau's  staff, 
"  is  a  very  beautiful  building ;  I  think  the  most 
so  of  any  I  have  seen  in  America." 

The  edifice  is  situated  upon  an  elevation  in  the 
centre  of  the  city  of  Annapolis,  and  is  admired 
by  every  visitor  for  its  chaste  style  of  architecture 
and  the  beauty  of  its  location.  It  is  built  of 
brick,  with  a  front  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  a  depth,  exclusive  of  an  octagon, 
of  eighty-two  feet.  The  superstructure  consists  of 
a  spacious  dome  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base, 
surmounted  by  two  smaller  ones,  with  a  cupola  of 
wood.  The  height  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
spire  is  two  hundred  feet.  From  the  dome  a  very 
extended  and  interesting  prospect  meets  the  eye. 
Around  the  spectator  is  spread  out  the  quaint  old 
city  and  its  harbor,  with  the  Naval  Academy, 
whilst  far  away  to  the  south-east  stretch  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Kent  Island,  the 
theatre  of  stirring  events  in  the  early  history  of 
Maryland,  where  Claybornc  had  his  trading  houses, 
and  fitted  out  his  little  naval  armament  wherewith  to 
withstand  and  defy  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Propri- 
etor, is  not  far  distant.  Across  the  bay  looms  up 
the  Eastern  Shore  in  dim  outline,  at  times.  Land- 
ward is  the  field  of  sanguinary  conflict  between 
the  friends  of  Lord  Baltimore  and  the  Puritans 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  roost  interesting  room  in  the  State  House, 


on  account  of  works  of  art  which  adorn  it,  and 
historical  associations  which  hallow  it,  is  the 
Senate  Chamber,  wherein  Washington  resigned  to 
Congress  his  commission  as  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Continental  armies.  There  is  the  same 
little  gallery  in  which  Mrs.  Washington  and  other 
distinguished  ladies  sat  on  that  occasion.  There 
are  the  same  chairs  and  the  same  desk  used  when 
the  beloved  Patriot  stood  before  President  Mifflin 
and  surrendered  the  chieftaincy.  Upon  the  walls 
are  full-length  portraits  of  Charles  Canoll,  William 
Paca,  Samuel  Chase  and  Thomas  Stone,  the  four 
representatives  of  Maryland  in  the  Continental 
Congress  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  jK>rtraits  of  Carroll  and  Stone  were 
painted  by  the  late  Thomas  Sully,  and  those  of 
Paca  and  Chase  by  Bordley.  In  the  same  room 
once  hung  a  magnificent  portrait,  full  length,  of 
Lord  Baltimore,  which  the  authorities  of  Mary- 
land gave  to  Charles  Wilson  Peale  for  portraits  of 
some  of  the  Governors  of  the  States.  That  por- 
trait is  now  in  the  possession  of  Titian  Ramsay 
Peale,  the  last  surviving  child  of  the  painter.  In 
the  same  room  may  also  be  seen  portraits  of  John 
Eager  Howard  and  William  Pitt,  the  latter 
painted  in  England  by  Peale.  In  the  hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  full-length  portrait 
of  Washington,  attended  by  Lafayette  and  Colonel 
Tilghman,  with  an  army  passing  in  review.  It  was 
painted  by  Peale  to  commemorate  the  surrender 
of  the  British  at  Yorktown. 

The  State-House  at  Annapolis  was  built  at  the 
time  when  the  smothered  flames  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tion were  ready  to  burst  into  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. In  it  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Maryland  first  assembled  in  1773.  The  ma- 
jority then  sympathized  with  the  patriotic  move- 
ments in  Boston  which  led  to  the  destruction 
of  cargoes  of  tea  in  the  harbor  of  that  town,  and 
the  closing  of  its  port  against  commerce  of  every 
kind.  In  their  grave  deliberations  on  this  severe 
punishment  by  the  British  ministry,  these  repre- 
sentatives  fostered  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  citi- 
zens at  a  public  meeting  in  Annaiolis,  a  few  days 
before  the  closing  of  the  port  of  the  New  England 
capital,  when  they  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  unan- 
imous opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  town  of 
Boston  is  now  suffering  in  the  common  cause  of 
America ;  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  every  colony 
in  America  to  unite  in  effectual  measures  to  obtain 
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a  repeal  of  the  late  act  of  Parliament  for  blocking 
up  the  harbor  of  Boston."  From  the  office  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  in  the  State- House,  a  citizen 
wrote  to  England  at  that  time  :  "  All  America  is 
in  a  flame!  I  hear  strange  language  everyday. 
The  colonists  are  ripe  for  any  measures  that  will 
tend  to  the  p reservation  of  what  they  call  their 
natural  liberties.  *****  Expresses  are 
flying  from  province  to  province.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal opinion  here  that  the  mother  country  can- 
not support  a  contention  with  these  settlements  if 
they  abide  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  their 
associations." 

It  was  in  the  Hall  of  the  Houseof  Representatives, 
that  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Annapolis  held 
conferences  concerning  the  ship  Peggy  Stamrt, 
which  arrived  at  Annapolis  at  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  with  about  twenty-three  hundred  pounds 
of  tea  on  board,  consigned  to  Thomas  C.  Williams 
&  Co.  of  that  city.  That  "detestable  plant"  was 
then  by  common  consent  proscribed  throughout 
the  colonies.  Anthony  Stewart,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel,  paid  the  duties  thereon,  in  violation  of 
stringent  non-importation  agreements,  and  intense 
exitement  was  created  among  the  citizens.  A  pub- 
lic meeting  was  called  to  consider  the  subject.  Mr. 
Stewart  hastened  to  declare,  publicly,  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  doing  wrong.  At  the  meeting,  he 
and  Williams  acknowledged  their  error  in  the 
most  humiliating  terms,  in  writing,  over  their 
respective  signatures.  Hut  the  exasperated  people, 
distrusting  the  sincerity  of  their  penitence,  were 
dis]>osed  to  present  Stewart,  the  chief  offender, 
with  a  garment  of  tar  and  feathers.  The  majority 
of  the  citizens  were  averse  to  violence,  but  a  des- 
perate minority  resolved  to  burn  the  obnoxious 
brig  that  bore  the  tea  over  the  ocean.  In  this 
extremity,  Mr.  Stewart,  following  the  advice  of 
Charles  Carroll,  who  wished  to  allay  the  public 
exitement,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  going 
on  board  of  his  vessel,  ran  her  aground,  and  with 
his  own  hand  applied  the  torch  and  reduced  her 
to  a  wreck. 

As  the  Revolution  advanced,  Robert  Eden,  the 
last  of  the  proprietary  governors  of  Maryland,  was 
compelled  to  abdicate,  and  yield  the  affairs  of  the 
province  into  the  hands  of  a  Provincial  Convention, 
who  took  possession  of  the  Statc-Honso  and  the 
public  records,  as  representatives  of  an  independent 
people.  They  did  not  consider  it  necessary  "to 
suppress  every  exercise  of  authority  under  the 


crown,"  and  so  they  did  not  concur  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress,  recommending  the  several 
colonies  to  form  provisional  state  governments. 
But,  through  the  efforts  of  leading  citizens,  a  great 
change  in  public  sentiment  in  Maryland  was  s|>eed- 
ily  effected,  and  the  Convention  authorized  its 
delegates  in  the  Congress  to  vote  for  the  resolution, 
declaring  the  colonies  free  and  independent  states. 
They  did  so  on  the  2d  of  July,  1776,  and  on  the 
6th  of  the  same  month,  the  Convention  issued  from 
the  State-House  this  declaration  :  "That  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  has  violated  his  compact  with  this 
people,  and  that  they  owe  no  allegiance  to  him." 
Thenceforward  Maryland  was  among  the  foremost  in 
furnishing  men  and  supplies  for  the  great  struggle. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  a  most  important  and 
imi>osirig  ceremony  was  performed  at  the  State- 
House  at  Annapolis.  There  Thomas  Johnson,  the 
delegate  in  the  Continental  Congress  who  had  nomi- 
nated Washington  for  the  position  of  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  American  armies,  was  proclaimed 
the  first  republican  Governor  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized State  of  Maryland.  That  proclamation  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  assem- 
bled in  front  of  the  State-House,  who  there  formed 
a  procession  whilst  thirteen  cannon-peals  (the 
national  salute)  were  given,  in  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. On  the  same  spot  rendezvoused  most  of  the 
Maryland  troop,  from  time  to  time,  when  about 
to  depart  for  the  Continental  army.  Among  these 
were  Pulaski's  Legion  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
which  was  raised  chiefly  in  Maryland  and  organized 
in  Annapolis,  and  for  whom  the  Moravian  Sisters 
at  Bethlehem  wrought  a  beautiful  crimson  silk 
1  banner.  The  memory  of  that  act  has  been  en- 
balmed,  by  Longfellow,  in  his  immortal  "  Hymn  of 
the  Moravian  Nuns  at  the  consecration  of  Pulaski's 
Banner,"  ending  with  the  following  stanza: 

"'  Take  thy  banner ;  and  il  e'er 

Thou  should'sl  press  the  soldier's  bier, 
And  the  muffled  drum  should  beat 
To  the  trearl  of  mournful  fcer, 
Then  this  crimson  flay  shall  be 
Martial  cloak  and  shroud  for  thec  !' 

And  the  warrior  took  that  banner  proud, 
And  it  was  his  martial  cloak  and  shroud." 

Pulaski  bore  that  tunner  through  many  a  martial 
scene,  until  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  Savan- 
nah, in  the  autumn  of  1779. 

The  open  space  around  the  State-House  was  the 
theatre  of  many  and  varied  military  displays  during 
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the  later  years  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 
There,  in  the  spring  of  1781,  were  encamped  the 
trooi>s  under  Lafayette.  He  had  been  sent  to  co- 
operate with  a  French  fleet  in  attempts  to  capture 
the  traitor  Arnold,  who,  with  a  force  of  British 
and  Tories,  had  invaded  Virginia.  During  his 
sojourn  there,  the  harbor  of  Annapolis  was  block- 
aded by  two  British  sloops  of  war,  which  the  Mar- 
quis caused  to  be  frightened  away  by  a  sloop  and 
another  small  vessel,  each  crowded  with  men,  and 
the  sloop  carrying  an  eighteen-pound  gun.  In 
August  of  the  same  year,  more  than  two  thousand 
Maryland  militia  were  assembled  near  the  State- 
House,  for  the  puqtose  of  resisting  an  expected 
attack  from  a  British  squadron  which  had  entered 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Toward  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber might  have  been  seen  from  the  windows  of  the 
State-House  a  fleet  of  transports  from  the  Head 
of  Elk,  bearing  troops  for  service  in  Virginia.  A 
few  days  later,  four  thousand  French  troops  of 
Kochambeau's  army,  and  a  train  of  artillery, 
marched  into  Annaj>olis  from  the  north,  on  their 
way  to  join  the  Americans  under  Washington  in  a 
siege  of  Yorktown,  where  Cornwallis  was  seated 
within  intrenchments.  They  encamped  for  three 
days  around  the  State-House,  and  the  general  offi- 
cers were  entertained  by  Governor  Lee,  at  his  luxu- 
rious mansion.  At  the  same  time,  several  French 
frigates  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Annapolis. 

When  the  independence  of  the  colonies  was 
assured  by  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  at  Yorktown  in  October,  1781,  Washington, 
on  his  way  northward  from  the  field  of  triumph, 
passed  through  Annapolis,  where  he  halted  two 
or  three  days.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival,  all 
business  was  suspettdcdf  and  the  streets,  the  bal- 
conies and  the  windows  were  crowded  with  people 
who  desired  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  whom  they 
regarded  as  the  savior  of  their  country.  In  the 
open  air,  in  front  of  the  State- House,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  crowd  of  people,  he  was  met 
by  a  deputation  of  the  municipal  authorities,  led 
by  John  Bullen,  Mayor  of  Annapolis,  and  presented 
by  him  with  a  patriotic  and  eulogistic  address  in 
trie  name  of  the  citizens.  On  the  same  day  Wash- 
ington visited  the  legislative  chambers  in  the 
State-House,  where  he  met  the  Governor  and 
chief  officers  of  state,  and  many  members  of  the 
General  Assembly.  On  .the  following  day  he  was 
entertained  at  a  public  dinner  given  by  the  Legis- 
lature.   In  the  evening  the  city  was  illuminated,  | 


and  a  large  assemblage  of  ladies  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  Chief.  That  assem- 
blage was  composed  of  the  best  society  of  Anna- 
polis, which  was  then  renowned  for  the  beauty  of 
its  women.  An  English  resident,  writing  Iron) 
that  city  more  than  ten  years  before,  said  :  "I  am 
|>ersuaded,  there  is  not  a  town  in  England  of  the 
same  size  of  Annapolis,  which  can  boast  a  greater 
number  of  fashionable  ami  handsome  women  ;  and 
were  I  not  satisfied  to  the  contrary,  1  should  sup- 
I>ose  that  the  majority  of  our  belles  possessed  every 
advantage  of  a  long  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  manners  and  habits  of  your  great  metropolis." 
It  is  said  that  this  compliment  to  the  ladies  of  An- 
napolis a  century  ago,  would  be  equally  appropn 
ate  at  the  present  time. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  Rochambeau,  the 
leader  of  the  French  allies  of  the  Americans,  em- 
barked for  his  native  country  at  Annapolis.  He- 
arrived  there  early  in  January,  17S2,  with  his  bril- 
liant suite.  Among  these  was  the  Marquis  de  Chas- 
tellux  and  General  de  Choisey.  They  were  wel- 
comed in  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  State-House 
with  a  brief  address  from  Governor  Paca,  and 
received  there  the  congratulations  of  leading  citi- 
zens. On  the  following  morning,  Rochambeau  and 
his  companions  embarked  for  France  in  the  ship 
L'  Emcr.tutfc 

In  the  spring  of  1783,  when  official  intelligence 
of  peace  reached  Annapolis,  Governor  Paca  ap- 
pointed  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for 
the  great  blessing.  A  spacious  temiR>rary  building 
was  erected  on  Carroll  Green,  to  accommodate 
several  hundred  people  at  a  banquet  on  that  occa- 
sion. Thirteen  cannon  were  placed  near,  to  give  a 
national  salute  when  the  proclamation  should  be 
read  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  was  a  joyous 
scene.  At  the  table  was  a  notable  gathering  of  the 
magnates  of  Maryland.  The  demonstrations  of  de- 
light were  profound  and  sincere.  At  night  nearly 
the  wholecity  was  brilliantly  lighted  bycandlesand 
bonfires.  The  State-House  was  illuminated  from 
basement  to  eaves  with  hundreds  of  candles  ;  and  a 
brilliant  entertainment  was  given  to  the  ladies  at 
the  ball-room,  a  spacious  edifice  on  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  Street,  in  which  the  Legislature  had  held 
its  sessions,  while  the  State-House  was  a-building. 

The  most  notable  historic  event  which  hallows 
the  old  State-House  at  Annapolis,  occurred  there 
in  December,  1783.    The  Continental  army  had 
I  been  wholly  disbanded  at  New  York  late  in  Novem- 
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ber,  when  the  last  British  soldier  had  left  our 
country.  At  a  noted  tavern  in  that  city,  yet 
standing,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets, 
Washington  had  bidden  his  general  officers  fare- 
well, with  peculiar  tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  he 
had  received  the  parting  blessings  of  a  great  multi- 
tude of  his  fellow-citizens  as  he  left  the  ferry  stairs 
at  Whitehall  in  his  barge,  for  Paulus'  Hook  (now 
Jersey  City)  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey 
toward  his  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac 
river.  He  had  lingered  a  few  days  in  Philadelphia, 
to  adjust  his  accounts  with  the  proper  officer,  and 
had  hastened  to  Annapolis  (where  the  Continental 
Congress  were  then  in  session)  to  resign  into  their 
hands  the  commission  of  Commander-in-chief  which 
he  had  received  from  that  body  in  June,  1775. 

Washington,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his 
military  staff,  arrived  at  Annapolis  toward  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  19th  of  December.  He 
was  met  a  few  miles  from  the  city  by  Generals 
Gates  and  Smallwood,  and  several  leading  citizens 
of  Annapolis.  On  entering  the  town,  he  was 
greeted  with  discharges  of  cannon  and  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  was  escorted  to  Mann's  Hotel  where 
apartments  had  been  provided  for  him. 

On  the  following  day,  after  receiving  visits  from 
many  of  the  citizens,  he  called  upon  General 
Mifflin,  the  President  of  Congress,  and  informed 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  his  commission. 
The  fact  was  communicated  to  the  Congress,  and 
that  body  resolved  to  receive  it  at  a  public  audience 
on  the  following  Tuesday.  They  then  adjourned, 
and  many  of  the  members,  with  civil  and  military 
officers  of  state  then  in  Annapolis,  dined  with 
Washington  at  the  table  of  President  Mifflin,  that 
day.  On  Sunday  the  Chief  returned  some  of  the 
visits  of  citizens. 

On  Monday  the  Congress  gave  Washington  a 
public  dinner  at  the  ball-room,  when  more  than 
two  hundred  distinguished  persons  sat  at  the  table. 
Toasts  were  drunk,  speeches  were  made,  and  joy- 
fulness  pervaded  the  whole  assembly.  At  night 
the  State-House  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
then  a  ball  was  given  by  the  members  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Maryland,  in  honor  of  their 
guest,  at  which  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Annapo- 
lis were  displayed  in  profusion.  Washington  opened 
the  ball  with  the  wife  of  James  McCubbin  of  that 
city,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  women 
of  that  day.  On  that  occasion  the  corporate 
authorities  of  Annapolis  presented  an  affectionate 


address  to  the  Chief,  and  in  his  response  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Almighty  would  "  dispose 
the  heart  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  im- 
prove the  great  prospect.of  happiness  before  them." 

The  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  December, 
dawned  brightly.  At  an  early  hour  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  had  gathered  around  and  within 
the  State-House.  The  Congress  assembled  at  the 
usual  place  of  meeting,  in  the  Senate  Chamber, 
at  ten  o'clock.  Nine  of  the  thirteen  states  were 
represented  by  an  aggregate  of  twenty  members 
— the  highest  number  ever  present  during  the  time 
of  the  session  at  Annapolis.  The  little  gallery  was 
filled  with  distinguished  ladies,  among  whom  sat 
Mrs.  Washington.  The  members  of  Congress  were 
all  seated  and  covered  ;  the  spectators  were  stand- 
ing and  uncovered.  Washington  entered  the  room 
with  Charles  Thomson,  the  venerable  Secretary 
'of  Congress,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  a 
chair.  The  members  then  uncovered  their  heads, 
and  the  President,  rising  from  his  seat,  said  to  the 
Chief:  "The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
are  prepared  to  receive  your  communication." 
Washington  then  arose,  and,  with  great  dignity  of 
manner  and  deep  feeling,  said  : 

"  Mr.  President:  The  great  events  on  which 
my  resignation  depended,  having  at  length  taken 
place,  I  have  now  the  honor  of  offering  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  presenting 
myself  before  them  to  surrender  into  their  hands 
the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the  indul- 
gence of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

"  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a 
respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  ap- 
pointment I  accepted  with  diffidence ;  a  diffidence  in 
my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which, 
however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

"The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  veri- 
fied the  most  sanguine  expectations;  and  my  grati- 
tude for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  in- 
creases with  every  review  of  the  momentous  contest. 

"While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in 
general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings 
not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar 
services  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the 
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war.  It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential 
officers  to  compose  ray  family  should  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend 
in  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the 
favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

'•  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  last  act  of  my  official  life  by  commending  the 
interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendence of  them,  to  His  holy  keeping. 

"  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and,  bidding 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body  under 
whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer 
my  commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the 
employments  of  public  life." 

The  General  then  advanced  and  delivered  to  the 
President  his  commission,  with  the  copy  of  his 
address,  which  he  had  read,  and,  resuming  his 
place,  was  addressed  by  General  Mifflin  in  the 
following  manner: 

"Sir.-  The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled, 
receive  with  emotions  too  affecting  for  utterance, 
the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authorities  under 
which  you  have  led  their  troops  with  success 
through  a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  war.  Called  upon 
by  your  country  to  defend  its  invaded  rights,  you 
accepted  the  sacred  charge  before  it  had  formed 
alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  without  funds  or  a 
government  to  support  you.  You  have  conducted 
the  great  military  contest  with  wisdom  and  forti- 
tude, invariably  regarding  the  rights  of  the  civil 
power  through  all  disasters  and  changes.  You  have, 
by  the  love  and  confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens, 
enabled  them  to  display  their  martial  genius,  and 
transmit  their  fame  to  posterity.  You  have  perse- 
vered, till  these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnani- 
mous King  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a 
just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  freedom,  safety 
and  independence;  on  which  happy  event  we 
sincerely  join  you  in  congratulations. 

"Having  defended  the  standard  of  Liberty  in 
this  new  world  :  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to 
those  who  inflict  and  to  those  who  feel  oppresson, 
you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with 
the  blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens;  but  the  glory 
of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  mili- 
tary command. 

"  We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the  army 


in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge  ourselves 
with  the  interests  of  those  confidential  officers  who 
have  attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  moment. 

M  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of 
our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectable 
nation.  And  for  you  we  address  to  Him  our 
earnest  prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved  may  be 
fostered  with  all  His  care ;  that  your  days  may  be 
happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious  ;  and  that  He 
will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  world 
cannot  give. " 

So  was  witnessed  in  the  State-House  at  Annapolis 
the  crowning  act  of  the  revolution  which  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  moral 
spectacle  more  grand  and  significant  than  any  that 
the  world  had  ever  seen.  For  more  than  eight 
years  Washington  had  led  the  armies  of  the  Patriots 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  distressing  war, 
bearing  at  times  the  weight  of  an  inchoate  nation 
upon  his  shoulders,  yet  refusing  to  receive  a  farthing 
of  compensation  lor  his  great  labors.  "  As  to  pay, 
sir,"  he  said  to  the  President  of  Congress,  when 
he  received  his  commission,  "  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress  that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration 
could  have  tempted  me  to  accept  the  arduous  em- 
ployment at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it. 
I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses. 
Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that 
is  all  I  desire." 

Now,  when  the  war,  so  glorious  in  its  results, 
was  ended,  Washington  gave  back  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  sovereign  people  that  commission, 
with  all  its  wealth  of  honors  and  benefits  to  a  new- 
born nation.  Although  it  had,  at  one  time,  in- 
vested him  with  the  absolute  powers  of  a  Dictator, 
he  had  ever  used  it  solely  for  the  public  good,  and 
never  for  private  benefit.  When  it  was  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  people,  he  put  aside  his  military  trap, 
pings,  and  in  the  garb  of  a  simple  civilian,  and 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  he  rode 
toward  Mount  Vernon  to  seek  the  coveted  repose 
of  domestic  life.  All  the  way  from  Annapolis  to 
Alexandria,  as  from  New  York  to  Anna|x>lis,  their 
progress  was  like  a  triumphal  march,  for  every- 
where they  received  the  homage  of  a  truly  grateful 
people. 
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The  incident  illustrated  by  the  following  State- 
ments and  Resignation,'  forms  a  fitting  supplement 
to  Dr.  Lossing's  paper  on  "The  Maryland  State 
House."  These  documents  are  all  literal  copies 
of  the  originals,  which  are  duly  signed  by  the 
respective  parties.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  con- 
versation on  Kent  Island,  led  to  the  scene  in  the  , 
State  Senate,  which  drew  out  these  Statements  and 
the  Resignation. 

Statement  of  Samuel  Chase.1 

On  the  Seventh  day  of  last  March  I  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  the  Senate  (of  Maryland)  to 
give  Information  respecting  a  declaration  by  me 
"  That  there  were  Tories  in  the  Senate." 

I  waited  on  the  Senate  and  informed  them  that 
I  did  not  think  they  had  any  Power  to  require  my 
appearance  before  them  to  examine  into  the  Mis- 
conduct of  any  of  their  body,  because  by  the  Con- 
stitution they  had  no  power  of  Expulsion  which 
was  only  given  to  the  House  of  Delegates  under  a 
restriction  to  be  exercised  only  once  for  the  same 
offence.  I  declared  that  I  never  had  said  there 
were  Traitors  in  the  Senate,  but  I  would  mention 
what  I  had  said  if  it  was  desired.  Mr.  Tilghman 
and  Mr.  Carroll  immediately  asked  me,  if  I  had 
said  that  they,  or  either  of  them,  had  applied  to 


1  These  documents  are  from  the  admirable  Collection  of 
M.  M.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  numerous  other  like  valuable  contributions,  which  will 
appear  in  our  pages,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  arise. 

1  Samuel  Chase  was  a  son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Chase,  and  was 
born  in  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  April  17th,  1741.  lie 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1 761,  and  settled  in  Annapolis, 
where  he  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  He  was  for  twenty 
years  a  member  of  the  Colonial  legislature,  and  was  a 
recognised  leader  in  the  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and 
other  tyrannous  attempts  of  the  mother  country.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  and  of  Con- 
gress from  1774  to  1779,  where  his  ability  and  integrity  made 
him  a  man  of  mark.  He  was  one  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  178S,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Convention  to  perfect  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  Chief-Justice  of  the  General  Court  of  Mary- 
land  from  1 791  to  1796,  when  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
Justice  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  He  was  impeached  on 
purely  political  grounds,  at  the  instance  of  John  Randolph 
of  Roanoke,  in  1804,  but  was  honorably  acquitted.  He  died 
on  the  19th  of  June,  181 1. 


Gen.  Howe  for  protection.  To  this  question  I 
answered  that  I  had  never  said  so.  I  then  repeated 
that  if  I  was  desired,  I  would  relate  every  thing  I 
had  said— being  desired  to  relate  what  I  said  and 
to  Disclose  all  I  knew  relative  to  the  conduct  of 
any  of  the  Senate.  I  premised  that  I  did  not  intend 
to  have  spoke  of  the  Senate  at  this  time,  as  I  had 
done,  if  I  had  not  been  urged  to  it  in  conversation 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates respecting  a  Bill  then  depending  for  the 
relief  of  the  Non-Jurors,  because  I  proposed  to 
publish  what  I  knew,  before  the  next  Election  for 
Senators.  I  then  informed  the  Senate  that  on  the 
14th  inst.,  being  asked  by  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  my  opinion  of  the  Bill  I  condemned 
it  in  strong  terms  and  ol>scrved  that  I  believed 
that  there  was  a  design  in  some  Members  of  Both 
Houses  to  relieve  all  Non-Jurors  and  that  "  There 
were  some  Tories  and  some  not  Whiggs  in  Both 
Houses"  and  that  I  would  (if  requested)  give  the 
information  and  Facts  on  which  I  grounded  this 
opinion. 

Mr.  Nicholson  then  informed  the  Senate  that  in 
company  with  him,  in  the  presence  of  several 
Gentlemen  on  the  15th  I  had  said  there  were 
Traitors  in  the  Senate. — To  this  I  answered  that 
He  was  certainly  mistaken,  that  I  did  not  recollect 
I  had  made  use  of  such  an  Expression  ;  that  I  could 
not  have  spoken  in  the  plural  number,  because  I 
knew  of  no  fact  which  could  have  justified  it — 
That  if  I  had  said  there  was  a  Traitor  in  the 
Senate,  I  did  not  remember  it,  but  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  such  a  conclusion  had  been  drawn  from 
some  Transaction  I  had  related  of  one  of  the  Body. 
Mr.  Nicholson  said  he  could  not  be  positive,  but 
he  believed  I  had  said  there  were  Traitors  in  the 
Senate. 

I  then  mentioned  to  the  Senate  what  I  had  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Paca  passed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Wilson  on  Kent  Island,  which  was  confirmed 
in  substance  by  Mr.  Nicholson.  I  also  mentioned 
that  in  December,  1776,  the  day  before  Congress 
left  Philadelphia,  I  was  informed  by  several  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  Mr.  Carroll  had  declared 
that  he  would  not  have  come  as  a  Delegate  but  to 
bring  about  a  Reconciliation.  This  Mr.  Carroll 
admitted  and  said  it  was  his  sentiment  and  justified 
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by  the  Instructions  from  this  State.  I  also  men- 
tioned that  on  the  same  day  I  was  informed  by 
several  Members  of  Congress  that  either  Mr. 
Carroll  or  Mr.  Tilghman,  or  Both  had  proposed 
to  them  in  the  Congress  Room  "To  send  Com- 
missioners to  General  Howe  to  ask  for  Terms." — 
Mr.  Carroll  said  he  did  not  remember  he  ever 
made  such  proposals ;  Mr.  Tilghman  said  he  never 
did— being  asked  from  what  member  of  Congress 
I  was  told  this  Matter,  answered  I  could  not 
exactly  remember,  but  I  believed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Adams,  but  was  positive  I  was  so  informed  by 
several  members. 

Being  asked  if  I  knew  of  any  other  conduct 
which  I  deemed  exceptionable  in  any  other  mem- 
ber and  requested  to  say  all  I  knew  of  any  of  the 
Body  I  observed  that  there  was  a  connection 
between  Mr.  Jennings  family  and  mine,  which  I 
did  not  desire  to  have  broken  off,  but,  that  I 
might  not  be  deemed  partial  I  would  inform  them 
that  Mr.  Jennings  had  taken  an  oath  of  Allegiance 
and  fidelity  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  after  he 
had  qualified  as  a  Senator,  that  in  my  Opinion  no 
man  could  hold  and  yield  Allegiance  to  two  States 
and  that  I  thought  Mr.  Jennings  not  entitled  to  a 
Seat  in  the  Senate,  but  I  do  not  remember  nor  do 
I  believe  I  said  Mr.  Jennings  was  of  a  suspicious 
character  from  his  connections  or  that  he  ought  to 
be  expelled.  To  have  said  this  first  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  my  desire  to  preserve  the 
Harmony  between  our  Families;  to  have  said  the 
latter  would  have  been  contrary  to  my  opinion  of 
the  power  of  the  Senate  over  their  members  and 
expressed  at  their  Table  I  included  with  reading 
the  letter  by  the  President  and  mentioning  the  con- 
versation I  had  been  informed  passed  between  him 
and  Doctor  Craigg  which  is  stated  in  substance  on 
the  Journal. 

Being  called  on  by  Mr.  Nicholson  to  name  the 
Traitor  in  the  Senate,  I  answered  that  I  did  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  said  there  was  a  Traitor  in 
the  Senate.  That  I  thought  any  man  who  had 
uken  an  oath  to  support  our  Independence  and 
who  had  accepted  an  office  under  the  New  Govern- 
ment and  who  would  afterwards  have  given  up 
our  Independence  was  in  my  opinion  a  Traitor, 
that  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Paca  Mr. Wilson  had 
told  him  (on  Kent  Island,  March,  1778)  after  he 
had  qualified  as  a  Senator  that  He  would  give  up 


our  Independence  and  therefore  thought  Mr.  Wil- 
son a  Tory  and  and  a  Traitor. 
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Statement  of  William  Paca.1 

State  of  the  conversation  between  Mi.  Paca, 
Mr.  Wilson  and  others  at  Kent  Island. 

Mr.  W.  Paca,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  Mr.  N.  Thomas, 
Mr.  T.  Wright  and  Mr.  S.  Wilson  met  at  Kent 
Island  on  their  way  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  was  held  in  March  1778,  where  the  conver- 
sation repeatedly  turned  on  the  state  of  our  affairs, 
and  the  mode  of  our  filling  up  our  quota  of  troops. 

Mr.  Paca  soon  after  this  meeting  let  Mr.  Wilson 
sec  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Chase,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  our  affairs  being  in  a  very  bad 
way,  and  our  army  wretchedly  circumstanced. 

Mr.  Wilson  appeared  exceedingly  alarmed  by 
the  critical  situation  of  our  affairs. 

On  the  subject  of  filling  up  our  quota  of  troops, 
the  gentlemen  in  company,  except  Mr.  Wilson, 
were  for  a  draft  of  the  militia.  Mr.  Wilson  ob- 
jected to  it  as  a  mode  to  which  the  people  in  their 
situation  at  that  time  would  not  submit,  and  pro- 
posed that  lands  in  the  several  counties  should 
be  offered  to  recruits,  and  said  he  would  cheer- 
fully part  with  a  proportion  of  his  land  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Wilson  also  expressed  a  desire  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  all  ranks  would  voluntarily  turn 
out  and  reinforce  Gen.  Washington,  and  declared 
he  would  freely  join  them  for  that  purpose. 

1  William  Paca  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  horn  at  Wye  Hall, 
Harford  county,  Maryland,  October  31st,  1740,  and  educated 
at  Philadelphia  College.  Having  chosen  the  law  for  his 
profession,  he  went  to  London,  where  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  the  Inner  Temple  January  14th,  1762.  He  set- 
tled in  \nnapolis  on  his  return,  and  became  a  leading  lawyer. 
In  1771  he  became  a  member  of  the  Colonial  legislature, 
and  his  intrepid  patriotism  made  him  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  opposition  to  the  encroachments  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Correspond- 
ence and  of  Congress  from  1774  to  1779,  and  a  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  subsequently  held 
high  judicial  positions  in  his  own  state,  and  in  1782  (and 
again  in  1786)  was  elected  Governor.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Constitutional  Convention  in  1788,  and 
United  States  District  Judge  from  178910  his  death  in  1799. 
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AN  EXCITING  SCENE,  ETC. 


One  morning,  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Wright  and 
Mr.  Wilson  were  disputing  on  the  mode  of  filling 
up  our  quota,  Mr.  Wright  contending  for  the 
draft,  Mr.  Wilson  said  he  was  satisfied  that  mode 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  if  no  other 
plan  could  be  adopted,  we  had  better  give  up  the 
opposition,  and  make  the  best  terms  with  Britain 
we  could,  upon  which  Mr.  Wright  asked  him  i 
"And  what;  give  up  independence?"  Towhich 
Mr.  Wilson  answered  "  Yes."  On  hearing  which 
expression,  Mr.  Paca,  who  was  in  bed  in  a  room 
which  adjoined  that  in  which  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr. 
Wilson  had  the  conversation,  arose  and  came  has- 
tily in,  and  expressed  himself  with  warmth  to  Mr. 
Wilson  for  declaring  such  a  sentiment. 

Mr.  Paca's  warmth  soon  subsiding,  he  told  Mr. 
Wilson  he  thought  him  an  honest  man,  though  his 
nerves  were  but  weak. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  conversations 
which  passed  between  Mr.  Wilson  and  myself  and 
others  at  Kent  Island  Ferry,  and  is,  I  think,  a 
just  general  state  of  the  whole  of  what  did 


Endorsed — State  pf  the  conversation  between 
several  gentlemen  at  Kent  Island  March  1778. 

Statement  of  Joseph  Nicholson,  Jr.1 

On  my  way  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  March, 
1778,  at  Kent  Island,  I  met  there  with  Mr.  Paca, 
Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Thomas.  Soon 
after  I  seated  myself,  Mr.  Wilson  asked  me  what 
I  thought  of  our  public  affairs.  I  can't  recollect 
what  reply  I  made,  but  it  led  to  a  conversation 
upon  that  subject,  from  which  I  discovered  Mr. 
Wilson  thought  them  in  a  bad  way.  Soon  after- 
wards Mr.  Wilson  was  engaged  with  other  company 
and  the  conversation  ended.  As  the  Assembly 
were  then  called  to  fill  up  our  quota  of  troops,  we 
had  repeatedly  conversation  on  that  subject.  The 
gentlemen  were  for  a  draft.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
against  it,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  not  answer. 

On  the  subsequent  morning  Mr.  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Wright  and  myself  happened 
to  be  first  up  and  being  seated  by  the 


fire  side,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  mode 
of  filling  up  our  quota,  and  I  think  Mr.  Wilson 
and  myself  differed  about  the  mode.  Mr.  Wright 
and  myself  urged  the  necessity  of  a  draft,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  mode  would 
not  be  submitted  to  by  the  people,  and  said  it 
would  be  more  eligible  for  the  men  of  fortune  to 
part  freely  with  their  property  to  raise  the  men 
than  to  make  the  experiment  by  draft,  and  said  he 
would  most  cheerfully  part  with  his  for  that  purpose. 

The  conversation  continued  some  time  between 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Wilson,  and  I  heard  Mr. 
Wilson  say,  that  he  thought  we  had  better  make 
peace  with  Britain  and  obtain  the  best  terms  in 
our  power.  I  think  Mr.  Wright  asked  him  if  he 
was  for  giving  up  independence,  and  he  replied 
that  he  was,  if  thereby  we  could  obtain  good 
terms.  This  brought  Mr.  Paca  in  great  haste  from 
his  bed,  which  stood  very  near  to  us  in  the  next 
room.  He  censured  Mr.  Wilson  for  that  expres- 
sion, and  some  heat  and  warm  expressions  took 
place  between  him  and  Mr.  Wilson,  but  it  soon 
ended. 

From  the  whole  of  the  conversation  that  passed 
I  never  supposed  Mr.  Wilson  wanted  attachment 
to  the  cause,  or  that  his  conduct  and  expressions 
proceeded  from  an  aversion  to  independence,  but 
did  apprehend  that  he  was  much  alarmed  at  the 
situation  of  our  affairs  and  the  prospect  of  a  draft 
being  made.  I  have  thought  that  Mr.  Wilson 
has  not  appeared  of  late  so  zealous  in  our  cause  as 
he  did  when  he  first  came  into  the  Council  of 

Endorsed— Joseph  Nicholson,  Esq.  Relation 
of  the  conversation  at  Kent  Island,  March,  1778. 

Resignation  of  Samuel  Wilson.* 

I  do  hereby  resign  my  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Maryland.  Given  under  my  hand  and 
seal  this  28th  day  of  October,  1779. 


1  Joseph  Nicholson,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  from  Kent  County. 

'See Samuel  Wilson,  under  the  head  of  Notes 
and  Queries. 
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A  CURIOUS 


Of  the  fifty  or  sixty  towns,  villages  and  cities 
in  the  United  States  that  bear  the  name  of  Spring- 
field, indeed  of  the  smaller  cities  of  whatever  name, 
there  is  not  one  that  repays  a  visit  better  than 
Springfield,  Mass.  One  of  the  handsomest  and 
roost  flourishing  inland  cities  upon  the  Continent, 
its  citizens  take  pride  in  keeping  it  cleanly  and 
inviting,  and  find  a  pleasure  in  welcoming  visitors. 
Its  hotel  accommodations  are  more  than  ample, 
and  generally  very  excellent,  while  the  thrifty,  yet 


LANDMARK. 

moderately  enterprising  character  of  its  business 
houses,  renders  certain  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
provement which  has  marked  its  history  for  some 
years  past.  It  was  settled  in  1635,  and  incorpora- 
ted as  a  town  in  1646,  though  its  fresh,  cheerful 
aspect  would  lead  a  transient  visitor  to  imagine 
that  it  is  a  neiv  city.  But  if  his  stay  be  prolonged 
a  few  days,  he  will  discover  that  evidences  are  not 
wanting  of  its  antiquity.  Among  these,  at  the 
corner  of  Federal  Square  and  State  street,  he  will 
find  the  curious  guide-stone  represented  in  our  en- 
graving. The  stone  is  dark  red,  and  the  emblems, 
etc.,  are  made  conspicuous  by  yellow  paint.  It  is 
about  six  feet  high,  two  feet  broad,  and  one  foot 
thick.  The  Masonic  emblems  and  the  main  inscrip- 
tion are  well  preserved,  while  the  I-atin  mottoes 
are  defaced,  and  one  of  them  is  illegible.  Ac- 
cording to  the  main  inscription,  it  was  erected  by 
Joseph  Wait,  Esq.,  of  Brookfield,  and  the  cause 
which  led  to  its  erection  is  reported  by  tradition  to 
be,  that  Mr.  Wait,  desiring  to  go  to  Boston,  took 
by  mistake  the  road  to  "  Skipmuck,"  now  Chico- 
pee  Falls,  and  narrowly  escaped  perishing  in  a 
snow-storm.  To  save  others  from  a  like  peril,  he 
caused  this  stone  to  be  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Boston  Road. 

Joseph  Wait  was  born  in  1732,  and  became  a 
man  of  considerable  local  repute,  holding,  it  is 
said,  at  different  times,  a  number  of  town  and 
county  offices.  That  he  was  a  sober,  steady  man, 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety  or  ninety-one  years,  he  still 
was  wont  to  indulge  in  horseback  riding,  as  it  is 
chronicled  that  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  in  1823. 

The  Masonic  fraternity  of  Springfield  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  take  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  this  venerable  landmark,  now  falling 
into  decay.  It  is  scarred  in  several  places  by  bul- 
let-marks. In  the  Shay  Rebellion  it  was  the  scene 
of  a  skirmish  between  Gen.  Sheppard's  company 
and  the  insurgents,  when  it  received  these  scars. 

Chief  Justice  Waite  is  a  descendant  of  a  branch 
of  the  Wait  family  which  removed  to  Lynn,  Con- 
necticut, in  early  times. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  THE  PENN  CHARTER. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  THE  PENN  CHARTER  OF  1683. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  early  settlers  upon  this  Continent  had 
exiled  themselves  from  the  lands  of  their  nativity, 
the  homes  of  their  childhood,  to  escape  the  intol- 
erant spirit  that  at  that  time  prevailed  in  all 
nations  of  the  old  world, 
and  though  not  a  few  of 
them  hail  themselves  ex- 
perienced the  tender  mer- 
cies of  religious  bigotry, 
they  brought  to  their  new 
homes  very  indistinct  con- 
ceptions of  religious  lib- 
erty. Claiming  the  right 
to  be  guided  alone  by 
their  own  consciences  in 
matters  of  faith  and  wor- 
ship, they  had  not  learned 
to  extend  the  same  right 
toothers.  Conscious  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  own 
convictions,  they  failed 
to  recognize  the  possibil- 
ity that  those  who  dif- 
fered from  them  might  be 
equally  sincere.  Correct 
views  of  religious  liberty 
soon  developed,  however, 
in  this  Western  world. 
Roger  Williams  is  justly 
credited  with  the  distinc- 


William  Pom. 

From  a  small  Ivory  Model  in  neMr**, 
HavA*.  a  co»emp.jrary  of  William 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Paul  Bkvan, 


tially  recognized.1  But  Penn  went  farther  than 
any  had  ventured  before ;  he  made  freedom  of 
conscience  absolute,  with  no  restriction  whatever, 
throughout  the  district  under  his  control. 

I  shall  revert  to  this  later  in  this  paper,  but  must 
now  digress  to  speak 
briefly  of  William  Penn, 
and  of  his  jwrsonal  expe- 
rience and  characteristic 
traits,  which  had  an  im- 
portant and  moulding 
influence  upon  all  his 
official  acts. 

After  the  usual  prepara- 
tory training,  young  Penn 
had  been  sent  to  Christ- 
church,  Oxford,  and  his 
natural  ability,  sustained 
by  earnest  application, 
had  given  him  an  honora- 
ble rank  among  the  stu- 
dents of  that  great  Col- 
lege—he delighted,  too, 
in  the  manly  out-of-door 
exercises  which  were  cal- 
culated to  develop  his  phy- 
sical powers.  With  a  tall, 
commanding  person, well- 
by  silvaw-s  knit  and  graceful ;  supe- 
rior mental  gifts  careful- 
ly cultivated;  that  easy, 


tion  of  having  been  a  leader  in  introducing  more  j  self-contained  suavity  of  manner  which  ever  at- 


Christ-like  principles  into  the  government  of  the 
American  Colonies,  but  to  William  Penn  belongs 
the  higher  glory  of  having  first  given  clear  and 
unlimited  legal  force  to  the  principle  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  form  his  own  creed  and  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  individual 
conscience,  with  no  check  or  hindrance  from  any 
earthly  power.  It  is  true  that  many  years  before, 
a  Toleration  Act  had  been  enacted  by  Parliament, 
but  it  was  only  partial  in  its  provisions.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  in  Rhode  Island  (1647),  and  later 
in  Maryland  (1649),  the  principle  had  been  par- 


tracts  all  classes,  and  that  candid,  straightforward, 
manly  deportment  which  ever  indicates  thorough 
honesty  of  heart  and  commands  universal  respect 


'The  Toleration  Act  adopted  by  the  Maryland  Assembly 
in  1649,  granted  freedom  of  faith  and  worship  only  to  every 
professed  l>elicvcr  in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Trinity,  while  any 
man  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  subject  to  the 
penalty  of  death.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island  provided  that 
"  all  men  might  walk  as  their  consciences  persuaded  them 
without  molestation — every  one  in  the  name  of  his  God." 
Hut  this  broad  provision  was  defined  to  forbid  any  ap 
to  what  the  authorities  might  regard  as  infidelity. 
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and  admiration — William  Penn  at  fifteen  justified 
the  pride  of  his  worldly,  ambitious  father,  and 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  brilliant  man  of  the 
world,  such  as  Sir  William  fondly  hoped  to  see 
him.    But  in  the  midst  of  his  college  career,  he 
came  under  an  influence  which  changed  the  whole 
course  of  his  after-life.    Thomas  Loe,  a  follower 
of  George  Fox  and  a  preacher  of  great  power, 
came  to  Oxford  in  the  course  of  his  travels — 
among  his  hearers  were  young  Penn  and  some  of 
his  student-associates,  several  of  \vhom,  including 
Penn,  were  deeply  impressed.    Under  these  im- 
pressions, he  and  others  rebelled  against  certain 
popish  innovations  in  the  College,  and  were  ex- 
pelled.   Sir  William's  indignation  at  this  disgrace 
of  his  son  passed  all  hounds,  and  he  drove  him 
from  home.    In  the  hope  of  dispelling  the  "Qua- 
ker" influence,  and  alluring  him  back  to  the 
world,  he  sent  the  youth  to  the  Continent.  The 
plan  partially  succeeded,  and  the  father's  hopes 
began  to  revive,  but  Divine  Providence  brought 
young  Penn,  now  almost  a  man,  again  under  the 
preaching  of  Loe,  and  the  impressions  returned 
with  such  force  that  Penn  resolved  to  identify  him- 
self thenceforward  openly  and  wholly  with  the 
despised   and   persecuted   Society   of  Friends. 
Neither  his  father's  persuasions  nor  wrath  (though 
the  latter  culminated  in  the  son's  expulsion  from 
home)  moved  him  from  his  purpose.    The  perse- 
cutions of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities, 
including  repeated  and  prolonged  imprisonments, 
were  alike  jjowerless  to  swerve  the  courageous 
young  man  from  the  course  which  his  conscience 
indicated  as  that  of  duty.    Penn's  consistent  life 
at  length  convinced  the  Baronet  that  his  son,  if 
mistaken,  was  at  least  sincere,  and  that  he  was  in- 
fluenced solely  by  religious  convictions  and  con- 
scientious scruples,  and  he  became  reconciled  to 
him.    At  the  death  of  Sir  William,  young  Penn 
succeeded  to  a  net  income  of  ^1500  (nearly 
$7500)  per  annum,  and  thenceforward  devoted 
himself  and  his  means  to  a  life  of  active  Christian 
and  philanthropic  labor,  becoming  an  eminent 
preacher  and  able  writer. 

In  1681,  William  Penn  preferred  his  claim 
against  the  British  Government  for  j£i 6,000  due 
his  father,  and  accepted  a  patent  from  Charles  II. 
for  "  three  degrees  of  latitude  by  five  degrees  of 
longitude,  west  of  the  Delaware."  Penn  wanted 
to  name  the  province  u  Sylvania"  on  account  of 
the  vast  forests  which  covered  the  land,  but  Charles 


insisted  upon  calbng  it  "Pennsylvania;"  Penn 
objected  to  this,  lest  persons  might  ascribe  the 
name  to  his  vanity,  but  the  king  satisfied  his  scru- 
ples by  professing  that  the  title  was  designed  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  the  admiral.  The  singu- 
lar unselfishness  of  William  Penn,  no  less  than  his 
rectitude  and  high  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men,  even  of  the  lower  degrees,  is  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  entire  history  of  his  rela- 
tions to  the  colony.  He  at  once,  upon  receipt  of 
the  grant,  set  himself  the  task  of  framing  just  and 
equitable  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
district,  and  sent  the  draft  over  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  settlers,  with  such  suggestions  of 
alterations  as  they  might  desire. 

In  August  of  the  following  year,  Penn,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  cherished  plan,  sailed  for  his 
colony,  arriving  at  Newcastle,  in  what  has  since 
become  Delaware,  on  the  6th  of  November.  So 
careful  was  he  of  the  interests  of  others,  that  he 
could  not  even  ignore  the  claims  of  the  Indians, 
but  within  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he  held  a 
council  with  their  chiefs  at  the  celebrated  Treaty 
Elm,1  and  purchased  of  them  (at  a  nominal  sum, 
it  is  true,  but  a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  their  desires) 
the  tract  included  in  his  patent  from  Charles.  He 
also  made  a  treaty  with  them,  creditable  to  both 
parties  in  its  inception  ami  its  terms  (but  still  more 
is  it  to  the  honor  of  both  that  neither  party  ever 
sought  to  evade  its  provisions). 

In  March,  1683,  (just  two  years  from  the  date 
of  his  patent),  Penn  convened  an  Assembly  at 
Philadelphia,  whereat  was  drafted  the  memorable 
Charter  that  has  been  aptly  styled  "The  Charter 
of  Liberties,"  in  which  the  generous,  honest, 
unselfish  Proprietor  surrendered  to  the  people 
what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  proprietorial 
rights,  such  as  the  appointment  of  officers  for 
their  government.  Indeed,  so  liberal  was  this 
Charter  in  its  concessions  and  requirements,  that 
the  government  of  the  Colony  was  in  all  essential 
respects  purely  democratic.  But  the  most  notice- 
able and  clearly  defined  of  its  enactments,  was 
that  hereinbefore  sjioken  of — the  making  freedom 
of  conscience  a  living  reality.  On  this  point,  its 
language  was  as  strong  and  unmistakable  as  it  could 
be  made— there  was  no  possible  excuse  for  any 
governmental  interference  with  the  religious  opin- 
ions or  practices  of  any  man,  woman  or  child,  so 

'  See  the  engraving,  page  93. 
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long  as  they  should  attempt  no  encroachment  upon 
any  right  of  their  neighbors.  This  Charter,  I"c.:n 
signed  and  sealed  with  his  own  hand.1 

The  attempts  of  enemies  to  overthrow  Penn's 
government  having,  after  a  temporary  success, 
been  completely  disappointed,  and  his  authority 

1  <  Hir  illustration  upon  page  95  is  a  photographic  copy  of 
the  original  autograph  and  seal,  with  the  attesting  signatures 
—the  whole  lieing  reduced  about  one-sixth  to  bring  it  within 
the  limits  of  our  page. 


restored,  he  agahi  visited  his  colony  in  1699. 
Finding  his  people  discontented  and  demanding 
additional  political  privileges,  he  pro  Jptly  acqui- 
esced, and  a  still  more  liberal  Charter  was  cheer- 
fully granted,  which  restored  the  people  to  content- 
ment and  prosperity.  Shortly  after  this,  the  good 
man  returned  to  his  English  home,  where  he 
remained  until,  in  1718,  he  went  to  his  Heavenly 
home,  with  a  noble  record — that  of  a  pure,  un- 
selfish, kind-hearted  Christian  philanthropist. 


THE  COINS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


By  a.  C.  Zabriskjb. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  State  of  New 
York  cannot  boast  of  ever  having  had  a  regular 
coinage.  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey  issued  coppers  after  the  close  of  the 
Revolution.  The  coinage  of  the  two  latter  States 
was  very  extensive,  and  the  pieces  were  frequently 
found  in  circulation  up  to  the  time  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  copper  cent.  The  New  York  Legis- 
lature appears  to  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
the  matter.  From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  quite  a  number 
of  pieces  were  issued  which,  though  they  were  not 
authorized  by  the  State  Legislature,  possess  at  this 
time  a  high  degree  of  interest. 

Four  pieces,  bearing  the  dates  of  1  7S6  and  1787, 
are  generally  known  as  the  "  New  York  tokens." 
They  are  of  copper,  and  the  same  size  as  the  old- 
fashioned  cent.  On  the  obverse  of  one  is  a  bust, 
sup[K)sed  to  be  that  of  Washington,  with  the 
legend,  "  Non  vi  virtute  vici,"  and  having  for  a 
reverse  a  female  seated,  with  a  liberty  cap  and 
pole  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales  in  the 
other;  legend,  "Neo  Eboraccnsis,  17S6."  An- 
other has  a  bust  in  armor,  with  the  legend  "  Nova 
Eborac.;"  on  the  reverse,  a  female  seated,  holding 
a  sprig  of  laurel  and  a  liberty  cap,  with  the  legend, 
"Virt.  et  Lib."  This  figure  greatly  resembles 
the  one  on  the  Connecticut  coppers.  The  third 
piece  is  entirely  different  in  design  ;  on  the  obverse 
is  an  Indian  holding  a  tomahawk  and  a  bow, 
while  a  quiver  is  on  his  back  ;  the  legend,  "Liber 
Natus  Libertatem  Defendo;"  reverse,  New  York 


State  arms,  and  the  legend,  "Excelsior,  17S7." 
The  fourth  piece  has  an  obverse  like  the  last  ;  on 
the  reverse  is  an  eagle  perched  on  a  globe,  with 
the  legend,  "Neo  Eboracus,  1787:  Excelsior." 
These  pieces  were  all  struck  in  England,  and 
quantities  were  sent  to  this  country.  One  ship- 
ment of  eight  tons  was  lost  within  a  short  distance 
of  its  destination.  At  the  present  time  they  are 
very  rare. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  New- 
York  coins  is  one  of  extreme  rarity.  It  is  struck 
in  gold,  and  but  three  or  four  are  known.  Its 
size  is  that  of  a  cent  ;  on  the  obverse  is  a  range  of 
hills,  from  behind  which  the  sun  is  rising,  while 
the  sea  is  in  the  foreground;  legend,  "Nova 
Eboraca,  Columbia,  Excelsior  reverse,  a  spread 
eagle,  surrounded  by  a  wreath,  and  the  legend, 
"  Unum  e  Pluribus,  1787."  It  was  struck  by 
Ephraim  Brasher,  a  goldsmith,  of  No.  1  Cherry 
street,  and  was  intended,  doubtless,  as  a  pattern 
for  a  United  States  coin,  the  subject  of  a  national 
coinage  being  then  under  discussion. 

A  piece  of  great  interest  to  New  Yorkers  was 
struck  in  1789,  it  being  the  first  store-card  issued 
in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  country.  On  its  obverse 
is  a  clock  of  the  j>eriod,  with  the  legend,  "  Motts, 
N.  Y.,  Importers,  Dealers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Gold  and  Silverwares  j  the  reverse  has  a  spread 
eagle,  with  a  shield  on  its  breast  and  "1789" 
alx>ve,  and  the  legend,  "  Watches,  Jewelry,  Silver* 
I  wire,  Chronometers,  Clocks."  The  firm  con- 
]  sisted  of  William  and  John  Mott,  of  240  Water 
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street,  then  a  fashionable  business  part  of  the 
city.  In  1794,  Talbot,  Allum  &  Lee  issued  a 
store  card ;  on  the  obverse  is  a  ship  under  full 
sail,  with  the  legend,  "Talbot,  Allum  &  I.ee, 
New  York,  One  Cent ;"  and  on  the  reverse  a  figure 
of  Liberty  standing,  holding  a  liberty-pole  in  one 
hand  and  a  rudder  in  the  other,  and  a  bale  of 
goods  at  her  side;  legend,  "Liberty  and  Com- 
merce, 1794;"  on  the  edge,  "  Payable  at  the  store 

of  ."    A  variety  bearing  the  date  of  1 795  was 

also  issued,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  the 
preceding,  except  that  on  the  edge  is,  "  We  pro. 
raise  to  pay  the  bearer  one  cent."  The  dies  of 
these  pieces  were  cut  in  England,  and  the  execu- 
tion is  very  good. 

The  last  New  York  coin  of  which  we  shall 
st-eak  is  the  "  Castorland  Half  Dollar,"  a  beauti- 
fully executed  coin,  which  was  produced  at  Paris 
for  the  French  settlement  in  Northern  New  York. 
On  the  obverse  is  a  head,  with  laurel  wreath  and 
crown,  and  the  legend,  "  Franco- Americana  Co- 
Ionia,  Castorland,  1796;"  reverse,  a  figure  of 
Ceres,  with  emblems  of  the  harvest,  and  at  one 
side  a  tree,  with  sap  running  into  a  tub,  the 
legend  l>eing  "  Salve  Magna  Parens  Frugum." 
Hough's  History  of  Jefferson  County  speaks  as 
follows  on  the  subject :  "  On  the  31st  of  August, 


j  1792,  William  Constable,  one  of  the  three  owners 
of  Macomb's  great  purchase,  sold  to  Peter  Chas- 
sanis,  of  Paris,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  pre- 
sent counties  of  I^wis  and  Jefferson,  east  and 
north  of  the  Black  river,  and  intended  to  contain 
640,000  acres,  but  which,  upon  subsequent  survey, 
was  found  to  fall  short  several  thousand  acres. 
Chassanis  organized  a  company,  which  he  sent 
over  under  the  direction  of  Rodolphe  Tillier,  an 
agent,  about  the  year  1794.  These  settlers  made 
the  first  road  north  from  Steuben  to  the  Black 
river,  and  l>egan  a  settlement  in  the  present  town 
of  Greig,  adjacent  to  the  High  Falls.  A  small 
beginning  was  made  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
Beaver  river,  named  Castorville,  and  at  the  present 
village  of  Carthage,  in  Jefferson  county.  The 
French  Revolution  drove  into  exile  many  families 
of  rank  and  wealth,  some  of  whom  settled  on 
this  tract,  but  most  of  them,  after  a  few  years, 
returned  to  France,  and  the  settlements  were  ulti- 
mately abandoned."  S|>ecimens  of  this  beautiful 
pattern-piece,  struck  in  both  silver  and  copper, 
although  somewhat  scarce,  still  can  be  procured  at 
a  moderate  price. 

We  have  now  alluded  to  all  the  pieces  which  can 
projierly  be  called  "New  York  Coins."  The  list 
is  a  short  one,  but  certainly  does  not  lack  interest. 


A  WIFE'S  HEROIC  SELF-DEVOTION  AND  FORTITUDE. 

An  Episode  of  i 776-77. 1 


Besides  the  continuation  of  difficulties  and 
general  fatigue,  this  day  was  remarkable  for  a  cir- 
nmstance  of  private  distress  too  peculiar  and 
^ffetting  to  be  omitted.  The  circumstance  to 
*hich  I  allude  is  Lady  Harriet  Ackland's  passing 
through  the  enemy's  army,  to  attend  to  her  hus- 
band, then  their  prisoner. 

»  *  *  *  *  *  * 

I-ady  Harriet  Ackland'  had  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Canada  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1  This  intensely  interesting  extract  from  "(ion.  Hurgoyne"* 
Defence,"  1*  contribute]  to  the  Monthly  hy  Wm.  Hall.  Esq., 
of  Btixbeih,  N.  J. 

*  Lady  Christina  Harriet  Ackland  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Ear!  „f  Uchester,  and  wife  of  Major  John  Dvkc  Ackland; 

Vox-  IV.—7 


1776.  In  the  course  of  that  campaign  she  had 
traversed  a  vast  space  of  country,  in  different  ex- 
tremities of  season,  and  with  difficulties  that  an 


she  was  Itorn  in  1750,  and  hence  was  hut  twenty-seven  years 
of  age  at  the  time  when  her  heroism  won  the  admiration  of 
"the  enemy."  no  less  than  of  her  own  countrymen.  The 
courteous  and  kind  treatment  she  experienced  while  attend- 
ing her  husband  within  the  American  lines,  were  so  highly 
appreciated  l>y  the  Major,  that  he  in  return,  while  on  jiarole 
in  New  York  shortly  afterwards,  exerted  himself  to  alleviate 
the  condition  of  the  American  pri-oiicrs  there.  The  story 
told  by  Wilkinson,  that  Major  Ackland  fell  in  a  duel,  and 
that  his  wife  became  insane  for  a  time  and  ti|*>n  recovery 
married  Chaplain  Ilrudencl!.  certainly  lacks  authentication. 
Lady  Ackland  died  in  England,  July,  1S1 5. 
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European  traveller  will  easily  conceive,  to  attend, 
in  a  poor  hut  at  Chamblee,  upon  his  sick-bed. 

In  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1777,  she 
was  restrained  from  offering  herself  to  a  share  of 
the  fatigue  and  hazard  expected  before  Ticon- 
deroga,  by  positive  injunctions  of  her  husband. 
The  day  after  the  concjuest  of  that  place,  he  was 
badly  wounded,  and  she  crossed  the  I^ake  Cham- 
plain  to  join  him.    As  soon  as  he  recovered,  Lady 
Harriet  proceeded  to  follow  his  fortunes  through 
the  campaign,  and  at  Fort  Edward,  or  at  the  next 
camp,  she  acquired  a  two-wheel  tumbril,  which 
had  been  constructed  by  the  artificers  of  the  artil- 
lery, something  similar  to  the  carriage  used  for  the 
mail  upon  the  great  roads  of  England.  Major 
Ackland  commanded  the  British  Grenadiers,  which 
were  attached  to  Gen.  Frazier's  corps,  and  conse- 
quently were  always  the  most  advanced  post  of  the 
army.    Their  situations  were  often  so  alert,  that 
no  person  slept  out  of  their  cloaths.    In  one  of 
these  situations,  a  tent,  in  which  the  Major  and 
Lady  Harriet  were  asleep,  suddenly  took  fire.  An 
orderly  sergeant  of  grenadiers,  with  great  hazard 
of  suffocation,  dragged  out  the  first  person  he 
caught  hold  of.    It  proved  to  be  the  Major.  It 
happened  in  the  same  instant  she  had,  unknowing 
what  she  did,  and  perhaps  not  perfectly  awake, 
providentially  made  her  escape  by  creeping  under 
the  walls  of  the  back  part  of  the  tent.    The  first 
obje<  t  she  saw  upon  recovery  of  her  senses,  was 
the  Major  on  the  other  side,  and  in  the  same  in- 
stant again  in  the  fire,  in  search  of  her.    The  ser- 
geant again  saved  him,  but  not  without  the  Major 
being  very  severely  burned  in  his  face  and  different 
parts  of  the  l>ody.    Everything  they  had  with  them 
in  the  tent  being  consumed.    This  accident  hap- 
pened a  little  time  before  the  army  passed  the 
Hudson  river.    It  neither  altered  the  resolution 
nor  the  cheerfulness  of  I*ady  Harriet,  and  she 
continued  her  progress,  a  partaker  of  the  fatigues 
of  the  advanced  corps. 

The  next  call  upon  her  fortitude  was  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature.  On  the  march  of  the  19th,  the 
grenadiers  being  liable  to  action  at  every  step,  she 
had  been  directed  by  the  Major  to  follow  the  route 
of  the  artillery  and  baggage,  which  was  not  ex- 
posed. At  the  time  the  action  began,  she  found 
herself  near  a  small  uninhabited  hut,  when  she 
alighted.  When  it  was  found  the  action  was  be- 
coming general  and  bloody,  the  surgeons  of  the  I 


hospital  took  possession  of  the  same  place  as  the 
most  convenient  for  the  Jirst  care  of  the  wounded. 
Thus  was  this  lady  in  hearing  of  one  continued 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  for  four  hours,  together 
with  the  presumption,  from  the  post  of  her  hus- 
band, at  the  head  of  the  grenadiers,  that  he  was 
in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  action.  She  had 
three  female  companions,  the  Baroness  of  Riedcsel 
and  the  wives  of  two  British  officers,  Major  Har- 
nage  and  Lieut.  Reynell  ;  but  in  the  event  their 
presence  served  but  little  for  comfort.  Major 
Harnage  was  soon  brought  to  the  surgeons  very 
badly  wounded  ;  and  a  little  time  after  came  in- 
telligence that  Lieut.  Reynell  was  shot  dead. 
Imagination  will  want  no  helps  to  figure  the  state 
of  the  whole  group. 

From  the  date  of  that  action  to  the  7th  of 
October,  Lady  Harriet,  with  her  usual  serenity, 
stood  prepared  for  new  trials;  and  it  was  her  lot 
that  their  severity  increased  with  their  number. 
She  was  again  exposed  to  the  hearing  of  the  whole 
action,  and  at  last  received  the  shock  of  her  indi- 
vidual misfortune,  mixed  with  the  intelligence  of 
the  general  calamity,  the  troops  were  defeated, 
and  Major  Ackland,  desperately  wounded,  was  a 
prisoner. 

The  day  of  the  8th  was  passed  by  Lady  Har- 
riet and  her  companions  in  common  anxiety  ;  not 
a  tent  or  a  shed  being  standing,  except  what 
belonged  to  the  hospital,  their  refuge  was  among 
the  wounded  and  dying.  When  the  army  were 
upon  the  point  of  moving,  after  the  halt  described, 
I  received  a  message  from  Lady  Harriet,  submit  • 
ting  to  my  decision  a  proposal  (and  expressing  an 
earnest  solicitude  to  execute  it  if  not  interfering 
with  my  designs)  of  passing  to  the  camp  of  the 
enemy,  and  requesting  Gen.  Gates'  permission  to 
attend  her  husband.  Though  I  was  ready  to  be- 
lieve (for  I  had  experienced)  that  patience  and 
fortitude,  in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found, 
as  well  as  any  other  virtue,  under  the  most  tender 
forms,  I  was  astonished  at  this  proposal.  After  so 
long  an  agitation  of  the  spirits,  exhausted  not  only 
for  want  of  rest,  but  absolutely  want  of  food, 
drenched  in  rains  for  twelve  hours  together,  that 
a  woman  should  be  capable  of  such  an  under- 
taking as  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy,  pro- 
bably in  the  night,  and  uncertain  of  what  hands 
she  might  first  fall  into,  appeared  an  effort  above 
human  nature.    The  assistance  I  was  able  to  give 
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her  was  small  indeed.  I  had  not  even  a  cup  of 
wine  Co  offer  her;  but  I  was  told  she  had  found, 
from  some  kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum 
and  dirty  water.  All  I  could  furnish  to  her  was 
an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines,  written  upon  dirty 
and  wet  paper,  to  Gen.  dates,  recommending 
her  to  his  protection.'  Mr.  Brudenell,  the  chap- 
lain to  the  artillery  (the  same  gentleman  who  had 
officiated  so  signally  at  Gen.  Fraser's  funeral), 
readily  undertook  to  accompany  her,  and  with  one 
female  servant  and  the  Major's  valet  de  chambre 
(who  had  a  ball  which  he  had  received  in  the  late 
action  then  in  his  shoulder),  she  rowed  down  the 
river  to  meet  the  enemy.  But  her  distresses  were 
even  yet  not  to  end.    The  night  was  advanced  be- 

1  This  note  was  as  follows:  "  Sir — Lady  Harriet  Ackland, 
a  lady  of  the  first  distinction  of  family,  rank  and  personal 
virtues,  !■>  under  mh.1i  concern  on  account  of  Major  Ackland, 
her  husl«and,  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  your  hands,  that  I 
cannot  refuse  her  request  to  commit  her  to  your  protection. 
Whatever  general  impropriety  there  may  be  in  persons  in  my 
■nation  and  yours  to  solicit  favors,  I  cannot  sec  the  uncom- 
mon perseverance  in  every  female  grace  and  exaltation  of 
character  of  thi»  lady,  and  her  very  hard  fortune,  without 
testifying  lh-t  your  attentions  to  her  will  lay  me  under 
obligations. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  BURGOYNr." 


fore  the  boat  reached  the  enemy's  out-posts,  and  the 
sentinel  would  not  let  it  pass,  or  even  come  on 
shore.  In  vain  Mr.  Brudenell  offered  the  Hag  of 
truce,  and  Represented  the  state  of  the  extraordi- 
nary passenger.  The  guard,  apprehensive  of 
treachery,  and  punctilous  to  their  orders,  threat- 
ened to  fire  into  the  boat  if  it  stirred  before  day- 
light. Her  anxiety  and  suffering  were  thus  pro- 
tracted through  seven  or  eight  dark  and  cold 
hours,  and  her  reflections  upon  that  first  reception 
would  not  give  her  very  encouraging  ideas  of  the 
treatment  she  was  afterwards  to  expect.  But  it  is 
due  to  justice  at  the  close  of  this  adventure  to  say- 
that  she  was  received  and  accommodated  by  Gen. 
Gates  with  all  the  humanity  and  respect  that  her 
rank,  her  merits  and  her  fortunes  deserved. 

Let  such  as  are  affected  by  these  circum- 
stances of  alarm,  hardship  and  danger,  recollect 
that  the  subject  of  them  was  a  woman  of  the  most 
tender  and  delicate  frame,  of  the  gentlest  man- 
ners, habituated  to  all  the  soft  elegancies  and 
refined  enjoyments  that  attend  high  birth  and 
fortune,  and  far  advanced  in  a  state  in  which  the 
tender  cares,  always  due  to  the  sex,  become  indis- 
pensably necessary.  Her  mind  alone  was  formed 
for  such  trials. 


THE  SECOND  BATTLE  OF  CAMDEN,  S.  C.'-ACCOUNT  OF  IT,  WRITTEN 
AT  THE  TIME,  BY  GEN.  OTHO  H.  WILLIAMS. 

By  H.  R.  Howland. 


TwiCC  during  our  war  for  independence  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Camden  in  South  Carolina  became 


the  scene  of  important  engagements,  each  bring- 
ing disaster  to  the  patriot  arms.    It  was  here  that 


'Gen.  Olho  Holland  Williams  was  a  native  of  Prince 
Ce-irg-r  county.  Md..  born  in  March,  1749,  and  was  left  an 
1  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years.  A  young  man  of 
r  six  when  our  Revolution  commenced,  he  joineil  Capt. 
el  Cresaps  company  of  riflemen  in  July,  1775.  and  as 
their  lieutenant,  marched  with  them  to  Boston.  Illness, 
homever,  compelled  Cresap  to  leave  his  company,  of  which 
Williams  took  command,  and  in  1776  he  was  appointed 
omajoc  of  a  rifle  regiment,  which  served  with  honor  in  the 
kfence  of  Fort  Washington,  where,  however,  Major  Wil- 
liam* was  taken  prisoner.  While  in  the  hands  of  the 
BniKh.  he  was  closely  confined  in  the  Provost  Prison  at  New 
York,  and  the  indignities  to  which  he  was  subjected  led  to  a 
demand  on  hi*  behilf  from  the  Board  of  War  for  an  altera- 


tion of  conduct,  w  ith  an  intimation  that,  if  not  acceded  to, 
some  British  officer  of  equal  rank  would  be  treated  with  the 
same  rigor.  He  was  soon  after  exchanged  for  Major  Ack- 
land, of  the  British  army,  and  ap]tointed  Colonel  of  the 
Sixth  Maryland  Regiment,  forming  part  of  the  command  of 
Uc  Kalb,  which  was  sent  to  South  Carolina  in  April,  1780, 
arriving,  however,  too  late  to  render  aid  to  Gen.  Lincoln 
who  had  surrendered  at  Charleston  in  May. 

Gen.  Gates  succeeding  Lincoln  in  the  command  of  the 
Southern  army,  made  Col.  Williams  his  Adjutant  General,  au 
appointment  which  he  also  held  after  Gen.  Greene  assumed 
command  of  that  army.  After  the  first  disastrous  battle  of 
Camden,  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  two  Mary- 
land battalions,  and  during  the  celebrated  retreat  in  February, 
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on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1780,  Gen.  dates  hasten- 
ing from  the  North,  and  eager  to  add  fresh  laurels 
to  those  won  at  Saratoga,  was  met  by  the  conjoined 
forces  of  Lords  Corn wal lis  and  Rawdon,  at  whose 
he  suffered  a 


disastrous  defeat ;  in 
his  ambitious  haste 
Iwe  forgot  needful  cau- 
tion, and  thought  to 
find  this  important 
post  held  by  Raw- 
don alone,  failing  to 
inform  himself  of  the 
movements  of  Corn- 
wallis,  who  had  at 
omc  oimc  up  from 

<  .'harlcston  upon  hear- 
ing that  Kawdon's  po- 
rtion was  threatened. 
In  this  battle  fell  the 
brave  lie  Kalb. 

The  victory,  though 

<  omplete,  was  dearly 
purchased  by  (lie  en- 
emy, and  very  COH« 
«pi<  IMltM  in  thai  day's 
rci  ord  of  noble  bra- 
\ cry  stand  the  Mary 
Itflld  Unladen.  |)e- 
wiled  by  the  Mill- 
Hit,  who  lied  early 
and  inglorioiisly.the  Delaware  ami  Maryland  troops 
boic  1  he  brunt  of  the  battle,  till  Cornwallis,  with 
t  tun  e  11 1  rat ed  forces,  made  a  decisive  charge  ami 
<oiMpi  lh-d  them  to  j;ive  way. 

i/fll,  U><  M  ill*  light  fnrpt  "f  picked  ti>s>|w  which  rendered 
mill  kttflMi  •>•  1  v l« r  .1.  it  rearguard  to  the  main  army.  He 
u.,„  it  1. 1 1  iii  linn  liy  In.  hraxeiy  .it  tluilf«»r»l  Court  House  and 
..i  I'm'  i*  It  W<i»  licie  licit,  when  vntmy  seemed  wavering, 
(<«.  *  i«  nnli-md  liy  Gen,  Greene  to  " sweep  the  lield  with 
I«<>iiih  when,  seconded  l>v  the  Imtve  Campltcll  ad  h:s 
Vn.diiM  IliNip*,  lliese  t'lmlincnlaU  made  such  au  impetuous 
,!,,,,(..  |||,(|  Ifcrylwoke  tin. nigh  the  enemy's  lines  causing 
11.  in  in  M  ittlt'i  III  « 'Hitiisii'ii,  nn>l  saving  the  fortunes  of  the 
•  It/  III  M-«y,  IjHj,  he  was  commissioned  ;\s  Brigadier 
i„  notel  •  •»■  '  i.iigii'..,  end  niter  the  war  he  held  the  office  of 

I  at  .  (•.»  ill  I   m«  «l  ll.ilnmoi.-,  wheie  he  Hiesl  July  16. 

I  CH  Mi*  II.  -illy,  «  »l«ler  of  Urn.  Williams,  dies!  recently. 
,1  ..1,  n'Utht  1  I  *C«  Ills  ecuidclnldieu  are  residents  of 
p. In. ii  at. 


Again  it  was  their  fortune  to  meet  the  enemy 
here,  and  the  story  of  the  second  battle  of  Cam- 
den, as  told  by  Col.  Otho  H.  Williams,  their  brave 
commander,  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of  the 

readers  of  Potter's 
American  Monthly. 

Eight  months  had 
elapsed,  and  in  this 
interval  Gen.  Gates 

had  been  superseded 
by  General  Greene,' 
while  in  January  and 
February,  1781,  oc- 
curred that  memora- 
ble retreat,  so  re- 
markable in  its  de- 
tails, which  followed 
close  upon  Morgan's 
victory  over  Tarle- 
ton  at  the  Cowpens, 
and  which  ended 
March  15th  in  the 
closely  fought  battle 
of  Guilford  Court- 
House.  Forced  by 
dire  necessity,  Lord 
Cornwallis  retired 
to  Wilmington  to 
procure  supplies  for 
his  exhausted  army, 
and, taking  advantage 
of  his  condition,  Gen.  Greene,  after  giving  his 
troops  a  little  needed  rest,  turner!  again  toward 
South  Carolina.  On  the  5th  of  April  he  com- 
menced his  march  towards  Camden,  and  reached 


1  Nathaniel  Greene,  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
forces,  was  Khti  at  Newport,  K.  I..  May  27th.  1742,  his  father 
King  a  preacher  of  the  Society  of  Friend*.    He  learned  the 


ti.ule  of  an  "ichor-smith,  ami  was  husil 


thereat  at 


the  hreaki"  ;  >ut  of  the  Revolution.  When  gathering  clouils 
bctokeMd  the  approaching  storm,  young  Greene  l«egan  study- 
ing military  tactics,  ami  when  the  storm  hurst  he  hastened  to 
Boston.  The  Continental  Congress,  in  organizing  the  army, 
m  '775.  af'cr  the  Battle  of  Bunker  s  Hill,  selected 

Nathaniel  Greene  as  one  of  the  Brigadier-Generals,  and  from 
that  time  till  the  close  of  the  War  he  was  one  of  ibe  most 
useful  officers  in  the  army — true  and  faithful,  and  ever  w  illing 
to  undertake  any  duty  assigned  him.  He  survived  the  War, 
and  died  in  17S6  at  Savannah,  Ga. 
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that  place  April  19th. 
don.'  strongly  posted 


Here  he  found  Lord  Raw- 
with  a  force  of  about  900 


the  left ;  Kirkwood's  light  troops  forming  a  picket 
line  in  front,  and  the  artillery  covering  the  road, 


men,  his  position  protected  on  two  sides  by  the  J  while  Washington's  cavalry  with  the  North  Caro- 
Wateree  river  and  Pine  Tree  creek,  which  fur-  |  lina  militia  formed  a  second  line  in  the  rear. 


ntshed  a  natural  de- 
fence, and  «n  the  other 
two  by  a  line  of  inde- 
pendent earth-works. 
Upon  reconnoitering 
therefore,  a  storm  was 
deemed  impractic- 
able, and  Greene 
thought  it  prudent  to 
encamp  at  Hobkirk's 
Hill,  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  town,  and 
await  the  arrival  of 
Sumter  with  rein- 
forcements. On  the 
morning  of  the  22d 
he  changed  his  posi- 
tion suddenly,  moving 
round  to  the  lower 
side  of  the  town,  with 
a  view  to  intercepting 
a  British  force  of  400 
men  under  Col.  Wat- 
son, who  had 
been  sent 
b  y  Rawdon 
against  Mar- 
ion, but 
now  returning 
hastily  to  re- 
join his  com- 
mander; later 
intelligence,  however,  decided  Greene  to  leave  this 
officer  to  the  watchful  care  of  Marion  and  Lee, and  on 
the  23'!  the  army  returned  to  Hobkirk's  Hill,  where 
they  encamped  in  order  of  battle,  Huger's  Virginia 
Brigade  on  the  right  of  the  Waxhall  road,  and 
the  Maryland  Brigade,  under  Col.  Williams,  on 


While  thus  encamped, 
on  the  morning  of 
April  25th,  our  forces 
were  attacked  by  the 
British,  and  the  events 
of  the  day  are  thus 
narrated  in  a  letter 
written  by  Col.  Wil- 
liams to  his  brother, 
which  it  is  believed 
has  never  before  been 
published  in  full. 

"  Camp  before  Cam- 
den, iith  April,  1781. 

"Dr.  Elie:  We 
have  been  here  ever 
since  the  19th  instant, 
and  have  made  several 
manoeuvres  upon  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the 
town,  but  have  neither 
been  able  to  discover 
advantages  that  pro- 
mised success  by  a 
storm, nor  to  compleat- 
ly  invest  the  place. 
The  town  is 
Hanked  on  the 
west  by  the 
Wateree,  and 
on  the  east 
by  two  deep 
creeks  ;  t he- 
other  quarters 
A  villain  of  A  drummer  went 
in  to  the  enemy  on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  when 
we  were  encamped  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and 
gave  them  such  information  of  our  circumstances,' 


are  strongly  fortified 


'Francis  Lord  Rawdon,  sulisequently  created  Marquis  of 
Ha-tmgs,  was  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Moira.born  in  1754.  lie 
»i>  educated  at  Oxford,  and  entered  the  army  in  1771.  At 
the  c  jmmencenient  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  he  came  to 
this  country  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Hritish  army,  and  rose 
vieabty  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  lie  was  a 
thorough  soldier,  and  won  great  distinction,  but  unfortu- 
fj:cn  f-jr  his  reputation  on  this  continent,  his  last  act,  prior 
to  hi*  return  to  England,  was  his  unjustifiable  consent  to  the 
execution  of  Col.  Hayne.  After  a  career  of  honor  at  home 
and  in  the  East  Indies,  he  died  in  1826. 


1  Lossing's  Field  Hook  of  the  Revolution  states  that  this 
drummer,  whose  name  was  Jones,  was  one  of  several  rene- 
gade Americans  taken  prisoners  by  Marion  and  I,cc,  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Watson,  who  claimed  to  have  enlisted  in  the 
British  army  in  the  hope  of  thereby  more  easily  finding  some 
means  of  escape.  This  seems  doubtful,  in  view  of  the  fact, 
as  stated  in  the  life  of  Gen.  Greene,  that  the  news  of  the 
surrender  at  Fort  Watson  did  not  reach  the  main  army  until 
the  26th.  The  drummer  is  therein  stated  as  having  been  of 
the  Maryland  line. 

•Lord  Rawdon  was  informed  by  this  deserter  that  the  artil- 
lery under  Lieut.-Col.  Carrington  was  detached  from  the 
main  portion  of  the  army.  This  had  l>een  the  case,  owing 
to  Greene's  temporary  change  of  position,  l«forc  referred  to, 
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position  and  numbers,  as  induced  Lord  Rawdon  to 
sally  with  all  his  best  troops  the  next  morning  about 
eleven  o'clock.  This  was  what  we  wished,  and  the 
only  hope  we  had  of  a  speedy  reduction  of  the  post.' 


mcnt,*  particularly,  wxs  ordered  to  charge  bayonets 
without  firing,  but  for  some  cause,  not  yet  cltarly 
ascertained,  the  regiment  received  orders  from  Cob 
Gunby  to  retire,  and  then  broke  ;*  the  Second  Re- 


General  Greene's  Birthplace,  Newport. 


Lieut.  Col.  Washington  was  ordered  to  pass  the  giment  retired  in  consequence.  The  Second  Vir- 
right  flank  of  the  enemy  with  his  cavalry,  which  he   ginia  Regiment  was  ordered  off,  and  the  First 

did,  and  threw  himself  in  their  rear.    Capt.  Kirk-   

wood,  with  two  small  companies  of  light  infantry,*      » Commanded  by  Col.  Gunby, 

was  behaving  bravely  in  front,  and  the  Picquets  « Early  in  the  engagement  Greene  perceived  an  advantage 
were  doing  their  duty  upon  the  flanks,  when  the  j  in  the  opportunity  of  atriking  the  enemy  on  every  tide,  a 


line  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  the  artillery  to 
play  upon  the  enemy.    The  First  Maryland  Regi- 

when  it  was  found  impracticable  to  move  the  artillery  across 
the  swampy  country,  but  on  the  return  of  the  troops  to  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill,  Carrington  was  ordered  to  rejoin  them.  This 
he  did  on  the  morning  of  the  engagement,  fortunately  bring-  J 
ing  fresh  supplies  of  provisions  with  him. 

1  It  is  said  that  when  the  approach  of  the  enemy  was  first 
discovered.  Gen.  Greene  and  his  officers  were  breakfasting. 
The  soldiers,  whese  rations  had  not  Ixrcn  distributed  till 
late  in  the  morning,  were  engaged,  some  in  cooking  rood, 
others  in  washing  their  clothes,  and  all  seemed  unsuspicious  tious,  and  the  whole  regiment  shortly  after  gave  way.  The 
of  any  movement  of  the  British,  whr>se  approach  was  hidden  strenuous  efforts  of  Col.  Williams  and  the  regimental  officers 
by  the  thick  woods  till  they  were  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  j  to  restore  order  were  ineffectual,  and  the  line  broke  in  con- 
mile  of  the  camp.  fusion.    At  the  foot  of  the  hill  they  again  rallied,  but  it  was 

'  Delaware  troops.  too  late  to  save  the  day,  and  Hawes'  brave  Virginian  regiment 


chance  offered  by  the  narrow  front  thev  presented.  Unfor- 
tunately, Col.  Ford,  of  the  Second  Maryland  Regiment,  who 
approached  the  enemy  on  the  left,  fell  in  the  moment  of 
attack,  mortally  wounded,  and  his  troops,  dismayed,  failed 
to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunity.  Col.  Gunby  s  regi- 
ment, with  some  of  the  Virginia  troops,  were  charging  the 
enemy  in  front,  when  some  of  the  Maryland  troops,  in  disre- 
gard of  orders,  liegan  firing.  One  of  their  officers,  Captain 
Bealty,  was  killed  just  at  this  juncture,  and  two  companies, 
Incoming  disordered,  were  directed  by  Col.  Gunby  (fatally, 
as  the  event  showed)  to  fall  back  a  short  distance,  and  there 
rally.    This  retrograde  movement,  however,  proved  infec- 
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broke.1  The  unfavorable  consequences  were  that  the 
army  lost  a  glorious  opportunity  of  gaining  a  com- 
plete victory,  taking  the  town,  and  biasing  the  beam 
of  Fortune  greatly  in  favor  of  our  cause.  The  action 
was  at  no  time  very  warm,- 
but  it  WIS  durable.  Our  troops, 
by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
their  officers,  were  rally'd  fre- 
quently, but  always  fought  at 
long  shot,  a  convincing  testi- 
mony that  this  was  generally 
the  case  is  that  none,  or  very 
few  of  our  men.  were  wounded 
with  bm  kshott  or  bayonett. 
The  luggage  of  our  army  was 
sent  off  to  Rugely,  ami  the 
troops  halted  at  Saundcr's 
creek,  about  two  miles  south 
01"  where  we  fought  last  year, 
and  about  five  miles  from 
Camden.  The  loss  was  nearly 
equal  on  both  sides,'  if  we 
Jo  not  consider  the  loss  of 
opportunity.  The  field  was 
kept  by  neither  party.  It  now 
lies  between  us,  and  is  fre 
qucnted  by  both.  The  action 
was  continued  by  the  repetition  of  partial  strokes 
tiil  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
enemy  retired  to  their  garrison.  We  took  and 
sent  off  to  Salisbury  fifty-five  British  prisoners,  be- 
sides two  officers  paroled  to  the  same  place,  five 
surgeons,  who  are  sent  into  town  to-day,  and  eight 
or  ten  officers  paroled  on  the  field,  whose  names  I 
have  not  yet  rereived. 

*' Lieut. -Col.  Campbell' and  one  captain  of  Vir- 
ginia are  very  slightly  wounded,  and  one  subal- 

tfcintj  forced  Lack,  all  retired  skirmishing  from  the  field. 
T;,r  >n  In  I  >(  <  '■  :.  GUtlb]  ■  II  Btwk  UX  Hill  ttX  of  I 
•:wit\  of  i ri, |u i ry .  His  spirit  wr.  unquestioned,  hut  his  order 
to  i  portion  of  his  troop?  to  retire  was  deemed  "  extremely 
improper  and  unmilitary,"  and  wis  assigned  as  the  sole  cause 
ol  the  day's  disaster. 

'The  Virginia  troops   were  led  by  Gen.  Huger  and 
Lew.  Cols.  Cam  pi  tell  and  Hawcs. 
'Gen.  Greene's  report  states  his  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
at  266.    I.ord  Rawdon's  report  of  the  British 


tern,  through  the  knee.  Our  friend,  Col.  Ben., 
is  dangerously  wounded  in  the  left  elbow.  Capt. 
Beatty  fell  in  the  field  by  a  ball  through  the  head, 
and  Capt.  I.  Smith,  of  the  Third,  and  Capt  Lunt 
Bunff  are  both  prisoners,  last 
wounded.  Lieut.  Trueman  is 
a  prisoner,  and  it  is  said  thir- 
ty-nine privates  of  our  army- 
are  taken,  besides  a  number 
wounded,  the  whole  amount- 
ing to  about  fifty.  We  lost 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
killed  and  wounded,  and, 
from  every  account,  the  ene- 
my were  not  more  lucky.  The 
cavalry,  the  light  infantry  and 
the  guards  acquired  all  the 
honor,  and  the  infantry  of  the 
battalions  all  the  disgrace 
y which  fell  upon  our  brows 
WK$$fm  aml  Moulders.  The  battalions 
jfl  will  endeavor  to  exculpate 
themselves  by  fixing  the  odi- 
um, if  it  can  be  fixed,  upon 
the  proper  cause  or  author  of 
our  misfortune.  The  cavalry 
led  on  by  Washington  bchav- 
'  ed  in  a  manner  truly  heroic.  They  charged  the 
British  army  in  the  rear,  took  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  sent  many  of  them  off  with  small  detach- 
ments, and  when  he  saw  we  were  turning  our  backs 
upon  victory  in  front,  by  a  circuitous  manoeuvre,  he 
threw  his  Dragoons  into  our  rear,  passed  the  lines, 
and  charged  the  York  Volunteers'  (a  fine  corps  of 
cavalry  ),  killed  a  number,  and  drove  the  rest  out 
of  the  field.  Washington  is  an  elegant  officer;  his 
reputation  is  deservedly  great.4  Lee  was  unfortu- 
nately absent.  He  had  been  co-operating  with 
Gen.  Marion  against  Fort  Watson  on  the  Santee 
river,  which  surrendered  by  capitulation  the  23d 
inst.;  73  British  and  a  number  of  other  priso- 
ners were  taken  at  that  post.  A  pretty  j>articular 
account  of  the  siege  will  be  published  by  authority. 

Many  of  our  officers  are  mortally  mortified  at 
our  late  inglorious  retreat  ;  I  say  mortally,  because 
I  cannot  doubt  but  some  of  us  must  fall  in'endeavor- 


1>"  places  that  at  258. 

•Col.  Richard  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  first  commissioned 
1*  capum  July  19,  1776.  At  the  storming  of  Ninety  Six  he 
led  the  left  of  the  line  in  the  bloody  attack  upon  the  Star 
irdouU  At  the  l.attle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  September  8,  1781, 
be  commanded  the  two  lultalions  of  Virginia  troops,  who,  in 
1  with  the  Marylandcrs,  under  Col.  Williams,  made 
hayonrt  charge  that  swept  the  British  from  the 
6«kL  He  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  dying,  as  he  said, 
"content." 


4  It  w  as  through  the  timely  succor  of  Washington  that  our 
artillery  was  saved  from  capture  at  the  hands  of  the  Uritish 
cavalry  under  Col.  Coffin. 

*  Col.  Wm.  A.  Washington,  of  Stafford  county,  Va.,  born 
-1752,  died  March  6th,  1810;  served  first  as  Captain  under 
Mercer,  and  won  deserved  honor  at  Long  Island,  Trenton 
and  Princeton.  Joining  Morgan's  division  he  fought  bravely 
at  the  Cowpcns,  where  fie  met  Tarleton  in  a  personal  en- 
counter. At  Eutaw  Springs  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was 
not  released  till  the  close  of  the  war  ;  afterward  Brigadier- 
General  on  Washington's  staff. 
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ing  the  next  oppoitunity  to  re-establish  our  reputa- 
tion. Dear  Reputation  !  what  trouble  do  you  not 
occasion,  what  dangers  do  you  not  expose  us  to! 
Who,  but  for  love  of  reputation,  would  patiently 
persevere  in  prosecuting  a  war  with  the  mere  rem- 
nant of  a  fugitive  army,  in  a  country  already  made 
desolate  by  repeated  ravages,  and  rendered' sterile 
by  streams  of  blood  ?  Who,  but  for  love  of  repu- 
tation, would  sustain  the  varied  evils  that  daily 
attend  the  life  of  a  soldier,  and  exj>ose  him  to 


jeopardy  every  hour  ?    Liberty,  thou  basis  of  repu- 
tation, suffer  me  not  to  forget  the  cause  of  my 
country,  nor  to  murmur  at  my  state  ! 
Dear  brother,  I  am  affectionately  yours, 

Otho. 

This  expression  of  sentiment  from  Gen.  Wil- 
liams's pen  was  worthy  of  the  man,  and  wholly  in 
keeping  with  his  established  charac  ter  for  a  con- 
sistent, manly  patriotism. 


EARLY  DUTCH  TIMES  ON  THE  BANKS  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

By  Barnwell  R.  Grant. 


In  endeavoring  to  rescue  from  oblivion  some  of 
the  early  traits  of  character  which  marked  the  age 
of  the  founders  of  our  republic,  we  may  notice,  but 
to  condemn  it,  that  affectation  of  scpieamishness 
in  some,  who  now  revolt  at  the  idea  of  coming  in 
contact  with  the  rude  pioneers  of  our  country  ;  as 
if  such  facts  of  domestic  life  were  beneath  the 
dignity  of  history,  so  called ;  such  would  restrict 
it  only  to  great  j>ersonages  and  great  events;  and 
thus  by  too  much  generalization  lose  in  individual 
interest  more  than  could  be  gained  in  abstract 
philosophy  and  politics.  We  shall,  therefore,  in 
this  article,  endeavor  to  exhibit  something  charac- 
teristic of  the  times,  the  doings,  and  the  familiar 
concerns,  of  the  Dutch  burghers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  were  always  thorough 
church-going  people,  and  full  of  ardent  zeal  for  all 
the  faith  of  Calvin.  They,  therefore,  gave  no 
countenance  to  Lutherans,  Jews,  Quakers,  etc. 
But  when  the  English  came  to  rule,  it  sufficiently 
chagrined  them  to  see  Governor  Lovelace  so  lax, 
as  in  1674  to  authorize  the  Lutheran  congregation 
to  erect  a  church,  and  to  "seek  benevolence  from 
their  brethren  here  and  on  the  Delaware. "  It  was , 
about  this  time  that  Et/mutuhon,  a  Friend  from 
England,  was  allowed  to  preach  to  such  as  would 
assemble.  He  held  his  first  meeting  at  an  inn, 
where  the  magistrates  also  attended,  probably  as 
much  to  check  and  restrain  errors  as  to  profit  them- 
selves. The  celebrated  George  Fox  was  also  in 
the  neighborhood,  preaching  on  Long  Island,  and 
particularly  to  a  congregation  under  a  great  oak 


tree,  still  standing  at  Flushing,  the  pro|>erty  of  the 
Bowne  family.  All  this  toleration  was  strikingly 
different  from  the  previous  rule  under  the  Dutch 
governor  Stuyvesant.  He  had  ordered  the  head 
of  the  above-named  family  out  to  Holland  for 
trial,  for  the  public  performance  of  his  religious 
views  as  a  Quaker.  About  that  time  the  public 
peace  had  been  disturbed  by  those  Quakers  whom 
the  Friends  themselves  sometimes  censured  as 
"ranters."  Such  a  one,  as  the  records  state, 
"pretending  to  be  Divinely  inspired,  came  into 
the  city  and  made  terrible  hue  and  cry  in  the 
streets  and  on  the  bridge,  crying  Woe,  woe,  to 
the  crowne  of  pride  and  the  drunkards  of  Ephraim  : 
Twoo  woes  past,  and  the  third  comming,  except 
you  repent.  Repent — re]>ent,  as  the  kingdom  of 
God  Is  at  hand  1"  He  also  entered  the  church, 
making  a  great  noise,  "  for  the  purpose  of  disturb- 
ance, as  their  manner  was."  Finally,  he  was  prose- 
cuted, flogged,  and  banished. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church—"  the  Gereform- 
eerde  Kerck," — was  erected  within  the  fort  by 
Governor  Kieft  in  1642,  being  a  stone  structure, 
with  split  open  shingles,  then  called  "wooden 
slate."  The  cause  and  manner  of  its  establish- 
ment has  l>een  curiously  related  by  DeVries,  say- 
ing, "As  I  was  every  day  with  Comdr.  Kieft, 
I  told  him,  that  as  he  had  now  made  a  fine  tavern 
— the  stadt  herberg,  at  Coenties  slip — that  we  also 
wanted  very  badly  a  churth ;  for  until  then  we  had 
nothing  but  a  mean  barn  ( in  appearance)  for  our 
worship,  whereas  in  New  England,  their  first  con- 
cern was  a  fine  church,  and  we  ought  to  do  the 
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same.  Wherefore,  I  told  him  I  would  contribute 
a  hundred  guilders,  and  he,  as  governor,  should 
precede  me.  Whereupon  we  agreed,  and  chose  J. 
P.  Kuytcr  and  I.  C.  Damen,  with  themselves,  as 
four  Kerch- Meesters,  to  superintend  the  building." 
John  and  Richard  Ogden  contracted  to  build  the 
same  of  stone  for  2500  guilders,  say  ^416.  It 
was  to  be  72  feet  by  52  feet,  and  16  feet  high. 
After  its  construction,  the  town  bell  was  removed 
to  it.  There  it  was  a  kind  of  factotum,  and  may 
possibly  account  for  the  present  partiality  for 
campanalary  music  still  so  fostered  and  prevalent 
in  New  York.  All  mechanics  and  laborers  began 
and  ended  work  at  the  ringing ;  all  tavern-keepers 
shut  house  after  the  ringing;  courts  and  suitors 
assembled  at  the  ringing  ;  and  deaths  and  funerals 
were  announced  by  the  toll. 

New  York,  like  other  colonies,  had  also  its  plague 
of  witchcraft.  In  1665,  a  man  and  wife  were  ar- 
raigned and  tried  as  witches  ;  an  especial  verdict  of 
guilty  was  brought  in  by  the  jury  against  one  of 
them.  In  1672,  the  inhabitants  of  Westchester 
complained  to  the  Governor  and  Council  against  a 
witch  that  had  come  among  them,  she  having 
been  before  imprisoned  and  condemned  as  a  witch 
at  Hartford.  In  1673,  a  similar  complaint  was 
also  made,  but  the  Military  Governor,  Captain 
Culve,  a  son  of  the  ocean,  not  under  this  land 
influence,  perhaps,  treated  it  as  idle,  or  supersti- 
tious, and  so  dismissed  the  suit.  We  thus  see 
that  Salem  was  not  exclusive  in  her  alarms  ;  but 
New  York,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia each  severally  had  their  trials  of  witchcraft. 

The  city  school-masters  were  always,  ex  officio, 
clerks,  choristers,  and  visitors  of  the  sick. 

In  the  early  times,  reed  and  straw  roofs  and 
wooden  chimneys  were  so  common  in  ordinary 
houses,  that  they  had  regularly-appointed  over- 
seers to  inspect  them  and  guard  them  against  fires. 

They  were  accustomed  to  plant  May-poles  on 
New  Year's  and  May-days.  Sometimes  they 
planted  a  May-pole,  adorned  with  ragged  stockings, 
before  the  door  of  a  newly-wedded  bridegroom. 

The  Dutch  were  remarkable  in  their  choice  of 
high-sounding  names  for  their  vessels.  An  old 
record,  describing  a  collection  at  one  time  in  New 
York,  gives  such  names  as  the  following,  to  wit : 
The  Angel  Gabriel,  King  David,  Queen  Esther, 
King  Solomon,  Arms  of  Renselaerwyck,  Arms  of 
Stuyvesant,  The  Great  Christopher,  The  Crowned 
Sea  Beers,  The  Spotted  Cow,  etc.  ' 


New  York  was  once  distinguished  for  its  manu- 
facture and  trade  in  Indian  wampum,  called  sea- 
want,  deriving  the  material  from  Long  Island, 
which  place  the  Indians  called  Snvanhacky ,  im- 
porting the  Land  of  Shells.  They  made  the  chief 
of  it  from  periwinkles  and  quahaugs  (clams), 
and  sometimes  from  the  inside  of  oyster-shells. 
This,  when  rounded  into  proper  shape,  became 
the  proper  money  of  the  Indians,  and  with  this, 
all  who  purposed  to  trade  with  them  for  furs,  etc., 
provided  themselves  at  New  York.  A  letter  of 
Governor  Penn's  is  on  record,  wherein  he  speaks 
of  his  having  sent  there  from  Philadelphia  to  make 
"his  purchases  of  wampum,  at  great  prices."  For 
numerous  years,  while  coin  was  scarce  or  unneces- 
sary, it  was  the  custom  to  pay  ofl"the  comjiany's  offi- 
cers, and  even  the  clergy,  too,  in  seawant  or  bea- 
vers. The  current  value  of  the  seawant  was  six 
beads  of  the  white,  or  three  of  the  black,  for  an 
English  penny.  The  value  and  importance  once 
attached  to  this  seemingly  strange  money  in  our 
consideration  now,  may  be  seen  set  forth,  in  1641, 
in  an  ordinance  of  the  City  Council,  sanctioned 
by  Governor  Kieft,  saying  "  that  a  great  deal  of 
bad  seaioant,  nasty  rough  things,  imjiorted  from 
otlier  places,"  was  in  circulation,  while  "  the  good, 
splendid  seawant,  usually  called  Manhattan' s  sea- 
want, was  out  of  sight,  or  exported,  which  must 
cause  the  ruin  of  the  country  /"  Therefore,  it  is 
added,  that  "  all  coarse  seawant,  well  stringed, 
should  pass  at  six  lor  one  stuyvcr  only  :  but  that 
the  well-polished  at  four  for  a  stuyvcr."  In  1657, 
they  were  publicly  reduced  from  six  to  eight  for  a 
stuyver,  which  was  twopence.  The  wampum  was 
used  greatly  by  the  Indians  to  decorate  and  orna- 
ment their  persons.  The  women  strung  theirs, 
and  hung  them  around  their  necks,  and  sewed 
I  them  on  their  moccasins  and  mantles. 

The  Dutch  lK>re  several  names  among  the  In- 
dians. They  called  them  Swannakwak  or  Swane- 
kens;  also  Assyrconi,  the  cloth  makers;  Charisfooni, 
the  iron  workers  ;  Sankhicanni,  the  fire  workers,  in 
allusion  to  their  use  of  match-locks. 

The  lands  on  York  Island,  outside  the  bounds 
of  the  town  walls,  along  Wall  street,  appertained  to 
the  company,  and  were  either  used  for  public- 
grazing  grounds  for  the  town  cows,  sheep  or  swine, 
or  else  for  the  Governor's  farms,  under  the  names 
of  Bouwerys.  The  Bouwery  or  farm  sold  to  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  in  1631,  now  so  invaluable  as 
building  lots  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  was 
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originally  purchased  by  him  for  6400  guilders 
(j£to66'f  and  having  besides  the  land,  "  a  dwell- 
ing -house,  barn,  reek-lands,  six  cows,  two  horses, 
and  two  young  negroes." 

On  another  farm  the  company  erected  a  wint 
moltn  ( wind-mill )  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Its 
site  was  by  the  Broadway,  between  the  present 
Liberty  and  Courtland  streets.  The  first  having 
decayed,  it  was  ordered,  in  1662,  that  there  be 
another  on  the  same  ground  "outside  of  the  city 
land-port  (gate)  on  the  company's  farm." 

There  was  once  a  water-mill  near  the  Kolch,  •■ 
having  its  outlet  of  water  to  the  North  river.  In 
order  to  obtain  more  water  for  the  mill,  the  use  of 
the  valleys  was  granted  to  the  miller  ;  and  as  the 
race  he  had  dug  admitted  the  salt  water  occa- 
sionally into  the  Kolch  of  fresh  water,  to  its  injury, 
he  was  required  by  law  in  1661  to  hang  a  waste 
gate  so  as  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  salt  water. 

We  may  close  this  article  with  some  little  notices 
and  recollections  of  Dutch  manners  as  they  ap- 
peared in  their  last  remains  when  receding  from 
the  innovations  of  later  times,  to  wit : 

Captain  Graydon,  who  was  a  prisoner  on  Long 
Island  in  the  war  of  Independence,  and  was 
quartered  at  Flat  Bush,  speaks  of  his  neighbors  as 
a  quiet,  inoffensive  people  ;  as  too  unaspiring  and  I 


contented  to  have  ever  made  a  revolution  from 
their  own  impulse.  Their  religion,  like  their 
other  habits,  was  plain  and  unostentatious.  A 
silent  grace  before  meat  was  their  general  family 
habit.  The  principal  personage  in  every  Dutch 
village  was  the  '•  domine  "  or  minister ;  and  their 
manner  of  preaching  was  extremely  colloquial  and 
familiar.  Their  most  frequent  diet  was  clams, 
called  clippers,  and  their  unvaried  supper  was 
supon  (mush) ;  sometimes  with  milk,  but  more 
generally  with  buttermilk  blended  with  molasses, 
j  Their  blacks,  when  they  had  them,  were  very  free 
and  familiar  ;  sometimes  sauntering  about  among 
the  whites  at  meal  time  with  hat  on  head,  and 
freely  joining  occasionally  in  conversation,  as  if 
they  were  one  and  all  of  the  same  household,  and 
on  terms  of  equality. 

The  hospitality  and  simple  plainness  of  New 
York  City,  down  to  the  period  of  1790  and  1800, 
was  very  peculiar.  All  felt  and  praised  it.  Noth- 
ing was  too  good,  and  no  attention  too  engrossing 
for  a  stranger.  It  was  a  passport  to  everything 
kind  and  generous.  All  who  were  introduced 
invited  him  to  their  home  and  board.  As  wealth 
and  pride,  and  numbers  came  in,  it  wore  off  more 
and  more,  till  now  it  follows  selfishness  and  reserve 
j  like  other  cities. 


THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

By  Isaac  Smicker. 
VII.     The  Dunmork  and  Lewis  Expeditions. 


The  "McDonald  Expedition  "  of  the  summer 
of  1774,  the  details  of  which  were  given  in  the 
last  paper,  was  only  the  prelude  to  other  and  more 
important  movements  connected  with  the  "  Dun- 
more  war."  An  intimation  was  given  in  said 
paper  of  the  probability  that  Dunmore  believed 
that  an  Indian  war,  just  at  that  juncture,  would 
materially  subserve  the  views  and  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that,  therefore,  he  engaged  in 
it  the  more  readily,  if  he  did  not  inaugurate  it  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  furthermore  believed  that  he 
fomented  the  retaliatory  spirit  and  hostile  feelings 
of  the  frontiersmen  towards  the  Indian  tribes  to 
make  his  war  popular,  and  all  in  view  of  the  con- 
troversy in  embryo,  or,  rather,  in  view  of  the 


!  already  existent  conflict  between  Kngland  (whose 
oppressions  had   provoked   resistance)  and  the 
j  American  colonists,  and  all  with  the  ulterior,  the 
I  nefarious  purpose  of  making  his  military  operations 
enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  and  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  latter. 

Such  were  the  opinions  entertained  by  many  of 
Lord  Dunmore.  Such  were  the  motives  largely 
attributed  to  him.  Ami  there  was  nothing  in  his 
subsequent  career  to  produce  any  material  modifi- 
cation of  public  opinion. 

The  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1 774  resounded 
with  the  din  of  preparation  for  war,  for  the  effectual 
chastisement  of  the  hostile  Indians  of  the  West. 
Lord  Dunmore  organized  an  army  numbering  about 
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fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the  northern  counties 
of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  principally  in  Frederick, 
Hampshire,  Berkley  and  Dunmore  (now  Shenan- 
doah), which  assembled  on  the  Ohio  river,  above 
Wheeling;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  arrange- 
ment. Gen.  Andrew  Lewis  raised  over  a  thousand 
men  in  the  southern  counties  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  rendezvoused  at  Camp  Union,  in 
the  Grecnbriar  country,  now  Lewisburg.  The  two 
armies  were  to  form  a  junction  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kanawha  river. 

The  historian  Bancroft  speaks  of  these  armies 
as  composed  of  "  noble  Virginians,  braving  danger 
3t  the  call  of  a  royal  governor,  and  j>ouring  out 
their  blood  to  win  the  victory  for  Western  civili- 
zation." 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  small  command 
of  Col.   McDonald  at  once,  upon  their  return 
from    the    Muskingum  Expedition,  entered  the 
army  of  Lord  Dunmore,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
right  wing  thereof,  which  was  directly  under  his 
own  command.    Three  of  the  McDonald  compa- 
nies, and  which  were  also  of  the  Dunmore  army, 
were  commanded  respectively  by  Captains  Michael 
Cresap,  James  Wood  and  Daniel  Morgan,  who  all 
subsequently  figured  as  officers  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  last-named  being  the  distinguished 
Gen.  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  fame.  James  Wood 
served  as  Governor  of  Virginia  from  1796  to  1799. 
Among  others  of  the  Dunmore  army  who  afterwards 
attained  to  more  or  less  distinction  as  military 
commanders,  and  whose  names,  to  the  present 
hour,  are  "household  words"  in  the  West,  were 
Col.  Ben.  Wilson,  Col.  William  Crawford,  Gen. 
Simon   Kenton,  Gen.  John  Gibson,  and  Gen. 
George   Rogers  Clark,  frequently  styled  "The 
Washington  of  the  West."    Among  those  con- 
nected with  the  left  wing  of  the  Dunmore  army, 
who  l>ecame  honorably  identified  with  the  history 
of  our  country,  were,  besides  its  gallant  com- 
mander (Gen.  Andrew  l^ewis),  Isaac  Shelby,  who 
served  as  a  lieutenant,  and  was  afterwards  best 
known  as  the  hero  of  "  King's  Mountain,"  the 
first  Governor  of  Kentucky,  in  1792-96.  also  as 
its  Wat  Governor  in  181  2-16,  and  as  the  comman- 
der of  Kentucky  troops  at   the  battle  of  the 
Thames  in  1813;  also  the  brave  Col.  Charles 
Lewis,  who  gave  up  his  life  for  his  country  on  the 
Little-field  of  Point  Pleasant ;  and  Hon.  Andrew 
Moore,  who  served  his  State  with  honor  from 
1789  to  1797  in  the  popular   branch  of  Con- 


gress, and  who  was  the  first  and  only  man  the 
State  of  Virginia  ever  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  whose  residence  was  west  of  the 
Allcghenics,  Mr.  Moore  serving  in  that  body  from 
1804  to  1809. 

The  right  wing  of  the  Dunmore  army,  under  his 
immediate  command,  reached  the  Ohio  river  by 
way  of  Potomac.  Gap,  about  the  first  of  October, 
and  the  left  wing,  under  command  of  Gen.  Lewis, 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  river  on 
the  6th,  where  he  soon  received  a  dispatch  from 
Lord  Dunmore,  changing  the  place  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  two  wings  of  his  army  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto,  near  the  Pick- 
away Plains. 

Meanwhile,  Dunmore,  with  his  command,  went 
down  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hock-Hock- 
ing river,  and  built  "Fort  Gower."  From 
thence  he  marched  his  army  up  the  river,  through 
the  territory  that  now  composes  the  counties  of 
Athens,  Hocking,  Fairfield,  and  into  Pickaway, 
and  encamped  on  Sippo  creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Scioto,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Shawanese 
towns.  He  named  his  encampment  "  Camp 
Charlotte,"  in  honor  of  the  British  Queen. 

Gen.  Lewis  intended  to  move  his  army  in  the 
direction  of  the  Indian  towns  on  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, but  at  sunrise  on  that  day  he  was  unexpectedly 
attacked  by  about  one  thousand  chosen  warriors, 
under  the  command  of  Cornstalk,  the  celebrated 
Shawanese  chief,  who  had  rallied  them  at  the  Old 
Chillicothe  town,  on  the  Scioto,  near  the  Picka- 
way Plains,  to  meet  the  army  of  Gen.  Lewis,  and 
give  them  battle  before  the  two  corps  could  be 
united.  The  battle  lasted  all  day,  and  terminated 
with  the  repulse  of  Cornstalk's  warriors  with  great 
slaughter.  It  has  been  generally  characterized  by 
historians  xs  "one  of  the  most  sanguinary  anil 
best-fought  battles  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare 
in  the  West." 

Col.  Charles  Lewis,  a  brother  of  the  chief  com- 
mander, who,  with  three  hundred  men,  sustained 
the  first  attack  on  the  right  line  at  sunrise,  was 
killed,  and  the  loss  of  the  day  amounted  to 
twenty-three  commissioned  officers  and  fifty-two 
men  in  killed,  being  a  total  of  seventy-five  officers 
and  men,  while  one  hundred  and  forty  were 
wounded,  being  about  one-fifth  of  the  entire  force 
engaged  !  The  loss  of  the  Indians  has  been 
stated  at  two  hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  whom 
thirty-three  were  left  on  the  field.  Cornstalk- 
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came  out  unhurt.  During  the  night  the  Indians 
retreated. 

Gen.  Lewis  was  reinforced  to  the  extent  of  three 
hundred  men  soon  after  the  battle.  He  then 
started  upon  his  march  of  eighty  miles  through 
the  wilderness  for  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Scioto, 
where  he  arrived,  within  about  four  miles  of 
"Camp  Charlotte,"  on  the  24th  of  October. 
His  encampment,  which  was  named  Camp  Lewis, 
was  situated  on  Congo  creek,  a  tributary  of  Sippo 
creek,  near  the  southern  termination  of  the 
*'  Pickaway  Plains,"  and  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Old  Chillicothe  town.  Camps  Charlotte 
and  Lewis  were  about  four  miles  apart. 

The  principal  chiefs  of  the  Indians  on  the  Scioto 
met  Lord  Dunmore  at  "Camp  Charlotte,"  and 
agreed  with  him  upon  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty.  Cornstalk,  who  had  been  defeated  at 
Point  Pleasant,  and  being  satisfied  uf  the  futility 
of  any  further  struggle,  was  specially  anxious  to 
nuke  peace,  and  readily  obtained  the  assent  of 
the  chiefs  present  to  it.  The  Mingoes  were  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  but  remained  rebellious; 
whereupon  Capt.  Crawford  was  sent,  with  a  small 
force,  against  one  of  their  towns  on  the  Scioto, 
which  they  destroyed,  and  took  a  number  of  pris- 
oners, who  were  not  released  until  the  next  year. 
And  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  too,  that  Logan,  the 
great  Mingo  chief,  would  not  attend  the  council 
at  "Camp  Charlotte."  He  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed uj)on  to  appear,  and  in  any  way  make 
himself  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Dunmore  greatly 
desired  his  attendance  and  acquiescence  in  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Accordingly,  he  sent  Col. 
John  Gibson  as  a  messenger  to  the  Old  Chilli- 
cothe town,  across  the  Scioto,  from  the  "Picka- 
way Plains,"  where  Logan  usually  sj)cnt  his  time 
when  not  "on  the  war-path,"  to  inquire  into  the 
reasons  of  his  absence,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure 
his  presence. 

Logan  was  found,  but  he  was  in  a  sullen  mood. 
At  length  becoming  somewhat  mollified  under  the 
gentle  and  persuasive  manipulations  of  Gibson, 
and  from  the  effects  of  freely  administered  "  fire- 
water," he  moved  from  the  wigioam  in  which  this 
preliminary  interview  was  held,  and  beckoning 
Dunmore's  messenger  to  follow,  "he  went  into  a 
solitary^thicket  near  by,  where  sitting  down  on  a 
log,  he  burst  into  tears,  and  uttered  some  sentences 
of  impassioned  eloquence,  charging  the  murder  of 
his  family  upon  Captain  Michael  Cresap.  Those 


utterances  of  Logan  were  committed  to  paper  by 
Col.  Gibson,  immediately  on  his  return  to  Camp 
Charlotte,"  and  then  perhaps  read  in  the  Council 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  army.  I  say  perhaps, 
because  the  testimony  as  to  the  reading  is  conflict- 
ing. Col.  Gibson  testified  under  oath,  that  "on 
his  return  to  camp,  he  delivered  it  to  Lord  Dun- 
more." And  this  is  the  whole  history  of  the  fa- 
mous s]>ecch  of  Logan,  until  it  turned  up  in  the 
city  of  Williamsburg  during  the  next  winter.  It 
was  neither  a  speech,  a  message,  nor  a  pledge  of 
peace,  but  simply  a  reported  conversation  by  a 
blood-stained  savage,  who  was  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement  from  the  effects  of  liquor  and  other 
known  causes,  and  which  every  officer  at  "  Camp 
Charlotte  "  knew  contained  slanderous  allegations 
based  on  misinformation,  against  Captain  Michael 
Cresap — allegations  that  have  been  persistently 
propagated  to  the  present  day,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  fair  fame  and  memory  of  an  injured  patriot, 
a  valuable,  enterprising,  adventurous  pioneer  on 
the  western  frontiers — a  companion  in  arms  of 
General  Washington,  and  a  soldier  and  gallant 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  army,  who  died  a  pa- 
triot's death  in  the  service  of  his  country  ! 

Col.  Gibson,  knowing  that  Capt.  Cresap  was 
guiltless  of  the  murder  of  Logan's  family,  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  very  spirited  recital 
of  his  injuries,  corrc<  ted  Logan's  impressions  as 
to  Cresap's  guilt,  but  the  half-frantic  savage  per- 
sisted in  the  charge  he  had  made,  or  at  least  de- 
clined to  withdraw  it,  and  Col.  Gibson  felt  bound 
to  put  it  on  paper  as  near  as  he  could, put  as  it 
was  spoken.  Lord  Dunmore  took  it  to  the  city  of 
Williamsburg,  then  the  Colonial  seat  of  govern- 
ment, where  it  was  published  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary* 1 775»  m  tne  Virginia  Gazette.  It  also  ap- 
l>cared  in  a  j>aper  in  New  York  c  ity  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1775,  though  with  some  variations 
and  improvements.  Its  further  republication  by 
Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  in 
17S4,  as  a  specimen  of  aboriginal  eloquence,  gave 
it  still  greater  currency.  He  published  it  without 
any  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  charge 
it  contained  against  Capt.  Cresap,  but  to  disprove 
the  statements  of  Buflbn  and  Kaynal  of  our  inferi- 
ority, and  of  the  tendency  in  America  to  physical, 
mental  and  moral  degeneracy.  He  adopted  the 
improved  version  published  in  New  York,  and  it 
is  probable  thai  it  received  its  improvement  from 
his  own  accomplished  pen  (than  whom  we  have 
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nad  no  American  statesman  that  wrote  the  English 
language  more  elegantly),  and  it  is  probable  that 
he  forwarded  it  himself  to  New  York  for  publica- 
tion there,  though  of  this  I  have  no  proof.  It  is 
simply  my  own  conjecture.  Mr.  Jefferson  said 
that  "  the  speech  of  Logan  was  so  fine  a  morsel  of 
eloquence  that  it  became  the  theme  of  every  con- 
versation in  Williamsburg,  and  wherever  any  of 
Dunmore's  officers  resided  or  resorted.  I  learned 
it,  he  said,  in  Williamsburg,  I  believe,  at  Lord 
Dunmore's,  and  I  find  in  my  pocket-book  of  1774, 
an  entry  of  the  narrative  as  taken  from  the  mouth 
of  some  person  whose  name,  however,  is  not  noted 
nor  recollected,  precisely  in  the  words  stated  in 
the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

Colonel,  afterwards  Gen.  Gibson,  was  a  man 
of  talents  and  abundantly  capable  of  executing 
the  agency  attributed  to  him  in  this  matter.  He 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  General  Washington, 
who,  in  1781,  intrusted  him  with  the  command 
of  the  "Western  Military  Department."  He 
•  says  Hon.  William  M.  Darlington)  commanded 
at  Fort  Laurens,  in  1778-9;  was  Secretary  and 
acting  Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  in 
1800,  also  in  1811-13;  afterward  Associate  Judge* 
of  Allegheny  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  died 
near  Pittsburg  in  1822.  He  was  an  uncle  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Judge  John  B.  Gibson. 

During  the  summer  of  1774,  Logan  acted  the 
|>art  of  a  murderous  demon,  a  cruel,  vindictive, 
Moody-handed  murderer.  He  took  thirty  scalps 
and  prisoners  during  the  six  months  that  intervened 
between  the  time  of  the  murder  of  his  family  at 
Yellow  Creek  and  his  interview  with  Col.  Gibson. 
He  ^ad  had  his  revenge,  To  quote  his  own  lan- 
guage ,  "  he  had  fully  glut! fd  his  vengeance. ' '  Nc  ver- 
theless  he  subsequently  engaged  in  other  hostile 
crusades  against  the  frontiersmen,  one  of  these  be- 
ing the  murderous  expedition  into  Kentucky,  which 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  Ruddell's  and  Martin's 
Stations,  and  the  taking  of  many  prisoners.  He 
was  also  on  a  similar  mission  to  the  Holston  river 
settlements  in  1779. 

In  order  to  have  a  correct  view  of  the  conduct 
of  I^ogan,  the  injured,  vindictive  liarbarian,  let  us, 
in  imagination,  place  ourselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  frontiersmen 
on  its  eastern  shores,  and  the  red  men  roaming 
over  the  plains  west  of  it,  had  assumed  an  attitude 
of  intense  hostility  towards  each  other — when  the 


latter  embraced  every  opportunity  to  rob,  capture 
and  murder  the  former,  and  when  those  outrages 
were  met  in  a  determined  spirit  of  retaliation  and 
revenge  by  the  white  settlers — then  only  will  we 
be  able  to  judge  wisely,  justly,  perchance  charitably 
of  the  Mingo  Chief,  who  has  been  immortalized 
by  Col.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Jefferson, 

Man  in  a  high  state  of  Christian  civilization 
forgives  injuries;  in  a  lower  civilization,  uninflu- 
enced by  Christian  principles,  he  usually  retaliates 
in  kind  or  otherwise  upon  the  offender,  reading 
the  golden  rule  to  do  to  others  as  they  do  to  him  ; 
in  a  savage  state,  if  he  fails  to  wreak  his  vengeance 
upon  the  wrong-doer,  he  pursues  vindictively  those 
of  kin  to  him,  and  failing  in  that  to  obtain  satis- 
faction, he  makes  war  upon  the  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  of  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs !  The  last-named  remedy  for  his  grievance 
was  Logan's,  he  being  a  savage;  and  the  fart  that 
he  was  a  savage,  is  the  most  that  can  lie  said  in 
mitigation  of  his  enormities. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  offer  by  way  of,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  palliating  the  brutal  and  unjustifi- 
able murder  of  Logan's  kindred.  It  was  a  horri- 
ble outrage — an  unprovoked  massacre  !  Logan 
felt  it  deeply,  and  as  he  was  a  savage  who  had 
been  friendly  to  the  whites,  let  him  be  judged  as 
kindly  as  possibly  in  the  light  of  that  fact,  and  in 
view  of  all  the  attendant  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings— especially  in  view  of  the  dimness  of 
the  light  that  was  reflected  by  American  civiliza- 
tion in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
upon  the  wild  regions  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

Logan,  after  the  murder  of  his  family,  by  men 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Daniel  Greathouse, 
in  1774,  gave  way,  in  a  great  measure,  to  intem- 
perance, and  became  a  sullen,  cruel,  harsh 
vagabond,  and  a  drunkard  !  His  acts  of  barbarity 
finally  brought  him  to  a  violent  death  on  the 
southern  shore  of  I-ake^  Kric,  between  Sandusky 
Bay  and  Detroit,  in  1780,  at  the  hands  of  one  of 
his  own  race. 

I  have  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  this  matter 
than  I  intended,  but  my  desire  to  vindicate  the 
truth  of  history,  to  defend  the  reputation  of  a 
meritorious  revolutionary  officer  against  the  asper- 
sions so  unjustly  hea|>ed  upon  him,  and  to  djsprove 
the  false  charges  that,  in  the  minds  of  many,  attach 
infamy  to  the  name  of  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  is 
a  sufficient  apology. 

Captain  Cresap,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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Revolutionary  War,  raised  a  company  of  volun- 
teers at  the  call  of  the  Maryland  Delegates 
in  Congress.  He  became  its  Commander  and 
marched  to  Hoston  and  joined  the  Continental 
Army  of  General  Washington.  His  health  soon 
failed,  and  he  attempted  to  return  to  his  home  in 
Maryland,  but  when,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1775,  he  reached  New  York,  he  found  himself  too 
feeble  to  proceed  further.  Daily  declining,  he 
rapidly  approached  his  end,  reaching  it  October 
iSth,  1775,  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age.  A 
widowed  wife  and  four  children  survived  him. 
Thus  died,  in  early  manhood,  the  gallant  Soldier, 
the  pure  Patriot,  the  cruelly  defamed  Pioneer,  the 
greatly  maligned  Cresap  !  He  was  buried  on  the 
day  after  his  death,  with  military  honors,  in 
Trinity  church-yard,  where,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  a  century,  his  ashes  still  repose. 

Lord  Dunmore,  after  negotiating  with  the  Indians 
for  peace  and  for  the  restoration  of  all  prisoners 
and  stolen  property,  returned  to  Virginia,  pursuing 


very  nearly  the  route  by  which  he  came,  leaving 
a  hundred  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha, 
and  also  a  force  at  "Fort  Fincastle,"  afterwards 
called  "Fort  Henry"  (now  Wheeling),  and  a 
small  one  at  Pittsburg  for  the  protection  of  the 
frontier  settlements.  "  Fort  Henry"  was  named 
in  honor  of  Patrick  Henry,  who  became  Gover- 
nor of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  as  the  successor  of 
Lord  Dunmore,  immediately  after  the  latter's 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  the  mother  country  against 
the  colonies,  and  of  his  ignominious  flight  from 
Virginia. 

Dunmore's  officers,  while  at  "  Fort  Gower,"  on 
their  homeward  march,  adopted  a  resolution  of 
confidence  in  him,  but  also  another,  in  view  of  the 
approaching  rupture  with  England,  to  the  effect 
that  "  they  would  exert  every  power  within  them 
for  the  defence  of  American  Liberty,  and  for  the 
support  of  America's  just  rights  and  privileges." 
And  thus  ended  the  celebrated  "  Dunmore  War," 
just  one  hundred  years  ago  I 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN   GENERAL  SIR  WILLIAM  HOWE  AND 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.' 


The  subjoined  letter  from  Sir  William  Howe  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  the  reply,  in  the  not  easily 
counterfeited  style,  peculiar  to  the  philosopher- 
patriot,  which  was  on  occasion  caustic,  though 
always  couched  in  courtly  phrase,  are  copied  lite- 
rally from  "  The  Continental  Journal  and  Weekly 
Advertiser"  of  "  Thursday,  October  9,  1777," 
which,  as  was  set  forth  in  its  caption,  was  "  Printed 
by  John  Gill,  in  Court-Street,"  Boston.  It  appears 
in  thenewsdepartment,  under  the  head  "London," 
with  the  following  prefatory  paragraph  : 

"The  subject  of  the  following  genuine  letters, 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  the  rank 
and  reputation  of  the  writers,  render  them  of 
much  importance  to  the  public  :" 

"  Eagle,  June  20th,  1776. 

"  I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters 
and  parcels  which  I  have  sent  you,  in  the  state  I 
received  them,  to  be  landed  without  adding  a 

1  This  extract  is  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Jcnni- 
*on,  of  Lansing,  Michigan. 


I  word  upon  the  subject  of  the  injurious  extremities 
in  which  our  unhappy  disputes  have  engaged  us. 
"  You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission  from 

]  the  official  dispatches  which  I  have  recommended 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  same  conveyance.  Re- 
taining all  the  earnestness  I  ever  expressed,  to  see 
our  differences  accommodated,  I  shall  conceive, 
if  I  meet  with  the  disposition  in  the  Colonies 
which  I  was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  most  flat- 
tering hopes  of  proving  serviceable,  in  the  objects 
of  the  King's  paternal  solicitude,  by  promoting 
the  establishment  of  lasting  jwace  and  union  with 
the  Colonies.  But  if  the  deep  rooted  prejudices 
of  America,  and  the  necessity  of  preventing  her 
trade  from  passing  into  foreign  channels,  must 
keep  us  still  a  divided  people,  I  shall,  from  every 
private,  as  well  as  public  motive,  most  heartily 
lament  that  it  is  not  the  moment  wherein  those 

!  great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  to  be  attained  ; 
and  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  assure  you  personally  of  the  regard  with 
which  I  am 

"  Your  sincere  and  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Howe. 
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"  P.  S.  I  was  disappointed  of  the  opportunity 
I  expected  for  sending  this  letter  at  the  time  it 
was  dated,  and  have  been  ever  since  prevented,  by 
calms  and  contrary  winds,  from  getting  here  to 
inform  Gen.  Howe  of  the  commission  with  which 
1  have  the  satisfaction  to  be  charged,  and  of  his 
being  joined  in  it. 

"  Off  Samfy  Hook,  \  2  th  July." 
Superscribed,  To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  Phila- 
delphia. 


"  Philadelphia,  July  30,  1776. 
"  I  received  safe  the  letters  your  Lordship  so 
kindly  forwarded  to  me,  and  beg  you  to  receive 
my  thanks. 

"  The  official  dispatches  to  which  you  refer  me, 
contain  nothing  more  than  what  we  had  seen  in 
the  act  of  Parliament,  viz.:  Offers  of  pardon  upon 
submission  ;  which  I  was  sorry  to  find,  as  it  must 
give  your  Lordship  pain  to  be  sent  so  far  on  so 
hopeless  a  business. 

"Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  Colo- 
nies who  arc  the  very  parties  injured,  expresses  in- 
deed that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  baseness  and 
insensibility,  which  your  uninformed  and  proud 
nation  has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us ;  but 
it  can  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing 
our  resentments.  It  is  impossible  we  should  think 
of  submission  to  a  government  that  has,  with  the 
most  wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty,  burnt  our  de- 
fenceless towns,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  excited 
the  savages  to  massacre  our  peaceful  farmers,  and 
our  slaves  to  murder  their  masters ;  and  is  even  now 
bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to  deluge  our  settle- 
ments with  blood. 

"These  atrocious  injuries  have  extinguished 
every  spark  of  affection  for  that  parent  country 
we  once  held  so  dear  ;  but  were  it  possible  for  us 
to  forget  and  forgive  them,  it  is  not  possible  for 
you,  I  mean  the  British  nation,  to  forgive  the  peo- 
ple you  have  so  heavily  injured ;  you  can  never 
confide  again  in  those  as  fellow-subjects,  and  per- 
mit them  to  enjoy  equal  freedom,  to  whom,  you 
know,  you  have  given  such  just  causes  of  lasting 
tnmity  ;  and  this  must  impel  you,  were  we  again 
under  your  government,  to  endeavour  the  breaking 
our  spirit,  by  the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstruct- 
ing, by  every  means  in  your  power,  our  growing 
strength  and  prosperity. 

"But  your  Lordship  mentions  "  the  King's  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  promoting  the  establishment 
of  lasting  j>eace  and  union  with  the  Colonies.' 
If  a  peace  is  here  meant  a  peace  to  be  entered  into 
by  distinct  States,  now  at  war,  and  his  Majesty  has 
given  your  Lordship  power  to  treat  with  us  of 
such  a  peace,  I  may  venture  to  say,  though  with- 
out authority,  that  I  think  a  treaty  for  that  pur- 
pose not  quite  impracticable,  before  we  enter  into 


foreign  alliances ;  but  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no 
such  powers. 

"  Your  nation,  though  by  punishing  those  Amer- 
ican Governors  who  have  fomented  the  discord, 
rebuilding  our  burnt  towns,  and  repairing,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  mischief  done  us,  she  might  re- 
cover a  great  share  of  our  regard,  and  the 
greatest  share  of  our  growing  commerce,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  that  additional  strength, 
to  be  derived  from  a  friendship  with  us ;  yet  I 
know  too  well  her  abounding  pride,  and  deficient 
wisdom,  to  believe,  she  will  ever  take  such  salu- 
tary measures.  Her  fondness  for  conquest,  as  a 
warlike  nation  ;  her  lust  of  dominion,  as  an  ambi- 
tious one ;  and  her  thirst  for  a  gainful  monopoly, 
as  a  commercial  one  (none  of  them  legitimate 
causes  of  war),  will  all  join  to  hide  from  her  eyes 
every  view  of  her  true  interest,  and  will  continu- 
ally goad  her  on,  in  these  ruinous,  distant  expedi- 
tions, so  destructive  both  of  lives  and  of  trcasuie, 
that  they  must  prove  as  pernicious  to  her  in  the 
end,  as  the  Crusades  formerly  were  to  most  of  the 
nations  of  Europe."  I  have  not  the  vanity,  my 
Lord,  to  think  of  intimidating,  by  thus  predicting 
the  effects  of  this  war;  for  I  know  it  will  in  Eng- 
land have  the  fate  of  all  my  former  predictions, 
not  to  be  l)elieved,  till  the  event  shall  verify  it. 
Long  did  I  endeavour  with  unfeigned  and  unwea* 
ried  zeal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine  and 
noble  China  vase — the  British  empire ;  for  I  know, 
that  being  once  broken,  the  separate  parts  could 
not  retain  even  their  shares  of  the  strength  and 
value  that  existed  in  the  whole ;  and  that  a  per- 
fect reunion  of  these  parts  could  scarce  ever  be 
hoped  for.  Your  Lordship  may  possibly  remem- 
ber the  tears  of  joy  that  wet  my  cheek,  when  at 
your  good  sister's,  in  London,  you  once  gave  me 
expectations  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon  take 
place.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  these  expec- 
tations disappointed,  and  to  be  treated  as  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  I  was  labouring  to  prevent.  My 
consolation  under  that  groundless  and  malevolent 
treatment  was, that  I  retained  the  friendship  of  many 
wise  and  good  men  in  that  country,  and,  among 
the  rest,  some  share  in  the  regard  of  Lord  Howe. 

"The  well  founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to 
say,  affection,  which  I  shall  always  have  for  your 
Lordship,  make  it  painful  for  me  to  see  you  en- 
gaged in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of 
which,  as  described  in  your  letter,  is  '  the  necessity 
of  preventing  the  American  trade  from  passing 
into  foreign  channels;'  to  me  it  seems  that  neither 
the  obtaining  nor  retaining  any  trade,  how  valua- 
ble soever,  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly 
spill  each  other's  blood ;  that  the  true  and  sure 
means  of  extending  and  securing  commerce,  are 
the  goodness  and  cheapness  of  commodities;  and 
that  the  profits  of  no  trade  can  ever  be  equal  to 
the  expence  of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by 
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fleets  and  armies.  I  consider  this  war  against  us, 
therefore,  as  both  unjust  and  unwise;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  cool  and  dispassionate  posterity 
will  condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it,  ami 
that  even  success  will  not  save  from  some  degree 
of  dishonor  those  who  have  voluntarily  engaged  to 
conduct  it. 

"  1  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither 
was  the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconcili- 
tion;  and  believe,  when  you  find  that  to  l>e  im- 


possible, in  any  terms  given  you  to  propose,  you 
will  relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return 
to  a  more  honourable  private  station. 

••With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect, 
1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

15   Fk  A.N  KLIN." 

Directed  to  "  The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vis- 
count  Howe." 


GOV.  WILLIAM  BRADFORD — HIS  FIRST  LOVE  AND  SECOND  MARRIAGE. 

A  Romance  in  the  Life  or  an  unromantic  Man. 


William  Bradford,  whose  name  stands  sec  ond 

on  the  list  of  signatures  to  the  celebrated  compact 
made  in  the  little  c  abin  of  the  Mayflower,  and  who 
became  the  second  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
was  born  at  Ansterfield,  Yorkshire,  Kngland,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1588.  His  parents  dying  in  ' 
his  youth,  he  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  grand- 
parents, and  after  them  to  his  uncles.  .His  family 
was  respectable,  but  was  among  the  yeomanry  of 
England,  and  he  wxs  bred  to  agric  ulture.  At  an 
early  ]>eriod  he  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  his 
large  estates,  and  to  improve  and  beautify  them 
was  his  occupation  and  pleasure,  lint  while  each 
day  found  him  busy  with  the  men  in  the  fields, 
night  found  him  busy  with  his  books.  He  became 
a  proficient  in  the  1-atin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, and  French  and  German  he  both  read  and 
spoke  with  ease.  While  still  a  mere  youth  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Puritans,  and  at  seven- 
teen years  of  age  was  one  of  a  company  who 
attempted  to  escape  to  Holland  in  quest  of  liberty 
to  worship  as  their  consciences  counseled.  But 
they  were  betrayed,  and  were  cast  into  prison  at 
Boston,  Lincolnshire.  While  religion,  and  nu- 
merous other  grave  and  earnest  objec  ts  had  their 
place  in  his  mind,  there  was  one  corner  where  a 
more  beautiful,  less  grave,  but  as  earnest  a  passion 
held  sway.  Love  had  entered  the  heart  of  the 
young  1'uritan,  and  often,  while  his  head  was 
bowed  over  his  book,  the  graceful  figure  of  her 
he  loved  would  charm  his  eyes,  making  his  heart 
throb  with  delight.  When  as  a  child  he  had 
played  with  little  Alice  Carpenter,  he  knew  that 


she  was  lovelier  and  sweeter  to  him  than  any  other 
golden-haired,  rosy-lipped  little  fairy.  She  was 
just  two  years  younger  than  himself. 

As  years  passed,  and  her  form  became  taller  and 
fuller,  the  golden  curls  declining  in  shade  to 
1  sunny  brown,  she  grew  more  beautiful  to  him. 
Many  were  the  walks  they  had  together.  His 
lands  joined  her  father's,  and  of  a  summer  even- 
ing, leaning  over  the  hedge  that  divided  them, 
long  and  sweet  were  the  conversations  they  en- 
joyed. One  evening  in  autumn,  Alice  announced 
to  him  that  in  two  days  more  she  was  to  go  to 
London  with  an  aunt,  to  stay  some  months.  The 
news  came  like  a  death  blow  upon  William.  The 
Carpenter  family  had  been  highly  distinguished  in 
former  limes,  and  one  of  its  members  had  received 
from  the  king  the  honor  of  knighthood,  but  they 
were  now  indigent,  and  William  determined  to 
risk  his  fate,  and  ask  Alic  e  of  her  stern  and  proud 
father.  He  hoped  that  his  own  broad  lands  and 
fair  name  might  influence  the  father  to  accept  him 
as  a  suitable  match  for  the  lovely  but  portionless 
girl.  But  he  did  not  know  the  pride  of  the  stern 
old  man.  He  was  dismissed  with  haughty  and 
severe  reproofs  for  his  presumption.  His  religious 
belief  would  have  raised  a  barrier  had  there  been 
no  other,  and  sad  was  the  interview  of  the  young 
lovers  that  evening  at  the  trysting  place  where 
they  had  sj>ent  so  many  happy  hours  It  was  to 
be  their  last  meeting.  William  was  too  proud 
and  high  minded,  and  Alice  too  dutiful,  to  act  in 
opposition  to  a  parent's  wishes. 

Alice  went  to  l.ondon  and  in  course  of  time 
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was  married  to  Constant  Southworth,  a  wealthy 
and  honorable  man.  William  devoted  himself  to 
his  farm  and  books. 

By-and-by,  he  felt  that  a  wife  was  needful  to  him, 
and  his  eye  fell  on  Dorothy  May,  a  sensible,  dis- 
creet woman  of  his  own  rank  in  life.  He  did  not 
love  her  as  he  had  loved  Alice,  but  he  felt  an 
honest  and  true  affection  for  her,  and  she  proved 
an  estimable,  faithful  wife.  The  number  of  those 
professing  the  Puritan  faith  increased,  and  trial  and 
persecution  were  their  lot.  William  was  one  of 
the  earliest  advocates  for  their  removal  to  America, 
where  they  might  enjoy  their  religion  undisturbed. 
He  was  with  the  little  band  in  their  hasty  flight,  in 
their  sojourn  in  Ixmdon,  and  upon  the  stormy  and 
perilous  ocean  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower. 
While  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  and  during  his  absence 
with  a  party  sent  to  explore  the  coast,  his  faithful 
wife  Dorothy  fell  from  the  ship  and  was  drowned. 
He  sincerely  mourned  for  her,  for  she  had  been 
an  affectionate  wife,  but  with  the  submission  of  a 
Christian,  he  calmly  turned  to  the  duties  of  life — 
life  for  him  was  a  warfare  with  hunger  and  told, 
disease  and  savage  enemies.  What  the  colonists 
suffered  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Bradford  was  now  a  mature  man  of  thirty- 
two,  and  when  Governor  Carver  died  a  few 
months  after  their  arrival,  he  was  elected  his 
successor,  and  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty- 
one  years  he  directed  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
But  while  with  fatherly  care  he  watched  over  the 
little  colony,  he  often  felt  the  want  of  woman's 
ready  sympathy  and  soothing  tenderness.  He 
thought  of  Alice.  The  love  he  had  felt  for  her 
had  never  died  out  in  his  heart.  While  the  hus- 
band of  another  it  had  slumbered,  but  now  Alice 
and  himself  were  both  free — for  her  husband  had 
died  a  year  since.  Did  she  remember  the  lover 
of  her  youth?  And  if  she  yet  cherished  that 
memory,  would  she  consent  to  leave  a  happy  1 
home  and  troops  of  loving  friends  to  share  the  for-  ' 
tunes  of  one  in  a  wilderness?  At  last  he  decided 
to  write  to  her  and  propose  that  she  should  share 
Us  fortunes.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1623  the 
letter  was  sent.    He  set  before  her  faithfully  all  | 


the  trials  and  privations  to  which  she  would  be 
exposed  ;  he  left  it  to  her  to  decide  whether  she 
could  regard  his  love  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sacri- 
fices she  would  Ik:  called  uj>on  to  make.  And  he 
requested  her,  if  she  should  consent,  since  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  would  not  suffer  his  absence, 
to  take  passage  in  the  first  ship  bound  for  the 
colonies. 

The  time  passed  slowly  to  the  Governor, 
until,  on  the  14th  of  August,  a  sail  was  dis- 
cerned, as  yet  a  faint  speck  on  the  horizon.  It 
was  the  ship  so  long  expected.  It  was  in  this  ship 
he  expected  Alice.  If  she  were  not  there,  there 
would  at  least  be  a  written  rejection  of  his  pro- 
posal. The  whole  population  of  the  town  crowded 
to  the  landing.  Governor  Bradford  stood  firm  and 
erect,  conspicuous  among  the  little  crowd.  When 
the  vessel  touched  the  shore,  all  hurried  on  board. 
The  Governor  passed  from  one  to  another  with 
warm  wekomings,  but  his  eye  watched  for  Alice. 
He  sees  her  not.  His  hope  has  gone  out.  "It 
is  God's  will,"  says  the  devout  Puritan.  Just 
then  a  female  ascends  the  stairs  from  the  cabin. 
She  is  taller  than  the  Alice  of  his  remembrance. 
Strange,  for  though  he  knew  years  must  have 
changed  her,  yet  she  had  always  risen  before  his 
mind  as  the  slender  girl  from  whom  he  had  parted. 
And  here  she  stands  the  beautiful,  stately,  dignified 
woman.  Probably  she  too  had  her  surprise.  For 
a  moment  the  pair  looked  at  each  other,  and  then 
"William  !"  "Alice!"  burst  from  their  lips,  and 
the  hearts  so  long  sundered  were  united.  That 
very  evening  the  marriage  took  place.  There  was 
joy  of  heart,  but  no  extravagant  display.  Long 
and  happy  was  the  union  here  consummated. 
Thirty-four  additional  years  was  the  good  governor 
sj>arcd  to  the  colony,  whose  prosperity  he  did  so 
much  to  promote.  His  wife  survived  him  fifteen 
years.  She  was  well  educated  and  dignified  in 
deportment,  and  did  much  for  the  improvement 
of  the  rising  generation.  Pilgrim  Hall  stands 
upon  land  formerly  in  her  possession.  It  is 
recorded  of  her.  that  she  was  a  good  matron  and 
much  loved  while  she  lived,  and  heartily  lamented 
when  she  died. 
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With  Notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossinc,  LL.D. 


Headquarters.    Newburgh,   Sunday,  August 

11,  1782. 

In  order  to  prevent  misapplication  of  the  honor- 
ary badges  of  distinction  to  be  conferred"  on  non- 
commissioned officers  and  soldiers,  in  consequence 
of  long  and  faithful  service,  through  any  mistake 
or  misapprehension  of  the  orders  of  the  7th,  the 
General  thinks  proper  to  inform  the  Army  that 
they  are  only  obtainable  by  an  [uninterrupted 
series  of  honorable  and  faithful  services.  A  sol- 
dier who  has  once  retired  from  the  field  of  glory, 
forfeits  all  pretensions  to  precedents  from  former 
services,  and  a  man  who  has  deservedly  met  an 
ignominious  punishment  or  degradation,  cannot  be 
admitted  a  candidate  for  any  honorary  distinction, 
unless  he  shall  have  wiped  away  the  stain  his  repu- 
tation has  suffered  by  some  very  brilliant  achieve- 
ment, or  by  serving  with  reputation  after  his  dis- 
grace the  number  of  years  that  entitle  other  men 
to  that  indulgence.  The  badges  which  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  soldiers  are  permitted  to  wear 
on  the  left  arm  as  a  mark  of  long  and  faithful 
services,  are  to  be  the  same  color  with  the  facings 
of  the  corps  they  belong  to,  and  not  white  in  any 
instance,  as  directed  in  the  orders  of  the  7th  inst. 

Headquarters,  Newburch,  Monday,  August 

12,  1782. 

The  General  notices  with  great  complacency 
that  strict  obedience  that  has  been  paid  to  his 
recommendation  respecting  the  fitting  and  putting 
on  the  clothing,  cocking  and  decorating  the  hats, 
as  well  as  giving  almost  every  other  article  a  mar- 
tial and  uniform  appearance.  Notwithstanding  the 
troops  are  verging  so  near  to  perfection,  some 
small  improvements  may  yet  be  made.  To  wear 
the  hair  cut  or  tied  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
a  whole  corps,  would  still  be  a  very  considerable 
ornament.  Where  it  cannot  be  done  in  a  regi- 
ment, similarity  in  a  company  would  add  extremely 
to  the  beauty  of  it. 

At  general  inspections  and  reviews  two  pounds 
of  flour  and  half  a  pound  of  rendered  tallow  per 
hundred  men  may  be  drawn  from  the  contractor's 
for  dressing  the  hair,  when  returns  of  the  number 


and  certificates  of  the  use,  signed  by  commanding 
officers  of  brigades,  countersigned  by  the  Inspector 
and  an  order  given  thereon  by  the  General  next  in 
command  to  the  Commander  in-chief,  shall  be  a 
sufficient  voucher  for  the  contractor  for  the  delivery. 
This  gratuitous  supply  to  cease  whenever  the  troops 
shall  be  enabled  to  procure  it  in  another  way.' 

Headquarters,   Newburoh,  Sunday,  August 
18,  1782. 

The  General  has  the  pleasure  to  inform  the 
army  of  the  total  recovery  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
from  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  nth  of 
July  the  British  evacuated  Savannah,  leaving  the 
town  and  works  uninjured.  Of  the  citizens  who  have 
returned  to  their  allegiance  near  two  hundred  im- 
mediately enlisted  in  the  Continental  Battalion  of 
Georgia,  and  it  was  expected  the  corps  would  soon 
be  completed  without  any  expense. 

Brigadier-General  Wayne,  who  commanded  in 
that  State,  appears  to  have  merited  great  applause 
by  his  conduct  there.' 


'  The  flour  ami  tallow  were  to  make  a  pomatum  for  dress- 
ing  the  hair.  The  object  ol  ils  use  was  to  form  an  unguent 
that  should  catch  and  retain  the  white  powder  for  the  hair, 
which  was  almost  universally  used  at  that  time.  The  hair 
was  left  long,  and  the  ends  were  tied  with  a  ribbon  or  other 
siring  in  a  bunch  that  was  called  a  queue,  and  lay  upon  the 
coat-collar  behind.  The  powder  was  carried  in  a  soft  l«g 
made  of  dressed  deerskin,  and  was  put  on  with  a  down  dap- 
per, such  as  ladies  sometimes  use  in  putting  white  powder 
on  their  faces. 

•  The  British  troops  in  Savannah,  at  that  time,  were  com- 
manded by  Brigadier  General  Alured  Clarke,  who  was  after- 
ward Governor  of  Canada.  General  Anthony  Wayne  had 
arrived  in  Georgia  early  in  February,  i;8t  and  taken  post  at 
El*nezer  (in  Kftingham  County^,  about  twenty-five  miles  up 
the  river,  from  Savannah.  His  force  was  inferior  to  Clarke's, 
and  he  was  compelled  to  limit  his  operations  to  attacks  upon 
British  foraging  parties  and  menacing  Savannah.  These 
menaces  made  Clarke  call  in  all  of  his  outposts,  who  with 
their  plunder  took  position  within  the  fortifications  around 
Savannah.  On  their  march  toward  the  citv,  they  marked 
their  way  by  a  broad  track  of  desolation.  Clarke  called  for 
Creek  and  Cherokee  warriors  to  come  to  his  aid.  They  were 
yet  feeling  the  smart  of  a  chastisement  inflicted  by  General' 
Pickens,  and  were  cautious.  In  June,  a  large  party  under  a 
powerful  Creek  chief,  attacked  Wayne's  camp.    Wayne  was 
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Headquarters,  Newburc.h,  Monday,  August 
19,  178a. 

The  Honorable  the  Congress  having  thought 
it  necessary  at  this  juncture  to  pass  the  following 
resolutions,  the  Commander-in-chief  takes  occa- 
sion to  communicate  them  to  the  army  : 

* •  By  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
August  1 2th,  1 782. 

'*  Whereas,  From  the  late  publications  the  peo- 
ple throughout  the  United  States  may  be  induced 
to  believe  that  Congress  have  received  authentic 
communications  upon  the  subject  of  an  approach- 
ing Peace, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  August  2d,  1782, 
from  Sir  Guy  Carleton  and  Admiral  Digby  to 
the  Commander-in-chief  be  made  public. 

"Resolved,  That  Congress  considers  the  above 
letter  is  mere  matter  of  information,  inexplicit  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  inde]iendency 
directed  to  be  proposed  by  the  British  Plenipoten- 
tiary, and  as  Congress  has  received  no  information 
on  this  subject  from  their  Ministers  for  negotiating 
a  Peace ;  therefore,  no  public  measures  can,  or 
ought  to  be,  taken  upon  it  in  its  present  form. 

Resolved,  That  it  be,  and  it  is  hereby  recom- 
mended to  the  several  States  in  the  Union  not  to 
remit  of  their  exertions  for  carrying  on  the  war 
with  vigor  as  the  only  effectual  means  of  securing 
the  settlement  of  a  safe  and  honorable  Peace." 

The  sentiments  contained  in  the  foregoing  are 
too  obvious  and  just  to  need  descanting  upon.  The 
General  therefore  flatters  himself  that  both  officers 
and  soldiers,  so  far  from  relaxing  in  the  least  from 
that  laudable  spirit  which  at  present  actuates  them, 
will  rather  increase  their  endeavors  to  render  them- 


ar  a  house  a  short  distance  from  his  camp.  He  was 
told  that  the  whole  British  force  at  Savannah  was  with  the 
wrages.  He  leaped  into  his  saddle,  rode  to  the  aroused 
cimp,  and  shouting  "  Death  or  Victory!"  ordered  a  bayonet 
chir^c.  At  that  moment  his  horse  was  shot  dead  under  him, 
ind  he  saw  his  field-pieces  captured.  With  swt.rd  in  hand, 
at  the  head  of  the  infantry,  he  led  to  the  recapture  of  his 
guns  and  dispersion  of  the  assailants. 

In  accordance  with  instructions  fiom  the  British  Ministry, 
ClarVe  and  his  troops  evacuated  Savannah  on  the  llthof 
July,  1782,  after  an  occupation  of  about  three  yenrs  and  a- 
half.  Colonel  James  Jackson  "  received  the  keys  of  the  city," 
from  a  committee  of  British  officers.  On  the  same  day,  the 
Americans  took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  military  works; 
and  so  was  effected  "  the  total  recovery  of  the  State  of  Geor- 
pa  from  tie  hands  of  the  enemy,"  as  Washington  expressed 
in  order. 


selves  jierfcct  in  the  duties  of  their  respective  sta- 
tions. They  may  be  assured  that  the  readiest  way 
to  procure  a  lasting  and  honorable  Peace  is  to  be 
fully  prepared  vigorously  to  prosecute  War. 

N.  P>. — The  letter  alluded  to,  with  foregoing 
Resolutions,  is  that  of  the  2d  of  August,  from  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  and  Admiral  Digby,  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, which  having  Leen  published  in 
most  of  the  newspapers,  it  is  thought  unnecessary 
to  transcribe  into  General  Orders.1 

Headquarters,  Friday,  August  23U,  1782. 

The  army  being  now  to  assemble  and  take  the 
field  in  the  immediate  presence  of  their  General, 
he  announces  his  resolution,  that  jierfect  discipline 
shall  be  observed  as  well  on  parade,  in  the  duties  of 
the  camp,  and  the  service  of  guards,  as  in  the  general 
economy  and  order  of  the  line.  The  General  ex- 
pects the  same  unabating  order  and  attention  will 
be  seen  in  perfecting  the  troops  in  the  exercises 
and  manoeuvres,  which  have  already  been  produc 
tive  of  such  astonishing  effects  ;  relying  on  the 
ability,  experience  and  zeal  of  his  officers,  the  pa- 
tience, docility  and  fortitude  of  the  soldiers,  he 
promises  himself  the  good  conduct  of  this  army 
will  hereafter  be  cited  as  a  pattern  of  imitation  for 
military  men,  and  that  their  past  services  and 


1  British  statesmen  of  all  parties  regarded  the  capture  of 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  in  the  autumn  of  1 78 1,  as  a  death- 
blow to  all  hopes  of  subduing  the  Americans,  and  thet 
thoughts  were  turned  on  peace.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1782. 
was  passed  a  resolution  in  the  British  House  of  Common-. 
"  That  the  House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  His  Majesty 
and  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise,  or  by  any  meat  - 
attempt,  the  further  pro>ccution  of  offensive  war  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America."  On  the  following  day  iht 
Attorney  General  introduced  a  plan  for  a  truce  with  the 
Americans.  Measures  were  speedily  taken  by  the  Congrc-* 
and  the  British  Government  for  arranging  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  by  both  governments,  and  a 
preliminary  treaty  was  signed  at  I'aris  in  November,  178J. 
It  was  the  preliminary  measures  toward  effecting  a  peace 
that  naturally  gave  the  people  to  regard  the  fact  as  already 
accomplished,  although  no  explicit  official  action  had 
taken  place. 

Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the  commander  of  the  British  land 
forces  in  America,  and  Admiral  Digby,  commander  of  the 
naval  forces,  were  appointed  by  the  Ministry  commissioners 
to  communicate  with  Washington  at  the  Congress,  on  the 
subject  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  cognate  topics.  It 
was  their  letter  on  these  subjects  to  which  Washington  alludes, 
and  especially  to  the  subject  of  the  release  of  Henry  Ijurens 
from  captivity  in  England.  Mr.  Laurens  had  been  ap- 
pointed, with  John  Jay  and  Dr.  Franklin,  a  commissioner  to 
treat  for  peace. 
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achievements  are  but  a  presage  of  a  richer  harvest 
of  glory  in  prospect. 

Under  such  auspicious  circumstances  he  contem- 
plates with  infinite  pleasure  the  moment  which 
shall  again  unite  our  standards  with  those  of  our 
generous  and  gallant  allies,  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  that  happy  moment  he  flatters  him- 
self is  not  far  distant.' 
Headquarters,  Newburgh,  August  28,  1782. 

At  a  general  court-martial,  whereof  Major-Gen. 
Howe  is  President,  held  at  West  Point  by  order 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Major-Gen.  McDou- 
gall' was  tried  on  the  following  charges,  viz.: 

1st.  For  ordering  the  distribution  of  a  quantity 
of  boards  (said  to  be  about  1300,  which  were 
brought  to  West  Point  the  6th  day  of  December 
last,  in  a  sloop  commanded  by  Capt.  Van  Alstyne, 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  department)  to  the 
trooi>s  at  West  Point  only,  when  their  arrival 
ought  to  have  been  reported  to  the  Commanding 
General,  Deputy  Quartermaster  of  the  Depart- 
ment, that  an  equal  distribution  might  have  been 
ordered,  and  other  troops,  who  equally  needed 
them,  some  of  whom  were  suffering  with  small- 
jmdx,  might  have  received  relief. 

2d.  For  not  reporting  to  the  Commanding 
General  the  escape  of  upwards  of  thirty  prisoners 

1  The  French  army  is  here  alluded  to.  It  had  remained  in 
Virginia  aflcr  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  until  the  summer  of 
1782,  when  it  joined  the  American  army  on  the  Hudson,  near 
Peekskill.  A  week  after  the  date  of  this  order,  the  American 
army  moved  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  a  few  miles  below  Peeks- 
kill,  and  there  established  a  camp.  This  change  was  in  con- 
sequence of  an  agreement  with  Rochambeau  to  form  a  junc- 
tion of  the  allied  American  and  French  armies  there,  and 
also  to  be  nearer  the  enemy  in  New  York,  in  the  event  of  any 
hostile  demonstration!  on  their  part,  from  that  city.  The  first 
division  of  the  French  army  arrived  there  on  the  15th  of 
September,  and  the  rcmaindersoon  afterward.  They  all  crossed 
the  ••  King's  Ferry  "  froru  near  Stony  Point,  to  Yerplanck's 
Point,  and  encamped!  at  Cromlord,  on  the  left  of  the  American 
army,  about  ten  miles  from  Yerplanck's.  They  remained  there 
until  October,  when  they  marched  for  Boston,  under  the  Baron 
de  Viomeml.  Rochambeau  returned  to  Virginia,  and  after- 
ward  embarked  for  France  from  Annapolis,  in  Maryland. 

»Gen.  McDougall  has  been  noticed  in  the  notes  to  these 
Orderly  Books  in  the  third  volume  of  the  AMKRiCAN  HISTORI- 
CAL Record.  He  had  been  active  in  the  construction  of  for- 
tifications at  and  near  West  Point,  in  the  Hudson  High- 
lands, but  had  been  for  a  while  in  the  civil  service  as  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  had  also  served  a 
short  lime  as  "  Minister  of  the  Marine,"  or  Secretary  of  the 
Navv.  A  staunch  patriot  and  excellent  disciplinarian,  he 
was  impatient  of  everything  that  seemed  unmilitary  in  the 


from  the  Provost  at  West  Point  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  inst.,  that  orders  might  have  been  sent  to 
the  out-posts  to  take  measures  to  intercept  them  on 
their  way  to  the  enemy,  and  it  being  an  occurrence 
which  ought  to  have  been  reported. 

3d.  For  drawing  orders  on  the  clothing-store  at 
Newburgh,  particularly  October  2,  5,  8,  11,  18, 
19,  27,  28,  29,  and  November  7,  10,  12  and  18, 
and  one  for  a  servant  of  Ensign  Davis,  without 
date,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Commanding 
General  only,  and  which  he  signified  to  Gen. 
McDougall  in  a  letter  of  the  26th  September  last. 
Such,  his  orders,  besides  invading  the  right  of  the 
Commanding  General,  have  involved  some  of  the 
paymasters  in  embarrassments  in  their  accounts, 
particularly  the  Paymaster  of  the  Third  Massachu- 
setts Regiment. 

4th.  For  writing  a  letter  to  the  Commanding 
General  on  the  16th  day  of  December  lost  injuri- 
ous to  command,  and  unbecoming  an  officer.  The 
letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  West  Point,  Dec.  16,  1781,  7  P.  M. 

"Sir:  To  be  prepared  for  every  contingency 
which  might  happen  on  the  River  to  intercept  our 
transportation,  Col.  Putnam'  was  out  for  several 
days  to  reconnoitre  the  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  River  for  the  most  practicable  route  to  open 
roads  to  bring  in  our  provisions  and  forage.  He 
had  not  completed  it  when  he  wxs  ordered  on 
court-martial,  although  he  was  for  that  important 
object  kept  off  duty  in  garrison.  The  distress 
we  now  suffer  is  owing  to  his  not  being  able  to 
complete  his  observations,  there  being  a  supply  of 

army,  and  did  not  hesitate  in  the  free  expression  of  his  opin- 
ions  of  men  and  things. 

•Col.  Rufus  Putnam,  a  soldier  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  He  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Revolution  as 
Lieutenant  Colonel  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  and  dis- 
played such  skill  as  an  engineer  at  Roxbury  that  Washington 
highly  recommended  bin  to  the  favor  of  Congress.  He  w  as 
made  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  defences  of  New  York  city, 
with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  Dissatisfied,  he  took  command 
of  a  regiment  in  the  field,  and  in  1778  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  fortifications  at  West  Point.  After  serving 
his  country  well  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  in  various 
military  duties,  he  was  made  Brigadier-General  in  1783. 
Serving  in  civil  capacities  in  Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Ohio  Company  in  1788,  and  became 
the  founder  of  Marietta.  He  served  in  the  army  with  Gen. 
Wayne  in  the  West,  and  was  a  useful  negotiator  or  peace 
with  the  Indians.  For  ten  years,  from  1793.be  was  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  Marietta  in 
May,  1824. 
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flour  above  the  mountains,  but  neither  the  boats 
nor  the  river  were  practicable. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  disorderly  effects  of  detail- 
ing the  officers  of  this  garrison  with  the  army,  nor 
is  this  the  only  instance  of  tlisorder  from  that 
practice.  An  officer  who  was  on  main  guard  for  a 
week  was  detailed  for  other  duty.  I  shall  not 
enter  into  any  further  discussion  on  this  subject  till 
the  Commander-in-Chief  comes  on,  when  I  shall 
apply  to  him  to  have  this  and  several  other  unmili- 
tary practices  determined  in  a  more  solemn  manner 
than  can  now  be  obtained,  for,  sir,  give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  I  know  my  own  rights  and  those  of 
the  garrison,  not  in  speculation,  but  in  as  long  and 
attentive  service  as  my  superiors.  In  the  mean- 
time, sir,  that  sen-ice  may  not  be  injured,  and  that 
the  distressing  and  pressing  calls  of  humanity  may 
be  relieved,  I  beg  Col.  Putnam  may  be  relieved, 
and  suffered  to  go  on  that  service. 
"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

"  Your  most  ob't  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Alex.  McDougall. 

"Major-General  Heath." 

5th.  For  directing  Col.  Crane,  commandant  of 
artillery,  in  this  department  to  deliver  arms  and 
accoutrements  on  the  16th  inst.,  contrary  to  the 
General  Orders  of  the  4th  inst.,  and  threatening 
to  send  him  to  the  Provost  in  case  of  refusal. 

6th.  For  conversing  before  the  field  officers  of 
the  several  corps  stationed  in  the  garrison  of  West 
Point,  who  were  convened  at  his  request,  on  the 
1 6th  January  last,  and  in  a  manner  unbecoming 
an  officer,  by  bringing  into  question  Gen.  Heath's 
right  to  command  the  garrison  of  West  Point, 
representing  his  orders  as  unmilitary,  saying  that  an 
onictr  was  not  bound  or  obliged  to  obey  orders 
if  he  thought  them  improper  or  unmilitary,  telling 
Col.  Crane  that  he  had  ill  advisers  he  believed  ; 
that  he  believed  General  Heath  had  advised  him  ; 
desiring  Col.  Crane  to  take  the  advice  of  the  offi- 
cers present,  who,  he  said,  were  his  countrymen, 
and  many  other  things  in  the  course  of  said  con- 
versation tending  to  excite  sedition,  create  divi- 
sion>,  subvert  good  order  and  discipline,  and 
wound  the  service. 

7th.  For  conversing  before  officers  of  different 
rank-.,  jtarticularly  on  the  evening  of  7th  January 
la»t,  in  a  manner  unbecoming  an  officer,  saying 
that  General  Heath's  orders  were  subversive  of  all 
gr*>l  order  and  discipline,  and  injurious  from  the 
sentinel  to  the  eldest  Major-General  in  service; 
that  he  sent  private  commands  to  Colonel  Crane 
without  informing  him  (Gen.  McDougall)  for  the 
removal  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  ammunition 


from  the  magazine,  and  that  if  such  a  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  army  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  an 
Arnold  at  any  time  to  dismantle  and  sell  the  garri- 
son; and  publicly  relating  some  matters  that  jussed 
at  a  council  of  war  at  Mrs.  McGowan's  in  1776  re- 
specting the  retreat  from  New  York,  and  saying 
that  none  were  opposed  to  it  but  a  fool,  a  knave, 
and  an  obstinate  honest  man  ;  that  General  Heath 
was  the  knave,  and  many  other  things  in  the 
course  of  the  said  conversation  ;  such  conversa- 
tion tending  to  lessen  confidence  in  the  command- 
ing officer  to  limit  command,  bring  orders  into 
contempt,  and  to  destroy  that  due  subj.di nation 
which  is  the  life  of  discipline,  and  the  only  bar- 
rier against  confusion  and  disorder. 

Lastly.  For  ordering  the  Public  Buildings  near 
Fishkill  Landing  to  be  pulled  down  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December  last,  viz  :  a  bakehouse 
and  one  other  building  which  Mr.  George  Fisher 
was  ordered  to  pull  down  on  the  18th  December 
last,  and  the  material  to  be  removed  to  West 
Point ;  making  additions  and  erecting  buildings 
at  West  Point  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  the  Commanding  General,  particularly  the  addi- 
tion to  the  house  in  which  General  McDougaH's 
quarters,  and  the  building  for  the  Provost  Guard, 
when  General  McDougall's  command  at  the  post 
was  of  temj)orary  nature  only,  and  such  measures 
not  warranted  either  by  his  instructions  or  mili- 
tary principles. 

[The  court,  on  mature  deliberation,  gave  as 
their  verdict,  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
seventh  charge,  General  McDougall  was  justifiable 
in  doing  what  it  was  charged  and  proved  that  he 
had  done.  On  the  seventh  charge  they  sentenced 
him  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  general  orders,  which  he  did  as  follows:] 

It  is  with  extreme  reluctance  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  finds  himself  under  the  nec  essity  of  carry- 
ing the  sentence  of  the  court  ii|K>n  the  seventh 
charge  into  execution — more  especially  as  it  con- 
cerns an  officer  of  so  high  rank  and  generally 
acknowledged  merit. 

The  ill  consequences  arising  from  a  too  free 
censure  of  the  conduct  of  officers  of  superior  by 
those  of  inferior  rank,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
enumerating.  The  Commander-in-Chief  cannot,  . 
however,  help  remarking,  jarticularly  upon  the 
impropriety  of  one  member  of  a  Council  of  War 
divulging  the  opinion  of  another  exc  ept  in  cases 
of  criminality  which  could  not  tad  to  be  immcdi- 
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ately  noticed),  and  undertaking  to  reflect  publicly 
upon  him  for  it  :  such  a  liberty,  if  allowed,  would 
very  often  tend  to  prevent  an  officer  of  coolness 
and  deliberation  from  giving  his  opinion  in  favor 
of  cautious  measures,  lest  the  army  and  the  world 
at  large  should  attribute  his  reasons  to  other  than 
the  real  motive. 

Major-Oencral  McDougall  is  released  from  his 
nrrest. 

[The  proceedings  of  the  court-martial  were  sent 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  and  on  the  15th  of 
August,  17S2,  that  body  took  action  as  follows:] 

The  proceedings  and  sentence  of  the  general 
<  ourt-martial  on  the  trial  of  Major-General  McDou- 
gall having  been  read  :  Resolved,  That  Congress 
approves  the  sentence  of  the  said  court. 

Headquartk.R|,  Verplanck's  Point,'  Sunday, 
September  jst,  1782. 

Regiments  and  corps  which  have  lately  joined 
are  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  all  stand- 
ing and  other  orders  issued  in  their  absence  that 
may  l>e  interesting  to  them. 

The  General  is  desirous  the  troops  should  make 
themselves  as  comfortable  as  ]x>ssible  while  in  the 
field.  The  encampment  itself  is  very  pleasant  and 
healthy.  Straw  will  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  two 
bundles  per  tent  ;  of  this  with  the  flags  and 
leaves  which  may  be  procured  convenient,'  mats 
or  bedding  may  be  formed.  Shades  or  bowers 
should  also  l>e  erected  in  front  of  the  tents,  in  the 
construction  of  which  regularity  will  be  extremely 
pleasing  to  the  eye.5    Vaults  must  be  made  in  the 


•  Washington  had  made  Ms  headquarters  here  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  l>efore  this  "late,  when  the  army  had  en- 
camped there.  It  is  about  four  miles  IjcIow  Peckskill.  It 
consisted  of  a  sort  of  peninsula,  of  a  thousand  acres.  It 
was  the  scene  of  many  stirring  events  during  the  Revolution. 
Near  its  western  extremity  was  Fort  Ijfaycttc,  opposite 
Stony  Point,  which  shared  in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fort  at 
the  latter  place.  The  "  King's  Ferry"  was  from  near  Fort 
Ijfayclte  to  just  alx>ve  Stony  Point,  the  ancient  pass  to 
Rockland  county.  In  the  lane  leading  to  the  ferry  was  once 
an  old  sign-board,  ltcaring  the  following  inscription: 
"Dish  his  di  K<k>i»e  t<>k  ok  KSKIKO'S  Farry." 

'The  sweet-flag  grew  in  great  abundance  in  the  marshes 
near  Verplanck's  Point. 

»The  Marquis  de  Chasteltux,  who  was  with  the  French 
•  army,  in  his  journal  of  his  travels  in  this  country  at  that 
time,  notices  the  very  neat  and  orderly  apjicarancc  of  the 
American  army  at  Verplanck's  Point,    lie  wrote:  "  In  the 


rear  of  the  line  and  covered  every  day.  The 
slaughtering  pens  must  be  placed  at  proper  dis- 
tances, and  every  other  precaution  taken  which 
may  contribute  to  cleanliness  and  health.  No 
soldier  or  other  person  is  to  bathe  at  the  public 
ferry,  or  within  the  basin  contiguous  to  it  on 
either  side  of  the  river.  The  sentries  at  the  ferry- 
stairs  will  see  this  order  executed.  The  men  are 
not  to  be  suffered  to  go  into  the  water  at  other 
places  between  the  hours  of  nine  o'clock  A.  M.  and 
five  in  the  afternoon,  nor  are  they  at  any  time  to 
continue  in  it  but  a  few  minutes. 

HEADQUARTERS,  Verplank's  Point,  Seffem- 
her  3,  1782. 

For  the  greater  security  of  the  encampment  the 
Commander-in-Chief  directs  that  in  addition  to 
the  picquets  posted  at  the  two  bridges,  one  of 
equal  strength  be  posted  on  the  isthmus  between 
the  heads  of  the  two  creeks,*  and  a  chain  of  senti- 
nels formed  from  the  beach  on  Haverstraw  Bay, 
ixissing  in  front  of  headquarters  near  the  marsh  as 
far  as  the  ground  is  open ;  thence  along  the 
heights  on  the  margin  of  the  cleared  land  until 
the  line  strikes  the  road  leading  to  Lent's  bridge  ; 
thence  through  a  small  orchard  and  road  in  the 
wood  to  a  landing  on  the  North  River  ;  when 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  form  and  keep  up 
the  chain  of  sentinels  round  the  camp  is  ascer- 
tained they  are  to  be  formed  into  picquets  pro- 
perly officered  and  posted  at  convenient  distances. 

front  of  the  tents  was  a  regular  continued  portico,  formed  of 
the  houghs  of  the  trees  in  full  verdure,  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  fancy.  Op|x»ite  the  camp,  and  on  distinct  emi- 
nences, stotMl  the  tents  of  some  of  the  general  officers,  over 
which  towered  predominant  that  of  Washington.  I  had 
seen  all  the  camps  in  England,  from  many  of  which  draw- 
ings and  engravings  had  l>een  taken,  but  this  was  truly  a 
subject  worthy  of  tho  pencil  of  the  first  artist.  The  French 
camp,  during  their  stay  in  Baltimore,  was  decorated  in  the 
same  manner.  At  the  camp  of  Verplanck's  we  distinctly 
heard  the  morning  and  evening  gun  of  the  llritish  at  Kind's 
Bridge."  The  latter  was  at  the  head  of  New  York,  or 
Manhattan  Island,  thirty  miles  from  Verplanck's  Point. 

♦These  two  winding  streams,  which  bound  the  isthmus 
between  the  mainland  and  Verplanck's  Point,  were  called 
respectively,  by  the  Indians,  Me-ah-a^h  and  Tmte  mo-e-iii. 
The  Point  was  called  Me-ah-a^k,  and  was  originally  sol«l  by 
the  Indians  to  Stephanas  Van  Cortlandt.  It  w  as  afterward 
owned  by  Philip  Verplanck,  who  received  it  by  marriage 
w  ith  the  Cortlandt  family,  and  it  hxs  borne  his  family  name 
ever  since. 
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Ezra  Corneli  ,  Founder  of  Cornell  University. 


Ik  the  January  number  of  the  Monthly,  we 
gave  a  biographical  notice  of  the  practical  philan- 
thropist and  national  benefactor  whose  portrait 
appears  upon  this  page.  In  that  notice  we  alluded 
briefly  to  the  great  educational  institution  which 
bears  his  name,  as  it  owes  its  existence  and  its 
unparalleled  success,  in  a  very  large  degree,  to  his 


donations  and  his  labors.  Unlike  the  generality 
of  great  benefactors,  who  hoard  their  wealth  until 
they  can  no  longer  retain  their  grasp,  and  can  in 
no  other  way  make  it  minister  to  their  gratifi- 
cation or  their  pride — when,  in  the  hour  of 
death,  they  bequeath  it,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to 
trustees  to  be  used  for  some  laudable  purpose — 
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unlike  all  such,  Mr.  Cornell  chose  the  better  plan 
of  giving  while  he  could  have  a  voice  in  directing 
the  proper  application  of  his  gift,  and  could  like- 
•  wise  hope  to  see  the  first-fruits  of  his  liberality. 
And,  though  he  has  passed  away  while  the  institu- 
tion is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  ere  it  has  had* time 
or  opportunity  to  develop  all  its  grand  possibili- 
ties of  usefulness,  he  yet  lived  to  enjoy  ample 
assurance  that  his  generosity  had  not  been  misap- 
plied— his  money  and  labor  misspent. 

So  rare  are  instances  of  such  unstinting  munifi- 
cence, that  Mr.  Cornell's  was  misunderstood  by 
sonie  who  readily  persuaded  themselves  that,  under 
the  cloak  of  liberality,  he  was  seeking  to  advance 
his  own  pecuniary  interests.  Grave  charges  were 
preferred  which,  could  they  have  been  substan- 
tiated, would  have  blasted  his  enviable  fame  and 
made  his  name  a  synonym  of  the  meanest  self- 
seeking  dishonesty.  But  a  rigid  investigation  by 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  not  only  conclusively 
proved  that  the  charges  were  without  foundation 
or  even  a  shade  of  truth,  but  brought  out  in 
clearer  and  most  imj>crishable  light,  the  wonderful 
self-denial  and  noble  self-devotion  of  Ezra  Cornell 
to  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

Under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1862,  appro- 
priating lands,  represented  by  land-scrip,  to  the 
several  States  for  educational  purposes,  New  York 
received  scrip  to  the  amount  of  990,000  acres. 
But  by  certain  restrictive  provisions  in  the  Act, 
New  York,  in  common  with  the  other  States 
within  which  none  of  the  land  was  located,  could 
only  make  the  appropriation  available  by  selling 
the  scrip.  Some  of  the  States,  in  their  haste  to 
sell,  had  forced  their  scrip  upon  the  market  so 
largely  as  to  cause  a  great  depreciation  of  its  value  ; 
indeed,  much  of  it  was  sold  at  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  and  some  even  lower.  In  1S65,  the  Cornell 
University  had  been  brought  into  being,  and 
Mr.  Cornell  purchased  New  York  scrip  to  the 
amount  of  100,000  acres  at  fifty  cents  an  acre, 
assuming,  under  bonds,  the  task  of  locating  the 
lands,  paying  all  taxes  that  might  accrue,  and 
selling  the  lands  to  the  best  advantage  ;  whatever 
profits  might  be  realized,  he  agreed  to  pay  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  University  for  its  sole  benefit, 
expressly  stipulating  that  he  would  receive  no  com- 
pensation for  his  labor.  But  it  having  proved  im- 
possible to  sell  even  one-eighth  of  the  scrip,  onre 
more  Mr.  Cornell  came  to  the  rescue,  and,  by 
months  of  unremitting  effort,  pledging  his  own 
fortune  for  the  payment  of  the  nec<-s<?.iry  expenses  in 


the  way  of  taxes,  etc.,  succeeded  in  locating  over 
half  a  million  acres,  including  more  than  400,000 
acres  of  valuable  Wisconsin  timber-land.  Even  yet 
he  did  not  stop  in  his  labor  of  love,  but  netted 
$400, 000  in  cash  for  the  University  by  the  sale  of 
100,000  acres  of  the  scrip  still  remaining  unlocated. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cornell  was  giving  lavishly  of 
his  means  as  well  as  of  his  time  and  labor.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  he  donated  at  one  time  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  subsequently,  in  various  smaller 
sums,  he  gave  nearly  as  much  more — thus,  without 
counting  what  he  has  given  indirectly,  he  has  been 
directly  the  benefactor  of  the  University  in  the 
princely  sum  of  nearly  a  million  dolla  s.  As 
early  as  1873,  President  White  truthfully  said: 
"  Mr.  Cornell  has  never  stopped  giving  ;"  nor  did 
he  stop  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Cornell's  munificence  awoke  a  similar  spirit 
in  others,  and  the  University  has  found  generous 
benefactors  in  John  McGraw,  Henry  W.  Sage, 
Hiram  Sibley,  Herbert  Smith,  and  President 
White.  The  result  of  Mr.  Cornell's  work  and 
gifts,  aided  by  the  gentlemen  named  and  others, 
is  a  University  which,  in  its  extreme  youth,  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  best  of  our  American  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  The  buildings  are  exten- 
sive, and  erected  in  the  best  and  most  approved 
manner,  with  due  regard  to  good  taste  in  their 
design  and  finish ;  the  cost  of  these  has  scarcely  been 
less  than,  and  may  have  exceeded,  $800,000.  The 
curriculum  is  unusually  varied,  embracing  a  large 
range  of  subjects — Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
Civil  Engineering  and  Architecture,  Mining,  Mil- 
itary Tactics,  and  the  various  Classical  and  English 
branches  which  go  to  make  up  a  broad  and  liberal, 
yet  thorough,  University  education.  And  the 
equipment  of  its  several  departments  is  on  the 
most  liberal  and  approved  scale,  including  appa- 
ratus of  the  most  elaborate  and  costly  descrip- 
tion. The  Library  comprises  upwards  of  50,000 
judiciously  selected  volumes. 

'Hie  faculty  is  not  merely  numerous,  but  com- 
posed of  capable  and  learned  instructors,  and 
the  number  of  students  has  ever  been  large,  in- 
cluding, in  a  large  proportion,  the  sons  of  the 
toiling  and  the  poor — the  number  of  free-scholar- 
ships exceeding  five  hundred. 

In  brief,  it  may  l>e  truly  said — no  man  has  ever 
left  behind  him  a  nobler  monument  to  testify  to 
posterity  of  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  unsparing 
munificence  than  this  successful,  flourishing  and 
promising  University. 
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Bv  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  Kissing  the  Rod"  etc.,  etc 


CHAPTER    111.      MIDDLF.HAM  S  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Heath  turned,  and  confronted  the  young 
ladies  as  they  entered  the  room.  Even  in  the  grave 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  Anne 
could  scarcely  help  smiling  to  herself  as  she  looked 
at  him,  remembering  the  disdain  with  which  Grace 
had  spoken  of  "  her  uncle's  clerks."  Surely  there 
were  few  better-bred  looking  men  than  this,  dressed 
simply,  yet  in  |>erfect  taste,  and  having  a  cold,  stern 
manner,  more  fitted,  Anne  thought,  for  a  duke 
than  a  clerk.  Her  ideas  resj>ecting  rank  had  been 
derived  from  books,  and  though  they  might  have 
been  indefinite  and  cloudy  as  regards  a  duke,  it 
was  clear  that  a  clerk  should  be  a  mean,  scrubby- 
looking  person,  which  certainly  could  not  be  said 
of  Mr.  Heath. 

The  bow  which  he  made  was  comprehensive  and 
included  them  both,  but  he  gave  no  further  recog- 
nition to  Anne  just  then,  addressing  himself  wholly 
to  Grace.  "  I  come  to  you  on  a  very  sad  errand, 
Miss  Middleham,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  he 
had  successfully  tried  to  make  sympathetic,  though 
his  manner  was  formal  and  business-like.  "  I  have 
some  had  news  to  break  to  you." 

"My  uncle  is  ill,  I  presume,"  said  Grace,  who 
*as  really  very  much  frighlened,  but  who  still  had 
an  idea  of  keeping  up  her  dignity  before  the 
'  clerk."  Anne  looked  at  Mr.  Heath  in  painful 
anxiety,  but  though  his  eyes  lit  on  hers  for  an  in- 
fant, there  wxs  no  response  in  them,  and  he 
turned  again  to  Grace,  as  he  said,  "The  news  is 
ewi  worse  than  you  seem  to  imagine.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleham is  dead  !" 

Grace  felt  very  faint,  and  would  have  fallen, 
had  not  Anne  lieen  by  her  side,  encircling  her 
promptly  with  her  strong  arm,  and  whis]>ering 
words  of  comfort  in  her  car.  Mr.  Heath  marked 
this  proceeding,  and  looked  on  in  silent  approval. 
When  Grace  was  a  little  recovered,  she  said, 
"How  very  dreadful!  It  must  have  been  very 
sudden  !  I  hail  a  letter  from  him  only  yesterday  |" 
"It  was  very  sudden,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  "and 
very  painful  circumstances.  It  would  be 
delicacy  in  me,  Miss  Middleham,  to 


attempt  to  disguise  from  you  a  fact  which  you 
must  know  within  the  next  few  hours.  Your 
uncle  was  murdered !" 

"Murdered!"  cried  Grace  in  a  low  horror- 
stricken  tone,  clinging  more  closely  to  her  com- 
panion. "Why,  whom  could  he  have  offended ? 
He  wxs  the  kindest-hearted  man  in  the  world,  and, 
I  should  say,  had  not  a  single  enemy." 

"  Very  likely,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  whose  manner 
had  become  sterner  and  more  business-like  than 
ever.  "  But  there  was  apparently  no  question  of 
private  feeling  in  this  deed,  which  wxs  committed 
for  the  purpose  of  robbery.  The  bank  has  been 
plundered  of  a  large  amount  of  gold  and  valuable 
jewelry,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  struggling  with 
the  scoundrels  to  defend  his  keys,  Mr.  Middleham 
lost  his  life.  These  are  the  details  told  to  me,  for 
I  was  unfortunately  away  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence, having  only  returned  two  hours  ago  from 
Hamburg." 

Grace  hid  her  weeping  face  on  her  friend's 
breast,  and  Anne,  knowing  it  was  best  that  her 
sorrow  should  have  its  vent,  did  not  attempt  to 
console  her  with  words,  but  merely  sustained  and 
patted  her  pretty  head.  Mr.  Heath  looked  on  at 
the  group  with  a  critical  eye,  and  with  some  slight 
sensation  of  plexsure,  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
then  he  began  to  drum  with  his  fingers  on  the 
chimney-piece  against  which  he  was  leaning. 
Anne's  cpjick  ear  caught  the  sound,  and  she 
looked  up  at  once ;  there  wxs  an  expression  of 
impatience  in  Mr.  Heath's  face,  which  fully  bore 
out  the  impression  she  had  received  from  the  noise. 

"You  must  bear  up,  my  sweet  Grade,"  she 
whispered  in  the  girl's  ear;  "  the  gentleman  hxs 
something  more  to  say  to  you."  Then,  raising  her 
head,  she  said,  not  without  a  certain  air  of  defi- 
ance, "  You  must  be  good  enough  to  excuse  Miss 
Middleham,  who  is  naturally  very  much  overcome 
at  this  intelligence.  You  are,  doubtless,  the  bearer 
of  some  proposition  as  to  what  she  shall  do,  as  you 
are  perfectly  well  aware  that  all  had  been  settled 
for  her  to  go  to  her  uncle's  house  at  Loddonford 
this  very  day,  and  not  to  return  again  to  school." 
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"  I  heard  something  of  this  from  Mrs.  Barker,  Studley.    I  did  not  recognise  you  at  first,  but 

the  housekeeper  at  the  bank,  to  whom  Mr.  Middle-  when  you  spoke,  the  likeness  dawned  upon  me.  1 

ham  had  mentioned  it,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  coldly,  have,  as  you  know,  the  pleasure  of  Captain  Stud- 

"  There  was  no  private  intimacy  between  us,  and  ley's  acquaintance,  and  I  think  I  may  venture  to 

he  rarely,  if  ever,  spoke  to  me  of  any  but  business  say  that  he  will  consent  to  your  remaining  with 

matters.    But  as  I  enjoyed  his  confidence  in  those,  your  friend.    I  shall  sec  him  this  evening,  and 

it  has  been  considered  advisable  that  I  should  come  will  send  you  his  answer  to-morrow.    Does  that 

here  and  settle  with  this  young  lady  as  to  her  pre-  assurance  satisfy  your  scruples?" 

sent  movements."  "  Certainly."  said  Anne;  then  with  slight  hesi- 

"  Has  Miss  Middlcham  to  decide  that  for  her-  tation,  14  provided  you  are  certain  of  seeing  papa 

self?"  asked  Anne.                                         |  this  evening.    At  present  he  understands  that  I  am 

"  She  can  say  what  she  would  wish  to  do  for  the  I  leaving  here  to-day,  and  I  am  very  particular  that, 

next  few  days,"  said  Mr.  Heath  ;  "  whether  to  re-  '  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  engagement  entered 


main  here,  or  go  to  Loddonford.  When  Mr. 
Middleham's  will  is  read,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  find 
that  he,  who  was  such  a  thorough  man  of  business, 
has  expressed  his  wishes  as  to  what  his  niece  shall 
do  in  the  event  of  his  death." 

"  Then,  what  is  to  be  decided  merely  relates  to 
the  next  few  days?  You  have  heard  what  this 
gentleman  has  said,  dear,"  she  continued,  turning 
to  Grace;  "and  it  is  now  for  you  to  state  your 
wishes." 

"Oh,  let  me  stay  here,  if  you  please  !  "  moaned 
Grace.  "  I  could  not  go  anywhere  else  just  now  ! 
1*1  me  stay  here  with  you,  Anne  !  " 

"  That  seems  the  easiest  and  most  sensible  plan," 
-.aid  Mr.  Heath,  who  had  had  quite  enough  of  this 
v  cue,  ami  was  anxious  to  go.  "I  imagine  that 
i lie  ladies  of  the  house  will  make  no  objection,  and 
we  may  consider  the  matter  decided." 

"  Not  quite,"  said  Anne,  with  a  rising  flush,  for 
she  was  annoyed  at  his  off-hand,  imperious  way ; 
'•  fcfiv>  Middlcham  wishes  me  to  stay  with  her." 
"Oh,  )<s,  Anne!    I  couldn't  remain  here  w  ith- 


into  should  be  kept." 

"That  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  your  being' 
Captain  Studley's  daughter,"  said  Mr.  Heath, 
with  the  nearest  approach  to  a  smile  which  he  had 
permitted  himself  during  the  interview;  "but  I 
think  I  can  absolve  you  on  this  occasion.  I  will 
promise  you  that  I  will  see  your  father,  and  rep- 
resent to  him  the  absolute  necessity  of  your  remain- 
ing with  Miss  Middlcham  while  she  is  here.  It 
will  be  but  for  a  few  days,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voice,  "as  the  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday, 
when  the  will  will  be  read,  and  Mr.  Middleham's 
Irishes  as  regards  the  disposition  of  his  niece  will 
be  known.  May  I  take  my  leave  in  the  certainty 
that  vou  will  bear  Mixs  Middlcham  company  until 
then?" 

"You  may,"  said  Anne.  "I  shall  not  stir 
from  here  until  I  receive  papa's  directions  that  I 
may  do  so." 

•'•  Then  I  will  go  at  once  !"  said  Mr.  Heath. 
"Good-day,  Miss  Middleham  !  Your  friend.  Miss 
Studley.  has  been  good  enough  to  undertake  to 


Mil  you  !  I-uik  y  having  only  Miss  Hannah  and  remain  with  you  until  something  as  to  your  future 
Mhi  Martha  at  six  h  a  time  !   Oh,  do  stay.  Anne  I" 

"  If  it  rented  with  myself,  there  would  be  no 
dim-  nil),  dear,"  said  Anne  ;  "  but,  as  you  know, 
I  |,  iw  lull]  papa  that  this  is  the  day  for  the  closing 
.,|  il,<  t,.  h<«>l.  He  has  probably  made  his  plans 
.dio.il  in'-,  and  he  may  not  like  to  alter  them." 

All  tin-  una*  she  was  shaking,  Anne  was  con- 
M  l'«u«  II..H  Mr.  Heath's  dark  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
l.<i,  .iii.l  hi..-  burned  with  shame  and  indignation, 
44  .hi!  U  ll  that  he  undoubtedly  would  remark  the 


is  decided.  I  shall  probably  have  to  commu 
nkate  with  you  from  time  to  time,  though  I 
may  not  always  be  able  to  do  so  m  person,  as 
affairs  at  the  bank  are  naturally  in  confusion, 
owing  to  this  unexpected  event,  and  I  am  required 
there.  Good  day,  Mi^s  Studley!  You  shall  In- 
sure to  have  your  father's  authority  tor  what  you 
have  kindly  undertaken,  immediately  after  1  have 
seen  him."  He  did  not  attempt  to  shake  hands 
w  ith  either  of  the  girls,  but  with  a  cold  inclination 


.,i  i,i  i  -i-ifiilriMfl  with  which  her  father  treated  j  of  his  head,  withdrew  from  their  proencc. 
i.  .      I  i,.  i.i  w  i»,  however,  no  change  in  his  tone       "  Strong  minded  young  woman  that  daughter  of 

Ned  Studley's,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  whirled 


4*  l.< 


..  I, 

"I  |  Midi  I  Hill)  venture  an  opinion  on  that  away  townwards  in  the  Hansom  cab  which  had  been 
  |  I,.,,,    I  he  honor  of  speaking  to  Miss  ,  awaiting  him,  "prompt,  clear  and  determined  as 
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old  Ned  himself.  Coming  home,  eh?  I  don't 
see  quite  how  that  will  suit  the  Loddonford 
menage,  though  how  he  has  contrived  to  keep  her 
so  long  at  school  is  more  than  I  can  make  out. 
She  must  be  getting  on  for  nineteen,  and  so  must 
her  friend,  though  she's  a  very  different  style  of 
person.  I  should  not  think  Ned  will  have  any 
difficulty  in  planting  his  daughter  on  Miss  Middle- 
ham,  if  he's  so  inclined.  That  fair  girl  can't  do 
anything  for  herself,  and  is  entirely  reliant  on 
'Anne,  dear,'  and  as  she  will  have  plenty  of  I 
money,  she  may  as  well  keep  both  of  them,  more 
esjKrcially  as  '  Anne,  dear,'  will  be  considerably  in 
our  way.  I  shall  suggest  that  to  Ned  Stud  ley." 
And  Mr.  Heath  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest, 
and  lajised  into  a  brown  study,  out  of  which  he 
roused  himself  from  time  to  time,  to  make  some 
entries  and  calculations  in  a  memorandum-book, 
and  then  again  fell  a-thinking. 

"  No  chance  of  our  going  to  the  Hay  by  the 
twelve-forty  to  morrow,  Martha,"  said  Miss  Han- 
nah to  her  sister,  after  they  had  had  one  interview 
with  Mr.  Heath,  and  learned  the  arrangement 
decided  on.  Then,  seeing  the  look  of  annoyance 
on  Miss  Martha's  face,  the  old  lady,  who  attended 
to  the  pupils'  linen  while  her  sister  superin- 
tended their  learning,  and  who  was  afraid  she  had 
been  too  familiar  in  speaking  of  "the  Bay,"  tried 
to  make  up  for  her  lapse  by  saying,  "  I  fear,  dear, 
our  departure  must  be  indefinitely  postponed,"  a 
rotundity  of  phrase  of  which  Mrs.  Ckapone  her- 
self might  have  approved. 

Hut  Miss  Martha,  seeing  there  was  a  chance  of 
her  having  to  put  off  the  enjoyment  of  the  relaxa- 
tion, the  prospect  of  which  had  sustained  her 
(luring  so  many  weeks  of  hard  work,  had  given  up 
her  grandiloquent  Chapone  manner,  and  was  harsh 
and  practical i  not  to  say  cross.  "  I  don't  see 
why."  she  said,  tartly;  "  I  don't  see  any  reason 
for  our  altering  our  plans.    Everything  is  ready." 

"Everything,"  chorused  Miss  Hannah;  "di- 
rection-labels sewn  on  to  the  holland  covers  of 
the  boxes,  and  Cokeham's  fly  ordered  at  eleven- 
fifteen." 

••Then  I  am  certainly  for  our  doing  as  we  had 
settled,  and  starting  for  Heme  Bay — Heme  Bay, 
Hannah — to-morrow  morning." 

•  And  leave  the  girls  here  by  themselves?" 
said  Miss  Hannah,  her  eyebrows  almost  touching 
her  coffee-colored  "front  "  in  astonishment. 


"Certainly,"  said  Miss  Martha,  sliding  imper- 
ceptibly into  her  usual  tone.  "  Their  stay  will  not 
be  prolonged,  and  they  will  have  the  services  of 
the  domestics  at  their  disposal,  to  procure  them  all 
they  may  require." 

"Well,  yes,  that's  true !"  said  Miss  Hannah, 
who  never  had  much  opinion  of  her  own,  "  and  of 
course,  now  poor  Mr.  Middleham  is  gone,  there  is 
no  one  to  object,  even  if  it  were  disagreeable  to 
parents'  feelings,  for  Captain  Studley  is  not  that 
particular  about  his  daughter.  Poor  Mr.  Middle- 
ham,  what  a  dreadful  thing  !  I  suppose  they'll  have 
him  at  Madame  Tussaud's,  with  his  snuff-box  in 
his  hand,  looking  like  life  !" 

Miss  Martha  looked  up  with  ruffled  brow.  "  The 
effigies  of  homicides,  not  those  of  their  victims, 
are  modeled  in  wax  by  the  ingenious  French- 
woman," she  said.  "I  have  been  thinking,  how- 
ever, that  this  sad  event  may  possibly  have  one 
grain  of  comfort  for  us.  The  newspapers,  in  their 
record  of  the  tragedy,  must  necessarily  refer  to  the 
relations  of  the  deceased,  and  in  that  way  it  will 
come  to  light  that  Mr.  Middleham  had  selected 
Chapone  House  as  the  finishing  establishment  for 
his  niece,  a  choice  which,  owing  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ham's  well  known  opulence  and  taste,  may  have 
its  effect  on  others." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Miss  Hannah. 
"  I've  a  notion  that  parents  might  not  like  to  put 
their  children  to  a  school  where  there  were  mur- 
dered person's  nieces,  for  fear  it  might  be  catch- 
ing. However,  since  you've  decided  to  go  to- 
morrow, I've  no  time  to  stand  gossiping  here,  as 
I've  got  to  tell  Rossetor  all  about  the  girls'  meals, 
and  not  to  take  down  the  bed  furniture,  as  I  had 
ordered."  And  Miss  Hannah  trotted  off  on  her 
business  mission. 

Meanwhile,  the  two  girls  had  again  strolled  out 
on  to  the  heath,  and  seated  themselves  in  their 
favorite  spot.  Grace  seemed  to  have  recovered 
herself  considerably,  and  to  have  much  less  need 
of  Anne's  sustaining  arm,  which  again  encircled 
her. 

"  This  is  a  most  awful  thing  to  have  happened, 
my  sweet  Grade,"  said  Anne;  "I  fear  you  will 
feel  the  shock  very  much." 

"Yes,  dear,"  said  Grace..  "Oh,  of  course,  I 
know  I  shall.  I  wonder  what  will  become  of  me 
— where  I  shall  be  sent  to  live,  1  mean." 

"  Poor  old  man,"  mused  Anne.  "  What  a 
dreadful  ending  I    Strangled  in  his  bed,  fighting 
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with  his  last  breath  to  defend  the  keys  which  were 
his  trust." 

"  It's  quite  horrible  I"  said  Grace.  "  I  suppose 
I  shall  have  to  go  to  Madame  Sturm  ;  she  is  the 
only  person  I  can  think  of.  She  is  a  kind  of 
second  cousin  of  mine,  and  always  lives  abroad." 

**  Do  you  know,"  continued  Anne,  not  heeding 
her,  "that  though  I  never  saw  your  uncle,  lean 
picture  the  scene  quite  vividly,  to  myself.  Stories 
of  murder  have  always  had  a  kind  of  hideous  fasci- 
nation for  me.  I  have  pored  over  them  until  I 
could  almost  fancy  the  deed  done  before  my 
eyes. ' ' 

"Dear  me,  how  dreadful!"  said  Grace.  "I 
suppose  it  will  be  Madame  Sturm  !  Hut  only  fancy, 
Anne,  if  uncle  has  made  no  provision  for  me  in 
his  will,  or  has  not  made  a  will  at  all ;  and  those 
people  who  are  so  methodical  in  all  other  matters, 
are  frequently  very  careless  about  that.  I  shall 
have  to  go  out  as  a  governess,  or  do  something  to 
get  my  living." 

"  That  is  a  prospect  which,  applied  to  myself, 
has  not  the  least  terror,  but  is  rather  agreeable 
than  otherwise,"  said  Anne.  "No  doubt  you, 
who  have  been  brought  up  with  other  exudations, 
would  feel  it  differently.  But  I  don't  think,  dear, 
you  have  much  to  fear.  Your  uncle  was  too  just 
a  man  not  to  take  care  of  you,  and  too  business- 
like not  to  provide  for  any  contingency." 

"Then  it  will  be  Madame  Sturm  !"  said  Grace. 
"  Did  you  hear  me  say  she  lives  abroad,  dear?  I 
don't  know  where  exactly,  but  I  hope  Paris,  though 
anywhere  abroad  must  be  lively  after  Hamj>stcad, 
and  school !  I  wonder  whether  she  goes  into  any 
society — balls,  I  mean,  and  that  kind  of  thing  ;  or 
whether  she  only  has  stupid  old  people  to  play  cards 
of  an  evening !" 

"As  you  are  by  no  means  certain  that  you  are 
ever  to  see  anything  of  Madame  Sturm,"  said 
Anne,  unable  to  restrain  a  smile,  "  it  seems  almost 
too  early  to  speculate  on  her  possible  way  of  life, 
doesn't  it,  Gracie  dear?" 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say ;  but  of  course  I  must  go 
somewhere,  Anne,"  returned  Grace,  "and  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  Madame  Sturm  were  my  only  chance  ! 
You  would  come  and  sec  me  there,  wouldn't  you, 
dear?" 

"  I  suppose  my  coming  would  dc|>end  a  good 
deal  upon  where  I  was,"  said  Anne  ;  "  but  as  1 
have  already  told  you,  I  am  entirely  in  the  dark 
as  to  what  I  may  do  in  the  future.    At  present  I 


do  not  even  know  whether  papa  may  not  be  an- 
noyed with  me  for  having  settled  to  remain 
here." 

Hut  the  next  day  brought  a  solution  to  this 
doubt.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Miss  Studley  was 
informed  that  "  a  gentleman  from  the  l»ank  wished 
to  speak  to  her,"  and,  on  repairing  to  the  draw- 
ing-room,  accompanied  by  Grace,  Anne  found, 
instead  of  Mr.  Heath,  whom  she  had  cx|>ccted,  a 
fair  young  man  with  a  boyish  figure,  a  quantity 
of  chestnut  hair  parted  down  the  middle  of  his 
comely  head,  blue  eyes,  and  regular  features.  He 
was  very  well  dressed,  too,  and  looked  as  little 
like  Anne's  idea  of  a  bank  clerk  as  did  Mr.  Heath. 

"  Miss  Studley?"  said  this  young  gentleman  in 
evident  doubt,  looking  from  one  to  the  other  of 
the  girls  as  they  entered  the  room. 

"1  am  Miss  Studley,"  said  Anne,  with  a  grave 
bow;  though  Grace,  who  seemed  quite  to  have 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  the  previous  day, 
whisj>ered  in  her  ear,  "  let  me  speak." 

"  I  must  ajiologiie,"  said  the  young  gentleman ( 
who  looked  pleased  at  the  intelligence,  "  for  intrud- 
ing on  you,  and  for  being  obliged  to  introduce 
myself.  My  name  is  Danby,  Walter  Danby  ;  here 
is  my  card,"  and  he  laid  it  on  the  table;  "and 
my  friend  Heath  has  asked  me  to  come  to  you  as 
the  bearer  of  a  message  from  him." 

"  You  are  one  of  the  clerks  in  the  bank,  sir?" 
asked  Anne,  who  began  to  feel  that  the  visitor  was 
giving  himself  airs. 

"  Ya — yes,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  who  was  taken 
aback  by  this  abrupt  inquiry,  and  who  did  not 
regain  his  composure  until  he  had  glanced  at  his 
card,  which  had  the  words,  "  l'elham  Club" 
engraved  in  one  corner.  The  sight  of  these  words 
seemed  to  ac  t  as  a  kind  of  tonic  ;  and  Mr.  Danby 
resumed,  "  I  am  to  tell  you,  Miss  Studley,  that 
Mr.  Heath  saw  Captain  Studley  la.st  night,  accord- 
ing to  pron.ise,  and  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
your  remaining  here  with  Miss  Middleham.  When 
Miss  Middleham  goes.  Captain  Studley  will  either 
come  or  send  for  you.  That  was  the  message," 
said  Mr.  Danby,  who,  all  the  time  he  was  shak- 
ing, kept  his  blue  eyes  fixed  on  Anne,  in  frank, 
involuntary  admiration. 

"  Thank  you,  very  much,  for  bringing  it,  Mr. 
Danby,"  said  Anne.  "  I  should  have  introduced 
you  to  my  friend,  Miss  Middleham.  That  is 
pleasant  news  that  Mr.  Danby  brings,  is  it  not, 
Gracie?" 
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M  Very  pleasant  for  me,  dear,  though  I'm  afraid 
it  will  be  dull  enough  for  you  to  have  to  remain 
here.  Has  anything  been  settled  about— my— any 
of  the— arrangements — Mr.  Danby  ?"  asked  Grace, 
in  hesitation. 

"The  funeral  is  fixed  for  Thursday,"  said  Mr. 
Danby,  quickly  comprehending  what  was  meant ; 
"ami,  as  the  will  is  only  read  after  the  return 
from  the  cemetery,  nothing  can  «be  definitely 
known  until  then,  v There  was  a  rumor  this  morn- 
ing, however,  that  the  bank  would  be  carried  on 
under  trustees." 

"  Yes  ;  I  didn't  mean  about  the  bank,"  said 
Grace.  "  You  did  not  hear  anything  about 
Madame  Sturm  ?" 

"Madame  Sturm  !"  echoed  Mr.  Danby;  "not 
a  syllable !" 

"  I  fear,  from  your  silence  on  the  point,  that 
nothing  further  has  been  discovered  about  the 
murder,"  said  Anne. 

"  There  is  at  present  not  the  remotest  clue  to 
the  murderers.  The  police  are  pottering  about 
the  premises,  and  making  the  usual  investigation  : 
but  we  all  know,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  speaking  as 
though  he  were  at  least  sixty  years  old,  and  had 
passed  his  life  in  such  matters,  "  we  all  know  how 
much  that  is  worth.  And  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  catch  them.  They  carried  off 
some  splendid  jewelry,  which  could  be  recognised 
at  once  if  they  attempted  to  sell  it.  I  myself 
could  swear  to  it  in  any  court  of  justice  in  the  land." 

"That  ought  to  lead  to  their  detection,"  said 
Anne. 

"And  sooner  or  later  it  will ;  I  feel  convinced 
of  that.  Now,  I'm  afraid  I  must  take  my  leave. 
I  hope  to  be  selected  again  as  the  bearer  of  news 
to  you.  Miss  Studlcy.  Can  I  say  anything  to  Mr. 
Heath  from  you,  Miss  Middleham?  I  shall  only 
be  too  delighted  to  be  of  service."  And  Mr. 
Danby  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room. 

He  too  had  his  reflections  in  the  cab  which  bore 
him  townward.  He  was  not  a  very  wise  young 
man,  and  was,  perhaps,  a  little  conceited.  But 
he  was  born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  honorable, 
upright  and  true  ;  and  he  thought  on  his  home- 
ward drive  that  he  had  never  seen  a  girl  who  had 
uXen  his  fancy  so  much  as  Anne  Studley. 

"That's  what  I  call  a  horrid  little  man,"  said 
Grace,  as  soon  as  the  door  had  closed  behind  him. 

"  I  do  not  see  that  you  have  any  cause  for  say- 
ing so,  Grace  !"  said  Anne,  warmly.    "  He  struck 
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me  as  being  perfectly  gentlemanly  and  polite,  and 
nothing  could  be  kinder  than  the  way  in  which  he 
offered  his  services  to  you  I" 

"  Oh,  you  dear  Anne!  how  easily  you  can  be 
taken  in  I"  cried  Grace,  laughing  and  clapping 
her  hands.  "  He  was  a  very  nice  little  man  then, 
and  had  beautiful  curly  hair,  and  blue  eyes  !  I'm 
sure  you  ought  to  speak  up  for  him,  for  the  way  in 
which  he  was  taken  with  you,  was  quite  wonderful. 
I  never  saw  such  a  case  of  sudden  smite  !" 

"  How  very  absurd  you  arc,  Grace !"  said  Anne, 
blushing.  "  I  am  sure  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Danby  was  not  here  five  minutes,  and  it  is 
only  one  of  the  heroes  of  those  novels  you  are  so 
fond  of,  who  could  be  what  you  call  '  smitten  1  in 
so  short  a  time." 

"'I.ove  at  first  sight,  first-born,  and  heir  to 
all,'"  cried  Grace,  laughing  again,  "a  com- 
panion to  the  "  Gardener's  Daughter,'  by  Tenny- 
son, to  be  called  the  'Captain's  Daughter,'  by — 
let  mc  look  at  his  card— by  Walter  Danby  !  What 
a  pretty  little  name !  And  he  belongs  to  a  club, 
too — think  of  that  !  You  will  have  to  make  him 
give  up  his  club  when  you're  married,  Anne:" 

"  I  will  think  of  what  you  say,  dear,  when  the 
time  arrives,"  said  Anne,  with  a  faint  smile.  She 
had  had  enough  of  the  joke,  but  nevertheless  she 
took  the  card  which  Grace  had  thrown  on  to  the 
table,  and  when  she  was  alone  in  her  room, 
locked  it  away  in  her  desk  among  the  few  trea- 
sures she  possessed. 

During  the  next  three  days,  when  they  were  left 
to  themselves,  the  girls  talked  a  great  deal  about 
Mr.  Danby,  for  the  subject  was  one  on  which 
Grace  thought  she  rather  shone  in  the  exercise  of 
her  wit,  while,  though  Anne  always  pretended 
annoyance,  it  was  secretly  agreeable  to  her.  On 
the  fourth  morning  Mr.  Danby  came  again,  and 
Grace  acknowledged  to  herself  how  good-looking 
he  was  as  he  advanced  towards  them— they  were 
in  the  drawing-room — with  a  bright  .flush  on  his 
cheeks.  "  This  time,"  he  said,  after  the  first 
salutations,  "I  am  the  bearer  of  a  missive  for 
each  of  you.  This,"  taking  from  his  pocket  a 
square  blue  envelope  inscribed  in  broad  round 
characters,  "was  given  to  me  for  you,  Miss  Mid- 
dleham, by  old  Mr.  Hickman,  the  lawyer,  who 
has  been  constantly  at  the  bank  for  the  last  few 
days.  Your  packet  is  not  so  formidable-looking, 
Miss  Studley;  only  this  little  note  which  Mr. 
Heath  asked  me  to  hand  to  you."    And  as  he 
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handed  it  to  her  their  eyes  met,  both  earnest,  his 
ardently,  hers  quietly,  and  each  full  of  informa- 
tion for  the  other. 

"  Don't  read  yours  until  we  see  what  is  in  mine, 
Anne,"  said  Grace;  "this  is  a  most  terrible- 
looking  communication,  and  I  fancy  all  my  future 
life  depends  on  what  it  says  !" 

"  Mine  will  keep  very  well,  dear  !"  said  Anne, 
glancing  at  the  address  of  the  note  which  she  held 
in  her  hand.  "It  is  from  papa,  and  no  doubt 
contains  his  directions  as  to  what  I  am  to  do. 
Read  yours,  Grace,  I  am  all  impatience  to  hear 
your  fate  !" 

Grace  broke  the  big  red  seal  bearing  the  letters 
H.  &  H.,  in  old-fashioned  boldness,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  monogrammatic  combination, 
and  unfolding  the  square  stiff  sheet  of  quarto  paper, 
read  as  follows:  — 

"  96  Scrlc  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

"  Dear  Madam,—  We  have  to  inform  you  that 
your  deceased  uncle,  the  late  Mr.  William  George 
Middleham.  has  by  will  dated  3d  January  last, 
constituted  you,  on  attaining  your  majority,  his 
sole  heiress  and  residuary  legatee.  The  will 
further  provides  that  should  the  testator's  decease 
take  place — as  has  unfortunately  proved  the  case — 
while  you  were  under  age,  you  should  be  domiciled 
until  the  attainment  of  your  majority  with  your 
relative,  Madame  Sturm,  she  being  paid  such  a 
yearly  stipend  for  your  maintenance,  etc.,  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  between  her  and  Mr.  Hillman,  the 
executor  of  the  will.  Pursuant  to  these  instruc- 
tions, we  have  communicated  with  Madame  Sturm, 
who  is  now  residing  No.  100,  Pappelsdorf  Alice, 
Bonn,  on  the  Rhine,  and  should  she  accept  the 
charge,  our  Mr.  Hillman  will  be  with  you  on 
Monday  next,  at  6  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  escort- 
ing you  by  the  night  mail,  to  that  place,— your 
obedient  servants,  "  Hillman  &  Hicks." 

"That  is  indeed  good  news  about  the  money," 
said  Anne,  as  Grace  finished  the  letter.  "  I  was 
sure  Mr.  Middlcham's  sense  of  justice  would  have 
prompted  him  to  take  care  of  you." 

"  Oh,  is  it  not  excellent  ?"  said  Grace.  "  And 
you  see  it  is  to  be  Madame  Sturm's,  after  all ; 
but  she  does  not  live  in  Paris,  as  I  thought. 
What  a  bore  !  There's  no  doubt  about  her  taking 
me,  I  should  think  ;  she  will  be  only  too  glad  of 
what  these  old  creatures  call  in  their  letter,  '  the 
stipend."  And  your  note,  Anne:  you  have  not 
told  me  what  that  was  about  ?" 


"  I  will  tell  you  presently,  dear;  it  was  not  of 
much  importance,"  said  Anne,  who  had  read  it, 
and  quietly  placed  it  in  her  breast.  It  consisted 
only  of  a  few  lines,  running  thus  : 

"  Dear  Anne, — Your  friend  leaves  Ham pstead, 
I  find,  on  Monday;  so  be  at  the  Paddington 
Station  a  few  minutes  before  five  on  that  day,  and 
look  out  for  me. — Affectionately  yours,  E.  S. 

"  P.  S. — Don't  make  any  gushing  arrangements 
about  correspondence  with  Miss  Middleham,  or 
going  to  see  her,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
want  you  to  forget  her,  and  every  one  and  every- 
thing connected  with  your  school-days,  and  to 
begin  quite  a  new  life.  I  am  urgent  on  this  point, 
so  please  attend  to  it." 

"  Mr.  Heath  told  me  I  was  to  bring  back  an 
answer  to  the  lawyer's  letter,  Miss  Middleham," 
said  Mr.  Danby.  "I  merely  suggest  this,  without 
any  wish  to  hurry  you." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  write  it  at  once.  Will  you 
come  and  help  me,  Anne  ?  Oh  no,  of  course  not ; 
there's  not  the  least  occasion  for  that,"  she 
added,  looking  at  her  companion  ;  "I  can  do  it 
perfectly  by  myself.  I've  only  to  say  I'll  be  ready 
for  old  Mr.  What's  his-name  on  Monday.  Don't 
you  think,  Anne,  you  had  better  take  Mr.  Danby 
into  the  garden  while  I  am  writing?  It  is  so  very 
hot  in  this  room."  And,  smiling  to  herself  at 
the  readiness  with  which  this  piece  of  stratagem — 
the  first  she  had  ever  attempted — was  adopted, 
Grace  applied  herself  to  writing  her  note. 

She  had  written,  and  sealed  it,  and  looked  into 
the  "  Beauties  of  the  British  Poets,"  and  shaken 
up  a  very  streaky  bottle  of  Alum  Bay  sand,  to  try 
and  get  the  contents  to  mix,  before  Anne  and  Mr. 
Danby  returned.  Then  Mr.  Danby  took  the  note, 
and  his  leave — Anne,  at  Grace's  suggestion,  ac- 
companying him  to  the  door. 

"  I  am  sure  no  manoeuvring  mamma  could  be  better 
to  you  than  I  am,  dear,"  said  Grace  with  a  laugh, 
when  Anne  returned,  "  I  feel  that  I  arranged  the 
two  opportunities  with  the  most  consummate  tact, 
and  I  only  hope  you  both  took  advantage  of  them  !" 

"  You  arc  a  ridiculous  little  goose,"  said  Anne, 
again  blushing,  "and  I  don't  understand  what 
you  mean." 

"  I  am  not  very  clever,  I  know,  but  I  have  eyes 
in  my  head,"  said  Grace.  **  Of  course  I'm  not 
surprised  at  the  little  man's  being  taken  with  you. 
but  that  you,  my  solier,  grave  darling,  should 
return  it  so  quickly — oh,  it's  no  use  your  shaking 
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your  head,  I  watched  you  when  he  came  into  the 
room,  and  all  the  time  he  was  talking  just  now, 
and  I'm  certain  of  it.  He  is  a  very  nice  little 
man,  dear,  and  very  nice-looking,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't  see  why  " 

"  Will  you  give  your  attention  for  one  minute  to 
something  serious?"  interrupted  Anne.  "That 
note  I  received  was  from  papa.  I  could  not  speak 
before  Mr.  Danby,  but  in  it  he  orders  me  to  give 
up  all  further  communication  with  you,  and  any 
hope  of  seeing  you  again  !" 

"  Not  see  me  again  !  No  further  communica- 
tion !  Why,  what  on  earth  does  he  mean  ?  What  are 
his  reasons?"  tried  Grace,  sobered  in  an  instant. 

"  I  told  you  before,  he  never  gives  any  reasons, 
dear,  he  simply  issues  his  orders — which  I  am 
bound  to  obey  I"  said  Anne,  with  a  sigh. 

"Yes,  but  I  am  not  bound  to  obey  Captain 
Studley's  orders,  and  I  don't  intend  to,  that's 
more  !"  said  Grace,  firing  up.  "  He  cannot  pre- 
vent my  writing  to  you,  I  suppose  !" 

"  But  if  you  had  no  answers,  dear,  you  would 
soon  grow  tired  of  writing,"  said  Anne.  "  No,  I 
fear  we  must  give  up  all  our  pleasant  plans  for 
the  future." 

"  I  will  not  give  them  up,"  said  Grace,  petu- 
lantly. "  You  are  not  going  to  be  under  your 
father's  dominion  all  your  life,  and — and  besides, 
I  have  a  kind  of  presentiment  about  this,  which  I 
cannot  explain.  We  must  arrange  some  method 
of  communication,  in  case  of  our  urgently  wanting 
to  see  each  other,  Anne." 

"  It  would  not  be  difficult,  dear,"  said  Anne. 
"  We  could  arrange  some  catch  word  as  a  signal, 
and  state  what  we  wanted,  in  a  guarded  manner, 
in  an  advertisement  in  the  Times." 

"I  know,  I  understand,"  said  Grace.  "Ellen 
Webster  used  to  call  it  the  '  agony  column.'  Her 
brother  ran  away  from  school,  because  he  could 
not  eat  fat.  and  hid  with  his  uncle,  and  they  only 
got  him  lack  by  advertising  in  the  Times  that  he 
should  have  more  pocket  money,  and  what  he 
liked  to  cat." 

M  We  must  fix  upon  some  word,  and  take  care 
to  remember  it,"  said  Anne.  "It  should  be 
something  striking.    What  shall  it  be?" 

"  I  think  'spcro'  is  a  nice  word,"  said  Grace, 
"and  very  safe,  because  it's  Latin,  and  no  one 
would  think  that  girls  would  use  it." 

"Its  meaning  renders  it  inapplicable  to  me," 
said  Anne,  with  a  shudder.    "  It's  nothing,  dear," 


she  added,  in  reply  to  Grace's  tender  look  of 
inquiry,  "only  a  shiver  ran  through  me.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  have  taken  cold.  Now  for  the  word. 
'Tocsin'  is  the  best,  I  think;  it  is  uncommon, 
and  expresses  what  we  mean — an  alarm-signal,  a 
call  for  help." 

"  '  Tocsin '  is  quite  splendid,"  said  Grace,  "and 
I'll  write  it  down  at  once  in  my  memorandum- 
book.  I've  had  the  book  a  long  time,"  she  added, 
"  and  have  never  written  anything  in  it  yet,  except 
the  date  of  my  own  birthday,  and  of  course  I 
should  have  remembered  that  without.  I'm  glad 
I  have  something  to  make  a  memorandum  of." 

When  the  time  for  final  parting  arrived,  there 
was  a  very  sad  scene.  Grace  completely  broke 
down  and  wept  profusely,  and  even  Anne's  sterner 
nature  gave  way. 

"If  ever  you  are  in  trouble,  my  darling,  be 
sure  to  let  me  know,"  were  Grace's  last  words. 

"  Be  sure  of  that,"  said  Anne,  whose  arms  were 
round  her.  "God  bless  and  guard  you,  my  pet  1 
Remember  Tocsin." 

What  could  have  brought  Mr.  Danby  to  the 
Paddington  station  ?  Anne  noticed  him  directly 
she  arrived,  looking  about  in  a  listless,  purposeless 
way.  He  caught  her  eye  at  once,  raised  his  hat, 
and  seemed  about  to  approach  her.  But  the  next 
minute  she  felt  a  touch  on  her  shoulder,  and  look- 
ing around,  saw  her  father. 

CHAPTER  IV.     SPIDEUS  AND  A  FLY. 

Captain  Studley  smiled  upon  his  daughter,  and 
greeted  her  with  a  friendly  hand-pressure.  He 
did  not  treat  her  to  a  paternal  kiss,  because  he  had 
a  special  horror  of  making  himself  ridiculous,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  people  looking  on  who,  as  he 
flattered  himself,  would  not  guess  the  exact  rela- 
tionship between  himself  and  Anne,  and  might 
put  a  false  construction  on  the  embrace.  He  was, 
as  Anne  had  described  him,  a  handsome  man  of 
about  fifty- five,  with  keen  black  eyes  and  hawk  like 
profile,  a  partially  bald  head  fringed  with  care- 
fully arranged  gray  hair,  grizzled  whiskers  and 
moustache.  His  clothes  were  quite  in  color  and 
well  made,  though  with  something  sporting  in 
their  cut ;  the  gray  trousers  rather  tight  to  the  leg, 
the  long  scarf  with  the  plain  gold  horseshoe  pin, 
the  cutaway  coat  with  the  pockets  at  the  side,  and 
the  white  hat  with  a  black  band.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  style  was  purely 
sporting,  and  not  in  the  least  slangy.    Some  of 
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Captain  Studley's  friends  were  in  the  habit  of  say- 
ing that  he  "looked  like  a  duke;"  to  which  he 
would  reply  that  he  would  not  mind  being  one, 
and  that  he  would  undertake  to  "show  more  fun 
for  the  money  "  than  many  of  those  who  now  held 
the  ]«>sition.  In  society  he  could  assume  very 
pleasant  manners  and  pass  for  being  a  frank  con- 
vivial creature,  but  by  nature  he  was  rather  reticent 
and  reserved.  Now,  at  the  very  moment  of  meet- 
ing him,  Anne  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
whether  or  not  her  father  had  observed  ^ier  inter- 
change of  salutation  with  Mr.  Danby  ;  he  had  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  that,  with  Captain  Studley, 
by  no  means  was  to  be  taken  as  a  reason  for  his 
not  having  been  cognisant  of  the  entire  proceeding. 

"  You  are  decidedly  improved,  Anne,"  said  the 
captain,  eyeing  his  daughter  with  the  glance  of  a 
connoisseur,  as  she  sat  opposite  to  him  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  of  which  they  were  the  sole  occupants. 
"  You  have  become  set  and  womanly.  There  was 
a  tendency  to  gangling  about  you  when  we  last 
met,  which  was  rather  terrible,  but  it  is  always  so 
with  girls  at  that  age,  I  believe.  I  suppose  you 
are  glad  to  have  left  school  ?" 

"  I  scarcely  know  ;  I  have  not  yet  realized  the 
feeling  sufficiently  to  judge  whether  I  am  glad  or 
sorry,"  said  Anne. 

"  Exactly,"  said  the  captain.  "  You  will  have 
some  regret  about  parting  with  your  school  friends, 
that  is  natural  enough.  There's  Miss  Middleham, 
for  instance." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne.  "  Was  not  that  a  dreadful 
thing  about  her  uncle  !" 

"About  her  uncle?"  repeated  the  captain, 
looking  hard  at  his  daughter.  "Oh,  yes,  to  be 
sure — that  was  a  dreadful  thing.  Not  very  bad 
for  her  though,  as  she  could  not  have  cared  much 
about  him,  and  comes  into  all  the  money,  I'm 
told.  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me.  I  wrote  to 
you  that  you  must  give  up  all  communication  and 
t:orres|)ondenc:e  with  Miss  Middleham.  Did  you 
think  that  odd  on  my  part?" 

"I  thought  you  must  have  had  some  special 
reason  for  issuing  those  orders,"  said  Anne.  "I 
did  not  attempt  to  guess  what  the  reasons  were." 

"  Exactly,  that  was  quite  right  !  '  Their's  not  to 
reason  why,'  as  Tennyson  says.  I  read  that  poem, 
the  1  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,'  at  some  penny 
readings  which  they  got  up  last  winter  at  Loddon- 
ford,  with  great  success,"  said  the  captain,  lifting  his 
hat,  and  jauntily  pushing  his  hands  through  his  hair. 


"  Loddonford !  is  that  where  our  home  is? 
Are  we  going  there  now?''  cried  Anne,  suddenly 
remembering  what  Grace  had  said. 

"I  don't  know  about  our  home,"  said  the 
captain.  "  Loddonford  is  where  I  have  a  cottage 
for  the  present,  and  where  we  arc  going  now  ;  but 
I  don't  imagine  it  will  be  much  of  a  home  for  you. 
And  that  brings  me  back  to  what  I  was  saying. 
Miss  Middleham  is  an  heiress,  and,  as  such,  a  very 
unfit  companion  for  you  who  have  got  your  own 
bread  to  earn.  She  would  naturally  fill  your  head 
with  all  kinds  of  foolish  notions,  and,  equally 
naturally,  you  would  be  very  jealous  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  think  that  you  were  very  much  to  be 
pitied.  That  would  not  do  at  all.  Indeed,  if  she 
had  been  coming  down  here,  instead  of  going  to 
Germany,  I  should  not  have  had  you  with  me  at 
all,  but  should  have  found  some  place  for  you  as 
governess,  and  sent  you  straight  off  there." 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  a  governess  then  1"  said  Anne, 
queilly. 

"  Most  certainly  you  are,"  said  the  captain. 
"You  didn't  think  I  was  giving  you  such  an 
education  as  you've  had,  in  order  that  you  might 
tom  fool  upon  the  stage  ?  That's  the  only  other 
way  for  a  girl  to  make  money,  that  I  ever  heard 
of.  Governess,  companion ;  that  kind  of  thing. 
You  know  what  I  mean." 

Yes,  Anne  knew  what  he  meant,  she  said.  It 
was  coming  out  exactly  as  she  had  anticipated, 
exactly  as  she  had  told  Grace.  Life,  in  all  its 
harsh  stern  reality,  was  about  to  commence  for  her 
at  once.  She  was  not  disappointed,  though  she 
had  hoped  for  some  little  interval.  After  all,  it 
might  be  for  the  best. 

"  By  the  way,  how  did  you  know  young  Danby  ?" 
asked  the  captain,  looking  hard  at  her  again.  "I 
saw  him  bow  to  you  just  now  at  the  station, 
didn't  I?" 

"Very  likely,"  said  Anne,  struggling  to  keep 
down  her  rising  color;  "  he  is  a  clerk  in  Middle- 
ham's  bank." 

"Thanks,  very  much,"  said  the  captain,  with  a 
pleasant  smile  ;  "  so  far  the  court  is  with  you.  I 
knew  that  already.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  how 
you  became  acquainted  with  him." 

"  Mr.  Danby  has  been  up  once  or  twice  to 
Hampstead  with  messages  for  Grace  Middleham 
from  Mr.  Heath  and  the  lawyers,"  said  Anne. 
"  Grace  Middleham  introduced  him  to  me." 

"I  see,"  said  the  captain,  "I  see.    He  is  a 
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pleasant  young  man,  but  rather  too  fast  for  one  in 
his  position.  However,  he  comes  down  to  stay 
with  me  at  this  place  now  and  then,  and  by  force 
of  example  and  that  kind  of  thing,  he  will  soon 
get  over  that." 

Mr.  Danby  fast !  Mr.  Danby  staying  at  hod- 
don  ford  !  Anne  almost  doubted  the  evidence  of 
her  ears.  Why  had  he  never  spoken  to  her  of  his 
intimacy  with  her  father?  He  must  have  known 
who  she  was,  and  such  conduct  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least  of  it.  While  she  was  thinking  thus,  the 
speed  of  the  train  began  to  diminish,  and  her 
father  suggested  that  she  should  get  her  1 1  trajw 1 '  to- 
gether, as  they  were  approaching  their  destination. 

"The  young  lady's  box  is  in  the  forward  van, 
Mark,"  said  the  captain  to  the  porter  who  ap- 
peared, touching  his  hat,  at  the  carriage  door; 
"  bring  it  to  Bank's  fly,  please.  Now,  come  with 
me,  Anne.  Good-day,  Banks,"  this  to  the  fly- 
man. '*  the  porter  is  bringing  my  daughter's  box, 
and  then  you  shall  drive  us  home,  please." 

"It's  as  well  to  be  civil  to  the  people  down 
here,  and  I'm  quite  popular,"  the  captain  re- 
marked when  they  had  started,  "as  I  told  you  I 
helped  them  in  their  penny  readings,  and  I  might 
have  l>een  vicar's  churchwarden,  only  I'm  called 
away  so  often." 

"  Have  you  had  this  house  a  long  time?"  asked 
Anne,  breaking  her  usual  rule  of  reticence. 

11  It  isn't  a  house,  it's  a  mere  cottage,"  said  the 
captain  ;  "  I've  had  it  for  about  two  years  ;  though, 
of  course,  I've  not  been  here  all  the  time.  The 
place  has  its  advantages  ;  it  is  too  far  from  town  to 
be  a  Sunday  resort  for  cockneys,  whom  I  hate ;  it 
is  very  quiet,  and  the  people  are  simple  and  primi- 
tive. Besides,  there  is  nobody  here  to  gossip. 
With  tne  exception  of  Mr.  Middleham's — you  can 
see  the  lodge-gate  down  in  that  hollow — there  is 
not  a  house  of  any  pretension  in  the  place." 

Their  drive  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but 
Anne  did  not  speak  again,  occupying  herself  in 
looking  about  her.  The  road  between  the  station 
and  the  village  was  Sufficiently  uninteresting, 
straight  and  flat,  with  corn  fields — at  that  season 
vast  billowy  seas  of  golden  grain — on  either  side. 
As  they  approached  the  village,  Anne  here  and 
there  caught  distant  glimpses  of  the  shining  river, 
and  the  village  itself  could  scarcely  have  been 
quainter  or  more  picturesque.  Not  a  hundred 
houses  in  all,  a  few  low-ceilinged  gable-roofed 
sh  jps.  a  few  two  roomed  thatched  cottages,  mostly 
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ivy-covered,  where  dwelt  the  farm-laborers,  the 
fishermen,  and  others  for  whom  the  river  furnished 
miscellaneous  employment ;  the  old  square-towered 
church  standing  in  the  midst  of  its  ]>caceful  grave- 
yard ;  the  parsonage,  with  a  bevy  of  the  parson's 
daughters  just  returning  from  a  boating  ex]>edition  ; 
the  doctor's  red-faced  house  with  a  flaming  brass 
plate  on  its  door  ;  a  farm  house  or  two  standing 
back  in  the  midst  of  their  outbuildings,  with  pa- 
tient kine  collected  in  the  straw-yard,  and  vigilant 
watch-dogs  which  barked  at  the  passing  vehicle. 
Then  another  long  stretch  of  field-bordered  road, 
and  the  fly  stopped  at  a  door  in  a  low  brick  wall 
overhung  with  ivy. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  said  the  captain,  descend- 
ing, and  o|)ening  the  door  with  a  key.  "  Come 
in,  Anne.  The  man  will  bring  \our  box.  What 
are  you  looking  at  I"  he  added,  sharply.  "The 
garden  might  be  better  kept,  certainly." 

What  was  she  looking  at  ?  At  the  abomination 
of  desolation,  she  thought.  So  far  as  she  could 
see,  a  vast  tangled  jungle,  in  which  the  weeds  and 
flowers,  inextricably  mixed  together,  were  growing 
at  their  own  will  in  riotous  profusion.  In  the 
background  stood  a  low,  square  white  cottage, 
streaked  and  discolored  by  damp,  while  the  air 
was  filled  with  a  thin,  chill  vapor,  the  exhalation 
from  a  large  round  pond  which  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  so-called  garden,  and  which  had  evidently 
once  been  considered  a  feature  of  the  place,  as  a 
little  rustic  bridge — broken  down  now,  and  with 
its  tattered  bark  casing  fluttering  mournfully— had 
been  thrown  across  it.  As  Anne  made  her  wav  up 
the  path,  which  was  half-choked  with  weeds,  a 
spider's  web  floated  across  her  face,  and  two  or 
three  large  toads,  disturbed  in  their  conference, 
scuttled  into  the  bushes. 

"  I'll  just  show  you  the  house,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, who  followed  her  closely.  "It's  rather  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  kind  of  place ;  but  you  might  get 
it  into  something  like  order  while  you  are  here." 

A  small  flight  of  stone  steps,  with  a  sculptured 
balustrade  and  a  ghastly  funereal  urn  on  either  side, 
led  to  the  hall  door,  on  which  the  damp  stood  in 
beads,  like  an  unwholesome  perspiration.  This 
door  was  swollen,  and  made  much  stubborn  resist- 
ance to  the  captain's  wrathful  efforts  to  push  it 
open.  When  he  had  succeeded,  he  passed  through 
the  little  hall,  and  opening  a  door  immediately  on 
his  left,  called  to  Anne  to  come  to  him.  She 
found  herself  in  a  square,  low  ceiling' d  room, 
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fitted  with  shelves,  on  one  or  two  of  which  were  a 
little  glass  and  china,  and  large  cupboards  or 
presses.  The  window,  which  was  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  ground,  looked  on  to  the  garden  ;  and 
opposite  the  door  by  which  they  had  entered  was 
another  door,  half-glazed,  but  with  the  glass  por- 
tion covered  with  a  ragged  red  curtain. 

"  You  see,  the  people  who  were  here  before  evi- 
dently used  this  place  as  a  sort  of  store-room," 
said  the  captain,  looking  round.  "That  door 
leads  into  the  dining-room,  so  it  would  be  handy 
for  the  pickles  and  those  kind  of  things.  I  was 
thinking  you  might  have  in  some  things,  and  put 
it  in  order.  The  servant  I  have  is  worse  than  use- 
less.   She  never  thinks  of  anything." 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne,  trying  to  smile,  though  the 
dreariness  of  the  place  seemed  to  have  struck  to 
her  heart.  "I  do  not  know  much  about  those 
matters,  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  come  in  time. 
I  had  no  idea  you  were  settled  anywhere  for  a  per- 
manence, papa;  but  as  it  is  so,  if  I  succeed,  you 
might  let  me  stop  here  as  your  housckecj)er." 
When  Grace  attained  her  majority  she  would  come 
back  to  Loddonford,  Anne  thought,  and  to  remain 
there  would  be  her  one  chance  of  seeing  her. 

"Eh  !"  said  the  captain  ;  "  stop  here  !  I  don't 
think  that  would  do.  I  am  liable  to  be  called  out 
by  business  engagements  at  a  moment's  notice, 
and  never  know  how  long  I  may  have  to  stay  away. 
Besides,  the  arrangements  here  arc  settled  in  regu- 
lar bachelor  fashion,  and  a  young  woman  might 
find  herself  out  of  place.  No,  I  think  you  must 
go  for  a  governess,  as  I  said." 

They  passed  through  the  glass  door  into  the 
dining  -room,  recking  of  stale  tobacco,  the  fumes 
of  which  hung  about  the  stuff  curtains,  and  fur- 
nished with  an  old  Turkey  carpet,  here  and  there 
worn  into  dangerous  stringy  pit  falls,  and  a  few 
rickety  horse-hair  chairs;  thence  up  stairs  to  the 
room  immediately  above,  which  was  to  be  Anne's 
bedroom,  and  which,  though  poorly  furnished, 
looked  cleaner  than  any  other  part  of  the  house 
she  had  seen.  Here  her  father  left  her,  and  so 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed  behind  him,  Anne  laid 
her  arms  upon  the  chimney-piece,  and  burying  her 
head  between  them,  burst  into  a  great  fit  of  crying. 

It  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  as  practically  it 
could  have   no   beneficial  result  ;   but,  though 


strong-minded,  she  was  but  a  girl  after  all,  and 
had  not  seen  enough  of  the  world's  ways  as  yet  to 
take  hard  blows  with  a  smiling  face.  Moreover, 
she  was  wretched  at  having  to  part  from  her 
friend,  tired  with  her  journey,  and  half-dazed 
with  the  utter  misery  of  the  place  in  which  she 
found  herself.  Hitherto,  when  she  had  met  her 
father,  she  had  seen  him  at  an  hotel,  which  was 
smart  and  fresh,  and  bright  with  life.  When  he 
had  mentioned  having  a  "cottage,"  Anne's  fancy 
had  depicted  a  little  retreat  on  the  Birkct  Foster 
model,  with  swallows  twittering  on  the  thatched 
roof,  and  roses  clustering  round  the  pretty  porch  ; 
and  the  shock  on  discovering  the  reality  was  too 
much  for  her.  Her  father's  manner,  too,  seemed 
altered.  Formerly  he  had  been  stern  and  short 
in  speech,  but  now  there  seemed  to  be  about  him  a 
heartlessness — as  evidenced  in  his  determination 
to  rid  himself  of  her  at  the  earliest  opportunity — 
which  she  had  never  before  noticed..  This  in 
itself  would  have  induced  her  to  do  her  best  to 
meet  his  wishes  by  seeking  some  situation  ;  and, 
as  she  looked  round  the  dreary  room,  and  saw 
through  the  window  the  tangled  wilderness  inclosed 
in  crumbling  walls  and  brooded  over  by  the  cling- 
ing vapor,  she  felt  thankful  that  her  father  had 
refused  her  petition  for  permission  to  stay  there. 

On  the  second  evening  after  her  arrival,  Anne 
was  sitting  alone  in  the  dull  dining-room,  which 
she  had  brightened  by  the  introduction  here  and 
there  of  a  few  flowers,  and  made  look  more  habita- 
ble by  a  different  arrangement  of  the  furniture 
and  by  the  never-failing  magic  of  a  woman's 
touch,  when  the  gate-bell  rang,  and,  looking  up, 
she  saw  two  gentlemen  alighting  from  a  fly.  In 
an  instant  she  recognized  Mr.  Heath  and  Mr. 
Danby,  and  as  her  eyes  fell  on  the  latter,  for  the 
first  time  since  she  left  Hampstead,  she  felt  that 
life  was  not  so  wholly  wretched  as  she  had  found 
it  during  the  last  few  days,  and  that  there  was  some 
one  who  took  interest  in  her  existence.  Walter 
Danby  had  never  said  as  much,  and  yet  she  knew 
it,  as  well  as  if  he  had  spoken  it  in  the  plainest 
language,  saw  it  that  instant  in  the  bright  flush 
which  mounted  into  his  cheeks,  and  the  glad  look 
which  shone  in  his  eyes  as  he  perceived  her  at  the 
window.  The  next  minute  he  was  in  the  room, 
and  by  her  side 
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By  James  W.  Allan. 


I  had  just  finished  my  day's  dissection.  While 
in  the  act  of  gathering  my  instruments  together, 
previous  to  leaving  the  dissecting-room,  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  an  adjoining  table  by  hearing 
the  exclamation,  "Guess  I've  done  it  now!"  On 
looking  towards  the  speaker  I  discovered  him  to 
be  a  fellow  student,  who  went  by  the  nickname  of 
"  California  Jackson."  He  was  a  man  past  mid- 
dle life  ;  of  reserved  manner,  peculiar  habits  and 
style  of  speech,  but  a  wonderfully  successful  stu- 
dent ;  plodding,  dogged,  and  persevering  to  a 
degree.  He  made  no  friends  or  companions  at 
college.  His  pipe  seemed  to  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  his  case.  Except  during  class-hours  he 
was  continually  smoking. 

No  one  seemed  to  know  his  history  particularly, 
but  a  rumor  was  abroad  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
"an  old  miner"  of  California;  a  man  who  had 
"seen  life,"  who  had  dared  the  savage  and  the 
wilderness,  and  who  had  made  a  very  nice  little 
pot  of  money.  How  or  why  he  had  become  a 
student  of  medicine  no  one  seemed  to  know. 
There  was  an  air  of  mystery  about  the  man  which 
had  long  rendered  him  interesting  to  me.  Many 
a  time  did  I  gaze  on  his  wrinkled  countenance, 
shaggy  beard,  and  cold  steady  gray-blue  eye,  with 
a  desire  to  know  what  his  life  had  been. 

An  extensive  scar,  the  mark  of  what  must  have 
been  a  ghastly  wound,  existed  on  one  of  his  tem- 
ples. It  did  not  lessen  rny  desire  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  history. 

The  present  occasion  seemed  a  very  favorable  op- 
portunity. I  crossed  over  to  the  table  where  lay  the 
" subject,"  ordead  body,  which  he  had  been  dissect- 
ing, and  found  that  my  interesting  friend  had  acci- 
dentally punctured  the  palm  of  his  hand  with  the 
point  of  his  dis->ecting-knife.  This  was  a  poisoned 
wound  of  the  worst  description,  and  Jackson 
knew  that  as  well  as  I,  yet  he  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  alarmed.  After  having  sucked  the  puncture 
thoroughly,  he  held  his  hand  out  for  me  to  cauterize 
it  with  a  point  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  I  held 
ready  for  use.  The  hand  thus  held  forth  was  as 
cool  and  steady  as  possible,  and  when  I  grasped 
his  wrist  I  felt  his  slow,  regular  pulse.  Although 
'k  c«&tic  must  have  given  him  considerable  pain, 


he  did  not  wince  in  the  least ;  and  when  I  had 
finished,  and  we  were  leaving  the  room  together, 
he  gave  a  low,  harsh  laugh,  and  said,  "  Guess  I've 
had  more  than  this  'fore  now  !" 

We  walked  along  the  streets  together  as  far  as 
our  common  road  lay;  and  my  hope  was,  that 
when  Jackson  turned  up  the  quiet  side  street  where 
he  lodged,  he  would  ask  me  to  go  up  and  see  his 
"diggings."  But  to  my  great  disappointment, 
he  only  turned  off  with  a  "Good  night,  mister, 
and  thank  row."  Thus  my  hopes  of  penetrating 
the  mystery  of  "California  Jackson"  vanished 
like  a  dream,  or  the  mist  of  the  mountain. 

And,  as  I  walked  slowly  along  the  crowded  gas- 
lit  streets  of  the  city,  I  occupied  my  mind  with 
endless  conjectures  about  the  history  of  this  man. 
I  associated  him  with  Indians,  tomahawks,  scalps, 
and  scalping  knives ;  silver-mines  in  wild  ravines, 
defended  by  hired  ruffi.ir.s,  who  patroled,  rifle  in 
hand,  night  and  day,  to  defend  nature's  treasure- 
cave.  In  short,  I  made  my  fellow  student  the 
hero  of  the  wild  life  which  is  led  on  the  Pacific 
slope  even  at  the  present  day. 

Reaching  my  dingy  lodgings,  I  let  myself  in 
with  a  latch,  lit  my  gas,  and  called  for  tea.  My 
frugal  meal  was  brought  in  by  the  domestic — an 
ugly,  shriveled,  lame  old  woman,  who  had  that  pecu- 
liar,  irresistibly  fascinating  power  over  me  possessed 
by  all  extremely  hideous  or  disgusting  objects.  This 
old  creature  was  a  perfect  study  in  "the  ugly." 
I  had  a  friend,  a  young  artist,  who  was  for  ever 
raving  about  the  study  of  "  the  beautiful."  The 
model  which  I  studied  did  not  present  a  feature  noi 
a  movement  which  was  destitute  of  ugliness.  1 
do  not  know  whether  the  contemplation  of  thr> 
specimen  of  humanity  had  a  beneficial  effect  or. 
me,  or  the  contrary.  Charlie,  my  young  artist 
friend,  used  to  dread  paying  me  a  visit.  One 
glance  at  "  old  Jenny  "  was,  to  his  critical  artist's 
eye,  what  a  discord  in  music  would  lie  to  a  delicate 
and  accurate  car. 

"  'Gad,"  he  used  to  say  when  she  left  the  room, 
"can't  fancy  how  you  stand  that,  old  fellow. 
One  advantage,  though,"  he  would  add  as  he 
lighted  his  pipe,  "  there  is  certainly  no  danger  of 
your  virtue,  which  is  a  great  consideration." 
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On  this  particular  evening  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  the  grim  and  grimy  form  of  "  old  Jenny  " 
as  she  moved  about  my  room.    An  attempt  at 
reading  anatomy  only  seemed  to  call  up  the  forms 
of  vivisection  practised  by  the  Indians  on  their 
unhappy  prisoners.    So  finding  that  of  no  use,  I 
threw  my  book  aside,  and  gazed  down  into  the  , 
dingy  street,  where  the  shop-people  were  busy 
putting  up  the  shutters,  as  the  hour  was  late.  I 
was  restless  and  unsettled.    My  brain  was  teeming 
with  strange  fancies.    I  drank  off  my  night-cap 
(a  pewter  tankard  of  stout ),  and  then  crept  into  my 
cold,  humble  little  bed.    I  fell  asleep  very  soon, 
but — such  a  feverish,  dream-laden  sleep  !    During  [ 
the  whole  of  that  ghastly  night  I  led  the  life  of  a 
California  rowdy.    Now  I  was  "  standing  drinks  " 
all  around  to  a  miscellaneous  mob  of  miners, 
Indian  fighters,  gamblers,  etc.,  at  a  public  bar. 
In  a  moment,  I  found  myself  to  be  in  the  centre  of  I 
a  "free  fight ;"  revolvers  were  cracking  right  and  i 
left,  like  "  zigzags  "  on  Queen's  birthday  :  bowie-  ! 
knives  flashed  here  and  there,  like  streaks  of  light- 
ning ;  screams,  howls,  oaths  arose  on  every  side. 
I  had  just  succeeded  in  shooting  a  man  through 
the  head,  after  missing  him  five  times,  when  sud- 
denly a  sharp  pain  darted  through  my  neck.  I 
felt  the  warm  blood  trickling  down  my  breast;  I 
grew  faint — I  swooned. 

And  so  on  during  the  night. 

No  wonder  then  that,  when  i  got  up  early  next 
morning  to  dress  by  gaslight  for  my  visit  to  the 
hospital,  I  did  not  feel  much  refreshed  by  my 
slumbers.  It  was  a  cold,  dreary,  wet  winter  morn- 
ing. I  swallowed  a  cup  of  coffee,  could  not  eat 
anything,  and  with  this  preparation  I  dragged  my 
unhappy  carcass  to  the  infirmary,  stood  in  the 
wards  taking  notes  while  the  professor  explained 
the  nature  of  the  cases  which  came  under  our  ob- 
servation ;  finally  rejuired  to  the  operating-theatre 
with  the  rest  of  my  fellow-students.  When  seated 
in  the  gallery  (an  amphitheatre  of  seats),  I  observed 
"California  Jackson"  below  me,  and  therefore 
nearer  to  the  area  where  the  operations  were  per- 
formed. He  always  seemed  to  take  operations 
very  coolly  ;  this  morning  he  looked  as  imperturba- 
ble as  usual. 

Suddenly,  the  patient  who  was  to  be  operated  on 
entered  the  theatre  from  behind  the  hanging  cur- 
tains which  guarded  the  passage  to  the  wards.  I 
was  startled  by  her  appearance,  never  having  seen 
her  before.    Tall  and  lady-like,  she  presented  a 


countenance  of  rare  beauty,  although  it  bore  un- 
mistakable signs  of  prolonged  physical  suffering. 
Her  beauty  was  of  the  Spanish  type — olive  com- 
plexion, large  dark  eyes,  long,  black,  silky  eye- 
lashes, coal-black,  luxuriant  locks. 

One  of  her  hands  required  to  be  amputated, 
owing,  as  the  surgeon  explained,  to  disease,  which 
had  developed  in  that  member.  Although  evi- 
dently very  nervous,  the  patient  behaved  most 
admirably.  She  lay  down  on  the  o|)crating-table, 
and  the  administration  of  chloroform  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  She  struggled  a  little  while  this  was 
progressing.  My  eye  accidentally  lighted  on  "  Cali- 
fornia Jackson,"  and  to  my  intense  surprise  I  saw 
his  iron  features  working  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way.  At  first  I  thought  that  I  must  be  dreaming. 
What,  "California  Jackson"  moved  by  the  strug- 
gles of  a  patient  going  under  chloroform  ?  Impos- 
sible !  He  clasped  his  muscular  hand  over  his 
face.  At  length  the  chloroformist  pronounced  the 
woman  quite  under  the  influence  of  the  anaesthetic, 
and  the  surgeon,  having  arranged  his  assistants, 
advanced,  knife  in  hand.  Just  as  he  was  in  the  act 
of  making  the  first  incision,  "  California  Jackson  " 
arose  and  hastily  left  the  theatre. 

His  departure  gave  rise  to  quite  a  sensation  ; 
but  it  was  only  momentary,  and  subsided  so  soon 
as  the  surgeon  raised  his  head  to  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  the  disturbance. 

When  the  operation  was  over,  I  repaired  to  the 
college  to  attend  lectures  as  usual.  I  found  "Cali- 
fornia Jackson"  standing  by  the  gateway  smoking 
gloomily.    I  saluted  him,  and  passed  in. 

Next  day  Jackson  appeared  with  his  hand  bound 
in  a  napkin,  and  he  seemed  fond  of  thrusting  it 
into  his  bosom.  Next  day  he  seemed  restless ;  his 
hand  was  still  wrapped  up.  I  inquired  frequently 
how  the  wound  was  getting  on — warning  him  of 
the  danger  of  tampering  with  such  injuries.  He 
always  said  that  it  was  getting  all  right,  he  thought. 
Next  day  I  did  not  see  him  at  hospital  or  college. 
Next  day,  still  no  Jackson.  That  evening,  as  I 
was  returning  to  my  lodgings  when  my  day's  work 
was  over,  I  resolved  to  look  him  up,  whether  I 
was  welcome  or  not.  I  knew  his  number  in  the 
dreary  street  where  he  lived.  I  climbed  the 
stairs,  arrived  at  a  door  bearing  a  brass  plate  with 
the  inscription : 

Miss  Vinegar, 
Dressmaker. 

I  pulled  the  bell— no  sound.    Pulled  harder— a 
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terrific  clatter  resulted.  In  a  short  time  the  door 
ins  opened  by  Miss  Vinegar  herself  in  a  towering 
passion.  She  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  there  was  a 
sick  person  in  the  house.  I  apologized  humbly. 
That,  and  my  raven  moustache  and  general  dis- 
tinguished bearing,  mollified  the  dear  creature, 
*hose  appearance  was  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
name.  I  learned  from  her  that  my  fellow-student 
was  half-delirious,  that  his  hand  was  frightfully 
lad,  and  that  she  had  sent  for  a  doctor.  I  found 
matters  just  as  she  had  stated.  Jackson  lay  tossing 
about  on  a  sofa,  dressed,  with  the  exception  of  his 
coat.  The  injured  hand  was  dreadfully  swollen 
and  inflamed,  and  at  the  centre  of  the  palm,  where 
the  wound  had  been  inflicted,  there  was  a  small 
black  spot.  I  could  also  observe  red  lines  and 
streaks  running  up  his  forearm.  His  face  was 
Unshed,  and  he  seemed  only  half-conscious.  The 
doctor  arrived,  and,  after  learning  the  nature  of 
tnc  case,  lanced  the  hand  freely  to  liberate  the 
\<vi\ -up  matter.  He  then  gave  directions,  wrote  a 
inscription,  and  left  me  in  charge  of  the  case  for 
the  night — poor  Miss  Vinegar  being  quite  over- 
come by  previous  nursing. 

Well  I  knew  that  I  had  a  dreary  night  of  it 
before  me.  The  room  was  shabbily  furnished  and 
frightfully  stuffy.  Everything  in  it  smelt  rankly 
of  strong  tobacco.  I  got  hold  of  a  rather  interest- 
ing volume,  and  sat  reading  while  the  slow,  dreary, 
heavy  "tick-tock"  of  the  large  clock  in  the  lobby 
sounded,  and  the  gas  kept  flaring  up  and  singing 
in  a  most  extraordinary  way.  Every  one  knows 
•his  sort  of  thing. 

About  i  a.  M.  Jackson  woke  up  and  asked  for  a 
Gnnk  ;  then  fell  back  into  a  feverish  sleep.  As  he 
ihrew  himself  heavily  down  on  his  pillow,  a  large 
lc* let  sprang  out  from  his  breast,  and  in  doing  so 
the  lid  flew  open,  and  at  a  moment's  glance,  I  saw  a 
miniature  portrait  of  the  face  and  bust  of  a  most 
beautiful  woman.  Delighted  by  the  vision,  I 
jaied  on  it  intently  for  some  minutes  in  simple 
aimiration.  The  lady  was  evidently  of  Spanish, 
■  at  least  Southern,  birth  or  extraction.  Surely 
I  had  seen  such  a  face  before,  recently  ?  Yes,  of 
course— the  woman  who  was  operated  on  when 
Jackson  acted  in  so  singular  a  manner.  But 
although  there  was  a  considerable  resemblance, 
there  was  a  very  great  difference— in  short,  the 
portrait  was  not  that  of  the  poor  patient.  And 
who  could  this  beautiful  creature  be?  Surely  a 
and  dear  friend  to  my  stern,  rugged  fellow- 


student,  who  had  her  likeness  thus  chained  to  his 
neck.  Was  she  a  sister  ?  No  ;  there  was  not  one 
feature  in  common  between  them.  Evidently  no 
very  near  blood-relation.  His  wife?— surely  "Cali- 
fornia Jackson  "  never  had  it  in  him  to  win  such 
a  glorious  creature.  Still  women  are  queer  in 
their  choice  sometimes.  Closing  the  locket,  I 
tried  to  dismiss  the  subject  from  my  mind. 

But  I  now  fancied  that  I  had  a  partial  clue  to 
Jackson's  conduct  at  the  operation  on  that  memor- 
able morning.  Time  passed  heavily.  I  helped 
myself  to  a  cigar  from  the  case  which  stood  on  the 
mantelpiece.  My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  por- 
trait, and  until  the  cold  gray  light  of  a  drizzly 
winter  morning  broke  into  the  apartment,  I  sat 
smoking,  dreaming,  and  conjecturing.  The  morn- 
ing advanced  ;  the  tramp  of  an  occasional  work- 
man going  to  his  labor,  or  the  rattle  of  a  solitary 
cart  or  cab,  began  to  disturb  the  gloomy  silence 
of  the  street.  Then  the  footsteps  and  the  vehicles 
became  more  frequent,  until  at  length  the  heavy 
{•rinding  of  the  social  machinery  of  a  great  city 
was  in  full  swing.  Miss  Vinegar  made  her  ap- 
pearance, and  1  had  a  frugal  breakfast ;  then  set  out 
for  the  hospital,  feeling  rather  seedy,  it  must  be 
confessed.  All  that  day  I  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  doze  during  the  lectures  ;  a  circumstance  which 
caused  the  worthy  professors  to  regard  me  with  a 
peculiar  glance,  for  I  am  not  usually  sleepy-headed. 
In  the  evening  I  again  found  myself  at  poor  Jack- 
son's lodgings.  The  doctor  had  called,  and  gave 
Miss  Vinegar  a  very  gloomy  opinion  about  the 
case.  Feared  that  amputation  of  the  hand,  even 
of  the  arm,  might  be  necessary.  Possibility  of 
early  fatal  termination  of  the  case.  Miss  V.  was 
to  sit  up  that  night ;  so  I  went  on  to  my  own  lodg- 
ings, and  received  the  domestic  attentions  of  "old 
Jenny." 

And  in  this  manner  days  passed.  Poor  Jack- 
son's arm  was  ripped  up  in  different  places  by  the 
surgeon's  knife.  Slowly  but  surely  he  pulled 
round,  and  at  length  the  surgeon  pronounced  him 
out  of  danger.  But  what  a  feeble  scarecrow  he 
was,  poor  fellow  ! 

Jackson  was  a  man  of  iron  frame,  but  it  had 
been  terribly  tasked.  For  months  he  was  too 
feeble  to  attempt  going  out  of  doors,  and  I  was 
his  constant  companion,  so  far  as  my  duties  would 
permit.   And  in  gratitude  he  gave  me  his  story : 

Yes,  sir,  I  loved  her— loved  her,  although  she 
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**-d  »*«m  .nto  fn.'j  ;n  an  instant.  But  I  had 
*o  ;  'k,  and  to  work  hard.  About  twelve. 
rr..d-  1:'.  I  took  up  my  post  in  a  concealed  spot 
ou's-de  r.v?  mow"-,  of  the  mine,  ready  to  send  an 
*>*■*.'.*.  spark  wh,' n  would  destroy  all  ir%de  the 
work  rgt.  It  was  a  moonlit  night,  but  cloudy. 
Aw.t  1  a.  M.  I  saw  shadowy  figures  creeping  eaa- 
*S*e*f  '.p  to  the  month  of  the  m;ne.  They  were 
K-T'd.  Sudden iy  a  rush  was  made.  The  attar  k 
.r.%  'S'fiy  seemed  to  expert  oppr/icion,  but  none 
offered,  ar.d  v*on  they  vanished  into  the 
\s,m*x  of  the  earth.  F  gave  then  time  to  get 
f.  r'.y  .rro  the  m.r.e,  and  then  I— Lord  have  merry 
•p'/n  me — I  

ft  was  hard  work  clearing  out  the  mine,  and  the 
d'ad  ;-odiM  were  awfully  used  up;  bnt  the  mine 
0*i  *av^d.    What  horrid  dream*  I  had  after  that  ! 

T.rr.e  posted.  I  claimed  Anna.  Her  father 
k-pt  r..»  wr/rd;  >ejt  the  daughter  had  a  mind  of 
her  own.  l-or.g  and  earnestly  1  urged  my  love 
viit  ;  but  the  la/Jy  wa*  hard-hearted.  How  often 
h*ve  I  gone  on  my  knees  to  her,  and  prayed  with 
tear*  in  my  eye*  that  *hc  would  have  mercy  upon 
rne  !  On' e  she  laughed  in  my  far  e.  Thank  Heaven 
that  /  was  without  m>  revolver  then,  or  neither  of 
u*  would  have  been  alive  to-day  ! 

Sometimes  J  thought  that  I  was  mad  thus  to  urge 
my  love  :  I,  an  old  man,  hardened  and  seared  ; 
she,  a  young  girl,  gentle  and  innocent.  Surely 
my  love  senson  ended  when  I  fled  from  the  Old 
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get  weil  so  soon — but  I  did  get  well.  Then  the 
dream,  the  happy  dream,  ended.  Anna  once  more 
ber arae  as  cold  as  ice.  and  my  stout  heart  died 
within  me. 

Then  the  question  arose.  Why  should  I  live? 
I  got  to  care  for  nothing,  neglected  the  mine, 
took  to  drink  :  es^rythir.g  went  wrong  ;  then  her 
father  came  to  me  and  said  : 

••  Jarkson.  what  is  the  matter?  This  won't  do 
—every  thing  is  going  to  blaaes." 

I  said.  **  You  know  what  is  the  matter." 

'*  Well.-  said  he.  "  girls  arc  self  willed." 

We  were  sdent  for  a  long  time  ;  then  he  said  : 
-Well,  I'll  try  again;  by  Heaven.  I'll  make  her 
take  you." 

And  he  was  gone. 


And  Anna  promised  that,  if  the  mines  prospered 
well  for  two  years  more  under  my  tare,  and  if  I 
then  went  to  the  old  country  and  graduated  in 
medicine  at  a  British  University,  she  would  become 
my  wife. 

"  O,  Anna."  I  pleaded.  "  you  arc  cruel !  Think 
of  the  terrible  ordeal  you  assign  to  mc  !  An  old 
rough  silver-miner,  accustomed  to  savage  men  and 
savage  ways,  to  go  to  study  medicine  at  a  univer- 
sity !  O,  'tis  cruel  !  It  is  unfair !  I  must  surely  fail  ; 
I  am  overweighted  in  the  race.    Be  merciful  !  I'll 
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do  anything  at  mining,  but  at  college-learning  1 
have  Httk  chance." 

Then  she  turned  on  me  with  her  proud  imperious 
beauty  and  haughty  dignity. 

44  Sir,  if  you  do  as  I  have  said,  I  shall  marry 
you — not  till  then  I" 

There  was  a  flash  and  a  rustling  of  silk — and  her 
father  and  I  were  alone. 

And  here  I  am  working  hard  to  become  a  doc- 
tor. Another  year,  and  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  claim  Anna  for  my  wife.  Lovely  Anna  1  O, 
how  good  she  is  ! 

Yes,  you  have  guessed  right.  That  poor  woman 
who  was  to  get  her  hand  amputated  was  so  like 
Anna  that  I  could  not  stand  it.  That  was  the 
reason  why  I  ran  away. 

I  thought  over  his  story  as  I  traversed  the  gas-lit 
city  streets  on  my  way  to  my  lodgings.  I  thought 
long  and  deeply  on  the  tender  talc — for  tender  it 
Has— and  all  the  more  affecting  that  Jackson  was 
so  stern  and  rugged  himself. 

Ugly  "  old  Jenny"  let  me  in  and  gave  me  my 
frugal  tea.  I  went  to  bed,  feeling  as  if  a  dream 
had  been  realized. 

Time  passed,  and  at  length  Jackson  and  I  found 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  our  medical  curriculum  at 
the  close  of  our  last  session,  and  preparing  to  go 
up  to  pass  our  final  examination.  In  the  mean- 
time poor  Jackson  had  not  recruited  very  well  after 
his  terrible  illness.  He  still  remained  pale, 
shrunken  and  emaciated.  I  could  not  help  fre- 
quently thinking  that  this  bad  state  of  health  was 
due  more  to  mental  than  physical  suffering.  Of 
one  thing  I  was  quite  sure — while  he  seemed  to  be 
continually  writing  and  posting  letters  to  Califor- 
nia, very  few  were  sent  to  him  from  that  part  of 
the  world.  At  times  I  almost  fancied  that  poor 
old  Jackson's  stout  heart  was  being  slowly  broken. 
I  could  read  a  terrible  agony  in  his  cold  gray  eyes. 
'Twas  indeed  seldom  that  he  received  a  note  from 
Anna,  and  I  had  reason  to  know  that  the  few 
which  she  did  send  were  very  short.  One  day  I 
found  Jackson  sitting  poring  over  one  of  them  as 
if  in  a  trance.  I  imagined  that  he  was  trying  to 
extract  a  kindness  from  it  which  the  words  of  the 
message  did  not  express. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  my  friend  made 
most  marvelous  progress  in  his  studies.  He  did 
not  work  like  other  students— he  seemed  to  be 


possessed.  He  was  ill,  he  was  anxious,  yet  I  was 
conscious  that  his  attainments  far  exceeded  mine, 
although  I  worked  very  hard  and  constantly, 
and  possessed  many  advantages  which  he  lacked. 
Then  came  that  anxious  and  terrible  day  on  which 
we  must  stand  the  trial  of  the  final  examination. 
In  the  evening  we  would  cither  be  "  plucked  "  or 
graduates  of  our  university,  and  qualified  to  prac- 
tise our  profession.  Jackson  and  I  had  read  a 
great  deal  together  and  ground  each  other  well, 
and  we  were  both  conscious  of  having  worked 
honestly;  still  1  confess  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  nervous  apprehension  when  the  day  dawned 
which  was  to  test  our  attainments.  I  need  not 
detail  that  day's  doings ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  l>oth 
Jackson  and  I  were  pretty  well  satisfied  with  our- 
selves when  we  came  to  compare  notes  in  the  even- 
ing. A  week  must  clajKe  before  the  result  would 
be  publicly  announced — a  week  of  misery.  But  one 
day  Jackson  and  I,  rushing  up  to  the  blackboard 
in  the  first  quadrangle,  found  the  list  of  "  passed  " 
men  affixed  thereon.  With  throbbing  heart  and 
swimming  eye  I  devoured,  rather  than  scanned,  the 
roll;  there,  blessed  joy,  O  happy  relief,  O  proud 
satisfaction  ! — there  was  my  own  name  among  the 
successful  men  ;  and  a  grunt  from  Jackson  told 
me  that  he  was  all  right.  Then  we  |>ointed  out  our 
names  to  each  other,  took  a  last  lingering  look,  then 
arm-in-arm  walked  away  with  feelings  beyond  de- 
scription. That  evening  Jackson  wrote  and  posted 
a  letter  to  Anna  informing  her  of  his  success; 
then  he  scanned  the  shipping  advertisements  to  sec 
the  earliest  opportunity  which  he  would  have  of 
getting  back  to  California  to  claim  his  bride  ;  and, 
having  settled  those  affairs,  he  accompanied  me 
home  to  my  lodgings.  We  enjoyed  ourselves  to  the 
full — drinking  toddy,  smoking  cigars,  chatting  or 
indulging  in  happy  dreamy  silence  till  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Then  we  parted,  with  mutual 
congratulations  and  good  wishes. 

To  my  utter  amazement  and  indignation,  just 
as  I  was  in  the  act  of  going  to  bed,  "  old  Jenny" 
thrust  her  mahogany  countenance  into  my  room, 
and  indulged  in  a  prophecy  to  the  effect  that 
something  "  no  canny  "  would  happen  to  "  Maistcr 
Jackson,"  for  she  had  just  had  an  "  awful  dream  " 
about  him,  from  which  she  was  awakened  by  the 
noise  of  his  departure.  I  was  somewhat  puzzled 
at  first  to  decide  whether  this  was  a  sort  of  revenge 
for  the  annoyance  wc  might  have  given  her,  or 
whether  it  was  a  sly  and  roundabout  way  to  come 
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at  her  share  of  the  toddy.  At  any  rate,  I  ended 
by  laughing  and  telling  her  to  take  a  "  nip."  She 
thanked  ine,  said  she  would  ;  then,  asking  if  I  was 
all  right  in  bed,  coolly  turned  off  the  gas  and 
walked  out  of  the  room,  leaving  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  that  she  had  walked  off  with  the 
whisky-bottle  in  the  dark. 

Next  morning  I  had  a  fearful  headache,  and 
felt  utterly  prostrate.  Dottles  of  soda-water  and 
cups  of  tea  formed  my  only  sustenance,  and  1  kept 
my  bed  all  day.  It  was  a  long  dismal  day  to  me, 
but  through  it  all  I  had  the  happy  consciousness 
that  I  had  "  passed."  The  day  had  been  wet ;  in 
the  evening  it  cleared  up  a  little.  I  had  just  fallen 
into  a  light  but  refreshing  sleep  when  "  old  Jenny  " 
half  hopped,  half  limped,  into  the  room,  and 
screamed  out : 

"Just  as  I  told  ye  I  He's  deed  !  Committed 
shuiside  wi"  a  pistol  !  Miss  Vinegar  has  sent  ower 
for  ye !  The  poll  is  are  in  !" 

My  heart  faltered  for  a  moment,  then  stopped. 


I  gasped — it  gave  two  great  thumps,  then  fluttered. 
Gradually  I  recovered  so  as  to  be  able  to  ask : 
"  Who  is  dead,  woman?" 

"Yer  freen— Mr.  Jackson  !" 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us !  Jackson  !  Im- 
possible r 

"  Ay,"  said  Jenny.    "  But  it's  a  fart  for  a'  that." 

As  if  acting  in  a  horrid  nightmare,  I  arose  and 
dressed  ;  then  walked  to  Jackson's  lodgings. 

I  found  the  dreadful  news  to  be  only  too  true. 
The  police  were  in  possession.  Poor  Jackson  lay 
on  his  back  on  the  floor — dead!  In  one  hand  he 
grasped  the  fatal  pistol — in  the  other  was  clutched 
a  foreign  newspaper.  A  paragraph  in  the  paper 
was  marked  with  a  heavy  cross,  as  if  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  ink  was  scarcely  dry.  The  para- 
graph, which  was  in  the  marriage  column,  ran  thus  : 

"At  'The  Pines,'  Rocky  Valley,  California,  on 
the  26th  inst.,  by  the  Rev.  Silas  Prool,  Anna, 
only  daughter  of  Joseph  Fageland,  Esq.,  to  Harry 
Vardent,  M.  D." 


LOVE  AND  LABOR. 


We  die  not  all :  for  our  deeds  remain 
To  crown  with  honor,  or  mar  with  stain; 
Through  endless  sequence  of  years  to  come 
Our  lives  shall  speak,  when  our  lips  are  dumb. 


What  though  we  perish,  unknown  to  I 
Our  limb  forgotten,  ami  lost  our  name, 
Since  naught  is  wasted  in  heaven  or  earth, 
And  nothing  dies  to  which  God  gives  birth. 

Though  life  be  joyless,  and  death  be  cold, 
And  pleasures  pall  as  the  world  grows  old, 
Yet  God  has  granted  our  hearts  relief, 
For  I.ovc  and  I.abor  can  conquer  grief. 

I-ovc  sheds  a  light  on  the  gloomy  way, 
And  I-abor  hurries  the  weary  day  : 
Though  death  be  fearful,  and  life  be  hard, 
Yet  Ixtvt  and  Ijibor  shall  win  reward. 


If  I  jovc  can  dry  up  a  single  tear, 

If  lifelong  Labor  avail  to  clear 

A  single  web  from  before  the  true. 

Then  Love  and  Labor  have  won  their  due. 

What  though  we  mourn,  we  can  comfort  pain ; 
What  if  we  die,  so  the  truth  be  plain  : 
A  little  spark  from  a  high  desire 
Shall  kindle  others,  and  grow  a  fire. 


We  are  not  worthy  to  work  the  whole  ; 
We  have  no  strength  which  may  save  a  soul ; 
F.nough  for  us  if  our  life  begin 
Successful  struggle  with  grief  and  sin. 

Labor  is  mortal,  and  fades  away, 
But  Love  shall  triumph  in  perfect  day; 
I-abor  may  wither  beneath  the  sod. 
But  Love  lives  ever,  for  Love  is  God. 
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The  movements  of 
King  Kalakauaandhis 
suite  during  his  visit  to 
this  country  have  been 
fully  chronicled  by  the 
daily  press.  The  au- 
gust party  cannot  but 
have  felt,  from  their 
reception  at  each 
point  they  visited, 
that  the  American 
people  rhcrish  the 
kindest  sentiments 
towards  the  country 
they  represent,  as  well 
as  towards  themselves 
(jersonally. 

The  portrait  accom- 
panying this  brief  no- 
tice is  strikingly  true 
to  life,  and  conveys  a 
fair  impression  of  the 
King's  personal  ap- 
|>earance,  which  is 
that  of  an  earnest, 
straightforward,  intel- 
ligent and  courteous 
gentleman,  and  upon 
acquaintance  this  im- 
pression becomes  a 
conviction.  He  is 
stout,  though  not  cor- 
pulent, with  a  strong 
but  graceful  frame. 
Mis  complexion  is 
quite  dark,  hair  and 
whiskers  black  and 
curly,  eyes  black  and 
piercing,  and  his  dress 
and  bearing  are  those 
of  a  well  to-do  and 
cultured  man  of  the 

world.  He  is  a  native  of  Honolulu,  born  on  the 
1 6th  of  November,  1836,  his  parents  being  of 
high  rank,  tracing  their  descent,  indeed,  from  the 
ancient  sovereigns  of  the  realm.    He  was  edu- 


cated at  the  Royal 
School,  and  subse- 
cpient  experience  in 
various  public  stations 
has  served  to  fit  him 
for  the  exalted  post 
he  now  holds  by  the 
almost  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  his  native 
land,  given  the  1 2th 
of  February,  1874. 
He  married,  in  1863, 
a  young  lady  of  high 
rank  and  of  much 
beauty. 
The  King  purposes 
making  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, whither  he  and 
his  attendants  will  go 
upon  completing  their 
American  sight-see- 
ings.  The  objects  of 
the  King  in  making 
this  extended  tour 
have  been  variously 
stated  by  "compe- 
tent "  authorities,  and 
doubtless  they  are  ma- 
nifold; among  them, 
we  presume,  the  first 
is  the  acquiring,  by 
personal  observation, 
of  information  as  to 
the  modus  operandi q{ 
government  in  the 
leading  nations  of 
the  world,  and  as  to 
the  manners  and  cus- 
toms 01"  the  differ- 
ent ]>eoples,  with  the 
view  of  making  him- 
self the  more  capable  of  ruling  his  own  domain 
wisely  and  well.  Another  is  doubtless  to  foster 
the  most  friendly  relations  between  his  own  and 
other  lands,  and  this  involves  a  third,  which  has 
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been  stated  by  some  as  the  main  one,  viz.  :  to 
increase  the  commerce  of  his  country,  and  by 
noting  the  best  channels  into  which  to  guide  its 
trade,  to  enhance  the  prosperity  of  the  little  king- 
dom. King  Kalakaua  has  not  been  interviewed 
by  us  (and  we  imagine  he  is  too  shrewd  a  man  to 
divulge  his  aims  to  any  one),  but,  as  he  is  evi- 
dently a  thoughtful,  practical  man,  and  as  evidently 
a  ruler  who  desires  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  we  hazard  nothing  in  the  foregoing  sur- 
mises as  to  his  objects  in  absenting  himself  from 
his  country  for  so  protracted  a  period  as  this  tour 
must  consume.  We  know  only  so  much  as  has 
been  heralded  in  the  newspapers  of  the  doings  and 
sayings  at  the  several  places  he  has  visited  thus  far  in 
the  United  States,  and  hence  do  not  know  how  far 
those  who  have  been  active  in  extending  courtesies 
to  the  royal  guest  and  his  attendants,  have  availed 
themselves  of  every  fitting  opportunity  to  incline  the 
king  to  favor  this  country  in  the  matter  of  trade. 
During  the  year  1873,  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  exceeded  $800,000, 
while  the  East  Indian  markets  combined  received 
but  little  more  than  half  that  amount  in  our  pro- 


ducts [our  imports  from  the  latter  markets  were 
more  than  $30,000,000].  With  King  Kalakaua 
upon  the  Hawaiian  throne,  our  trade  with  the 
Islands  can  doubtless  be  made  exceedingly  profit- 
able by  judicious  care  and  a  just  reciprocity.  But 
the  position  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  renders  them 
of  vast  importance  to  us  commercially,  independ- 
ently of  the  consumption  of  our  products  by  the 
Hawaiians  themselves.  They  form  a  convenient 
half-way  station  between  the  United  States  and  the 
valuable  marts  of  China  and  Japan.  The  incal- 
culable advantages  of  securing  the  closest  com- 
mercial ties  with  these  Islands  will  be  largely 
augmented,  too,  when  the  proposed  ship  canal 
through  the  isthmus  opens  a  better  route  to  ports 
in  Asia. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  that  our  young  and 
vigorous  nation  waste  or  neglect  no  opportunity  * 
of  securing  the  first  place  in  the  trade  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  themselves,  and  of  other  markets  via 
those  Islands.  If  we  sleep,  other  lands  will  reap 
the  richest  results  of  vigilance — if  we  are  slow  and 
laggard  in  the  race,  other  lands  will,  by  prompt 
energy,  take  the  place  that  should  belong  to  us. 


Rklics  op  the  Bahentz  Expedition.   [See  the  following  Article]. 
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WONDERS  OF  THE  ARCTIC  WORLD. 

By  W.  H.  Mooke. 


Sawing  a  Channel. 


The  notices  in  the  papers,  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  of  the  recent  Austrian  Expedition,  and  of 
that  just  fitted  out  in  England,  under  Commander 
Mark  ham.  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  Arctic 
regions  and  to  seek  a  passage  to  the  North  Pole, 
having  re-awakened  in  my  mind  an  interest  in 
that  subject,  I  went  upon  an  exploring  expedition 
to  discover  the  most  readable  books  upon  Arctic 
researches,  that  I  might  read  therein  and  learn 
something  of  what  other  explorers  had  learned 
before  me  and  had  recorded  for  second-hand  ex- 
plorers who,  like  me,  prefer  to  make  their  re- 
searches in  a  room  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  65  °  to  70 0  Fahr.  Not  being  favored  with 
many  spare  hours  to  devote  to  reading  for  pleasure, 
I  was  delighted  to  find  a  single  volume 1  so  comprc- 

1  Tut  Wonders  of  the  Arctic  World  :  A  JHstcry  0/ 
».'.'  the  Reseanhes  and  Diteeveries  in  the  Frosen  Regiems  cf 
the  Xtrrth,  from  the  Earliest  Times;  by  El'ES  SARGENT, 
E»q.  Together  with  a  Complete  Mtt*ry  </TllE  POLAR II 
ExrcDtTioM ;  by  William  H.  Cunmngton,  Esq.  Phila- 
delphia :  John  E.  Poller  &  Co. 


hensive  that  within  its  pages  I  could  obtain  the 
cream  of  all  the  discoveries  "  in  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  North,  from  the  earliest  times"  down  to, 
and  including,  the  latest  American  Expedition, 
that  known  as  the  "  Polaris  Expedition,"  under 
the^  lamented  Captain  C.  F.  Hall.  I  had  often 
been  perplexed  in  attempts  to  comprehend  how 
such  men  as  our  Drs.  Kane  and  Hayes  and  Cap- 
tain Hall  could  be  induced  to  resign  the  comforts 
of  home  and  go  forth  upon  expeditions  involv- 
ing so  many  and  great  hardships  and  perils  as 
surround  those  to  the  Polar  Regions.  But  a 
perusal  of  this  volume  has  removed  all  my  per- 
plexity, and  made  me  feel  that,  were  I  some  years 
younger,  with  not  so  many  and  strong  ties  anchor- 
ing me  to  the  sands  of  Jersey,  I  could  enjoy  just 
such  an  expedition,  with  all  the  hardships  and 
perils  thrown  in.  I  can  now  readily  understand 
how  men  of  roving  and  adventurous  minds  would 
be  fascinated  by  such  a  life,  for  the  mere  reading 
of  this  volume  so  led  captive  my  mind  that  I  was 
quite  oblivious  to  the  flight  of  time,  and  forgot 
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Tub  Ship  Terror  severely  Nippei>. 


llwl  I  IiimI  .1  brd  inviting  mc  to  repose,  until  it  ,  living  thing  has  invaded  the  sacred  solitude  of  this 
wait  in  ..ily  iiifiniiliu,  I  spot,  haunted  with  the  memories  of  that  coming, 

J  will  lift  t<»  make  u  few  extracts1  for  the 

M"M  I  III  V  I 

lii  l!i«  llmi  i  luiptrr  liter*  ia  a  graphic  account 
1*1  I  In  vi  •  v-n;i  »ol  Willi, mi  It.itcnt/  t.  15*M.  '<35.  '96*. 
»lili  id  l, uU  i»l  (In-  iniftriiugs  of  the  daring  com 
in  iioli  i  and  lit*  Hint  •  Uti  i tif*  a  winter  spent  on  the 
ih.inI  nl  hjtiKU'iyi'n,  And  ut  the  close  of  the 
i  Im|i|i  i  lli.  h  id  ii  imtli  v  of  llic  discovery,  in  1870, 
bl  1  '|  i  »  illwii,  a  Norwegian  whaler,  of  relics 
oi  Hi  ii  h  n  idle  wtniri. 

"On  lln'  In  hound  mu»I  l»f  Spitsbergen.  Ba- 
li iil>  mil  lit  1  on  11  '  "111,1  11  no  cwii  v  to  land  and 

11  nil  4  dnan  «  intci.  Will  Itcic  ihcv  huilt  huts  for 

l«  In  1  nid  mule  lliciu  at  »  oiuloi table  as  po>stble 
1  i  imii|Mlii|  In  hlllH«hlll|t  them  Horn  their  vessel. 
I\  In  11  lln  H  inn  i  ** .»<•  ovci,  lliev  louud  their  vessel 
unlit  Ini  |li«  t s>\  t»,e  home,  and  K-iug  compelled  to 
1  kdmV  in  lluil  l'o-U»,  d  id  to  leave  their  furniture, 
itn  n.il«,  1  |f  ,|||  (lie  litil* 

I  to ,  1  v>  nun  n  »  in  n  Iv  have  pamcd  awav  since 
IV  i|i  1  iiuui  vl  I'nipiunt  vttlenunt.  The  \ ears 
•itvi  1  .Mm  ami  Kimv  ov>i  thvMp  silent  witnesses  to 
ih  [■!«  M  mi  ol  Un  am  n  ni  m.n  iner  and  his  sturdy 
-oi      In   ill  il«ct  linn,  av  we  mav  believe,  no 

'    l<     1  III   III  'V  II    it.i.i,  .1   ».   *l\if    ,\.    VI'^',1MII£*  l'.'»<-Jt- 


long  ago,  of  Barentz  and  his  men.  Possibly,  from  a 
distance,  the  walrus  and  the  seal  may  have  gazed 
upon  it,  and  from  his  rapid  flight  in  the  ether 
some  Arctic  bin!  of  passage  may  have  turned  a 
curious  eye  upon  the  scene.  But  no  dust  has 
settled  there  ;  no  moth  has  stolen  in  to  bring 
liei  ay.  Even  the  elements  seem  to  have  abated 
their  severity  and  to  have  protected  with  a  kindly 
hand  the  legacy  left  to  their  undivided  keeping. 

••  The  sequel  almost  partakes  of  the  character  of 
one  of  those  tales  wherewith  the  princess  in  the 
•Arabian  Nuhts'  deferred  her  threatened  fate  by 
whiling  away  the  tedious  evenings  of  her  cruel 
caliph.  Oi  e  day,  in  the  year  1S70.  Captain 
Carlsen  bore  shoreward  in  his  ship  to  this  icy  coast 
of  Spitxbergen.  He  landed  at  the  spot  where 
Barentz  had  landed  betbre  him.  and  to  his 
perplexed  eyes  appeared  the  vision  of  the  old 
encampment. 

••  The  huts  were  still  there,  just  as  Barentz  had 
left  them  nearly  three  hundred  years  bex\re.  In 
the  rude  hearth  lay  the  relics  of  the  Icrg-earin- 
guished  fire.  I'pon  the  shelf  were  books  from  the 
old  Dutchman's  library — a  work  00  navigation, 
the  latest  edition  published  befcee  be  had  sailed, 
and  a  history  of  China  trans  la  red  :r:o  Dutch. 
Jugs  and  dishes,  wherein  had  been  peepajrd  the 
drink  and  food  of  the  adventurers,  were  scattered 
here  and  there,  and  even  a  pair  ot  sices  were 
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SI.KDUIKG  with  Smis  and  Krrts. 


found  which  had  belonged  to  a  little  cabin  boy, 
who,  as  says  the  records,  had  died  upon  the  voyage. 
There  were  also  quaint  engravings,  and  a  curious 
mathematical  instrument  intended  to  assist  in 
obtaining  longitude.  All  these  articles  were  care- 
fully collected,  and  were  carried  to  Europe  on 
Carlsen's  return.  Truly,  there  is  a  strong  touch  of 
juthos  in  this  revelation  of  one  of  the  secrets  of 
the  long  past." 

In  the  fourth  chapter  is  detailed  a  narrative  of 
Lieut.  Parry's  first  voyage  (1819,  '20),  in  winch 
he  "  outstripped  all  his  predecessors  in  the  career 
of  northern  discoveries,"  "sailing  thirty  degrees 
of  longitude  beyond  the  point  reached  by  any 
former  navigator."  After  telling  of  the  progress 
of  the  voyage  to  about  loo"  west  longitude,  the 
narrative  proceeds — 

"The  navigation  now  became  extremely  diffi- 
cult, in  consequence  of  thick  fogs,  which  not  only 
froze  on  the  shrouds,  but,  as  the  compass  was  also 
useless,  took  away  all  means  of  knowing  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  sailed.  They  were  obliged  to 
trust  that  the  land  and  ice  would  preserve  the 
same  line,  and  sometimes  employed  the  oddest  ex- 
pedients for  ascertaining  the  precise  point.  They 
encountered,  also,  a  compact  floe,  through  which 
they  were  obliged  to  bore  their  way  by  main  force. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  they 
reached  the  coast  of  an  island  larger  than  any 


before  discovered,  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
of  Melville.  The  wind  now  failed,  and  they 
moved  slowly  forward  by  towing  and  warping, 
till,  on  the  4th  September,  the  lieutenant  could 
announce  to  his  joyful  crew  that,  having  reached 
the  longitude  of  no°  west,  they  were  become 
entitled  to  the  reward  of  five  thousand  pounds 
promised  by  Parliament  to  the  first  ship's  com- 
pany who  should  attain  that  meridian.  They  still 
pushed  forward  with  redoubled  ardor,  but  soon 
found  their  course  arrested  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  They  waited  nearly  a  fortnight,  in 
hopes  of  overcoming  it,  till,  about  the  20th,  their 
situation  became  alarming.  The  young  ice  began 
rapidly  to  form  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  re- 
tarded only  by  winds  and  swells,  so  that  the 
commanding  officer  was  convinced  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  single  hour's  calm,  he  would  be  frozen 
up  in  the  midst  of  the  sea. 

"  No  option  was  therefore  left  but  to  return, 
and  to  choose  between  two  apparently  good 
harbors,  which  had  been  recently  passed  on  Mel- 
ville Island.  Not  without  difficulty  he  reached 
this  place  on  the  24th,  and  decided  in  favor  of 
the  more  western  haven,  as  affording  the  fullest 
security  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  cut  his  way  two 
miles  through  a  large  floe  with  which  it  was 
incumbered.  To  effect  this  arduous  operation, 
the  seamen  marked  with  boarding-pikes  two  par- 
allel lines,  at  the  distance  of  somewhat  more  than 
the  breadth  of  the  larger  ship.    They  rawed,  in 
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the  first  place,  along  the  path  tracked  out,  and 
then,  by  cross  sowings,  detached  large  pieces, 
which  were  separated  diagonally,  in  order  to  Ik* 
floated  out  ;  and  sometimes  boat-sails  were  fastened 
tn  them,  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  favorable 
breeze.  On  the  26th  the  shij*  were  established 
in  five  fathoms  water,  at  about  a  cable's  length 
from  the  beach.  For  some  time  the  ice  was  daily 
cleared  round  them;  but  this  was  soon  found  an 
endless  and  useless  labor,  and  they  were  allowed 
to  In.*  regularly  frozen  in  for  the  winter." 

In  the  year  1836,  Sir  George  Back,  having 
safely  led  two  land  expeditions  out  and  back,  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  ship  "Terror,"  and 
sailed  from  Chatham  on  the  14th  of  June  of  that 
year.  After  a  more  than  commonly  trying  and 
perilous  passage, 

"On  the  14th  of  September,  within  about  four 
miles  of  the  Cape  Comfort  of  Haffin,  the  ship  bc- 
came  severely  'nipped.'  A  violent,  agitative, 
landward  motion  pressed  all  the  surrounding  ice 
into  the  utmost  possible  compactness,  raised  much 
of  it  into  ponderous  pointed  heaps  of  twenty  feet 
and  upwards  in  height,  and  jammed  the  ship  with 
perilous  tightness  Ixrtween  the  nearest  masses. 

"The  hapless  ship  was  for  many  days  drifted 
backward  and  forward  along  the  coast,  and  away 
from  it,  over  a  range  of  about  thirty  miles,  just  as 
the  wind  or  the  current  or  the  tide  directed.  The 


black  frowning  cliffs  of  Cape  Comfort  might  have 
seemed  to  the  most  sluggish  imagination  to  grin 
upon  her  in  irony.  She  lay  in  the  grip  of  the  icc- 
masscs  as  helplessly  as  a  kid  docs  in  the  folds  of  a 
boa-constrictor  ;  and  once,  when  she  slipped  from 
that  grip,  or  was  hurtled  into  a  change  of  position, 
she  left  her  form  as  perfectly  impressed  behind  her 
as  if  it  had  been  struck  in  a  die.  The  many  old 
Greenland  seamen  on  l>oard  all  declared  that  they 
had  never  l»efore  seen  a  ship  which  could  have  re- 
sisted such  a  pressure."  Then,  having  partially 
gotten  free,  "They  were  once  more  firmly  beset, 
with  the  additional  calamity  of  being  so  much 
tilted  up,  that  the  stern  of  the  ship  lay  seven  and 
a  half  feet  above  the  horizontal,  and  the  bow  was 
jammed  downward  on  the  masses  ahead.  'Thus,' 
says  Hack,  'ended  a  month  of  vexation,  disap- 
pointment, and  anxiety,  to  me  personally  more 
distressing  and  intolerable  than  the  worst  pressure 
of  the  worst  evils  which  had  befallen  me  in  any 
other  expedition.'  " 

Chapter  XI.,  after  telling  of  Dr.  John  Rac's 
land  expedition,  narrates  the  jwrticulars  of  the 
fitting  out  and  starting  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  last 
expedition,  and  the  following  chapters  tell  of  the 
alarm  that  was  becoming  universal  concerning  its 
fate,  and  narrate  the  particulars  as  to  the  various 
expeditions  of  search ;  in  the  thirteenth,  among 
others,  is  an  account  of  the  expeditions  of  Cap- 
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uins  Austin  and  Penny,  and  the  sledding  excur- 
sion*; they  sent  out — the  latter  being  ]>ro[>elled  by 
<aiU  and  kites  co-operating  with  the  men.  This 
rhaptcr  also  gives  the  particulars  of  the  expedi- 
tion under  McClure  and  Collinson,  which  became 
i'.telf  an  object  of  great  solicitude,  having  been 
lost  for  a  long  j>criod,  and  finally  discovered  by  a 
*lcdce  put]  txdonging  to  the  expedition  of  Cap- 


tains Kellett  and  McClintock. 
This  entire  series  of  chapters  is 
so  full  of  thrilling  incidents  that 
I  cannot  select  anything  to  pre- 
sent here,  until  the  account  of 
the  sledge  excursion  alluded  to. 
Kellett  and  McClintock  having 
found  evidence  at  "  Parry's 
Sandstone"  that  McClure  and 
his  party  were  at  no  very  great 
distance,  a  "  forlorn  ho|ic  "  was 
sent  out  in  quest  of  them  ;  this 
"forlorn  hope"  comprised  ten 
men  under  command  of  Lt.  Pirn. 

"  Lieut.  Pirn  started  with  a 
sledge  and  seven  men  under  his 
immediate  command,  and  a 
dog  sledge  with  two  men  ur.der 
Dr.  Domville,  the  surgeon,  who 
was  to  bring  back  the  earliest 
news  to  Captain  Kellett.  *  * 
"One  of  the  sledges  broke 
down  soon  after  the  party  start- 
ed, anil  they  had  to  send  back 
for  another.  Had  weathercame 
on,  and  compelled  them  to  en- 
camp on  the  ice.  *  * 
There  they  lay  three  days,  smok- 
ing and  sleeping  in  their  bags. 
On  the  fourth  day  a  new  sledge 
arrived  from  the  .ship,  and  they 
got  under  way  again.  *  *  * 
"They  got  on  slowly,  and 
with  great  difficulty.  Only 
three  iniles  the  first  day,  four 
miles  the  second  day,  two  and 
a  half  the  third,  and  half  a  mile 
the  fourth ;  this  was  all  they 
gained  by  most  laborious  haul- 
ing over  the  broken  ice,  drag- 
ging one  sledge  at  a  time,  and 
sometimes  carrying  forward  the 
stoics  separately,  and  going 
back  for  the  sledges.  Two 
days  more  gave  them  another 
eight  miles,  but  on  the  seventh 
day  of  their  passage  across  this 
narrow  strait  the  great  sledge 
slipped  off  a  smooth  hummock,  broke  one  runner, 
and  brought  the  party  to  a  standstill." 

This  calamity  left  them  but  the  small  sledge, 
and  witli  this  the  lieutenant  with  two  men  pushed 
on,  leaving  Dr.  Domville,  with  the  other  seven 
men  upon  the  floe,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to 
land  and  there  await  his  return.  And  the  lieu- 
tenant accomplished  his  errand  of  mercy. 
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Samuel  Wilson.— Can  any  of  our  readers  |  to  time,  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until 
give  us  any  information  concerning  Mr.  Samuel  1784.  See  Sparks's  Fife  and  Writings  of  Gouver- 
Wjlson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Maryland  State   neur  Morris,  1.  273. 


Senate,  resigning  October,  1779?  When  and 
where  was  he  born  ? — what  was  his  profession? — 
when  and  from  what  county  was  he  first  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly  ? — what  was  his  career  after 
his  resignation  ?  and  what  was  the  date  of  his 
decease  ? 


Lafayette's  Watch.— M.  H.  J.  sends  us  a 
long  article-  clipped  from  the  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  in  reference  to  the  watch  recently  pre- 
sented by  Minister  Washburn,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  to  M.  Oscar  de  I,afayette,  at  Paris, 
purporting  to  l>e  the  one  originally  presented  by 
General  Washington  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
and  subsequently  stolen  from  the  latter  during  a 
visit  to  this  country  in  1825.  The  article  throws 
some  doubt  upon  the  identity  of  the  watch,  and 
our  correspondent  desires,  through  our  columns, 
to  obtain  some  reliable  data  upon  the  interesting 
question.  We  shall  be  happy  to  publish  either  a 
Note  under  this  head,  or  a  more  extended  article, 
if  any  of  our  readers  have  reliable  data  to  give. 


Decimal  Currency.— The  Monthly  is  not 
quite  corrert  <  j>age  64,  second  column)  in  saying 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  the  first  suggestion  of  a 
decimal  currency. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  1782,  Congress  re- 
quested the  Superintendent  of  Finance  (Robert 
Morris)  to  "  prepare  and  report  to  Congress  a 
plan  for  establishing  and  conducting"  a  Mint. 
Journals  vu.  219.  The  able  Assistant  Financier, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  was  intrusted  with  the  task. 
His  report  was  elaborate,  and  prepared  with  much 
care.  He  first  attempted  to  harmonize  the  cur- 
rency of  the  several  States,  and  ascertained  that 
the  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  fortieth  part 
of  a  Spanish  dollar  was  a  common  divisor  of  the 
various  currencies.  Starting  with  that  fraction,  as 
a  unit,  he  proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys  : 

Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 

Ten  pence  to  one  bill. 

Ten  bills  to  one  dollar  (about  seventy-five  cents 
of  our  present  currency). 
Ten  dollars  one  crown. 

Mr.  Morris,  knowing  that  the  name  of  crown 
would  not  be  popular,  explained  that  he  in- 
tended to  place  on  it  the  figure  of  an  Indian, 
with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand  and  thirteen  arrows 
in  his  right,  with  his  right  foot  on  a  crown. 
The  subject  was  debated  in  Congress  from  time 


Early  in  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  submitted  a 
report  disagreeing  with  the  Assistant  Financier, 
except  as  to  the  decimal  system.  He  disapproved 
of  Mr.  Morris's  unit  bec  ause  of  its  diminutive  si/.e — 
"  too  laborious  for  computation."  He  gave  the 
following  illustrations  among  others: 

"  The  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  the  one-twen- 
tieth of  a  dollar,  would  be  72  units. 

*'  A  pound  of  butter,  one-fifth  of  a  dollar,  288 
units.  A  horse  or  bullock  of  $80  value  would  re- 
quire a  notation  of  six  figures  to  wit :  115,200." 
See  Randall's  life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  11.  395. 
Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  to  strike  four  coins  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Spanish  dollar,  as  follows  : 
A  golden  piece  of  the  value  often  dollars  (eagle). 
A  dollar  in  silver. 

A  tenth  of  a  dollar  in  silver  (a  dime). 

A  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar  in  copper  (a  cent). 

In  1785,  Congress  adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  Rc- 
]K>rt,  and  on  the  6th  of  July, 

"Resolved,  That  the  money  unit  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  one  dollar. 

11  Resolved,  That  the  smallest  coin  lie  of  copper, 
of  which  200  shall  pass  for  one  dollar. 

' '  Resolved,  That  the  several  pieces  shall  increase 
in  a  decimal  ratio." 

The  following  year  Congress  made  provision 
for  a  coinage  upon  the  basis  proposed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  No  specific  action  in  the  matter  was 
taken  until  in  1790,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  national 
coinage.  The  subject  slumbered  until  the  spring 
of  1 792,  when  laws  were  enacted  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Mint,  but  one  was  not  put  into  full  opera- 
tion until  January,  1795.  Meanwhile  experiments 
in  the  coinage  of  silver  and  c  n|>j>er  money  had 
been  tried,  and  hence  the  variety  of  silver  and 
« opper  coins  which  appeared  between  the  years 
1792  and  1795,  now  so  much  sought  after  by 
collectors. 

Gouverneur  Morris  and  Thomas  Jefferson  share 
in  the  honor  of  founding  the  currency  system  of  our 
country ;  Mr.  Morris  suggesting  the  decimal  system 
in  1782,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  regulating  it  in  1784. 
The  half  and  quarter  eagles,  the  gold  dollar,  and 
other  pieces  which  now  form  our  currency,  were 
adopted  afterwards.  Benson  J.  Lossino. 

Reply.— In  answer  to  the  criticism  of  M.  M. 
Jones,  Esq.,  on  pages  555-6,  December  numbei 
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of  the  Record,  I  observe  that  the  two  sentences 
there  given  from  my  paper  in  the  October  number, 
on  "Items  of  Early-Time  Kentucky  History," 
passed  from  my  pen  as  one  sentence  «nly,  and  were 
correctly  punctuated,  but  the  compositor  put  a 
period  (.)  into  the  middle  of  it,  making  two  sen- 
tences, and  by  so  doing,  obscured  my  meaning 
somewhat.  The  sentence,  as  I  wrote  it,  was  as 
follows:  "Explorers  and  trailers  had  entered  it 
(Kentucky)  many  years  before  Col.  Daniel  Boon 
penetrated  it  in  1770,  Christopher  Cist  being  one 
of  them,  and  probably  the  earliest." 

In  the  succeeding  sentence  I  stated  that  Gist 
passed  through  Kentucky,  from  the  Ohio  river  to 
Virginia,  in  1757,  which  was  nineteen  years,  or 
thereabouts,  before  Col.  Boono's  first  visit  there. 

Isaac  Smucker. 


Washington's  Orderly  Books. — Can  any 

one  inform  me  where  Washington  spent  his  time, 
and  what  called  him  away  from  Newburgh  in  the 
interval  between  Wednesday,  July  3d,  and  Satur- 
day, August  3d,  1782 — days  on  which  he  issued 
orders  at  his  Headquarters  there,  as  we  are  in- 
formed on  pp.  34-5  of  the  January  number  of 
the  Monthly  ? 

He  was  at  Bethlehem,  Pcnna.,  on  the  12th  July, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  left  that  place, 
accompanied  by  his  two  aids.  I  am  desirous  to 
learn  whence  he  came  and  whither  he  was  going. 

W.  C.  Reichel. 


Notes. — The  expression,  "  Coin  is  the  sinews 
of  war,"  is  in  Gargantua  I.  46,  not  147,  as  stated 
in  the  Notes  and  Queries  of  the  January  number. 
The  saying  was  undoubtedly  current  long  before 
Raklajs's  day.  It  is  given  in  italics  only  in  those 
English  versions  in  which  all  the  proverbial  sen- 
tences are  so  printed.  Raleigh,  who  probably 
never  read  Rabelais,  has  the  passage,  "  The  bodies 
of  men,  munition  and  money,  may  justly  be  called 
the  sinews  of  war,"  and  I  have  somewhere  met 
with  the  line,  nervi  belli  pecunia. 

The  Record  for  November,  p.  495,  says  that 
Sir  Jas.  Arnold  died  in  1834.  This  is  a  mistake, 
for  he  was  appointed  a  Major-General  in  1841. 
Sabine  (Am.  Loyalists  I.,  180)  says  that  he  died 
in  London  in  December,  1852.  The  author  of  the 
littie  "Guide  to  West  Point,"  professing  to  take 
his  information  from  the  British  Artny  Register, 
says  that  Sir  James  "died  in  service  ^"1854." 

Tne  Record  for  December,  p.  560.  Mr.  Dean 
says,  that  it  is  stated  that  the  author  of  "  Lacon  " 
arrived  in  this  country  in  1824.  Bolton,  in  his 
History  of  Westehester  County,  I.,  p.  493,  speak- 
ing of  the  Mount  Pleasant  Academy  at  Sing-Sing, 
««,  "The  Rev.  Calvin  Colton  presided  over  the 
Vol.  IV.— 10 


classical  department  in  1816."  An  edition  of 
Colton's  writings  as  complete  as  is  possible  to  be 
produced  now,  together  with  a  good  biography  of 
him,  is  a  desideratum  in  literature. 

It  has  been  stated  to  me,  I  know  not  on  what 
authority,  that  Coleridge  was  at  one  time  intimate 
with  Commodore  Decatur.  Could  he  have  been 
the  American  Commander  referred  to  in  "The 
Friend?" — See  Notes  and  Queries  in  the  January 
number,  p.  63.  C.  A.  Campbell. 

Queries. — Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  glass 
chimney  on  the  coal-oil  lamp,  or  when  and  where 
was  it  first  introduced  ? 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  grain  cradle,  and 
when  and  where  was  it  first  introduced  ?  It  is 
generally  believed  to  be  of  Pennsylvania  origin, 
and  introduced  sometime  between  the  years  1780 
and  1790,  but  the  writer  has  never  been  enabled 
to  get  any  farther  particulars  on  the  subject.  It  was 
a  great  improvement  Over  the  sickle,  and  owing  to 
some  peculiar  advantages  it  possesses  is  not  likely 
to  be  wholly  superseded  by  the  reaping  machine. 

  Wm.  J.  Buck. 

The  Maryland  Toleration  Act.— A  Reply. 
In  the  American  Monthly  of  January,  in  a  reply 
to  a  query,  the  Editor  quotes  a  letter  from  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  W.  Neill,  and  says  it  "  throws  some  light 
upon  this  interesting  subject,  but  we  hope  some  of 
our  readers  can  favor  us  with  more."  I  avail 
myself  of  the  invitation  in  the  last  clause  to  address 
a  few  words  to  the  Monthly.  If  Dr.  Neill's  letter 
"  throws  some  light,"  I  cannot  hope  that  my  little 
note  will  emit  a  single  spark — as  I  take  diamet- 
rically the  opposite  view  from  him,  and  as  the 
opposite  of  light  is  darkness  my  note  must  "  throw  " 
darkness.  If  the  Editor  will  consult  the  standard 
histories  of  the  United  States,  he  will  not  need  to 
seek  information  from  such  authorities  as  this  Rev. 
Dr.  He  will  find  that  both  Bancroft  and  Lossing 
are  candid  and  just  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Maryland ;  these  writers,  though  themselves  Protes- 
tants, saw  no  wrong  in  accrediting  the  "  Papists  " 
with  being  the  first  to  recognize  the  principle  of 
religious  liberty  in  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Colonial  government  of  Maryland. 

But  does  not  Dr.  Neill  refute  himself?  or,  at 
least,  does  he  not  suggest  the  refutation  of  his 
loose  and  flimsy  assertions?  I.et  us  admit  that 
"Maryland  was  not  settled  by  two  hundred 
Catholic  gentlemen "  [who  asserts  that  it  was?], 
what  was  the  creed  of  the  "  three  hundred  labor- 
ing men"  [mechanics,  etc.?]  and,  if  they  were 
largely  Catholics,  does  the  fact  of  their  being  not 
gentlemen  weaken  the  title  of  the  Church  to  the 
credit  of  the  Toleration  policy?    Again,  admit- 
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ting  all  that  the  Dr.  asserts  about  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— the  date  he  gives  is  1645,  and  the  Maryland 
Charter  was  published  and  confirmed  June  20, 
r632,  and  that  Charter,  notwithstanding  Dr.  N.'s 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Toleration.  But  once  more,  he  ascribes 
the  Toleration  Act  of  the  Colonial  legislature  of 
1649,  to  "  the  strong  Puritan  influence  in  Mary- 
land " — now,  how  is  it  that  the  stronger  "  Puritan 
influence  "  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  had  not 
acted  in  the  direction  of  Toleration  ?  and  how  did. 
it  come  about  that  the  Puritans  settled  at  all  in 
Maryland,  if  the  "Papist"  government  was  not 
liberal  and  tolerant  ? 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  refer  Dr.  Neill  to 
Matthew  vi.  22,  23,  as  he  will  find  it  in  his  own 
Bible.  A  Roman  Catholic. 


A  watch  originally  brought  to  this  country  by 
Roger  Williams  was  recently  exhibited  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

A  Roman  Consistory. — Will  Potter's 
American  Monthly  satisfy  the  curiosity  that 
prompts  me  to  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  a  "  Con- 
sistory at  Rome?"  What  arc  its  duties  and  its 
prerogatives,  and  how  is  it  composed?  Possibly 
the  reply  may  prove  interesting  to  others  besides 

J.  Harned. 

Reply. — The  Consistory  is  composed  of  the  Pope 
and  Cardinals.  "  Secret  consistorial  meetings,  at 
which  unimportant  matters  are  discussed,  are  of 
frequent  occurrence,  generally  taking  place  once  a 
fortnight,  but  public  consistories  are  held  but 
three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  are  of  a  more  im- 
portant character.  The  matters  to  be  discussed 
are  first  selected  by  the  Pope  with  the  aid  of  the 
oldest  Cardinal  Bishop,  the  oldest  Cardinal  Priest, 
the  oldest  Cardinal  Deacon,  the  Cardinal  Vice- 
Chancellor,  the  Cardinal  Chamberlain,  and  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State ;  and  arc  then  passed 
to  the  Consistorial  Congregation  for  its  delibera- 
tion. These  matters  include  the  approval  or  sup- 
pression of  beneficiary  orders,  the  appointment  of 
Cardinals  and  Bishops,  the  erection  of  new  Sees, 
and  the  promulgation  of  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  secret  consistory.  The  Pope  presides  on  these 
occasions  in  great  state,  and  usually  delivers  an 
allocution.  He  is  '  mounted  on  a  throne,  and 
habited  in  his  pontificals.  On  his  right  sit  the 
Cardinal  Bishops  and  Priests,  and  on  the  left  Car- 
dinal Deacons.  Other  prelates,  prothonotaries, 
auditors  of  the  rota,  and  officers  are  seated  on  the 
steps  of  the  throne,  the  courtiers  on  the  ground, 
ambassadors  on  the  right,  and  consistorial  and 
fiscal  advocates  behind  the  Cardinals.'  The  Car- 
dinals, who  have  only  a  consultative  vote  at  these 


meetings,  are  of  three  orders,  viz. :  Bishops, 
Priests  and  Deacons.  In  1873  there  were  four  of 
the  first  order,  36  of  the  second,  and  7  of  the 
third — 47  in  all.  The  Pope  selects  Cardinals  in 
secret  consistory,  saying,  Habemus  Fratres.  He 
afterward  crowns  them  in  a  public  consistory,  put- 
ting on  each  the  red  bonnet,  signing  the  cross,  and 
using  the  following  form  in  Latin  :  '  To  the  praise 
of  the  Omnipotent  God  and  the  adornment  of  the 
Holy  Apostolical  See,  receive  this  red  cap,  the 
mark  of  the  singular  dignity  of  the  cardinalate, 
by  which  is  signified  your  duty  to  show  courage 
even  unto  death  and  the  effusion  of  blood  for  the 
exaltation  of  the  Holy  Faith,  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  the  Christian  people,  and  the  increase  and  sta- 
bility of  the  Holy  Roman  Church.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.'" 


The  following  facts  are  peculiar  respecting  the 
succession  of  our  several  Presidents  : 

John  Adams  died  in  his  ninety-first  year,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  decease  eight  years  older  than 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  eight 
years  older  than  James  Madison ;  James  Madison 
was  eight  years  older  than  James  Monroe,  and 
James  Monroe  was  eight  years  older  than  John 
Quincy  Adams.  Among  other  peculiarities  of  our 
earlier  Presidents,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  first 
five  of  them— they  being  the  entire  number  of  the 
revolutionary  men — all  ended  their  several  terms 
of  service  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  their  age  ; 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  himself,  had  he  been 
re-elected  for  a  second  term,  would  have  also 
ended  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  Did  he  mark  the 
turning-point  in  our  national  career?  The  facts 
are  these,  viz.  :  Washington,  born  February  22d, 
1732 — inaugurated  1789,  term  of  service  expired 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  John  Adams, 
l)orn  October  19th,  1735 — inaugurated  1797,  term 
of  service  expired  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  Thomas  Jefferson,  born  April  2d,  1743 — 
inaugurated  1801,  term  of  service  expired  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  James  Madison, 
born  March  4th,  1751 — inaugurated  1809,  term 
of  service  expired  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  bis 
age.  James  Monroe,  born  April  2d,  1759— inau- 
gurated 181 7,  term  of  service  expired  in  the  sixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age.  A.  S.  H. 


The  Inauguration  of  President  Wash- 
ington.— B.  R.  G.  sends  us  the  following  copy 
of  a  letter  written  by  a  gentleman  of  Philadelpbia 
to  his  wife : 

"  New  York,  May  i,  1789. 

"  Dear  S  :  Just  as  the  sun  set  on  the  day  I 

left  you  I  arrived  here.  Our  journey  was  so  rapid 
and  expeditious  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  that 
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I  was  in  New  York  ;  but  so  it  was,  and  I  met  with 
a  very  kind  reception. 

"  I  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  inauguration 
of  the  President-General,  which  affecting  solem- 
nity was  performed  yesterday  at  one  o'clock,  in 
the  front  gallery  of  the  State  House,  in  view  of 
the  thousands  of  admiring  spectators.  After  he 
was  sworn  in,  he  was  declared  from  the  gallery,  by 
Chancellor  Livingston,  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  which  the  admiring  crowd  gave  three 
cheers,  which  the  President  returned  with  a  most 
gracious  bow.  He  then  retired  into  the  Senate 
Chamber,  and  delivered  to  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  an  elegant  speech,  for  which  I 
rtfer  you  to  the  newspapers.  He  then  proceeded 
to  St.  Paul's  Church,  where  divine  service  was 
performed  by  the  Bishop  in  his  pontificalibus,  to  a 
very  crowded  congregation.  But  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you  that  on  his  way  to  the  church,  through 
a  numerous  collection  of  spectators,  I  caught  his 
eye,  and  had  the  honor  of  a  very  gracious  bow 
from  him  ;  this,  from  so  great  a  man  in  so  high  a 
nation,  I  thought  myself  highly  honored  by.  In 
the  evening  we  had  fireworks,  transparent  scenery 
and  illuminations.  I  intend  to  wait  on  His  High- 
ness this  morning,  for  there  was  no  doing  so  yes- 
terday. I  esteem  myself  very  fortunate  in  having 
arrived  in  time  to  see  this  novel  ceremony  per- 
formed ;  I  only  wish  that  it  had  been  in  Philadel- 
phia, that  you  and  our  children  might  have  seen 
it,  and  for  a  few  other  selfish  reasons. 

"This  day  I  devote  to  visits  of  ceremony,  which 
vou  know  1  dislike  exceedingly,  but  it  must  be 
done.    *******  r  r  


Hasty  Pudding. — Joel  Barlow's  hasty  pud- 
ding of  maize  was  not  the  first  of  that  name. 
There  Is  an  old  English  dish  which  plays  a  comic 
fort  tn  the  Rev.  Sir.  Greave's  cheerful  satirical 
novel,  the  spiritual  Quixote  (1773).  It  is  thus 
described:  "There  is  a  certain  farinaceous  com- 
position, which,  from  its  being  frequently  used  by 
oar  ancestors  as  an  extemjiore  supplement  to  a 
scanty  dinner,  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  a 
hasty  pudding.  It  is  composed  of  flour  and  milk 
boiled  together  ;  and,  being  spread  into  a  round 
fallow  dish,  and  interspersed  with  dabs  of  butter 
and  brown  sugar  fortuitously  strewn  over  it,  gives 
one  no  bad  idea  of  a  man  of  the  sun,  spotted 
abc-at  according  to  the  modern  hypothesis." 

This  hxsty  pudding  was  discharged  full  in  Jerry 
Wildgoose's  face ! 

In  the  European  Magazine  for  March,  1796, 
there  is  this  "  Epitaph,  sent  as  a  hint  to  a  water- 
drinker: 

Here  lies  Ned  Rand,  who  on  a  sudden 
Left  off  roast  l>eef  for  hasty  pudding  ; 
Forsook  otd  Stingo,  mild  and  stale. 
And  erery  drink,  for  Adam's  ale ; 


Till  flesh  and  blood,  reduced  to  batter, 
Consisting  of  mere  flour  and  water, 
Which,  wanting  salt  to  keep  out  must, 
And  heat  to  bake  it  to  a  crust, 
Mouldered  and  crumbled  into  dust." 

Sigma. 


Indian  Etymologies. — Whatever  presents  the 
Indian  as  a  man  of  thought  restores  him  to  our 
sympathies,  as  a  lost  link  in  the  ethnological  chain. 
His  geographical  and  descriptive  names  do  this  in 
a  remarkable  manner.  None  of  his  compound 
names  could  be  formed  without  an  appeal  to  the 
faculty  of  intellectual  combination. 

Take  the  Algonquin  name  for  a  horse  as  an  ex- 
ample— Pa-bazh-ik-og-uzh-i.  Bazhik  is  the  nu- 
meral one.  When  the  first  syllable  is  repeated, 
the  sound  of  b  is  changed  to /.  By  this  repetition 
and  change  the  meaning  is  intensified,  and  the 
term  is  prepared  for  the  animate  plural  in  og. 
The  compound  now  means  united  or  solid. 

The  second  member  of  the  term  is  derived  from 
Ush-Kunzh,  a  beast's  foot,  claw  or  hoof.  The 
final  syllabic  ee,  represented  by  the  French  i,  is 
derived  from  oh-wa-sce,  a  quadruped  or  beast. 
The  continued  sentence  means  the  animal  with 
solid  hooks.  This  is  precisely  the  character  of 
the  horse,  in  which  he  differs  from  the  deer, 
moose,  bison,  and  every  other  American  quad- 
ruped. All  the  other  quadrupeds  known  to  the 
Indian  have  bifid  hoofs.  S.  R.  H. 


YanUee. — How  early  can  this  word  be  found 
in  print  or  writing?  A.  M.  P. 

Reply. — This  word  seems  to  have  been  used  as 
early  as  1728.  In  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  for 
November  18,  1854,  will  be  found  an  article  upon 
"  Father  Abbey's  Will,"  written  by  John  Langdon 
Sibley.  This  article  has  since  been  privately  re- 
printed in  pamphlet  form.  Mr.  Sibley  gives  an 
extract  from  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1795, 
vol.  vii.  p.  301,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs :  "  One  of  three  letters,  dated  '  Cambridge, 
September  27,  1728,'  the  Editor  has  before  him. 
It  is  a  most  humorous  narrative  of  the  fate  of  a 
goose  wasted  at  '  Yankee  Hastings's,'  and  it  con- 
cludes with  a  poem  on  the  occasion  in  mock 
heroic."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  words  "  Yan- 
kee Hastings"  are  quoted, — no  doubt  from  the 
letter  dated  September  27,  1728. 


The  American  States.— I  have  the  following 
cutting  in  a  scrap-book  of  the  year  1840.  It  is 
worth  preserving  in  the  American  Monthly.    , ,  • 

Origin  of  the  Names  of  the  States  of  America. 

1.  Maine  was  so  called  as  early  as  1633,  from 
Maine,  in  France,  of  which  Henrietta  Maria, 
Queen  of  England,  was  at  that  time  proprietor. 
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2.  New  Hampshire  was  the  name  given  to  the 
territory  conveyed  by  the  Plymouth  Company  to 
Capt.  John  Mayson,  by  patent  Nov.  7,  1639,  with 
reference  to  the  pantentee,  who  was  Governor  of 
Portsmouth,  in  Hampshire,  England. 

3.  Vermont  was  so  called  by  the  inhabitants  in 
their  declaration  of  independence,  Jan.  16,  1777, 
from  the  French  vent,  green,  and  mont,  mountain. 

4.  Massachusetts  derived  its  name  from  a  tribe 
of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  The 
tribe  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton.  "  I  have  learned,"  says 
Roger  Williams,  "  that  the  Massachusetts  were  so 
called  from  the  Blue  Hills." 

5.  Rhode  Island  was  so  called,  in  1644,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean. 

6.  Connecticut  was  so  called  from  the  Indian 
name  of  its  principal  river. 

7.  New  York  (originally  called  New  Nether- 
lands) was  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  Albany,  to  whom  this  territory  was  granted. 

8.  New  Jersey  (originally  called  New  Sweden) 
was  so  named,  in  1644,  in  compliment  to  Sir 
George  Carteret,  one  of  its  original  proprietors, 
who  had  defended  the  Island  of  Jersey  against  the 
Long  Parliament  during  the  civil  war  of  Kngland. 

9.  Pennsylvania  was  so  called,  in  1681,  after 
William  Pent),  the  founder  of  Philadelphia. 

10.  Delaware  was  so  called,  in  1703,  from  Dela- 
ware Bay,  on  which  it  lies,  and  which  received  its 
name  from  Lord  De  la  Warr,  who  died  in  this  bay. 

11.  Maryland  was  so  called  in  honor  of  Henri- 
etta Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  L,  in  his  patent  to 
Lord  Baltimore,  June  30,  1632. 

12.  Virginia  was  so  called,  in  1584,  after  Eliza- 
beth, the  virgin  Queen  of  England. 

13  and  14.  Carolina  (North  and  South)  was  so 
called  in  1564  b)'  the  French,  in  honour  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France. 

15.  Georgia  was  so  called,  in  1772,  in  honour 
of  George  II. 

16.  Alabama  was  so  called,  in  1817,  from  its 
principal  river. 

17.  Mississippi  was  so  called,  in  1790,  from  its 
western  boundary.  Mississippi  is  said  to  denote 
the  whole  river ;  that  is,  the  river  formed  by  the 
union  of  many. 

18.  Louisiana  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Louis 
XVI.  of  France. 

19.  Tennessee  was  so  called,  in  1796,  from  its 
principal  river.  The  word  Tennessee  is  said  to 
signify  a  curved  spoon. 

20.  Kentucky  was  so  called,  in  1782,  from  its 
principal  river. 

21.  Illinois  was  so  called,  in  1809,  from  its 
principal  river.  The  word  is  said  to  signify  the 
river  of  men. 

22.  Indiana  was  so  called,  in  1802,  from  the 
American  Indians. 


23.  Ohio  was  so  called,  in  1802,  from  its  south- 
ern boundary. 

24.  Missouri  was  so  called,  in  1821,  from  its 
principal  river. 

25.  Michigan  was  so  called,  in  1805,  from  the 
lake  on  its  borders. 

26.  Arkansas  was  so  called,  in  18 19,  from  its 
principal  river. 

27.  Florida  was  so  called,  by  Juan  Ponce  de 
Leon,  in  1562,  because  it  was  discovered  on 
Easter  Sunday — in  Spanish,  Pascua  Florida. 

2S.  Texas  was  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  in 
1690,  who  that  year  drove  out  a  colony  of  French 
who  had  established  themselves  at  Matagorda,  and 
made  their  first  permanent  settlement. 

39.  Wisconsin  was  so  named,  in  1836,  from  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  when  a  territorial  govern- 
ment was  formed. 

30.  Iowa  was  so  called,  in  1838,  after  a  tribe  of 
Indians  of  the  same  name,  and  a  separate  terri- 
torial government  formed.  F.  L.  O. 


Yale  College  Magazine. — Can  any  reader 
of  the  American  Monthly  inform  me  as  to -the 
authorship  of  the  following  dramatic  sketches  in 
the  "Yale  College  Magazine?"  1.  Vol.  I.  pp. 
86-88,  April,  1836,  fragment  of  an  unfinished 
tragedy.  2.  Vol.  II.,  November.  1836,  scene  from 
an  unpublished  tragedy  (scene  Rhodes).  3.  Vol. 
II.,  April,  1837,  "The  Fatal  Curse,"  an  unfin- 
ished tragedy.  4.  Vol.  III.,  April,  1838,  "The 
Trial  of  Love,"  a  fragment  from  an  unfinished 
tragedy  (scene  France).  5.  Vol.  III.,  May,  1838, 
"  Love's  Difficulty,"  a  dramatic  sketch  (scene 
Italy)  by  Z. 

The  editors  of  the  magazine  in  1836  were  E.  O. 
Carter,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  F.  A.  Coe,  of  New 
Haven';  W.  M.  Evarts,  of  Boston  ;  C.  S.  Lyman, 
of  Manchester;  and  W.  S.  Scarborough,  of 
Brooklyn. 

In  Vol.  III.,  June,  1838,  there  is  a  dramatic 
fragment,  which  is  anonymous.  In  the  British 
Museum  copy  the  name  of  the  author  is  inserted 
in  pencil,  viz.,  Charles  Rich.  Mr.  C.  Rich,  of 
Boston,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  1838,  and  was  a 
student  of  theology  at  Yale  in  1839-40.  I  should 
be  obliged  by  receiving  further  information  re- 
garding Mr.  R.  Aikman,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  magazine  in  1843,  author  of 
"  Cain's  Soliloquy,"  in  Vol.  IX.,  June,  1844,  of 
in  Vol.  X.,  December,  1844.  of  "The  Fall  of 
Babylon,"  a  poem.  These  last-named  poems 
have  only  the  initials  R.  A.,  but  I  conjecture  that 
Mr.  R.  Aikman  is  the  author.  R.  G.  B. 


John  Paul  Jones'  Action. — I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  painting  of  much  merit,  representing 
this  desperate  sea-fight,  which  took  place  in  Octo- 
ber, 1779,  off  Bridlington.    Captain  Pearson,  of 
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the  "Serapis"  frigate,  together  with  a  sloop 
called  the  "  Countess  of  Scarborough,"  defended 
himself  against  three  large  American  vessels,  sail- 
ing under  French  colors,  and  commanded  by  the 
well-known 'John  Paul  Jones.  The  action  was  of 
a  most  gallant  character.  It  was  fought  by  moon- 
light, and  lasted  many  hours,  during  two  of  which 
the  "Serapis"  fought  with  the  muzzles  of  her 
guns  almost  touching  those  of  one  enemy,  whilst 
another  kept  sailing  round  and  delivering  broad- 
sides. Captain  Pearson  did  not  surrender  until  his 
ship  was  on  fire  and  in  a  sinking  state,  having  lost 
sixty  killed  and  many  more  wounded.  Can  any 
reader  of  the  Monthly  tell  anything  of  the  sub- 
sequent career  of  the  gallant  Captain  R.  Pearson, 
of  the  "Serapis?"  Beta. 

Wives  at  Auction. — Wilson  Tash  sends  us 
the  following  Note  :  The  history  of  Virginia  com- 
mences with  an  auction  sale — not,  however,  in  a 
store,  but  beneath  the  green  trees  of  Jamestown, 
where  probably  the  most  anxious  and  interested 
crowd  of  auction-habitues  ever  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world  were  gathered.  In  a  letter 
still  to  be  seen,  dated  London,  August  21,  1621, 
and  directed  to  a  wealthy  colonist  of  that  settle- 
ment, the  writer  begins  by  saying:  "We  send  a 
shipment,  one  widow  and  eleven  maids,  for  wives 
of  the  people  of  Virginia.  There  hath  been 
special  care  in  the  choice  of  them,  for  there  hath 
not  one  of  them  been  received  but  upon  good 
commendations.  In  case  they  can  not  be  pre- 
sently married,  we  desire  that  they  may  be  put 
with  several  householders  that  have  wives  until 
they  can  be  provided  with  husbands."  But  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  had  little  reason  to  fear  that 
any  of  the  "maidens  fair"  would  be  left  over. 
The  archives  contain  evidence  to  prove  that  these 
first  cargoes  of  young  ladies  were  put  up  at  auction, 
and  sold  for  125  pounds  of  tobacco  each,  and  it 
was  ordered  that  this  debt  should  take  precedence 
of  all  others.  The  solitary  "one  widow"  went 
along  with  the  rest,  for  they  could  not  be  par- 
ticular in  those  days.  The  good  minister  of  the 
colony  no  doubt  had  a  busy  time  that  day. 

Who  Discovered  America. — It  is  interest- 
ing to  determine  whether  the  Welsh  discovered 
America  before  the  great  Genoese  did.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  taken  from  Powell's  "  History 
of  Wales." 

"  In  the  twelfth  century,  Prince  Madoc,  weary 
of  contending  with  his  brother  for  his  father's 


crown,  left  his  country  and  sailed  from  Wales  in 
a  due  west  course.  After  being  absent  some  time, 
he  returned  a  second  time,  and  reported  so  favor- 
ably that  a  number  of  families  agreed  to  go  alon 
with  him  and  plant  a  colony.  They  sailed  a  thi 
time,  with  ten  ships,  and  were  no  more  heard  from  to 
this  day.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  after 
that  date,  when  Columbus  discovered  this  continent 
a  second  time  and  returned  to  Europe  to  make  his 
report,  it  caused  great  excitement,  and  he  was  justly 
applauded.  But  his  enemies  and  those  who  envied 
his  fame,  boldly  charged  him  with  acquiring  his 
knowledge  from  the  charts  and  manuscripts  of 
Prince  Madoc." 

"  In  the  year  1854  I  had  a  conversation  with  an 
old  Indian  prophet,  who  styled  himself  the  fifteenth 
in  the  line  of  succession.  He  told  me,  in  broken 
English,  that  long  ago  a  race  of  white  people  lived 
at  the  mouth  of  Conestoga  creek,  who  had  red 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  who  cleared  the  land,  ami 
fenced  it,  ploughed,  raised  grain,  etc. — that  they 
introduced  the  honey  bee,  unknown  to  them.  He 
said  the  Indians  called  them  the  Welegeens,  and 
that  in  the  time  of  the  fifth  prophet  the  Conestoga 
Indians  made  war  upon  them,  and,  after  great 
slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  white  settlers  were 
driven  away. 

"  Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  used  to  tell  us 
what  a  hatred  and  prejudice  the  Conestoga  Indians 
had  against  red-haired  and  blue-eyed  people  in  all 
their  wars  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  When  taking 
white  prisoners,  they  would  discriminate  between 
the  black-haired  and  the  red,  showing  mercy  to 
the  former,  reserving  the  latter  for  torture  and 
death.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
knew,  from  tradition,  of  Prince  Madoc  and  his 
followers,  and  of  the  fearful  fight  they  had  made. 

"About  the  year  1800  (for  I  must  now  quote 
from  memory),  a  man  digging  a  cellar  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Indian  Steppes  came  upon  a  lot  of 
small  iron  axes,  thirty-six  in  number.  My  father, 
who  resided  in  Manor  township,  and  followed 
blacksmithing,  was  presented  with  one  of  the 
relics,  and  I  recollect  of  seeing  it  in  his  shop 
twenty-five  years  after  that  date. 

"  It  was  curiously  constructed  ;  the  eye  was 
joined  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  garden  hoe ; 
it  had  no  pole  end,  and  had  never  been  ground  to 
an  edge,  nor  had  the  others  ever  been.  It  had 
lain  so  long  in  the  ground  that  the  eye  was  eaten 
through  with  rust,  and  its  construction  was  so 
ancient  that  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  first  exodus 
from  the  stone  to  the  iron  axe." 
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Notes  and  Queries.— Several  contribution's  to  the  above 
department  have  come  to  hand  too  late  for  this  number,  and 
shall  appear  in  the  next. 

Louisiana.— Wc  have  strong  faith  in  the  good  inten- 
tions and  in  the  common  sense  of  President  Grant,  but  do 
not  believe  he  is  any  nearer  to  infallibility  than  is  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  Wc  cannot  join  with  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic critics  of  the  President  ami  of  IJeut.  Gen.  Sheridan, 
in  the  intemperate  adulation  of  the  one  class  or  the  equally 
intemperate  vitujieration  of  the  other.  The  fact  is,  no  Presi- 
dent, not  excepting  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  ever  been  so  severely 
tried  as  has  Mr.  Grant,  and  he  would  have  been  more 
than  man  had  he  entirely  escaped  mistakes.  We  neither 
impugn  his  motives  nor  disparage  his  ability,  in  declaring  our 
conviction  that  his  acts  in  connection  with  Louisiana  have 
been  a  scries  of  blunders,  and  his  endorsement  of  the  outrage 
of  January  4th  eclipses  all  that  went  before.  We  have 
neither  space  nor  taste  for  a  discussion  of  the  questions 
involved,  but  will  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  least  pos- 
sible interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  States  is  the  wiser 
course,  for  the  nation,  no  less  than  for  the  States  directly 
interested.  For  instance,  none  but  the  most  inveterate 
partisan  doubts  that  Mr.  WilU  and  his  friends  were  guilty  of 
the  most  unjustifiable  violation  of  law  and  order,  but  admit- 
ting that,  it  docs  not  make  the  course  of  the  U.  S.  military 
anything  less  than  an  outrage.  Nothing  short  of  an  overt 
act  of  insurrection  can  justify  the  use  of  the  military  in  the 
way  of  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  any  State.  We  sincerely 
regret  that  the  President,  by  endorsing  the  course  of  the 
military  on  the  memorable  4th,  has  placed  himself  in  the 
anomalous  position  of  an  apologist  for  the  violation  of  law. 
Two  consecutive  sentences  of  the  President's  recent  message 
on  1  oiiiM.nu  affairs  show  how  a  wrong  step  involves  a  man 
in  embarrassment — he  says  "  The  election  was  a  gigantic 
fraud,  and  there  are  no  reliable  returns.  Kellogg  obtained 
possession  of  the  office  [how  ?],  and  in  my  opinion  has  more 
right  to  it  than  his  competitor."  If  "  there  arc  no  reliable 
returns,"  upon  what  doc*  the  President  base  his  "  opinion"  ? 

But  we  should  rather  occupy  the  unenviable  position  of 
the  President  in  relation  to  Louisiana,  than  that  of  Congress. 

Note.— Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  report  of  Messrs. 
Foster,  Phelps  and  Potter  (the  two  former  Republicans  and 
the  last  a  Democrat)  lias  been  published.  It  confirms  our 
former  views  of  I.ouisiana  affairs.  Messrs.  Foster  and  Phelps 
merit  the  esteem  of  all  honest  men  for  the  courage  that  tells 
the  truth,  regardless  of  Party  bias. 

Business  and  the  Prospects.— Perhaps  the  special  pest 
of  business  circles,  the  inveterate  croaker,  may  serve  some 
wise  purpose  in  the  community  [wc  do  not  affirm  that  he 
does].  He  is  forever  telling  us  how  flat  and  bad  business  is, 
and  prophesying  a  worse  future,  and  so,  for  months  and 
months  past,  he  has  been  wailing  in  our  ears  his  dismal 
strains.  There  has  been  just  enough  of  truth  in  his  utter- 
ances to  make  their  influence  pernicious.    The  fact  is,  busi- 


ness has  been  flat  and  dull,  but  not  nearly  lo  bad  as  some 
imagine,  at  least  for  some  time  post,  and  in  some  branches 
of  trade.  But,  the  past  is  of  little  consequence  as  compared 
with  the  future — and  the  prospects  for  the  future  arc  very 
bright.  As  a  large  proportion  of  our  people  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  many  branches  of  trade  more  or  less  directly 
depend  upon  agriculture,  the  excellent  crops  of  cereals,  and 
of  products  of  all  sorts,  cannot  but  exert  a  favorable  influence. 
The  general  temper  of  business  men  is  a  sure  indication  of 
"good  times  coming." 

In  a  country  whose  citizens  arc  as  generally  well-informed 
as  are  those  of  this  land,  it  is  the  merest  nonsense  to  attempt 
to  connect  improvement  or  depression  of  business  with  the 
rise  or  fall  of  any  political  party,  and  the  disposition  of  party 
organs  of  a  beaten  party  to  anticipate  ill,  and  of  a  successful 
party  to  augur  well,  on  the  sole  ground  of  the  defeat  of  the 
one  or  the  triumph  of  the  other,  is  so  childish  as  to  call  for 
no  reply.  We  have  seen  business  flourish  when  a  Whig 
majority  has  controlled  Congress,  and  when  the  majority  has 
been  Democratic,  and  when  it  has  been  Republican. 

So  far  as  the  usual  attempt  on  the  part  of  opponents  to 
charge  all  business  clouds  to  the  dominance  of  this  or  that 
party  in  Congress,  is  concerned,  our  observation  has  shown 
us  that  the  average  party  politician,  be  he  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, is  not  converted  into  a  financier  or  a  business  Solon 
by  being  elevated  to  Congress,  and  if  the  people  will  send 
such  to  represent  them  in  the  National  legislature,  the  people 
alone  must  take  the  consequences.  We  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  Congress  is  either  better  or  worse  than  the  other 
party  can  or  will  give  us.  No  party  is  likely  to  give  us  a 
practical  business  Congress — if  we  ever  have  such,  the  people 
must  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  select  busi- 
ness men  and  financiers,  as  such,  regardless  of  party  names. 

But,  we  are  going  to  see  belter  business  times,  and  no 
thanks  to  party  politicians  of  any  name  or  creed. 

D.  W.  B.,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  Tkt  Indepen- 
dent, says,  after  alluding  to  the  question  whether  the  next 
Congress  will  hold  a  spring  session  or  wait  till  December  i 
"  But  if  the  Republicans  arc  wise,  and  will  give  the 
country  a  settled  financial  policy,  and  consequent  prosperity, 
and  will  deal  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  South— by  guaran- 
teeing to  the  Republicans  equality  of  rights  and  to  the  Dem- 
ocrats immunity  from  thieves  and  plunderers — it  will  be  out 
of  the  power  of  the  next  House,  let  it  meet  whenever  it  may, 
to  hand  the  country  over  to  the  Opposition  at  the  next  general 
election."  And  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Spring- 
Jield  Republican  affirms  that  he  has  been  twenty  years  in 
Washington,  and  he  believes  that  at  no  time  has  there  been, 
on  the  whole,  so  honest  a  Congress  as  the  present  in  the 
matter  of  legislation.  He  says  »  there  are  not  a  doien  men 
in  it  whom  a  lobbyist  would  dare  to  approach  with  a  bribe." 

Hon.  Marshall  Jewell  appears  to  be  winning  the  highest 
praise  from  right-feeling  men  of  all  parties;  faithfulness 
and  integrity  are  sure  of  appreciation  in  this  country  of 
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thinkers,  lie  is  said  to  be  maturing  a  plan  of  combining 
the  postal  card  with  the  newspaper  stamped  wrapper— not 
dispensing  with  either  in  its  separate  form,  but  adding  the 
combined  postal  card  wrapper,  at  two  cents  postage,  for  the 
accommodation  of  publishers  and  others  who  may  wish  to 
send  a  message  with  a  newspaper. 

The  Finance  Question.—  The  Indtfxndmt  in  a  para- 
graph apparently  commendatory  of  Congress  for  the  passage 
of  what  is  called  the  Finance  Bill,  candidly  admits:  "The 
whole  question  was  settled  in  caucus,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion cut  off  all  debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nobody  approved 
of  the  bill  in  its  entirety;  but  its  passage  was  deemed  essen- 
tial to  political  harmony,  and  the  next  Congress  will  have  the 
privilege  of  arranging  the  details  for  resumption  in  1 879. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  bill,  either  upon  business  or  poli. 
tics,  has  not  yet  been  manifested."  It  does  not  enlighten  us 
as  to  how  such  a  ncithcr-fish-flcsh-nor-fowl  bill  can  affect 
either  business  or  politics.  The  President's  Message,  approv- 
ing the  bill,  contains  some  suggestions  which  we  trust  will  be 
incorporated  in  a  supplementary  bill. 

The  Centennial. — Cincinnati  is  to  attempt  no  rival  Ex- 
position in  1876,  as  proposed  by  some  inconsiderate  folk  in 
that  city.  New  York  is  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
great  Centennial  Exposition,  and  some  of  her  leading  citi- 
zens have  subscribed  to  the  stock.  If  the  people  of  the  en- 
tire country  can  be  made  to  realize  that  every  citizen's  honor 
is  involved  in  its  success,  the  Centennial  celebration  will 
prove  the  greatest  Exposition  ever  made. 

8pain  and  Cuba. — The  Spanish  Republic  has  yielded  up 
its  feeble  life,  and  Spain  is  back  just  where  the  revolution  of 
September  1868  found  her.  The  same  people  who  thrust 
Isabella  from  the  throne  with  execrations  six  and  a  third 
years  ago,  now  place  her  son  upon  the  same  throne  with  ex- 
ultation. Truly,  Spaniards  are  a  peculiar  people!  While 
Don  Carlos  lives  and  fights,  the  reign  of  Alphonso  will 
scarcely  prove  a  holiday  pageant.  We  are  heretical  enough 
to  feel  no  regret  at  the  demise  of  Republicanism  in  Spain 
1  especially  as  it  was  well  nigh  dead  ere  it  was  born),  if  the 
charge  were  likely  to  elevate  the  attitude  of  our  Government 
in  regard  to  Cuban  matters— but  that  cannot  be  hoped  while 
our  present  Secretary  of  State  holds  the  reins. 

George  H.  Boker,  the  Philadelphia  poet,  and  late  U.  S. 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  has  been  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Jewell  at  St.  Petersburg.  No  selection  has  yet  been 
announced  to  succeed  Mr.  Boker  at  Constantinople,  and  an 
exchange  suggests  Mark  Twain. 

The  Lumber  Trade.— A  memorial  recently  presented  to 
Congress  by  the  lumber  dealers  of  the  United  States  states 
that  the  sum  of  $144,000,000  is  invested  in  this  industry, 
with  an  annual  production  of  5210,000,000,  affording  em- 
ployment to  300.000  men.  Six  States  produce  more  than  half 
the  large  amount  named,  vix, :  Maine,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  ;  Pennsylvania 
ranks  first,  with  an  annual  production  of  128,938,985  ;  New 


York  stands  second,  $21,238,228.  The  amount  of  pine  and 
hemlock  timber  yet  standing  in  the  forests  of  the  timber 
States  is  estimated  at  225,000,000,000  feet ;  besides  which, 
Canada  and  California  have  each  100,000,000  feet.  This  is 
a  seemingly  inexhaustible  amount  of  timber  from  which  to 
draw  in  the  future.  But  statistics  show  that  if  the  present 
rate  of  destroying  timber  is  continued  for  a  fifth  of  a  century 
the  supply  will  become  so  limited  as  to  cause  the  scarcity  to 
be  seriously  felt.  All  the  timber  States  should  take  steps  to 
protect  this  source  of  wealth  from  needless  spoliation. 

The  United  States  Senate.— On  the  4th  of  March  the 
terms  of  twenty-five  Senators  close,  of  whom  seventeen  are 
Republicans,  five  Democrats,  and  three  do  not  know  what 
they  arc.  To  replace  these  the  following  Senators  have  thus 
far  been  elected :  California,  Newton  Booth,  Independent 
Republican,  succeeding  Hagcr,  Democrat;  Connecticut,  Wil- 
liam W.  Eaton,  D.,  succeeding  Buckingham,  R. ;  Delaware, 
Thomas  F.  Bayard,  D.,  re-elected  ;  Indiana,  Joseph  E.  Mc- 
Donald, D.,  succeeding  Pratt,  R.;  Maine,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
R.,  re  elected ;  Massachusetts,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  R.,  succeeding 
Washburn,  R. ;  Maryland,  William  Pinckney  Whyte,  D., 
succeeding  Hamilton,  D. ;  Mississippi,  Branch  R.  Bruce 
(colored),  R.,  succeeding  Pease,  R.  ;  Missouri,  Frank  M. 
Cockrcll,  D„  succeeding  Schurz,  Liberal  ;  Nevada,  William 
Sharon,  R.,  succeeding  Stewart,  R. ;  New  York,  Francis 
Kcrnan,  D.,  succeeding  Fenton,  Liberal ;  Ohio,  Allen  G. 
Thurman,  D.,  re-elected;  Pennsylvania,  William  A.  Wal- 
lace, D.,  succeeding  Scott,  R. ;  Texas,  Samuel  B.  Maxcy,  D., 
succeeding  Flanagan,  R. ;  Vermont,  George  F.  Edmunds,  R., 
re  elected  ;  and  Virginia,  Robert  E.  Withers,  D.,  succeeding 
Lewis,  R.  The  sixteen  Senators  thus  chosen  arc  five  Republi 
cans,  one  Independent  Republican  and  ten  Democrats.  Nine 
seats  are  yet  to  be  filled,  to  which  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Ne- 
braska, Rhode  Island  and  Wisconsin  will  almost  certainly 
elect  Republicans,  and  New  Jersey,  Tennessee  and  West 
Virginia,  Democrats,  whilst  Florida  is  in  doubt.  The  Sena- 
tors holding  over  are  thirty-three  Republicans,  one  Liberal 
and  fourteen  Democrats,  with  one  vacancy  from  Louisiana. 
This  will  make  the  new  Senate  consist  of  forty -three  Repub- 
licans, one  Independent  Republican,  one  Liberal  Republi- 
can, and  twenty-seven  Democrats,  there  being  one  scat  from 
Florida  in  doubt  and  a  vacancy  from  Louisiana. 

What  exquisite  pleasure  the  seeker  after  truth  must  expe- 
rience when  by  practical  experiment  his  ideas  arc  confirmed, 
and  his  theories  realized!  An  Iowa  dominie's  curiosity  was 
aroused  one  cold  morning  by  finding  in  his  customary  walk  a 
frozen  wasp.  The  scientific  impulse  was  obeyed,  and  the  insect 
was  carried  home  to  settle  this  important  problem  :  Do  wasps 
merely  lie  dormant  during  the  winter,  or  are  they  really  dead  ? 
The  arrangements  for  an  experiment  were  soon  completed,  and 
the  wasp,  firmly  held  by  the  tail  between  the  clergyman's 
thumb  and  finger,  was  passed  over  a  lamp  to  try  the  effect  of 
heat.  It  was  but  a  moment.  The  clergyman's  wife  was  em- 
phatically informed  of  the  result,  and  the  good  man  himself 
was  so  overjoyed  that  he  fairly  shouted  several  times  the 
simple  and  expressive  word,  "Dormant!"  accompanying 
each  exclamation  with  a  significant  shake  of  the  hand. 
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Horace  Binney,  of  Philadelphia,  celebrated  the  ninety- 
fifth  anniversary  of  hi*  birth  on  the  3d  of  January.  His 
health  is  good,  and  his  intellectual  faculties  unimpaired.  He 
is  the  olticst  surviving  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  having 
graduated  in  1797.    He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1800. 

In  1840  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  17,069.453; 
in  1870  it  was  38,558,371.  In  1850  our  wheat  crop  was 
100,468,574  bushels;  in  1870  it  was  287,745,655  bushels. 
The  value  of  the  animals  slaughtered,  or  sold  for  slaugh- 
ter, in  1850,  was  1111,703,142;  in  1870  the  value  was 
*J9S.95°-376. 

The  ties  that  connect  business  men  with  the  public— 
adver/w. 

Closely  Cropped  Eyes.— In  a  notice  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  the  custodian  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena, 
of  whom  the  poet  Moore  wrote  the  well-known  poem  com- 
mencing with ; 

"Sir  Hudson  I. owe, 
Sir  Hudson  I-owe, 
By  name,  but  more"  by  nature  so," 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Xeivsf-.tfer  of  January  23d  says : 
"To  be  sure,  his  appearance  was  not  very  prepossessing, 
having  very  red  hair  and  closely  cropjicd,  light  gray  eyes, 
sharp  nose,  and  large  mouth." 

Composer  vs.  Compositor. — The  publishers  of  the 
Month l-Y  had  occasion  during  the  |>ast  month  to  advertise 
for  a  compositor  to  act  as  foreman  of  the  comj>osing  room. 
Among  the  respondents  was  a  party  fiom  the  land  of  the 
Shamrock,  who  stated  that,  as  he  had  had  some  experience 
in  eomfosing,  he  thought  he  could  "  fill  the  bill;"  poetry  was 
his  specialty. 

John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York,  President  of  the  Hoard  of 
Trustees  of  Rochester  University,  made  that  institution  a 
New  Year's  present  of  $10,000,  making  a  sum  of  $44,000 
which  he  has  given  to  it  at  various  times. 

A  wealthy  citizen  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  has  just 
given  $  100,000  for  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school 
in  that  city  for  the  free  instruction  of  lioth  boys  and  giils  in  the 
business  avocations  of  life,  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Rev.  Leighton  Coleman,  D.D.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
formerly  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  chosen  Bishop  of  Fond- 
du-Lac,  the  new  Protestant  F.piscopal  Diocese  recently  formed 
by  the  division  of  Wisconsin. 

Stack  vs.  O'Hara,  the  latter  the  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  and  the  former  late  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Williamsport.  In  this  case  R.  P.  Allen,  Esq., 
Master  in  Chancery,  has  reported  that  the  action  of  Bishop 
O'Hara  in  removing  Father  Stack  from  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  Williamsport,  was  in  full  accord  with  the 
recognized  law  and  discipline  of  the  Romish  Church,  and 
that  a  priest  is  bound  to  accept  and  abide  by  the  law  of  a 
voluntary  association  while  a  member. 


The  Chinese  in  California.— The  San  Francisco  Bul- 
letin says :  "-There  is  undoubtedly  considerable  excitement 
among  a  certain  section  of  the  industrial  classes  in  this  city 
over  the  |iropo»8l  to  introduce  Chinese  lalior  into  the  Cornell 
Watch  Factory,  recently  brought  here  from  Chicago."  It 
then  proceed*  to  discuss  the  questions  of  the  legal  and  the 
moral  right  of  the  company  to  pursue  this  course;  it  main- 
tains the  former  and  denies  the  latter.  It  further  says: 
"  Congress  is  about  to  investigate  the  whole  question  of 
Chinese  immigration  to  this  coast,  which  may  probably  result 
in  some  modifications  of  the  Burlingamc  treaty.  The  status 
of  the  Mongolian  among  us  must  also  be  discussed  and 
decided.    The  Chinese  question  is  a  knotty  one." 

A  citixen  of  Syracuse,  whose  name  has  not  been  made 
public,  has  presented  the  University  in  that  city  with  $20,000. 
The  same  gentleman  will  also  endow  a  professorship  in  the 
University  at  some  future  time,  when  his  name  will  be 

Detroit  Free  Press :  A  woman  called  at  one  of  the 

book  stores  the  other  day,  said  she  would  like  to  take  a  look 
at  some  "  chro-mocs,"  as  she  wanted  to  find  something  to 
please  Harvey,  who  had  worked  on  the  farm  all  summer  and 
should  be  rewarded.  "Anything  religious?"  asked  the 
clerk  as  he  ran  over  a  lot  of  such  chromos  and  engravings. 
"  Wall,  no,  not  exactly  religious,"  she  answered.  "  Some 
of  it  might  be  solemn  like,  but  down  in  the  corner  there 
ought  to  be  a  dog-fight,  or  a  man  falling  off  a  barn,  or 
sunthin'  to  kinder  interest  the  young  mind." 

The  Bengal  Chamlicr  of  Commerce  remark,  in  their  last 
report,  that  the  growth  of  the  tea  industry  of  India  has  been 
almost  unexampled  in  the  history  of  its  trade.  The  value  of 
tea  exported  from  Calcutta  has  increased  from  $1,150,000  in 
1863-64  to  $8,500000  in  1873-74.  The  economic  effect* 
of  the  industry  have  not  yet,  however,  been  fully  examined. 

In  England  there  is  one  lawyer  for  every  1240  of  the 
population ;  in  France  one  for  every  1970,  in  Belgium,  one 
for  every  2700;  and  in  Prussia,  only  one  for  every  12,000. 
Another  curiou*  fact  is  that  in  England  the  number  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  each  of  the  diOcrcnt  professions  is  nearly 
the  same.  Thus  there  are  34.970  lawyers,  35,483  clergy, 
men,  and  35,905  physicians.  In  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  4809  physicians  to  only  1862  lawyers. 

The  Bank  of  France  contains  a  brick  for  which  1000 
francs,  about  $200,  was  paid.  It  was  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  a  burned  house,  and  the  image  and  figures  of  a  note  for 
1000  francs  are  burned  on  the  surface,  transferred  by  the  heat 
from  a  real  note.  This  brick  the  hank  redeemed  on  presen- 
tation,  as  if  it  were  the  note  itself. 

The  gales  of  tbe  middle  of  December  were  very  disas- 
trous, both  along  the  west  of  England  and  on  the  north 
seacoast.  • 

In  all  there  have  been  arrested  for  participation  in  the 
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St.  Valentine's  Day.— In  England  the  day  was  once 
observed  with  much  interc-t  and  fervor;  but  of  late  the  cele- 
bration there,  as  in  this  country,  has  dwindled  to  the  mere 
anonymous  sending  of  epistolary  pleasantries  in  prose  or  verse. 

Valentine  parties  have  recently  come  into  vogue  here,  and 
when  the  guests  enter  into  the  spirit  of  them,  these  arc 
really  very  entertaining.  The  'hostess  invites  her  friends,  ex- 
pecting each  to  send  at  least  one  valentine,  original  verses  of 
a  humorous  orlontenngsort  being  most  desirable.  The  writer, 
who  need  not  reveal  his  or  her  name,  even  to  the  hostess, 
must  indicate  whether  the  missives  arc  intended  for  gentle- 
men or  ladies,  the  hostess  addressing  them  as  she  chooses, 
without  knowing  their  contents,  \Vhcn  the  guests  have 
assembled,  the  lady  of  the  house  produces  the  valentines, 
and  delivers  them,  one  at  a  lime,  and  the  recipients  read 
them  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  the  company.  Some  of  the 
missives  will  be  so  pertinent,  and  othe.-s  so  inapt,  that  they 
cannot  fail  to  be  amusing. 

Persons  sometimes,  in  sending  valentines,  make  the  inno 
vatinn  of  inclosing  gifts  of  small  value,  coupled  with  such 
graceful  phrases  as  will  insure  the  acceptance  of  the  gift. 
Others  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  give  presents  to 
people  in  humble  circumstances,  to  whom  charity  could  not 
be  offered. 

Thus  the  memory  of  the  genial  St.  Valentine  may  be  per- 
petuated, not  only  by  social  pleasures,  but  by  positive  prac- 
tical  good. 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, estimates  the  child  population  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  sixteen  in  the  thirty-seven  States  and  eleven  Territories 
it  al«out  $10,288,000.  An  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
teachers  is  needed  to  educate  this  host  of  future  freemen. 

The  Little  Tariff  Bill,  as  the  tarill  measure  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  is  called,  contains  many  excellent  provisions, 
and  none  that  strike  us  as  specially  objectionable. 

The  Third  Term.— We  have  been  surprised  that  a  re- 
spectable and  generally  sensible  newspaper  like  the  New 
York  Tribune  should  permit  even  "  a  regular  correspondent  *' 
to  waste  nearly  a  column  of  its  space  in  detailing  and  dis- 
cussing  an  aUurd  story  that  President  Grant  designs  bring- 
ing r.n  a  war  with  Spain  as  a  means  towards  securing  for 
himself  a  third  term.  This  was  in  the  issue  of  January 
20th.  and  in  the  same  paper  appears  an  editorial  notice  of 
the  trivial  fiction,  which  shows  that  the  editor  docs  not  bc- 
Le-.e  a  word  of  the  nonsense.  Even  the  Tribune's  known 
hate  of  the  President  does  not  palliate  the  insertion  of  such, 
puerile,  though  possibly  pernicious,  trash.  The  Tribune 
knows  that  the  President  is  not  stheming  for,  indeed  does 
not  desire,  a  third  term. 

A  Black  Marble  stone  has  been  placed  over  the  remains 
of  David  Livingstone,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  bearing  the 
follow  mg  inscription : 

"  Brought  by  faithful  hands  over  land  and  sea,  here  rests 
David  Livingstone,  missionary,  traveller,  philanthropist,  born 
March  19,  1813.  at  Blantyre,  Lanarkshire,  died  May  I,  1873, 
at  Chitambo's  Valley,  Ulala.  For  thirty  years  his  life  was 
kpent  in  an  unwearied  effort  to  evangelize  the  native  races, 


to  explore  the  undiscovered  secrets  and  abolish  the  desola- 
ting slave  trade  of  Central  Africa,  where  with  his  last 
words  he  wrote:  4  All  I  can  do  in  my  solitude  is,  may 
Heaven's  rich  blessing  come  down  on  every  one — American, 
English,  Turk — who  will  help  to  heal  this  open  sore  of  the 
world.' 

On  the  right-hand  edge  of  the  stone  are  the  following  lines : 
"  Tantus  amor  vcri  nihil  est  quod  nosccre  malim, 
Quam  Fluvil  causas  per  Sxcula  Tanta  Latenles." 
And  on  the  left-hand  edge  the  following  text : 
"  Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this  fold ; 
Them  also  must  1  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice." 

Shampooing. — A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
enters  a  protest  against  the  practice  of  shampooing.  He 
says :  "  It  is  well  enough  for  the  people  of  this  country  to 
understand,  once  for  all,  that  the  reason  why  there  are  so 
many  bald-headed  young  men  now-a-d.ivs  is  the  universal 
custom  that  prevails  of  shampooing  the  head  with*  stimula- 
ting washes.  The  w  onder  is,  that  there  are  any  men  left  who 
have  full  suits  of  hair.  The  custom  should  be  discontinued 
at  once,  and  young  men  should  be  warned  in  season  against 
this  most  pernicious  practice.  Let  shampooing  cease  from 
this  time  forward." 

Caucus  Rule. — There  is  scarcely  any  one  feature  of 
American  legislative  bodies  so  evil  and  at  the  same  time  so 
op|x>sed  to  the  spirit  of  our  national  democracy  as  the  caucus, 
when  it  is  used  to  coerce  representatives  into  pursuing  a 
course  contrary  to  their  convictions.  A  caucus  for  delibe- 
ration with  a  view  to  harmonizing  conflicting  views  is  all 
well  and  right,  but  when  it  goes  beyond  that  it  becomes  all  ill 
and  wrong. 

Whether  the  Shah  of  Persia  imbibed  the  spirit  of  tolera- 
tion or  not  during  his  trip  through  Europe,  he  certainly  did  a 
Christian  thing  lately  in  ordering  the  release  of  a  poor  crea- 
ture who  had  already  been  nearly  bastinadoed  to  death  for 
renouncing  Mohammedanism.  The  convert  would,  doubt- 
less, have  been  put  out  of  the  way  eventually,  but  is  now 
happily  doing  good  service  as  a  colporteur  in  the  American 
mission.  Other  terrible  incidents  of  persecution  are  re- 
corded, but  in  spite  of  them,  there  arc  many  who  do  not 
admit  the  authority  of  the  Koran  in  Persia.  The  English 
Church  Missionary  Society  reports,  indeed,  that  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Mohammedanism  is  disintegrating  in  that 
country,  and  that  the  opportunities  of  spreading  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  there  arc  increasing. 

"8ix  Things,"  says  Hamilton,  "  arc  requisite  to  create  a 
home.  Integrity  must  be  the  architect,  and  tidiness  the  up- 
holsterer. It  must  be  warmed  by  affection,  and  lighted  w  ith 
cheerfulness,  and  industry  must  be  the  ventilator,  renewing 
he  atmosphere,  and  bringing  in  fresh  salubrity  day  by  day, 
while  over  all,  as  a  protecting  glory  and  canopy,  nothing  will 
suffice  except  the  blessing  of  God." 

The  Polygamist  Delegate  from  Utah  seems  to  have  a  fair 
show  of  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
only  cause  for  censure  in  this  connection  is  that  the  I  louse 
did  not  purge  itself  of  him  long  since. 
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Libel.— The  recent  arrest  of  Whitelaw  Reid  while  in 
Washington  City  in  obedience  to  a  summons  as  a  witness 
before  a  Committee  of  Congress,  is  a  glaring  illustration  of 
the  fact  that,  with  all  our  boasted  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
libel  law  which  obtains  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  ccjuiva. 
lent  to  an  interdiction  of  newspaper  criticism  of  unfaithful 
officials.  Shepherd's  character  was  so  clearly  shown  in  his 
brief  tenure  of  office,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  fact  that 
such  a  man  could  have  a  newspaper  editor  of  the  stamp  of 
Mr.  Reid  arrested  for  libel,  for  criticizing,  not  his  acts  in 
private  life,  but  his  conduct  as  an  official,  is  a  severe  comment 
upon  the  American  boast  of  liberty  of  the  press. 

George  Bancroft's  father,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  Washington,  and  who  hated  Jefferson  with  a  correspond- 
ing bitterness,  when  Washington  died  was  almost  inconso- 
lable. A  friend  remonstrated  with  him,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  console  him,  said :  "  Washington  was  a  good  man,  and  no 
doubt  he  has  gone  to  heaven."  "  It  is  not  that  which  trou- 
bles me,"  responded  the  eminent  divine.  "  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is,  that  when  they  open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  admit 
Washington,  some  of  those  miserable  Democrats  will  slip  in." 

There  are  estimated  to  be  in  the  United  States  at  the  pre- 
sent lime  about  750,000  white  men  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write. 

A  resolution  prohibiting  the  reading  of  the  bible  and 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  was  indefinitely  postponed  by 
the  Tolctlo  (Ohio)  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  session. 

The  Right  Rev.  Ilishop  Wood,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  very  ill,  but  is  now  con- 
valescent. 

While  some  of  the  "leading"  dailies  arc,  or  pretend 
to  be,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  ol  a  war  with  Spain  which 
they  profess  to  see  in  a  recent  message  of  the  President,  it  is 
gratifying  to  sec  the  Public  l.tdger  (Philadelphia)  clear- 
sighted and  candid  as  usual,  as  evinced  in  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  paper  of  the  22d  January : 

"The  President's  Message,  sent  to  Congress  on  Wednes- 
day, urging  an  appropriation  for  the  armament  of  our  sea- 
coast  defences,  has  caused  some  stir.  Rumor  connects  it 
with  apprehended  difficulty  with  Spain,  but  this  is  probably 
not  the  case.  In  the  United  States  the  making  of  the  hea- 
vier and  more  effective  guns  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  best  ordnance  improvements  in  other  nations. 
For  several  years  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  been 
making  strenuous  exertions  to  procure  appropriations  for  im- 
proved ordnance,  and  in  this  they  have  been  supported  by  the 
President  in  most  of  his  annual  messages.  The  limited  ap- 
propriation of  $ 250,000  which  the  President  asks  for  would 
go  a  very  little  way  towards  warlike  preparations  should  such 
be  intended,  and  the  belief  is  thcrclore  reasonable  that  the 
desire  is  to  get  Congress  to  introduce  a  system  of  improve- 
ments in  ordnance,  to  be  carried  on  by  regular  annual  appro- 
priations. Whether  Congress  will  grant  the  appropriation 
cannot,  at  this  time,  be  ascertained.  The  great  pressure  at 
Washington  is  to  secure  Governmental  economy,  and  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  carry  through  a  new  item  of  expenditure 
in  the  face  of  an  anticipated  deficit,  to  cure  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  just  asked  for  increased  revenue." 


The    Coffee-Houaes    and    their    Projector. — Mr. 

Joshua  L.  Daily,  the  projector  of  the  cheap  Coffee- Houses  of 
Philadelphia,  deserves  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  all  earnest 
Temperance  Reformers.  The  movement  was  not  expected 
to  be  remunerative  pecuniarily,  and  it  is  not,  though  the 
houses  are  thronged  by  "  customers."  The  result  of  a 
month's  "  feeding"  at  the  first  one  started  by  Mr.  B.  was  a 
net  return  of  $12  after  the  running  expenses  had  been  paid, 
taking  no  account  of  the  cost  of  fitting  up.  Notwithstanding 
this  fact,  he  has  started  a  second.  The  primary  object  was  10 
provide  for  those  whose  limited  means  precluded  their 
going  to  regular  restaurants,  and  the  second  was  equally 
praiseworthy— to  lead  those  who  desired  only  a  lunch  to  lake 
a  cup  of  coffee  or  tea  and  a  roll,  a  dish  of  soup  and  a  roll, 
a  plate  of  stewed  meat,  or  a  piece  of  oyster  or  fruit  pie 
(either  one  at  five  cents),  rather  than  goto  the  "saloon" 
where  a  "  lunch"  is  offered  as  a  lure  to  lead  to  the  drinking 
of  ale,  beer,  or  stronger  beverages.  We  know  personally  at 
least  one  young  man  who  has  broken  off  the  dangerous  habit 
of  going  to  these  "saloons"  for  a  lunch  since  the  "  Model 
Coffee- 1  louse  "  wxs  started,  and  if  he  were  the  only  one  the 
projector  would  not  fail  of  his  reward,  but  we  have  reliable 
testimony  that  there  arc  many  such  cases.  We  write  thus  by 
way  of  recommending  the  establishing  of  similar  houses  in 
every  considerable  city  and  town  in  the  United  States. 

Lord  Camoya,  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  Roman 
Catholic  families  in  England,  has  been  stricken  from  the  list 
of  Catholic  peers  printed  in  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1875, 
because  his  attitude  in  the  Gladstone  controversy  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Papal  authorities. 

Skye  Described  by  Dr.  Johnson. — Dr. 'Johnson,  in 
his  "Letters,"  Septeml»er,  1773,  says:  "  Skie  is  an  island 
fifty  miles  long,  so  much  indented  by  inlets  of  the  sea  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water  more  than  si  \ 
miles.  No  part  that  1  have  seen  is  plain;  you  are  always 
climUng  or  descending,  and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire. 
A  walk  upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance  upon 
carpels  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery  of  wandering  in 
Skie.  Here  are  mountains  which  I  should  once  have 
climbed,  but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to 
descend  them  dangerous;  and  I  am  now  content  with 
knowing  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock  I  shall  only  see  other 
rocks  and  a  wider  circuit  of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams 
we  have  here  a  sufficient  number,  but  they  murmur  not  upon 
pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Of  flowers,  if  Chloris  herself  were 
here,  I  could  present  her  only  with  the  bloom  of  heath.  Of 
lawns  and  thickets  he  must  read  that  would  know  them,  for 
here  is  little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from  my 
window,  but  I  am  not  much  tempted  to  the  shore;  for  since 
I  came  to  this  island  almost  every  breath  of  air  has  been  a 
storm,  and  what  is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  severity  but 
without  its  magnificence,  foi  the  sea  is  here  so  broken  into 
channels  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  either 
for  lofty  surges  or  a  loud  roar." 

An  advertiser  in  the  J'utli.  I ■  .u.tj  u tt  respectable 

lad  to  open  oysters  with  tcferen 
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RECORDS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


The  American  Geographical  Society.-  The  annual 
meeting  on  (he  evening  of  ihc  19th  January  wxs  held  in 
ihe  hall  of  the  Historical  Society  in  New  York.  Chief-Jus- 
tice Daly  occupied  the  chair.  After  the  election  of  new 
members,  the  reports  of  the  Council  and  the  Treasurer  for 
1874  WCN  read  and  accepted,  and  the  Society  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  result 
of  the  choice  of  the  following :  President,  Charles  P.  Daly, 
1.I..D. ;  Vice-Presidents,  Frederick  A.  Conkling,  Francis  A. 
Stout,  Ceo.  \V.  Cullum,  U.  S.  A. ;  Foreign  Corresponding 
Secretary,  James  Muhlenberg  llailcy  ;  Domestic  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  \Vm.  H,  H.  Moore;  Recording  Secretary, 
Alvan  S.  Southworth  -,  Treasurer,  George  Cabol  Ward ; 
Council,  Wm.  Remsen,T.  Bcnlcy  Myers,  Wm.  Tilden  Ulodg- 
ett,  Wm.  E.  Curtis,  Theo.  W.  Dwight,  I.L.D.,  Elial  F. 
Hall,  Wm.  Jones  Hoppin,  E.  R.  Straznicky,  M.D.,  Isaac 
Bunheimcr,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  S.  L.  M. 
Barlow,  M.  Hoyt,  H.  M.  Morris,  Chas.  A.  Joy  and  Walton 
W.  Evans. 

The  Hon.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  addressed  the  Society 
upon  "The  Geographical  Distribution  of  Fish  in  the  United 
Stales,"  after  which  Prof.  A.  I..  Rawson  read  a  paper  upon 
"Explorations  of  Palestine  from  a  Practical  Standpoint," 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. — This  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  January  4th.  The 
usual  reports  were  presented  and  read ;  they  were  more  than 
usually  interesting.  A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  William  J. 
Buck,  upon  "  The  Early  Discovery  of  Coal ;"  the  subject 
was  well  handled,  and  the  paper  is  worthy  of  more  space 
than  we  can  give  it  here,  and  we  have  concluded  to  defer 
extracts  till  the  coming  month.  The  election  of  officers 
occurs  on  May  3d,  prox. 

The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Historical  Society.— This  Society 
met  in  annual  session  on  the  evening  of  the  I2ih  of  January. 
The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  proceeding*  very  interest- 
ing, including  the  usual  reports,  and  an  excellent  address  by 
the  retiring  President.  The  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  James  Sheldon ;  Vice-President,  W.  C.  Bryant ; 
Recording  Secretary,  Elias  O.  Salisbury;  Corresponding 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Geo.  S.  Armstrong;  Councilors, 
P.  P.  Pratt,  O.  H.  Marshall,  W.  If.  Greene,  Wm.  H.  H. 
Newman  ;  Henry  Martin,  Rev.  A.  T.  Chester,  W.  H.  Fetch 
worth,  Francis  H.  Root,  and  O.  G.  Steele,  Sr. 

The  Franklin  Institute  (Philadelphia). — The  splendid 
success  of  the  late  Exhibition  has  re-awakened  public  inter- 
est in  the  Institute,  and  its  tale  annual  meeting  was  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  in  some  years.  The  following 
axe  the  officers  elected  for  the  current  year:  President,  Prof. 
Robert  E.  Rogers;  Vice-President,  Charles  S.  Close; 
Treasurer.  *  Frederick  Fraley ;  Secretary,  J.  B.  Knight; 
Managers,  Coleman  Sellers,  William  P.  Tatham,  Wash- 
es, Joseph  M.  Wilson,  Dr.  Isaac  *" 

1  ai  ■!> , 


Auditor,  James  H.  Cresson,  Among  the  gentlemen  who  vol- 
unteered as  lecturers  for  this  season,  appear  the  names  of  Dr. 
Henry  Lcfiinann,  Prof.  K.  E.  Rogers,  Mr.  S.  Lloyd  Wicgand, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Knight,  and  Mr.  Robert  Grimshaw. 

Mason  County  (Ky.)  Historical  Society. — We  find 
the  following  in  the  Maysvillc,  Ky.,  Eaglt  of  January  13th: 
"  In  the  year  1775  (just  one  hundred  years  ago  next  May)— 
the  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  erected  a  cabin  within 
the  limils  of  the  present  County  of  Mason,  and  '  planted  the 
first  corn  ever  planted  at  any  point  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Licking  river.'  This  was  a  simple  incident  in  the  life  of  an 
adventurous  woodsman,  but,  regarded  in  the  light  of  subse- 
quent events,  it  has  assumed  a  significance  that  renders  it 
historic,  marking  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch,  and  symbol- 
izing the  characteristic  movement  of  the  period — the  sullen 
retreat  of  the  hunter  tribes  before  the  pioneers  of  a  civilized 
race.  Though  for  years  afterwards,  the  exposed  border  was 
swept  by  tides  of  savage  incursion,  the  pioneer  seemed  to 
feel  that  his  position  was  now  comparatively  secure,  and  that 
lie  might  at  last  venture  to  lay  aside  the  rifle  and  build,  and 
plant,  and  reap.  By  way  of  centennial  commemoration  of 
this  significant  event,  it  has  recently  been  proposed  by  a 
number  of  our  prominent  citizens  that  steps  be  taken,  during 
the  present  year  for  the  organization  of  an  historical  society, 
having  for  its  object  the  collection  and  preservation  of  all 
material  that  may  prove  useful  in  tracing  the  civil  develop- 
ment of  our  County  and  State.  In  their  address  defining 
the  character  am!  objects  of  Ihc  proposed  Society,  they  say  : 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  to  be  ihe  duty  of  every  political 
society  lo  collect  and  preserve  ihc  evidences  of  ils  own 
history,'  and  to  reclaim  and  transmit  for  Ihc  Itcncfit  of  pos- 
terity the  scattered  and  decaying  records  of  the  past,  we  ihe 
undersigned,  citizens  of  Mason  County,  feeling  that  the  pre- 
sent is  an  opportune  period  for  such  an  undertaking,  have 
formed  ourselves  into  an  association  under  the  title  of  'The 
Historical  Society  of  Mason  County' — said  society  having 
specifically  for  its  objects,  to  trace  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  early  settlement  of  said  County;  lo  collect  relics,  docu- 
ments, literary  remains,  and  all  written  or  printed  evidence  ; 
to  gather  and  record  the  local  traditions  which  are  rapidly 
fading  away;  and  to  preserve,  or  explore  and  describe,  the 
archxological  remains  of  ihe  early  histonc  period,  as  well  as 
of  a  more  remote  past;  Ihc  general  inquiry  embracing  inci- 
dentally an  effort  to  ascertain  in  the  interest  of  scientific  and 
social  progress,  the  natural  characteristics  and  resources  of 
the  Stale,  or  of  any  portion  thereof;  to  investigate  any  or  every 
subject  relating  lo  the  political,  social  and  physical  history  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  and  having  collected  the  necessary 
material,  or  such  as  may  be  deemed  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive, to  arrange  it  for  publication,  and  at  a  suitable  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  to  present  il  to  the 
public  in  a  succinct  and  systematic  form." 

The  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  county  arc  among  those 
interested  in  this  movement.  The  organization  is  to  be  per- 
fected in  May. 
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According  to  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  Washington,  \>.  C,  73,126  persons  visited  that  institu- 
tion in  the  year  1874.  Of  these,  66,073  w«e  admitted  on  free 
days,  and  9953  on  o«her  days.  The  total  endow 
to  |«7  5.000,  and  the  annua]  income  to 
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John  Wiley  ft  Son  have  in  press  a  "  Manual  of  Deter- 
minative Mineralogy  and  Blowpipe  Analysis;  being  the  De- 
terminative part  of  Dana's  Mineralogy,"  by  Prof.  George  J. 
Brush,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School ;  a  second  Appendix 
to  Dana's  Descriptive  Mineralogy,  by  E.  S.  Dana,  under  the 
mperviMon  of  J.  D.  Dana,  LL.D.;  a  "  Text  Book  of  Mineral- 
ogy." by  J.  D.  Dana  and  E.  S.  Dana;  and  "  Naval  Ordnance 
and  Gunnery,"  by  Com.  A.  P.  Cooke,  U.  S.  N. 

The  statue  of  Horace  Wells,  whom  the  city  of  Hartford 
honors  as  the  discoverer  of  the  anaesthetic  virtues  of  ether, 
without  any  respect  to  Boston's  statue  in  honor  of  Morton,  is 
pronounced  by  the  Boston  Transcript  "one  of  the  best  por- 
trait statues  in  America."  The  artist  of  the  Wells  statue  is 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bartlett. 

Scribner,  Armstrong  ft  Co.  published  last  month, 
from  duplicate  plates,  Mr.  George  Smith's  "  Assyrian  Explo- 
ration and  Discovery." 

D.  Appleton  ft  Co.  have  in  press  "True  and  False  Infal- 
libility," by  Mgr.  Capel. 

Astor  Place.  New  York,  is  a  sort  of  literary  and  pub- 
lishing centre;  the  Mercantile  Library,  Lcavitt's  Trade- 
Sales  Rooms,  Hurd  &  Houghton,  Wilcys,  Macmillan,  Pott, 
Young  &  Co.,  the  religious  ■  publishing  establishments, 
Scnbner,  Dodd  &  Mead,  Randolph  and  other  book  houses — 
•re  all  in  its  immediate  vicinity— surround  it,  we  may  say.' 


The  library  of  the  British  Museum  purchased  no  less  than 
3415  manuscripts  last  year.  Among  them  was  a  curious 
treatise  in  French  on  the  Holy  Sacrament,  composed  by  King 
Edward  VI., of  England, in  1549,  and  written  in  his  own  hand. 

The  Catholic  Publication  Society,  of  New  York,  will 
shortly  issue,  from  advance  sheets,  Archbishop  Manning's 
"  The  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  Bearings  on  Civil  Allegiance." 

In  speaking  of  Emile  dc  Girardin,  the  Francois,  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  Scptcnnale,  remarks  that  there  arc  five  things 
noticeable  about  him.  His  birth,  his  marriages,  his  duels, 
his  introduction  of  cheap  newspapers,  and  the  peremptory 
note  he  sent  Louis  Philippe  in  1848,  directing  him  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Switzer- 
land, of  parents  legally  unknown ;  started  the  Journal  of 
Useful  Knmvledge,  at  72  cents  per  year,  which  ran  up  to 
120,000  subscribers;  married,  first,  Mile.  Delphinc  Gay, 
then  the  Countcvs  of  Ticffinbach,  widow  of  Frederick 
of  Nassau.  In  1848  he  had  an  encounter  with  M.  Armand 
Carrcla,  a  fellow -journalist.  The  friends  of  the  latter  vowed 
to  challenge  De  Girardin,  one  by  one,  until  he  fell  ;  but  hav- 
ing fought  four  duels,  he  appealed  to  a  Court  of  Honor,  and 
was  acquitted  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  the  successive 
challenges.  A  decree  elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  Senator 
was  found  in  the  Tuilcrics  after  the  sack. 

Harper  ft  Brothers  will  reprint  Minto's  "Manual  of 
English  Prose  Literature,"  Theodore  Martin's  "  Life  of  the 
I  Prince  Consort,"  and  the  "  Shah's  Diary." 
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The  South  Side  (Pittsburgh)  Ledger  reports  a  new  industry 
that  his  sprung  up  in  that  city  in  the  last  year  or  two.  The  1 
new  article  is  called  "  breeze  coke,"  and  is  much  used  by 
blacksmiths  for  their  forge  fires.  Three  firms  arc  manufactur- 
ing it,  and  find  ready  sale  for  all  they  make.  The  process 
of  preparing  this  fuel  is  to  collect  the  ashes  from  the  furnace 
xsli  pits,  separate  the  large  particles  of  coke  from  the  finer  , 
asb««,  2nd  then  put  the  former  in  a  large  tank  of  water.  The 
coke  fit  for  . use  float*,  while  the  worthless  part  sinks  to  the 
*  bottom.  The  "  breeze  coke  "  is  then  taken  off  the  surface 
wd  prepared  for  the  market. 

For  some  time  past  the  friends  of  Liberia  have  been  de- 
lighted with  samples  of  coffee  exhibited  to  them  by  E.  S. 
Morris,  who  has  taken  an  active*  interest  in  all  that  tends  to 
farther  the  interest  of  this  far-away  offshoot  of  our  Republic. 
The  coffee  grains  were  not  only  much  larger  than  those  com- 
monly seen  in  our  market,  but  the  flavor  of  the  prepared  arti- 
cle was  mcch  superior.  The  article  was  exhibited  chiefly  to 
show  how  favorable  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  part  of  the 


world  were  for  the  production  of  coffee  and  to  encourage  the 
1  friends  of  the  African  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  for  his 
\  benefit  in  these  distant  though  his  alwriginal  lands.  It  now 
appears  that  this  coffee  is  a  new  species,  and  has  been  named 
by  the  European  botanists  Caffta  Liberiea.  So  much  inte- 
rest is  attached  to  it  that  fear  is  expressed  that  it  will  drive 
,  the  old  kinds  out  of  the  market  when  it  becomes  plentiful,  and 
quiet  but  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the  va- 
riety to  the  British  Possessions  in  India.  These  have  proved 
successful,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  with  the  East  Indian 
Government  that  a  shipment  of  young  plants  reached  their 
country  in  such  excellent  condition  that  many  cuttings  have 
been  made,  and  they  will  soon  be  abundant.  The  ordinary 
coffee  is  found  to  be  the  prey  of  many  enemies  in  that  country 
— both  among  parasitic  fungi  and  predacious  insects — and 
the  culture  has  been  on  that  account  precarious.  It  is  said 
that  the  Caffea  Liberiea  is  free  from  these  attacks.  More 
than  this,  it  is  said  to  be  adapted  to  a  much  cooler  climate 
than  the  old  sort,  so  that  by  it  the  area  of  coffee  culture  can 
be  considerably  extended. 
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We»tern  Explorations. — Professor  B.  F.  Mudge,  who  is 
in  the  employ  of  Yale  College,  has  been  doing  valuable  anil 
interesting  service  in  collecting  the  rare  and  curious  fossils  of 
Kansas.  He  has  already  forwarded  over  a  ton  of  cho;ce  ver- 
tebrate specimens  to  the  college,  including  several  new  spe- 
cies of  fish,  and  one  saurian  and  one  pterodactyl  new  to 
science.  He  is  aiming  to  collect  principally  from  the  portion 
of  the  cretaceous  formation,  called  by  Meek  and  Hayden  the 
-  ncbriolic  limestone,'"  confining  himself  to  vertebrates,  the 
most  of  which  are  fishes,  birds,  reptiles  of  the  largest  classes, 
and  pterodactyls. 

Of  fishes,  a  great  number  and  variety  have  been  found, 
mainly  of  the  lower  types.  Some  are  only  a  few  inches  in 
length,  yet  every  scale  is  perfect  and  in  its  proper  place.  The 
largest  arc  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  long.  Of  these 
larger  ones  the  bones  fins,  and  a  few  scales  only  are  pre. 
served,  and  these  arc  not  usually  found  in  a  natural  position. 
Their  jaws  are  massive  and  heavy,  with  long,  sharp  teeth, 
denoting  a  strong  carnivorous  nature.  Generally  some  of  the 
l>ones  are  missing,  showing  that  after  dc:ilh  the  animal  must 
have  been  torn  apart  and  scattered  by  waves  or  by  other  fish ; 
but  in  a  few  instances  the  outlines  of  entire  bodies  six  feet 
long,  with  large  plate-scales  and  coarse  spinal  fins,  have  been 
discovered.  The  most  singular  fi>h  yet  discovered  is  a  genus 
which  is  armed  with  a  strong  weapon  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nose,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  sword  fish,  but  round  and 
pointed,  and  composed  of  long  fibres.  The  jaws  are  provided 
with  three  kinds  of  teeth:  first  (on  the  outer  edge),  a  row  of 
large, flat,  cutting  teeth,  partially  resembling  those  of  a  shark; 
next,  some  small,  blunt  teeth,  placed  irregularly;  and  finally,  a 
third  set  of  small,  sharp  teeth,  nccdlc-likc  in  shape,  forming  a 
pavement.    The  jaws  arc  also  fibrous,  like  the  snout. 

The  reptiles  arc  more  interesting,  geologically,  and  much 
more  valuable  than  the  fishes.  They  embrace  the  various 
kinds  of  saurians  of  all  sues,  front  three  to  seventy  feet  in 
length,  the  most  common  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet. 
Only  the  bones,  and  occasionally  n  few  plates  of  these,  have 
been  found — scarcely  ever  an  entire  skeleton.  Those  portions 
usually  discovered  are  vertebra?,  ribs,  leg  or  paddle  bones, 
jaws  and  teeth.  The  largest  specimen  which  Professor 
Mudge  has  yet  procured  in  the  saurian  line  is  an  ichthyosau- 
rus between  sixty  anil  seventy  feet  in  length.  It  was  uncov- 
ered in  a  stone-quarry,  and  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  This  animal  was  about  three  times  as 
long  as  our  largest  alligator,  and  must  have  been  a  formidable 
monster  to  the  lesser  animals  of  its  day.  All  the  saurians  so 
far  discovered  by  Professor  Mudge  have  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  alligators  of  the  present  j>eriod,  but  arc  more 
slender  and  snake  like.  The  Professor  thinks  they  must  have 
lived  on  the  islands  of  the  old  cretaceous  ocean,  spending 
much  of  their  time  in  search  of  their  prey.  Their  teeth  show 
that  they  were  highly  carnivorous.  If  this  needed  confirma- 
tion, it  is  found  in  their  coprolites,  which  contained  fragments 
of  bones,  scales  and  other  indigestible  portions  of  fishes. 

Next  in  interest  among  Professor  Mudgc's  fossils  arc  the 
pterodactyls.  Of  these  he  has  found  the  bones  of  two  spe- 
cies, both  large,  and  one  new  to  science.  The  larger  one, 
when  living,  measured  twenty  feet  in  width  of  wing.  The 
largest  found  in  Europe  are  only  half  that  sire.    Some  rare 


bones  of  birds  have  also  been  discovered,  one  species  of 
which  has  the  biconcave  vertebne  of  the  fish,  with  a  jaw  con- 
taining regular  reptilian  teeth.  Another  species,  much  larger, 
standing  apj«arently  four  or  five  feet  high,  has  a  femur  measur- 
ing twelve  and  half  inches  in  length.  Both  of  these  species 
arc  aquatic. 

The  tertiary  formation  of  the  Pliocene  age  is  found  over- 
lying the  cretaceous  in  the  extreme  western  part  of  the  state. 
The  fossils  of  this  formation  consist  principally  of  the  bones  of 
large  mammalia,  with  some  huge  turtles.  The  most  common 
are  jaws  and  teeth  of  two  or  three  species  of  extinct  horses. 
The  vertcbrx  and  teeth  of  a  large  animal  resembling  a  rhi- 
noceros have  also  been  found,  and  in  several  instances  the 
bones  and  portions  of  the  tusks  of  a  mastodon.  The  ivory 
in  these  remains  of  the  mastodon  was  fossilized  in  one  case  in 
a  new  and  singular  manner.  It  had  been  changed  to  nearly 
pure  silica,  and  in  the  change  had  become  infused  with  fine 
sprig  like  crystals  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  similar  to  the 
so  called  moss-agate.  When  cut  and  polished  it  might  pass 
for  that  gem. 

Professor  Mudge  is  still  pursuing  his  investigations,  and 
the  collections  he  is  making  promise  to  be  among  the  most 
interesting  and  valuable  in  the  country. 

Effects  of  Morphia  on  Secretions. — From  a  paper  by 
Kratschmcr  upon  the  influence  of  moqihia,  and  of  carl»natc 
and  sulphate  of  soda  on  the  formation  of  sugar  and  the  cxtcr- 
sion  of  urea  in  diabetes,  it  appears  that  in  morphia  we 
actually  possess  a  remedy  that  not  only  very  materially  re- 
duces the  excretion  of  sugar  in  this  disease,  but  diminishes 
decidedly  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  in  the  body  generally. 
In  this  respect  morphia  resembles  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and 
would  appear  to  form  a  valuable  means  of  making  up  for  an 
imperfect  supply  of  food,  provided  its  secondary  influences  arc 
not  in  the  way. 

The  Potato  as  Food. — By  chemical  analysis  the  potato  is 
found  to  GOntnifl  of  water,  75.9;  carbon,  to.6;  hydrogen, 
'■3;  °*ygen,  10.7;  nitrogen,  0.3;  ashes  CM).  From  this  it 
appears  that  vcy  little  nitrogen  is  contained  in  the  potato, 
anil  it  diminisht-  the  longer  potatoes  are  kept.  If  nitrogen- 
ized  principles  alone  contribute  to  the  nutrition  of  the  body, 
then  one  pound  of  good  beef  is  equal  in  nutritive  power  to 
tOJ/i  pounds  of  potatoes.  Ixribig  observes  that  a  horse  may 
be  kept  alive  by  feeding  it  with  j>otatocs,  but  life  thus  sup- 
ported is  a  gradual  starvation ;  the  animal  increases  neither 
in  size  nor  strength,  and  sinks  under  ever)'  exertion. 

Only  the  female  spiders  spin  webs.  They  own  all  the 
real  estate,  and  the  males  have  to  live  a  vagabond  life  under 
stones  and  in  other  obscure  hilling  places.  If  they  come 
about  the  house  so  often  as  to  bore  the  ruling  sex,  they  are 
mercilessly  killed  and  eaten.  The  spider's  skin  is  as  unyield- 
ing as  the  shells  of  lobsters  and  crabs,  and  is  shed  from  time 
to  time  in  the  same  way  to  accommodate  the  animal's  growth. 
If  you  ]>oke  over  the  rubbish  in  a  female  spider's  back  yard, 
among  her  cast-off  corsets  you  will  find  the  jackets  of  the 
males  who  have  paid  for  their  sociability  with  their  lives — 
trophies  of  her  barbarism  as  truly  as  scalps  show  the  savage 
nature  of  the  red  man. 
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The  Bridgeman  Triple  Lantern.— This  interesting 
instrument  is,  as  its  name  denote*,  three  lanterns  in  one  body. 
B*  an  ingenious  arrangement  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
fliwlile  lantern,  which  the  operator  can  use  while  his  assistant 
it  preparing  the  one  already  removed  for  phantasmagoria 
dfccN.  What  is  more  to  the  purpose,  he  can  be  fitting  to 
this  either  the  Oxy  hydrogen  Microscope,  Polariscopc.  or  the 
Spectrum  Analysis  apparatus,  which,  requiring  some  little 
time  to  adjust,  can  be  done  without  any  tedious  delay  i>n  the 
part  of  the  exhibitor  ;  the  single  lantern  is  not  required  to  be 
{.laced  upon  the  other  lanterns  for  this  purpose,  but  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  work  quite  distinct  from  the  biunial  part  of 
the  arrangement.  One  great  advantage  is  that  this  lantern 
has  a  very  wide  margin  of  focal  power.  The  exhibitor  can 
show  within  ten  feet  of  the  screen,  or  at  any  other  distance 
he  chouses  up  lo  seventy  feet,  the  several  sets  of  lenses  being 
fitted  into  telescopic  fronts.  The  supply  of  the  gases  to  the 
lanterns  is  regulated  to  a  very  line  degree,  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  called  the  "  Universal  Dissolver,"  which  answers 
iU  purpose  most  admirably,  for  it  is  no  slight  task  to  regulate 
the  gas-supply  of  three  lanterns,  all  woiking  at  the  same  time  : 
but  by  this  dissolver,  after  once  starting,  all  anxiety  may  l>e 
lemoved,  as  by  the  movement  of  two  single  levers  the  whole 
of  the  lighting  arrangement  of  the  three  lanterns  is  entirely 


The  whistle  blown  from  Cape  Foucher,  during  foggy 
weather,  is  distinctly  heard  at  the  distance  of  seventeen  miles 
in  calm  weather  ;  six  to  ten  in  stormy  weather;  twenty-nine 
with  1  favorable  wind;  six  to  ten,  with  contrary  winds.  In 
tJie  history  of  the  range  of  sound,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  cannonade  of  Waterloo  was  hears!  at  C'reil,  a  distance  of 
one  hundted  and  twenty-one  miles  from  the  field  of  battle. 

How  the  Brain  is  Formed.— If  the  render  will  trouble 
himself  to  follow  the  details  of  a  dissection,  he  will  oljscrve 
that  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  upward  continuation  of  the 
>p.nal  marrow,  represents  three  pairs  of  bodies  united  in  a 
balh,  and  resting  in  a  fossa  of  l>onc.  Of  these  the  two  pyra 
miiil  bodies  continue  the  two  frontal  strands  of  the  spinal 
cord,  ami  the  two  restifortn  bodies  coutinuc  the  two  posterior 
strands.  The  two  olivary  Ixwlics,  consisting  of  gray  vesicu- 
lar nutter  thinly  enveloped  in  white  fibre*,  lie  l>etwrcn  and 
[artly  lateral.  Innumerable  fibres  sprin^in^  Irom  the  rcstiform 
lo-liesarid  passing  through  masses  of  gray  matter,  curve  back- 
ward and  expand  into  the  two  lu!>es  of  the  cerebellum,  while 
irnt. Titrable  pyramidal  and  olivary  fibres,  with  |>erhaps  a  few 
reHiform,  curve  forward,  plunge  through  gray  masses,  traverse 
Ihtpeat  ganglia,  ami  finally  expand  into  the  two  hemispheres 
six  lobes  of  the  cerebrum.  According  to  Ticdcmann, 
when  these  fibres  emerge  from  the  ganglia,  they  forma  thin 
membraneous  fabric,  which  thickens  as  crcsccncc  of  the  or- 
fini'm  proceeds,  and  is  at  last  doubled  upon  itself,  fold  upon 
fold,  thus  forming  the  convolutions.  The  latter  arc  thus  the 
exponents  of  cerebral  nutrition,  accommodating  itself  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  skull.  In  diseases  of  the  hydrocephalic 
type,  they  are  frequently  not  present  at  all ;  and  in  epilepsy 
they  often  disappear  altogether.    Their  number  obviously 


depends  upon  the  volume  of  the  cortex  as  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  skull,  and  varies  somewhat.  The  general 
correctness  of  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  convolutions  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  fact  that,  from  its  foetal  formation  to  its 
adult  completion,  new  convolutions  mark  the  expansion  and 
thickening  of  the  cortical  membrane.  Indeed,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  unravel  the  hemispheres  of  a  brain  recently  formed,  and 
expand  them  into  membraneous  fabrics.  Thus  the  sexifold 
spinal  stem  blossoms  into  the  complex  structu.  of  a  human 
brain. 

Habits  of  Insects. — Dr.  Packard,  of  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, says  there  arc  more  than  50,000  species  of  insects  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  large  number  10,000  arc  found 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Among  the  10,000  there  are 
"  at  least  1000  destructive  species."  The  ravages  of  these 
destroyers  are  really  appalling,  and  arc  to  be  estimated  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  obvious  that  no 
means  of  checking  the  mischief  can  be  employed  until  the 
particular  way  in  which  each  species  docs  its  particular  mis- 
chief shall  have  been  ascertained. 

Great  Britain  pays  annually  51,000,000  for  dried  bodies 
of  the  insect  known  as  the  cochineal,  while  another,  peculiar 
lo  India — gum  chellal,  or  rather  its  production,  is  scarcely 
less  valuable.  More  than  1,500,000  human  beings  derive 
their  sole  sup]wrt  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the 
fibres  spun  by  the  silkworm,  of  which  the  annual  circulating 
medium  is  about  $200,000,000.  In  England  alone,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  5500,000  arc  spent  every 
year  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  honey,  while  the  value  of  that 
which  is  native  is  not  mentioned;  and  this  does  not  include 
the  10,000  pounds  of  wax  imported  annually.  Besides, 
there  are  nut  galls,  used  in  making  ink  ;  and  cantharides,  or 
Spanish  fly,  used  in  medicine.  In  fact,  nearly  every  insect 
known  contributes,  in  some  way,  to  swell  commercial  profits. 

If  the  heat  which  a  human  being  gives  ofT  in  twenty-four 
hours  could,  consistently  with  life,  be  retained  within  the 
body,  its  temperature  would  at  the  end  of  that  lime,  have 
reached  1850  Fahr.,a  temperature  above  the  point  of  coagula- 
tion of  albumen,  and  high  enough  to  cook  the  tissues. 

Two  French  sazaMshi\c  presented  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences  the  result  of  their  experiments  upon  a  flame  pro- 
duced by  the  mixture  of  sulphur  of  carbon  and  binoxide  of 
nitrogen.  The  light  produced  by  it  is  so  intense  as  to  quite 
eclipse  the  sun.  By  the  help  of  it  photographers  will  be  able 
to  do  their  work  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  in  any 
condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

Professor  Purser  believes  that  the  moon,  in  revolving 
around  the  earth,  and  drawing  the  tides  behind  her,  causes 
the  latter  to  act  as  a  brake  on  the  revolution  of  the  globe, 
and  he  considers  that  it  may  be  mathematically  shown  that 
this  action  is  slowly  but  surely  checking  the  earth's  speed  of 
rotation,  so  that  the  days  and  nights  arc  gradually  lengthen- 
ing. In  a  thousand  million  years  or  so  they  may  become 
each  a  month  long. 
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Gerrit  Smith  was  born  in  Ulica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1797.  His  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  and  settled 
at  Tappan  Zee,  on  the  Hudson,  in  early  colonial  days.  It 
was  on  the  farm  of  the  Smith  family  that  Major  Aodli  was 
executed.  Peter  Smith,  the  father  of  Gerrit,  was  for  a  while 
in  partnership  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  but  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  land  speculations  in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 
In  1805  he  purchased  80,000  acres  of  land  in  the  then  county 
of  Oneida,  paying  for  it  at  the  rate  of  53  pcr  acrc-  ,Ic,c  he 
established  his  home  at  the  village  of  rctcrboro'.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  business  of  buying  property  at  tax  sales,  and 
became  the  largest  landlord  in  New  York.  His  great  for- 
tune was  divided  between  his  three  children,  Peter  Skcn 
Smith,  Gerrit  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Cornelia  Cochrane,  and  by 
this  partition  Gerrit  Smith  became  the  possessor  of  nearly  a 
million  of  acres,  distributed  through  fifty-six  of  the  sixty 
counties  of  the  State,  besides  large  tracts  of  land  outside  the 
limits  of  the  State.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  New  York,  in  1818.  During  his  collegiate  term  he 
gained  a  high  reputation  as  a  student  and  orator. 

His  father's  large  landed  property  and  widely  extended 
business  drew  the  son  into  his  office  as  the  manager  of  his 
affairs,  but  the  study  of  law  became  a  necessity  of  his  real 
estate  business;  and  although  never  followed  as  a  profes- 
sion, enabled  him,  in  several  instances,  to  act  as  counsel  in 
court  for  the  relief  of  the  oppressed. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  instinctively  led  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ulica  Convention 
in  1824,  which  nominated  De  Witt  Clinton  for  Governor. 
For  many  years  he  and  Thurlow  Weed  had  been  the  only 
survivors  of  that  Convention.  In  1828  he  was  prominent 
among  the  supporters  of  John  Quincy  Adams  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  shortly  afterwards  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  State  Senate.  In  1825  he  connected  himself  with  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  and  contributed  largely  to 
its  funds;  but,  finally,  becoming  satisfied  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  its  directors  to  promote  general  emancipation, 
he  withdrew  from  it  in  1835,  and  became  identified  with  the 
more  aggressive  section  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Party.  For  years 
he  earnestly  pleaded  for,  and  contributed  with  princely  libe- 
rality to,  every  effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  In  1835  he  met  with  opposition  at  a  convention  at 
Ulica  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  State  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
and  from  this  time  forward  he  became  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent Abolitionists  in  the  country.  His  large  means,  culti- 
vated intellect,  simple  and  natural  eloquence,  aud  indomita- 
ble energy  and  perseverance,  made  him  a  formidable  cham- 
pion of  the  cause.  In  1852  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  but 
resigned  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  long  session.  His  speeches 
in  Congress  were  on  his  favorite  topics,  and  he  found  oppor- 
tunities to  proclaim  his  love  of  liberty,  and  in  speeches  on 
war,  homestead,  the  Reciprocity  Treaty,  and  the  sale  of 
liquors  in  the  District,  he  upheld  his  well-known  views  by 
arguments  that  continually  appealed  to  the  higher  motives 
and  better  nature  of  his  hearers. 


Mr.  Smith's  philanthropy  was  as  marked  as  his  coarse  on 
public  matters.  He  gave  away  fully  200,000  acres,  mostly  to 
poor  white  and  black  men,  in  parcels  of  about  fifty  acres,  the 
remainder  going  to  institutions  of  learning  and  charity.  He 
founded  and  liberally  endowed  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Os- 
wego, and  he  established  a  farming  region  in  Essex  county 
for  colored  people,  presenting  a  farm  to  John  Brown  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  teach  the  colored  men  how  to  till  their 
lands  in  a  Northern  clime,  and  in  this  region  John  Brown's 
body  lies  buried.  Mr.  Smith's  practical  benevolence  con- 
tinued to  be  his  distinguishing  characteristic,  even  up  to  his 
last  days,  and  he  gave  a  large  portion  of  his  income  from  the 
Oswego  property  to  corporate  charities  and  to  needy  individ- 
uals. Providence  blessed  his  liberality  and  enabled  him  to 
give  the  worth  of  his  present  ]>crsonal  estate  four  or  five  times 
over.  The  demands  made  on  his  charity  were  enormous, 
those  by  a  single  mail  often  exceeding  $  10,000;  but  he  was 
never  known  to  let  a  proper  application  pass  unheeded.  He 
read  and  answered  all  these  applications,  and  no  poor,  de- 
serving man  ever  failed  to  receive  a  response,  inclosing  a  gift. 
But  especially  did  his  practical  sympathies  go  out  to  the  enfran- 
chised or  escaping  slave, — to  the  latter  not  less  than  the  former. 

He  entered  with  great  real  on  the  work  of  freeing  Kansas 
from  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  slave  State.  After  John 
Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Pro-slavery  leaders  to  identify  Mr.  Smith  and  other  promi- 
nent Anti-slavery  men  at  the  North  with  the  movement,  and 
to  demonstrate  that  it  was  an  extensive  conspiracy  against 
the  South.  The  charge  was  absolutely  false  ;  but  Mr.  Smith 
being  at  the  time  in  feeble  health,  and  being  excited  by  the 
virulent  attacks  made  upon  him,  became  for  a  short  time 
insane.  He  speedily,  however,  recovered  his  reason  with 
the  improvement  of  his  general  health. 

During  the  Rebellion  he  earnestly  sustained  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  Union,  but  at  its 
close  inclined  to  the  policy  of  extreme  mercy  towards  the 
South,  and  in  May,  1867,  became,  with  Horace  Greeley,  one 
of  the  signers  of  Jeff.  Davis's  bail  bond.  Only  a  week  or  so 
1>efore  his  death  he  published  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  p*s*-^ 
age  by  Congress  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bill,  and  urging  the 
South  to  "treat  the  negro  as  a  citizen  and  a  voter,  as  he  is 
and  must  remain."  Mr.  Smith  was  a  prominent  advocate  of 
temperance,  female  suffrage,  prison  reform,  and  liberal  reli- 
gious views,  and  published  many  pamphlets  on  these  subjects, 
and  delivered  many  addre*ses  in  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Smith  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backus,  then  President  of  Union  College. 
She  lived  only  about  a  year  after  their  marriage,  and  left  no 
offspring.  He  subsequently  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Fitzhugh,  then  residing  in  the  County  of  Livingston.  She 
was  a  sister  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Fitzhugh  of  Oswego.  Mrs. 
Smith  still  survives  to  mourn  her  great  loss.  He  left  but 
two  children,  Green  Smith,  who  is  an  occasional  lecturer  at 
Cornell  University,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Charles  D.  Miller,  who  resides  at  Geneva. 
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III.    Christ  Church  at  Alexandria. 


Many  of  the  churches  in  Virginia,  built  in  the 
Colonial  period,  no  longer  exist  as  places  for  the 
public  worship  of  the  Almighty.  Some  of  these 
are  partially  in  ruins ;  others  are  wholly  so,  and 
some  have  utterly  disappeared. 

Pohick  Church,  about  seven  miles  from 
Mount  Vernon  (the  plan  of  which  was  drawn  by 
Washington's  hand ;  to  the  erection  of  which  he 
contributed  money  and  labor  ;  of  which  he  was  a 
vestryman,  and  in  which  he  and  his  family  wor- 
shiped), only  recently  has  been  made  decent  for 
sacred  use.  When  I  visited  that  church,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  very  few  panes  of  glass 
were  in  its  windows  ;  a  swallow  had  built  her  nest 
under  the  sounding-board  ;  the  elaborately  wrought 
pulpit  had  been  mutilated  by  sacrilegious  relic- 
seekers,  and  upon  the  ledge  of  the  reading  desk  or 
lectern  the  fowls  of  the  air  had  evidently  perched. 
There  were  the  old  communion-table,  dusty  and  de- 
serted, and  the  high-backed  square  pews  in  which 
Washington,  the  Masons,  the  Fairfaxes,  and  others 
of  the  Virginiaaristocracy  had  sat  and  listened  tothe 
voices  of  the  eccentric  Weemsand  others  ;  and  upon 
the  walls,  on  black  tablets,  were  the  words  of  the 
Law,  the  Creed,  and  the  Prayer,  upon  which  human 
eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  curious,  then  seldom 
gazed.  On  the  same  journey  I  discovered,  by  the 
side  of  a  dusty  highway  half-way  between  Aquia 
Creek  and  Fredericksburg,  the  ruins  of  Potomac 
Church,  more  than  half  concealed  by  a  thicket  of 
thorns,  dwarf  cedars,  and  brambles.  It  was  at  one 
time  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  Vir- 
ginia. The  windows  were  now  gone ;  so  also  were 
the  pews  and  the  pulpit.  The  roof,  which  was 
supported  by  columns  painted  in  imitation  of  varie- 
gated marbles,  had  partly  fallen  in  ;  but  the  Law, 
the  Creed  and  the  Prayer  upon  its  walls,  seemed 
almost  as  fresh  as  when  the  old  Virginians  wor- 
shipped there. 

At  Petersburg,  separated  from  the  city  by  a  ra- 
vine, I  found  the  ruins  of  Blandford  Church  stand- 
ing in  solitude  among  ancient  and  dilapidated 
monuments  erected  to  the  memory  of  leading  Vir- 
ginians in  Colonial  times.  It  had  been  a  beautiful 
structure,  cruciform,  and  built  of  imported  bricks. 
There  were  no  glasses  in  the  windows  nor  fur- 
niture in  the  interior.  Where  once  was  its  floor, 
that  had  been  trodden  by  some  of  the  noblest  and 


most  beautiful  of  the  land,  were  uneven  ground  and 
scattered  bricks.  Around  it  and  the  burying- 
ground  in  which  the  ruin  still  stands,  draped  with 
ivy,  was  the  ancient  brick  wall;  but  there  were  few 
traces  of  the  pretty  village  of  Blandford,  over- 
looked from  the  eminence  upon  which  the  church 
was  built,  which  flourished  there  when  its  rival  at 
the  Falls  of  the  Appomattox  was  striving  for  its 
present  pre-eminence. 

The  fine  old  St.  John's  Church,  at  Hampton, 
near  Old  Point-Comfort,  was  then  well  preserved, 
but  the  fires  ol  the  late  civil  war  laid  it  in  irre- 
trievable ruins. 

"They  are  all  passing  from  the  land, 
Those  churches  old  and  gray. 
In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand 

In  years  gone  by,  to  pray. 
•  •  •  #  ■ 

Aye.  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 

New  fangled,  painted  things. 
For  these  but  mock  the  modern  eye 
The  past  around  them  brings. 
Then  pull  them  down,  and  upward  rear 
A  pile  that  suits  who  worship  here." 

But  there  arc  a  few  old  churches  left  in  Virginia. 
At  Richmond  is  St.  John's,  one  of  the  oldest  in 
the  State,  in  which  rang  out  the  electric  words  of 
Patrick  Henry,  in  the  spring  of  1775 — a  hundred 
years  ago — "  Give  me  Liberty,  or  give  me  Death  !" 
At  Williamsburg  is  Breton  Church,  wherein  the 
later  royal  governors  and  some  of  the  proudest  of 
the  aristocracy  of  Virginia  worshiped.  At  Norfolk 
may  be  seen  St.  Paul's  Church,  built  of  im- 
ported bricks  in  1739,  in  one  comer  of  which, 
near  the  eaves,  may  be  seen  a  cavity  made  by  a 
cannon-ball  fired  from  a  British  ship  when  Norfolk 
was  burned,  at   the  beginning  of  1776.  This 
church  is  almost  the  only  survivor  of  that  con- 
flagration.   These  churches  are  now  used  as  re- 
vered places  for  public  worship. 

One  of  the  best  preserved  of  the  old  Virginia 
fanes  is  Christ  'Church,  at  Alexandria.  It  is  in 
Fairfax  Parish,  which  was  established  in  1764.  At 
that  time  there  were  two  church  edifices  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  ;  one  near  the  Falls 
of  the  Potomac,  but  the  site  of  the  other  is  not 
known.  Alexandria  was  then  a  small,  straggling 
village.  Probably  there  was  a  church  edifice 
there,  but  there  is  no  record  of  one  in  existence. 

Two  years  later,  the  vestry  of  the  parish  re- 
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solved  to  build  two  new  churches  in  the  parish. 
One  was  erected  near  the  Falls,  close  by  the 
site  of  the  first  one.  It  was  built  of  brick,  much 
after  the  form  of  Pohick  Church,  and  is  yet 
standing.  The  other  was  Christ  Church,  in  Alex- 
andria, a  picture  of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  (page  161),  engraved  from  a  drawing  made 
by  the  writer  many  years  ago.  The  roof  of  each 
was  high-pitched,  so  as  to  admit  a  gallery,  but  one 
was  never  built  in  the  Falls  Church.  Each  cost 
about  three  thousand  dollars — a  considerable  sum 
at  that  time.  The  Falls  Church  was  built  by 
James  Wren,  a  descendant  of  Sir  Christopher,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London  ;  and 
James  Parsons  contracted  to  build  Christ  Church. 
To  insure  strength  to  the  walls,  they  were  required, 
by  their  contracts,  to  use  mortar  made  of  two- 
thirds  lime  and  one-third  sand — the  reverse  of 
the  proportion  now.  The  shingles  were  to  be  of 
the  best  juniper  or  cypress  wood,  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  thickness.  Mr.  Parsons  was  unable  to 
finish  Christ  Church,  and  after  considerable  delay, 
it  was  completed  by  John  Carlisle,  in  1773.  Then 
the  pews  were  sold.  Washington,  who  had  been 
very  active  in  the  building  of  Pohick  Church  a 
few  years  before,  became  a  vestryman  of  Fairfax 
Parish,  paid  the  highest  price  for  a  pew  in  Christ 
Church, and  worshiped  there,  with  his  family,  most 
of  the  time  afterwards,  until  his  death.  When  I 
visited  it  and  made  the  sketch  which  appears  at  the 
head  of  this  pai>er,  some  of  the  Washington  family,  I 
was  told,  owned  that  pew,  and  yet  worshiped  there. 

Whilst  1  was  sitting  on  a  recumbent  slab  making 
the  sketch,  a  white-haired  man,  whose  name  I 
cannot  recall,  slender  in  form  and  of  medium 
height,  strolled  into  the  graveyard.  We  fell  into 
conversation,  and  his  reminiscences"  of  the  past 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  He  remembered 
when  the  gallery  of  Christ  Church  was  built,  in 
1787  ;  and  also  seeing  Washington  in  his  pew 
quite  often,  that  of  the  father  of  the  narrator  being 
only  a  short  distance  from  that  of  the  revered 
Patriot.  He  said  Washington  always  knelt  during 
the  payers  ;  and  he  had  seen  him  take  the  Com- 
munion at  the  chancel  rail,  with  Mrs.  Washington 
and  Nelly  Custis  (afterward  Mrs.  Laurence  Lewis), 
one  on  each  side  of  him.  He  spoke  of  Miss  Custis 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  young  women  he  ever 
saw.  The  portrait  of  her,  painted  at  about  that 
tunc,  which  I  saw  at  Arlington  House  a  few  days 
afterwards,  justified  this  estimate  of  her  beauty. 


The  old  man  asked  me  where  I  lodged  in  Alex- 
andria. "  At  Newton's  Hotel,"  I  replied.  "A 
part  of  that  hotel  was  a  famous  house  in  early 
times,"  he  said.  "  My  father  saw  it  built  by  the 
rich  Jonathan  Carey,  whose  family  were  among 
the  most  liberal  contributors  to  the  fund  for  build- 
ing this  church.  It  was  the  finest  house  in  Alex- 
andria ;  and  country  people,  when  they  came  in 
town  after  it  was  built,  never  failed  to  look  at  Mr. 
Carey's  house  as  one  of  the  lions  of  the  place. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  lawn,  shaded  by 
lofty  forest  trees,  beyond  which  a  garden  extended 
to  the  shore  of  the  Potomac  river.  At  Mr.  Carey's 
General  Braddock  had  his  headquarters  in  the 
spring  of  1755;  and  there  he  met  the  Colonial 
governors  in  convention,  to  arrange  for  the  cam- 
paign of  that  year.  And  it  was  in  that  house  that 
Colonel  Washington,  then  only  twenty-three  years 
of  age  (who  had  been  invited  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  Braddock's  military  family,  as  his  aid), 
first  met  that  gallant  Irish  officer.  There,  too, 
Washington  first  met  Captain  Roger  Morris,  of  the 
regulars,  who,  it  is  said,  was  the  successful  rival 
of  the  Virginia  colonel  for  the  hand  of  a  rich 
heiress  in  New  York,  who  was  as  accomplished 
and  beautiful  as  she  was  rich." 

"  May  Phillipse,"  I  said. 

"That  was  her  name,  I  believe,"  said  the  old 
man.  '*  She  and  her  husband  were  Tories  in  the 
Revolution,  and  lost  their  splendid  fortune,  did 
they  not  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "The  fine  mansion  which 
they  built  on  Harlem  Heights  is  yet  standing." 

"  My  father,"  continued  the  old  man,  "told  me 
an  interesting  story  about  a  display  of  the  generous 
character  of  Colonel  Washington,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Carey.  He  was  stationed  at  Alexandria,  with 
some  Virginia  troops,  in  1754.  Mr.  Carey  invited 
him  to  make  his  headquarters  at  his  house.  Whilst 
he  was  there,  an  exciting  election  for  members  of 
the  Virginia  Assembly  occurred.  Mr.  Payne,  a 
young  Virginian,  was  also  Mr.  Carey's  guest.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  of  election,  Washington, 
Payne,  and  two  or  three  others  engaged  in  a  warm 
political  discussion  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  Mr. 
Carey's  house.  In  the  heat  of  party  excitement, 
Washington  used  offensive  language  towards  Mr. 
Payne,  when  the  latter  struck  the  colonel  a  blow 
that  felled  him  to  the  ground.  The  story  reached 
the  troops  that  their  colonel  had  been  murdered 
by  a  mob,  and  they  rushed  into  the  town  to 
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avenge  his  death.  He  met  them  fully  alive,  but 
with  a  bruised  face,  and  soon  quieted  them  by  a 
few  explanatory  words.  On  the  following  day 
Payne  received  a  note  from  Washington,  request- 
ing his  attendance  at  the  tavern  in  Alexandria. 
The  young  man  expected  a  duel.  Instead  of 
pistols  in  the  hands  of  an  irritated  man,  and  the 
voice  of  a  challenge  to  fight,  he  saw  wine  and 
glasses,  and  wxs  met  with  a  friendly  greeting  by 
the  colonel.  Washington  offered  Payne  his  hand, 
saying,  1  To  err  is  nature  ;  to  rectify  error,  is 
glory.  I  believe  I  was  wrong  yesterday ;  you  have 
already  had  some  satisfaction,  and,  if  you  deem 
that  sufficient,  here  is  my  hand — let  us  be  friends.' 
And  they  were  ever  so  afterwards." 

"  Did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Weems  ever  preach  in  this 
church?"  I  inquired. 

"  I  remember  seeing  him  here  occasionally 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairfax  was  rector,"  replied 
the  old  man.  "  He  was  a  stout-built  man,  say 
forty-five  years  of  age,  with  a  plexsant  face,  a 
queer  manner,  full  of  fun,  and  not  very  dignified  for 
a  clergyman.  You  remember  he  wrote  a  Life  of 
Washington.  People  say  there  was  much  romance 
in  it.  It  was  Weems  who  started  the  story  in 
that  book  of  little  George  Washington  who  barked 
the  cherry-tree  with  his  hatchet,  and  could  not 
tell  a  lie." 

The  first  rector  of  Fairfax  Parish  was  Tovvnshend 
Dade,  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  the  owner 
Of  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Alexandria  was 
built.  He  was  ordained  for  that  parish,  in  London, 
in  1765,  and  preached  alternately  in  the  Falls 
Church,  after  it  was  built,  and  in  private  rooms 
in  Alexandria  until  Christ  Church  was  completed. 
He  seems  to  have  been  an  unworthy  minister. 
Charges  were  preferred  against  him  at  an  early 
period  of  his  ministry,  yet  he  remained  rector 
until  1778,  when  he  resigned  in  consequence  of 
serious  complaints  of  his  neglect  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Another  clergyman  from  Maryland  then 
officiated  in  the  parish  for  a  short  time,  when,  in 
1779,  tne  ^c*v-  David  Griffiths,  then  a  chaplain 
in  the  continental  army,  was  chosen  rector,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  the  next  year.  He  held 
that  position  until  1789,  when  he  died,  and  wxs 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Bryan  Fairfax,  a  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Washington.  Fairfax  was 
a  son  of  Washington's  neighbor,  George  William 
Fairfax,  and  the  brother  of  the  wife  of  Laurence 
Washington,  the  elder  brother  of  George,  from 


whom  the  latter  inherited  Mount  Vernon.  Fairfax 
tried  to  persuade  Washington  not  to  engage  in  the 
war  against  England,  and  remained  a  mild  and 
passive  Tory  during  the  struggle  for  independence. 
His  kinsman,  old  Lord  Fairfax  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Shenandoah,  died  of  grief  when  he  heard  of 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 

The  Rev.  David  Griffith,  who  was  Washington's 
pastor  whilst  the  former  was  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Alexandria,  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
and  was  educated  there  and  in  England,  for  the 
medical  profession.  He  preferred  the  duties  of  a 
gospel  minister,  and  wxs  ordained  as  such  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Bishop  of 
I^ondon,  in  1770.  In  the  spring  of  1776,  whilst 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Loudon  county,  Virginia, 
he  joined  the  revolutionary  army  as  chaplain  of 
the  Third  Virginia  regiment,  and  occupied  that 
position  until  he  became  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
in  17S0.  Mr.  Griffith  enjoyed  the  highest  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  Washington,  and  was  always 
a  welcome  guest  at  the  general's  table  in  camp, 
and  at  Mount  Vernon. 

In  the  evening  before  the  battle  at  Monmouth, 
in  New  Jersey,  in  June,  1778,  Chaplain  Griffith 
sought  an  interview  with  Washington,  in  his 
marquee,  where,  in  the  presence  of  a  part  of  the 
general's  military  family,  he  warned  the  Chief  to 
beware  of  General  Charles  1-ee,  who,  he  had 
reason  to  believe,  intended  to  betray  the  cause. 
He  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  his  reasons  for  his 
belief,  but  begged  Washington  to  be  on  his  guard. 
With  full  confidence  in  the  sincerity  and  sound 
judgment  of  Mr.  Griffith,  the  general  yet  thought 
the  chaplain  must  be  mistaken,  and  dismissed  the 
matter  from  his  mind  ;  but  when,  the  next  day, 
the  conduct  of  Lee  on  the  battle-field  exhibited 
either  cowardice  or  trexson,  the  words  of  the 
patriotic  chaplain  flashed  through  the  mind  of 
Washington,  and  gave  intensity  to  his  expressions 
of  reproof,  when  he  confronted  the  faithless 
general  on  the  battle  field. 

When  the  astounding  intelligence  was  given  to 
Washington  by  a  countryman,  riding  at  full  s]>ecd 
on  a  fleet  horse,  that  the  wing  of  the  American 
army  commanded  by  Lee  had  given  way,  and  was 
in  full  retreat,  the  general  could  not  believe  it. 
He  had  heard  only  a  few  cannon-shot  in  that 
direction.  What  !  retreat  without  offering  battle  ! 
Impossible !  He  spurred  forward,  and  met  the 
retreating  troops  in  a  position  to  demoralize  the 
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whole  army  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  battle  then 
raging.     He  hastened,  with   his  staff,  to  Lee. 
After  giving  some  hasty  orders  for  the  checking 
of  the  retreat,  and  with  terrible  energy— with 
more  rebuke  in  his  manner  than  his  words — he 
said:  "Sir,  I  desire  to  know  what  is  the  reason,  [ 
and  whence  arises  this  disorder  and  confusion!" 
Lee  gave  a  sharp  reply.    It  was  no  time  for  alter- 
cation.   In  the  face  of  the  most  imminent  danger, 
Washington  rallied  the  flying  troops,  and  pointing 
to  them,  he  said  to  Lee :  "  Will  you,  sir,  command 
in  that  place  ?"    "I  will,"  eagerly  answered  Lee. 
•'Then,"  said  Washington,  "I  expect  you  to 
check  the  enemy  immediately.  "   "  Your  command 
shall  be  obeyed,"  answered  Lee,  "and  I  will  not 
be  the  first  to  leave  the  field."    Lee  was  afterward 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  suspended  from  com- 
mand for  one  year.    Fortunately  for  the  cause,  he 
left  the  army  forever.   His  conduct  on  that  battle- 
field was  then  inexplicable;  it  may  now  be  clearly 
explained,  as  follows  : 

Lee's  ambition  was  unbounded.  He  envied 
Washington,  and  sought  to  supplant  him  in  the 
supreme  command  in  the  army.  In  this  nefarious 
business  he  and  Gates  were  rivals.  They  were 
willing  to  risk  the  liberties  of  their  adopted 
country,  if  they  could  destroy  Washington's  repu- 
tation and  rise  into  prominence  upon  its  ruins. 
Recent  discoveries  and  researches  by  a  competent 
investigator,  show  unmistakable  evidence  that  I^e 
purposely  allowed  himself  to  be  captured  in  New 
Jersey,  when  Washington  and  his  little  army  were 
flying  towards  the  Delaware  with  Cornwallis  in 
dose  pursuit,  towards  the  close  of  1776.  Whilst 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York,  Lee  voluntarily 
prepared  for  and  gave  to  the  British  commanders 
•  the  brothers  Howe)  a  plan,  in  his,  own  hand- 
writing (and  still  in  existence),  for  subduing  the 
colonics.  That  plan  changed  the  predetermined 
plan  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  campaign  of 
1777-  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  was  for  the 
Bnti«,h  navy  at  New  York  to  bear  about  twenty 
thousand  troops  between  the  capes  of  Virginia 
into  Chesapeake  Bay,  take  possession  of  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  frighten  Pennsylvania  into  sub- 
mission, and  so  "  unhinge  and  dissolve  the  whole 
system  of  defence,"  he  said,  and  end  the  war  in 
less  than  two  months. 

Acting  upon  these  suggestions  of  the  traitor, 
the  Howes  went  to  the  Chesapeake  with  ships  and 
soldiers,  but  accomplished  very  little  more  than 


the  capture  of  Philadelphia  and  its  immediate 
surroundings.  The  demoralization  of  this  army 
by  spending  a  winter  in  a  city,  was  very  great, 
and  caused  Franklin  to  say,  "  Philadelphia  has 
captured  General  Howe."  The  following  spring, 
the  imprudent  Lee  volunteered  his  advice  to  Wash- 
ington as  to  the  best  means  for  outgeneraling  the 
British,  he,  apparently,  jiossessing  the  secret  of 
their  plans.  So  he  became  a  double  traitor.  He 
had,  also,  secretly  corresponded  with  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  the  successor  of  General  Howe  ;  and  he 
doubtless  acted  upon  the  belief,  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  that  he  would  serve  his  British  friends, 
disgrace  Washington,  and  promote  his  own  glory, 
by  betraying,  in  a  manner  not  to  be  detected,  the 
American  army  into  Clinton's  hands.  The  jmriotic 
chaplain,  and  afterward  rector  of  Christ  Church 
at  Alexandria,  was  correct  in  his  belief  that  Lee 
was  a  traitor.  For  full  and  positive  proof  that  he 
was,  see  a  thin  volume,  entitled  "Treason  of 
Major-General  Charles  Lee,"  by  George  H.  Moore. 
LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society. 

The  Falls  Church,  built  a  little  earlier  than 
Christ  Church,  in  Alexandria,  is  about  eight  miles 
from  that  city,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
our  national  capital.  It  was  deserted  by  the 
Episcopalians  as  a  house  of  worship,  early  in  the 
present  century,  after  which  any  persons  were  free 
to  use  it,  as  they  pleased.  It  was  open  to  travel- 
I  ers  on  the  highway,  or  animals  of  any  kind,  for 
there  was  no  "doorkeeper  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord."  Such  was  its  sad  fate  until  about  the 
year  1827,  when  it  was  partially  repaired  by 
Episcopalians,  and  a  flourishing  Sunday-school 
was  gathered  there  by  a  zealous  student  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  named  Mi 
nor,  who  afterward  became  a  missionary  in  Africa. 
It  was  more  thoroughly  renovated,  and  was  used 
for  public  worship  until  the  fierce  tempests  of  the 
Civil  War  burst  upon  it.  A  neat  little  village  had 
grown  up  around  it,  inhabited  chiefly  by  families 
from  New  England,  and  it  became  a  famous 
locality  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  The  con- 
gregation then  worshiping  in  it,  were  Episco- 
palians, and  were  mostly  secessionists,  it  was  said. 
So,  also,  was  the  rector,  who,  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  found  himself  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.  National  and  Confederate  troops  were 
in  alternate  possession  of  the  place,  and  it  was 
dangerous  for  him  to  pray  for  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  or  for  Jefferson  Davis ;  so  he  took 
the  safer  way  of  praying  for  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  National  troops  finally  reduced  the 
interior  to  a  ruin.  They  took  out  all  of  the 
wood-work,  and  used  it  for  timber  or  fuel,  and 
had  commenced  tearing  down  portions  of  its 
brick  walls  for  chimneys  for  the  huts  at  their 
winter   encampments.    Such  was   its  condition 


rideth  upon  the  heavens  by  his  name  JAH,  and 
rejoice  before  him."  The  rector  preached  an 
eloquent  sermon  from  the  text  (Psalm  cxxvm.j: 
"  Yea,  thou  shall  see  thy  children's  children,  and 
peace  upon  Israel."  Inspired  by  faith,  he  des- 
canted in  prophetic  words  upon  the  future  of  our 
country.  The  certain  increase  in  the  number  of 
States  he  likened  unto  seeing  "children's  chil- 


when  I  made  the  sketch,  in  April,  1865,  from  which  dren  ;"  and   the  strength  of  the  Union  as  a 

the  picture  of  the  church  here  given  was  engraved  mighty  nation,  he  prophesied,  would  secure  peace, 

for  my  "  History  of  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  as   "  upon    Israel,"   within  our   borders.  He 

States  of  America."    Since  then,  I  believe,  that  closed  his  discourse  by  quoting  the  following 

consecrated  building  has  remained  a  ruin.  lines  from  Philip  Freneau's   poetical  prophesy, 

When  news  of  the  departure  of  the  last  hostile  in  1775  i 

Briton  from  our  shores,  «?-iFv  5CC' 1  sec> 

•  ._0„    -^-UaA  SjsfcZ.  s-jMi'.\?-3  Freedom's  established  reicn; 

late  in  1783,  reached  dues  and  men. 

Alexandria,  it  was  fol-      ^•.>^^3^^^^^SS^jJBlB?°"  Numerous  as  sands  upon  the 

lowed    by  a  notable  .^^^S^'A^^f^-  ocean  s  shore, 

•  •  .  r>v      1      i^JififcSBMHK/' '  •  .„  And  empires  rising  where 

scene  in  Christ  Church,  ^-^V?     .  ihe  sun  descend*! 

on  Sunday  the  7th  of  ^mK^'^^.^uO^ff^''  The  Ohio  soon  shall  glide 

lumber.  The  ,mri;  ^£^$5^  f^ZZ*.  ,h. 

otic  rector,  Mr.  Gril  •                   '¥^_^03mfit,  Muini*t«mm, 

nth,  requested  the  la-  'gjSH           jfcj^J^F^  By  forests  shaded,  now  runs 

dies   to  decorate  the  f^SM  ft?'  ft  ft  1  N«TonT  "Ln '  grow,  and 

church  fur  a  festal  oc-  \*$B*vl  *"{  EglBfi'S    m<  _  y  •>  „    _  Bjfcv^  States   not  less  in  fame 

?  T»<> dw »•.  5^«^y«  f  NT1  lMLM-  nX^r^, 

w«th    a    profusion  ot     - -  -^K 'WJPPPW :  Our  Scipios,  Solon*,  Cuo*. 

laurel  and  other  ever-     ^"^^^^^L-k''  .  mm     \  '  Jm  saf^s  chiefs, 

greens.     The    pulpit,    --^^f^"  'dor  ££&  °f  ^  ^ 

lectern,    and    <  ommu-        •ff^JK^'&'^SjfV^ .    K.Isidm**"^^  ••      -  Waiting  the  joyous  hour  of 

nion-table  were  gar-  "-  ' '  ^Mif^^Pj^J  1,^1  and  life." 

nished     with    flowers  '  On  that  occasion  the 

from  the  scanty  stores  °LD  lAL"  C,,URCH-  church  was  crowded, 

of  house-plants  in  Alexandria.  Hovering  over  and  all  went  away  rejoicing.  The  peculiar  deco- 
the  pulpit  was  the  figure  of  a  white  dove,  bearing  rations  of  Christ  Church  were  preserved  until 
in  its  mouth  an  olive-branch,  both  emblems  of  re-  Washington's  return  from  the  war,  a  fortnight  later, 
conciliation.  Upon  the  wall,  on  one  side  of  the  when  fresh  flowers,  and  stars  and  crosses  of  ever- 
rhancel,  were  the  words  from  the  twenty-ninth  |  greens  were  added.    He  and  his  wife  arrived  at 

Mount  Vernon  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  hav- 
ing left  Annapolis  that  morning,  where  the  Great 


Psalm:  "The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  his 
people  ;  the  Lord  will  bless  his  people  with  Peace." 
On  the  other  side,  were  the  words  from  the  eighty- 
fifth  Psalm:  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together; 
righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed  each  other." 


Leader  had  resigned  his  commission  into  the 
hands  of  the  Continental  Congress,  then  in  session 
in  that  city.    They  passed  through  Alexandria 


The  v:rvices  were  opened,  on  that  Sabbath,  by  towards  evening,  and  were  greeted  by  the  family 
the  singing  of  an  original  anthem,  composed  for  !  and  servants  at  Mount  Vernon  on  that  happy 
th*  occasion  by  the  leader  of  the  choir,  from  the   Christmas  eve. 

word*  of  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm :  "  Let  the  Although  fatigued  by  the  journey,  the  Patriot 
righteous  l>c  glad  ;  let  them  rejoice  before  God  ;   and  his  wife  were  in  their  pew  at  Christ  Church 


r«a,  let  them  exceedingly  rejoice.  Sing  unto 
God ;  sing  praises  to  his  name  j  extol  him  that 


on  that  sacred  Christmas  festival.  The  text  and 
sermon  of  Mr.  Griffith  were  appropriate  to  the 
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day,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  presence 
of  the  victorious  commander  of  the  army.  In 
addition  to  the  usual  Christmas  hymn,  the  rector 
read,  with  peculiar  emphasis  and  deep  feeling, 
the  exultant  song  of  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel,  accompanied  by  Miriam  with  her  trimble, 
and  "all  the  women,"  after  the  safe  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

At  the  church-door — the  same  door  yet  passed 
by  worshipers  in  that  fane — when  Washington 
came  out,  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors,  who  crowded  around  him  to  grasp 
his  hand  and  bid  him  welcome  here.  And  as  he 
and  Mrs.  Washington  drove  away  in  their  carriage, 
for  Mount  Vernon,  the  people  gazed  after  them  with 
tearful  eyes — the  manifestation  of  grateful  hearts. 

From  that  time  until  his  death,  Washington 
attended  religious  services,  on  the  Sabbath,  at 
Christ  Church,  seldom  going  to  Pohick  Church, 
for  regular  worship  there  had  then  ceased.  After 
Mr.  Griffith's  death,  his  pastor  at  Christ  Church 
was  Rev.  Bryan  Fairfax  (who  also  bore  the  empty 
title  of  Lord  Fairfax),  son  of  his  early  friend, 
whose  political  sentiments  had  never  alienated 
the  affections  of  the  Patriot.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
the  following  clause  in  the  will  of  Washington 
may  be  cited  :  "  To  the  Rev.,  now  Bryan,  Lord 
Fairfax,  I  give  a  Bible,  in  three  large  folio 
volumes,  with  notes,  presented  to  me  by  the 
Reverent  'Ihcmas  Wilson,  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Mann."  In  the  inventory  and  appraisement  of 
Washington's  library,  after  his  death,  this  Bible 
was  valued  at  sixty  dollars.  As  none  of  the  books 
left  the  library  at  Mount  Vernon  during  the  life 
of  Mrs.  Washington,  the  Bible  never  went  into 
the  possession  of  Lord  Fairfax,  he  dying  in  1802, 
a  short  time  before  the  death  of  that  lady.  The 
Bible  was  inherited  by  the  late  George  Washing 
ton  Parke  Custis,  and  was  in  the  library  at  Ar- 
lington House. 


Lord  Fairfax  was  succeeded  as  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  at  Alexandria,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davis. 
Two  or  three  other  ministers  followed,  until  181 1, 
when  the  late  William  Mead,  D.D.,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Virginia,  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
of  that  church.  He  was  then  just  past  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  and  had  been  ordained  by  Bishop 
Madison  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 

Only  one  other  incident  of  historic  interest 
remains  to  be  recorded,  as  it  was  related  to  me,  in 
connection  with  Christ  Church.  When,  at  the 
close  of  the  summer  of  1S14,  a  British  squadron 
lay  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  wharves  at 
Alexandria,  and  the  commander  demanded  all  of 
the  moveable  proixrrty  of  the  town  as  a  ransom 
for  its  existence,  and  the  |>eople  were  absolutely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders,  the  Rev.  Oliver 
Norris,  then  the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  kept  the 
doors  of  the  edifice  continually  open  during  the 
few  hours  that  the  menace  of  the  marauders  hung 
over  the  town.  He  invited  the  people  in  to  unite 
with  him  in  earnest  prayer  for  deliverance.  The 
church  was  filled  with  frightened  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  feeble  men.  The  pastor,  by  prayer  and 
exhortation,  soothed  them,  until  the  enemy, 
stricken  with  sudden  fear,  sailed  away,  after  burn- 
ing a  vessel,  carrying  with  them  other  vessels, 
laden  chiefly  with  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Then  the  congregation  in  the  church  sung  with 
joy  the  beautiful  Cantate  Domino,  and  the  Gloria 
in  Excelsis.  "God  has  answered  our  prayers  to- 
day," wrote  the  good  rector  to  a  friend  that  even- 
ing. "  He  has  preserved  our  city  from  destruction, 
and  a  greater  portion  of  our  property  from  plun- 
der. I  prayed  earnestly  that  sudden  fear  might 
come  upon  the  enemy,  and  it  did."  Mr.  Norris, 
I  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Mead,  remained  rector 
of  Christ  Church  until  his  death,  in  1825.  He 
was  greatly  beloved  by  his  flock,  and  esteemed  by 
the  church  in  Virginia. 


BATTLE  OF  ASSANPINK,  NEW  JERSEY. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  most  historians  1  of  the  action,  which  was  written  by  an  American 
of  the  Revolution  have  made  but  slight  allusion  to  officer  who  took  part  in  it.    It  is  copied  from  the 
the  Battle  of  Assanpink,  or  Trenton  Bridge,  on  the  |  Connecticut  Journal,  of  January  aa,  1777. 
result  of  which  the  fate  of  American  Independence      "  Immediately  after  the  taking  of  the  Hessians, 
largely  depended.  We  present  herewith  an  account  1  at  Trenton,  on  the  a6th  ult.,  our  army  retreated 
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over  the  Delaware,  and  remained  there  for  several 
days,  and  then  returned  and  took  possession  of 
Trenton,  where  they  remained  quiet  until  Thurs- 
day, the  2d  inst.  ;  at  which  time,  the  enemy  hav- 
ing  collected  a  large  force  at  Princeton,  marched 
down  in  a  body  of  four  thousand  or  five  thousand, 
to  attack  our  people  at  Trenton.  Through  Tren- 
ton there  runs  a  small  river,  over  which  there  is  a 
small  bridge.  General  Washington,  aware  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  drew  his  army  (about  equal  to 
the  enemy)  over  that  bridge,  in  order  to  have  the 
advantage  of  the  said  river,  and  of  the  higher 
ground  on  the  farther  side.  Not  long  before 
sunset,  the  enemy  marched  into  Trenton  ;  and 
after  rcconnoitering  our  situation,  drew  up  in  solid 
column,  in  order  to  force  the  aforesaid  bridge, 
which  they  attempted  to  do  with  great  vigor  at 
three  several  times,  and  were  as  often  broken  by 
our  artillery,  and  obliged  to  retreat  and  give  over 
the  attempt,  after  suffering  great  loss,  supposed  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  killed.  By  this  time, 
night  came  on,  and  General  Washington  ordered 
fires  to  be  kindled,  and  everything  disposed  of  for 
the  night.  But  after  all  was  quiet,  he  ordered  a 
silent  retreat,  drew  off  his  army  to  the  right, 
marched  all  night  in  a  round-about  road,  and  next 
morning  arrived  with  his  army  at  Princeton.  All 
this  was  done  without  any  knowledge  of  the  enemy, 
who,  in  the  morning,  were  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
not  knowing  which  way  our  army  had  gone,  until 
the  firing  at  Princeton  gave  them  information." 

The  following  description  of  the  battle  of  As- 
sanpink,  is  by  an  eye-witness. 

"When  the  army  under  Washington,  in  the 
year  1776,  retreated  over  the  Delaware,  I  was  with 
them.  At  that  time  there  remained  in  Jersey  only 
a  small  company  of  riflemen,  hiding  themselves 
between  New  Brunswick  and  Princeton.  Doubt- 
less, when  Washington  reached  the  Pennsylvania 
side  of  the  river,  he  expected  to  be  so  re-inforccd 
as  to  enable  him  effectually  to  prevent  the  British 
from  reaching  Philadelphia.  But  in  this  he  was 
disappointed.  Finding  that  he  must  achieve  vic- 
tory with  what  men  he  had,  and  so  restore  confi- 
dence to  his  countrv'men,  it  was  then  that  the 
daring  plan  was  laid  to  re-cross  the  river,  break 
the  enemy's  line  of  communication,  threaten  their 
defeat  at  New  Brunswick,  and  thus  prevent  their 
advancing  to  Philadelphia  ;  which  was  only  de- 
layed until  the  river  should  be  bridged  by  the  ice. 


But  Washington  anticipated  them.  I  was  not 
with  the  troops  who  crossed  to  the  capture  of  the 
Hessians.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  a  December 
storm,  that  I  helped  to  re  establish  the  troops  and 
prisoners  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore.  The  weather 
cleared  cold,  and  in  a  few  days  we  crossed  on  the 
ice  to  Trenton.  Shortly  afterward,  a  thaw  com- 
menced, which  rendered  the  river  impassable,  and 
the  situation  of  the  army  was  extremely  critical. 

"  In  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  of  the  Assanpink  was  fought,  I,  with  several 
others,  was  detached,  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Longstreet,  with  orders  to  collect  as  many 
men  as  we  could  in  the  country  between  Princeton, 
Cranbury,  and  Rhode  Hall,  and  then  unite  our- 
selves with  the  conqany  of  riflemen,  who  had  re- 
mained in  that  neighborhood.  We  left  Trenton  by 
the  nearest  road  to  Princeton,  and  advanced  nearly 
to  the  Shabbaconk  (a  small  brook  near  Trenton), 
when  we  were  met  by  a  little  negro  on  horseback, 
galloping  down  the  hill,  who  called  to  us  that  the 
British  army  was  before  us.  One  of  our  party 
ran  a  little  way  up  the  hill,  and  junq>cd  ii|x>n  the 
fence,  from  whence  he  beheld  the  British  army, 
within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  us.  And  now 
commenced  a  race  for  Trenton.  We  fortunately 
escaped  capture  ;  yet  the  enemy  were  so  near,  that 
before  we  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Assanpink, 
some  of  our  troojw  on  the  Trenton  side  of  the 
creek,  with  a  field-piece,  motioned  to  us  to  get 
out  of  the  street  while  they  fired  at  the  British  at  the 
upper  end  of  it.  Not  being  on  duty,  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  choose  our  position  and  view  the  battle. 

"Washington's  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  cast 
side  of  the  Assanpink,  with  its  left  on  the  Dela- 
ware river,  and  its  right  extending  a  considerable 
way  up  the  mill  pond,  along  the  face  of  the  hill 
where  the  factories  now  stand.  The  troops  were 
placed  one  above  another,  so  that  they  appeared 
to  cover  the  whole  slope  from  bottom  to  top, 
which  brought  a  great  many  muskets  within  shot 
of  the  bridge.  Within  seventy  or  eighty  yards  of 
the  bridge,  and  directly  in  front  of,  and  in  the 
road,  as  many  pieces  of  artillery  as  could  be  man- 
aged were  stationed.  We  took  our  station  on  the 
high  ground  behind  the  right,  where  we  had  a 
fair  view  of  our  line,  as  far  as  the  curve  of  the  hill 
would  permit,  the  bridge  and  street  beyond  being 
in  full  view.  The  British  did  not  delay  the  attack. 
They  were  formed  in  two  columns,  the  one  march- 
ing down  Green  street  to  carry  the  bridge,  and 
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one  other  down  Main  street  to  ford  the  creek, 
near  where  the  lower  bridge  now  stands.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground  and  being  on  the  left, 
this  attack  (simultaneous  with  the  one  on  the 
bridge)  I  was  not  able  to  see.    It  was  repelled  ; 
and  eye-witnesses  say  that  the  creek  was  nearly 
filled  with  the  dead.    The  other  column  moved 
■lowly  down  the  street,  with  their  choicest  troop  in 
front.  When  within  about  sixty  yards  of  the  bridge, 
they  raised  a  shout,  and  rushed  to  the  charge.    It  I 
was  then  that  our  men  poured  upon  them  from  [ 
musketry  and  artilery  a  shower  of  bullets,  under  ; 
which,    however,    they   continued   to  advance, 
though  their  s|ieed  was  diminished  ;  and  as  the 
column  reached  the  bridge,  it  moved  slower  and 
slower  until  the  head  of  it  was  gradually  pressed 
nearly  over,  when  our  fire  became  so  destructive 
that  they  broke  their  ranks  and  fled.    It  was  then  j 


that  our  army  raised  a  shout,  and  such  a  shout  I 
have  never  since  heard  ;  by  what  signal  or  word  of 
command,  I  know  not.  The  line  was  more  than 
a  mile  in  length,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  the  extremes  were  not  in  sight  of  each 
other,  yet  they  shouted  as  one  man.  The  British 
halted  instantly ;  the  officers  restored  the  ranks, 
and  again  they  rushed  to  the  bridge  ;  and  again 
was  a  shower  of  bullets  poured  upon  them  with 
redoubled  fury.  This  time  the  column  broke 
before  it  reached  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  and 
their  retreat  was  again  followed  by  the  same 
hearty  shout  from  our  line.  They  returned  the 
third  time  to  the  charge,  but  it  was  in  vain.  We 
shouted  after  them  again,  but  they  had  enough  of 
it.  It  is  strange  that  no  account  of  the  loss  of  the 
English  was  ever  published  ;  but  from  what  I  saw, 
it  must  have  been  great." 


LETTERS  FROM  AN  EARLY  SETTLER  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


The  following  letters,  written  shortly  after  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  followers  of 
William  Penn,  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the  hard- 
ships to  which  the  adventurers  were  subjected  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic: 

"  Philadelphia  y  26  of  8  mo  1699 
To  my  dear  Mother,  Brothers  and  Sisters — 

"After  my  dear  love  to  you  all,  with  my  dear 
love  to  all  my  friends  and  neighbours,  hoping  that 
you  arc  all  in  good  health,  as  I  am  at  present, 
Blessc<l  he  the  Ix>rd  for  the  same;  tho  I  have  been 
very  weakly  at  sea,  in  the  latter  end  of  our  jour- 
ney, but  it  pleased  the  Ixird,  that  I  got  on  shore 
at  a  place,  100  leagues  short  of  Philadelphia, 
where  I  was  informed  that  my  sister  dwelt  there, 
«  1  place  called  Hurbells,  and  so  in  much  weak- 
ness I  got  to  the  pla':e,  and  quickly  found  her, 
and  staid  there  one  week,  and  then  set  sail  in  a 
sloop  for  Philadelphia,  for  which  I  |>aid  5*.  My 
sister  was  in  good  health,  and  she  hath  four  chil- 
dren. 2  boys  and  2  girls,  and  her  husband  being 
well  also,  and  is  a  hatter  to  his  trade.  They 
have  few  cattle,  but  liveth  indifferently  well  to 
his  trade.   We  were  about  14  weeks  at  sea.  After 


1  TW  interesting  letters  are  contributed  to  the  Monthly 
h  Mr.  W.  F.  Corbit. 


we  left  Liverpool,  a  long  and  tedious  journey 
we  had,  for  we  being  over  many  thronged  in  the 
ship,  I  believe  hurt  many,  for  we  had  many  dis- 
tempers, amongst  us,  as  Fevers,  Flux  and  Jaundice, 
and  many  died  at  sea,  about  56  and  at  shore  there 
died  about  20.  Henry  Mitchell  died  about  mid- 
way, his  son  John  is  dead  also,  and  one  Ellis 
Schofield,  and  Robert  Brewer  is  dead,  and  hath 
left  his  goods,  to  lie  returned  to  his  kinsfolks  at 
Liverpool.  My  brother  in  law  is  dead  and  child 
died  also  about  three  days  before  my  sister.  She 
was  indifferently  well  most  of  the  way,  hut  about 
too  leagues  of  sight  of  land,  she  bore  a  child,  and 
it  died  and  then  she  died,  and  left  her  household 
goods,  to  my  sister,  and  one  half  of  the  clothes 
and  the  other  half  she  left  to  me.  Thomas  Mid- 
grave  is  dead  also  at  sea,  and  Henry  Mitchells 
wife  died  at  shore.  As  for  my  sister  here  she  doth 
somewhat  incline  to  come  to  meeting,  but  she 
liveth  so  far  remote  from  any  meeting,  that  she 
seldom  goeth — but  as  for  her  husband  he  doth  not 
incline  to  go  to  Friends  Meetings. 

"If  my  brother,  or  any  of  my  neighbors,  do 
incline  to  come  into  this  country  let  them  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  come  to  many  in  the 
ship  as  we  did,  for  being  throng,  and  the  smell  of 
many,  then  many  fainted  away,  and  died.  We 
wanted  water  and  beer  to  drink,  for  having  salt 
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beef,  we  were  much  athirst,  and  could  not  get 
enough  to  drink,  for  the  seamen  stowed  the  hold 
so  full  of  goods,  that  they  had  not  room  enough 
for  water  and  beer — and  then,  wanting  such 
things,  as  might  have  nourished  us,  we  suffered 
hardship.  But  if  any  come,  let  buy  for  them- 
selves, over  and  besides  the  ships  allowance, 
Spices,  Brandy  and  Cheese.  Let  the  seamen  pre- 
tend what  they  will,  01  else  victual  themselves, 
and  bargain  for  being  carried  over  and  goods, 
and  then  bring  for  yourselves,  but  a  little  beef, 
and  some  bacon  and  what  flour  is  very  good,  and 
cheese  and  butter  and  eggs,  and  any  other  mild 
sort  of  food,  and  as  for  your  goods  you  bring,  let 
them  be  Bedticks,  very  good,  with  all  sorts 
of  bedding,  bring  no  hats,  except  very  good,  and 
hardwares:  so  be  careful  of  being  thronged  in  the 
ship,  or  a  summers  journey,  lest  you  be  hurt  as 
we  were.  We  had  a  very  hard  passage  :  we  were 
brought  to  an  allowance  of  water,  and  beer  for 
every  4  we  had  2  cases  of  water  and  beer  and 
then  So  no  more,  but  very  dear  love  to  my 
mother,  brother  and  sisters,  with  the  rest. 

George  Haworth." 
Address:  "This  for  James  Haworth,  living  at 
Portionyeatc  in  The  Parish  of  Hapton  near  Bum- 
ley  in  Lancashire." 


13M  of  tltt  $th  mo.  called  May,  1701. 
Dear  Mother — 

After  my  dear  love  to  thee,  and  to  my  brother 
and  sisters,  and  to  all  of  my  relations,  and  well 
wishers,  these  come  to  let  you  understand,  that  I 
am  well  at  present,  hoping  these  few  lines,  may 
find  you  all  in  good  health  also  ;  I  have  had  my 
health  reasonably,  ever  since  I  came  into  the 
c  ountry,  but  at  first  being  a  little  weakly.  I  was 
with  James  Haworth,  and  then  I  hired  mvself  for 
a  year,  and  I  had  about  j£to  wages  in  the  year  ; 
and  since  I  was  free,  I  work  by  the  piece  or  by 
the  day,  2s.  6d.  a  day  and  victuals,  and  in  harvest 
3*.  6d.  a  day  and  if  we  take  our  work,  we  com- 
monly get  more:  So  if  any  of  my  relations,  have 
a  mind  to  come  to  this  country,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  one,  and  that  they  may  do  well,  but  be 
sure  to  come  free,  but  if  you  come  servants,  they 
must  be  sold  for  4  or  5  years,  and  work  hard,  so 
be  sure  to  come  free,  and  bring  much  things,  as 
will  suit  plantation  work  as  horse  chains,  and 
plough  gears,  and  all  things  suitable,  to  work  with- 
all  as  plough  irons,  and  things  for  selling.  Bring 
store  of  good  clothes,  and  good  surge,  and  bed- 


dings of  all  kinds,  with  good  store  of  silk,  to  sew 
withall,  and  good  bed  ticking  and  good  light  hats 
and  iron  pots. 

"And  as  for  the  land,  there  is  both  good  and  bad, 
both  hills  and  also  vales,  and  the  common  product 
of  the  land,  is  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats,  Beans, 
Peas,  Buckwheat,  Indian  Corn,  Apples,  Cider, 
Peaches  and  cherries :  and  cattle,  and  horses, 
there  is  plenty  and  store  of  hogs  and  there  is 
sheep:  of  victuals  there  is  plenty  and  good,  all 
over  the  country  as  far  as  I  know.  There  is  fishes 
and  fowls  in  plenty,  and  this  last  winter  there  was 
a  great  snow,  and  iomc  got  store  of  Deer  8  or  10 
in  a  weeks  time,  and  what  Varmints  we  have,  as 
wolves,  I  have  seen  some,  but  they  have  not 
hurt  me,  though  I  have  been  neare  them :  there  is 
a  few  panthers  and  bears  but  they  hurt  nobody,  as 
I  know  of;  and  land  is  dearer  than  it  was,  when 
we  first  came.  There  is  several  sorts  of  grapes, 
strawberries,  mulberries ;  whimberries,  but  they 
grow  u]>on  stalks  3  or  4  feet  high.  There  is  many 
sorts  of  wood,  as  Black,  Red  and  White  Oaks, 
and  many  other  sorts,  as  the  Chestnut  and  Walnut. 
We  have  Turkey,  wild  in  the  woods,  Pheasants, 
Partriges,  with  many  other  sorts  of  birds  of  divers 
colors,  and  strange  colors  and  notes:  and  thus 
much  for  the  country  and  its  products.  This  is 
to  let  you  understand,  that  I  went  ashore  at  a 
place  called  Hurbills,  and  there  found  my  sister 
she  hath  4  children  2  sons  and  2  daughters,  John, 
James,  Mary  &  Sarah  and  there  I  staid  about  a 
week,  and  then  my  brother,  came  along  with  me 
to  Philadelphia,  and  since  then,  I  have  not  seen 
them,  but  have  received  letters  from  them,  so 
they  are  in  good  health,  when  I  heart!  last  from 
them,  and  then  came  into  the  county  of  Bucks, 
where  my  cousin  James  Haworth  dwells,  and 
dwelleth  near  to  him,  being  about  250  miles  from 
my  sister.  James  Haworth  and  his  wife  are  well 
and  hath  one  daughter.  I  have  sent  one  letter, 
and  something  in  another.  I  heard  nothing  from 
you,  but  I  desire  you  in  love,  to  hear  from  you, 
as  soon  as  possible,  you  can,  for  I  should  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  especially  of  your  welfare,  and 
if  any  of  you  come,  I  desire  you  to  send  me  word 
before  hand.  Direct  your  letters  for  me,  to  be 
left  at  Phineas  Pembertons,  in  the  County  of 
Bucks,  and  so  I  remain  your  loving  brother. 

George  Haworth." 
Address:   This  for  James  Haworth,  living  at  Por- 
|  tionyeate,  in  the  town  of  Hapton,  near  Burnley 
I  in  Uncashire,  deliver  with  care  and  speed  I  pray. 
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JOHN  HARVARD  AND  THE  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


John  Harvard,  founder  of  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  was  born  probably  near 
London,  in  England,  and  educated  at  Emmanuel 
College,  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  memoranda  of  his  admission 
to  that  college  :  — 

*  1627.  Joh:  Harvard,  P.  Dec.  19— Mid. — A.  M.  35. 
1628.  Joh:  Harvard.  1\  A.  II.  31.    M.  35.* 

The  probable  meaning  is  that  John  Harvard  was 
admitted  a  pensioner  in  1627,  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1631,  and  his  master's  degree  in  1635. 
"  Mid."  possibly  refers  to  the  county  (Middlesex) 
from  which  he  came.  After  receiving  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts  he  was  settled  as  a  minister  in  his 
native  county ;  but  taking  his  position  among  the 
Dissenters,  he  came  over  to  America,  it  is  supposed 
in  1637,  and  wxs  admitted  a  freeman  of  the  colony 
on  the  2d  of  November  in  that  year.  He  preached 
for  a  short  time  at  Charlestown,  but  he  was  already 
suffering  from  consumption,  and  died  in  1638,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  corresponding  in  the  new 
style  to  the  26th  of  September.  He  left  a  widow 
without  children.  By  his  will  he  gave  ^779  *7S- 
2J.,  being  one-half  of  his  estate,  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college.  To  this  bequest,  which  was  a 
large  sum  at  that  period,  he  added  his  library  of 
three  hundred  and  twenty  volumes.  A  catalogue 
of  this  library  is  preserved  among  the  archives  of 
the  college,  and  indicates  not  only  the  profes- 
sional studies  of  the  giver,  but  also  his  general 
scholarship.  Besides  a  formidable  array  of  veteran 
champions  of  the  ancient  church  militant,  there 
are  works  of  a  more  general  literary  character, 
and  the  classical  department  of  the  library  is 
very  rich  and  select.  The  colonists  received  these 
munificent  gifts  of  money  and  books  with  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  and  immediately  began  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Harvard,  thus  acknowledging  him  as  its  founder. 
His  contemporaries  had  few  opportunities  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  his  character,  as  he  had  been 
but  a  year  in  this  country  when  the  disease  from 
which  lie  suffered  carried  him  to  his  grave.  But  the 
faithful  chroniclers  of  the  time  apply  to  him  the  epi- 
thetsof  "reverend,"  "godly,"  "alovcroflcarning." 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1S2S,  the  alumni 
of  Harvard  University  erected  a  monument  to 


his  memory  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  old 
graveyard  of  Charlestown,  Massachusetts.  It  is 
constructed  of  granite  in  a  solid  shaft  of  fifteen  feet 
elevation,  and  in  the  simplest  style  of  ancient  art. 
At  the  ceremony  of  dedication,  Edward  Everett, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  the 
institution,  delivered  the  oration.  Our  engraving 
shows  the  monument  and  its  surroundings  as  they 
appeared  some  thirty  years  since. 

From  a  small  beginning,  Harvard  has  grown 
steadily,  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  our 
country,  in  the  enlargement  of  its  curriculum,  the 
multiplication  of  its  halls  and  the  increase  of 
its  funds.  It  is  really  entitled  to  the  name  of  a 
University,  as  it  comprehends  the  departments  of 
Arts,  Law,  Medicine  and  Theology.  Through  the 
liberality  of  the  late  munificent  Abbott  Lawrence, 
a  department  has  been  created  for  the  education 
of  young  men  who  aim  at  scientific  pursuits,  and 
who  have  not  acquired  a  classical  training.  The 
prelections  of  the  Medical  School  are  conducted 
in  Boston,  and  the  buildings  at  Cambridge  arc 
more  numerous  and  extensive  than  those  of  any 
English  College,  though  they  do  not  yet  reach 
the  importance  of  the  combined  establishments 
of  the  Universities  of  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
which  have  respectively  seventeen  and  twenty-five 
colleges,  and  over  them  the  University  for  which 
the  students  are  prepared  in  the  separate  schools. 
Already  Harvard  numbers  twenty  fine  edifices  in 
Cambridge,  and  one  in  Boston  ;  and  these  are  all 
of  fine  proportions.  The  Botanical  Garden  covers 
eight  acres,  and  the  students  in  attendance  far 
out  number  those  in  any  other  institution  in  our 
country.  There  arc  upwards  of  eight  thousand 
enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  University.  The 
University  Hall,  contains  the  main  lecture  rooms. 
The  library  is  in  Gore  Hall,  a  fine  edifice,  built 
of  granite,  and  it  also  includes  a  chapel  and  a 
museum.  The  chemical  library  and  the  anatomical 
museum  are  in  Boylston  Hall,  and  the  Divinity 
Hall  is  appropriated  to  the  department  of  the- 
ology, while  the  accommodations  for  students  in 
residence  is  of  an  ample  character. 

The  funds  amount  at  the  present  time  to  about 
one  million  dollars,  and  the  University  is  in  all 
respects  in  the  most  prosperous  condition. 
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EARLY  STEAMBOAT  NAVIGATION. 

By  Barnwell  R.  Grant. 


The  Second  Steamboat  of  John  Fitch. 


Tnr.  first  vessel  ever  moved  by  steam  in  the 
United  States  (and,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  world),  was  a  small  skiff.  The  experiment  i 
*£>nudc  by  John  Fitch,  assisted  by  Henry  Voight,  I 
upon  the  Delaware  River,  at  Philadelphia,  about 
the  20th  of  July,  1 7S6.  These  trials  were  made 
with  a  steam-engine  of  three-inch  cylinder,  which 
aoved  "a  strew  or  paddle,"  "an  endless  chain 
hiving  paddles  fixed  upon  it,"  "  paddle-wheels  at 
the  sides  of  the  boat,"  and  tested  one  or  two 
other  modes  of  propulsion.  The  skiff  was  moved 
by  the  power  of  steam,  but  not  so  swiftly  as  to 
atisfy  the  hopes  of  the  inventors.  They  changed 
the  method  of  working  to  the  employment  of  oars 
in  the  side  of  the  skiff,  which  were  moved  by 
cranks  and  beams.  This  skiff  was  then  propelled 
it  the  rate  of  seven  miles  per  hour,  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1786. 

The  second  vessel  ever  moved  by  steam  was 
iboat  forty-five  feet  long,  and  twelve  feet  beam. 
The  engine  was  a  twelve-inch  cylinder.  Six  oars 
or  paddles,  working  perpendicularly,  were  on  each 
>ideof  this  boat.  Of  this  boat  we  give  a  copy  of 
»  engraving  which  appeared  in  the  Columbian 
Mtfizinf  for  December,  1786.  In  the  same  peri- 
odical appeared  Fitch's  account  of  his  steamboat, 
»  follows: 


"Philadelphia,  Dec.  8,  1786. 
"Sir:  The  reason  of  my  so  long  deferring  to 
give  you  a  description  of  the  steamboat,  has  been 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  complication  of  the 
works,  and  an  apprehension  that  a  number  of 
drafts  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  show  the 
powers  of  the  machine  as  clearly  as  you  could 
wish.  But  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  hand  you 
herewith  such  drafts,  I  can  only  give  you  the 
general  principles.  It  is,  in  several  parts,  similar 
to  the  late  improved  steam-engines  in  Euro]*', 
though  there  are  some  alterations.  Our  cylinder  is 
to  be  horizontal,  and  the  steam  to  work  with  equal 
force  at  each  end.  The  mode  by  which  we  obtain 
(what  I  take  the  liberty  of  terming)  a  vacuum  is,  we 
believe,  entirely  new  ;  as  is  also  the  method  of 
letting  the  water  into  it,  and  throwing  it  off 
against  the  atmosphere  without  any  friction.  It  is 
expected  that  the  engine,  which  is  a  twelve-inch 
c  ylinder,  will  move  with  a  clear  force  of  eleven  or 
twelve  cw:.,  after  the  frictions  are  deducted;  this 
force  is  to  act  against  a  wheel  of  eighteeninch 
diameter.  The  piston  is  to  move  about  three  feet, 
and  each  vibration  of  the  piston  gives  the  axis 
about  forty  evolutions.  Each  evolution  of  the 
axis  moves  twelve  oars  or  paddles  five  and  one- 
half  feet  (which  work  perpendicularly,  and  are 
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represented  by  the  stroke  of  the  paddle  of  a 
canoe).  As  six  of  the  paddles  are  raised  from  the 
water,  six  more  are  entered,  and  the  two  sets  of 
paddjes  make  their  stroke  of  about  eleven  feet  in 
each  evolution.  The  cranks  of  the  axis  act  upon 
the  paddles  about  one-third  of  their  length  from 
the  lower  end,  on  which  part  of  the  oar  the  whole 
force  of  the  axis  is  applied.  Our  engine  is  placed 
in  the  boat  about  one-third  from  the  stern,  and 
with  the  action  and  reaction  turn  the  wheel  in  the 
same  way. 

"  With  the  most  perfect  respect,  Sir,  I  beg  leave 
to  subscribe  myself  your  very  humble  servant, 

John  Fitch." 

This  steamboat  was  finished,  and  tried  upon  the, 
Delaware,  at  Philadelphia,  August  27,  1787,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  to  frame  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  all  satisfied  with  the  trip,  and 
special  certificates  were  given  to  Fitch,  by  Gov- 
ernor Randolph,  of  Virginia,  David  Rittenhousc, 
Dr.  John  Ewing,  Provost  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Prof.  Andrew  Ellicott,  of  the  same 
institution,  and  many  others. 

The  third  steamboat  propelled  in  the  United 
States,  was  built  by  James  Rumsey,  of  Virginia, 
and  tried  December  3,  1787,  at  Sheppardstown, 
Virginia.  This  boat  was  propelled  by  sucking  in 
water  at  the  bow,  and  ejecting  it  at  the  stern. 
It  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  but 
only  made  one  trip,  and  probably  did  not  go  one- 
half  a  mile  in  distance. 

About  the  close  of  1788,  John  Fitch  organized 
a  company  in  Philadelphia,  under  whose  auspices 
he  built  a  small  steam-packet,  sixty  feet  long  and 
eight  feet  beam.  This  was  the  fourth  steamboat. 
The  oars  or  paddles  in  this  boat  were  located  in 
the  stern,  and  pushed  against  the  water.  The 
engine  was  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  previously 
built  by  Fitch.  Towards  the  close  of  July,  a  trip 
was  made  to  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  being  pro- 
bably the  longest  trip  hitherto  made  by  any 
steamboat.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  another 
trip  was  made  to  Burlington,  with  thirty  passen- 
gers, the  time  occupied  being  three  hours  and  ten 
minutes. 

The  average  rate  of  this  boat  was  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  which  the  company  did  not  con- 
sider fast  enough  ;  they  therefore  determined  to 
build  another.  This  fifth  steamboat  was  finished 
in  1789,  and  had  an  eighteen-inch  cylinder.  The 


rate  of  speed  attained  was  eight  miles  an  hour. 
During  1790  it  was  regularly  upon  the  Delaware, 
for  the  conveyance  of  both  passengers  and  freight. 
From  the  advertisements  which  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Philadelphia  newspapers,  it 
appears  that  trips  were  made  to  Burlington,  Tren- 
ton, Gray's  Ferry,  Chester,  and  Wilmington. 
In  1790  this  boat  ceased  running,  and  the  com- 
pany failed  during  the  same  year. 

About  the  same  time,  experiments  were  con- 
ducted on  the  Connecticut  River,  by  Samuel 
Morey,  who  built  the  sixth  steamboat  in  the 
United  States,  which  he  propelled  from  Hartford 
to  New  York,  in  1794,  at  the  speed  of  five  miles 
an  hour. 

In  the  mean  time,  John  Fitch  tried  his  steam- 
boat projects  in  France,  without  success,  the  times 
being  unpropitious  on  account  of  the  excesses  of 
the  French  Revolution  ;  and  in  1796  he  went  to 
New  York,  where  he  built  a  yawl,  which  was  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw-propeller  at  the  stern.  It  was 
tried  upon  a  fresh-water  pond,  called  *•  the  Col- 
lect," under  the  patronage  of  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston. 

In  the  following  year,  Samuel  Morey,  of  Con- 
necticut, constructed,  at  Bordentown,  New  Jersey, 
a  steamboat  with  paddle-wheels  at  the  sides,  which 
was  propelled  to  Philadelphia  during  the  same 
year,  and  publicly  exhibited. 

During  subsequent  years,  other  steamboats  were 
built  by  Fitch,  Oliver  Evans,  and  John  Cox 
Stevens,  there  being  eleven  in  all  previous  to  the 
year  1807.  Then  came  Fulton,  with  the  twelfth, 
twenty-one  years  after  Fitch's  first  experiments; 
so  that,  contrary  to  the  common  impression, 
Fulton,  instead  of  being  the  inventor  of  steam- 
boats, was  only  the  successful  adapter  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  ideas  of  others  who  preceded  him. 
We  must  not,  however,  under  estimate  the  real 
service  he  has  rendered  to  the  science  of  steam 
navigation,  nor  the  value  of  his  original  experi- 
ments. While  in  Birmingham,  England,  he  fa- 
miliarised himself  with  the  steam-engine,  then 
just  improved  by  Watt.  He  had,  in  September, 
1793,  addressed  a  letter  to  Earl  Stanhope  "  re- 
specting the  moving  of  ships  by  the  means  of 
steam,"  and  had  been  aided,  in  France,  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  who  had  procured  an  Act  of 
the  New  York  legislature,  giving  to  Fulton  and 
himself  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the 
waters  of  the  State  by  steam.    In   1807,  the 
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"  Clermont"  was  built,  and  traversed  the  Hudson 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour.  The  vessel  was 
very  unlike  any  of  its  successors,  and  even  very 
dissimilar  from  the  shape  in  which  it  appeared  a. 
few  months  afterwards.  With  a  model  resembling 
that  of  a  Long  Island  skiff,  it  was  decked,  for  a 
short  distance,  at  stem  and  stern.  The  engine 
was  open  to  view,  and  from  the  engine,  aft,  a 
house,  like  that  on  a  canal-boat,  was  raised  to 
cover  the  boiler,  and  the  apartments  for  the 
officers.  In  these,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
berths,  the  passengers  were  accommodated.  There 
were  no  wheel-guards.  The  rudder  was  of  the 
shape  used  in  sailing-vessels,  and  moved  by  a 
tiller.  The  boiler  was  of  the  form  used  in  Watt's 
engines,  and  was  set  in  masonry.  The  condenser 
was  of  the  size  habitually  used  in  land-engines, 
and  stood  in  a  large  cold-water  cistern.  The 
1  weight  of  the  masonry,  and  the  great  capacity  of 
the  cold-water  cistern,  diminished  most  materially 
the  buoyancy  of  the  vessel. 

At  this  point,  Fulton's  ingenuity  and  fertility 
of  invention  were  called  into  play.  To  the  eye 
of  the  world  the  experiment  was  successful,  yet 
was  so  imperfect  as  to  be  liable  to  continual  acci- 
dent and  annoyance.  The  rudder  had  so  little 
power  that  the  vessel  could  hardly  be  managed, 
and  could  not  be  made  to  veer  around,  even  in 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Hudson  at  New  York. 
The  spray  from  the  wheels  dashed  over  the  passen- 
gers, and  the  skippers  of  the  river-craft,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unwieldiness  of  the  vessel,  did 
not  fail  to  run  foul  of  her  as  often  as  they  thought 
they  had  the  law  on  their  side.  Thus,  in  several 
instances,  the  steamboat  reached  one  or  the  other 
of  the  termini  of  its  route  with  but  a  single  wheel. 

Before  the  season  closed,  the  wheel  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  frame  of  strong  beams,  and  the  pad- 
dles were  covered  in  ;  the  rudder  had  taken  the 
shape  of  a  rectangle,  of  large  iron  horizontal 
dimensions;  this  rudder  was  worked  by  a  wheel, 
the  ropes  from  which  were  attached  to  the  end 
next  distant  from  the  pintles.  The  vessel,  by  the 
last  mentioned  arrangement,  became  so  manage- 
able as  to  be  capable  of  veering  at  Albany  ;  and 
by  the  first  was  more  likely  to  inflict  than  to 
receive  injury  in  an  encounter  with  a  sailing 
vessel. 

During  the  winter  of  1807-8,  the  "  Clermont" 
was  almost  wholly  rebuilt.  The  hull  was  con- 
siderably lengthened  and  covered  from  stem  to 


stern  with  a  flush  deck.  Beneath  this,  two  cabins 
were  formed,  and  surrounded  by  double  ranges  of 
berths,  fitted  up  in  a  manner  then  unaxampled  for 
comfort.  The  vessel  was  then  advertised  to  run 
at  stated  periods  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
as  a  packet,  the  first  time  of  departure  being  the 
first  Wednesday  in  May.  On  that  day  Fulton 
himself  was  on  board.  The  first  marked  incident 
was  the  leaving  of  several  passengers  who  had 
ventured  to  trust  to  the  want  of  punctuality  then 
usual  in  the  departure  of  vessels.  The  rule  of 
starting  at  an  exact  hour  was  then  enforced  for  the 
first  time,  and  from  that  rule  there  was  for  the 
future  no  deviation.  One  or  two  of  the  dilatory 
]>arties  jumped  into  a  boat  that  was  towing  astern, 
and  the  others  were  left  behind. 

The  whole  passage  on  this  first  trip  was  made  in 
less  than  forty  hours,  including  a  delay  of  two 
hours  at  Chancellor  Livingston's  seat,  Clermont. 
Symptoms  of  difficulty  were  manifest,  however, 
even  on  the  upward  passage.  Mr.  Fulton  ap]>earcd 
anxious  and  abstracted.    Finally  steam  began  to 
make  its  appearance  in  very  minute  jets  through 
the  joints  of  a  wooden  trunk,  that  was. first  con- 
sidered by  the  ]>asscngcrs  as  the  case  of  the  boiler. 
It  was  at  last  found  to  be  the  boiler  itself,  and  it 
was  whispered  that  Fulton  had  been  overruled  by 
his  associates,  anil  that  a  cylinder  of  wooden  staves 
containing  fire  place  and  flues  of  copper,  hat!  been 
substituted    for  the  boiler   of  Watt,   instead  of 
replacing  it  by  a  new  boiler  of  copper.  This 
form  of  boiler  had  been  proposed,  but  as  far  as  we 
can  learn  hat!  never  been  used  by  Watt.    On  the 
return  voyage  the  leaks  in  the  boiler  continued  to 
increase,  the  sjx-cd  of  the  vessel,  although  aided 
by  a  flood  in  the  river,  became  less  and  less,  and 
after  fifty-seven  hours  of  struggling  the  engine 
ceased  to  work.    The  vessel  was  then  at  the  foot 
of  Christopher  street.    The  flood-tide  made  itself 
felt  in  opposition  to  its  progress,  and  the  passen- 
gers considered  it  better  to  make  a  landing  and 
find  their  way  on  foot  to  the  peopled  parts  of  the 
city. 

On  the  upward  passage,  the  officer  in  command 
was  Captain  Jenkins.  During  the  downward  voy- 
age, Captain  Wiswcll  came  on  board  and  assumed 
command,  replacing  Captain  Jenkins.  As  the 
vessel  approached  upper  Red  Hood,  while  Wiswell 
was  doing  his  best  to  appear  to  advantage  before 
his  owners,  it  grounded.  Blame  was  laid  by  him  on 
the  pilot,  which  led,  after  a  torrent  of  vituperation 
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on  each  side,  to  blows,  in  which  one  of  the  parties 
was  knocked  down,  and  one  received  a  black  eye. 
This  was  the  first  and  last  instance  of  insubordi- 
nation in  the  line.  It  took  some  weeks  to  obtain 
a  new  boiler,  after  the  expiration  of  which,  the 
Clermont  resumed  her  proposed  trips. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1S09,  there  occurred 
the  exciting  scene,  then  first  enacted,  of  a  steam- 
boat race.  A  company  had  been  formed  at  Albany 
for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  Fulton.  The 
first  vessel  of  this  rival  line  was  advertised  to  leave 
Albany  at  the  same  time  with  Fulton's.  Parlies 
ran  high  in  Albany,  in  the  hotels  and  all  public 
places.  The  partisans  of  Fulton  were  enrolled 
under  Professor  Kemp,  of  Columbia  College,  those 
of  the  opposition  under  Captain  Jacob  Stout. 
The  victory  was  long  in  suspense,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  the  thirtieth  hour  of  a  hard  struggle  that 


the  result  was  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Kemp,  standing 
on  the  taffrail  of  Fulton's  vessel,  and  holding  out  in 
derision  a  coil  of  rope  to  Captain  Stout,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  he  informed  him,  of  towing  him  into  port. 

Fulton's  second  large  boat  on  the  Hudson  was 
"The  Car  of  Neptune,"  also  built  in  1807.  In 
1S09,  he  obtained  his  first  patent  from  the  United 
States,  and  in  181 1  took  out  a  second  for  some 
improvements  in  his  boats  and  machinery.  They 
were  limited  to  the  simple  means  of  adapting 
paddle-wheels  to  the  axle  of  the  crank  of  Watt's 
engine.  Besides  the  two  vessels  already  mentioned, 
Fulton  also  constructed  ferry-boats  to  run  between 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  a  boat  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  Long  Island  Sound,  five  for  the  Hudson 
river,  and  several  for  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  including  a  number  for  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

fJ-tHc  Poll  feti  out  from  New  York  and  Bof.on  the  14th 
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We  do  not  wish  our  gratuitous  insertion  of  the  I  in  fac-simile,  as  telling  the  story  of  their  era  better, 
accompanying  advertisements,  in  these  pages  of  I  in  more  forcible  manner,  than  we  could  tell  it. 
the  Monthly,  to  be  regarded  as  a  prece- 
dent, binding  either  as  to  rates  or  space.  The 
publishers  have  a  "Department"  of  their 
own  in  each  number,  outside  of  the 
editor's  domain,  into  which  they  admit 
proper  advsrs.,  not,  indeed,  gratuitously,  but 
at  reasonable  rates.  We  deviate  from  our 
rules,  in  this  instance,  in  token  of  our  appre- 
ciative regard  for  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
Messrs.  Borden,  Butler,  Merccreau,  and  their 
co-stagers,  to  serve  the  traveling  public. 
Possibly  some  of  our  readers,  whose  business 


Day  of  this  Inflant  March,  and  are  to  perform 
thefc  StagesWeckly  till  December  next.  Which  alteration  of 
the  Port- will  occafion' this  News  Paper  to  come  forth 
every  Tburfday,  on  which  Day  the  Poft  feu  out  irom 
Philadelphia. 

From  the  Weekly  Mercury,  of  Philadelphia, — 17 19. 

Philadelphia,  November  30.  1732. 
On  Monday  next  the  Northern  Poll  fets  out  from  New? 
York,  in  order  to  perform  his  Stage,  but  once  a  Fortnight,  * 
during  the  Winter  Quarter ;  the  Southern  Poft  changes  alfo, 

or  pleasure  calls  them  from  home,  may  find '  I^.™11         ft^ft'C!; Te^PS^J^ 
*    .  ,.     ,,  *      J         that  Time.    The  Colds  which  have  infefted  the  Northern 

The  I- lying  Machine  or  other  swift ,  Colonies  have  also  beert  troiiblcfome  here,  few  Families 
s'ages  to  their  taste.  Test  we  should  fail  in  !  having  efcaped  the  fame,  feveral  have  been  carry'd  off  by 
aw  arding  exact  justice  to  their  several  claims,  I  the  Cold,  among  whom  was  David  Brinnail,  in  the  "77th 

Year  of  his  Age,  he  was  the  firtl  Man  that  had  a  Brick 
Houfe  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  much  cllecm'd 
for  his  jufl  and  upright  dealing.  There  goes  a  Report  here, 
that  the  Lord  Baltimore  and  his- Lady  are  arrived  in  Mary- 
land, but  the  Southern  Pod  being  not  yet  come  in,  the  fud 
Report  wants  Confirmation. 

From  the  Weekly  Mercury, — 1 732. 


*e  permit  each  advertiser  to  set  them  forth 
in  his  own  words. 

The  very  interesting  article  by  our  friend, 
BARNWELL  R.  Grant,  upon  "  Early  Steam- 
boat Navigation,"  suggested  to  us  the  idea 
of  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  a  sketch  of 
"Stage"  travel,  prior  to  the  days  of  railroad 
navigation,  and,  in  seeking  the  data,  we  came  upon 
the  old  quaint  advertisements  which  we  reproduce 
Vol.  IV.— 12 


In  these  our  days,  when  the  iron  horse  upon 
its  iron  railway  has  converted  what  used  to  be  a 
week's  tedious  journey  into  a  brief  excursion  of  a 
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PAUjJt/j**,  Novtmkcr  6.  175ft 

Philadelphia  and  Perth-Amboy  Stages. 
"MOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  we 

A  ^  the  Subfcribcn,  John  Butler,  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Death  of  the  Fox,  in  Straw- 
berry Alley,  begint  hii  Stage  on  Tucfday,  the  Ninth 
of  thi*  Inrtant  November,  from  hi*  Houfe  and  will 
proceed  with  hit  Waggon  to  the  Houfe  of  Nathan- 
iel Parker,  at  Trenton  Ferry ;  and  from  thence  the 
Goodt  and  Paffcngcr*  to  be  carried  over  the  Ferry  to 
the  Houfe  kept  by  George  Mofchel,  where  Francit 
Holman  will  meet  the  above  John  Butler,  and  ex- 
change their  PalTcngcr*,  ice,  and  then  proceeJ  on 
Wedncfday  through  Princctown  and  New-Brunf- 
wick,  to  the  Houfe  of  Obadiah  Airie*,  in  Penh  Am- 
boy,  where  will  be  a  good  Boat,  with  all  Conve- 
nienciei  neceffary,  kept  by  John  Thomfon  and  Wil- 
liam Waller,  for  the  Reception  of  Paffenger*,  &c. 
who  will  proceed  on  Thurfday  Morning,  without 
Delay,  for  New-York,  and  there  land  at  Whitehall, 
where  the  faid  Waller  and  Thompfon  will  give  At- 
tendance at  the  Houfe  of  Abraham  Bockryt,  un- 
til Monday  Morning  following,  and  then  will  return 
to  Pcrth-Amboy,  where  Francil  Holman  on  Tuef- 
Jay Morning  following  will  attend,  and  return  with 
hii  Waggon  to  Trenton  Ferry,  to  meet  John  But- 
ler, of  Philadelphia,  and  there  exchange  their  Paf- 
fenger*, Arc.  for  New- York  and  Philadelphia. 

It  i»  hoped  that  at  thefe  Stage*  arc  attended  with 
•  confiderable  Expencc,  for  the  better  accommo- 
dating Paffenger*,  that  they  will  merit  the  Favoun 
of  the  Publick  }  and  whoever  will  be  pleafed  to  fa- 
vour them  with  their  CuAom,  Hull  be  kindly  ufed, 
and  have  due  Attendance  given  them  by  their  hum- 
ble Servant.,  JOHN  BUTLER,  FRANCIS  HOL- 
MAN, JOHN  THOMPSON,  and  WILLIAM  WAL- 
LER. 

BORDENTOWN  Stage  Continued 

JOfcph  Borden's  ftage  boat,<.  Jofcph 
Canida  mailer,  attend*  at  the  crooked-billet  wharf 
every  monday  and  tuefday,  and  hii  fhallop,  Daniel 
Harrifon  Mailer,  at  the  fame  place  every  friday  and 
faturday,  ftagc  waggon* .  attend*  the  faid  boat*  the 
the  Rage  boat  at  Amboy  commanded  by  Aaron  Edward*. 
A*  to  the  owner*  of  the  Burlington  fbge  boalling  of 
their  advantage*  being  fapciior  to  mine,  I  flull  not 
take  the  trouble  to  make  reply  too,  becaufc  the  pub- 
lick  by  thi*  time  it  the  belt  judge*  of  our  ftage*  arid 
their  advantage*,  only  Dull  juft  note  the  late  clau/e  of 
their  advertifement,  that  ii,  they  fay  we  are  one  tide 
more  upon  the  water,  than  they  are,  which  in  fact 
it  faying  we  are  alwayt  two  tide*  upon  our  palTage. 
Well  done  brother  adventurer*,  that  it  a  large  one. 
All  gentlemen  arid  ladic*,  that  pleafc  to.  favour  me 
with  their  bulinef*,  may  depend  upon  the  utmo.l 
care  and  difpatch  of  their  humblo  fervant 

JOSEPH  BORDEN. 

VyHEREAS  the  Stage  Boats  im- 

ploy'd  between  FiJjJ</piiu  and  NfM  Yirk  ar: 
found  very  Advanlageou*  to  the  Publick.  Therefore 
the  Subfcribcn  have  erected  a  Stage  from  PkiUL-tfiia 
to  ^fmw/t/.'i  in  MjrjUmJ  for  which  Purpofe  JinjiLtn 
Jtrjjn  ten  off  from  LtyX i  Wharf  every  Saturday  and 
proceed*  to  Rttdj  lfland  to  Ctsnt/ixi  Curry  where  the 
Waggon  attend*  and  proceed*  to  FrtJtrUt  Tram  to  a 
Stage  Boat  which  proceed*  to  sIkhj*.1,i  and  to  to  conti- 
nue weekly.  And  at  thit  Undertaking  will  be  confide- 
ntly cipenfive  it  i*  hoped  the  Publick  will  give  \\ 
proper  Encouragement  and  it  lhall  be  performed,  at 
moderate  Rate*  by  JOHN  HUGHES  and  Comp. 

H.B.  The  LanJ  Carriage  is  si  Mile*  and  the  faid 
Jt,rjjn  leave*  R.cJj  If.and  on  TucfJayV. 


Philadelphia  STAGE -WAGGON,  tnd  New- York 
STAGE  BOAT  performs  their  Stagci  twice  a  Week. 

JOHN  BUTLER,  with  his  wag- 

J  gon,  let*  out  on  Monday*  from  hi*  Houfe,  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Death  of  the  For,  in  Strawberry  ally,  and  drive*  the 
fame  day  to  Trenton  Ferry,  when  Franci*  Holmtn  meets 
him  and  proceed*  on  Tucfday  to  Brunf*ick,  and  the  pal- 
fengcr*  and  good*  being  CuTtcd  Into  the  waggon  of  Ilaae 
Fitxrandolph  he  take*  them  to  the  New  Blaiing  Star  to 
Jacob  Fiurandolph't  the  fame  day,  where  Rubin  Fitxran- 
dolph, with  a  boat  wxll  futed,  will  receive  them,  and 
take  them  to  New-York  that  night.  John  Butler  return- 
ing to  Philadelphia  on  Tucfday  with  the  palTrngert  -nd 
goodt  delivered  to  him  by  Francit  Holman,  will  again  fet 
out  for  Trenton  Ferry  on  Thurfday,  and  Francil  Holman, 
ice  will  carry  hi*  paffcngrr*  and  good*,  with  the  fame  ex- 
•edition  *•  »V>r»  m  New- York.  Tcctf. 

Fr«>m  the  U'etkty  .l/rvv«r»,— 1758. 
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To  the  PUBLIC. 
HTHE  FLYING  MACHINE,  kept  by 

*  John  Mercrreau,  tt  the  New-Blning-Star  Ferry, 
near  New-York,  fet*  off  from  Powle*  Hook  every  Mon- 
day, Wedncfjjy,  and  Friday  Morning*,  for  Philadelphia, 
and  perform*  the  J.mrncy  in  a  Day  and  a  Half,  for  the 
Slimmer  Seafjn,  till  the  ift  of  November,  from  lhat  Time 
to  go  twice  a  V.'eek  till  the  firft  of  May,  when  they 
again  perform  it  three  Time*  a  Week.  When  the  Stage* 
go  only  twice  a  Week,  they  fet  off  Monday*  and  Thurf- 
day*. "  The  Waggon*  in  Philadelphia  fet  out  from  the 
Sign  of  the  George,  in  Sctond-rt'eet,  the  fame  Morning. 
The  Paffcnger*  are  dcuVed  to  crofi  the  Ferry  the  Evening 
before,  at  the  Stagci  not  fet  off  early  the  next  Morning. 
The  Price  for  each  PalTrnger  it  Twry  SWihp,  Proc  and 
Coed*  at  ufual.  Paffcnger*  going  Part  of  the  Way  to  pay 
in  Proportion. 

A*  the  Proprietor  hat  made  fuch  Improvement!  upon 
the  Machine*,  one  of  which  i»  In  Imitation  of.a  Coach, 

he  hope*  to  merit  the  Favour  of  the  Publiek.  .  

lOHN  MtftCERtAV. 

From  the  Xf*  Vert  Gauttt,—\^l. 
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feir  hours,  and  when  the  palace  parlor,  sleeping,  within  the  experience  of  him  who  has  not  attained 
and  dining  cars  have  transformed  land-travel  into  his  prime — how  vast  have  been  the  improvements 
a  luxurv — in  these  our  days,  one  can  scarcely  in  the  facilities  and  accommodations  for  travel  ! 
conceive  the  experiences  of  his  grandfather  or  But  this  article  was  not  designed  to  treat  of  more 
greatgrandfather  in  a  trip  of  less  than  a  hundred  than  the  olden-time  stages,  and  their  era.  We 
miles,  with  the  fleshly  horse  pulling  the  lumber-  defer  to  a  future  number  a  notice  of  the  introduc- 
ing stage  over  rough  roads,  joking,  bumping  and  tion  of  railroads  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
t tamping  him,  till  on  alighting  he  finds  it  neces  subsequent  advancements  in  their  construction  and 
-arv  to  make  an  anxious  inspection  to  assure  api>ointnients,  and  the  facilities  and  accommoda- 
himself  that  his  ribs  and  spine  and  the  other  parts  lions  they  have  afforded.  The  subject  is  import- 
of  his  trunk  are  still  sound,  the  contents  in  their  ant  and  worthy  of  a  careful  treatise.1 
aj-i.rupriate  places,  and  his  limbs  in  condition  to  It  will  be  noticed  that  our  fac-similes  are  from 
perform  their  respective  functions.  Verily,  mar-  different  newspapers,  and  of  various  dates, 
velous  has  been  the  advancement  within  little   

more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  this  one  depart-  ,  ,f  any  <me  ofour  re;uleri  fcels  himscif  especially  fitted  io 

ment  of  human  progress  !    Kven  since  the  first  wntc  briefly  upon  "  Railroad*  in  the  United  States,"  nrc 

jniroduction  of  railroads  into  our  country — nay,  shall  lie  happy  to  hear  from  him. 


A  SCRAP  OF  VALLEY  HISTORY. 

By  Isaac  Smicker. 

Frederick  County,  Virginia,  was  a  portion  of  Mrs.  Uustis,  took  his  seat  in  the  Colonial  Legisla- 
te "Northern  Neck  of  Virginia,"  most  of  it  live  Assembly,  and  resigned  his  military  commis- 
Ueir.g  within  the  "grant  to  Lord  Fairfax."  The  sion.  He  was  elected  to  said  body  by  Frederick 
mouthful  George  Washington,  assisted  by  a  young  County.  Colonel  Washington  had  three  com^ti- 
Fairfax,  was  engaged,  from  1748  to  1751,  in  stir-  !  tors.  Lord  Fairfax  wrote,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
veying  Lord  Fairfax's  lands,  in  said  county.  Dur-  election,  to  a  mutual  friend,  "I  fear  Colonel 
:ng  one  of  those  years,  Lord  Fairfax  removed  to  Washington  will  be  hard  pushed."  An,/  he  was. 
Fairfax  County,  and  built  "  Greenway  Court"  Sparks  says  the  election  cost  him  jQ^f)  6s  (about 
<  named  after  an  ancestral  seat  in  England  ,  about  $200  i,  and  he  gives  some  of  the  items  of  the  bill, 
twelve  miles  south-cast  of  Winchester,  the  county-  as  follows:  "A  hogshead  of  punch,  thirty-five 
>ea:.  "  where  he  lived  in  a  state  of  baronial  hos-  gallons  of  wine,  forty-three  gallons  of  strong  beer, 
pitality,  until  his  death,"  in  178;.  During  the  a  barrel  of  punch,  besides  cider,  and  dinner  for 
Indian  wars,  after  Hraddock's  defeat,  he  was  Lord-  I  his  friends  I"  The  verification  of  this  bill  can  be 
Lieutenant  of  the  county.  Washington,  the  young  found  in  the  foot-note  on  page  98,  in  "The  Fair- 
surveyor,  was  often  a  welcome  guest  at  "  Greenway  faxes  of  America." 

Court."  In  1  755-56,  he  Washington  ,  as  Colonel-  "  Fort  Loudoun,"  on  Loudoun  street,  Winches- 
Commandant,  erected  Fort  Loudoun,  in  Winches-  ter,  built,  and  long  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
let,  which  served  a  number  of  years  as  a  means  of  George  Washington,  came  frequently,  in  its  even 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  the  merciless  .  minutia,  its  deep  well  and  all,  under  the  writer's 
Uvages.  notice,  in  his  earlier  years,  as  did  also  'the  tomb 
On  the  24th  of  July.  1758,  Colonel  George  of  Ix)rd  Fairfax,  the  generous  patron  of  the  young 
Washington  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  House  surveyor,  and  who,  later,  so  conspicuously  mani- 
of  Burgesses,  from  Frederick  County.  For  five  fested  his  ardent  friendship  for  the  gallant  corn- 
years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  military  servh  e  mandant  <>{  "  Fort  Loudoun." 
of  the  Colony,  with  headquarters  a  portion  of  the  Lord  Fairfax  and  Colonel  Washington,  gave  to 
time  at  Winchester.   In  January,  1759,  he  married  Frederick  County  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its 
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consequence  and  importance.  To  them  was  it 
indebted  for  much  of  the  consideration  in  which 
it  was  held  abroad — for  its  superior  reputation, 
its  high  character. 

There  was  considerable  intermarrying  and  col- 
lateral relationship  between  the  Washingtons,  Fair- 
faxes, and  Lees.  The  fifth  Lord  Fairfax  had  inter- 
married with  Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  Lord 
Culpepper,  the  Colonial  Governor  from  1680  to 
1683,  and  by  said  marriage  had  succeeded  to  the 
proprietorship  of  the  "  Northern  Neck  of  Vir- 
ginia." Lawrence,  brother  of  George  Washing- 
ton, married  Anne  Fairfax,  who  also  married 
Colonel  George  Lee,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband.  The  ninth  Lord  Fairfax  was  married  to 
Louisa  Washington ;  and  Warner  Washington  (Gen- 
eral Washington's  nephew)  intermarried  with  Han- 
nah Fairfax.  Perrin  Washington  and  Farinda 
Fairfax  were  also  married. 

A  number  of  the  Washington  family,  besides 
the  illustrious  Father  of  his  Country,  settled  in 
Frederick  County.  Among  these  was  Colonel 
Charles  Washington,  his  brother,  proprietor  of 


the  village  of  Charlestown,  best  known,  in  mo- 
dern times  as  the  place  where  John  Brown  was 
hung.  John  Augustine  and  Thornton  Washington, 
also  resided  in  "  the  Valley"  in  early  times,  where 
they  were  prominent  men. 

Thomas,  the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax,  and  proprietor 
of  "  Greenway  Court,"  was  the  grandson  of  Lord 
Culpepper.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and 
possessed  of  literary  taste.  He  possessed  many 
good  qualities,  but  was  considered  somewhat 
eccentric.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  accomplished 
manners,  which,  says  Archdeacon  Barnaby,  he 
had  acquired  in  his  early  youth,  at  Leeds'  Castle, 
at  the  University,  and  in  the  English  army.  He 
lived  greatly  beloved  by  his  friends,  and  died 
universally  lamented.  His  death  occurred  at 
"Greenway  Court,"  early  in  the  year  1782,  after 
he  had  passed  into  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  buried  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
which  he  founded,  in  Winchester,  where,  on  a 
memorial  tablet,  are  inscribed  the  time  of  his 
birth  and  death,  also  his  age,  and  general  charac- 
teristics and  excellencies. 
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By  William  J.  Buck. 


While  arranging  the  voluminous  correspond- 
ence of  the  Penn  Manuscripts  lately  acquired  by 
this  society,  I  had  my  attention  arrested  by  a  men- 
tion therein  of  a  discovery  made  of  our  anthracite 
coal  as  early  as  1 766,  and  a  sample  thereof  actually 
sent  in  the  summer  of  that  year  to  England,  to 
test  by  experiment  the  value  it  might  possess.  As 
I  expected,  this  information  proved  gratifying,  for 
no  published  account  could  I  find  anywhere,  in 
|>oint  of  time,  of  so  early  and  positive  a  knowledge 
of  coal.  This  encouraged  me  to  proceed  in  the 
preparation  of  a  paj>cr  on  that  subject. 

I  shall  give  the  account  of  this  information  from 


1  This  excellent  paper  was  read  by  its  author  l>cfiire  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
January  4th,  ult.  We  have  concluded  to  give  the  entire 
report  as  furnished  us  by  Mr.  Buck,  but  finding  too  pressing 
demand  upon  our  space  to  admit  of  our  publishing  all  in  this 
number,  we  divide  it,  reserving  about  half  for  the  April 
Monthly. 


the  original  letter  written  by  James  Tilghman, 
in  this  city,  dated  August  14,  1766,  and  addressed 
to  the  Proprietaries,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn, 
Spring  Garden,  London.  At  the  close  of  four 
compact  pages  on  other  matters,  it  says,  ««  My 
brother-in-law,  Colonel  Francis,  one  of  the  officers 
who  lately  applied  to  you  for  a  grant  of  some  lands 
in  the  Forks  of  Susquehanna,  when  there  shall 
be  a  purchase  of  the  Indians,  has  lately  made  an 
excursion  into  those  parts,  and  has  removed  a  good 
many  of  the  people  settled  upon  the  Indian  lands, 
partly  by  persuason  and  partly  by  compulsion, 
which  has  made  the  Indians  pretty  easy  to  appear- 
ance. He  went  up  the  Northeast  Branch  as  far  as 
Wyoming,  where  he  says  there  is  a  considerable 
body  of  good  land,  and  a  very  great  fund  of  coal 
in  the  hills,  which  surround  a  very  fine  and  exten- 
sive bottom  there.  This  coal  is  thought  to  l>e 
very  fine.  With  his  compliments,  he  sends  you  a 
piece  of  the  coal.    This  bed  of  coal,  situate  as  it 
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is  on  the  side  of  the  river,  may  some  time  or  other 
be  a  thing  of  great  value."  By  way  of  postscript 
he  adds:  "The  coal  is  in  small  packages  of  the 

Governor's." 

The  letter  that  communicated  this  important 
information,  on  inspection  will  be  found  to  be 
still  in  excellent  preservation,  though  written  one 
hundred  and  eight  years  ago.  In  a  reply  from 
Thomas  Penn,  dated  London,  the  following  7th 
of  November,  to  Mr.  Tilghman,  he  says  in 
acknowledgment: — "I  desire  you  will  return  my 
thanks  to  Colonel  Francis  for  his  good  services  in 
removing  the  intruders  that  were  settled  on  the 
Indians'  land,  and  for  the  piece  of  coal  which  we 
shall  have  examined  by  some  persons  skilful  in 
that  article,  and  send  their  observations  on  it." 
Although  I  made  further  researches,  I  could  not 
find  anything  more  in  regard  to  it.  My  impres- 
sion is  that  no  report  was  ever  received,  owing 
to  the  troubles  of  the  times,  which  terminated  in 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  power  that  the 
Perms  had  exercised  over  the  colony  for  nearly 
1  century,  and  the  matter  in  consequence  ceased 
to  be  of  interest  to  them,  and  quietly  dropped. 

The  next  mention  we  learn  of  coal  in  this  sec- 
tion, is  from  a  draft  by  Charles  Stewart,  from  a 
survey  made  in  1768,  of  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  the 
[  resent  borough  of  Wilkesbarre,  which  has  "  stone- 
coal"  marked  thereon.  In  a  communication 
written  by  Jesse  Fell,  of  the  said  town,  December 
t,  i8j6,  he  mentions  that  Obadiah  Gore,  a  Con- 
necticut settler  there,  had  informed  him  of  having 
used  it  with  his  brother,  Daniel  Gore,  both  black- 
wniths  by  trade,  and  that  they  were  "  the  first," 
to  use  his  words,  "  that  discovered  and  used  this 
coal  in  their  blacksmith  fires,  and  found  it  to 
answer  their  purpose  well.  This  was  before  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and,  as  near  as  I  can  collect 
the  information,  about  the  year  1770  or  1771,  and 
it  has  been  in  use  ever  since  by  blacksmiths  of  the 
place."  This  is  the  earliest  mention  I  have  any- 
where found  of  applying  it  to  any  practical  purpose. 

From  the  Penn  Manuscripts,  we  learn  that  the 
public  mind  became  excited  on  the  report  of  a 
di>covery  of  coal  in  Bucks  county,  as  early  as  1760, 
and  which  appears  to  have  even  interested  Thomas 
Penn  ;  for  in  a  letter  of  August  22,  he  says:—"  I 
have  been  informed  that  there  is  coal  found  in 
Pennsbury.  it  is  said  in  Springett's  part.  Let 
»rac  search  be  made  to  find  where  this  coal  lies, 


and  inform  me."  Richard  Hookley,  in  a  reply 
dated  Philadelphia,  May  29th,  of  said  year,  on 
this  matter  says: — "  As  to  your  inquiry  about  Mr. 
Springett  Penn's  part  of  Pennsbury  Manor,  I  have 
got  all  y*  information  I  could  relating  to  it,  as 
well  as  to  the  coal  mine  said  to  be  on  it,  which 
from  all  accounts  that  I  have  collected  is  thought 
not  to  be  so.  Mahlon  Kirkbride,  Samuel  Hunting, 
and  one  Crozier,  the  two  last  tenants  on  y*  place, 
know  nothing  of  it,  the  person  who  first  gave  \* 
information  wanted  to  be  let  in  for  a  share,  or 
receive  a  sum  of  money  for  his  discovery,  before 
he  would  show  where  it  was,  and  upon  the  whole 
I  believe  no  one  would  give  much  for  the  land 
for  y*  chance.  I  think  it  is  strange  that  y' 
neighbors  and  tenants  should  know  nothing 
about  it,  if  there  was  one,  which  they  dec  lare 
they  do  not."  Then  he  adds,  "Wood  grows 
very  scarce  and  dear,  and  a  large  quantity  is  on 
that  tract,  which  in  a  few  years  would  sell  for  a 
great  sum  of  money."  We  thus  sec  by  this  state- 
ment that  even  more  than  a  century  ago,  wood  for 
the  purposes  of  fuel  was  becoming  an  object  of 
some  interest,  and  attracting  attention,  owing  to 
its  rapid  diminution  in  clearing  the  lands  and  for 
the  purposes  of  consumption,  and  that  they  were 
then  looking  to  coal  to  supply  its  place. 

The  earliest  mention  I  have  been  enabled  to 
find  of  bituminous  coal  within  the  present  limits 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  on  the  Conemaugh  river,  a 
short  distance  below  the  present  town  of  Saltzburg, 
as  early,  perhaps,  as  1750,  and  I  know  not  later 
than  1754,  derived  from  documents  of  that  time 
whose  authority,  I  shall  at  present  withhold. 
Captain  Thomas  Hutchins  in  his  Topography, 
mentions  coal  as  being  abundant  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  at  Fort  Pitt  (now  Pittsburgh),  in  1760, 
and  that  the  garrison  had  even  then  made  use  of 
it.  This  is  in  part  confirmed  by  the  journal  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Beatty,  published  with  the  Life  of 
Brainard,  who  mentions  a  visit  he  paid  in  1766  to 
the  hill  opposite  the  Fort,  and  states  that  "the 
body  of  coals  had  been  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
workmen,  set  on  fire  a  twelve  month  before,  and 
were  thus  burning  almost  entirely  underground. 
Some  parts  of  the  mountain  were  undermined  and 
fragments  of  it  with  the  trees  are  fallen  down."  I 
suppose  it  isthisauthority  to  which  Mr.  Morse  in  his 
Geography  |  Boston  ed.  1802,  Vol.  1 )  alludes  as  to 
I  a  coal  mine  being  on  fire  in  1765.  Thomas  Penn 
I  in  a  letter,  dated  May  12th,  1769,  in  regard  to  the 
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laying  out  of  Pittsburgh,  says:  "I  would  not 
engross  all  the  coal-hills,  but  rather  leave  the 
greater  part  to  others  who  may  work  them."  Dr. 
Schoepf  who  was  here  in  1 7X3,  speaks  also  of  the 
great  beds  of  coal,  and  of  the  advantages  so  cheap 
and  abundant  a  fuel  must  confer  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  place. 

We  have  also  further  evidence  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution  of  the  value  that  was  set 
on  coal  for  mechanical  purposes.  We  find,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Committee  of  Safety,  resolved 
Decembers,  '  775'  that  James  Biddle  and  Colonel 
Daniel  Roberdeau,  be  a  Committee  of  Inspection 
and  Observation  fur  this  city,  and  to  take  up  the 
sea  coal,  which  had  been  ordered  to  be  thrown 
in  the  river  from  Mr.  Stewart's  ship,  and  that  it 
•*  be  used  at  the  air  furnace,  intended  to  be 
built  for  the  casting  of  cannon,"  and  also  to 
procure  an  additional  supply  of  the  same  for  the 
umj  of  said  board.  On  the  7th,  an  inquiry  was  or- 
dered to  be  made  as  to  the  quantity  of  coal  in  the 
city,  and  the  report  was  that  from  Market  to  Vine 
street,  2687  bushels  were  in  private  hands.  On 
December  15th  following,  the  Committee  of  Safety 
are  informed  by  Samuel  Howell  that  he  has  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  sea  coal  in  the  Island  of  Ja- 
maica. When  it  was  resolved  that  he  write  to 
>,iid  Island  for  a  cargo  to  be  delivered  here  at  3 
shillings  currency  per  bushel,  or  less.  As  we  hear 
nothing  further  of  this  contemplated  importation, 
I  suppose  it  was  given  up,  and  instead,  August  31, 
1776.  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr.,  and  Owen  Biddle 
were  appointed  to  employ  proper  persons  to  bring 
coal  from  Virginia,  contracted  for  by  the  late 
Committee  of  Safety.  Of  course  this  was  bitumi- 
nous coal,  but  by  this  action  we  clearly  perceive 
the  value  set  upon  it  for  their  purposes  above  all 
other  kinds  of  fuel,  of  which  they  then  had  any 
knowledge.  We  can  observe  in  all  these  pro- 
ceedings the  very  little  they  must  have  known  at 
that  time  of  the  invaluable  cod  beds  in  this 
State,  to  which,  however,  shortly  they  were 
to  turn  their  attention.  An  armory  having  been 
built  at  Carlisle,  for  the  use  of  the  gunsmiths  par- 
ticularly, two  Durham  boats  were  sent  from 
H  irris's  Ferry,  now  Harrisburg,  up  the  Susque- 
h  mna  to  Wyoming  for  anthracite  coal,  and 
about  twenty  tons  were  purchased  from  Mr. 
deer  and  brought  down  to  that  place,  whence  it 
was  hauled  to  Carlisle,  in  wagons,  and  which 
appears  was  done  annually  during  the  Revolu- 


tionary War.  This  coal,  we  learn,  was  obtained 
from  a  bed  belonging  to  Judge  Hollenback,  one 
mile  above  Wilkesbarre,  near  the  mouth  of  Mill 
Creek. 

John  David  Schoepf,  in  his  Travels,  mentions  a 
visit  he  made  in  17S3  to  a  bed  of  brilliant  black 
coal,  a  mile  above  Wyoming,  which  on  handling 
leaves  no  taint,  and  burns  without  emitting  an 
offensive  odor.  That  it  was  so  abundant  as  to  be 
obtained  without  any  c  harge.  He  further  tells  us 
that  a  smith  had  erected  workshops  near  it,  and 
s|>oke  highly  of  its  value.  He  noticed  the 
numerous  impressions  of  plants  between  the  shale 
and  the  coal,  which  he  believes  proves  its  origin  and 
great  antiquity.  It  is  found  here  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  valley.  Several 
miles  from  Wyoming,  he  further  remarks,  at 
Jacobs's  Plains,  is  a  spring,  on  the  surface  of  which 
floats  a  tenacious  fatty  matter,  depositing  a  yellow 
sediment.  The  water  has  an  uncommonly  bitter 
taste  and  certainly  contains  coal  oil,  coming  as  he 
conjectures  from  the  neighboring  coal  beds.  He 
tells  us  he  found  specimens  of  coal  in  the  Swatara 
Creek,  in  Lebanon  county,  and  learned  of  its  exist- 
ence up  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna. 
This  same  year  he  also  visited  Carlisle,  where  he 
informs  us  that  just  outside  the  town  are  situated 
four  rows  of  old  and  new  buildings,  in  which 
during  the  war  a  number  of  workmen  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  muskets,  swords,  and  wrought- 
iron  cannon  of  great  strength.  These  statements 
of  Dr.  Schoepf  at  this  early  date  are  not  without 
interest,  and  show  that  he  was  a  close  and  intelli- 
gent observer,  and  of  which  for  this  use  I  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  translating  from  the 
original  German. 

The  earliest  authority  we  find  for  the  existence 
of  coal  anywhere  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  present 
town  of  Pottsville,  is  William  Scull's  map  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  published  in  1 770.  Coal 
is  marked  thereon  at  three  places,  commencing 
about  two  miles  west  of  said  through,  and  extend- 
ing in  nearly  a  southern  direction  for  nearly  four 
miles.  It  is  also  indicated  on  the  same  map  about 
ten  miles  distant,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mahony 
Creek,  near  the  present  town  of  Gordon  or  Ash- 
land. It  is  not  now  known  who  first  made  this 
discovery,  but  its  location  on  said  map  at  this 
early  period  in  that  vicinity  is  important,  and 
goes  to  set  aside  considerable  that  has  been  pub- 
lished on  this  matter  as  erroneous. 
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The  Old  Ciiuich  at  Derry,  Pennsylvania. 


The  nithless  destroyer  ycleped  "Improve- 
ment," too  oft  an  assumed  name  for  "Greed," 
has  swept  out  of  his  path,  one-by-one,  well-nigh 
all  the  edifices  of  the  olden  time  before  the  natal- 
day  of  our  republic.  But  few  survive  at  all,  even 
in  part, — fewer  still  have  entirely  escaped  his 
irreverent  hands.  While  yet  a  few  remain,  we  are 
happy  to  note  the  dawn  of  a  better,  more  patriotic 
spirit  among  our  j>cople,  and  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  fell  destroyer  will  1*  compelled  to  stay  his 
hand.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  our 
rejoicing  at  the  assured  success  of  the  coming 
Centennial  celebration,  is  the  conviction  that  it 
will  add  force  and  vigor  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
reverence  for  the  memorials  of  our  country's 
young  life,  and  thus  insure  the  safety  of  the  sur- 
viving relics,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  the  restora- 
tion of  those  that  have  been  "  improved"  to  their 
pristine  form  and  aspect. 

In  the  rural  districts,  "Improvement"  has  not 
marie  such  sad  havoc,  and  many  precious,  quaint 
mementoes  may  yet  be  found  of  the  humble  tastes, 
the  unassuming  simplicity,  and  mayhap  the  limited 


I  resources,  of  our  forefathers.  These  mementoes 
occur  frequently  in  the  form  of  meeting-houses  or 

j  churches.  We  present  herewith  an  exterior  and  an 
interior  view  of  one  of  the  oldest,  best-preserved, 
and  most  interesting  of  these  ancient  sanctuaries. 1 
On  the  line  of  the  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad, 
some  thirteen  miles  from  Harrisburg,  is  a  smalt 
station  called  Derry.  Here,  in  1719,  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Presbyterians,  then  quite  numerous  in 
the  vicinity,  obtained  from  the  Colonial  Proprie- 
tors the  grant  of  aliout  forty  acres  of  land  for  a 
church  and  burial-ground,  and,  during  the  same 
year,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  chun  h, 
which  was  completed  and  occupied  early  in  1720. 


1  If  any  of  our  readers  know  of  other  edifice*  of  r.ntc- 
Revolution  times  Mill  standing,  cither  in  the  vicinity  ol  their 
homes  or  elsewhere,  and  will  send  us  account*  of  the  same, 
with  illustrative  views,  when  available,  we  shall  lie  obliged. 

,  Dr.  Lossing's  admirable  series,  of  papers  on  "  The  Historic 
Building"  will  necessarily  comprise  only  the  mure  conspic- 

1  uous,  and  those  which  have  special  historic  associations. 
There  are  many,  like  Derry  Church,  intensely  interesting, 
though  not  notably  "  historic." 
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This  church  still  stands  unaltered,  as  shown  in  our 
engravings,  and  is  still  used  for  the  high  and  holy 
purpose  for  which  it  was  erected  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  hall'  ago. 

The  church  is  constructed  of  oak  logs,  two  feet 
thick,  which  arc  covered  with  hemlock  boards  on 
the  outside.  The  inside,  as  well  as  the  outside,  is 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  considering  its 
age,  doubtless  owing  to  the  excellence  and  dura- 
bility of  the  material  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  pews,  floors,  etc.,  viz.,  yellow  pine,  cherry 
and  oak.  The  iron  work  is  of  the  most  primitive 
and  antique  description  ;  and  the  heavy,  hand- 
wrought  nails  by  which  the  hinges  are  secured  to 
the  pew-  and  entrance  doors  are  extremely  tena- 
cious and  difficult  to  loosen,  notwithstanding  their 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four  years  of  service.  The 
window  'glass  was  imported  from  England. 

The  pegs  in  the  wall,  shown  in  the  interior  view, 
were  used  by  the  sturdy  pioneers  to  hang  their 
rifles  upon  ;  a  rifle  was  then  the  indispensable 
companion  of  every  man  even  in  going  to  God's 
house,  as  attacks  by  the  Indians  at  that  period 
were  of  almost  daily  occurrence ;  and  there  is  yet 
to  be  seen  many  a  bullet  imbedded  in  the  solid 
oak  walls  of  Derry  Church. 

The  communion  service,  which  is  very  ancient,  1 
is  supposed  to  be  composed  of  an  alloy  of  silver  | 
and  pewter,  and  bears  upon  the  bottom  of  each 


piece  the  royal  arms  of  England,  with  the  words, 
"  Richard,"'  «  King." 

The  churchyard  contains  the  dust  of  some  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  of  Pennsylvania,  among  whom  the 
more  notable  arc: — Rev.  Mr.  Elder,  who  was  the 
first  pastor  of- this  church,  officiated  for  sixty  years, 
and  was  ^so  the  stone  informs  us),  "also  Colonel 
of  the  Paxton  Rangers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend 
the  settlement  from  Indians;"  David  Brainerd,  the 
Indian  missionary  ;  William  Bertram,  who  died  in 
1746,  aged  seventy-two  ;  John  Campbell,  whodied 
February  24th,  1734,  aged  seventy-eight.  An  im- 
mense stone,  rudely  carved  in  antique  letters,  bears 
this  legend  : 

"  Under  thin  stone  lys  entombed 
J.inics  Campbell'*  dust,  you  see, 
Who  was  as  healthy  and  as  strong 

As  many  that  may  be ; 
But  now,  by  Death,  who  all  devours, 

l>  laid  up  in  (his  cell, 
With  crawling  worms  and  reptiles  base, 
lie  is  obliged  to  dwell. 
He  died  May  31st,  1771,  about  the  age  of  80. 
Also, 

Agnes,  his  second  wile, 
She  died  Apnl  3d,  1757,  alraut  the  age  of  50." 

Another,  of  more  recent  date,  informs  us  that 
"  Here  lies  Catherine  Steel,  who  in  her  time 
raised  nineteen  orphan  children,  died  in  1803, 
aged  eighty-three." 


Interior  uf  Old  Drrry  Church. 
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The  following  interesting  specimen  of  sharp 
newspaper  criticism  is  copied  from  The  Continental 
Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser,  "Printed  by  John  , 
dill,  in  Court- Street,"  Boston,  October  oth,  1777. 
The  "Lord  Stormont"  was  David  Murray,  Viscount 
Stormont  and  Earl  of  Mansfield  The  "uncle"  ; 
was  William  Murray,  Earl  of  Mansfield,  a  British 
lawyer  and  orator  of  great  eminence.  He  was 
appointed  Solicitor-General  in  1743,  Attorney- 
General,  in  1754,  and  Chief-Justice  of  "the 
King's  Bench"  two  years  latei  ;  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  he  presided  over  that  high 
tribunal  with  distinguished  honor.  He  won  the 
ill-will  of  the  popular  party  by  a  decision  in  the 
libel  case  against  Woodfall,  for  the  publication  of 
"Junius's  Letters,"  and  in  1780,  during  the  riots, 
his  house  in  London  was  burned  down  by  a  mob. 
We  find  no  record  of  his  incarceration  at  Newgate. 

"  What  a  contemptible  novice,  Mr.  Printer, 
Lonl  Stormont  is.  If  my  memory  serves  me  right, 


the  uncle  of  this  idiot,  who  cannot  write  any  kind 
of  sense,  was  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  being 
secretary  to  the  Pretender,  and  the  whole  clan  is 
of  the  same  cast.  Yet  this  quandomite,  in  his 
own  person,  says:  The  King's  ambassador,  that  is, 
the  King's  rebel  ambassador  "receives  no  letters 
from  rebels."  Why  not,  sir,  I  am  sure  it  is  a  very 
natural  correspondence?  And  I  can  find  no  other 
reason  why  you  should  decline  it,  than  because  two 
of  a  trade  cannot  agree.  Another  curiosity  in  his 
answer  is,  that  he  "  receives  no  letters  from  rebels, 
but  when  they  come  to  ask  mercy;"  whereas  it  is 
evident  he  had  both  received  and  read  the  com- 
missioners' letters,  or  he  could  not  have  known 
their  contents. 

"  Send  the  Ikiv  home,  and  let  him  learn  lo  spell  ; 
Get  a  good  birch  and  warm  hi  in  well, 
'T  will  mend  his  manners,  help  and  cure  his  fits. 
And  frequent  flogging  bring  him  to  his  wits. 

COMUS." 


TORY  COUNTERFEIT-VENDORS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION.' 


"  Boston,  October  9. 
"It  may  be  proper  to  let  the  public,  know,  that 
it  now  plainly  appears,  that  one  Green,  Smith, 
and  others,  have  been  employed  during  the  last 
tall  and  winter,  in  bringing  counterfeit  bills  from 
Long  Island,  in  order  that  they  might  be  spread 
throughout  the  country,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  our 
moncv.  There  was  a  long  chain  of  tories  extend- 
ing from  Londoners  to  Hollis  in  New  Hampshire, 
from  thence  by  way  of  Groton  and  Shrewsbury,  in 
the  County  of  Worcester,  and  so  to  New-Fane,  in 
the  State  of  Vermont,  and  from  thence  to  York 
government  :  the  persons  composing  this  hellish 
chain  had  their  meeting  frequently,  kept  lists  of  the 
names  of  those  who  were  of  their  company,  and  in 
confederacy.  I  here  lay  before  the  public  some 
extracts  of  the  confession  of  Green,  who  lately 
evrajxd  from  Worcester  gaol— after  we  got  upon 
l  ong  Island,  he  says  '  wc  went  to  Jamaica  and 
to  Brooklitie,  there  I  saw  Governor  Wcntworth,  he 
asked  me  if  I  came  to  tarry !  I  told  htm  no,  he 
asked  me  if  I  came  to  join  the  British  troops  1 

»  Coj-ied  from  the  same  paper  as  the  above. 


I  told  him  no:  Church  then  told  him  what  our 
business  was — he  then  asked  him  how  he  made  out 
with  the  money  he  received  from  Col.  Starks  and 
him  ?  he  said  he  had  made  out  very  well,  but  Smith 
had  got  into  gaol  ;  prior  to  my  leaving  Long  Island, 
Jeremiah  Fairbanks,  of  Harvard,  in  Massachusetts 
State,  and  Solomon  Stevens,  of  No.  4,  together 
with  Capt.  Peters,  of  Cohocs,  acquainted  me,  that 
they  wanted  to  send  out  a  quantity  of  money, 
about  600  dollars,  300  to  Col  Williams,  of  Draj>er, 
200  to  Edward  Smith,  and  100  to  one  Davis,  of 
Chesterfield  in  the  State  of  New  HamiVshire.' 

"  This  affair  is  so  well  studied,  and  so  certain  is 
the  punishment  which  awaits  the  perpetration  of 
these  fraudulent  acts,  that  these  vile  and  sordid 
wretches,  arc  fully  discouraged  from  proceeding 
on  a  plan,  whereby,  whigs  and  tories  are  equally 
liable  to  be  defrauded — that  the  motive  of  those 
who  receive  the  money  from  Long  Island,  is  as 
well  avarice  as  toryism  appears  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  there  has  been  found  upon  them  a 
[  number  of  counterfeit  moidorcs,  made  of  very 
base  metal,  and  not  more  than  one-third  so  heavy 
I  as  those  which  are  true." 
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THE  FIRST  EXPLORERS  OF  KENTUCKY. 


By  Samuel  Evans. 


The  valuable  contributor  to  the  Monthly,  Isaac 
Smuckek,  in  his  "  Items  of  Early-Time  Kentucky 
History,"  and  in  his  reply,  in  the  January  number, 
to  the  criticism  of  Mr.  Jones,  conveys  the  idea  that 
Christopher  Gist  was  the  first  white  person  who  ex- 
plored Kentuc  ky.  While  according  very  great  credit 
to  that  extraordinary  pioneer  for  his  daring  and  in- 
trepid conduct,  we  do  not  intend  that  some  of  our 
hardy  sons  of  Lancaster  County  shall  be  deprived 
of  their  share  in  western  explorations. 

A  very  large  emigration  from  the  North  of  Ire- 
land to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  took  place 
j  between  the  years  1720  and  1730.  They  at  once 
pushed  to  the  frontier  of  Chester  County,  and 
settled  along  Chicques  Alungo,  Swatara,  and  Pax- 
tang  Creeks,  in  Donegal  Township.  These  Scotch- 
Irish  were  a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  exceedingly 
pugnacious.  The  Penns  and  their  agents  in  Eng- 
land held  out  great  inducements  to  settlers  in  their 
Province.  And  these  Scotch-Irish  availed  them- 
selves of  the  invitation,  and  came  and  squatted 
upon  the  land  in  Donegal,  and  refused  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  to  pay  the  proprietors  any  quit-rents, 
or  take  out  patents  for  their  land.  They  selected 
generally  high  ground,  which  was  covered  at  that 
time  with  a  growth  of  scrub-oak  which  required 
but  comparatively  little  labor  to  clear.  A  large 
number  commenced  immediately  to  barter  with 
the  Indians,  some  of  whom  took  out  a  license,  and 
others  did  not.  Among  the  former,  were  James 
Latour,  a  French  Indian  trader  and  interpreter, 
who  lived  for  several  years  upon  the  banks  of 
Conestoga  Creek;  from  thence  he  removed  to 
Donegal,  and  lived  a  few  years  upon  a  farm  on  the 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  just  above  where  Mari- 
etta now  is.  Jonas  Davenport,  Edmund  Cartlidge, 
and  Henry  Baly  were  the  first  to  penetrate  as  far 
west  as  the  Alleghany  River  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians. They  were  closely  followed  by  Gordon 
Howard,  William  Wilkins,  John  Burt,  John  Harris, 
Thomas  Harris,  David  Hendricks,  John  Galbraith, 
George  Croghan,  and  Lazarus  Lowery,  the  last 
of  whom  first  took  out  a  license  to  trade  with  the 
Indians  in  1730.  He  lived  about  two  miles  from 
the  Susquehanna  River,  and  not  far  from  Donegal 
church.    He  had  four  sons;  namely,  James,  John, 


Daniel,  and  Alexander,  all  of  whom  took  out 
licenses  to  trade  with  the  Indians  as  they  respect- 
ively attained  their  majority,  and  became  noted 
traders,  and  large  landholders  ;  James,  the  oldest 
son,  took  out  a  license  first  about  the  year  1744. 
These  four  brothers  and  George  Croghan  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  Alleghany  River,  and  beyond, 
among  tribes  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio  River. 
They  spoke  the  language  of  several  tribes,  and  be- 
came great  favorites  of  the  Indians,  over  whom  they 
had  great  influence,  which  was  retained  for  many 
years.  In  thespringofi  750.au  Indian  set  firetoakeg 
of  powder  which  exploded  and  killed  John  Lowery 
and  an  Indian,  at  the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  The 
miscreant  made  his  escape  to  a  tribe  along  the  lakes, 
which  was  in  the  interest  of  the  French.  Shortly 
afterwards,  when  James  Lowery  and  his  men  were 
among  the  Picts  trading,  a  French  Indian  trader, 
who  had  been  placed  under  arrest  by  Celoron,  the 
commandant  at  De  Troit,  made  his  escape,  and 
fled  to  them.  The  Picts  at  once  clamored  to  take  his 
life,  suspecting  him  of  l>eing  a  spy;  some  wanted 
to  give  him  in  possession  of  James  Lowery  and 
his  men,  to  hold  until  the  Indian  who  had  blown 
up  John  Lowery  should  be  delivered  up.  Lowery 's 
men  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  Donegal 
(Col  Rec,  Vol.  V.,  page46i),  where  he  was  kept  for 
some  time.  An  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  influ- 
ence which  James  Lowery  and  George  Croghan 
had  with  the  Indians  along  the  Ohio,  when  the 
(Col.  Rec,  V,  483,)  commander  at  De  Troit, 
Celoron,  in  October,  1750,  ofTered  one  thousand 
dollars  for  their  scalps.  They  prevented  the  Ohio 
Indians  from  joining  the  Frenc  h. 

The  hostility  of  the  French  to  the  English 
traders  made  it  very  dangerous  for  the  latter  to 
trade  with  tribes  in  the  French  interest,  or  near 
their  forts.  A  number  were  murdered,  others  had 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  languished  in  prisons  in  Montreal  and  Quebec. 

In  the  fall  of  1752,  James  Lowery,  Alexander 
McGinty,  Jacob  Evans,  David  Hendricks,  and 
William  Powel,  of  Lancaster  County,  and  Jabez 
Evans,  of  Virginia,  all  Indian  traders,  went  to 
Carolina  to  trade  with  the  "Cuttawba"  tribe  of 
Indians,  who,  at  that  time,  lived  in  territory  now 
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embraced  within  the  limits  of  Tennessee.  On  the 
?6ih  day  of  January,  when  these  traders  were  return- 
ing through  Kentucky,  with  a  thousand  pounds 
worth  of  tries,  goods,  etc.,  they  were  attacked 
In  seventy  Indians  belonging  to  the  Coghnawagos, 
in  New  York  (who  had  been  on  the  war-path,  and 
had  gone  to  Carolina  to  fight  the  Oyadacku- 
chraiKKN.  and  were  returning1,  un  the  south  bank 
of  the  Kentuc  ky  river,  and  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Bine-Lick  town.  One  uf  the  Indians  was 
shot  through  the  arm  with  a  musket  bill.  They 
finally,  however,  overpowered  the  traders,  and 
took  tliem  prisoners  to  a  French  fort  on  the  Miami, 
thence  to  De  Troit  (Col.  Rec,  V,  663s).  James 
Lower?  made  his  escape,  and  arrived  at  his  home  in 
Donegal. 

The  Indians  sold  Jacob  Evans  and  Thomas 
Hyde  to  the  French  commander,  at  De  Troit.  Celo- 
ron  and  the  others  were  taken  to  Montreal.  Those 
two  were  afterwards  taken  prisoners  to  France. 
When  at  Montreal,  they  wrote  to  Robert  Sanders, 


at  Albany  (Col.  Rec,  V.,  627  >,  whocommunicated 
the  fact  to  Gov.  Hamilton,  and  he  at  once  sent  for 
Conrad  Weiser,  and  directed  him  to  go  to  Albany 
and  endeavor  to  procure  the  relea.se  of  these  unfor- 
tunate traders.  On  the  7th  day  of  August,  1 753,  he 
discovered  Evans  living  with  a  French  Indian 
scpiaw  as  an  adopted  son,  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York  (Col.  Rec.  V,  643). 

McGinty  and  two  or  three  of  these  traders  were 
ruined.  Mr.  Lowery  still  held  several  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  Donegal,  adjoining  his  brother 
John's  and  the  Gulbraiths'  farms. 

These  traders  traversed  Kentucky  both  ways, 
and  it  is  probable  some  of  them  had  traded  with 
the  Indians  in  Carolina  before  1752. 
•  We  hope  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  give 
these  traders  the  credit  of  exploring  Kentucky 
before  Gist  made  his  appearance  south  of  the  Ohio. 

Cannot  some  of  your  readers  furnish  a  sketch  of 
George  Croghan,  who  occupied  for  many  years  a 
prominent  part  in  Indian  affairs? 


WASHINGTON'S  ORDERLY  BOOKS. 

With  Notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossino,  LL.D. 


Headoiarters,  Verplanck's   Point,  Sunday, 

September  8,  1782. 

The  present  mode  of  encampment,  though  ex- 
tremely ornamental  and  convenient,  may,  without 
the  utmost  care,  subject  ns  to  the  loss  of  our  tents 
by  fire,  the  boughs  of  which  the  colonnade  is 
combed,  being  so  very  dry,  that  a  spark  of  fire 
or  a  candle  falling  among  them  would  not  fail  to 
set  them  instantly  in  a  blaze.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  therefore  recommends  the  greatest  cir- 
canspectioi)  to  the  officers  in  their  marquees  and 
tents,  and  directs  the  officers  of  police  to  see 
that  the  soldiers  do  not  make  use  of  fire  or  candles 
in  theirs." 

As  there  are  many  orders  for  checking  irregu- 

1  This  refer*  to  the  ornamental  and  useful  arrangements 
shielding  the  tents  from  the  ran,  liy  the  use  of  evergreen 
bweb.  mentioned  in  the  last  printed  portion  of  these  Or- 
derly Boob. 


larities,  with  which  the  women,  as  followers  of  the 
army,  ought  to  be  acquainted,  the  sergeants  of  the 
companies  to  which  any  women  belong  are  to  com- 
municate all  orders  of  that  nature  to  them,  and 
to  be  responsible  for  neglecting  so  to  do.' 

That  outposts  and  guards  may  be  reduced  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  expenses  and  abuses 
upon  them  reformed,  the  Commander-in-Chief 
!  orders  that  the  public  stores  of  every  kind  in  this 
State  shall  be  collected  and  deposited  at  West 
Point  and  Newburgh,  except  such  as  may  be  in- 
dispensably necessary  at  Albany  for  the  support  of 
the  Northern  posts.  If  circumstances  require  the 
continuance  of  magazines  at  any  other  places  than 
those  abovementioned,  the  Departments  concerned 
are  to  report,  with  their  reasons  at  large,  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief. 


'  These  were  wives  of  snMicre,  who  were  permitted  to 
follow  their  husbands,  and  perform  feminine  work  in  the 
camps. 
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HlUIKH  ARTERS,  YerpiaNck's  POINT,  SEPTEMBER 

9th,  178a. 

The  General,  in  visiting  the  landing-place  to- 
day, was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  boats  arc  now  moored. 

The  regiments  warned  for  duty  are  to  have  their 
arms,  accoutrements,  etc.,  inspected  on  their  regi- 
mental parade,  before  trsop- beating,  so  as  to  march 
immediately  after  to  the  grand  parade.  The 
Inspector  General  (or.  in  his  absence,  the  Inspector 
of  the  Northern  Army),  the  Adjutant-General, 
Brigadier-General  Huntington,1  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Barber,'  or  any  three  of  them,  are  ap- 
pointed  a  board,  to  examine  the  pretensions  of 
the  new  commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  who 
are  candidates  for  the  badge  of  merit.1  The 
board  will  report  their  opinion  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief.  All  certificates  and  recommendations 
will  be  lodged  with  the  Adjutant-General,  who 
will  occasionally  summon  the  board  to  assemble. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  recommends  to  the 
officers  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the*  carriage 
of  their  men,  either  upon  parade  or  marching, 


1  Jedediah  Huntington,  a  native  of  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
where  lie  was  Kirn,  in  August,  1 743.  He  took  an  early  and 
active  interest  in  the  political  movements  preceding  the  Re 
volution,  and  joined  the  Continental  army,  at  Cambridge,  in 
1775,  as  colonel  of  a  Connecticut  regiment.  In  May,  1777, 
he  was  promoted  to  brigadier-general,  and  joined  the  main 
army,  near  Philadelphia.  In  the  spring  of  1778.  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Hudson  River,  where  lie  was  a  member  of  the 
court  martial  that  tried  Gen.  Charles  I.ce  for  his  misconduct 
on  the  lield  of  battle,  near  Monmouth  court-house.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  court  licf'.re  which  Major  Andi6  was  tried. 
He  was  brevetted  major  general  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  resumed  his  business  as  a  merchant,  and  held 
several  important  civil  offices  in  his  native  State.  General 
Huntington  was  one  of  the  first  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions. 
He  died  at  New  London,  in  September,  1818, 

»  Francis  Barber,  Wn  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  in  1751. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  became  rector  of  the 
Academy  at  L'liiabelhtown,  New  Jersey,  and  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  there.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  his 
pupil  for  a  short  time.  He  entered  the  army  early  in  1776, 
as  major  of  a  New  Jersey  regiment;  was  promoted  to  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel,  and  liecame  Assistant  Inspector-General 
under  the  liaron  Steu!>eii.  Colonel  Harder  did  excellent 
service  during  the  war,  and  was  with  Washington  at  Vcr- 
planck's  Point  in  1 782,  and  at  Newburgh  in  1783.  On  the 
day  when  Washington  announced  to  the  army  the  glad 
tidings  of  peace,  Lieutenant-Colonel  liar!>er  was  killed  by 
the  falling  of  a  tree.    That  was  in  January,  1783. 

1  This  has  been  described  in  a  former  number  of  this 


more  especially  the  latter,  at  the  time  of  pxssing 
the  reviewing  officer,  or  the  officer  of  the  day. 
Nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  apt)earance  of 
a  soldier,  or  so  plainly  indicates  discipline,  as  an 
erect  carriage,  firm  step,  and  steady  countenance. 

Headqiarters,  Vekpi.anck's  Point,  September 
12,  1  7S2. 

The  Post  for  the  Southward  will  set  out  every 
Thursday  morning,  at  n  o'clock,  and  return  from 
thence  every  Sunday,  at  one  o'clock  p.  M. 

The  Post  for  the  Eastward  and  Northward  will 
set  out  every  Wednesday  morning,  at  1 1  o'clock, 
and  return  from  thence  every  Thursday,  at  twelve.* 

September  13,  1782. 
Afttr  Onifrs. 
At  half-after  7,  to  morrow  morning,  the  several 
brigades  will  parade  in  front  of  their  respective 
encampments,  wheel  to  the  right  by  platoons,  and 
(except  the  Second  New  Jersey  regiment,  which  is 
to  stand  fast)  march  to  the  right  in  open  columns 
until  they  have  their  distance,  when  they  will  halt, 
order  fire-locks,  and  wait  for  orders.  As  the  in- 
tention of  drawing  out  the  troops  to.morrow  is  to 
compliment  his  Excellency,  the  Count  de  Ro- 
chambcau,'  the  troops,  as  he  passes  them,  will  pay 


*  The  mails  in  the  few  mail  routes  then  established  in  the 
United  Slates,  were  carried  on  horscl>ack,  and,  on  some 
routes,  on  loot.  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  been  postmaster- 
General  of  the  Colonics,  was  made  Postmaster  Geneial  of 
the  United  Colonics,  in  July,  1775,  for  one  year,  and  until 
another  is  appointed  by  a  future  Congress."  He  issued  a 
circular  letter  on  the  subject,  and  sent  it  through  the  Colo- 
nies, on  which  was  a  rude  type-metal  cut  of  a  post  rider  on 
horseback.  During  Franklin's  service  as  Postmaster,  for  a 
little  over  a  year,  his  secretary  filled  al»out  two  quires  of 
foolscap  piper  w  ith  the  records  of  the  Department.  That 
book  may  now  be  seen  at  the  General  Post-office  in  Wash- 
ington Cltj . 

5  The  1  mmander  of  the  French  troops,  the  Count  dc 
lsochaml»eau,  had  arrived  at  Washington's  headquarters  that 
day,  and  his  army  was  following  closely  in  his  rear,  through 
New  Jersey  and  Rockland  county,  New  York,  with  the 
expectation  of  soon  embarking  for  Prance.  Potilics  in  Fng- 
lalid  had  taken  a  change  unfavorable  to  peace  with  the 
Americans.  The  death  of  the  Premier,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  had  dissolved  the  Cabinet.  Fox,  Hurkc,  Lord 
John  Cavendish,  I^ord  Kep|>cl,  and  others,  had  lelt  it.  and 
Lord  Shelburne  took  the  lead,  lie  was  appointed  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  by  the  king,  the  moment  the  death  of  Rn,. king- 
ham  was  announced.  It  was  well  known  that  the  king  was 
favorable  to  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  was  strenuously 
opposed  to  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  United 
States.    Lord  Shelburne  had  said :  "  The  sun  of  Great  Hri- 
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him  the  honors  due  the  Commander-in-Chief.  On 
this  occasion,  the  tallest  men  will  be  in  the  front 
rank. 

The  American  officers  of  every  grade  will  en- 
deavor to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
persons  of  the  General  officers  of  the  French 
army,  in  order  that  the  honors  due  to  their 
respective  ranks  may  be  paid  to  them.  Sentinels 
must  be  extremely  vigilant  and  attentive  on  their 
posts,  and  guards  very  alert  in  parading.  The 
t  officers  of  the  day  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  all 
pickets  and  guards  are  properly  posted,  and  that 
sentries,  when  they  salute,  front  in  the  same 
direction  as  their  guards;  they  will  also  see  that 
the  regulations  in  this  article  are  strictly  attended 
to.  with  respect  to  the  officers  of  the  French  as 
well  as  the  American  army. 

Headquarters,  Vf.rplanck's  Point,  September 
18,  1782. 

The  flat -bottomed  boats  furnished  by  the  several 
brigades,  to  assist  in  transporting  the  French  army, 
are  to  be  continued  until  further  orders. 

There  will  be  a  general  review  on  Saturday 
next.'    No  officer  (or  soldier  who  has  a  uniform 


tarn  will  set  the  moment  American  independence  is  acknow- 
ledge"!."  'I  lic-e  facts  made  Washington  doubtful  of  peace 
at  that  time.  "  That  the  king,"  he  wrote,  "  will  push  the 
war,  as  long  as  the  nation  will  find  men  or  money,  admits 
not  of  a  doubt  in  my  mind.  The  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  of  his  last  prorogueing  speech,  on  the  nth  of 
July,  plainly  indicates  it,  and  shows,  in  a  clear  point  of  view, 
the  impolicy  of  relaxation  on  our  part.  If  we  arc  wise,  let 
as  prepare  for  the  worst.  There  is  nothing  which  will  so 
•  r,  :  ■  luce  a  speedy  and  honorable  pr.v  c,  as  .1  state  of 
preparation  for  war;  and  we  must  cither  do  this,  or  lay  our 
account  to  patch  up  an  inglorious  peace,  after  all  the  toil, 
and  treasure  we  have  spent.  This  has  been  my  uni- 
form opinion;  a  doctrine  I  have  endeavored,  amidst  the 
universal  expectation  of  an  approaching  peace,  to  inculcate, 
an.!  which,  I  am  sure,  the  event  will  justify." 

So  wr<>te  the  Commander  in-Chief  to  James  M'Hcnry,  on 
tSie  lah  of  September,  1782. 

1  The  Commandcr.in  Chief  was  then  preparing  for  the 
formal  reception  of  the  French  army,  when  its  rear-guard 
come  up,  and  the  last  division  should  cross  over  the 
Kind's  Ferry.  That  event  was  to  take  place  on  Saturday, 
the  2tst  of  September.  It  will  be  perceived  that,  on  the 
torn,  Washington,  in  compliment  to  the  French,  gave  as  the 
/Ss^.V,  Louis  the  XVI  ,"  and  the  tounteriign,  "  Rocham- 
ucau"— "Chastcllua."  The  latter  was  then  in  temporary 
command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  French  army. 

The  translator  of  Chastellux's  •'  Trtnrls  in  Xorth  America" 
accompanied  the  French  army  from  Alexandria,  in  Virginia, 


suit,  and  ought  to  appear  in  the  ranks)  is  to  be 
absent.  The  Commander  in-Chief  gives  this  early 
notice,  that  the  men  may  appear  clean  and  to 
advantage.  The  General,  at  some  of  the  late 
manoeuvring,  has  discovered  in  some  instances  an 
inattention  in  marching;  for,  besides  the  loss  of 
step,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  an  awkward 
movement  to  a  division  or  platoon,  he  has  re- 
marked that  many  of  the  soldiers  do  not  step 
boldly  and  freely,  but  short,  and  with  bent  knees. 
The  officers  commanding  platoons  and  divisions 
will  see  that  these  defects  are  remedied,  and  that 
their  men,  while  marching  by  the  reviewing 
officer,  carry  their  bodies  erect,  look  well  up, 
incline  their  heads  to  the  right,  and  look  full  in 
the  face  of  that  officer— this  last  to  be  considered 
as  a  standing  order. 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  September 
19,  1782. 

rarole,  Louis  XVI.  ;  Countersign,  Rochambeau 
— Chastellux. 

For  duty  to-morrow,  First  York  and  Eighth 
Massachusetts  regiments. 

The  board  of  officers  appointed  in  the  orders 
of  the  9th  of  September,  to  examine  the  preten- 
sions of  the  candidates  for  the  badge  of  merit, 
will  be  pleased  to  inquire  into  the  grounds  on 
which  long  and  faithful  services  have  been  con- 
ferred in  the  different  corps;  they  will  correct  any 
error  they  shall  discover  to  have  taken  place,  and 
ascertain  the  most  unexceptionable  rules  for  intro- 
ducing uniformity  of  principle  and  practice  in 
extending  these  honorary  distinctions  to  all  who 
merit  them,  and  to  no  others,  agreeably  to  the 
original  intention.  The  board  will  decide  any 
questions  that  may  be  referred  to  them  on  the 


to  the  Hudson  River.  He  says,  when  the  army  encamped 
at  Alexandria,  "  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Hraddock,  the 
most  elegant  and  handsome  young  ladies  of  the  neighbor- 
hood danced  with  the  ofTic-rs  on  the  turf,  in  the  middle  of 
the  camp,  to  the  sound  of  military  music ;  and  (a  circum- 
stance that  will  appear  singular  to  F.uropean  ideas)  the  circle 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  composed  of  soldiers  who,  from  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  had  disengaged  themselves  from  their 
clothes,  retaining  not  an  article  of  dress  except  their  shirts, 
which,  in  general,  were  neither  extremely  long,  nor  in  the 
best  condition  ;  nor  did  this  occasion  the  least  embarrassment 
to  the  ladies,  manv  of  whom  were  of  highly  polished  man- 
ners, and  of  the  most  exquisite  delicacy ;  or  to  their  friends 
or  parents;  so  whimsical  and  arbitrary  are  manners." 
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subject,  and  report  their  proceedings,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Captain  Von  Heer's  troop  will  give  a  non- 
commissioned officer  and  four  dragoons  Only,  for 
the  grand  parade. 

Headquarters,  Yerplanck's  Point,  September 
20th,  17s;. 

Parole,  Rochambcau ;  Countersign,  Bourbonnois 
— Lorsonnois. 


For  the  day,  to-mor- 


row, 


M. -General  Heath, 
'  L. -Colonel  Miller, 
Major  Woodbridge, 
B. -Major  Williams, 
B.  -Q.  -Master  Appleton.' 


For  duty  to-morrow,  the  levies  of  the  New  York, 
First  and  Second  Connecticut  brigades.  The 
First  Jersey  regiment  will  relieve  the  First  Mas- 
sachusetts regiment,  on  fatigue  at  West  Point, 
the  2 2d  inst.  The  troops  are  to  be  paraded,  and 
ready  to  receive  the  General  precisely  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow.  As  the  ground  between  the 
New  York  and  First  Connecticut  brigades  is  very 
uneven,  the  latter  will  not  tlose  up  to  the  former 
until  the  General  has  passed  the  line  ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  has  passed  to  the  left  of  the  line,  the  interval 
between  these  two  brigades  is  to  be  filled  up,  and 
the  line  ready  to  wheel  on  the  signal.1 


1  This  was  the  daily  arrangement,  announced  in  General 

Orders,  giving  the  parole  and  countersign  for  the  day,  and 
designating  the  officers  of  the  day  for  the  following  day. 
These,  as  well  as  other  immaterial  matter,  have  been  omitted. 
It  will  he  perceived  that,  in  the  parole  and  Countersign  for 
the  day,  Washington  compliments  the  French. 

?  The  First  division  of  the  French  army,  under  the  Mar- 
quis de  diastellux,  arrived  at  the  King's  Ferry,  from  the 
South,  on  the  15th  of  September.  The  remainder  followed, 
ami  the  whole  had  crossed  the  river  on  Satuurday  morning, 
the  2lst  of  that  month.  Rochambeau,  in  his  Memoiri,  says, 
of  the  reception  of  his  army  at  Vcqilanck's  Point:  "Gen- 
eral Washington,  wishing  to  testify  his  respect  lor  France, 
and  his  recognition  of  the  l>encfits  she  had  rendered,  caused 
us  to  pass  between  two  lines  of  troops,  clad,  equipped,  and 

:  miv  I,  with  clothing  and  arm,  fo.m  France,  and*  from  ihc 

English  magazines  taken  at  YufkUMVII,  which  the  French 
army  hail  relinquished  to  the  Americans.  He  ordered  the 
drum-,  to  beat  a  French  march  during  the  whole  review,  and 
the  two  armies  rejoined  with  the  most  lively  demonstrations 
of  reciprocal  satisfaction.''  The  French  army  encamped  on 
the  left  of  the  American  army. 


Headquarters,  Yerplanck's  Point,  Saturday, 
September  21st,  1782. 
Parole,  Luzerne;  Countersign,  Vaudreuil,  Vio- 
menil.* 

Headquarters,  Yerplanck's  Point,  September 
22,  1782. 

By  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  by  the  resolve  of  the  Honorable  the  Con- 
gress, of  the  24th  of  July  last,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
William  Smith  is  appointed  Commissary  of  Pris- 
oners to  the  army  in  this  quarter,  and  is  respected 
as  such. 

Headquarters,  Yerplanck's  Point, Wednesday, 
September  25,  1782. 
Six  captains,  six  subalterns,  twelve  sergeants, 
twelve  corporals,  and  three  hundred  privates,  are 
immediately  to  be  drafted,  and  put  under  the 
direction  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  for  the 
purpose  of  transiting  fuel  to  West  Point,  for 
the  use  of  the  garrison.  The  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  are  to  be  taken  fron>  the 
line;  the  privates  arc  all  to  be  new  levies,  and 
taken,  in  squad  projwrtion,  from  the  brigades 
which  have  men  of  that  description. 

Headquarters,  Yerplanck's  Point,  Monday, 
September  30,  1782. 

The  levies  detached  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 
porting the  wood,  will  receive  from  the  regiments 
to  which  they  belong  their  proportion  of  tents, 
and  encamp  at  the  landing-places  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  or  wherever  the  Quartermaster- 
General  shall  direct. 

They  are,  until  further  orders,  to  be  excluded 
in  the  provision  returns  of  the  regiments  they 
served  in,  and  to  draw  on  returns  signed  by  the 
Quartermaster-General,  or  such  persons  as  he  shall 
authorize. 

In  the  orders  of  the  8th  inst.,  the  Commander- 
in-chief  pointed  out  the  danger  of  a  careless  use 
of  fire  in  camp.  He  now  directs  that  officers  on 
guard  may  prevent  their  sentinels,  or  others,  from 
making  fires  in  the  woods  where  there  is  no  en- 
campment;  and,  after  the  .publication  of  this 
order,  it  is  expected  that  the  field -officers  and  the 
Quartermaster  of  the  day  will  see  that  all  fires 
made  in  and  about  camp,  except  at  the  usual  and 
necessary  places  of  cooking  and  washing,  be  im- 


y  I  aurrne  was  the  French  minister  in  America.  The  other 
two  were  commanders  under  Rochamlttau. 
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mediately  extinguished,  and  those  who  make  them 
confined,  ami  brought  to  trial  for  disobedience  of 
orders.' 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  October  8, 

As  the  weather  has  become  so  cool  that  the 
shades  in  front  of  the  tents  can  be  of  no  further 
Utility,  they  are  to  be  taken  down  ;  the  leaves  and 
rubbish  must  be  removed,  and  the  wood  may  be 
made  up  for  fuel.  This  is  not  meant  to  extend  to 
detac  hed  bowers  which  do  not  join  the  tents,  and 
which  will  not  endanger  them  from  fire. 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  October  9, 
178*. 

The  Honorable  the  Superintendent  of  Finance 
having,  by  the  following  commission,  appointed 
Eiekiel  Cornell,  Est].,  Inspector  for  the  main 
array,  for  the  purposes  therein  mentioned,  he  is  to 
be  respected  and  obeyed  accordingly  : 

••  To  Ezekiel  Cornell,  Esquire,  greeting  : 

Whereas,  the  United  States,  in  Congress 
assembled,  did  on  the  7th  day  of  May  last, 
resolve,  in  the  words  following,  /.  e.,  'that  the 
Superintendent  of  Finance  be  and  hereby  is  au- 
thorised to  appoint  an  Inspector  for  the  main,  and 
another  for  the  Southern,  army,  to  take  care  that 
the  contracts  for  supplying  rations  be  duly  ex- 
ecuted by  the  contractors;  that  the  said  Inspect- 
ors shall  also  be  and  they  are  hereby  fully  cm- 
powered  and  directed  to  attend  to  the  expenditures 
of  public  property  in  the  several  departments  of 
the  army,  and  report  any  fraud  or  neglect  of  duty, 
or  other  misconduct  by  which  the  public  property 
is  wasted,  or  expense  unnecessarily  accumulated, 
so  that  the  party  charged  therewith  may  be  tried 
by  court-martial,  on  such  charges  exhibited  against 
him  by  either  of  the  said  Inspectors,  and  that 


neither  the  said  Inspectors  nor  the  said  contractors, 
or  their  property,  be  liable  to  arrest,  or  subject  to 
the  martial  law,  except  by  the  express  order  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  or  Commander  of  the  army 
to  which  the  Inspectors  respectively  shall  be 
appointed,  any  Resolutions  or  Acts  of  Congress 
heretofore  made  notwithstanding. 

"Now,  therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  authority 
so  as  aforesaid  vested  in  me,  I  do  hereby  appoint 
you,  Ezekiel  Cornell,  to  be  the  Inspector  for  the 
main  army,  giving  and  granting  to  you  the  said 
office,  with  all  and  singular  the  rights,  powers, 
privileges,  and  emoluments  to  the  same  belonging 
or  in  any  manner  appertaining.' 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the  office 
of  Finance,  this  19th  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1 782. 

Robert  Morris."1 

The  General  desires  that  chimneys  may  not  be 
built  to  the  tents  in  the  line,  until  his  further 
direction  shall  be  made  known.* 


1  There  bad  been  very  little  rain  in  the  Northern  and 
Hutem  Suies  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  of  1782  ; 
therefore  Washington,  as  we  observe,  issued  several  orders, 
enjoining  caution  concerning  lire  in  the  camp  and  in  the 
•MSI,  1 


a  Mr.  Morris  had  given  essential  financial  aid  to  the 
Patriots,  and  by  timely  help  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
saved  lite  cause  from  utter  ruin.  In  17S0,  Mr.  Morris,  with 
other  citizens  of  Phladelphia,  established  a  bank,  by  means  of 
which  three  million  rations  of  provisions  anil  three  hundred 
hogsheads  of  rum  were  forwarded  to  the  army.  Early  in  17S1, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  lo  be  Superintendent  of  Finance 
— Secretary  of  the  Treasury — and  was  invested  by  Congress 
w  ith  almost  .supreme  control  of  the  finances  ol  the  country, 
lie  found  the  Treasury  52,500,000  in  debt.  The  army  was 
destitute,  ami  the  credit  of  Congress  was  exhausted.  He  im- 
mediately took  measures  for  establishing  the  /iani  of  Xortk 
Amenta,  in  Philadelphia,  which  went  into  operation  early 
in  17S2,  with  a  capital  of  £400,000.  It  proved  efficient  in 
assisting  the  Government,  and  enabling  it  to  carry  on  its 
operations.  He  had  furnished  the  money,  in  17S1,  for  form- 
ing  the  army  and  t  arrying  on  the  successful  campaign  against 
Cornwall!*,  for  which  purpose  he  issued  his  own  notes  lo  the 
amount  of  $1,400,000.  This  patriotic  savior  of  his  country, 
furnishing  money  and  credit  when  the  Congress  lacked  both, 
was  (to  the  shame  of  our  Government  be  it  s]xjken)  allowed 
to  languish  in  a  del Jt Oft'  prison  in  his  old  age. 

3  This  order  was  given  when  the  Commander  in-Chief  was 
contemplating  a  removal  of  his  headquarter?  to  Newburgh, 
w  hich  was  afterwards  effected. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  TASTE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Rev.  William  Blackwood,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


The  Second  Edifice  or  the  Second  Prksiiytf.rian  Church  <»k  PHILADELPHIA. 
[See  the  engraving  of  llie  old  Academy,  on  |xage  196.] 


In  no  department  of  our  civilization  has  a  more  citizens  arc  dwelling  in  palaces,  amid  the  most 
decided  improvement  taken  place  than  in  that  of  famous  objects  which  the  sculptor,  the  painter, and 
church  architecture.  Our  cities  have  grown  apace,  the  workers  in  the  ceramic  and  metallic  arts  can 
until  at  length  our  leading  commercial  emporiums  produce,  and  yet  in  none  of  these  departments  has 
take  rank  with  the  marts  of  Tyre  and  Alexandria,  our  progress  been  more  remarkable  than  in  that 
in  the  olden,  and  with  Venice  and  Liverpool,  in  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Of  course,  in  the 
more  modern  times.  Our  modest,  plain,  and  early  years  of  Colonial  life  jxrople  were  obliged  to 
primitive  store,  with  its  assortment  of  household  lie  satisfied  with  the  plainest  structures.  A  meet- 
goods,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  owner  overhead,  ing-house,  or  a  church,  was  simply  a  square  or  a 
has  given  place  to  the  commercial  palace,  often  parallelogram  of  wooden  walls,  with  sashes  stiff 
larger  in  size  and  more  costly  in  construction  than  and  formal,  and  the  worshippers  contented  them- 
the  dwellings  of  European  princes.  Our  steam-  selves  with  benches,  or  scats  hard  and  angular  and 
ships  carry  our  flag  to  Europe  and  to  the  marts  unbending.  When  an  attempt  at  style  was  ventured 
of  the  Asiatics  beyond  the  broad  Pacific.     Our  on,  the  most  unmeaning  and  absurd  objects  were 
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often  introduced  as  ornaments.  When 
the  village  carpenter  rose  in  his  am- 
bition to  construct  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple, of  course  the  members  of  the 
Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corin- 
thian, were  huddled  together  in  sad 
confusion,  intermingled  with  orna- 
ments, the  product  of  the  brain  of 
him  who  superintended  the  erection 
oft  he  edifice.  Gables  were  orna- 
mented with  columns  which  sup- 
ported nothing.  Round-headed 
windows  were  placed  under  pre- 
tentious pediments,  thus  wasting 
money,  while  the  most  grotesque 
productions  were  made  to  attest  the 
lack  of  education  and  taste  on  the 
[■art  of  our  early  church-builders. 

In  process  of  time,  when  the 
Greek  fever  began  to  decline,  after 
stables  and  police  offices,  as  well 
as  churches,  had  been  erected  on 
the  "Grecian"  order,  and  when 
these  "  Greek  "  buildings  had  a  fair 
share  of  steeples,  more  or  less  lofty 
and  extravagant,  the  Gothic  archi- 
tects began  to  put  forward  their 
claims.  And  now,  if  possible,  a 
worse  state  of  things  began  to  pre- 
vail. Buttresses  were  introduced, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  entered 
into  the  mind  of  a  Wykeham,  a 
Waynflctc-,  a  Poorc,  a  Pudsey,  or  a  j 
Kiambard.  Pointed  windows,  with 
rectangular  panes,  were  placed  in 
formal  array ;  a  window  on  one 
side  of  a  door  being  duly  balanced 
by  a  window  on  the  other  side  of 
lie  door,  although  the  latter  was 
not  required  for  use  in  the  building. 
A  broad  window  was  balanced  by  a 
window  equally  broad.  A  picture  The  Presknt 
■H  designed  of  a  pleasing  exterior, 
utterly  ignoring  the  fact  that  internally  several  of 
the  windows  were  to  be  covered  by  staircases,  and 
almoit  always  heavy  galleries  were  built  so  as 
to  obscure  the  middle  of  half  the  windows  in  the 
structure.  The  artists  who  constructed  these 
Ubrics  and  the  men  wdio  paid  for  them,  seldom 
I<auscd  to  ask  themselves  how  their  parlors  and 
dining-rooms  would  look  with  a  heavy  mass  of 
Vol.  IV.— 13 


EUIKICE    OK    THE     SECOND     PtvESBYTKKI  AN    CHURCH      <  >¥ 
PHILADSLFHIA. 

wood  and  plaster,  running  across  the  middle  of 
their  windows,  and  thus  making  their  best  apart- 
ments ridiculous. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  efforts  in  erecting 
Gothic  churches,  our  builders  naturally  fell  into 
mistakes  which  are  now  recognized  on  all  hands. 
It  was  believed  that  Gothic  churches  must  be  or- 
(  namental,  and  therefore  the   most  incongruous 
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The  three  leading  defects  of  uneducated 
builders,  who  attempt  the  erection  of 
Gothic  buildings,  are,  i.  Balancing  part 
against  part,  so  that  if  on  one  side  of  a 
door  a  window  of  a  certain  size  be  re- 
quired, then  on  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
and  at  about  the  same  distance,  a  window 
must  be  placed,  even  though  the  internal 
exigencies  of  the  building  may  not  require 
it.  2.  A  disregard  of  chronology,  leading 
to  a  mixture  of  styles,  and  thus  producing 
a  building  which  is  utterly  incongruous. 

An  overloading  of  the  building  with 
needless  ornaments,  to  hide  defects  and  to 
please  the  eye,  but  which  are  out  of  place, 
and  which,  therefore,  are  offensive  to  an 
Wkslf.y  Cjiapki.,  New  York.  educated  eye. 

objects  were  gathered  and  heaped  on  them  in  i.  All  travelers  who  become  familiar  with  the 
wonderful  disorder.  great  models  which  are  presented  by  the  Cathedrals 

Every  educated  architect  knows  that  the  Nor-   and  old  churches  in  England  and  in  Normandy, 


soon  learn  the  fact  that  a  window  is  placed  just 
where  it  is  required,  and  of  the  size  that  is  needed 
for  use,  and  not  as  an  ornament,  or  to  balance 
another  window;  and  so  with  doors,  buttresses 
and  chimneys.  Every  member  is  placed  where 
use  demands  that  it  should  be ;  and  as  to  orna- 
ment, that  may  or  may  not  be  regarded,  according 
to  the  means  at  command,  or  the  use  which  is  to 
be  subserved  by  the  member.  In  the  erection  of 
churches,  the  mediaeval  builders  never  forgot  the 
fact  that  their  work  was  to  be  consecrated  to  God, 
and,  therefore,  they  never  ornamented  the  parts  of 


man  buttress  differs  from  the  buttress  of  the  Early 
English  Period,  and  the  Early  Pointed  from  that 
which  prevailed  in  the  Decorated,  and  the  still 
later  Perpendicular.  So,  also,  is  it  with  the  mould- 
ings of  arches.  Even  an  amateur  in  his  early 
student  days  can  at  once  say,  "that  moulding  is 
the  deep  cutting  of  the  Early  English,"  and 
"that,  so  much  shallower  in  its  indentation,  and 
flatter  on  its  surface,  is  indicative  of  a  later  style  ;" 
"that  is  the  character  of  the  Norman  pillar;" 
"that  of  a  pillar  in  the  Pointed;"  "  that  of  the 
Decorated;"  and  "that  of  the  Perpendicular." 
In  the  same  manner,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
heads  of  windows.  Here  everything  is  distinct, 
and  every  architect  who  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
can,  in  a  few  minutes,  make  a  pupil  comprehend 
the  essential  elements  of  each  period  or  style. 
But  for  a  considerable  time  in  our  country,  these 
matters  were  not  understood,  and  hence  the  oddest 
combinations  were  produced.  A  builder  set  about  to 
erect  a  church  in  the  Norman  style,  and  forthwith 
he  projected  buttresses  out  of  the  walls  that  be- 
longed to  the  Early  English,  the  Pointed,  or  the  Per- 
pendicular ;  or  he  started  with  the  design  of  produc- 
ing a  very  beautiful  church,  and  he  placed  as  many  Ou>  Lutheran  Church,  Philadelphia. 

ornamental  windows  in  the  building  as  he  could  their  buildings  which  were  level  to  the  eye  of  the 
devise ;  and  from  wall  towall  he  carried  aheavy,  flat,    beholder,  and  acted  meanly  and  niggardly  with 


dead-looking  ceiling.  The  incongruous  buildings 
thus  raised  resembled  a  dress  of  the  reign  of  an 
Edward  or  a  Henry,  with  ornaments  devised  by 
a  French  milliner  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Napoleon. 


parts  which,  because  of  distance,  could  not  be  so 
closely  examined.  Hence,  the  bosses  and  leaves 
in  the  lofty  groining  of  arches,  which  stood  sixty, 
eighty,  or  ninety  feet  above  the  spectator, 
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made  as  faithfully  accurate,  and  as  del'cate  in  their 
carving,  as  if  they  had  to  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

2.  It  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  the  statement, 
that  chronology  should  be  observed ;  that  in  the 
English  Cathedrals  there  is  a  great  variety  of 
styles.  The  fact  is  true,  but  nevertheless  the 
criticism  is  correct.  Take  York  Minster.  This 
great  Cathedral  was  erected  piece-meal,  but  each 
jiart  was  pure  in  the  style  of  the  day  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  when  it  was  built.  Thus,  the 
trar-vepts  were  erected  before  the  choir  and  the 
nave,  and  in  the  transepts  the  Early  English  style 
alone  prevails. «  As  the  nave  was  later,  all  its  mem- 
bers belong  to  the  period  when  it  was  built ;  it  is 
not  a  mixture  of  Norman,  Early  English,  and 
Decorated.  The  great  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  was 
erected  from  one  plan,  and  by  one  builder,  and 
therefore  it  is  uniform ;  nave,  choir,  transept, 
tower,  cloisters,  chapter-house,  being  all  in  the  Tran- 
sition style  from  Early  English  to  Decorated. 
Durham,  which  was  erected  at  different  times, 
presents  a  nave  and  choir  in  the  rich,  heavy 
Norman  ;  windows  in  the  transept  and  the  western, 


GrciCHOWTHX  HOIY  COMMVNIDN,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Christ  Church,1  Philadelphia. 
over  the  Galilee,  in  a  richly  Decorated  style  ;  and 
the  Chapel  of  the  Nine  Altars,  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Cathedral,  in  the  Transition  Early  English, 
Therefore,  purity  of  style  demands  that  the  mem- 


1  The  Second  street,  or  eastern  front,  is  here  presented 
The  first  church  edifice  of  this  parish  was  a  small  one  built 
in  1695.  The  growth  of  the  congregation  in  numbers  and 
wealth  soon  called  for  a  larger  and  more  costly  church,  and 
in  1727  a  commencement  was  made  upon  that  now  standing. 
An  eminent  Philadelphia  physician,  Dr.  Julin  Kearsley, 
furnished  the  design.  In  1729,  an  organ  was  placed  in  the 
new  church,  which,  as  yet,  was  without  the  eastern  front  or 
a  steeple,  the  church  hell  being  placed  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree. 
In  1731,  the  eastern  front  was  added,  and,  in  1733  and  '34, 
a  small  steeple  was  erected  upon  the  western  end.  In  1752 
and  '53,  a  lottery  was  inaugurated—"  a  scheme  to  raise 
£1012  iox.  to  finish  the  steeple  to  Christ  Church,  and  to 
purchase  a  ring  of  bells  and  a  clock."  The  "scheme" 
yielding  the  requisite  funds,  the  steeple  wa«  completed  in 
1754,  and  the  chime  of  hells  (weighing  about  eight  thousand 
pounds,  and  costing  about  /9001  was  procured  from  Eng- 
land. The  old  church  to-day  is,  externally,  as  it  was  in 
1754.  but  the  interior  has  changed  with  the  march  of  im- 
pi  cvtmtnt. 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  TASTE 


bers  of  that  style  shall  be  displayed  in  any  build- 
ing which  professes  to  be  built  in  that  style,  and 
that  they  shall  not  be  intermingled  with  the  forms 
of  another  period. 

3.  As  to  ornamentation,  Gothic  architects  never 
sought  to  make  their  works  attractive  by  mere  adorn- 
ment. They  never  designed  a  plan  or  an  elevation 
which  was  wanting  in  taste,  and  then  by  means  of 
elaborate  dress  attempted  to  conceal  the  poverty  of 
design.  Many  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  oldest 
works  are  spec  ially  free  from  ornament.  The 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  the  pitch  of  the  gable, 
the  range  of  the  sky-line,  the  light  and  shade- 
caused  by  the  projection  of  an  apartment,  where 
projection  was  really  required,  these  and  such-like 
features  combined  to  produce  the  impressiveness 
of  the  Gothic:  style.  Hence,  many  buildings  of 
modern  times  have  buttresses  and  pointed  windows, 
and  yet  they  are  destitute  of  the  real  elements  of 
a  Gothic  building.  Such  is  the  elasticity  of  the 
Gothic  style  that  it  admits  of  buildings  of  all 
sizes,  from  the  smallest  chapel  or  oratory  to  the 
lofty  Cathedral,  while  the  materials  may  be  of  all 
sizes,  as  the  Gothic  arch  provides  for  enclosing 


The  Old  Academy,  as  it  Awkarf.d  at  the  Close  ok  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 


The  FlPTtl  Uai'tist  Ciilrch  ov  I'iih-alihi-hia. 

wide  expanses,  whereas  the  Grecian  columns  can 
never  stand  far  apart,  because  the  architrave  must 
be  limited  by  the  ordinary  length  of  building- 
stone,  and  its  capacity  to  bear  the  su|jer-imposed 
weight  of  the  pediment  or  the  entablature.  So, 
also,  the  beauty  of  a  Gothic  building  depends  on 
the  arrangement  of  the  parts,  in  which  variety  may 
appear  with  a  regard  to  general  uniformity,  and 
yet  mere  ornament  may  be  utterly  wanting.  These 
principles  are  becoming  generally  understood  in 
our  country,  and  the  progress  of  our  builders  in 
this  department  of  taste  has  been  much  more  rapid 
than  it  was  in  England  ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  England,  from  the  time  of  Queen  Anne 
until  the  present  generation,  the  true  principles  of 
Gothic  art  had  been  nearly  forgotten.  Such  was 
the  case,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  multi- 
tudes of  old  conventual  buildings,  the  splendid 
parochial  churches,  all  over  the  country,  and  the 
magnificent  Cathedrals,  were  continually  appeal- 
ing, by  their  impressive  beauty,  to  the  judgments 
and  the  taste  of  all  observers.  And  yet,  during 
the  Georgian  period,  the  builders  and  architects 
of  Britain  seem  to  have  been  deprived  of  all  ca- 
jucity  to  recognize  beauty  or  to  understand  the 
principles  on  which  the  most  remarkable  edifices 
in  the  kingdom  had  been  erected  ;  and  hence  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  meeting-houses,  the  chapels, 
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and  many  of  the  churches  built 
in  England  during  the  reigns  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
Georges,  are  among  the  mean- 
est, ugliest,  and  most  absurd 
structures  to  be  found  in  the 
country.  The  change  for  the 
belter,  however,  has  been  most 
derided,  and  the  people  at  large 
as  well  as  architects  now  com- 
prehend the  principles  which 
obtain  in  the  various  styles  of 
architectural  art. 

The  same  advancement  has 
taken  place  among  ourselves, 
and  in  a  still  more  rapid  man- 
ner, for  we  have  enjoyed  all  the 
advantage  of  being  taught  by 
the  m:>;aki>  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  The 
progress  made  in  our  country 
has  not  been  confined  to  any 
religious  denomination,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the 
older  structures  which  were 
erected  in  rural  regions,  and  to 
the  edifices  which  have  taken 
their  place;  but  more  strikingly 
the  contrast  is  observable  in  the 
history  of  our  city  congrega- 
tions. Of  the  early  rural  sanc- 
tuaries the  engravings  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  Church,  at 
Deny,  Pa.,  on  pages  183  and 
184.  will  serve  as  a  quaint  and 
excellent  illustration.  By  way 
of  illustrating  the  changes  in 
the  city  churches,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  history  of  the  Gmci  M.  E.  Church,  Pim.AnKi.pniA. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia.  The  here,  the  internal  accommodations  were  of  the 
old  Academy,  which  stood  in  Fourth  street,  a  little  most  admirable  character,  but  externally  the 
below  Arch,  was  quite  up  to  the  taste  of  the  age   building  was  never  completed  as  it  had  been  dc- 


when  it  was  built.  Then  came  the  large  wooden 
structure  with  its  pretentious  pediment,  its  double 
tier  of  round  topped  windows,  its  angular  pilasters 
with  their  unmeaning  finish,  and  the  slender 
erection  rising  story  above  story,  like  the  joints  of 
1  telescope,  intended  to  serve  as  a  tower  and 
«eeple.  The  next  removal  was  to  the  church 
which  stood  in  Seventh  street  below  Arch,  and 


signed.  Then  came  the  edifice  which  stands  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty-first  and  Walnut  streets,  of 
which  an  illustration  is  also  given  ;  and  of  this 
church  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect,  in  many  respects,  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  the  country.  It  is  free  from  all  shams, 
all  pretenses,  and  all  deceptions.  It  displays  no 
meretricious  adornments,  and   it  is  free  from 
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THE  LIL  X  A  TYPE  OP  THE  RESURRECTION. 


balancing  member  against  member.  Externally 
and  internally  it  is  solid,  there  being  no  plaster 
on  the  walls,  and  the  floors  of  the  passages  arc 
all  of  solid  slate,  instead  of  wood.  The  window- 
heads,  the  carvings,  and  all  the  details  are 
chronological;  and  altogether,  this  church  is  a 
happy  illustration  of  the  correct  taste  and  pro- 
fessional capacity  of  the  architect,  as  well  as  the 
judgment  and  liberality  of  the  congregation. 

The  illustration  of  the  Wesley  Chapel,  which  was 
erected  in  New  York,  in  1798,  will  show  the  taste 
of  the  day,  and  the  comparison  with  such  a  build- 
ing as  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  Fourth  Avenue,  in 
the  same  city,  and  the  Mount  Vernon  Church,  in 
Baltimore,  will  show  how  vast  has  been  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  by  the  architects  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  our  country. 

Then,  again,  let  the  reader  examine  the  view 
of  the  quaint  old  Lutheran  Church  which  was 
erected  in  1642,  at  Fourth  street  and  Appletrec 
alley,  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  stood  until  1874, 
with  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion, 


now  erecting  at  Broad  and  Arch  streets,  and  he 
will  see  that  the  Lutherans  have  kept  pace  with 
their  brethren  in  taste  and  liberality.  So  also  the 
view  of  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church,  which  stands  at 
the  cornerof  Eighteenth  and  Spring  Garden  streets, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  taste,  both 
internally  and  externally,  as  the  position  of  the 
tower,  the  entrances,  and  the  lecture-room  or 
chapel,  presents  an  exceedingly  pleasing  variety 
of  form,  while  the  structure,  as  a  whole,  is  free 
from  weakness. 

It  is  but  right  to  say,  that,  while  the  Georgian 
Period  was  really  the  Boeotian  age  of  architecture, 
there  were  several  church  edifices  erected  which 
were  substantial  and  imposing.  Conspicuous 
among  these  buildings  in  any  of  our  cities  may  be 
placed  old  Christ  Church,  in  Second  street,  Phila- 
delphia, which  was  built  after  the  model  of  the 
churches  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  though  not  a 
mere  imitation  of  any  one  of  them;  for  solidity,  and 
a  certain  grandeur,  it  must  still  be  allowed  to  put  in  a 
claim  to  be  recognized  as  a  fine  old  parish  church. 


THE  LILY  A  TYPE  OF 

By  Mks.  M 

How  withered,  perished  seems  the  form 

Of  yon  obscure  unsightly  root ! 
Yet  from  the  blight  of  wintry  storm 

It  hides  secure  the  precious  fruit. 
The  careless  eye  can  find  no  grace, 

No  beauty  in  the  scaly  folds, 
Nor  see  within  the  dark  embrace 

What  latent  loveliness  it  holds. 
Yet  in  that  bulb,  those  sapless  scales, 

The  lily  wraps  her  silver  vest, 
Till  vernal  suns  and  vernal  gales 

Shall  kiss  once  more  her  fragrant  breast. 
Yes,  hide  beneath  the  mouldering  heap 

The  undelighting,  slighted  thing  ; 
There  in  the  cold  earth  buried  deep, 

In  silence  let  it  wait  the  spring. 
Oh  !  many  a  stormy  night  shall  close 

In  gloom  upon  the  barren  earth, 
While  still,  in  undisturbed  repose, 

Uninjured  lies  the  future  birth  : 
And  ignorance,  with  sceptic  eye, 

Hope's  patient  smile  shall  wondering  view  : 
Or  mock  her  fond  credulity, 

As  her  soft  tears  the  spot  bedew. 
Sweet  smile  of  hope,  delicious  tear  ! 

The  sun,  the  shower  indeed  shall  come  ; 
The  promised  verdant  shoot  appear, 

And  Nature  bid  her  blossoms  bloom. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

iRY  TlGHE.' 

And  thou,  O  virgin  queen  of  spring! 

Shah,  from  thy  dark  and  lowly  bed, 
Bursting  the  green  sheath's  silken  string, 

Unveil  thy  channs,  and  perfume  shed; 
Unfold  thy  robes  of  purest  white. 

Unsullied  from  their  darksome  grave 
And  thy  soft  petals'  silvery  light 

In  the  mild  breeze  unlettered  wave. 

So  Faith  shall  seek  the  lowly  dust 

Where  humble  Sorrow  loves  to  lie, 
And  bid  her  thus  her  hopes  intrust, 

And  watch  with  patient,  cheeriul  eye  ; 
And  bear  the  long,  cold,  wintry  night, 

And  bear  her  own  degraded  doom ; 
And  wait  till  Heaven's  reviving  light, 

Eternal  spring  !  shall  burst  the  gloom. 


1  Mrs.  Tighe  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  William  Blalchford, 
was  born  in  1773,  in  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  acquired 
much  distinction  as  a  poctt-ss.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  she 
married  Henry  Tighe,  a  relative  by  the  mother's  side.  She 
is  remembered  as  the  authoress  of  many  excellent,  sweet 
poems,  the  best  known  being  the  charming  poem  of 
«•  Psyche,"  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  the  well- 
known  story  of  Apulcius.  It  was  first  published,  with  some 
shorter  pieces,  about  a  year  after  her  death,  which  took  place 
in  1810. 
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THE  ICE  HARVEST-HOW  ICE  IS  CUT  AND  STORED. 


When  the  first  decided  frost  sets  in,  and  is 
likely  to  last  long  enough  to  produce  ice  of  a 
sufficient  thickness,  the  ice-cutter's  care  com- 
mences. Not  in  now  cutting  the  ice,  for  it  takes 
some  time  before  it  is  ready  for  this  operation. 
If  the  prospect  for  a  crop  be  good — that  is,  if  the 
frost  promises  to  be  a  severe  one — the  ice-cutter 
will  wait  till  the  ice  be  about  fifteen  inches  thick ; 
or  more,  if  he  feels  confident  that  the  freezing  will 
continue.  In  some  seasons,  a  thickness  of  two 
feet  is  attained.  Hut  there  is  something  to  do 
besides  waiting:  the  surface  has  to  be  kept  clear 
of  snow  ;  and  this  is  done  by  means  o(  scrapers,  as 
soon  as  the  ice  is  strong  enough  to  bear  men  upon 
it  for  the  handling  of  them.  These  hand -scrapers 
are  immense  hoc-shaped  implements,  with  wooden 
blades  of  about  six  feet  in  width  along  the  edge  ; 
their  use  being  to  remove  the  loose  snow,  which 
retards  congelation. 

When  the  ice  becomes  strong  enough  to  bear 
horses,  the  horse-scraper  is  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. It  resembles  a  large  shallow  wooden  box 
without  the  lid,  only  that  at  one  end  it  is  not 
square,  but  is  cut  off  diagonally — very  much  like 
the  cases  in  which  grand  pianos  are  packed. 
The  diagonal  edge  is  shod  with  iron,  so  as  to 
penetrate  the  frozen  snow,  and  scrape  it  clear  off, 
which  it  does  very  effectually. 

When  the  time  at  length  arrives  for  the  ice- 
cutting  to  begin — in  short,  the  reaping  for  the 
ut-kanrst — the  process  is  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  a  variety  of  tools  is  displayed  upon  the  pond. 
First,  an  area  of  clear  ice  is  selected,  perhaps  an 
acre  in  extent,  or  it  may  be  several  acres,  accor- 
ding to  the  amount  of  business  transacted  by  the 
individual  or  company  who  has  charge  of  the 
interprise.    A  stake  or  target  is  set  up  at  one  edge 
of  the  cleared  space,  cither  by  being  inserted  into 
the  ice,  or  simply  stuck  in  one  of  the  heaps  of 
snow  that  have  been  scraped  off.    The  target  is  to 
guide  the  eye  in  striking  a  line.    The  true  line 
being  fixed  on,  a  straight-edge  is  held  firmly  in 
its  place,  and  the  hand-groove  is  brought  into 
requisition.    This  consists  of  a  series  of  sharp  steel 
cbiscU — each  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth 
of  blade — set  firmly  in  an  iron  back-piece,  one 
i*hmd  the  other. 


When  the  hand-groove  has  been  drawn  along  the  * 
ice,  being  firmly  pressed  down,  it  leaves  a  score 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth,  cut  out  as  neatly 
as  if  done  with  a  moulding-plane.  What  might 
be  called  the  'shavings,'  or  ice-chips,  are  thrown 
out  by  the  chisels — each,  as  it  passes  on,  casting 
out  its  own.  The  track  thus  made  must  be  in  a 
true  right  line  ;  and  it  is  for  this  that  the  straight- 
edge is  laid  along  the  ice,  just  as  a  ruler  is  applied 
upon  paper. 

As  soon  as  a  commencement  is  made  by  one 
length  being  thus  cut,  the  straight  edge  is  taken 
up  and  shifted  along,  still  keeping  in  the  same  line, 
through  the  guidance  of  the  stake  or  target ;  and 
thus  the  trench  is  continued,  bit  by  bit,  till  it  has 
reached  one  corner  of  the  great  square,  or  rectan- 
gle, of  ice  intended  to  be  taken  out.  The  straight- 
edge is  now  turned  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
just  completed,  and  a  new  groove  is  commenced, 
leading  off  so  as  to  scct;on  off  the  ice  into  squares. 
When  thus  sectioned,  the  ice,  by  the  aid  of  a 
plough,  is  "marked"  out  by  trenches,  until  the 
whole  space  of  an  acre,  or  acres,  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  chess  board,  the  squares 
being  each  twenty-two  inches  wide. 

And  now  another  implement  appears  upon  the 
scene — the  four  inch  cutter.  This  is  simply  another 
plough,  drawn  by  a  horse;  and  when  it  hxs  gone 
over  the  ice,  the  trenches  will  be  found  four  inches 
deep  behind  it.  And  then  comes  a  six-inch  cutter 
of  exactly  similar  construction,  making  them  six  ; 
and  an  eight  inch  cutter  hollowing  them  out  to 
eight ;  and  then  a  ten-inch  one,  still  further  deepen- 
ing them  to  ten.  There  is  even  a  twelve-inch  ice- 
ploi.gh  upon  the  premises,  should  it  be  required  to 
make  a  furrow  of  this  depth,  which  it  rarely  is. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  ice  be  cut  clean 
through  to  the  water.  Five  or  six  inches  may 
remain,  to  be  split  off  by  the  ice  bars  and  chisels, 
soon  after  to  be  brought  into  play.  Ice  separates 
easily  in  a  vertical  direction,  though  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  break  it  horizontally. 

The  ice-houses  are  not  all  upon  the  same  pattern, 
but  usually,  large,  square,  or  oblong  structures,  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  several  of  them 
standing  side  by  side  in  a  row,  their  gables  flush 
with  one  another,  and  facing   the  same  way. 
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When  we  speak  of  them  having  three  or  four 
stories,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  that 
they  have  this  number  of  floors.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  open  from  ground  to  roof.  It  is  but  by  rows 
'  of  windows  that  the  separate  stories  are  represented. 
Along  each  row  of  them,  and  slightly  elevated 
above  their  sills,  runs  a  plank-staging,  wide  enough 
to  allow  of  men  passing  conveniently  back  and 
forward. 

The  walls  are  of  wood — '  weather-boarding' — 
painted  white.  They  are  double — that  is,  there 
are  two  sheetings  of  plank,  standing  at  least 
twenty-four  inches  apart,  the  interspace  being 
fdled  up  with  tan-bark,  which  has  been  found  to 
be  the  best  non-conductor. 

By  the  side  of  the  huge  pile  stands  a  building  of 
a  different  character,  having  a  tall  chimney  tower- 
ing over  it.  Within,  will  be  found  a  steam-engine, 
of  perhaps  forty  horse  power,  with  its  boiler  and 
other  apparatus  complete  ;  while  outside,  will  be 
seen  two  wheels,  one  of  them  fixed  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  water,  so  that  its  circumference  just 
clears  it  ;  while  the  other  is  set  in  a  framework  at 
the  end  of  the  first  or  lowest  staging,  already  de- 
scribed. Around  both,  and  connecting  them  to- 
gether, is  a  great  movable  belt  of  iron,  nearly  two 
feet  in  breadth,  and  pointed  or  hinged  in  sections 
of  about  two  feet  each,  so  that  it  may  play  around 
the  wheels  when  they  are  in  motion.  It  is  the 
well-known  mechanical  contrivance  of  the  endless 
chain.  On  this,  at  intervals  corresponding  with 
the  jointed  sections,  cross  bars  are  placed,  pro- 
jecting out  from  its  face,  and  giving  it  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  common  step-ladder,  the  cross- 
pieces  representing  the  rounds. 

And  now,  to  set  this  machinery  in  motion,  and 
see  how  it  acts.  First,  a  canal  has  to  be  cut 
through  the  ice,  commencing  at  the  lower  wheel, 
and  leading  to  the  area  of  ice  already  marked  and 
prepared  for  removal.  This  canal  has  to  be  of 
such  width  that  a  section  of  ice  of  twelve  squares' 
breadth  wall  pass  conveniently  through  it.  The 
next  thing  done  is  to  separate  a  large  rectangular 
piece  of  the  ice,  and  float  it  along  the  canal 
towards  the  storehouse.  This  rectangle  is  usually 
thirty  squares  in  length  by  twelve  in  breadth — in 
all,  three  hundred  and  sixty  sections,  as  big  as  the 
floor  of  a  ball-room.  A  man  leaps  upon  it,  having 
in  his  hands  a  long  pole,  with  spike  and  hook  at 
the  end — a  tool  very  much  like  a  boat-hook.  With 
this  he  directs  its  navigation  along  the  canal,  now 


springing  to  the  adjacent  firm  ice,  anon  returning 
to  his  raft,  which  we  will  follow  along  its  water- 
way to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  where  the  lower 
wheel  has  commenced  its  revolutions,  the  upper 
one,  of  course,  also  revolving,  and  the  endless 
chain  continually  travelling  between  them. 

There  we  behold  new  displays  of  ingenuity  con- 
nected with  the  ice-harvest.  Men  standing  upon 
a  wooden  platform  by  the  slij>,  or  dock  in  which 
the  lower  wheel  revolves,  with  huge  ice-chisels,  or 
splitting-bars,  break  up  the  raft  as  they  arc  brought 
in,  separating  them  into  sections;  while  other 
men  with  tools  resembling  boat-hooks,  guide  the 
great  crystal  cubes,  so  that  they  get  caught  upon 
the  projecting  cross-bars  of  the  endless  chain,  and 
by  it  are  lifted  out  of  the  water,  and  carried  up  to 
the  staging  of  the  storehouse.  One  after  another, 
in  endless  succession,  these  pellucid  parallelopipe- 
dons  are  seen  gliding  upward,  just  like  the  buckets 
of  a  mud-dredging  machine,  or  those  used  for 
drawing  water  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

At  the  end  of  the  staging  already  described,  a 
man,  armed  with  a  grappling-iron,  seizes  hold  of 
the  block  of  ice  as  it  comes  opposite  him.  and, 
with  a  dexterous  jerk,  detaches  it  from  the  endless 
chain,  and  transfers  it  to  a  smooth  timber  track, 
gently  descending.  Along  this  it  glides  towards 
the  open  windows,  at  one  of  which  it  is  again 
grappled,  turned  from  its  course,  and  shoved  in- 
side the  house,  along  a  similar  smooth  way,  till  it 
reach  its  place  of  deposit  among  thousands  of  its 
fellows.  Like  boxes  of  goods,  or  cotton  bales  in 
a  warehouse,  the  ice  cubes  are  piled  one  ujxjn 
another,  of  course  in  regular  order,  to  economise 
the  precious  sjwee. 

When  the  ice-house  has  been  filled  up  to  the 
level  of  the  first  row  of  windows,  the  steam  engine 
must  stop,  and  the  wheels  for  a  time  cease  to 
revolve.  The  endless  chain  has  to  be  rearranged. 
This  is  done  by  fixing  the  upper  wheel  on  the  next 
staging  above,  where  the  proper  appliances  have 
been  already  erected.  Then  the  work  goes  on  as 
before;  the  only  difference  being,  that  the  ice 
blocks  are  now  elevated  one  story  higher.  The 
ice-house  being  filled  up  to  the  second  tier  of  win- 
dows, there  is  another  stoppage,  and  a  fresh 
adjustment  of  wheel  and  chain  ;  and  soon,  till  the 
huge  cavernous  inclosures  are  filled  up  almost  to 
the  rafters.  Then  the  remaining  space  padded 
with  hay,  and  the  housing  being  completed,  the 
windows  are  "  shut  up  for  the  season." 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,''  "  Kissing  the  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 


chapter  \\\— {Continued.) 
"You  did  not  think  we  should  meet  again  so 
soon,  Miss  Studley,"  he  said,  in  a  cheery  voire 
and  with  a  frank  smile,    "and  I  dared  hardly 

hope  it." 

"  You  must  have  had  much  clearer  ideas  on  the 
subject  than  I  could  possibly  have,"  said  Anne, 
with  something  of  pique  in  her  tone.  "  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  that  you  knew  my  father  ?  that 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  him  ?" 

"I  did  not  mention  my  acquaintance  with 
Captain  Studley,"  said  Mr.  Danby,  looking  a  lit- 
tle uncomfortable,  "  because  I  thought  that  he 
would  have  informed  you  of  it  himself,  if  he  had 
desired  you  to  know  it.  Besides,  I  was  not  certain 
(hat  you  were  coming  here,  or  that  I  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again." 

"I  never  was  more  astonished  than  when  1  re- 
cognised you  at  the  gate,"  said  Anne.  "That  is 
Mr.  Heath  with  you,  is  it  not?" 

■  Yes,"  replied  Danby;  "he  has  gone  up  to 
:!:e  captain's  den  ;  he  has  some  business  to  talk 
over,  he  said,  and  did  not  want  my  company. 
You  may  judge  how  sorry  I  was  to  l>e  able  to  have 
i  few  minutes  with  you.  And  so  you  were  sur- 
prised to  see  me  !  You  did  not  know  I  was  a 
friend  of  your  father's  ?  " 

"Oh  yes,  he  had  mentioned  your  name  to  me  ; 
he  saw  you  that  day  at  the  station,  but  somehow 
I  never  thought  you  would  come  while  I  was 
here." 

"And  may  I  ask  what  Captain  Studley  said  of 
me?"  asked  Danby,  looking  rather  nervous;  "no- 
thing very  bad,  I  hope — only — only  he  has  not 
seen  me  under  quite  the  best  circumstances.  Of 
course,  when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  I  had 
no  notion  I  should  ever  see  you,  or — or  it  might 
have  been  different." 

"Oh  no,  he  said  nothing  very  bad  of  you," 
said  Anne,  trying  to  smile  ;  "  nothing  indeed  of 
any  consequence,  only  just  alluded  to  having  seen 
you  at  Paddington." 

The  subject  was  uncomfortable  to  her,  and  she 
was  glad  to  change  it,  so  after  a  minute  she  said, 


"  You  will  be  able  to  make  but  a  flying  visit,  I'm 
afraid  ;  the  last  train  to  town  leaves  very  early, 
does  it  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  we're  not  going  back  to-night,"  said 
Danby  ;  "  we've  engaged  beds  at  the  inn.  We 
always  do  that  when  we  come  down  here,  because 
we  have — that  is  to  say,  Heath  and  the  captain 
have  business  which  keeps  them  up  very  late." 

"  It  must  be  very  dull  for  you,  having  to  sit  by- 
while  they  are  engaged,"  said  Anne.  •'  How  do 
you  amuse  yourself?" 

"Oli  no,  not  dull;  I  generally  take  a  hand 
— I  mean  a  share  in — in  what  they  are  doing.  It 
— it  helps  to  pass  the  time,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  of  c  ourse,"  said  Anne,  who  was  wonder- 
ing to  herself  what  induced  him  to  take  the  jour- 
ney, for  the  mere  purpose  of  sitting  by  while  her 
father  and  Heath  were  engaged  in  their  business. 
At  this  moment  the  captain's  door  was  heard  to 
close  and  the  next  he  made  his  appearance  in  the 
room. 

"Good  evening,  Danby,"  he  said,  advancing 
and  shaking  hands;  "my  daughter,  I  find,  you 
know  already,  though  you  did  not  expect  to  find 
her  here.  She's  only  making  a  short  stay,  for  this 
is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  young  lady.  Anne,  tell 
the  servant  to  take  some  candles  into  my  little 
study — my  den,  as  I  call  it.  Mr.  Heath  is  there 
and  will  be  engaged  for  some  little  time  in 
accounts  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  when  y  ou've 
done  that  you  can  go  to  your  own  room,  please. 
Mr.  Danby  and  I  have  some  important  business  to 
transact,  and  we  will  remain  here." 

"  Very  well,  papa,"  said  Anne.  "Shall  I  see 
you  again  ?  " 

"I  think  not,"  said  the  captain.  "We  may 
be  detained  late,  long  after  the  hour  when  it  is  ad- 
visable you  should  be  in  bed.  You  had  better  say 
good-night  to  Mr.  Danby,  Anne." 

"  Good -night,  and  good-bye,  Miss  Studley," 
said  Danby,  venturing  to  press  the  hand  which 
she  extended  to  him,  "  for  we  shall  have  started 
in  the  morning  long  before  you  are  visible,  I 
imagine." 
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"Oh  yes,  long  before,"  said  the  captain. 
"  Good  night,  Anne.  Mind  Mr.  Heath  has  two 
candles,  at  once."  And,  as  Anne  left  the  room, 
her  father  carefully  closed  the  door  after  her. 

**  Now,  my  young  friend,"  he  continued,  when 
they  were  alone,  "mix  yourself  a  glass  of  grog, 
and  let  us  sit  down  quietly  to  our  tournament. 
Women  are  all  very  well,  but  they  are  sometimes 
very  much  in  the  way.  Ah,  you  don't  think  so 
now,  of  course,  but  you  will  when  you  come  to  my 
age.  That  girl  of  mine,  she  must  go  as  soon  as  I 
can  find  a  proper  place  to  send  her  to.  However, 
that  does  not  interest  you.  Just  help  me  to  wheel 
this  table  under  the  lamp.  So.  And  you  will 
find  the  cards  in  the  drawer  of  the  sideboard  be- 
hind you.  Here  is  the  key ;  I  keep  it  locked 
now  my  daughter  's  at  home,  for  all  women  arc 
afflicted  with  curiosity.  They  can't  help  it  ;  it 
is  natural  to  them.  And  it  is  as  well  to  give  them 
as  little  as  possible  to  find  out." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  setting  light  to  the  fire, 
Captain  Stud  ley  ? "  asked  Danby.  "I  sec  it  is 
already  laid  ;  and  this  room  strikes  me  as  chilly." 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain.  "  You  will 
find  matches  on  the  chimney-piece.  It 's  the  damp 
from  that  infernal  pond.  If  I  were  likely  to  stop 
here  any  time,  I'd  have  it  drained.  But  I'm  a 
bird  of  passage,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  spend 
money  on  any  part  of  this  place.  Talking  of 
money,  how  do  we  stand  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  forty  pounds  in  your  debt," 
said  Danby,  with  flushed  cheeks.  "I  had  a  run  of 
ill  luck  when  we  last  played." 

"Exactly;  that  is  the  precise  sum,"  said  the 
captain,  who  had  referred  to  some  memoranda  in 
his  pocket-book.  "Well,  to-night  luck  will 
change,  very  likely.  Fortune  rarely  favors  me 
twice  in  succession.  Shall  we  play  three  games 
for  double  or  quits?  " 

Danby  hesitated  for  a  moment.  The  amount 
of  the  stake  proposed  would,  if  he  lost,  be  of 
serious  import  to  him.  But  he  was  ashamed  to 
confess  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  an  odd 
kind  of  notion  that  he  would  conciliate  Captain 
Studley  in  order  to  get  opportunities  of  seeing 
Anne.  So  he  consented,  and  they  sat  down  to 
ecarte. 

A  curious  sight  for  a  physiognomist  and  cha- 
racter-student. The  rays  of  the  shaded  swinging 
lamp  falling  on  the  two  players— on  the  chestnut 
curls  and  bright  eager  face  of  the  boy,  leaning 


forward  and  hurriedly  assorting  his  cards ;  on  the 
sparse,  gray  locks,  and  keen,  though  composed  look 
of  his  companion,  reckoning  his  hand  at  a  glance, 
and  perfectly  conscious  of  his  own  strength.  A 
tumbler  of  brand y-and-wuter  stood  at  Danby's 
side,  from  which  during  each  deal  he  would 
hurriedly  sip  ;  but  the  captain  rarely  touched 
stimulants,  and  never  when  he  hud  any  business 
on  hand.  Steadily  they  played  on  into  the  night, 
rarely  speaking  save  in  the  jargon  of  the  game, 
or  when  at  the  end  of  each  they  agreed  upon  the 
state  of  the  account.  This  was  much  against 
Danby.  Fortune  seemed  far  more  faithless  to  him 
even  than  she  had  been  on  the  previous  occasion. 
He  had  little  skill  as  compared  with  his  adversary, 
and  such  as  he  had  he  threw  away  after  a  few 
games,  when  he  found  he  was  losing,  playing 
recklessly  and  staking  wildly. 

All  this  time  the  captain,  who  was  as  calm  and 
self  |>ossesscd  as  when  he  first  sat  down,  had  been 
making  occasional  memoranda  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  meeting  his  companion's  wild  demands  that 
the  stakes  should  he  increased  with  faint  protests, 
which  were  never  renewed.  Danby's  tumbler  had 
been  thrice  replenished,  and  his  manner  had  be- 
come more  and  more  nervous  and  netted,  when 
as,  at  the  close  of  a  game,  the  captain  was  com- 
pleting an  entry  and  Danby  was  shuffling  the  cards 
for  a  fresh  deal,  the  clock  struck  two. 

"Hallo!''  said  Studley,  as  the  chimes  fell 
upon  his  ear  ;  "  I  had  no  notion  it  was  so  late  ! 
No  more  play  to-night,  Danby.  You've  lost 
heavily  enough  for  once,  and  must  knock  off  for  a 
little  time.  No  man  could  stand  up  against  such 
a  run  of  misfortune.  Have  you  any  notion  how 
much  you  owe  me  now?" 

"  I  don't  kr.ow,  exactly,"  said  Danby,  pushing 
his  hair  from  off  his  forehead.  "A  good  ileal, 
I'm  afraid!  I  didn't  keep  any  account  of  it 
towards  the  last." 

"There's  the  statement,"  said  the  captain, 
tearing  a  leaf  from  his  pocket-book  and  handing 
it  across  the  table.  "  One  hundred  and  fifty-three 
pounds,  exactly."  • 

"Good  God  I  is  it  as  much  as  that?"  cried 
Danby,  with  horror  in  his  face.  "  It  can't  be — I 
mean  to  say  I  had  no  idea  I  had  lost  so  much." 

"There  it  is  in  detail,"  said  the  captain,  "  and 
you  can  judge  for  yourself.  I  didn't  know  what 
it  was  myself,  until  I  totted  it  up ;  but  I  knew  it 
was  running  on." 
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-  Won't  you — won't  you  give  me  my  revenge  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  feebly  ;  for  he  was  almost 
stunned  by  the  announcement. 

"I'll  give  you  anything  you  like,  my  good 
fellow,"  said  Studley  ;  "but  not  now,  and  not, 
indeed,  until  you  have  squared  up  this  account. 
You  see  we  began  to  night  with  your  owing  me 
forty  pounds,  and  that  was  against  all  rules,  which 
stipulate  for  payment  at  the  time  of  play." 

"  I  willpav  you.  I  had  no  intention  of  attempting 
to  shirk  payment.  I  will  pay  you,  indeed  I"  He 
stood  with  one  hand  leaning  on  the  table,  the  other 
duped  to  his  head,  endeavoring  tocollect  hissenses. 

"  Of  course  you  will,  my  dear  Danby  ;  I  never 
imagined  differently  for  an  instant,  but  when  ? 
The  money  would  be  particularly  handy  just  now, 
for  I  have  my  daughter's  school -bills  to  settle,  and 
one  or  two  other  affairs  to  meet ;  and  the  truth  is, 
I'm  confoundedly  short." 

"  I— I  can't  pay  just  yet— I  mean  for  a  day  or 
two,"  said  Danby.  "  I  must  realize  some  money 
which  belongs  to  me,  and  which  I  had  set  ajiart 
for  something  else." 

"Ex-actly,"  said  the  captain,  "  which  you  had 
set  apart  for  something  else,  not  anticipating  any 
such  contingency  as  has  arisen  !  Well,  a  day  or 
two  would  not  matter,  but  it  must  not  be  a  week 
or  two,  because,  as  I  tell  you,  I  want  the  money." 

"You  would  like  me  to  name  a  day  for  the 
payment.  "  Would  Sunday  next  suit  you?  It  is 
an  odd  day  to  fix  upon,  you  may  think,  but  it  is 
the  only  one  which  I  have  free,  and  I  should  like 
to  bring  the  money  down  here  myself,"  said 
Danby,  with  the  secret  hope  that,  after  he  had 
finished  his  business  with  the  captain,  he  might  be 
able  to  get  a  few  words  with  Anne. 

"Sunday  will  do  very  well,  '  the  better  day  the 
better  deed,'  as  they  say,  and  a  better  deed  than 
the  payment  of  money  to  a  person  who  wants  it  as 
much  as  I  do,  c  ould  not  well  be  !"  said  the  cap- 
tain. "Let  us  say  Sunday  then,  at  three  o'clock. 
That  will  give  you  ample  time  to  get  down  here — 
tor  I  suppose  you  lie  late  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
take  it  easy  after  that  regular  week  day  grind,  eh? 
and  then  perhaps  you  will  stop  to  dinner,  and  if 
you're  bent  on  having  your  revenge,  you  might 
win  all  vour  money  back  the  same  night.  Now, 
t  think  I'll  be  ofTto  bed." 

"And  I  too,  for  I  feel  thoroughly  tired  out," 
uid  Danbv.  "  By-the-bye,  shall  I  tell  Heath  how 
late  it  is?" 


"  No.  I  don't  think  I  would  disturb  him  !  He 
has  had  some  intricate  calculations  to  work  out  in 
the  business  which  he  is  arranging  for  me,  and 
said  he  might  possibly  be  very  late.  I  don't  think 
the  people  at  the  inn  need  sit  up  for  him.  He 
will  probably  take  a  shake-down  here  !  Good 
night !" 

The  noise  made  by  the  opening  of  the  street 
door  aroused  Anne  to  a  complete  state  of  wakeful- 
ness. She  had  been  conscious,  in  the  semi-slumber 
into  which  she  had  fallen  on  first  seeking  her  bed, 
of  the  rumble  of  voices  in  the  room  beneath  her. 
But  this  was  a  soothing  sound,  and  she  gradually 
fell  off  into  a  half-doze,  in  which  she  was  suffering 
under  a  very  jumbled  veision  of  those  affairs  of 
her  life  which  most  interested  her  at  the  time,  and 
from  which  she  was  aroused  by  the  noise  of  the 
shuffling  of  feet  in  the  hall,  and  the  scraping  of 
the  bolts  as  they  were  withdrawn  from  their 
sockets.  Startled,  and  at  first  scarcely  able  to  re- 
collect where  she  was,  she  sat  up  in  her  bed  and 
listened.  The  rumble  of  voices  was  renewed,  then 
the  door  wis  opened,  as  she  knew  by  the  gust  of 
wind  that  came  sweeping  through  the  house,  then 
shut  with  a  clang.  And  then  came  a  wailing 
sound,  which  Anne  recognised  xs  Walter  Danby's 
voice,  which  uttered  the  words,  "  O,  my  God  !" 
in  deep  remorseful  tones,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

Meanwhile  Captain  Studley,  extinguishing  the 
lamp  in  the  dining-room,  after  lighting  a  fresh 
cigar,  and  brewing  the  first  glass  of  grog  which  he 
had  tasted  that  evening,  made  his  way  to  his 
"den,"  where  he  found  Heath  seated  at  the 
writing  table,  with  a  pile  of  papers  in  front  of  him. 

"At  it  still?"  cried  the  captain,  who  wis  re- 
markably cheerful  after  his  winnings,  "when  are 
you  going  to  knock  off?  How  does  it  come  out?" 

"  I  have  finished  !"  said  Heath,  pushing  the 
papers  away,  and  tilting  his  chair  back — "  and  it 
comes  out  better  than  I  thought  for.  If  Van 
Stuyvcsant  gives  the  price- -the  lowest  price  I 
have  reckoned — we  shall  be  better  by  several 
hundred  pounds  than  I  had  anticipated.  Where's 
young  Danby  ?" 

"  Gone  to  the  Lion,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  told 
him  you  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed.  Besides 
he  was  rather  upset,  and  would  not  have  been 
good  company." 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?"  asked  Heath.  '«  Were 
you  two  playing,  as  usual  ?" 
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"  Yes,  we've  been  at  ecarte  almost  since  I  left 
you,  and  I  have  had  a  wonderful  run  of  luck,"  said 
the  captain. 

"  You  call  it  luck,"  said  Heath,  with  a  scorn- 
ful smile;  "I  wonder  what  Danby  would  call  it 
if  he  knew  all." 

"It  strikes  me  that  he  knows  quite  enough," 
said  the  captain.  "  I  never  turned  the  king, 
without  finding  that  young  man's  eyes  fixed  on  me 
in  a  very  suspicious  manner.  Once  or  twice  he 
looked  very  black  indeed,  and  I  thought  he  would 
have  spoken,  but  he  didn't." 

"  He  is  evidently  on  the  pit  p/Yr,"  said  Heath. 
"  When  I  first  proposed  to  him  to  come  down 
with  me  to-day — it  was  some  days  ago — he  refused, 
but  afterwards  came  up  and  asked  me  to  bring 
him." 

"That  was  because  he  had  seen  Anne  in  the 
meantime.  He  met  her  at  Hampstead,  and  wxs 
hanging  about  the  Paddington  station  when  I  met 
her  there.    I  saw  him." 

"Poor  young  fool!"  said  Heath,  gathering 
up  his  papers,  and  sweeping  them  into  a  drawer 
which  he  carefully  locked,  handing  the  key  to 
Studley.    "  How  much  have  you  won  ?" 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  to  a 
sixpence,"  said  the  captain,  referring  to  the 
memorandum  book. 

"  He  will  have  to  draw  on  that  five  hundred 
legacy  from  his  uncle,  which  he  had  invested  as  a 
nest-egg,"  said  Heath,  with  a  grim  smile.  "  Poor 
devil  !  he  intended  to  keep  that  until  he  was 
married  I" 

There'll  be  a  good  bit  of  it  left,  unless  he 
takes  his  revenge  on  Sunday,  when  he  is  going  to 
bring  the  money." 

"  To  bring  the  money  !  Why  doesn't  he  send 
it  ?"  asked  Heath. 

"You  have  forgotten  you  were  ever  young,  I 
think,  George,"  said  the  captain,  shaking  his 
head.  "  Would  you  have  sent  anything  that  you 
could  have  brought  ten  years  ago,  when  there  was 
a  pretty  girl  in  the  case  ?" 

"I  forgot  that,"  said  Heath.  "  Sunday,  eh  ? 
Well,  he  can  have  plenty  of  time  with  Miss 
Studley  after  he's  finished  with  you,  for  I  shall 
want  a  good  deal  of  your  attention  mvsclf,  that 
day." 

"  Right,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  but  I  don't  care 
about  those  young  people  being  thrown  too  much 
together.    If  my  daughter  is  to  marry,  she  must 


fly  at  higher  game  than  young  Danby.  So  that 
I  '11  send  Anne  to  spend  that  Sunday  afternoon 
with  Mrs.  Wells,  at  the  Weir,  who  has  often  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  her  I" 

CHAPTER   V.      A  RENDEZVOUS. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  excitement  under  which 
he  was  laboring,  and  the  despair  which  seemed  to 
have  settled  at  his  heart,  Walter  Danby  slept  well 
that  night  in  the  clean,  fresh-smelling,  hard  bed 
at  the  I. ion,  and  had  pleasant  dreams,  in  which 
Anne  Studley — not  in  the  least  like  herself,  but 
still  a  beneficent  angel — played  a  prominent  part. 

When  young  Danby  opened  his  eyes  the  next 
morning,  he  was  at  once  conscious  of  all  the  folly 
that  he  had  committed  on  the  previous  night,  and 
never  before  had  the  world  seemed  so  distasteful 
to  him.  His  eves  were  heavy,  his  head  throbbed, 
and  to  collect  his  thoughts  sufficiently  for  proper 
deliberation  as  to  what  had  best  be  done,  seemed 
to  him  an  impossibility;  so  he  made  his  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  inn  garden,  where  a  punt  was 
moored  for  the  convenience  of  bathers,  and,  after 
two  or  three  headers  into  the  cool  river,  he  seemed 
refreshed  and  reinvigorated.  His  mind,  too,  was 
so  much  clearer  that,  as  he  seated  himself  on  his 
bed,  in  a  pause  during  dressing,  he  was  able  to 
face  his  position,  and  to  consider  how  he  could 
best  get  out  of  the  scrape  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

"The  money  must  be  paid,  there's  no  doubt 
of  that,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  paid  at  once. 
The  captain  did  not  seem  to  see  the  idea  of  any 
delay,  and,  as  the  day  has  been  agreed  upon,  it 
must  be  kept  to.  Was  it  fairly  won?  that's  the 
question  that 's  racking  me  just  now.  1-ast  night 
I  would  have  sworn  that  I  saw  him  shuffling  with 
the  cards  under  the  table,  and  this  morning,  after 
my  night's  sleep,  and  all  the  clearing  effects  of 
my  dip,  I  am  of  the  same  mind.  If  he  had  not 
been  Anne's  father  I  would  have  taken  him  by  the 
throat,  and — what  a  horrible  idea,  having  such  an 
old  scoundrel  for  one's  father-in  law  !  And  yet 
for  her  I  would  chance  that,  or  anything  else. 
I  How  sweet  she  is !  so  calm,  and  quiet,  and 
resigned  !  never  grumbling  the  least  at  the  way 
in  which  she  is  treated;  and  it  is  too  bad  to 
bring  a  bright,  intelligent  girl  of  that  kind  to  a 
place  like  this,  and  bury  her  alive,  without  a  soul 
to  sjieak  to,  or — a  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds ! 
How  could  I  ever  have  been  idiot  enough  to  go 
on  playing  until  I  had  lost  such  a  sum  as  that ! 
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Only  one  way  to  meet  it,  since  the  captain's  so 
keen  after  his  money,  and  that  is  to  sell  out  Aunt 
Loscombe'fl  five  hundred  pound  legacy,  which  I 
had  set  apart  as  a  nest  egg  in  case  1  ever  married. 
What  a  charming  girl  that  is;  how  modest  and 
reticent — and  how  remarkably  good-looking  !  I 
wonder  whether  she  knows  I  care  for  her — at  least, 
of  course  she  does ;  every  girl  divines  that  in  an 
instant — but  whether  she  cares  for  me  !  What 
can  old  Studley  have  said  to  her  when  he  noticed 
me  at  the  station  ?  Something  not  too  flattering, 
no  doubt.  Wonderful  fellow  to  turn  up  kings,  the 
old  man  ;  it  could  not  be  all  fair  !  And  yet  I  've 
no  proof,  and  even  if  I  had,  I  doubt  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  ought  to  make  any 
row.  The  best  way  will  be  to  hold  my  tongue 
ar.d  never  to  play  again.  I'll  bring  down  the 
money  on  Sunday,  because  that  will  give  me  a 
chance  of  seeing  Anne,  but  I  won't  dream  of 
stopping,  as  the  captain  proposed,  or  at  all  events 
of  playing.  I 'm  sick  and  disgusted  with  the  life 
I  *m  leading  now,  and  there 's  no  chance  of  promo- 
tion in  the  bank.  I 've  half  a  mind  to  cut  it,  and 
see  what  good  I  could  do  by  emigrating.  I  would, 
too,  if  Anne  Studley  would  come  with  me.  I 
wonder  whether  she  would  ;  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  asking  her,  and  she 's  just  cut  out  for  an 
emigrant's  wife — full  of  patience,  and  endurance, 
and  hope.  Heath  has  never  turned  up,  so  I 
st:p|)ose  he  slept  at  the  captain's.  By  Jove,  I  must 
p-j^h  along,  or  I  shall  miss  the  'bus  to  the  station  !'* 

Bat  he  was  in  time  for  that  accommodating 
vehicle  ;  and,  as  they  drove  past  the  captain's 
door,  Heath  issued  forth  and  climbed  to  the  seat 
on  the  roof  next  to  Danby.  His  night's  work 
did  not  seem  to  have  affected  him,  for  he  was  as 
cleanly  shaved,  as  neat  and  precise  in  his  dress  as 
QSul.  When  they  were  on  their  way  to  London 
in  the  train,  happening  to  have  the  carriage  to 
themselves,  Heath  took  advantage  of  the  opjnir- 
tunity  to  speak  to  Danby  about  the  card-playing 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  previous  night. 
••  You  lost  again  heavily,  I  understand  ?"  he  said. 

"Yes!"  said  Danby,  with  a  blush,  for  he 
always  liked  to  be  thought  well  of  by  Heath. 
"Ye*,  much  more  than  I  could  afford." 

"  I  cannot  understand  your  being  so  extremely 
foolish,"  said  Heath,  coldly.  "  I  am  not  a  card- 
player  myself,  but  I  imagine  I  could  judge  in  a 
minute  when  I  was  overmatched,  and  if  I  then 
continued  playing  I  should  only  have  my  vanity 


to  thank.  Captain  Studley  has  not  merely  greater 
judgment  and  greater  coolness,  but  far  greater 
experience  than  you,  and  all  these  things  tell,  I 
should  imagine,  in  an  encounter.  Moreover,  if 
those  trustees  in  whom  the  management  of  the 
bank  is  now  vested  were  to  learn  that  you  were 
gambling,  it  might  seriously  affect  your  position 
there.  My  advice  to  you  is — pay  up,  and  have 
done  with  it." 

"  Do  you  know,  Heath,"  commenced  Danby, 
"do  you  know — ,"  he  was  just  going  to  tell  Heath 
of  his  suspicions  of  the  captain's  foul  play,  but  he 
thought  better  of  it.  "  I  mean,  did  the  captain 
tell  you  I  promised  to  take  him  the  money  on 
Sunday  next,  when  he  said  he  would  give  me  my 
revenge?" 

"Take  him  the  money,  pay  him,  and  come 
away  !  Don't  play  any  more,  that 's  my  advice," 
said  Heath ;  "  moreover,  you  won't  have  the 
chance,  as  Studley  must  devote  nearly  all  his 
Sunday  to  me.  Besides,  he  talks  of  going  abroad 
next  week  for  some  little  time." 

"Will  he  take  his  daughter  with  him?"  asked 
Danby,  anxiously. 

"  I  don't  know  ;  I  didn't  inquire,"  said  Heatli  ; 
"the  subject  didn't  interest  me." 

Walter  Danby  found  he  could  not  settle  to  the 
bank  work  that  day.  The  dip  in  the  cold  river 
had  but  a  transient  effect ;  towards  noon  his  head 
was  aching  as  badly  as  before,  and,  worse  still, 
his  mind  was  running  on  something  very  different 
from  day-books  and  ledgers.  What  Heath  had 
said  about  Captain  Studley's  intended  visit  to  the 
Continent  upset  him  very  much.  For  the  proba- 
bility was  that  Anne  would  not  be  left  at  I.oddon- 
ford  by  herself,  but  would  be  sent  off  somewhere ; 
and,  even  were  she  left  at  the  cottage,  he  could 
never  venture  to  call  there  in  the  captain's  ab- 
sence. He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  giving  her 
up,  of  never  seeing  her  again,  just  when  he  was 
beginning  to  hope  that  she  took  some  interest  in 
him.  And  yet  what  was  he  to  do?  Her  father 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  giving  his  daughter's 
hand  to  a  clerk  in  a  bank  with  a  salary  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pounds  a  year.  His  only  chance 
would  be  the  emigration  notion.  He  would  have 
a  tolerable  sum  to  start  with,  after  paying  the  cap- 
tain's debt;  he  could  get  good  introductions  in 
Australia,  and  if  Anne  would  only  share  his  lot, 
he  would  endeavor  to  prove  by  zeal  and  industry 
that  he  really  deserved  her. 
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After  bank  hours,  Walter  was  in  the  habit  of 
walking  around  the  West-end,  and  occasionally  of 
dining  at  that  club,  to  be  a  member  of  which  had, 
at  one  time,  seemed  to  him  to  sweeten  and  flavor 
existence;  but  on  this  occasion  he  took  his  dinner 
at  an  old-fashioned  chop  house  in  Fleet  street,  and 
afterwards  made  his  way  to  his  lodging,  which  was 
situated  in  South  Molton  street,  a  queer  duct 
which  leads  from  Oxford,  the  commercial,  to  Brook, 
the  aristocratic,  and  which,  though  so  closely  bor- 
dering on  fashionable  ground,  is  unmistakably 
homely,  unpretending,  and  tolerably  cheap.  Here, 
at  the  top  of  one  of  the  smaller  houses,  Walter 
had  a  roomy  attic,  which  he  had  furnished  with  a 
view  to  combine  the  comforts  of  lied-  .and  sitting- 
room.  There  was  a  writing  table  in  the  window, 
and  against  the  wall  a  book-case  fairly  filled  with 
something  beside  railway  book-stall  literature,  and 
several  Burlington  Arcade  prints  of  languishing 
ladies.  The  evening  was  chill,  but  there  was  no 
fire  laid  in  the  little  grate,  nor  indeed,  even  if 
there  had  been,  would  Walter  have  risked  offend- 
ing his  landlady  by  lighting  it.  So,  after  kindling 
his  lamp,  and  filling  his  pipe,  he  threw  his  travel- 
ing plaid  over  his  shoulders  and  seated  himself  at 
his  writing-table.  Composition  did  not  come  easily 
to  him;  moreover,  he  had  not,  when  he  sat  down, 
that  certainty  as  to  what  he  intended  to  say,  which 
is  essential  to  the  comfortable  progress  of  a  writer; 
but  after  a  couple  of  hours,  during  which  the 
atmosphere  had  become  thick  with  smoke,  and  the 
floor  strewn  with  blotted  sheets,  he  had  achieved 
something  like  the  following: 

"  You  must  not  be  offended  with  me  for  writing 
to  you,  as  a  letter  is  the  only  means  by  which  I 
can  hope  at  present  to  attract  your  attention,  and 
to  hold  you  as  my  listener  for  a  few  minutes;  and 
you  will  not,  I  hope,  think  me  presumptuous  in 
writing  to  you,  after  so  short  an  acquaintance, 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  reply  will  influence  the 
future  tenor  of  my  life.  I  suppose  you  must  have 
seen  that,  from  the  first  time  of  seeing  you,  I  was 
irresistibly  attracted  towards  you.  If  you  have 
noticed  my  manner  I  hope  you  have  not  been 
annoyed.  I  have  not,  I  confess,  attempted  to 
di>gtiise  my  feelings,  as  there  was  nothing  in  them 
of  which  I  felt  ashamed.  But  I  should  not  have 
Spoken  or  written  toyou  in  this  way,  at  all  events  not 
just  yet,  but  for  circumstances.  I  am  going  to  take 
a  step  which  may  make  or  mar  me.  I  am  going  to 
give  up  the  situation  which  I  hold  in  the  bank, 


and  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  I  know  it  may  be 
considered  foolish  to  throw  away  a  certainty,  but 
I  cannot  remain  in  London.  I  have  done  nothing 
really  wrong,  but  I  have  been  very  silly,  and  I  feel 
that  I  must  cast  off  all  association  with  the  place. 
I  tell  you  this  in  all  honor,  as  few  ought  to  know 
it.  I  have  done  no  real  harm,  but  I  have  spent 
more  money  than  I  ought,  in  various  ways;  and  I 
wish  to  get  away,  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  being 
again  led  into  temptation,  for  I  believe  I  should 
have  strength  of  mind  to  resist,  but  because  I  am 
honestly  ashamed  of  myself,  and  want  to  try  and 
forget  my  folly  in  a  new  life.  1  have  money 
enough  to  make  a  fair  start  in  a  new  land,  but  I 
want  to  ask  you  to  share  my  future.  If  I  thought 
that  I  was  inducing  you  to  leave  a  thoroughly 
happy  home,  where  you  were  truly  appreciated, 
even  with  all  my  desire  to  make  you  my  wife,  I 
should  hesitate  before  asking  this  of  you.  But, 
situated  as  you  are,  about  to  be  thrown  on  the 
world  to  gain  your  own  living,  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  selfish  in  proposing  that  the  start  in 
our  new  life  shall  be  made  together,  and  that  the 
heavier  portion  of  the  burden  shall  be  borne  on 
my  shoulders." 

"Ido  not  want  an  immediate  answer  from  you ; 
think  over  all  I  have  written,  and  do  not  think 
less  favorably  because  this  paper  is  not  filled  with 
protestations  of  all  I  feel,  and  all  1  profess.  If  I 
have  judged  you  rightly,  the  absence  of  vows  and 
promises  will  not  cause  you  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  lack  of  earnestness  or  sincerity  in  my  pro- 
posal. I  hope  to  have  your  answer  from  your  own 
lips.  I  am  coming  to  Loddonford  to  see  Captain 
Studley,  by  appointment,  at  three  on  Sunday.  I 
shall  not  be  long  with  him,  and  I  happen  to  know 
he  will  be  busy  all  day.  Will  you  give  me  five 
minutes  when  I  come  away  from  him  ?  Five 
minutes,  in  which  I  may  learn  my  whole  future 
career!  Walter  Daxhy." 

"It  is  not  very  well  put!"  said  Walter,  after 
reading  this  document  for  the  last  time,  and 
placing  it  an  envelope,  which  he  addressed  to 
"Miss  Studley,  Loddonford,  Berks."  "It  does 
not  read  right  straight  off,  like  the  lovers'  letters 
in  novels ;  but  I  think  it  conveys  what  I  mean. 
Anyhow,  it  is  the  best  I  can  do;  and  Anne  will 
like  it  better,  because  she  will  see  at  once  that  it 
is  all  my  own,  anil  that  there's  no  flummery  about 
i».  And  now  I'll  get  to  bed,  for  I'm  pretty  well 
tired.    I  had  no  idea  that  writing  things,  what 
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they  call  literary  composition,  took  so  much  out 
of  a  fellow  !" 

During  the  course  of  the  week,  Danby  looked 
through  his  letters  with  feverish  eagerness,  but 
never  found  one  from  Anne.  He  was  not  exactly 
disappointed  ;  he  had  scarcely  expected  a  reply, 
and  he  felt  tolerably  certain  that  by  not  writing 
she  intended  to  keep  the  appointment  he  had 
proposed.  Meanwhile,  he  carried  out  his  business 
arrangements  so  far  as  seeing  his  brother  and 
realizing  the  little  legacy,  out  of  which  the  gam- 
Wing  debt  to  Captain  Studley  was  to  be  paid.  He 
kcjtt  his  intention  of  quitting  his  situation  strictly 
to  himself.  He  said  nothing  about  it  in  the  bank  ; 
nor  did  he  mention  it  to  Heath,  who,  so  far  from 
seeking  his  confidence,  seemed  to  have  become 
more  reserved  than  ever.  There  was  a  rumor 
among  the  clerks  that  Heath  was  to  be  appointed 
manager  of  the  bank,  at  a  large  salary;  but  he 
himself  neither  endorsed  nor  denied  it.  He 
worked  Very  hard  at  his  ordinary  duties,  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  he  was  engaged,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  detectives,  who  were  still  trying  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  murder,  and  to  trace  the 
missing  jewelry,  and  whose  reports  and  suggestions 
were  invariably  submitted  to  Heath.  Walter 
Danby  sometimes  thought  that  the  chief  cashier's 
manner  had  rather  changed  to  him  since  their  last 
visit  to  Loddonford  together  ;  but  it  might,  he 
reasoned  with  himself,  be  merely  his  fancy,  as 
Heath  never  alluded  to  the  subject. 

The  captain  was  not  far  out  when  he  asserted 
his  idea  that  young  Danby  probably  lay  late  on 
Sunday  mornings.  There  was  something,  too, 
delightful  in  hearing  the  clock  strike  the  abhorred 
hour  of  usual  rising,  and  then  of  sinking  back 
once  more  into  the  pillow,  with  the  knowledge 
that  no  harm  could  come  of  it.  Sunday  was 
usually  a  day,  too,  for  dawdling  over  dressing, 
and  for  delicious  dalliance  with  the  breakfast, 
shared  by  one  or  two  congenial  souls,  also  victims 
of  week  day  oppression,  and  lightened  by  the 
perusal  of  the  sporting  newspaper.  Rut  on  this 
particular  Sunday,  Walter  Danby  awoke  early, 
and,  having  the  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
all  that  he  had  to  go  through  brought  before  him, 
he  could  not  go  to  sleep  again,  but  lay  revolving 
in  his  mind  how  he  could  best  put  his  case  to 
Anne,  and  what  were  his  chances  of  winning  it. 

"I  think  I  made  a  good  point  in  the  letter,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "where  1  told  her  I  should  not 


have  had  the  pluck  to  take  her  away  from  a  com- 
fortable home,  to  share  a  chance  lot  with  small 
means;  and  heaven  knows  I  meant  it.  But,  even 
if  one  had  to  struggle  for  a  certain  time  in  the 
bush,  carrying  out  and  doing  all  those  things 
which  one  reads  of  in  the  emigrants'  letters  which 
arc  published  in  the  newspapers,  I  don't  think  it 
could  be  much  worse  for  her  than  living  a  solitary 
life  shut  up  in  that  ghastly,  tumble-down  cottage, 
surrounded  by  that  miasma-producing  jungle.  A 
sort  of  place  which  one  reads  of  as  haunted  by 
smugglers  or  coiners,  being  far  away  from  any 
other  human  habitation,  and  specially  adapted  for 
the  carrying  on  of  nefarious  practices,  by  Jove! 
Fancy  a  girl  of  her  bright,  earnest  temperament 
hidden  away  in  such  a  rat-hole,  without  a  soul  to 
speak  to,  or,  what  to  her  I  should  imagine  would 
be  almost  worse,  sent  away  to  teach  the  rudiments 
of  English  and  music  to  some  wretched  children, 
who  would  hate  her  and  make  her  life  a  burden  to 
her,  while  she  had  to  bear  the  patronage  of  their 
parents !  Besides,  there  can  be  no  question  of 
filial  love  or  obedience  to  interfere.  One  must 
do  the  captain  the  justice  to  say  that  he  never 
pretends  any  excessive  affection  for  his  daughter; 
and  Anne  must  see  that,  though,  of  course,  she 
would  never  allow  it.  To  take  her  beyond  the 
contamination  of  such  a  father  would  in  itself  be 
something,  though  she  knows  nothing  and  never 
must  learn  anything  of  half  his  villainy.  I  wonder 
whether  that,  having  me  down  to  his  place,  was  a 
plant  !  I  can  scarcely  think  so,  because,  if  so, 
Heath  must  have  been  in  it — and  yet  Heath  warned 
me  against  playing  any  more  with  Studley.  I 
don*t  think  the  advice  necessary,  though.  I  shall 
take  him  the  money  this  afternoon,  and  no  one 
will  ever  find  me  playing  another  card  during  my 
life  !" 

It  was  a  bright,  warm  autumn  afternoon,  one  of 
those  soft,  sweet,  mellow  days  which  arc  preferable 
to  the  blazing  summer's  defiant  heat,  when  Walter 
started  from  Paddington,  and  he  was  anticipating 
much  enjoyment  in  his  walk  from  the  station  at 
Loddonford  to  the  captain's  cottage.  He  was  a 
country  bred  young  man,  having  come  to  London 
expressly  to  undertake  his  duties  in  Middleham's 
bank,  and  still  retained  many  of  his  country  tastes. 
But  as  he  journeyed  downward,  the  heavy  mists  rose 
on  all  sides  from  the  newly  upturned  earth,  the  sun 
became  an  opaque  red  globe,  which  was  rapidly 
descending  towards  the  horizon,  and  the  whole 
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aspect  of  (he  day  was  changed.  Nevertheless, 
Danby  determined  to  carry  out  his  resolution  of 
walking  to  the  cottage,  and,  scorning  the  offers 
of  the  flymen,  he  set  out  on  the  road.  His  good 
spirits,  however,  seemed  to  have  vanished  with 
the  sunshine.  Exercise  had  generally  the  effect 
of  arousjng  him,  even  when  at  his  lowest  ebb  ;  but 
this  time  he  tried  it  in  vain.  An  indefinable  sen- 
sation of  imminent  danger,  which  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  him  to  avoid,  seemed  to  l>c  creeping  over 
him.  Everything  had  a  melancholy  aspect  ;  the 
gaunt,  bare  fields,  with  the  never-ending,  never- 
altering  furrows,  stretching  far  away  out  of  sight  ; 
the  leafless  hedges,  yet  soaking  with  the  previous 
night's  dew,  and  in  which  the  spider's  slender 
web  hung  glittering  like  threads  of  silver;  the 
tall,  gaunt  poplars,  through  which  the  wind 
breathed  its  melancholy  dirge.  There  was  no 
thick  foliage  now  to  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
river;  but  the  river  itself,  erst  so  lovely,  was  now 
a  brown,  brawling  stream,  thick  ami  muddy,  and 
cumbered  with  the  leaves  and  branches  with  which 
its  bosom  was  wind-sirewn. 

Through  the  village  now,  anil  out  on  to  the 
open  road  beyond,  where  on  week-days,  one  sel- 
dom met  a  soul  or  heard  a  sound,  save  the  laborer  s 
deep  admonition  to  his  horses,  or  the  sharp  clap- 
per of  the  bird  boy,  and  which  on  Sunday  was 
silent  as  the  grave.  The  trees  dripped  with 
moisture,  the  path  was  dank  and  sodden,  and 
Dan  by 's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  trudged 
along.  Had  he  done  right,  after  all,  in  addressing 
Anne?  Would  she  look  upon  this  letter,  written 
upon  so  short  an  acquaintance,  as  presumptuous 
and  insolent  ?  He  must  take  his  chance  of  that 
now;  and,  after  all,  he  felt  that  in  that  instance, 
at  least,  he  had  acted  well  and  wisely.  What  was 
it  that  weighed  so  heavily  on  him,  with  such  a 
presentiment  of  evil  to  come?  Was  it  a  fear  of 
his  own  stability  of  purpose,  a  doubt  lest  he  should 
be  enticed  into  playing  again  and  losing  more 
money?  That  could  be  easily  settled  by  his  not 
seeing  the  captain  at  all.  He  could  leave  the 
money,  which  he  had  enclosed  in  an  envelope, 
with  Anne  or  with  the  servant,  saying  that  he  had 
been  too  hurried  to  come  in.  At  all  events,  he 
would  see  Anne  first,  and  consult  her  upon  the 
matter.  If  it  were  not  necessary  to  see  the  captain, 
Walter  certainly  had  no  desire  to  press  the  point. 
Having  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  he  determined 
not  to  ring  the  bell,  as  usual,  but  to  make  his 


way  into  the  garden  through  a  side-gate,  whic  h 
was  known  to  him,  by  which  he  could  gain  the 
store-room,  which  Anne  had  appropriated  as  a 
kind  of  sitting-room,  and  where  he  should  proba- 
bly then  find  her.  What  his  future  proceedings 
would  be  would  all  depend  on  what  answer  he 
received  from  her. 

When  he  reached  th?  high,  ivy-grown  garden 
wall,  he  turned  up  a  little,  narrow  lane  and  found 
the  side  gate  oj>en.  Pushing  it  quietly,  he  passed 
through,  and,  making  his  way  through  the  jungle, 
he  gained  the  house.  The  street  door  was  closed, 
but,  walking  round,  he  found  that  the  full-length 
French  window  of  the  store  room  was  o]K.-n  ;  and, 
as  it  was  there  he  expected  to  find  Anne,  he 
entered.  Anne  was  not  there,  nor  was  there  much 
trace  of  her  recent  occupation  of  the  room.  The 
work-table  which  she  had  arranged  in  the  window 
was  wheeled  into  a  corner,  and  the  floor  was 
occupied  by  two  or  three  boxes  and  portmanteaus, 
more  or  less  filled  with  |K*rsonal  effects.  Picking 
his  way  through  these,  Walter  looked  round  him, 
and,  having  satisfied  himself  that  Anne  was  not 
there,  was  about  to  retire,  when  he  heard  his  own 
name  pronounced. 

Listening  fora  moment,  he  heard  it  again.  The 
voice  came  from  the  dining-room.  The  glazed 
door  between  it  and  the  room  in  which  he  was, 
was  shut,  but  stooping  down  and  drawing  the  led 
curtain  a  bit  on  one  side,  he  could  distinctly  make 
out  the  figures  of  two  men,  seated  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  table,  and  when  they  spoke  again,  he 
immediately  recognized  the  voices  as  those  of 
the  captain  and  Heath.  "Danby."  There  it 
was  again  !  For  the  life  of  him,  he  must  stay  and 
listen  to  what  they  were  saying  about  him. 

"  Bring  it  !"  said  Heath.  "  You  need  not  be 
frightened  about  that.  He  has  sold  out  that  legacy 
money  on  purpose." 

li  Five  hundred,  wasn't  it?"  asked  the  captain. 
"A  hundred  and  fifty  makes  a  very  small  hole  in  that! 
It  would  be  a  great  pity  not  to  indulge  his  desire 
for  revenge,  and  let  him  leave  some  more  behind." 

"It  would  l)e  useless  trying,  for  he  won't  play 
any  more,"  said  Heath.  "  He  spoke  to  me  about 
it  the  other  day,  and  on  the  whole  I  rather  coun- 
seled him  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it." 

"That  was  friendly,"  said  the  captain  with 
bitter  emphasis. 

"  To  whom  ?  to  htm  or  to  you  ?  I  say,  to  both," 
said  Heath,  bringing  his  hand  down  on  the  tabic 
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"  Haven't  wc  got  bigger  and  better  things  to 
attend  to,  that  you  should  be  wasting  your  time 
winning  a  few  pounds  from  a  boy  ?" 

"Boy  or  man,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me,  pro- 
vided I  win  ;  and  I  confess  I'm  not  rich  enough 
to  look  upon  a  hundred  and  fifty  as  a  '  few' 
pounds!*'  grumbled  the  captain  "However,  I 
suppose  you  know  best.  It  is  full  time  the  'boy' 
was  come,  though.  He'll  be  disappointed  at  not 
finding  Anne,  bu'  I  sent  her  off  to  Mrs.  Wells's." 

"And  the  servant,  has  she  gone  out?"  asked 
Heath. 

"  With  orders  not  to  return  till  ten  at  night," 
said  the  captain.  "  The  girl  stared  with  astonish- 
ment when  I  told  her." 

"Well  then,  if  you  don't  keep  Danby  chatter- 
ing, but  tell  him  at  once  you're  sorry  you  can't 
give  him  dinner,  as  Miss  Studley  is  out,  and  you're 
very  busy,  we  shall  have  the  house  all  to  ourselves. 
And  there  is  plenty  to  do,  I  can  tell  you.  You 
must  have  everything  clearly  written  out  to  submit 
to  Van  Stuyvesant,  number  and  weight  of  the 
Hones,  price  required,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  or 
he'll  never  do  any  business  with  you.  You  might 
see  Monr.ier  in  Paris— the  old  man,  mind,  not  the 
son,  who  is  timid  and  (hatters  too  much— and 
Lasfenaje  in  Brussels,  but  I  don't  think  you'll  do 
any  real  good  until  you  get  to  Amsterdam,  and 
then  Van  Stuyvesant  is  your  man.  No  chance  of 
young  Danby's  being  shown  into  this  room,  is 
there  ?" 

"  There  is  no  one  to  show  him ;  you  forget  the 
servant  is  out,"  said  the  captain.  "  We  shall  hear 
the  bell,  and  I'll  go  and  let  him  in." 

"Well  then,  take  him  straight  to  your  room, 
and  when  you've  got  the  money  get  rid  of  him," 
said  Heath.  "  As  he's  not  coming  here,  and 
there's  no  window  towards  the  front,  we  may  as 
»c'.l  be  getting  on  with  our  business.  Is  there  a 
match  anywhere  about?" 

"On  the  mantelshelf  in  the  corner,"  said  the 
captain.  Then  Danby  heard  the  sharp  scratch  of 
a  match,  and  saw  Heath  bend  forward  to  light 
the  swinging  lamp  above  the  table.  The  young  man 
quickly  withdrew  into  the  shadow  ;  but  after  a 
time  he  peered  again  from  behind  the  curtain,  and 
the  inner  room  being  now  fully  lighted  he  saw  a 
sight  which  completely  entranced  him,  and  from 
which  he  could  not  remove  his  eyes. 

Immediately  under  the  lamp,  and  midway  be- 
tween the  two  men,  was  a  case  or  casket  such  as 
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jewelers  use,  made  of  leather  and  lined  with  white 
satin.  This,  however,  was  old-fashioned  in  its 
shape,  its  leather  was  frayed  and  its  satin  soiled 
and  discolored  by  age.  It  was  a  large  casket,  and 
was  evidently  meant  to  contain  a  whole  suite  of 
jewels,  tiara  for  the  head,  necklace,  earrings,  and 
bracelets.  The  latter  were  still  in  it,  large  dia- 
monds deeply  imbedded  in  thick  strong  gold 
bands.  The  tiara  was  also  there,  but  the  spaces 
for  the  necklace  and  earrings  were  empty.  Hold- 
ing his  breath,  and  with  his  eyes  almost  starting 
from  his  head,  Danby  noticed,  close  by  Heath's 
hands,  a  small  polished  steel  hammer,  pincers,  and 
other  tools.  In  front  of  him  lay  some  gold  work, 
twisted  and  broken,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  paper 
full  of  gleaming  stones,  which  he  held  up  to  the 
light  and  surveyed  with  eagerness. 

"They  are  superb!"  he  muttered,  as  having 
breathed  on  them  he  watched  the  breath  fade 
instantly  away.  "Old  Stuyvesant  must  take  the 
strap  right  off  that  black  leather  pocket-book, 
before  he  has  any  of  these  beauties.  And  they 
ought  to  be  worth  much,"  he  said,  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  "  for  they  were  trouble  enough  to  get  !" 

He  moved  aside  as  he  spoke,  and  Danby  saw 
clearly,  for  the  first  time,  the  open  case  in  which 
the  tiara  and  the  bracelets  still  remained.  Surely, 
these  ornaments  were  familiar  to  him?  Surely 
he  had  seen  them  before — and  recently?  Mean- 
while the  captain  had  taken  the  jewel-case  into 
his  hands. 

"You  can't  get  these  stones  out,  I  suppose?" 
he  asked. 

"  No,"  said  Heath  ;  "  they  arc  too  firmly  fixed 
in  the  gold,  and  the  gold  itself  is  so  solid  that  it 
defies  any  effort  I  can  make  with  these  toy  tools. 
However,  you  will  have  quite  enough  with  you  for 
one  bargain,  and  if  the  old  man  bites,  you  or  I 
can  easily  visit  him  again.  What's  that?"  he 
cried  abruptly,  turning  towards  the  middle  door. 

"Nothing!"  said  Studley,  looking  up  and 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand  ;  "  the  cat,  I  sup- 
pose. The  stores  we  have  put  in  there  have 
attracted  mice,  and  the  cat  is  always  on  the  watch 
there  now." 

The  noise,  however,  had  really  been  occasioned 
by  Walter  Danby.  A  flash  of  memory  had  sud- 
denly recalled  to  him  when  and  where  he  had 
seen  the  jewels  and  the  case  then  in  Studlcy's 
hands.  They  were  the  very  jewels  which  had  been 
I  brought  to  Middleham's  bank  by  the  Spanish 
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(tttgtf  « ountcut  some  three  months  before,  the  ! 
vctv  jowcls  tor  which  he  had  given  a  receipt  at 
Heath's  tinier,  ami  had  catalogued  and  deposited  in 
the  strong  room.  As  lie  thought  of  tins,  a  nervous 
t TOCn OT  mi  through  htm,  and  he  knocked  down  a 
glass  wlist  li  w.is  on  a  shelf  by  his  elbow. 

The  jewels  which  had  l>ecn  stolen  from  Middle- 
ham's  bank,  for  which  the  hue  and  cry  had  Ix-cn 
raised,  for  which  the  detectives  were  in  search, 
for  which — ah  !  great  Heavens,  the  agony  of  the 
thought— for  which  the  murder  had  l>een  com- 
mitted, by  whom  there  was  now  little  doubt  !  And 
one  of  these  two  men  was  her  father  !  Stunned  I 
and  dazed,  Walter  Dauby  dosed  his  eyes,  and 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  throbbing  temples,  utterly 
■uncertain  what  to  do. 

Where  was  Anne  Studley  the  while?  She  had 
not  gone  to  Mrs  Wells's  ;  she  was  standing  outside 
the  front  gate  of  the  garden,  waiting  for  her  lover; 
waiting  to  hear  those  first  words  of  spoken  love, 
the  mere  anticipation  of  w  hich  set  her  heart  palpi- 
tating in  her  breast. 

CHAPTER  VI.      A  DESPERATE  DEED. 

Walter  Danuv  stood  looking  on  at  the  scene 
before  him,  mentally  and  bodily  paralyzed,  with- 
out the  power  to  think  or  move,  for  some  minutes. 
When  his  senses  returned  his  first  impulse  was  to  fly. 
What  he  had  seen  was  enough  to  convince  him  of 
the  lawlessness  of  the  men  with  whom  he  had  been 
associated,  and  of  the  certainty  of  their  having 
committed  robbery  and  murder.  No  1  A  ray  of 
hope  flashed  across  him,  which  for  Anne's  sake  he 
was  only  too  glad  to  welcome— they  were  t he- 
receivers  of  the  stolen  proj>erty,  they  might  even 
have  planned  the  robbery,  but  they  could  not  be 
the  doers  of  the  deed  of  blood.  Heath  was  away 
at  the  time,  and  Studley — what  was  that  the  police- 
sergeant  had  said,  that  the  robbery  must  have 
been  arranged  by  some  person  conversant  with 
the  premises  and  the  dead  man's  ways?  Heath: 
Who  had  given  him  the  diamonds  to  catalogue 
and  store  away,  and  consequently  knew  of  their 
exact  whereabouts,  and  their  immense  value?  Heath! 

Danby's  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  thought 
of  these  things.  His  brain  reeled,  and  he  felt  sick 
and  faint.  He  must  have  air,  or  he  would  swoon. 
He  must  go  out.  through  the  window  by  which  he 
had  entered,  give  up  all  thought  of  seeing  Anne 
that  evening,  and  make  his  way  back  to  London 
as  best  he  corld.    Softly  he  turned,  made  out  in- 


distinctly the  form  of  the  window  through  which 
the  last  faint  traces  of  daylight  were  visible,  and 
moved  towards  it.  The  next  moment  he  stum 
bled  over  one  of  the  open  portmanteaus,  and  fell 
ui>on  the  floor;  the  next,  atid  the  door  between 
the  rooms  was  dashed  open,  and  Danby,  still  pros- 
trate, felt  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  body,  and  a 
strong,  suffocating  grip  upon  his  throat. 

"This  is  your  cat!"  cried  the  man  who  had 
seized  him.  Heath's  voice,  he  knew  it  at  once. 
"  What  a  fool  I  was  to  believe  you  before  !  Bring 
the  lamp,  and  let's  see  whom  we've  got  here  ;  no, 
stay,  the  wind  will  blow  it  out.  Help  me  to  carry 
him  into  the  back  room  ;  lift  his  legs,  so  !" 

They  dragged  him  into  the  dining-room,  and 
Heath  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  put  his  hand 
under  his  chin  to  force  the  head  back.  There  was 
no  need  for  this,  however  ;  Waller  Danby  threw 
up  his  head,  as  well  as  he  could  in  his  cramped 
position,  and  the  expression  in  his  bright  eyes  was 
bold  and  fearless. 

"  Danby  !"  said  Heath,  under  his  breath  ;  then 
turning  to  Studley,  "  How  did*  he  get  here?  We 
heard  no  bell." 

"  He  must  have  come  through  the  back  gate," 
said  the  captain,  whose  face  was  deadly  pale,  anil 
whose  thin  lips  visibly  trembled.  "Through  the 
back  gate — he  knows  it — I've  taken  him  that  way 
myself." 

All  this  time,  Heath's  hand  had  been  twined  in 
Danby's  neckerchief.  He  removed  it  now,  bidding 
the  young  man  get  up  and  seat  himself  on  an  old- 
fashioned,  high-backed  oak  chair  whit  h  stood 
dose  to  the  wall.  Daidiy  obeyed.  He  had  lost 
his  breath  in  the  fall  and  tlor  struggle,  and  his 
!  heart  was  beating  loudly;  but  he  confronted  the 
•  two  men  with  calmness,  almost  with  ease. 

"  Now,  sit  still,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  I" 
\  said  Heath,  seating  himself  on  the  corner  of  the 
table,  and  swinging  his  leg  to  and  fro.     "  How 
long  have  you  been  in  that  room  ?" 

"Probably  ten  minutes!"  replied  Danby,  in  a 
steady  voice,  and  with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his 
interrogator. 

Heath  descended  from  the  table,  passed  into  the 
outer  room,  closed  the  door,  and,  pulling  aside 
the  curtain,  peered  through  the  glass,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  what  portions  of  the  room 
1  were  in  view  ;  then  he  opened  the  door,  and, 
1  before  closing  it  again,  bade  Studley,  "  Speak, 
,  say  something,  anything,  and  in  your  usual  tone." 
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Finally  he  reappeared,  bringing  with  him  some 
strips  of  thick  cord,  which  Danby  recollected 
having  noticed  lying  by  one  of  the  boxes. 

"He  must  have  seen  and  heard  everything  as 
plainly  as  if  he  had  been  standing  by  us!"  he 
said,  in  an  undertone,  to  Studley.  "  See  here  !" 
he  added,  turning  to  Danby,  "you  know,  pretty 
well,  the  situation  of  this  house.  There's  nothing 
near  it  for  a  mile.  You  might  shout  for  a  month, 
and  no  one  would  hear  you.  If  you  value  your 
life,  you  will  hold  your  tongue;  and,  in  order  to 
prevent  your  making  any  attempt  at  escape,  I'm 
going  to  tie  you  in  this  chair." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  longest  piece  of  rope, 
-nd,  passing  it  quickly  round  Danby's  body,  slipped 
behind  the  chair  and  lashed  him  firmly  to  it. 
Rinhv  made  no  attempt  at  resistance ;  he  sat 
there,  pale  and  anxious-looking,  but  neither  so 
white-faced  nor  so  nervous  as  Captain  Studley, 
who  stood  in  a  half-dazed  state,  looking  on  at 
Heath's  proceedings,  his  wandering  hand  now 
Packing  at  his  chin,  now  beating  the  tattoo  on 
the  table  before  him,  and  from  time  to  time  open- 
ing his  mouth  as  though  gasping  for  breath. 

"There  I"  said  Heath,  moving  round  to  his  old 
position  on  the  corner  of  the  table  ;  "and  now  to 


settle  this  matter.  Walter  Danby,  you  were,  on 
your  own  avowal,  in  that  room  for  ten  minutes, 
during  which  time  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  you 
must  have  seen  and  heard  all  that  transpired  here. 
Is  that  so !" 

"  I  saw  and  heard  everything,"  said  Danby, 
quietly.  His  voice  was  low  and  flat,  quite  differ- 
ent from  its  usual  joyous  ringing  tone,  but  there 
was  no  tremor  in  it. 

"What  did  you  hear?"  asked  Studley,  sud- 
denly turning  upon  him.  "  We  were  only  talking 
business." 

"  Business!"  said  Danby.  "  Is  it  your  business, 
besides  cheating  at  cards,  to  deal  with  stolen 
goods  and  dead  men's  property?  I  recognize 
those  jewels  as  some  which  I  helped  your  worthy 
friend  there  in  cataloguing  and  stowing  away.  I 
know  them  to  be  part  of  the  proceeds  of  Mr. 
Middleham's  murder  1" 

As  these  words  left  Danby's  lips,  Heath  jumped 
from  his  scat,  and  rapidly  passing  his  hand  to  his 
breast,  made  a  stride  towards  him.  But  the  cap- 
tain, leaning  across  the  table,  caught  his  friend 
by  the  arm.  and  whispered  hurriedly  in  his 
!  ear,  "Stop,  for  God's  sake;  think  what  you're 
doing!" 


THE  FATAL  MEETING. 


Translated  from  the  German,  for  FOTTKft's  Ami-  ku  an  Monthly, 
Bv  Mrs.  Adelhejd  Shf.i.ton  Mackenzie. 


On  a  beautiful  afternoon  in  June,  a  party  of 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen  set  out  to  visit  the  forest 
which  bordered  the  pretty  town  of  "Bergwald." 

On  approaching  the  woods,  some  of  the  excur- 
sionists separated  from  the  rest,  cither  to  secure  a 
cool  and  particularly  inviting-looking  resting- 
place,  to  gather  some  of  the  field  flowers,  which 
grew  all  around,  or  to  saunter  about  alone  to  fol- 
low undisturbedly  the  train  of  their  thoughts. 
Amongst  the  latter  was  a  girl  of  most  wonderful 
tvraiity.  Her  form  was  tall  and  graceful  ;  her 
features,  overcast  by  an  expression  of  gentle  sad- 
ness, were  finely  c  ut,  while  in  her  brilliant  brown 
eyes,  as  they  swept  over  the  lovely  landscape, 
played  a  dreamy  smile,  which  let  one  suppose  that 


thoughts  of  the  past,  still  sweet  and  pleasant,  were 
stirring  within  her  breast. 

Lost  in  thought,  she  had  wandered  farther  and 
farther  into  the  forest.  The  stillness  around  her 
grew  deeper;  the  summer  breeze,  gently  stirring 
leaves  and  bushes,  felt  delicious  as  it  caressingly 
kissed  the  fair  cheek  of  the  lovely  wanderer,  and, 
lulled  into  entire  forgetfulness  as  to  her  surround- 
ings, giving  way  only  to  the  deep  feeling  of  rest 
and  peace,  she  at  last  sut  down  under  an  old  shadv 
tree,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  perfect  contentment, 
leaned  herself  back  against  its  ancient  and  mossy 
trunk. 

How  long  she  had  sat  thus  she  knew  not.  when 
from  between  the  trees  stepped  a  young  man  in 
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the  garb  of  a  huntsman.  "  Margaretha  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, halting  before  her  in  glad  surprise. 

A  deep  blush  overspread  her  whole  countenance, 
and  the  hand  which  he  had  taken  and  pressed  to 
his  lips  trembled  slightly. 

"What  brings  you  here,  Carl?"  she  asked  at 
last,  with  a  voice  faint  from  emotion. 

"  Do  you  really  not  know  that  I  am  the  steward 
of  this  forest,  and  that  I  live  in  the  steward's 
house,  in  the  midst  of  the  woods?"  His  large, 
shining  eyes  rested  searchingly  upon  her,  and  her 
looks  fell,  as  she  tremblingly  replied:  "Yes,  I 
have  heard  of  it,  but  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you 
here." 

A  bitter  smile  passed  over  his  handsome  face, 
and  he  said  :  "  This  meeting  seems  to  give  you  no 
pleasure."  Then  he  added,  sadly  :  "  And  I  have 
longed,  aye,  prayed,  for  a  meeting  with  you.  To 
your  father's  house  1  could  not  go.  I  had  to  wait 
for  some  lucky  chance  that  would  bring  us  to- 
gether. Time  seems  to  have  altered  much  in  you, 
Margaretha,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  he  had  earnestly  regarded  her. 

She  slowly  withdrew  the  hand  he  still  held 
within  his  own,  and,  pressing  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether to  repress  the  bitter  sigh  which  swelled  her 
pained  heart,  she  said:  "I  have  not  deserved 
this,  Carl.  Time  has  changed  much  in  me,  as  it 
must  have  done  in  you.  but  I  have  no  reason,  nor 
the  wish  to  avoid  you.  If  my  father  still  holds  on 
to  his  dislike  for  you,  I  have  never  joined  in  his 
anger  against  you,  because  I  understood  you,  and 
the  motives  which  made  you  act  then  as  you  did. 
I  knew  your  passionate  nature,  as  also  how  the 
smallest  injustice  would  arouse  you,  your  generous 
disposition  making  you  cling  firmly  to  the  one 
whom  you  believed  to  be  wronged." 

"Forgive  me,  Margaretha."  lie  cried,  as"  he 
heard  the  tears  in  her  voice,  and  saw  the  grief 
expressed  in  her  countenance.  "  Forgive  my 
words ;  but  if  you  knew  how  I  have  suffered,  when 
all  my  dreams  of  a  happy  future  were  dashed  so 
ruthlessly  to  the  ground,  as  your  father,  who  always 
hated  me,  drove  me  from  his  house." 

"You  are  too  young,  Carl,  to  speak  thus  hope- 
lessly," she  reproved,  gently. 

"I  have  no  more  to  hope,"  he  answered,  de- 
jectedly. 

"This  is  our  first  meeting  in  some  years.  How 
have  you  lived?  Tell  me  of  your  past  life,"  she 
asked,  softly. 


"  My  past  life!"  he  laughed,  bitterly.  "Ha! 
ha!  1  have  continued  it  as  I  commenced  it.  You 
remember,  after  having  thrashed  my  superior  for 
punishing  unjustly  an  inoffensive  and  innocent 
subject  of  his,  I  left  Bergthal  with  a  testimonial 
of  being  a  rascal,  a  never-do-well.  I  cam 
that  paper  always  with  me,  and  when  sometimes  1 
am  in  doubt  about  my  own  character,  I  pull  it  out 
and  read  it.  Ha!  ha!  your  father  has  fulfilled 
his  duties  excellently  by  the  orphaned  child  of  his 
only  brother  !" 

"  Carl !"  she  pleaded,  tearfully. 

His  features  softened  as  he  felt  the  touch  of  her 
hand,  and  he  continued,  in  a  quieter  voice:  "Let 
us  sit  down  here.  No  one  will  interrupt  us,  and  1 
can  tell  you  the  story  of  my  life  undisturbed." 

"  When  I  left  your  father's  house  I  went  to  sea  ; 
but  I  soon  discovered  that  my  captain  was  a  harsh, 
unjust  man,  who  treated  his  inferiors  as  his  caprice 
of  the  moment  prompted  him.  You  may  imagine, 
then,  how  I  got  on  there,  and  can  understand 
when  I  tell  you  that  I  left  the  tyrant  after  my  first 
voyage.  My  only  wish  now  was  to  go  back  to 
Germany,  and  I  had  neither  rest  nor  peace  until 
that  desire  was  gratified.  So  it  came  to  pass  that, 
after  years  of  restless  wanderings,  I  became  the 
assistant  of  a  forester.  For  six  years  I  have 
lived  with  him,  and  through  him  become  the 
steward  of  this  forest.    This  is  all." 

"  And  you  never  repented  of  having  chosen 
this  life?  You  are  happy  now?"  she  asked,  after 
having  attentively  listened  to  his  narrative. 

He  did  not  immediately  reply.  Then,  looking 
awav  from  her,  he  asked  :  "  What  is  happiness?  Do 
you  believe  people  or  circumstances  can  give  it  to 
you?  It  rests  within  your  own  breast,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  ever  shall  be  happy."  His  looks  rested 
despondingly  upon  the  ground,  and  his  voice  was 
full  of  sad  regret. 

"  Carl,"  whispered  Margaretha,  laying  her 
hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  "you  will  find  it  yet." 

He  started  up,  and  his  eyes  flashed,  but  only  for 
a  moment,  then  the  fire  died  out,  and  he  said, 
hopelessly:  "I  thought  so  once.  I  hope  no 
more.  The  proud  dreams  of  my  heart  have  diet!. 
T  expect  no  more  of  life." 

"They  may  yet  be  realized,"  she  soothed, 
gently. 

"Margaretha!"  he  cried,  springing  from  her 
side,  "bring  not  to  life  those  hopes  again,  which 
I  have  buried  under  so  many  bitter  tears.    Do  you 
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know,"  he  added,  looking  almost  solemnly  into 
her  eyes,  "upon  whom  those  hopes  rest?  Upon 
you  !  upon  you  !"  His  eyes  flashed  sparks  of  fire, 
and  his  features  worked  from  deep  emotion. 
"  You  I  desired  to  win  ;  of  you  were  my  dreams. 
You  I  have  loved,  even  when  yet  a  child.  Your 
image  has  accompanied  me  over  land  and  sea,  and 
it  was  the  desire  to  see  you  again  that  brought  me 
hack  into  this  neighborhood."  His  whole  frame 
trembled,  as  he  poured  out  this  confession,  and  his 
breast  heaved  and  fell  from  the  feelings  which 
raged  within  his  bosom. 

Almost  frightened  at  the  storm  her  words  had 
called  forth,  Margarctha  listened.  Her  color 
went  and  came,  a  happy  light  gradually  stole  into 
her  eyes,  while  the  sad  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance changed  into  one  of  sweet  contentment. 
She  had  loved  him  as  long  as  she  could  remember, 
though  unaware  of  the  feelings  which  he  had  har- 
bored for  her.    "Carl  !"  she  whispered. 

At  the  pronunciation  of  his  name,  in  a  voice  so 
exquisitely  tender,  he  turned.  Her  eyes  were  full 
of  tears,  while  a  happy  smile  played  around  her 
lips. 

"Margarctha!  Margaretha!"  he  cried,  throw- 
ing himself  passionately  upon  the  ground  l>cforc 
her;  "leave  me  not.  I  have  loved  you  only,  all 
my  life!" 

"  I  shall  never  leave  you."  she  replied,  caress 
inglv.    "Mine,  mine,  then!"  he  cried,  pressing 
her  jassionatelv  to  his  heart. 

"Forever!"  A  look  of  deep  devotion  accom- 
panied her  words. 

On  Margaretha's  return,  she  found,  to  her  great 
surprise,  that  her  father  was  at  home  (an  unusual 
occurrence,  as  Hofrath  [Court-Council]  Kurtz  was 
wont  to  spend  his  evenings  in  the  club  house), 
and  traversing  the  room  in  evident  great  disturb- 
ance. 

"At  home,  father?"  she  asked,  a  happy  smile 
upon  her  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  shortly,  and  turning  abruptly  | 
away,  as  if  wishing  to  avoid  her  questioning  looks. 

"You  do  not  feel  ill?"  she  inquired,  con- 
cernedly. 

"  No.  no  ;  I — I  wished  to  stay  this  evening  at 
home  with  you.    I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked,  a  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness coming  over  her.    "What  has  happened  ?" 

"Not  now — not  just  yet,"  he  murmured,  keep- 
ing his  looks  averted  from  her  anxious  gaze. 


"  Why  not  now?  If  it  is  unpleasant  news,  I'd 
rather  know  it  at  once,"  she  urged. 

"Then  sit  down."  But  she  saw  with  what 
effort  he  uttered  these  words;  and  with  a  sense  of 
fear  she  noticed  that  he  avoided  her  eyes.  "  Herr 
Lindcnheim  was  with  me  this  afternoon.  He 
proposed  for  your  hand." 

"You  have  not  piomised  me  to  him,"  she 
interrupted  him,  taking  hold  of  his  hand,  in  wild 
despair. 

"  I  have  ;  for — for  I  have  your  future  welfare  at 
heart.  Lindcnheim,"  he  went  on,  quickly,  and 
without  looking  at  her,  "  is  not  only  the  richest, 
but  also  the  most  influential,  man  in  town,  and  there 
is  not  a  girl  who  will  not  envy  you  your  good 
luck." 

Pale  as  death,  her  breath  coming  short  and 
quic  k,  she  let  go  his  hand,  and,  with  a  voice  which 
she  vainly  strove  to  make  steady,  asked,  "  Are  you 
sure,  father,  that  you  are  securing  my  future  hap- 
piness by  uniting  me  with  this  man?  He  is  rich. 
I  know,  but  I  can  never  love  him,  and  I  shall 
never  become  his  wife." 

"Margaretha,"  hecried, angrily,  "do you  forget 
that  you  owe  me  obedience  ;  that  I  have  given 
him  my  word  ?" 

"  I  have  never  disobeyed  you,  father;  but  this 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  my  happiness,  and  in 
which  I  alone  must  decide.  1  do  not  love  him  ; 
cannot  even  esteem  him,  and  I  shall  never  so  far 
forget  myself  as  tomarryaman  forhismoney  only." 

"And  why  can  you  not  love  him?"  he  asked, 
sternly. 

"Father,"  and  her  looks  sought  the  ground, 
while  a  burning  blush  covered  her  features,  "  I — I 
love  already." 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  startled  glance.  "  In- 
deed !"  he  said,  "and  who  may  that  man  be  whom 
you  honor  with  your  affection?" 

"Carl,"  she  answered  simply,  and  with  eyes 
shining  from  love. 

"Ha!"  her  father  exclaimed,  while  a  frown 
black  as  night  darkened  his  countenance.  "Has 
the  serpent  returned?  But  he  is  mistaken,  if  he 
thinks  I  shall  ever  give  my  consent  to  your  be- 
coming his  wife.  I  shall  prevent  your  ever  seeing 
him  again,  the  wretch!" 

"You  forget  that  you  are  speaking  of  my  future 
husband,  father,"  she  said,  with  trembling  lips. 

"  Silence  !"  he  commanded,  almost  choked  with 
rage.    "So  this  is  the  man  for  whom  you  refuse 
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Lindenheim — is  it  ?  For  all  that,  you  shall  become 
the  wife  of  the  man  /  choose  tor  you." 

Margaretha  stood  motionless,  trembling  from 
head  to  foot. 

After  a  long  ]>ause,  during  which  Hofrath  Kurtz 
had,  in  a  measure,  succeeded  in  calming  his 
enraged  feelings,  he  said:  "Do  as  I  ask  you, 
Margaretha,  and  I  shall  never  forget  it.  I  have 
given  him  my  word,  and  he  has  demanded  your 
decision." 

"Demanded!  Has  he  a  right  to  make  it  a 
demand  ?" 

"He  has,  he  has!"  Kurtz  exclaimed,  inavoiceof 
suppressed  agony.  "O  child,  child,  you  force  me 
to  reveal  to  you  my  shame,  my  dishonor.  Yon, 
you  only  can  save  me  ;  for,  by  marrying  Linden- 
heim,  you  save  me  from  disgrace,  from  prison." 

"For  God's  sake,  what  has  happened?"  she 
cried.    "  What  have  you  done  ?" 

Hofrath  Kurtz  sank  into  the  nearest  seat,  cover- 
ing his  face  with  both  hands. 

"I  have  forged  a  check,"  he  at  last  murmured, 
almost  inaudibly ;  "  Lindenheim's  brother  has 
discovered  it,  but  Lindenheim  himself  will  pay  it, 
everything  will  be  hushed  up, — if  you — " 

"  If  I  sacrifice  myself,"  she  concluded,  and  in- 
voluntarily shrinking  from  her  father.  "  A  crimi- 
nal," she  murmured,  taking  hold  of  a  chair  to 
keepherself  from  falling  ;  "  my  father  a  criminal  !" 

"lam  lost,  if  you  will  not  save  me;  Linden- 
heim makes  your  union  with  him  the  condition 
on  which  he  will  help  me.  To-morrow  morning 
he  will  come  to  get  his  answer." 

She  did  not  hear  him;  the  words,  "  save  me, 
save  me,"  only  rang  in  her  ears,  and,  in  order  todo 
this,  she  must  destroy  her  own  happiness  and  that 
of  the  man  she  loved  most  on  earth.  Wherever 
she  looked  with  her  mind's  eyes,  she  saw  on  one 
side  Carl,  who  seemed  to  j>oint  towards  her,  crying, 
"  Thou  hast  destroyed  my  life's  happiness,"  and  on 
the  other,  the  pale  face  of  her  father,  calling  out, 
"  Thou,  thou  hast  murdered  me  !" 

Night  set  in,  and,  at  last  Margaretha,  rousing 
herself  from  the  painful  thoughts  which  had  kept 
her  motionless  until  now,  retired  to  her  room. 

The  next  morning  found  her  as  desolate,  as 
heart  broken  and  despairing,  as  when  she  had  left 
her  father's  presence  the  evening  before.  She  had 
not  closed  an  eye  during  the  whole  weary  night; 
and,  as  she  now  entered  the  room  in  which  her 
father  sat,  and  he  eagerly  asked  how  she  had 


decided,  she  started  and,  turning  away  her  head, 
for  the  pleading,  pitiful  ring  in  his  voice  pained  her 
deeply.  "  Not  yet, "she  replied;  "give  me  time." 

"  You  must  decide  at  once,"  he  cried,  excitedly  ; 
"  Lindenheim  comes  for  his  answer  this  morning. 
I  begged  him  very  hard,  yesterday,  to  let  me  have 
a  week  to  decide  in,  but  he  will  not  wait." 

Margaretha  rose  wearily,  and  throwing  a  tearful 
look  upon  the  likeness  of  her  dead  mother,  which 
hung  opposite  her,  said:  "I  desire  only  a  few 
hours  longer." 

"  What  good  can  a  few  hours,  more  or  less,  do 
you?"  he  asked,  impatiently.  "  Is  it  so  very  diffi- 
cult to  render  a  service  to  your  father?" 

At  these  heartless  words  she  turned  upon  him 
with  eyes  flashing  from  scornful  indignation.  "  Von 
speak  as  if  you  asked  of  me  only  the  merest,  the 
most  trifling  favor ;  you  seem  to  forget  that  the 
happiness  of  my  whole  life  depends  upon  my 
saving  you  from^-disgrace." 

He  stood  liefore  her  like  the  very  criminal  he 
was,  and  had  not  a  word  to  reply.  At  last  he 
managed  to  ask,  in  a  voice  most  humiliated: 
"And  when,  my  child,  may  I  hear  how  you  have 
decided  ?" 

"To-day,"  she  replied,  shortly;  and,  without 
giving  him  another  look,  left  the  room.  While 
speaking  with  her  father,  Margaretha  had  formed 
a  resolution.  It  should  be  her  last  attempt  to  save 
herself  from  the  terrible  fate  which  awaited  her  if 
she  hail  to  marry  Lindenheim.  Hastily  entering 
her  own  room,  she  tied  a  shawl  around  her  shod 
ders,  put  on  her  bonnet,  and  in,  feverish  excite- 
ment, left  as  quick  as  she  had  entered. 

Not  far  from  the  town,  Lindenheim  had  erected 
a  most  magnificent  mansion,  and  to  that  Marga- 
retha bent  now  her  steps.  Arrived  at  the  beautiful 
park  which  surrounded  the  building,  she  entered 
the  gate  without  pausing  or  giving  herself  time  to 
think,  and  stood  immediately  before  the  owner  of 
all  this  wealth.  She  started  back,  and  a  blush 
covered  her  pale  and  careworn  features,  at  this 
sudden  and  unexpected  meeting. 

"What  unforseen  pleasure  !"  he  cried,  after  recov- 
ering from  his  surprise,  and  meeting  her  with 
outstretched  hands.    "  You  bring  me  happiness." 

Margaretha  involuntarily  recoiled.  Her  courage 
seemed  to  leave  her  now,  as  she  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  man  who  asked  so  great  a  sacrifice  from 
her.  "  Herr  Lindenheim,"  she  at  last  stammered — 
"  you  must  guess  what  brings  me  to  you." 
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"  I  hope  it  is  to  bring  me  the  news  which  will 
make  me  the  happiest  and  proudest  of  men." 

All  color  left  Margaretha's  cheek,  as  she  heard 
these  words,  which  seemed  to  make  her  task  only 
more  difficult 

"You  know  why  I  have  corae^'  she  repeated, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot.  "  Have  pity  for 
my  father  and  myself.  It  rests  with  you  to  make 
two  people  happy." 

Lindenheim's  countenance  showed  neither  pity 
nor  relenting,  as  his  looks  rested  with  passionate 
longing  upon  the  beautiful  features  of  the  lovely 
pleader. 

"  You  know  that  I  wish  to  save  your  father,  and 
also  know  the  price.  Does  that  appear  too  high 
for  you  ?  Does  it  seem  to  be  too  hard  to  become  my 
wife  and  the  mistress  of  all  this  wealth?  I  shall 
surround  you  with  such  splendor  and  riches,  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  woman  far  or  near  who  can 
outrival  you." 

"  Herr  Lindenheim,"  she  cried,  holding  up  her 
hand,  in  prayerful  entreaty,  "  have  pity  upon  me  ; 
let  me  not  suffer  for  the  crime  my  father  has  com- 
mitted. I  must  not  deceive  you.  I  must  confess 
to  you  that  I  could  never  make  you  happy,  as  I 
love  another.  You  would  not  wish  to  marry  a 
woman  who  has  no  heart  to  give?" 

A  smile  of  scorn  passed  over  his  features,  as  he 
listened  to  her  words.  "And  why,"  he  asked, 
smiling  bitterly,  "  should  you  not  be  able  to  love 
me?  i  do  not  deal  in  sentiments,  and  therefore 
expect  no  silly,  love  sick  wife.  It  will  suffice  me 
to  know  that  you  are  mine." 

"  Never,  never!"  she  cried,  in  wild  despair. 

"  Then  your  father's  fate  is  decided." 

"Stop,  stop!"  she  exclaimed,  looking  about 
her,  in  helpless  despair.  "Have  mercy!  have 
pitjf !    I  have  never  done  any  harm  to  you !" 

"  You  know  my  conditions,"  he  answered, 
coldly,  and  in  no  way  moved  by  her  tears  and 
despairing  eyes. 

Margaretha  leaned  against  a  tree,  covering  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Her  soul  was  torn  with  pain 
and  anguish  ;  and  sobs,  heart-rending  sobs,  burst 
from  her  tortured  breast. 

Yet  the  hard  man  opposite  her  remained  un- 
moved. "  Do  not  forget  that  I  expect  your  deci- 
sion this  very  hour.    The  time  is  almost  past." 

She  stdl  struggled  and  battled  in  silence.  She 
thought  of  Carl,  of  his  grief  and  his  despair;  and 
then  she  heard  her  father's  voice  calling  out,  "  save 
me,  save  me  1"  She  saw  him  in  prison  ;  saw  his  last 


reproachful  look  ;  she  stretched  her  arms  out  to 
save  him.  It  was  too  late :  the  gates  of  the 
prison  had  closed  upon  him. 

Her  whole  body  shook,  then  letting  her  arms 
fall  dejectedly  by  her  side,  she  said,  in  a  voice 
low  and  calm  from  sheer  desi>air,  "I  have  de- 
cided to  become  your  wife." 

"  Margaretha !"  he  cried,  coming  up  to  where 
she  stood,  and  trying  to  embrace  her:  but  seeing 
her  colorless  countenance,  and  her  looks  so  cold 
and  icy,  he  refrained.  "  You  shall  never  re]>ent 
it,"  he  continued  ;  "I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  you  happy.    I  promise  you." 

A  bitter  smile  wreathed  her  lips,  and  wearily 
she  said:  "I  shall  be  jours,  but  I  ask  sonic  time." 

"  You  shall  have  everything  you  wish  for,"  he 
cried,  triumphantly,  taking  her  hand,  and  carrying 
it  rapturously  to  his  lips.  She  suffered  it  calmly  ; 
scarcely  feeling  his  touch  ;  her  heart  felt  like 
lead ;  her  feelings  seemed  as  if  benumbed. 

At  last  she  prepared  to  go  home. 

"No,  no;  not  yet!  I  shall  not  let  you  go  so 
soon.  I  shall  ac  company  you.  You  shall  ride  home 
in  my — in  your  carriage." 

She  shook  her  head  slowly.  "I  must  go,  and 
alone."  He  let  her  go;  and  with  eyes  that  could 
hardly  see,  she  went  towards  her  father's  house; 
her  head  swam  ;  her  knees  felt  weak  under  her,  but, 
by  the  power  of  her  will,  she  reached  her  home  safely. 

Her  father  had  seen  her  come.  He  had  guessed 
where  she  had  gone  to,  and  as  he  jierceived  the 
deathly  paleness  of  her  face,  he  thought  himself  lost. 
Still,  he  hurried  to  meet  her  in  the  hall,  and  took  her 
into  the  room.  "  Margaretha,  child,  did  you  make 
the  sacrifice?"  he  asked,  with  trembling  eagerness. 

"  You  are  saved.    I  am  Lindenheim's  promised 
wife,"  she  gasped. 

"Child,  child!"  he  cried,  exultingly,  wishing 
to  embrace  her,  "you  have  given  me  back  life! 
To  you  I  owe  my  freedom." 

"Go,  go!"  she  said,  avoiding  his  embrace. 
"  You  need  fear  no  more." 

He  looked  at  her  in  silent  consternation,  and 
gradually  the  consciousness  dawned  upon  him  that 
to-day  he  had  lost  his  child.  With  a  feeling  of 
deep  humiliation  he  gazed  after  her,  as  silently 
she  withdrew  from  the  room. 

All  had  been  settled.  Lindenheim  had  paid 
the  money,  and  Margaretha's  father  once  more 
breathed  freely. 

Lindenheim,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  triumph, 
had  made  his  engagement  public.  Newspapers 
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heralded  the  news  ;  and  Margaretha's  good  luck 
was  on  even  bod) 's  lips.  She  read  it  one  morn- 
ing, with  trembling  lips,  a  choking  sensation 
almost  sickened  her,  for  the  thought  of  Carl,  and 
that  he  must  still  be  ignorant  of  it,  filled  her  with 
fear;  what  might  not  happen,  if  he  should  hear 
of  her  engagement,  without  having  first  been  told 
of  it  by  her!  This  thought  struck  her  with  dis- 
may. She  must  hasten,  delay  no  longer,  to  inform 
him  of  what  had  taken  place.  She  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  house,  when  she  met  her  father. 

"Child,  where  arc  you  going  so  early?"  he 
asked,  timidly  ;  for,  since  her  engagement,  he  had 
hardly  dared  to  address  her. 

"To  Carl  I"  she  replied. 

"You  are  not  aware  of  what  you  are  doing," 
he  remonstrated.  "  Remember  his  violent  charac- 
ter. He  will  try  to  prevent  you  from  keeping 
your  word." 

She  looked  at  him  coldly  and  firmly.  "And 
if  he  should — what  then  ?  Have  not  you  also 
urged  me  to  break  my  promise  ?  You  advise  me 
not  to  see  him  again.  Shall  I  let  him  believe  that 
I  acted  towards  him  as  I  have  done  from  faithless- 
ness? Shall  I  not  tell  him  that  I  am  forced,  aye  ! 
forced  by  the  most  terrible  circumstances,  to  give 
him  up— to  marry  another?  You  know  that  I 
love  him — that  I  shall  never  cease  to  do  so  !  You 
also  know  his  hot  blood,  and  what  it  might 
lead  him  to  do,  if  he  heard  that  news  from  any 
one  else  but  me,  and  still  you  wish  to  keep  me 
from  meeting  him  !  I  have  marie  the  greatest 
sacrifice  a  child  could  make  for  her  parents;  more, 
you  must  not  ask  ! 

"You  will  tell  him  why  you  marry  Linden • 
hcim  ?"  he  breathed,  holding  her  back  with  trem- 
bling hand.  "Are  you  mad?  You  know  I  shall 
be  lost  if  you  do  so  !" 

"Fear  not!"  she  said,  with  a  look  of  pitiful 
contempt  at  t he  trembling  form.  "  You  have 
chased  him  from  your  house  unjustly,  still,  if  / 
ask  it  of  him,  he  will  keep  your  secret." 

"If  Lindenheim  hears  that  you  met  him?" 

"  I  have  promised  to  marry  him,  but  not  to  be- 
come his  slave.  None  ever  shall  prevent  me  from 
doingwhat  I  think  right."  With  these  words  she 
swept  past  him  and  left  the  house. 

Kurtz  had  not  the  courage  to  hold  her  back.  He 
dared  not  look  into  her  eyes  for  fear  of  reading 
there  the  word  "criminal  !" 

It  was  a  hard  task  Margaretha  had  undertaken 
to  perform,  and  her  own  aching  heart  told  her 


how  fearful  the  blow  that  she  was  about  to  deal. 
Slowly  she  neared  the  spot  where  her  heart  had 
found  its  short  happiness.  The  place  where  Carl 
had  found  her — the  mossy  seat  under  the  shad  v  tree. 
Her  heart  quivered  with  pain,  and  without  re- 
straint she  allcwred  the  tears  to  flow  which  welled 
up  from  her  wounded  soul.  She  sat  down  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Where  should  :>he 
find  strength  to  face  the  future,  the  dark,  dreary 
future  ? 

Suddenly  the  leaves  upon  the  ground  were 
stirred  by  an  approaching  footstep,  and,  on  look- 
ing up,  Carl  stood  before  her.  He  bent  down, 
pressing  his  lips  to  hers.  For  a  moment  she  for- 
got all,  and  her  arms  encircled  the  net  k  of 
him  she  loved  Scarcely  had  Carl  noticed  her 
sunken  features,  when  he  started  back,  inquiring, 
anxiously : 

"What  has  happened,  Margaretha ?" 

She  was  unable  to  answer.  With  sobs,  she 
threw  herself  upon  his  breast. 

Again  he  repeated  his  inquiry,  and,  in  a  broken 
voice,  she  at  last  poured  forth  her  woe — their 
common  misery. 

He  sprang  up  when  she  had  ended,  and,  in  a 
voice  of  agony,  asked  :  "You  will  sacrifice  your 
— our  happiness?  Impossible  !  your  heart  is  mine, 
and  I  shall  not  give  you  up." 

She  trembled  fearfully.  "  It  must  be,"  she 
whispered.  "It  must  be  ;  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  save  my  father." 

He  put  his  arms  around  her,  pressing  her  wildly 
to  him.  "It  cannot  be,  Margaretha!  For 
heaven's  sake,  say  that  you  speak  so  only  to  try 
me.  The  only  joy  which  remains  for  me  on  this 
earth  cannot  be  taken  from  me  thus  ruthlessly! 
Tell  mc  it  is  a  dream  !  Oh,  tell  me  that  you  still 
belong  to  mc!" 

She  caressed  him  with  shaking  hand,  and  with 
gentle  touch  brushed  away  the  large  drops  of  per- 
spiration which  stood  upon  his  forehead. 

"Carl,  by  your  own  sorrow  you  can  measure 
my  own  anguish.  Be  kind  to  mc  in  my  great 
trouble,  which  is'  far  greater  than  yours,  for  I 
must  marry  the  man  I  hate  and  detest.  Make  the 
terrible  sacrifice  I  have  to  make  not  still  harder, 
by  showing  how  greatly  you  suffer.  Help  me  to 
ease  my  burden.  I  must  save  my  father.  You 
cannot  help  seeing  it.  Go  away  from  here  ;  leave 
the  neighborhood.  You  will  sooner  forget  in 
other  lands ;  perhaps  you  will  find  the  happiness 
you  now  have  to  lose." 

ICoodu-W  in  ,h.  April  Mouth  ly.] 
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HALLECK  AND  HIS  THEATRICAL  FRIENDS. 

By  James  Grant  Wilson. 


Fit*  Grkf.nk  Ham  fck. 


Like  most  men  of  culture,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  earlier  date,  when,  as  a  youth  of  eighteen,  he,  in 

was  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  he  was  more  or  less  1808.  went  to  the  Park  Theatre,  and  saw  the  cele- 

inttmately  acquainted  with  nearly  all  the  great  brated  Thomas  Apthorp  Cooper,  with  whom  in 

actors  who  visited  the  United  States  during  the  later  years  he  became  intimate.    From  that  time, 

half  century  from  1817101867.   His  recollections  and  certainly  from  the  year  181 1,  when  the  poet 

of  plays  and  players  extended  back  to  a  still  left  his  native  place  in  Connecticut,  for  a  perma- 
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nent  residence  in  the  Empire  City,  no  eminent 
actor  or  actress  appeared  at  any  New  York  theatre, 
that  he  did  not  see.  In  addition  to  the  long  list 
of  distinguished  players  whose  performances  he 
had  witnessed  in  this  country,  he  saw,  while  in 
Kurope,  John  Philip  Kcmble,  Talma,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  friends,  Terry  and  Mackay.  It 
would  have  required  a  good-sized  volume  to  contain 
Hallcck's  theatrical  reminiscences,  and  his  spark- 
ling and  spicy  eommensalia  concerning  the  pro- 
fession. One  anecdote  in  particular,  of  his  friend 
Edmund  Kean,  he  often  quoted,  to  show  the  con- 
trast between  popular  renown  and  conventional 
patronage.  In  reply  to  his  wife's  query,  after  his 
memorable  debut  at  old  Drury-Lane,  in  London, 
"What  did  Lord  Essex  say?"  "Damn  Lord 
Essex  !  the  pit  rose  to  me."  The  poet  always 
defended  the  profession,  and  denounced  the  pre- 
vailing prejudice  against  his  theatrical  friends  as 
generally  absurd  and  baseless.  "The  love  of  the 
drama,"  he  remarked  to  the  writer,  quoting  from 
Campbell,  "is  a  public  instinct  that  requires  to  be 
regulated,  but  is  too  deep  for  eradication.  I  am 
no  such  bigot  for  the  stage  as  to  say  that  it  is 
necessarily  a  school  of  morals;  for,  by  bad  manage- 
ment, it  may  be  made  the  reverse  ;  and  I  think,  on 
the  whole,  that  the  drama  rather  follows  than  leads 
public  morals."  In  one  of  Halle<  k's  most  admired 
poems  he  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  theatre : 
"  Themis  of  the  Mage,  who  hail  it  U  the  shrine 
Where  music,  painting,  poetry  combine 
Their  kindred  garland*,  whence  their  blended  power 
Refines,  exalts,  ennoble*  hour  by  hour 
The  spirit  of  the  land,  and,  like  the  wind, 
t'nseen  but  felt,  bears  on  the  baik  of  mind." 

In  a  quaint  and  curious  view  of  the  old  Park 
Theatre,  with  an  audience  in  ample  cravats  and 
high  coat-collars,  short  waists,  ringlets,  and  the 
turbans  of  the  time — sixty  years  since — Halleck, 
of  course,  appears  with  Cooper,  Irving,  Paulding, 
and  other  celebrities."  He  was  recognized,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  profession,  for  his  discriminating 
enjoyment  of  the  stage,  and  one  of  his  surviving 
contemporaries  tells  me  that  it  was  no  uncommon 

1  Among  others  represented  in  the  painting  arc  Mrs.  Dc 
Witt  Clinton,  Mrs.  Daniel  Webster,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Jones,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lenox,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ('.  D.  Col. 
den,  Dr*.  Mitchell,  Hosack,  Walts,  and  Francis;  Henry 
Brcvoort,  Herman  Lcroy,  Hamilton  Wilkes,  and  Hugh 
Maxwelt,  so  far  as  known,  the  last  survivor  of  the  hv  gone 
celebrities  represented  in  thia  interesting  memorial  of  the  old 
Park  Theatre,  New  York. 


thing  for  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  au- 
dience to  take  their  rue  from  the  poet  before 
|  applauding  a  new  play  or  player.  George  Frede- 
rick Cooke's  "Shylock"  and  "Sir  Pertinax," 
Halleck  deemed  the  finest  pieces  of  acting  that 
he  had  ever  seen,  an  opinion,  singularly  enough, 
expressed  to  the  writer,  in  December,  1.872,  by 
another  American  poet,  also  an  enthusiastic,  lover 
of  the  stage— the  venerable  cx  cashier,  Charles 
Sprague,  one  of  the  survivors  of  Cooke's  Boston 
audiences,  perhaps  the  only  one.  Hallcck's  father 
witnessed  Cooke's  first  performance  in  this  country 
in  the  character  of  "Richard  the  Third."  The 
sensation  created  by  the  arrival  of  the  great  tra- 
gedian was  intense.  Mr.  Halleck,  Sr.,  stood  on 
the  steps  of  the  Park  Theatre  for  several  hours, 
ready  to  rush  in  the  moment  the  doors  were 
opened ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  those 
were  not  the  days  of  secured  seats.  Cooke  died 
in  Bixby's  Hotel,  New  York,  and  the  poet 
attended  his  funeral,  on  a  quiet  Sabbath  day,  in 
September,  1S12. 

A  few  years  later  came  Edmund  Kean,  of  whom 
the  great  Kcmble  said,  "  He  acts  terribly  in 
earnest."  His  "Sir  Giles"  and  "King  Lear" 
Halleck  considered  inimitable,  and  doubted  if 
Garrick,  Kcmble,  or  Cooke,  could  have  sur- 
passed, or  even  equaled,  Kean  in  those  two 
characters.  His  "  Shylock"  was  also  a  mag- 
nificent performance,  and  his  fiendish  manner  of 
sharpening  the  knife  when  preparing  to  take  the 
merchant's  pound  of  flesh,  the  most  terrible  piece 
of  acting  that  he  had  ever  seen.  Kean,  soon  after 
Ins  arrival  in  New  York,  expressed  an  intention 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  Cooke.  Having  re- 
ceived permission  from  Bishop  Hobart  to  remove 
the  remains  from  the  strangers'  vault,  and  to 
inter  them  in  a  suitable  spot  in  St.  Paul's  church- 
yard, he  ordered  a  tasteful  and  handsome  monu- 
ment. The  following  letter  was  written  at  Kean's 
request,  by  one  of  our  naval  heroes  of  the  war  of 
1812-14,  his  own  and  Washington  Irving's  friend, 
"jovial  Jack  Nicholson,"  and  was  addressed  to 
Halleck,  in  1S21  : 

"  I  have  wished  to  see  you  for  some  time,  and, 
not  knowing  your  address.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
leaving  this  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Eastburn,'  who  has 

1  A  New  York  bookseller,  and  an  elder  brother  of  the 
late  liishop  of  Massachusetts,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Francis,  in 
his  "Old  New  York,"  as  "  That  intelligent  publisher  and 
learned  bibliopole,  James  Easlburu." 
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been  polite  enough  to  say  that  he  will  deliver  it. 
Mr.  Kcan  has  written  me  from  Baltimore,  that  he 
intends  to  raise  a  monument  over  the  remains  of  his 
predecessor,  Cooke  the  Tragedian.  His  remains  are 
now  in  '.he  strangers'  vault  in  St.  Paul's.  It  isan  act 
which  will  redound  to  Kcan's  praise,  both  on  this 
Milcas  well  as  across  the  Atlantic.  The  monument, 
I  understand,  will  be  a  handsome  and  tasty  one.  1 
am  desirous  that  the  inscription  should  emanate 
from  our  countrymen,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
to  our  friend  Kean  the  credit  for  his  generosity, 
which  he  certainly  deserves  for  this  act  of  liber- 
ality. Am  I  taking  too  great  a  liberty  in  asking 
you  to  think  on  the  subject,  and,  if  you  can, 
honor  his  memory  by  committing  to  the  marble  a 
few  lines,  which  will  exist  even  longer  than  the 
tablet  on  which  they  may  be  inscribed?" 

Halleck  prepared  a  suitable  inscription  for  the 
monument,  which  was  erected  the  day  that  Kean 
terminated  his  first  visit  to  America.  "  He  re- 
paired,"  wrote  Dr.  Francis,  "  in  the  afternoon,  to 
pay  his  last  devotion  to  it."  He  was  singularly- 
pleased  with  the  eulogistic  lines  on  Cooke  : 
"  Three  kingdoms  claim  hu  birth, 

Bolh  hemispheres  pronounce  his  worth." 

Tears  fell  from  his  eyes  in  abundance,  and  as  the 
evening  closed,  he  walked  Broadway,  listened  to 
the  c  himes  of  Trinity,  returned  again  to  the  church- 
yard, and  sang  sweeter  than  ever  "Those  Evening 
Bells,"  and  "  Come  over  the  Sea."  The  monu- 
ment is  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having 
been  cleaned  and  restored  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
great  actor's  son,  Charles  Kean. 

Apropos  of  Kean's  son,  Halleck  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  lady  whom  he  married — Miss  Ellen 
Tree — and  on  one  occasion,  when  speaking  of  her 
acting,  remarked,  "  It  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the 
Atlantic  to  hear  Ellen  Tree  in  the  character  of 
'Portia,'  deliver  the  exquisite  passage  on  the 
quality  of  mercy."  At  another  time  he  said,  "She 
is  the  finest  walker  that  I  ever  saw,"  and  added, 
"when  she  entered  as — isome  one  of  her  favorite 
parts,  but  which  one,  I  cannot  now  collect), 
she  walked  across  the  stage  twice  before  uttering 
a  syllable.  I  never  saw  another  actress  who  could 
produce  the  same  effect.    It  was  superb." 

Another  actress,  of  whom  the  poet  sometimes 
spoke  as  having  been  second  only  to  Mrs.  Siddons, 
was  Miss  Anne  Brunton.  He  had  never  seen  her, 
but  had  read  much  about  her,  and  heard  more, 
from  his  father,  Israel  Halleck,  like  himself  an 


enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  theatre.  Dunlap,  in 
his  "  History  of  the  Stage,"  remarks:  "  The  year 
1808  was  rendered  remarkable  in  theatrical  history, 
wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Anne  Warren  nee  Brunton,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  those  eminent  qualifications  which 
rendered  her  as  a  tragedienne  second  only  to  Mrs. 
Siddons."  The  elder  Halleck  was  well  at  quainted 
with  her  and  her  first  husband,  Robert  Merry,  the 
founder  of  the  short-lived  school  of  poetry  known 
as  the  "Delia  Cruscan,"  and  the  author  of  the 
popular  plays,  "Ambitious  Vengeance,"  "Lo- 
renzo," and  "Fenelon."  When  the  poet  visited 
Virginia,  in  181 7,  he  stopped  on  his  way  to  Mount 
Vernon  to  visit  the  grave,  at  Alexandria,  of  the 
gifted  actress  of  whom  he  had  so  often  heard  his 
father  speak  in  such  enthusiastic  terms.  Miss  Hal- 
leck, the  poet's  sister,  also  remembered  her  father's 
expressions  of  delight  on  seeing  Miss  Brunton  in 
the  character  of  "  Julia,"  at  the  Park  Theatre,  and  in 
Philadelphia;  and  of  his  mentioning  that  her 
sister,  also  a  favorite  English  actress,  had  married 
the  Earl  of  Craven. 

Harry  Finn  was  another  of  Filz-Grecne  Halleck's 
favorites.  He  was  not  only  unequaled  in  a  cer- 
tain range  of  comedy,  but  he  was  a  dramatic 
author  of  ability,  and  as  a  wit  and  humorist  had 
few,  if  any,  equals  in  this  country.  In  early  life, 
Finn  was  a  successful  miniature  painter,  and  made 
an  admirable  portrait  of  the  poet,  the  fate  of 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  The  following 
letter,  written  by  the  author  of  "  Journalism  in 
the  United  States,"  is  introduced  as  containing  a 
little  incident  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Hal- 
leck and  his  friend  Finn,  "poor  Finn,"  as  the 
poet  often  described  him.  He  was  lost  in  the 
Lexington,  which  was  burned  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  in  January,  1840,  almost  within  sight  of 
the  comedian's  residence,  at  Newport.  Mr.  Hud- 
son's letter,  written  at  Concord,  is  as  follows: 

•'I  duly  received  yours  of  the  25th  instant,  in 
which  you  ask  me  to  relate  the  incident  of  one 
of  Halleck's  calls  on  Mr.  Bennett.  Halleck, 
while  in  New  York  with  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
afterwards,  when  on  his  visits  to  the  city,  almost 
invariably,  rain  or  shine,  carried  an  umbrella  un- 
der his  arm.  You  will  recollect  that  his  walk  was 
a  peculiar  one.  He  would  throw  his  body  for- 
ward, his  head  back.  In  this  way,  with  the  inevi- 
table umbrella  in  position,  he  was  the  personifica- 
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tion  of 'Paul  Pry,'  and  reminded  every  one  who 
ever  saw  that  inimitable  comedian,  Henry  J.  Finn, 
in  that  character,  of  that  most  lamented  actor 
and  gentleman.  One  day,  somewhere  about  1840, 
Halleck  had  occasion  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  the  Hera/J,  at  his  office.  The  poet  was  a  diffi- 
dent man,  and  always  reluctant  to  thrust  himself 
anywhere.  On  carefully  opening  the  door  of  the 
editor's  room,  and  modestly  entering,  with  his 
body  ahead  of  his  legs,  and  umbrella  under  his 
arm,  he  said,  with  a  slight  cough,  and  in  all  inno- 
cence of  enacting  so  famous  a  part,  '  Good-morn- 
ing, gentlemen;  I  hope  I  don't  intrude.  Is  Mr. 
Bennett  in  ?'  It  was  perfect.  Harry  Finn  would 
have  given  five  years  of  his  life  to  have  seen  it  as 
we  saw  it. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  how  cordially  he  was 
received  ;  he  was  everywhere  welcomed  '  to  just 
pop  in,'  and  intrude  whenever  he  pleased.  I  can 
often,  in  imagination,  sec  his  sunny  face  as  it  ap- 
peared on  the  streets  and  in  the  cars  of  New 
York,  and  always  with  his  inseparable  companion, 
the  umbrella,  and  feel  that  '  none  knew  him  but 
to  love  him.'  " 

The  elder  Charles  Matthews  was  one  of  the 
poet's  theatrical  friends  and  cronies,  of  whom  he 
had  many  interesting  reminiscences.  Among  his 
recollections  of  the  gifted  comedian  was  a  trip  up 
the  Hudson  with  him,  on  board  the  Chancellor 
Livingstone,  in  the  year  1823,  on  which  occ  asion 
the  mirth-inspiring  Matthews  had  constantly 
around  him  an  admiring  and  amused  circle,  in- 
cluding the  novelist  Cooper,  Halleck,  Dr.  De 
Kay,  Ur.  John  W.  Francis,  Dunlap,  the  dramatic 
author,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  day.  Those 
above-mentioned  sat  up  nearly  the  whole  night,  in 
the  captain's  cabin,  listening  to  the  inimitable- 
songs,  stories,  and  impersonations,  of  the  mirth- 
inspiring  actor.  On  the  occasion  of  Charles 
Matthews's  second  visit  to  this  country,  in  1835, 
Halleck  gave  him  a  supper  at  Windust's.  Many 
choice  spirits — literary  and  dramatic — were  pre- 
sent. In  the  words  of  a  survivor,  "It  was  a  great 
night.  I  have  never  seen  one  like  it  since.  Halleck 
was  called  upon  for  a  speech,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Matthews,  who  imitated  the  poet's  manner  and 
voice  so  successfully  that  it  appeared  impossible 
that  we  were  not  listening  to  Halleck.  It  was  a 
famous  occasion,  sir !" 

"Her  'Emilia,'  in  'Othello,'  was  one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  acting  I  ever  saw,"  said  Halleck  of 


his  friend,  Mrs.  Sharpe,  formerly  Miss  Leesugg, 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  James  H.  Hackett.  When  she 
took  leave  of  the  stage,  prior  to  her  departure  for 
Europe,  in  1836,  the  kind-hearted  poet  prepared 
an  address  for  her  in  response  to  the  following 
note:  "I  fear  you  will  consider  this  a  great 
liberty,  which  your  slight  knowledge  of  me  will 
scarcely  warrant:  however,  trusting  to  your  kind 
indulgence,  I  venture  to  make  my  request.  I 
am  about  to  leave  New  York,  perhaps  forever, 
assuredly  for  many  months.  My  next  benefit  will 
be  my  farewell  ;  for,  though  I  am  obliged  to  play 
until  the  fourth  of  July,  it  will  be  the  last  time  I 
present  myself  before  them  individually  for  their 
favor.  On  that  occasion  I  wish  to  have  a  short 
farewell  address.  Will  you  kindly  write  one  for 
me?  It  will  be  the  last  and  only  opportunity  1 
shall  have  to  thank  those  who  have  so  long  tole- 
rated my  efforts  to  please  them.  If  I  have,  my 
dear  sir,  taken  too  great  a  liberty,  pray  pardon 
me."  Halleck  was  present  when  Mrs.  Sharpe 
took  her  final  farewell  of  the  stage,  at  Niblo's 
Garden,  in  1839  or  '40,  on  which  occasion  she 
played  "Lady  Macbeth"  to  Charles  Kean's 
"Macbeth."  The  poet  introduces  her  name  in 
one  of  those  sprightly  jeu  if  esprit,  "  The  Croak- 
ers."   He  says: 

"And  there's  sweet  Miss  Leesugg — hyc  the-bye,  she's  not 
pretty. 

She's  a  little  too  large,  anil  has  not  too  much  grace; 
Vet  there's  something  about  her  so  'witching  and  witty, 
Tis  pleasure  to  gaie  on  her  good-humored  face." 

Soon  after  the  arrival  in  this  country,  in  1832, 
of  Charles  Ketnble  and  his  gifted  daughter,  Hal- 
leck became  intimate  with  them,  and  he  was  fond 
in  later  life  of  telling  a  story  of  the  former  and 
his  brother,  John  Philip.  He  related  it  with  great 
gusto,  as  follows:  "The  brothers  sat  together  one 
evening  in  the  pit  of  the  Drury-I>ane  Theatre, 
London,  listening  to  a  play  by  the  'divine  Wil- 
liams,' and  in  the  course  of  the  drama  Charles 
said,  '  I  really  think  this  is  the  best  play  for  repre- 
sentation that  Shakspcare  ever  wrote.'  No  sooner 
had  he  made  the  remark  than  a  huge,  broad- 
shouldered,  fierce-looking  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle, 
who  sat  immediately  behind,  tapped  him  on  the 
arm  to  secure  his  attention,  and  leaning  forward, 
said,  with  a  strong  brogue,  1  I  think,  sir,  ye  said 
it  was  one  Shakspeare  that  wraught  that  play.  It 
was  not  Shakspeare,  sir,  but  my  frind  Linnard 
McNally  what  wraught  that  play.'    «0h,  sir,' 
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replied  Charles  Kemble,  coolly,  'very  well.'  A 
short  time  after  this  the  Irishman  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder  again.    '  Do  you  believe,  sir,  that  it 
was  my  frind,  Linnard  McNally,  what  wraught 
that  play?'     'Oh,  yes;  certainly,  sir,  if  you  say- 
so, '  was  the  peaceable  answer.    For  a  while  the 
brothers   remained    unmolested  ;    but  at  length 
Charles  felt  the  heavy  hand  once  more  upon  him. 
'  Your  friend,  what  sits  on  your  left  side,  don't 
look  as  if  he  believed  it  was  my  fiind,  Linnard 
McNally,  what  wraught  that  play.'    This  was  too 
much  forthe  Kembles;  they  rose  and  left  the  theatre 
together,  not  deeming  it  prudent  or  pleasant  to 
remain  in  such  belligerent  society.    Who  the  man 
was  they  never  learned ;  but  the  friend  whom  he 
was  so  determined  to  pass  off  as  the  greatest  dra- 
matic genius  of  any  age  was  an  obscure  writer 
of  plays  and  songs,  who  is  entitled  to  remembrance 
onlvastheauthorof  'TheLassof  Richmond  Hill.'  " 
Of  Fanny  Kemblc,  Halleck  always  s]>oke  with 
enthusiasm.    He  witnessed  her  first  public  appear- 
ance in  this  country,  more  than  two-score  years 
ago.  The  play  was  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  her 
father  as  "Mercutio,"  her  gifted  mother  as  "Lady 
Capulet;"    and  the  slight,  graceful  and  girlish 
Fanny  of  seven  teen,  as  "Juliet."  In  a  private  letter 
written  to  his  sister  in  1S35,  the  poet  says:  "So 
you  wonder  what  Fanny  Kemble  could  find  to 
admire  in  me  after  a  personal  acquaintance,  and 
charitably  attribute  her  praises  of  me  to  her  fears 
of  my  reputation  as  a  satirist.    Thank  you.  Still 
I  cannot  but  do  her  the  justice  to  say  that  you 
are  the  first  person  that  ever  accused  her  of  fearing 
anything.    As  for  her  age,  about  which  you  ask, 
she  is  probably,  not  far  from  twenty.    She  has  re- 
markably fine  eyes,  and  is  when  and  where  she 
chooses  to  be,  very  agreeable.  .  .  Her  lot  in  life  is 
a  happy  one.    She  has  youth,  health,  heart,  and 
intellect,  a  good  husband,  a  pretty  baby,  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.    I  wish  all  my 
lady  fn'ends  were  as  fortunate."  Somewhat  in  con- 
trast to  this  picture  by  the  poet,  is  a  description 
of  Fanny  Kemble,  which  I  find  in  the  recently- 
published  Grcville  Memoirs.     He  says,  "  I  saw 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble  for  the  first  time,  on  Friday, 
and  was  d/sappointed.    She  is  short,  ill-made, 
nth  large  hands  and  feet,  an  expressive  counte- 
nance, though  not  handsome  ;  fine  eyes,  teeth  and 
b'r  not  devoid  of  grace,  and  with  great  energy 
^spirit,  her  voice  good,  though  that  has  a  little 


The  American  poet  and  the  young  English  ac- 
tress became  intimate,  and  their  friendship  con- 
tinued after  her  marriage  with,  and  separation 
from,  Pierce  Butler.  Halleck  presented  "Fanny," 
as  he  invariably  called  her,  with  a  copy  of  his 
Poems,  and  in  the  following  unpublished  letter, 
written  by  Willis  Gay  lord  Clarke,  enclosing  ano- 
ther from  Mrs.  Kemble,  allusion  is  made  to  the 
gift,  and  the  highly-gifted  lady : 

"Philadelphia,  Wednesday ,  January ,  1836. 
"My  Dear  Friend: 

"  I  was  at  the  opera  the  other  evening  with  Mrs.  • 
Butler,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  she  had 
written  me  a  letter,  enclosing  one  to  you,  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  your  beautiful  volume  of  most 
beautiful  |K>etry.  That  letter  only  came  to  hand 
yesterday,  after  the  departure  of  the  post.  Where 
it  has  sojourned  since  '  Fanny'  wrote  it,  '  Hea- 
ven knows,  not  [.'  It  is  now  promptly  forwarded, 
and  if  its  contents  should  give  you  half  the  pleasure 
that  your  work  has  afforded  to  her  or  me,  you  will 
have  a  delightsome  season  in  its  perusal.  For 
myself,  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you.  The  best 
copy  of  your  poems  I  ever  saw  before,  was  one 
lent  me  (and  religiously  returned),  by  Henry 
Intnan,  when  he  tarried  here;  but  the  present 
edition  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  I  shall  preserve 
your  present — 

" '  Unto  thylke  day  i'  the  which  I  shall  creep, 
Unto  my  sepulchre :' 

and  should  I  beget  children,  it  shall  descend  to 
them,  an  intellectual  heir  loom  whose  warp  and 
woof  are  of  heavenly  tinct.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  volume  which  I  could  not  repeat  to  you,  with- 
out an  error.  I  said  as  much  in  my  Knickerbocker 
notice.  I  like  less  than  any  other  piece,  '  The 
Field  of  the  Grounded  Arms.'  It  is  full  of  thought 
and  rich  language,  but  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I 
think  even  harmony  would  have  improved  it.  Au 
teste,  I  speak  in  superlatives.  You  are  the  poet 
for  my  money,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  the 
truth  to  a  man  who  has  given  me  so  much  delight 
as  you  have.  '  Marco  Hozarris'  will  be  immortal. 
The  passage  beginning  'An  hour  passed  on,'  to 
the  close  of  the  next  page,  is  magnificent.  The 
thrilling  numbers  peal  into  the  car  of  my  spirit, 
like  the  very  clangor  of  battle.  Such  poetry  would 
thrill  an  oyster,  if  the  march  of  mind  had  pene- 
trated the  dominions  of  conchology.  By  the  way, 
your  work  will  be  handsomely  reviewed  in  the 
next  number  of  the  American  Quarterly,  and  the 
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part  relating  particularly  to  you  will  be  from  my 
pen,  dove-tailed  into  the  rest  of  the  article,  which 
is  to  bear  the  title  '  American  Lyric  Poetry.'  I  tell 
you  this  as  a profound  secret,  to  be  repeated  to  no 
one> — since  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  I 
shall  ever  mention  the  matter.  I  shall  send  you 
the  number  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  and  shall 
then  give  you  the  name  of  the  author.  I  do  not 
mention  this  as  likely  to  please  you  :  for  what  but 
damnable  iteration,  in  the  way  of  eulogy,  can  be 
said  of  one  whose  nam-  ha,  been  great  so  long  in 
mouths  of  wisest  censure. 

"The  elegance  of  your  volume  is  striking  and, 
for  America,  unirpic.  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  an 
example  to  publishers  generally.  Half  of  the 
works  that  issue  from  our  native  presses  look,  to 
use  a  preacher's  phrase,  as  if  they  had  been  printed 
'  with  the  types  and  figures  of  the  old  Testament 
Disjiensation.' 

"I  \vi->h  you  could  makeup  yourmind  to  pay  Phila 
dclphia  a  visit  during  the  present  winter.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  an  occasional  visit,  and  dinner 
out  at  Butler's— and  I  should  delight  to  drive  you 
thither  from  town.  They  exist  in  the  finest  style, 
i.  summer  you  can  see  the  lovely  Knglish  taste  of 
i7anny  in  the  embellishments  of  their  seat ;  and 
within  doors  all  is  comfort  and  opulence.  Butler's 
cellar  defies  critic  ism,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
wine  we  have  punished  therefrom.  Fanny  has 
a  sweet  daughter,  since  whose  birth  there  have 
been  some  nine  months  wasted.  En/re  nous,  she 
is  a  devoted  admirer  of  yours  ;  and  I  beseech  you 
to  come  and  sec  them  ere  they  leave  for  England 
in  April. 

"If  it  were  not  utterly  vain,  I  would  ask  you 
give  one  poem,  short  or  long,  to  the  Knickerbocker. 
You  used  to  write  for  Bryant ;  why  will  you  not 
once  oblige  me?  The  quid pro  quo  should  follow 
at  once  ;  and  you  cannot  imagine  how  grateful  the 
art  would  be  to  my  brother  (beside  myself  ),  who 
feels  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  the  work, 
and  has  a  bride's  heart,  moreover,  to  be  interested 
for  and  with  him. 

"Professor  Longfellow  writes  us  from  Germany, 
that  he  has  had  a  Paris  edition  of  Mrs.  Butler's 
work.  He  speaks  of  it  very  highly,  especially  of 
the  author  ;  and  thinks  her  errors  those  of  every 
traveler.  Speaking  of  the  practice  of  judging  na- 
tions by  individuals,  he  observes:  '  Within  a  few 


days,  I  have  seen  a  man  pick  his  teeth  with  a  jack- 
nife  at  a  table  <t 'hote ;  a  clergyman  eating  salt  with 
his  fingers  ;  an  English  lord  peeping  at  night  into 
a  stranger  lady's  bed  room;  anil  the  King  of  Hol- 
land repeatedly  scratching  his  head  at  the  theatre.' 

"  Will  you  give  my  regards  to  Inman,  when  you 
see  him?  Will  you  let  me  hear  from  you?  and 
will  you  believe  me  your  sincere  and  faithful 
friend,  Willis  Gayhjrd  Clark. 

"To  Fitz  Greknk  Halleck,  Esq." 

"Near  Philadelphia,  January  22. 
"  Many  thanks  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  the 
elegant  volume  which  Mr.  Clark  forwarded  to  me 
from  you,  the  contents  of  which  had  been  my 
earliest  American  acquaintance. 

"Our  ancestors  were  of  opinion  that  'good 
wine  needs  no  bush  ;'  yet,  being  a  worshij>er  of 
all  adornments  of  life,  I  do  not  think  that  fair 
type,  gilding,  gay  binding,  etc.,  are  ill-bestowed 
upon  good  poetry,  and  shall  make  my  old  Halleck 
give  place  to  the  gentleman  in  purple  and  gold. 
What  less  could  a  Tory  do?  The  getting  up  of  the 
book  does  credit  to  the  publishers.  The  beauty 
of  usefulness  is  l>ctter  understood  in  this  country 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world ;  I  am  glad  the 
usefulness  of  beauty  is  beginning  to  be  so. 

"  I  am  flattered  by  your  remembrance  of  me, 
and  beg  you  to  believe  me,  my  dear  sir.  your  truly 
obliged,  Fanny  Butler. 

"Firz  Grf.f.nf.  Hali.f.lk,  Esquire." 

Among  the  poet's  numerous  stories  of  his  friend 
"  Fanny,"  was  one  of  a  curious  character,  caused 
by  a  typography  a!  error  of  a  single  letter.  A 
well  known  litterateur  ot  New  York,  and  a  very 
great  admirer  of  the  gifted  actress,  in  a  notice 
which  he  wrote  of  one  of  her  performances,  for 
the  Evening  I'ost,  stated  that  she  had  "  a  dark, 
flashing  eye.  when  roused  in  any  degree,  that 
streams  with  fiery  rays,  and,  diamond-like,  lights 
up  the  tints  that  show  themselves  through  a  bru- 
nette shin."  If  t he  careless  compositor  had  sub- 
stituted skin  for  the  italicised  word  of  the  quota- 
tion, it  would,  of  course,  have  been  what  the 
unlucky  and  exasperated  poet  wrote.  As  Halleck, 
in  relating  the  incident,  never  named  the  writer,  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  he  himself  was  the 
victim  of  the  typographical  blunder. 
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George  Croghan. — Can  any  reader  of  the 
Monthly  furnish  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this 
noted  Indian  trader,  and  oblige 

Samuel  Evans. 


A  Lampoon  [Written  during  the  Revolutionary 
War].  —  The  sentiment  of  the  following  is  some- 
what changed  by  reading  continuously,  or  in  sec- 
tions: 

I  love  with  all  my  heart  |  the  man  that's  called  a  tory 

The  independent  part  |  to  plague  it  is  my  glory 

To  obey  the  Parliament  |  how  righteous  is  the  cause, 

Mr  conscience  won't  consent  j  to  keep  the  Congress  laws 

1  never  can  abide  j  to  light  against  the  King 

To  fight  on  England's  side  |  bright  lil>crty  will  bring 

1  hope  that  God  w  ill  bless  |  Ixjrd  North  and  England's  King 

The  great  and  grand  Congress  |  I  hope  that  they  will  swing 

ITiis  is  my  mind  and  heart  |  of  this  opinion  I 

Ta.iujh  ni>ne  should  take  my  part  |  resolve  to  live  and  die. 

Who  is  the  author?  E.  H.  G. 


John  Paul  Jones's  Action.— Reply  to  the 
QoCltV  under  this  caption  in  the  February 
Monthly:  Sir  Richard  Pearson,  Knt.,  who  died 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Greenwich,  in  January,  1806.  A  portrait  and  me- 
moir of  Sir  Richard  will  be  found  in  the  British 
Chronicle,  Vol.  XXIV,  page353,  et seq.  His  Naval 
son,  Richard  Harrison  Pearson,  a  captain  in  the 
R.  N.,  1798,  was  a  gallant  officer  (see  Marshall's 
"Royal  Naval  Biography,"  Vol.  II.,  page  150  . 

G.  H.  P. 


satisfied  themselves  that  the  charges  were  not 
proven,  declared  it  as  their  solemn  judgment 
"that  the  adventurers  had  cause  to  go  on  cheer- 
fully with  their  undertakings,  and  might  rest 
assured  that  if  things  were  carried  as  was  pretended 
when  the  patents  were  granted,  and  accordingly 
as  by  the  patents  it  is  ap|x>inted.  his  Majesty 
would  not  only  maintain  the  liberties  and  privileges 
heretofore  granted,  but  supplying  anything  further 
thai  might  tend  to  the  good  government,  pros- 
perity and  comfort  of  his  people  then  of  that 
place." 

When,  early  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  Gov. 
Winthrop,  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
was  apprised  of  this  favorable  action  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  made  a  public  proclamation  of  a  day 
of  thanksgiving,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Gov.  Brad- 
ford, of  the  neighboring  Plymouth  Colony,  invit- 
1  ing  him  and  his  |>eoplc  to  unite  with  the  people 
j  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  its  observance. 
I  We  believe  this  was  the  first  "Thanksgiving  Day" 
designated  by  civil  authority. 


[Beta  will  oblige  the  Editor  bv  sending  us  his 
P.  0.  address.] 

The  Origin  of  "Thanksgiving  Day.'  — 

Can  you,  Mr.  Editor,  inform  me  when  the  first 
"Thanksgiving  Day  "  was  proclaimed  by  civil 
authority?  by  whom  and  on  what  special  grounds 
was  it  so  proclaimed  ?  Of  course,  I  am  aware  such 
•lays  have  for  ages  been  set  apart  and  observed  by 
various  religious  bodies;  but,  as  "Thanksgiving 
Day"  has  become  a  national  institution,  and  a 
recognized  public  holiday,  I  feel  curious  to  learn 
how  it  passed  from  a  simple  Church  custom  into  a 
general  State  and  National  observance. 

Nellie  Hess. 

Answer. — On  the  19th  of  January,  1632,  the 
Privy  Council  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  having 
thoroughly  tried  a  petition  presented  by  Sir  Chris- 
topher Gardiner  and  others,  charging  "distraction 
and  disorder  in  the  plantations,"  and  having 


School  History  of  the  United  States. — 

I  should  like  to  ascertain  the  full  title  of  the  first 
"History  of  the  United  States,  "  prepared  for 
the  use  of  schools,  "and  by  whom  it  was  written." 

A.  B.  C. 

"  Where  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence Written  ?" — A  correspondent  in  the 
number  of  Potter's  American  Monthly  for 
January  fp.  62),  makes  the  above  inquiry. 

The  Declaration  was  written  in  ihe  house  still 
standing,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Seventh  and 
Market  streets.  In  the  quotation  made  by  your 
correspondent  from  "  Watson,  Vol.  I,  p.  470," 
reference  is  made  to  Jefferson's  letter  to  Dr.  Mease, 
stating  in  what  house  he  had  written  the  Declara- 
tion. I  am  glatl  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish 
a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  of  thus  proving  that 
Mrs.  Sergeant  was  correct  in  the  information  she 
gave  my  father,  and  which  was  by  him  communi- 
cated to  Mr.  Watson. 

In  the  "Eulogium  on  Thomas  Jefferson,"  de- 
livered by  Nicholas  Biddlc  before  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  April  11,  1827.  on  page  14, 
speaking  of  Jefferson's  lodgings  in  Philadelphia  in 
1776,  Mr  Biddle  says,  "  These  lodgings  it  will  lie 
heard  with  pleasure  by  all  who  feel  the  interest  which 
genius  inspires  for  the  minutest  details  of  its 
history — he  had  selected,  with  his  characteristic 
love  of  retirement,  in  a  house  recently  built  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  and  almost  the  last  dwelling- 
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hou^c  to  the  westward,  where,  in  a  small  family, 
he  was  the  sole  boarder.  That  house  is  now  a 
warehouse  in  the  centre  of  Philadelphia,  standing 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  and  Seventh 
streets,  where  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  written." 

In  a  note  at  the  close  of  the  "  Eulogium"  (p. 
54 1,  Mr.  Biddle  sa\s:  "  I  am  indebted  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Mease,  for  permission  to  transcribe  the 
following  letters  on  the  subject  of  the  house  in 
which  the  Declaration  was  written  : 

"Montieello,  Sept.  16,  1825. 

"  Dear  Sir  : — It  is  not  for  me  to  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  circumstances  concerning  which 
your  letter  of  the  8th  makes  inquiry.  They  prove, 
even  in  their  minuteness,  the  sacred  attachments 
of  our  fellow-citi/.ens  to  the  event  of  which  the 
paper  of  July  4,  1776,  was  but  the  Declaration, 
the  genuine  effusion  of  the  soul  of  our  country  at 
that  time.  Small  things  may,  j>erhaps,  like  the 
relics  of  saints,  help  to  nourish  our  devotion  to 
this  holy  bond  of  our  union,  and  keep  it  longer 
alive  and  warm  in  our  affections.  This  effect  may 
give  importance  to  circumstances,  however  small. 
At  the  time  of  writing  that  instrument,  I  lodged 
in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Graaf,  a  new  brick  house, 
three  stories  high,  of  which  I  rented  the  second 
floor,  consisting  of  a  parlor  and  bed-room,  ready 
furnished.  In  that  parlor  I  wrote  habitually,  and 
in  it  wrote  this  paper,  particularly. 

"  So  far,  I  state  from  written  proofs  in  my  pos- 
session. The  proprietor,  Graaf.was  a  young  man, 
son  of  a  German,  and  then  newly  married.  I 
think  he  was  a  bricklayer,  and  that  his  house  was 
on  the  south  side  of  Market  street,  probably  be- 
tween Seventh  and  Eighth  streets,  and  if  not  the 
only  house  on  that  part  of  the  street,  I  am  sure 
there  were  few  others  near  it.  I  have  some  idea 
that  it  was  a  corner  house,  but  no  other  recollec- 
tions throwing  any  light  on  the  question,  or  worth 
communication.  I  will,  therefore,  only  add  assur- 
ance of  my  great  respect  and  esteem. 

Th.  Jefferson. 

"Da.  James  Mease,  Philadelphia." 

"  Afonticello,  Oct.  30,  1825. 

"  Dear  Sir  :— Your  letter  of  Sept.  8th,  inquir- 
ing after  the  house  in  which  the  Declaration  of 
IndetHMidence  was  written,  has  excited  my  curi- 
osity to  know  whether  my  recollections  were  such 
as  to  enable  you  to  find  out  the  house.  A  line  on 
the  subject  would  oblige,  dear  sir,  yours, 

Th.  Jefferson. 

"  Dr.  Mease." 

Mr.  Biddle  adds.  "  Mr.  Jefferson  was  correct  in 
his  recollections,  and  the  house  is  known  to  be 
that  mentioned  in  the  text." 


Mr.  Hyman  Gratz  sketched  for  my  father  a 
plan  of  the  house  as  it  was  in  1776.  This,  with 
some  account  of  the  property,  which  my  father 
had  collected,  and  made  a  note  of,  he  inserted  in 
his  copy  of  Mr.  Biddle's  "  Kulogium."  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  copy  of  the  sketch  and  the  note: 

seventh  street. 


•'The  above  shows  the  original  plan  of  the 
house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Marhet  and 
Seventh  streets.  The  two  rooms  in  the  second 
story,  having  the  stairway  between  them,  were 
occupied  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1776.  In  one  of 
these  rooms  he  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

"The  corner  house,  and  the  two  adjoining  houses 
on  Market  street  became  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Simon  and  Hyman  Gratz,  merchants,  about  1798, 
and  were  for  many  years  occupied  by  them  as 
their  place  of  business.  They  added  a  fourth 
story  to  the  height.  They  also  closed  up  the 
door  on  Seventh  street,  and  removed  the  stairs. 
The  whole  of  the  second  story  of  the  corner  house 
is  now  in  one  room,  but  the  place  where  the  old 
stairway  came  up  can  be  seen  by  the  alteration  in 
the  boards  of  the  floor.  The  corner  house  was 
occupied  in  1776  by  the  father  of  the  late  Mr. 
Frederick  Graff,  who  was  then  an  infant.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  remember  hearing  his 
parents  say  that  he  had  often  sat  on  Mr.  Jefferson's 
knee. 

"  The  sketch  of  the  original  plan  of  the  house, 
from  which  this  copy  was  made,  was  drawn  for  me 
to-dav  by  Mr.  Hyman  Gratz. 

John  M'Allister,  Jr. 

"////»•  6.  1855." 

I  have  copied  Jefferson's  letters  from  Mr.  Bid- 
die's  "Eulogium"  in  my  father's  possession. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  "  Eulogium"  in  the  Iran- 
ian Library,  No.  1843.  °-  8- 

Agnes  Y.  McAllister. 

A  Correction. —  The  Indian  Queen  Hotel  vis, 
not  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market 
streets,  but  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth  street,  about 
half-way  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets. 
About  the  year  1820  it  had  ceased  to  be  occupied 
as  a  tavern,  and  an   Italian  perfumer,  named 
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Scotti,  was  the  tenant  of  at  least  the  lower  part 
of  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  tavern  was  revived, 
with  a  very  elegant  swinging-sign  in  front  of  it, 
|uinted  by  Wood  side,  representing  an  Indian 
Queen.  About  the  year  1836,  the  house  was  con- 
nected with  one  fronting  on  Chestnut  street,  the 
two,  with  their  yards,  forming  an  "L."  It  was 
kept  about  this  time  by  a  Mr.  Miller,  who  had 
been  Sheriff  of  I^ancaster  County.  W.  D. 


Birth  of  James  Madison. — On  page  146  of 
the  February  number  of  the  American  Monthly, 
in  regard  to  the  "  suc  cession  of  our  several  Presi- 
dents," you  state  that  James  Madison  was  born 
March  J,  1 75 1. 

I  have  an  autographium,  in  which  I  have  filed 
a  letter  to  me  from  him,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  copy : 

"  Afont/ellier,  30  June,  1835. 

*'Df.ar  Sir:— I  have  received  your  letter  of 
the  3d  instant. 

"My  hand-writing  is  now  so  varied  by  the 
effect  of  Rheumatism  on  my  fingers,  that  it  may 
be  best  to  comply  with  your  request  by  its  ordi- 
nary character  when  in  health,  of  which  the  en- 
closed is  a  specimen"  [the  enclosure  was  his  signa- 
ture, dated  April  22,  1801].  Mr.  Madison  con- 
tinues: 

"I  well  recollect  Col.  Samuel  John  At  I^ee  as 
a  cotcmporary  in  public  service,  and  the  personal 
respectability  which  he  combined  with  that  of  his 
representative  trust. 

"  My  birth  was  on  the  5th  of  March,  1751  (O. 
S.\  in  the  county  of  King  George,  on  the  river 
Rappahannock,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Port 
Royal. 

"  With  friendly  respects, 

James  Madison. 
"Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee,  Esq." 

His  signature  is  autographic,  and  attests  his 
infirmity.  It  will  l>e  observed  that  the  date  of 
his  birth  was  qualified  by  O.  S.,  old  style;  and 
that,  according  to  the  new  style,  the  sixteenth  of 
March  would  be,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  recognized 
anniversary  of  his  birth.  S.  Y.  A  L. 


Dr.  Samuel  Thomson. — We  have  received 
twj  replies  to  the  Query  of  E.  Gardner,  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Monthly,  and,  as  each  is 
interesting,  we  append  both  : 

Inquiry  is  made  on  jage  61  of  the  Monthly  in 
regard  to  Dr.  Thomson  and  his  family.  I  have  a 
copy  of  bis  autobiography,  edition  the  tenth, 
printed  in  1833,  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  It  is  a 
i6mo,  pages  256.  The  following  is  the  title: 
"  A  Narrative  of  the  Life  and  Medical  Discoveries 
of  Samuel  Thomson  ;  containing  an  account  of 
his  system  of  practice,  and  the  manner  of  curing 
lisease  with  vegetable  medicine,  upon  a  plan 
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entirely  new.  Written  by  himself."  With  a 
portrait.  The  noted  Abner  Kneeland,  who  for  a 
time  acted  as  general  agent  for  Dr.  Thomson, 
gives  his  testimonial  in  relation  to  the  doc  tor, 
when  he  edited  the  third  Boston  edition  of  the 
work,  in  1831.  This  is  also  contained  in  subse- 
quent editions. 

Samuel  Thomson,  whose  name  is  spelled  with- 
out the  "  p,"  was  born  in  Alstead,  N.  H.,  Febru- 
ruary  9,  1769,  which  was  less  than  six  years  after 
the  territory,  comprising  the  town,  was  granted 
by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  to  Samuel 
Chase,  and  sixty-nine  others,  so  that  John,  the 
father  of  Samuel,  a  native  of  Northbridge,  Mass., 
must  have  been  among  the  early  settlers  of  Alstead. 
The  mother  of  Samuel,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Hannah  Cobb,  was  born  in  Medway,  Mass.  ;  died 
in  Alstead,  May  13,  1790.  Of  their  six  children 
Samuel  was  the  second.  July  7,  1790,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  he  married  Susan  Allen. 
His  father,  on  the  day  that  he  came  of  age,  gave 
him  a  deed  of  one-half  of  his  farm  in  Alstead, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  acres. 
This  land  he  improved  for  about  three  years; 
subsequently,  in  1794,  he  purchased  the  residue 
of  the  farm.  The  family  of  Dr.  Thomson  con- 
sisted of  five  sons,  who  were  born  in  succession, 
and  three  daughters,  two  of  the  latter  were  older 
than  the  sons,  and  one  younger.  Dr.  Thomson 
died  in  Boston,  in  1843,  aged  seventy-four.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  resident  of  that  city. 

Wm.  B.  Trask. 

In  reply  to  the  Query  of  E.  Gardner,  in  your 
January  number,  I  will  state  that  there  is  in  the 
Library  of  the  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Ohio,  at  Cincinnati,  a  book  entitled  "A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Life  and  Medical  Discoveries  of  Dr. 
Thomson  ;  containing  an  account  of  his  system 
of  practice,  and  the  manner  of  curing  disease 
with  vegetable  medicine,  upon  a  plan  entirely 
new,  etc.  ;  written  by  himself ;"  4th  edition.  Pub- 
lished  by  Horton    Howard,  Columbus,  Ohio: 
1827;  pp.  188.    A  portrait  faces  the  title.  How- 
ard, the  publisher,  was,  at  that  time  an  agent  of 
Thomson  for  the  sale  of  his  patent  system  of 
practice,  and  died  at  Columbus,  of  cholera,  in 
1834.    It  would  seem,  from  the  certificate  of  copy- 
right, that  the  work  was  originally  published  in 
Massachusetts.    Dr.  Thomson  was  born  in  1 769, 
in  the  town  of  Alstead,  Cheshire  County,  New 
Hampshire.    He  was  poor,  and  grew  up  illiterate. 
He  never  had  a  regular  medical  education;  but, 
after  becoming  a  doctor  (  in  his  way  ),  he  traveled 
much,  and  practiced  in  many  towns  in  the  interior 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  at  Ports- 
mouth, Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia; 

(spreading  the  knowledge  of  his  system  and  medi- 
cines, for  which  he  had  obtained  a  patent,  and 
selling  "family  rights."     This  narrative  shows 
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him  to  have  been  an  active  and  persistent  worker, 
with  a  combative  temper  which  kept  him  in  a 
state  of  constant  strife  with  the  "regulars,"  as 
well  as  with  his  own  disciples  and  agents.  These, 
after  being  instructed  by  him,  seem  to  have  been 
disposed,  in  many  instances,  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves, and,  according  to  his  account,  to  endeavor 
to  deprive  him  of  the  credit  and  the  profits  of  his 
discoveries,  which  the  patent,  obtained  in  1813, 
was  intended  to  secure  to  him.  In  consequence 
of  his  failure  in  a  law  suit,  in  which  the  specifica- 
tions in  his  patent  were  decided  to  be  not  suffi- 
ciently definite,  he  obtained  a  second  patent  in 
1823.  In  it  are  specified  several  compounds 
which  he  claims  as  his  invention,  numbered  from 
1  to  6.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  well-known 
"Number  Six,"  familiar  to  druggists  and  doctors, 
and  a  favorite  with  many  |>eople  at  the  present 
day.  Speaking  of  his  second  patent,  he  says,  "To 
put  my  claims  beyond  doubt,  I  added  at  the  end 
[of  the  specifications]  as  follows  :  "  The  preparing 
and  compounding  of  the  forgoing  vegetable 
medicines  in  manner  as  herein  described,  and  the 
administering  them  to  cure  disease,  as  herein 
mentioned,  together  with  the  use  of  steam  to  pro- 
duce perspiration,  I  claim  as  my  own  invention." 
Those  who  used  this  practice  were  known  as 
"steam  doctors."  I  cannot  give  the  year  of  Dr. 
Thomson's  death,  but  I  remember  seeing  it  noticed 
in  the  newspa]>er5  at  least  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  He  was  living  a  the  time  of  Howard's  death, 
in  1S34.  S.  E.  VV. 

Cotton  Armor. — Champlain,  in  his  account 
of  his  expedition  into  Northern  New  York  (see 
Doc.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  9),  speaks  of 
his  killing  two  Iroquois  chiefs,  who  were  "pro- 
vided with  arrow-pro  if  armor,  woven  of  cotton- 
thread  and  wood."  Will  some  one  please  inform 
me  to  what  extent  cotton  was  used  for  armor  or 
for  dress  among  the  Iroquois,  or  any  of  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  Indians?  P.  J.  O. 

Rocking-Chairs. — I  have  heard  it  asserted 
that  rocking-chairs  are  a  New  England  invention. 
By  whom  were  they  invented,  and  where  first 
manufactured  ?  Grant. 


"  E  Pluribus  Unum." — Can  some  antiqua- 
rian scholar  inform  me  who  proposed  the  above 
motto,  and  whether  there  be  any  tradition  as  to 
whence  it  was  taken  ?  It  is  one  of  the  mottoes  of 
the  Gentleman  s  Sfa^azine,  as  appears  by  the  title- 
page  to  Vol  X.  (1740  ,  now  before  me.  It  was 
certainly  very  happily  adapted  to  our  federative 
system,  hut  it  seems  odd  that  our  forefathers  should 
have  gone  to  so  trite  a  source  for  a  national  motto. 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  classical  authority 
for  it.  G.  P. 


The  Sleigh  Ride.— The  poem  with  this  title, 
which  appeared  in  the  January  number  of  Pot- 
ter's American  Monthly,  was  not,  as  it  professes 
to  have  been,  "composed  more  than  a  century 
ago,  by  the  fair  daughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 
Dr.  Franklin's  daughter  was  named  Sarah,  not 
Eliza. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  by  the  editors  of 
historical  periodicals  in  the  admission  of  commu- 
nications. There  are  many  jKTSons  who  believe 
even  thing  that  appears  in  print,  and  in  some 
instances,  repeated  contradictions  fail  to  disabuse 
the  public.  Many  to  this  day,  believe  the  story 
of  Lydia  Darrah,  the  Quaker  midwife,  who  was 
said  to  have  listened  at  a  keyhole,  and  which  was 
not  published  until  1S2O  ;  and  Lippard's  story  of 
the  blue-eyed  boy  who  called  to  his  father  to  ring 
the  belt  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776.  was  told,  a  few 
years  ago, to  the  children  of  our  own  public  schools, 
assembled  to  dedicate  a  statue  of  Washington,  as 
a  piece  of  genuine  history. 

William  Duane. 


Postage  Portraits.— The  United  States  pos- 
tage stamps  bear  various  profile  portraits.  The 
portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin  on  the  one-cent 
stamp,  in  imperial  ultra-marine  blue,  is  after  a 
profile  bust  by  Rubricht.    The  head  of  Andrew- 
Jackson  on  the  two-cent  stamp,  in  velvet  brown, 
is  from  a  bust  by  Hiram  Powers.    The  Washing- 
ton head  on  the  green  three-cent  stamp  is  after 
Houdon's  celebrated  bust.    The  Lincoln  profile, 
in  red,  on  the  six-cent  stamp,  is  after  a  bust  by 
Volk.    The  seven  cent  stamp,  in  vermilion,  gives 
ihe  head  of  Stanton,  after  a  photograph.  The 
head  of  Jefferson  on  the  ten-cent  stamp,  in  choco- 
late, is  drawn  from  a  life  size  statue  by  Hiram 
Powers.    The  portrait  of  Henry  Clay,  in  neutral 
purple,  on  the  twelve-cent  stamp,  is  after  a  bust 
by  Hart.    The  head  of  Webster  on  the  fifteen- 
cent  stamp,  in  orange,  is  after  the  Clevinger  bust. 
The  portrait  of  General  Scott  on  the  twenty  four- 
rent  stamp,  in  purple,  is  after  a  bust  by  Coffee. 
The  head  of  Hamilton  on  the  thirty-cent  stamp, 
in  black,  is  after  the  Cerrachi  bust ;  and  the 
portrait  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  in 
carmine,  is  afttt  Wolcott's  statue. 


Fulton's  Steamboat. — The  first  rough  model 
of  a  steamboat  made  by  P  ulton,  in  New  York  city, 
was  cut  out  of  a  common  shingle  shaped  like  a 
mackerel,  with  the  paddles  plat  ed  further  in  front 
than  behind,  like  the  fins  of  a  fish.  The  paddle, 
which  had  Ixren  first  put  in  the  rear,  on  the  scul- 
ling principles,  but  was  abandoned  on  consulting 
with  Mr.  john  Greenwood,  then  a  well-known 
dentist  of  New  York  city,  in  whose  possession  the 
model  remained  for  many  years.  Spencer. 
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Hezekiah  Davis,  or  Daveis,  of  Colonel  me,  in  almost  perfect  preservation.  Seeing  that 
Montgomery's  Flying  Camp,  in  1776.— In  this  is  the  case,  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  call  the 
the  very  interesting  sketch  of  Charlestown  Town-  |  writer  extravagant,  who  said  that  words  once  corn- 
ship,  in  the  Monthly  for  January,  furnished  by  '  mitted  to  perishable  paper  may  live  forever. 
S.  W.  Pennypackcr,  Esq.,  I  find  the  following  !  These  priceless  relics,  which  now  and  then  arise 
"  Hezekiah  Davis  was  an  officer  in  the  |  from  the  great  past,  visit  the  present,  and  take- 
new  wings  for  the  future,  should  be  hospitably 
entertained  as  they  pass  our  view  ;  and,  acting  upon 
this  opinion,  I  carefully  copy,  for  the  Monthly,  the 
account  of  Lieutenant  Davis  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  stated  on  very  thick  and  coarse 
paper,  with  parallel  water-lines  lengthwise  the 

It  is  Ameri- 
can paper,  with  uncut  or  ragged  edges,  and  the 
sheet  measures  nine  by  fourteen  inches.  The 
account  is  not  in  the  hand-writing  of  Lieutenant 
Davis.  The  writer  calls  him  Davis;  but,  in  sign- 
ing his  name,  he  calls  himself  Daveis,  and  Joseph 
Howell,  Auditor  of  Accounts  for  the  main  army, 
also  writes  the  name  Daveis.  We  copy  the  account 
word  by  word : 

latk  Lieut,  in  Coi..  Montgomery's  Rem  Penx»Flying  Camp.  Cr. 


Revolutionary  War,  and  made  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island — since  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature.  He  was  born  in  this  township." 

The  battle  called  "the  battle  of  Long  Island" 
took  place  mainly  on  the  27th  of  August,  1776, 
but  Mr.  Davis  was  not  captured  at  that  time.  Col. 
Montgomery's  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Flying  sheet;  but  no  British  crown  appears. 
Camp,  to  which  he  Inrlonged,  was  at  the  attack  on 
Fort  Washington  by  the  British,  on  the  1 6th  of 
November.  1776,  and  there  he  was  made  prisoner. 
It  b  an  interesting  occurrence  that  brings  together, 
after  the  lapse  of  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the 
words  of  Captain  Anderson,  quoted  above,  and  a 
statement  of  a  military  account,  kept  by  Lieu- 
tenant Davis,  from  his  original  manuscript  before 

D».  United  States  of  America  to  Hezekiah  Davis 


|)i  Jinn  ids 

Spreic.  90 


To  two  retained  Rations  p  d?y  from  the  16  Novr, 
1776  to  the  1  Aug«.  1780.  .  .  .  1354  days,  2708 

Ration*,  (a,  lJ  p.  nit  

To  [ay  from  the  10'h  Noveml*.  1776,  to  the  I 
Sqxcmbr.   1777  ...  9  Mos.  at  27  dollars  p. 


Mo. 


To  ditto  from  the  I  Septemr.  1777.  to 
the  1  June  1778  ...  9  Mos.  at  27 
dullan  p  Mo  

Tn  <iitto  from  the  I  June  1778  to  the  I 
August  1780  ..  .  26  Mos.  at  26*' 
dollars  p  Ml  


Doll 
243 

"93 
93" 


45' 


256 


30 


12 


Old  Emissions  (ay  75  for  one 
Tn  pay  and  subsidence  from  the  I  Aug',  to  the 
S">  of  Decern"-,  17S0  (the  day  of  my  Exchange* 
4  Mas.  S  days  at  37  doll.  p.  Mo.     ".       .  .157 
To  Cash  paid  for  transiting  my  Bagg.ige  from 
Eliza:  Town  to  Philad*.  469  dollars,  Old  Emis 

lions,  75  for  on-  

To  travelling  expenses  allowed  from  Eliiai  Town 
to  Chester  County.  Pcnn".  1 10  Miles,  20  Miles, 
p  day.  5^  days  at  i£  . 


Dollars  specie 


800 


43 


78 


23 


15 


Dollar!  tk* 
Specie.  90 

By  cash  &  supplies  reevd  of  Lewis  l'intard  Esqr.i- 
Agent  lor  the  Prisoners,  p  order  of  EHas  Boudi- 
not  Esq'.  Com:  Gen1.  Prisoners,  ,£64.  15.  2,  Yk 

Curr.y,  equal  to  161 

By  ditto  of  dIUO  p  order  of  John  Bcatty  Esqr. 
Coram:  Cenl.  of  Prisoners,  /143.7.4.  Yk  Cum. 

equal  to  358 

By  my  order  on  Abraham  Skinner  Esqr.  Comm: 
Genl.  Prisoners,  for  my  Board  from  the  22<i.  May 
1779  to  the  6<h  Dc-ccmbr.  1780,  80  weeks,  5  days 

(a)  2  doll,  p  week  161 

By  Cash  received  of  ditto  p  the  hands  of  Mr., 
Adam.,  Commy.    Prisoners,   266  dollars,  old, 
Emissions  75  for  one  ....,) 
By  ditto  of  ditto  jier  the  hands  uf  Thn*.  Bradford 
Esqr.  Com  Pris.  1469  dollars,  old  Emissions,  75 


81 


38 


for 


Balance  due  Hezekiah  Davis 
Dollars  specie 


'9 


40 


5^ 


"85 


800 


Errors  Excepted 

rhilad*.  Juntq.  1781. 

Hezekiah  Daveis. 

Idoctmry  that  1  have  examined  the  above  account,  and  find  there  is  due  Hezekiah  Daveis  the  sum  of  One  hundred 
and  eighty  five  dollais  k  £  parts  ! 
Auditor's  Office. 


June  9,  17S1. 

There  is  no  receipt,  or  any  other  evidence,  on 
the  original,  to  show  that  the  above  balance  was 
paid,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  Lieutenant 
Daveis  died  soon  after  thd  close  of  the  war.  Cap- 


Josrph  Howell  Juw. 

And.  Ants.  At.  Army. 

tain  Samuel  Culbertson,  Lieutenant  Warner  Wynn, 
and  Lieutenant  Samuel  McClellan,  of  Coloi.el 
Montgomery's  Flying  Camp,  were  also  captured 
at  Fort  Washington.  W.  T.  R.  Sakkkll. 
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In  1812,  when  the  subject  of  war  with  England 
was  brought  up  in  Congress,  John  Randolph, 
although  a  Democrat,  opposed  it.  In  a  speech  he 
made  at  that  time,  speaking  of  England,  he  in- 
troduced these  lines  : 

"  Whose  march  is  on  (he  mountain 
Whose  home  is  on  the  deep." 

Who  is  the  author  of  these  lines? 


Albert. 


Over  the  Signature. — I  believe  the  expres- 
sion "over  the  signature,"  is  an  Americanism  ;  at 
least,  I  observe  that  English  writers  generally  use, 
"  under  the  signature  "  in  its  stead.  Can  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  Monthly  inform  me  whether  the 
phrase  originated  in  this  country,  or  not?  If  so, 
I  should  l)c  pleased  to  learn  when,  where,  and  by 
whom  it  was  first  used.  J.  B.  H. 

Books  Burned  by  the  Hangman. — A  pam- 
phlet, called  "  The  Monster  of  Monsters,"  printed 
in  Boston,  in  1 754.  **as  ordered,  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  "to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  King  street, 
Boston." 

Was  there  any  other  book  or  pamphlet,  printed 
in  this  country,  ever  thus  ordered  to  be  burned  by 
the  hangman  ?  G.  B. 


First  Water  Works.— What  town,  or  city, 
in  the  United  States  was  the  first  to  establish 
water  works  ?  When  were  these  water  works  con- 
structed, and  by  whom  ?  R. 

Young  Men's  Associations. — What  is  the 
earliest  date  at  which  such  organizatipns,  cither 
political,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  or  social 
purposes,  were  formed  in  America?         B.  A. 


Lafayette' s 
Wat  ch.  — In  re- 
sponse to  a  Query 
in  the  February 
Monthly,  T.  R.  T. 
sends  the  following, 
which  is  interesting, 
though  hardly  an  an- 
swer :-  - 

During  I-afayetteV 
visit  to  this  country, 
in  1825,  a  valuable 
watch,  a  gift  from 
General  Washington, 
as  a  souvenir  of  the 
surrender  of  Corn- 
wall is,  was  lost,  or 
stolen,  while  he  was 
at  Nashville,  Tennes- 
see. A  few  years 
subsequently,  one  Mr. 
Ward,  now  of  Texas, 
bought  it  at  a  pawn-broker's  establishment,  in 
Louisville,  Kentucky,  for  seventy  five  dollars. 
During  last  summer,  a  newspaper  paragraph,  giv- 
ing a  description  of  the  watch  and  a  history  of 
its  purchase,  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  Con- 
gress, and  a  joint  resolution  was  adopted,  appro- 
priating three  hundred  dollars  for  its  purchase,  and 
return  to  the  family  of  Lafayette. 

The  watch  is  of  massive  gold,  with  double  case, 
the  outer  case  being  finely  engraved.  On  the  in- 
ner case  is  the  inscription,  in  old  English  letters, 
as  seen  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 

In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  Congress, 
Mr.  Washburn,  the  American  Minister  to  France, 
on  the  8th  of  December  last,  presented  the  pre- 
cious relic  to  M.  Oscar  de  Lafayette,  a  grandson 
of  its  former  possessor,  and  now  one  of  the  Depu- 
ties in  the  National  Assembly.  The  ceremony- 
took  place  in  the  hotel  of  the  Aemrican  embassy. 

The  Inauguration  of  President  Wash- 
ington.—Our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  William 
Duane,  writes  us  in  reference  to  the  letter  we 
published  under  Notes  and  Queries  of  last 
month,  contributed  by   B.  R.  G.,  and  signed 

"R          R  ,"  identifying  it  as  one  written 

by  his  grandfather,  Richard  Bache.  This  adds 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Duane 
also  mentions  the  fact  that  the  44  Corresj>ond- 
ence  between  General  Sir  William  Howe  and 
Benjamin  Franklin,"  copied  from  44  The  Conti- 
nental Journal  and  Weekly  Advertiser"  of44  Thurs- 
day, October  9,  1777,"  and  contributed  to  the 
Monthly  by  Mr.  O.  A.  Jennison,  may  also  be 
found  in  Sparks's  edition  of  Franklin's  Works— 
a  fact  which  docs  not  lessen  the  interest  of  the 
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Potter's  American  Monthly,  and  its  Contributing 
Friends.— Readers  of  the  Monthly  cannot  have  failed  lo 
notice  how  largely  its  contents  arc  made  up  of  original  papers 
from  writers  of  marked  ability,  and  evincing  accurate 
acquaintance  with  their  respective  themes.  Wc  have  been 
most  agreeably  surprised  at  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
contributions  that  have  come  to  hand,  and  the  more  especially 
that,  so  soon  after  the  launching  of  our  reconstructed  and 
enlarged  American  Ship  upon  the  Journalistic  ocean,  so 
many  kind  friends  have  hastened  to  freight  her  with  a  rich 
and  varied  cargo.  The  editor  is  truly  grateful  to  these 
friends,  not  so  much  l>ecause  they  materially  lighten  his 
labor,  as  because  they  enable  him  to  offer  a  more  inviting 
assortment  of  things  new  and  old  to  the  literary  connoisseur, 
or  (to  change  the  figure  from  a  laden  ship  to  a  bountiful  feast,) 
because  they  enable  him  to  present  a  far  more  tempting  bill 
of  fare  to  allure  the  appetite  of  the  literary  epicure— than  he 
could  dare  attempt  without  their  aid. 

Wc  have  some  admirable  papers  for  future  numbers  of  the 
Monthly,  from  Mr.  Isaac  Smicker,  Rev.  William  Hall, 
Mr.  Henry  M.  DcBois,  Mr.  William  Dlane,  and 
other  "  ready  writers ;"  beside*  copies  of  autograph  letters, 
documents,  etc.,  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Whitehead, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ellis,  Mr.  E.  H.  Goss,  and  others— all 
of  which  will  appear  in  our  pages,  from  lime  to  time. 

Meanwhile  the  Editor  begs  to  tender  his  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments lo  all  who  have  hitherto  laid  him  under  obliga- 
tions, and  to  ask  the  same  and  other  friends,  to  send  what 
they  can  most  readily — original  articles  on  any  subject 
within  the  scope  of  the  Monthly,  copies  of  valuable  docu- 
ments or  autograph  letters,  not  before  in  print,  reports  of 
historic  events  transpiring  within  the  range  of  their  observa- 
tion, reports  of  society  proceedings — indeed,  anything  that 
will,  in  their  judgment,  enhance  the  value  of  the  Monthly 
as  an  American  Magazine  of  History,  Literature,  Science 
and  Art. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  rare  old-time  American  pictures, 
or  rare  old-time  foreign  pictures  illustrating  American  sub- 
jects, which  would  make  desirable  illustrations  for  the 
Monthly,  and  which  they  would  be  willing  that  wc  should 
copy,  we  shall  be  obliged  if  they  will  advise  us  of  the 
subject  of  each,  and  whether  it  is  a  print,  a  painting,  or  a 
drawing. 

The  Centennial.— The  interest  in  the  approaching  Cen- 
tennial continues  to  increase,  and  the  indications  from  all 
ports  of  the  world  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 
All  the  governments  of  Europe  except  Ruvsia,  and  all  the 
governments  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  have  accepted  the 
President's  invitation  to  participate  in  it ;  while  in  the  coun- 
tries of  Asia  there  are  imporant  movements  going  on,  with  a 
view  to  taking  part  in  the  greit  exhibition.  It  is  a  fact  of 
no  little  significance,  as  showing  how  general  is  the  desire 
cm  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  growers  to  exhibit,  that  the 


space  applied  fur  already  exceeds  the  limit  assigned  to  the 
American  department,  and  applications  are  daily  made  by 
those  who  have  heretofore  taken  no  apparent  active  interest 
in  the  movement;  while  the  applications  from  foreign  coun- 
tries bid  fair  to  l>c  equally  numerous. 

It  is  \X)  early  to  say  with  positiveness  what  will  be  the 
character  of  the  exhibits  ;  but,  from  present  indications,  the 
distinguishing  features  in  which  it  will  most  excel,  will  pro- 
Kibly  be  labor-saving  machinery,  and  specimens  of  the  natu- 
ral wealth  of  this  country  in  mineral  deposits — iron,  xinc, 
slate,  marble,  etc.  These  will  doubtless  be  the  strongest 
joints  of  the  exhibition  ;  while  in  respect  of  the  fine  arts, 
although  the  exhibition  by  this  country  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  exhibitions  of  the  old  world,  it  will  yet  be  unusually 
interesting  even  in  the  detriments  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  exhibition  will  cost  about  seven  and  a  half  million 
dollars.  Five  millions  have  already  been  raised,  and  the 
Centennial  Board  of  Finance  is  in  hopes  of  speedily  obtain- 
ing the  balance,  and  every  patriotic  American  certainly 
shares  their  hope.  The  appeal  for  money  has  already  met 
with  considerable  success.  A  well-known  merchant  of  New 
York  has  given  $10,000,  and  it  is  lielieved  that  other  wealthy 
men  will  aid  the  enterprise  in  a  like  liberal  spirit.  There  is 
no  possible  doubt  that  the  exhibition  will  greatly  enrich  the 
country,  as  the  thousands  of  foreigners  who  will  be  attracted 
hither  by  it,  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  Philadelphia, 
and  in  other  cities  which  they  will  take  the  occasion  to  visit. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  interest  of  every  business  man  that  the 
enterprise  should  succeed.  r 

The  Committee  appointed  for  the  restoration  of  old  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  have  made  an  interesting  report,  which  «'e- 
scribes  the  progress  they  have  made  in  their  endeavor  to  ren- 
der the  Hall  before  the  coming  Centennial  exactly  as  it  was 
a  century  ago. 

The  Committee  enumerate  the  various  articles  which  have 
l>ccn  restored  since  the  histrionic  chaml>er  of  the  original 
Congress  was  converted  into  a  court-room,  in  1862.  These 
comprise  most  of  the  chairs  which  were  occupied  by  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  table  on 
which  it  was  signed,  the  seat  occupied  by  John  Hancock  as 
presiding  officer,  the  portraits  of  the  delegates  and  those  of 
the  Revolutionary  Generals.  Certain  parts  of  the  Hall  still 
remain  as  they  did  in  those  days  of  the  nation's  infancy. 
The  chandeliers  are  the  identical  ones  which  shed  light  upon 
the  nugust  assemblage  of  early  patriots.  The  judicial  chain, 
ber  was  secured  in  1873  to  be  fitted  upas  a  national  museum, 
where,  it  is  hoped,  many  valuable  memorials  of  American 
history  will  have  been  collected  at  the  time  of  the  Centen- 
nial celebration. 

Several  descendants  of  the  oldest  families  of  New  Hamp- 
shire are  instituting  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment in  honor  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  the  founder  of  that 
State. 
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Among  various  announcements  for  the  United  States  Cen- 
tennial, the  government  of  Norway  proposes  to  exhibit  a 
complete  picture  of  its  fisheries,  including  specimens  or 
models  ol  the  different  kinds  of  vessels,  nets,  pounds,  hooks, 
bait,  raw  products,  manufactured  articles,  etc.  To  these  will 
be  added  specimens  of  the  food,  fishes,  and  other  more  im- 
portant marine  animals.  The  work  of  securing  this  collec- 
tion is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Museum  of 
Bergen,  and  is  especially  in  charge  of  Mr.  Hermann  Baais, 
a  pronrinei.t  merchant  of  Bergen,  and  largely  connected  w  ith 
the  fisheries.  This  gentleman,  not  long  since  forwarded  to 
the  United  Slates  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  a 
valuable  collection  of  specimens  of  such  articles,  although, 
of  course,  of  much  less  extent  than  it  is  proved  to  send  to 
the  Centennial. 

Dr.  McCosh  of  Princeton,  at  a  recent  assemblage  of 
teachers,  thus  spoke  in  regard  to  the  Male  of  education  in 
this  country : 

"  I  don't  believe  the  school  system  in  America  is  perfect. 
Between  elementary  education  and  high-school  education 
there  is  a  wide  gap.  We  have  low  and  high,  but  nothing  in 
1*1  ween — no  intermediate  system.  The  young  have  no 
means  of  preparing  for  the  upper  schools.  The  grand  prob- 
lem of  education  today  is,  How  are  you  to  get  young  men 
prepared  for  that  higher  education  now  coming  into  our  col- 
leges. We  have  but  few  academies  in  our  States,  and  even 
though  we  had  more,  it  is  only  the  wealthy  that  can  afford  to 
send  their  children  thither;  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
have  ti  >t  the  means  so  to  do.  *  *  *  What  wc  must  come  to 
in  this  country  is  to  make  our  public  offices  depend  on  edu- 
cation, and  not  on  influence.  1  believe,  with  John  Knox, 
that  in  every  tow  n  there  should  Ire  a  school  for  classical  in- 
struction. In  New  Kngland  there  is  an  eld  Colonial  law  of 
1647,  requiring  every  township  of  one  hundred  families  to 
have  a  high-school,  where  are  taught  the  classics.  In  Massa- 
chusetts there  are  some  one  hundred  and  eighty  towns  that 
have  these  schools. ;  some  places,  such  as  Boston,  having 

several.   And  mark  the  remit  s  Mutaehiuetts  has  produced 

a  greater  number  of  eminent  men,  and  it  has  a  larger  number 
of  newspapers  than  any  other  State." 

The  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. — It  is  reputed,  upon 
what  appears  to  be  good  authority,  that  a  Province,  embrac- 
ing the  -ix  Roman  t'.itholic  Dioceses  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  created  by  the  papal  authorities,  and  Bishop  Wood 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop.  The  Pennsylvania 
Diocese,  hue  been  of  the  Province  of  Baltimore. 

Railroad  Accidents. — The  Railroad  Gazette  publishes 
statistics  of  railroad  casualties,  prepared  from  a  record  kept 
during  the  past  two  years.  These  statistics  show  that  "  there 
has  l>ecn  a  great  reduction  within  the  last  twelve  months  in  the 
number  of  accidents,  and  in  the  number  of  persons  injured 
thereby.  In  1873,  there  were  1,273  accidents,  resulting  in 
the  death  of  276  persons,  anil  the  injury  of  1,172.  In  1874, 
there  were  97S  accidents,  by  which  204  jwrsons  were  killed 
and  778  injured.  There  were  twenty  three  per  cent,  fewer 
accidents  in  1S74  than  in  1873,  twenty  six  per  cent,  fewer 
persons  killed,  and  thirty  three  per  cent,  fewer  injured,  not- 


withstanding an  increase  of  about  3,000  miles  of  road  in 
use.  But,  al  the  same  time,  there  has  lieen  greater  economy 
in  the  number  of  trains  run,  and  especially  in  the  number  of 
fast  trains. 

"  There  were  200  collisions  in  1S74,  against  392  in  1873, 
the  greater  number  being  •  collision*  in  the  rear."  Trains 
were  thrown  from  the  track  in  654  exses  in  1S74,  and  in  815 
cases  in  1S73.  Of  the  explained  causes  for  'derailments.' 
misplaced  switches  arc  credited  with  the  greater  number— 
67  in  1S74,  and  72  in  1S73.  Then  we  have  for  1874,  51 
'  derailments,'  caused  by  accidental  obstructions,  45  from 
cattle  on  the  track,  42  from  a  broken  rail,  and  33  from  a 
failure  of  bridges  or  trestle-works.  IThcrc  were  22  accidents 
caused  by  malicious  obstruction  of  the  track,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  explained  causes  may  be  grouped  under  the  general 
bead  of  defective  rolling-stock  or  roadway.  There  were 
64  accidents  in  1S74,  and  67  in  1873,  without  collision  or 
derailment.  They  were  caused  either  by  accident  to  the  en- 
gine or  rolling  stock.  The  record  for  1S74,  as  compared 
w  ith  1873,  shows  a  great  improvement.  A  life  was  gained 
every  five  days,  and  eleven  men  saved  from  injury  every  ten 
•lays.  Nevertheless,  the  record  is  much  worse  than  it  should 
lie.  Of  the  97S.  accidents  in  1S74,  241  have  been  unex- 
plained; and  of  the  remainder  237  were  caused  by  collisions 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  367  from  carclcvsncss  on 
the  part  of  railway  employes  or  from  defective  rolling  stock, 
road*  or  engines,  51  from  accidental  obstructions,  22  from 
malicious  obstructions,  45  from  cattle  on  track,  13  from 
snow  or  ice  on  track,  and  2  from  the  fall  of  earth  and  stones 
on  a  running  train." 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University,  has  recently 
expressed  his  views  of  cunipulsory  physical  exercise*  in 
schools,  as  follows :  "  They  should  form  a  part  of  the  pro 
gramme  of  every  school  for  boys,  and  should  be  insisted 
upon  just  as  regularly  as  Latin  and  Mathematics,  from  the 
time  a  boy  is  ten  years  old  until  he  is  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
Most  American  schools  entirely  neglect  this  very  important 
part  of  their  proper  function.  Many  young  men,  therefore, 
come  to  the  anniversary  with  undeveloped  muscles,  a  bad 
carriage,  and  an  impaired  digestion,  without  skill  in  out-of 
door  games,  and  unable  to  ride,  row,  swim,  or  shoot.  It  is 
imjHirtant  the  university  should  give  opportunity  for  a  rariety 
of  physical  exercises ;  because  this  student  prefers  one  form 
and  that  another,  and  an  exercise  which  is  enjoyed  will  be 
ten  times  as  useful  as  one  which  is  repulsive.*' 

Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  is  opposed  to  intercollegiate  regattas,  and  favors 
literary  contests,  as  lining  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
academic  character.  He  recently  said  :  "  I  simply  question 
the  logical  agreement  of  elaborated  regattas  with  the  dig. 
nified  and  serious  work  of  a  university.  Let  them  be 
morally  pure  and  physically  healthy,  and  arc  they  not  a 
diversion  in  an  unfortunate  sense  ?  It  surely  cannot  be  an 
honor  to  a  college  that  it  graduates  the  best  rower.  If  it  is, 
then  let  us  have  a  degree  for  him— R.  M. — Remigii  Mapster. 
If  it  is  not,  then  let  us  give  our  serious  attention  in  our 
colleges  to  those  pursuits  whose  successful  mastery  adds  to 
the  usefulness  and  luster  of  the  Alma  Mater." 
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The  "  Bulletin  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  of  Pitts- 
bargii."  thus  sadly  describes  the  state  of  the  workingmcn 
connected  with  that  interest,  resulting  in  a  large  measure 
fr jo  the  strike  of  the  puddlers:  •'  Idle  men  l>y  scores  were 
to  Le  seen  on  every  street,  and  the  city  wore  a  listless,  woc- 
[/ce  iie  look.  Many  of  the  iron  mills  arc  cither  closed  or 
doing  tiut  little  work,  the  puddlers'  strike  being  the  principal 
cause,  bttl  a  scarcity  of  orders  also  largely  contributing  to  the 
<i<prcs»u>n.  We  were  informed  that  a  few  puddlers  had 
gone  to  work  at  $4-5°  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  and  that 
the  probabilities  {minted  strongly  toward  a  general  break- 
down of  the  puddlcr*'  strike  ere  another  week  would  pass. 
TV  manufacturers  arc  firm,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  ( 
if  their  orTer  of  £4.50  is  not  soon  accepted,  they  w  ill  pay  but 
|4  There  is  great  distress  among  all  the  workingmen  and 
the  families  of  the  workingmcn  thrown  out  of  employment 
K  the  action  of  the  puddlers.  Men,  women,  and  children 
beg  from  house  to  house,  and  besiege  the  doors  of  relief 
societies  for  the  cemmonest  necessaries  of  life."  [Is  it  not  pos- 
nbk  the  employers  arc  not  less  in  the  wrong  than  the  pud- 
die^?— Ed.  Monthly.] 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. — A  vestryman  of 
All  Saints'  Church,  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  the  Herald, 
decbrcs,  "There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Episcopal 
Qmcek  in  this  country  is  drifting  as  fast  as  possible  into 
rmuhsm."  Anil  he  goes  on  to  state  a  number  of  grievances 
that  exercise  his  mind  sadly.  We  are  not  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  persuasion,  and  yet  wc  have  a  warm  corner  in  our 
heart  (or  tint  good  old  Church.  Wc  believe  the  Church  is 
not  in  nearly  as  bad  a  state  as  he  paints  it.  Among  the 
ugns  of  ritualistic  tendcndics,  he  mentions:  the  pastors 
-  Jmi  dictate  what  tunes  shall  lie  sung."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  make  better  selections  than  the  choirs  of  fashionable 
churches  generally  arc  prone  to  make.  Does  not  the  law  of 
the  Church  clearly  place  the  music  in  public  services  under 
the  pastor's  control  ?  ami  has  it  not  ever  done  so  ? 

Steed  vs.  McAuIey.— In  1868,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  Reformed  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Reformed 
Precis tcrian  Synod  of  North  America,  as  to  the  removal  of 
Elder  George  II.  Stuart  from  the  First  Reformed  Church. 
Subsequently  the  Synod  declared  the  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia to  1*  without  its  jurisdiction.  Thereupon  a  division 
iruse  in  the  Fifth  Reformed  Presbyterian  congregation,  and 
stce-J  and  seventeen  others  claimed  to  be  the  congregation, 
and  entitled  to  the  church  property.  This  claim  was  resisted  by 
Rcv.Mr.  McAuley,  the  pastor,  and  the  remainder  of  those  form- 
ing the  congregation  beforethe  division,  about  four  hundred  in 
number,  and  the  case  was  taken  into  the  Court  of  Nisi  Prius. 
The  case  was  decided  by  Justice  Mcrcur  in  favor  of  Steed 
»ad  others,  and  he  declared  them  to  be  the  Fifth  Reformed 
Wesbyienan  Congregation  of  Philadelphia,  and  McAuley  was 
enjoined  from  acting  as  minister,  etc.  The  matter  was  then 
appealed  by  McAuley  and  others  to  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
preme C/jurt  in  bam,  and  has  just  been  decided,  affirming 
the  decision  of  the  Court  below.  We  do  nut  question  the 
legility  of  the  decision,  but  from  what  wc  know  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  wc  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  pecu- 
lurly  unjust.  It  furnishes  but  one  more  illustration  of  the 
&c  tail  law  and  justice  do  not  go  hand-in-hand. 


Twice  a  day  Senator  Brownluw  is  carried  by  his  attend- 
ants to  and  from  his  scat  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Uis 
chair  is  placed  near  the  door,  at  the  left  of  the  President's 
desk;  and  there  he  sits,  pale,  attenuated,  ghostly,  never 
uttering  a  word,  never  smiling,  voting  only  by  signs,  and  to 
all  appearances  lifeless,  were  it  not  for  the  continual  twitch 
and  quiver  of  a  terrible  palsy. 

General  John  C.  Fremont  was  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  not  many  days  ago.  He  is  now- 
old  and  bent.  His  face  is  deeply  chiseled  by  the  furrowing 
hand  of  time.  His  eyes  arc  slightly  bleary  ;  his  cheek-bones 
stand  out  prominently  ;  his  whiskers  are  iron-gray,  and  short 
and  stubby,  and  closely  trimmed  down  from  the  base  of  his 
jaw-bone.  His  dark  hair  is  yet  a  dark  iron  gray,  and  is  worn 
quite  long;  it  is  combed  well  forward,  and  hangs  down  in 
front  of  his  cars.  A  well-worn  beaver  sets  well  back  upon  his 
head;  a  bright  scarlet  comforter,  a  gray  tweed  light  over- 
coat, anu  a  dark  suit  of  clothing,  make  up  the  general 
articles  of  his  attire.  He  looks  like  a  whimsical,  fussy,  old 
man,  and  little  like  the  hero  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  whose 
pictures  during  the  Prc-.idcntal  campaign  of  1S56  always 
represented  him  with  long  curls,  in  the  garb  of  a  Western 
frontiersman,  charging  apace  upon  a  fiery  charger,  breathing 
the  smoke  anil  fire  of  bloody  war.  It  is  stated  that  Fremont 
is  try  ing  to  get  some  allowance  from  the  Government  for  his 
past  services  in  the  West. 

Adams  Pressman,  not— Adams  Expressman.— We 

noticed,  last  mouth,  an  amusing  incident  growing  out  of  an 
advertisement  of  our  publishers  for  a  compositor;  they  have 
since  told  us  of  a  similar  incident  which  occurred  a  few 
months  since.  They  had  advertised  for  an  "  Adams  Press- 
man," with  the  provi>o  thai  he  should  be  a  man  of  expe- 
rience, with  references.  Among  the  first  to  call,  in  response, 
was  a  well-built,  athletic  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle;  though  a 
fine-looking  man,  he  had  none  of  the  appearance  of  an 
attache  of  "  the  art  preservative."  etc.  Mr.  Potter  asked 
him  of  his  experience.  "  Vis,  sur !  I  have  drove  a  Adams 
Express  fur  sivral  yc-un»." 

Picturesque  Posters.— Within  the  last  dozen  or  twenty 
years,  street  advertising  has  become  an  art,  and  bill  sticking  a 
science.  •'  Bill-stations  "  arc  now  valuable, and  bring  in  a  con 
sidcrable  rental;  while  blank  walls  arc  at  a  premium.  Our 
pavements  are  stenciled,  our  bridges  l>cplastcrcd,  our  railway 
stations  so  covered  that  their  name  and  title  is  apparent  only  to 
an  expert.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  our  large 
cities,  save  the  churches  and  leading  public  buildings,  that 
escapes  the  paste-pot  of  modern  civilization  and  the  poster 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Over  the  roofs  of  our  houses,  in 
the  depths  of  the  railway  tunnels,  on  the  sides  of  mountains, 
and  in  perilous  places,  where  few  feet  dare  venture;  if  we 
ride  in  a  car  or  omnibus,  on  board  a  steamer,  up  in  a  balloon, 
or  down  in  a  diving-bell,  the  great  fact  and  the  immense 
power  of  advertising  is  impressed  forcibly  on  our  minds.  If 
advertising  is  an  art,  undoubtedly  the  poster  is  its  most  sen- 
sational form,  and  it  is  to  this  especial  department  that  atten- 
tion might  with  advantage  Ive  directed.  The  bright  colors, 
the  varied  hues  of  many  of  these  gigantic  advertisements  arc 
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cs|>ecialiy  valuable,  but  a  great  deal  of  their  value  is  lost 
because  they  arc  ill-arranged,  and  their  colors  inharmo 
nious.  Many  of  our  most  popular  posters,  however,  show 
evidence  of  great  power  and  line  artistic  perception,  and  few 
people  have  any  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  talent, 
energy,  and  money,  expended  on  this  comparatively  new 
branch  of  commerce.  That  it  ho»  become  a  highly  lucrative 
business  there  is  no  doultt,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  also  serve  its  purpose  in  adding  to  the  decoration 
and  cheerfulness  of  our  large  cine*.  It  is,  |>erhaps,  too  much 
to  suppose  that  the  Academy  of  Design,  or  the  Artists'  Fund 
Society,  would  take  jioslcrs  under  their  protection,  and  award 
diploma*  to  proficients  in  this  branch  of  mural  decoration, 
but  most  assuredly  the  leading  advertisers  and  champion  bill- 
posters might  form  themselves  into  an  association  for  turning 
to  the  public  benefit  these  brilliant  bits  of  color  that  are  now 
spattered  broad  cast  all  over  the  bleak  walls  and  fences. 

"A  Bookseller  sends  us  from  a  Western  town,"  says  an 
exchange,  "  one  of  the  spiciest  bits  of  '  humors  of  the  trade ' 
we  have  yet  seen:  '  I  had  just  put  out  a  potter  for  Tal- 
madge's  last  book.  The  next  day  I  received  a  p>stal  card, 
which  read  :  1  Dear  Sirs,  I  see  you  have  old  wells  dug  out. 
I  have  an  old  well  I  want  dug  out.  Send  your  man  around 
at  once  to  17  l^x  Belle  street.    Yours  truly,  Richard  Ford.'  " 

[Communication.] 

Party  Spirit  in  American  Politics. — A  remark  in 
one  of  the  items  under  the  department  head  of  "  Current 
Memoranda  "  in  the  February  Monthly,  having  set  me  to 
thinking  (not  for  the  first  time,  however)  upon  the  aliovc 
subject,  almost  unawares  I  wrote  down  some  of  my  thoughts  : 
Though  the  existence  of  two  or  even  more  parties,  in  a  purely 
democratic  country  more  than  in  others,  it  not  merely 
unavoidable,  but  really  desirable,  yet  it  is  deplorable  so  often 
to  sec  a  man  of  intelligence  and  of  independent  manhood 
in  other  mailers,  a  very  slave  to  his  party — nay,  worse  !  a 
slave  to  the  self  created  leaders  of  his  party— it  is  still  more 
painful  to  see  a  man  of  honor,  a  sincere  patriot,  positively 
blind  to  the  wrong  doings  of  his  own  party,  and  of  its 
"  leaders,"  and  to  the  actual  merits  of  the  "  opposition  " 
and  its  members  !  Party,  well  controlled,  is  a  good  thing,  but 
party  controlling  is  a  positive  evil.  It  is  to  lie  regretted 
that  so  many  otherwise  wise  and  good  men  so  closely 
identify  themselves  with  their  respective  parties  as  to  regard 
its  interests  or  supposed  interests  as  of  paramount  importance, 
instead  of  holding  them  subservient  to  the  welfare  of  our 
Country,  hrr  institutions,  and  her  people. 

Out  of  undue  or  exaggerated  party  spirit  spring*  that  habit 
of  unsparing  denunciation  and  defamation  of  every  conspic- 
uous man  identified  with  the  opposing  party,  even  though 
he  be  in  official  station — nay,  the  more  if  he  be  in  official 
station.  Undoubtedly,  every  American  has  a  clear  right  to 
criticise  the  official  acts  or  derelictions  of  the  highest  or  the 
lowest  of  our  office  holders ;  but  the  right  of  criticism  docs 
not  involve  any  right  to  traduce  him,  or  to  impugn  his  mo- 
tives. One  evil  effect  of  this  habit  of  denouncing  public 
men  is  to  deter  some  of  the  best  of  our  citizens  from  accept- 
ing offices  for  which  they  are  eminently  fitted.  But  enough, 
for  the  present,  of  my  meditations.  S.  R.  DK  C. 


Astor  House,  New  York.— The  New  York  Trikutt  (J 
February  loth,  contained  the  following:  "  If  the  weather 
were  not  so  cold  as  to  freeze  out  all  human  interest  in  every 
thing,  the  dismantling  of  the  Astor  House  would  have  been 
during  the  last  few  days  a  spectacle  full  of  interest  to  every 
New  Yorker.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  this  old  hos- 
telry has  more  of  history  and  association  about  it  than  all  the 
other  taverns  ot  the  city  put  together.  From  the  days  when 
Mr.  Astor  built  it  as  an  uptown  hotel,  to  within  a  few  years, 
it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  politicians  and  business  men  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  It  was  the  esiiecial  resort  o:  those 
historic  Whig  leaders  who  have  now  been  gone  so  long  that 
everybody  agrees  to  admire  them.  The  Jove-like  WebMer 
gave  his  Olympian  dinners  there,  and  hu  notes  of  band  to 
pay  for  them,  "  careless  of  mankind."  Clay  and  Davy 
Crockett  have  lieen  guests  in  the  granite  palace,  and  up  to  a 
recent  day  Thurlnw  Weed  has  retained  a  room  on  the 
parlor  floor,  where  victories  have  often  l»een  organized,  and 
conventions  disposed  of  before  they  were  called.  If  those 
walls  had  language — but,  of  course,  it  is  much  lietter  that 
they  should  not  have,— if  they  would  speak,  and  tell  us  all 
they  knew,  they  would  lose  all  their  character  for  truth  and 
veracity,  and  the  world  would  be  no  better  for  it." 

A  Clergyman  once  broke  off  the  thread  of  his  discourse, 
and  thus  addressed  the  congregation :  H  My  dear  brethren, 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  am  now  just  half  through  my  sermon ; 
but  as  I  perceive  your  impatience,  I  will  say  that  the  remain- 
ing half  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  as  long  as  that  you  have 
heard." 

A  Tea  Fund.— Perhaps  it  isn't  healthy,  but  old  ladies 
like  it ;  and  it  was  thoughtful  of  Mrs.  Yose,  of  Boston,  to 
leave  a  fund  of  $5,000.  one-quarter  of  the  income  of  which 
is  to  be  expended  in  providing  tea  for  the  inmates  of  the 
Home  for  Old  Women.  There  is  a  like  provision  made  for 
furnishing  the  Old  Man's  Institution  with  the  same  cheering, 
non-inebriating  beverage.  But  the  first  legacy  is  ihc  prettiest. 
Tea  is  a  plant  designed  by  the  Creator  especially  for  female 
senility.  It  is  a  great  warmer  of  the  stomach,  a  first-rate 
loosener  of  the  tongue,  and  has  done  more  for  the  diffusion 
of  parole  intelligence  than  any  other  plant  that  sprouts. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court 
against  Sunday  concerts,  etc.,  and  the  more  recent  action  of 
the  city  authorities  in  arresting  and  prosecuting  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Theatre,  and  the  dancers  in  the  "  Can- 
Can,"  give  grounds  for  hoping  for  a  better  state  of  morals  in 
that  city.  At  least  we  can  congratulate  our  sister  city  upon 
the  suppression  of  such  fruitful  sources  of  immorality. 

Douglas  Jerrold  having  been  invited  to  a  large  dinner 
party  at  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Pepper,  observed  upon 
entering  the  room,  with  a  cordial  shake  of  the  hand.  "  My 
dear  Mr.  Pepper,  how  delighted  you  must  be  to  see  so  many  ' 
devoted  friends  muittrtd." 

An  exchange  remarks:  "  We  have  four  boys  at  our  house 
—Charley.  Charley  Don't,  Charley  Stop,  and  Charley  B. 
Still !  Shall  we  ever  get  clear  of  the  last  three  ?"  Probably 
not,  till  the  first  Charley  is  lost— in  the  man. 
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The  Gladstone  controversy  with  the  papacy  continues  to 
be  of  interest,  and  its  literature  has  become  quite  voluminous. 
Archbishop  Manning'*  reply  is  a  bulky  pamphlet,  but  has  not 
been  republished  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Henry  Petrc, 
one  of  the  Catholic  laity,  who  was  among  the  first  to  exprevs 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  the  new  dogmas,  has  licen  informed 
by  his  bishop.  Dr.  Vaughn,  of  Salford,  that  unless  he  retracts 
he  will  l>e  denied  the  sacraments.  Mr.  Petrc  has  published 
the  correspondence  between  himself  and  the  bishop,  in  the 
I^onJon  Timet.  Canon  Liddon,  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
and  Monsigimr  Capel,  have  fallen  into  a  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  ritualists  of  the  Church  of  England  arc  not 
engaged  in  disseminating  certain  Roman  Catholic  doctrines. 
Four  doctrines  especially  are  instanced — invocation  of  saints, 
transubstantiation,  absolution,  and  the  incarnation,  the  last  as 
leading  to  certain  forms  of  devotion.  To  prove  his  position, 
Monsignor  Capel  quotes  freely  from  ritualistic  books  of  de- 
votion. Canon  Liddon  meets  this  statement  by  saying  that 
he  can  find  among  Roman  Cr.tholic  writers  as  great  devia- 
tions from  the  strict  doctrinal  teachings  of  their  Church.  He 
so  far  acknowledges  the  force  of  his  critic's  citations  as  to 
say  :  "  Monsignor  Capel  will  have  done  us  English  Church- 
men a  good  service  if  he  leads  any  of  our  brethen  to  aban- 
don language  or  practices  unauthorized  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  tending  to  bring  about  a  result  that  we  must  all 
unfeigncdly  deplore,  however  desirable  he  may  think  it.  He 
has  succeeded,  as  I  cannot  but  think,  in  putting  his  finger 
opon  snrac  expressions  which  I  would  respectfully  ask  the 
writers  and  editors  of  devotional  books  to  reconsider  in  the 
light  of  the  public  formularies  of  the  Church  of  England." 

The  New  King  of  Spain. — His  Majesty,  Don  Alfonso 
XI.,  who  was  suddenly  proclaimed  King  by  the  Military 
Commander*  at  Madrid,  and  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain,  was  born  November  28,  1857,  and  is,  therefore,  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  He  is  the  only  son  of  the  de|x>scd 
Queen  Isabella  II.,  by  her  husband  and  cousin,  Don  Fran- 
cesco de  Assisi  Maria  Fernando,  Infante  or  Prince  of  Spain, 
and  King  Consort  after  their  marriage,  in  October,  1846. 
This  was  one  of  the  famous  two-fold  matrimonial  connec- 
tions, secretly  arranged  by  King  Louis  Philippe  and  M. 
(iuitot,  with  a  view  to  the  chance  of  bringing  in  a  descendant 
of  the  Orleans  family,  some  day  or  other,  to  succeed  to  the 
Spanish  crown;  as  Queen  Isaliella's  sister,  the  Infanta 
as  at  the  same  time  married  to  the  Due  dc  Mont- 
r,  one  of  the  French  King's  sons.  The  father  of 
Queen  Isabella,  and  grandfather  of  the  new  King  Alfonso, 
was  Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  who  died  in  1833, 
bequeathing  the  crown  to  his  little  daughter,  then  but  three 
years  old;  but  her  right  was  contested  by  her  uncle,  Don 
Carlos,  Count  de  Montemolin,  whose  grandson,  the  present 
Don  Carlos,  now  again  claims  the  crown,  and  wages  war  to 
enforce  hi*  claim.  Queen  Isabella  was  driven  from  Spiin 
by  the  revolution  of  September,  1868,  and  in  June,  1S70, 
while  residing  at  Pau,  gave  up  lier  title  to  her  son,  the  l*>y 
Alfonso.  He  has  been  educated,  so  far,  in  France.  Austria, 
and  England,  being  some  time  at  the  Military  Staff  College 
at  Sandhurst,  under  the  name  of  the  Marquis  of  Covadonga. 
But  he  was  staying  at  Paris  with  his  mother,  the  ex-Queen, 
•ben  the  news  of  his  being  proclaimed  King  at  Madrid 


arrived  on  New  Year's  day.  Another  person  still  living  at 
Paris,  whose  presence  in  Spain  would  be  yet  more  prejudi- 
cial to  his  interests,  is  the  Dowager  Queen  Christina,  grand- 
mother of  the  new  King.  This  Spanish  royal  family  is  a 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  by  a  grandson  of  the  French  King 
Louis  XIV.,  the  French  King  having  married  an  Infanta  of 
Spain. 

As  the  subject  of  cataloguing  and  preserving  pamphlets  is 
one  of  considerable  importance,  in  private  as  well  as  public 
collections,  we  append  here  an  extract  from  the  recent  report 
of  Mr.  Jules  Dexter,  Librarian  of  the  Historical  and  Philo- 
sophical Society  of  Ohio.  The  card  system,  he  states,  is 
used  for  bound  volumes. 

"  The  pamphlets  are  similarly  catalogued,  and  their  cards 
are  consecutively  numbered  in  red  ink,  while-  those  of  l>ound 
volumes  arc  numlicrcd  in  black  ink.  A  glance  at  a  card 
thus  tells  whether  the  title  belongs  to  a  volume  or  to  a 
pamphlet.  Each  pamphlet  is  numbered  to  correspond  with  its 
card,  and  the  pamphlets  arc  then  arranged,  without  regard  to 
subject,  numerically  in  pasteboard  boxes,  a  little  larger  than 
the  ordinary  8vo.  size,  and  about  two  and  a  half  inches  deep, 
with  a  common  cover.  When  the  box  is  filled,  it  is  num- 
bered on  the  outside  end  with  the  numbers  of  the  first  and 
last  pamphlet  within  it,  and  placed  flat  upon  the  shelf.  The 
next  box  filled  continues  the  scries  of  numbers,  and  goes  on 
to  the  first  box,  and  so  on  the  pile  is  built  up.  Shelves  break 
the  pile  at  every  fourth  l>ox,  and  thus  in  no  case  can  more 
than  three  Ixixcs  require  to  be  moved  to  get  at  any  pamphlet. 
If  any  pamphlet  is  demanded,  the  card  catalogue,  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  author  and  subject,  shows  whether 
the  library  has  a  copy,  and  likewise  the  numlx:r  of  the 
pamphlet,  which  can  then  be  obtained  from  the  numerically 
arranged  lx.xes  without  trouble.  This  arrangement  ol 
pamphlets  keeps  them  clean  and  uncreascd,  anil  likewise 
makes  them  as  accessible  as  tiound  volumes.  There  is  also 
great  economy  of  space  in  it.  A  scries  of  reports  may  l>c 
scattered  through  a  dozen  lxixes,  widely  separated,  but  the 
cards  come  together  in  the  catalogue  drawer,  and  readily 
indicate  the  place  of  each  report." 

John  Ruskin's  latest  eccentricity  has  taken  the  shape  of 
a  tea  establishment,  which  he  lias  set  up  in  London,  for  the 
purpose,  as  he  has  expressed  it  on  a  card  distributed  by  his 
publishers,  "  that  the  poor  round-about  may  be  able  to  get 
their  tea  and  coffee  pure  and  unadulterated." 

It  is  proposed  that  the  International  Telegraph  Conference 
shall  meet  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  May  or  June. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Church  of  England  Tempe- 
rance Society,  at  Bristol,  as  reported  by  the  Sunt/av-StAoc! 
Chronicle,  Dr.  Ellicott,  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 
expressed  hiagratification  at  the  increasing  numbers  of  "  that 
honorable  body  of  fully-persuaded  men"  who  would  let  in- 
toxicating beverages  wholly  alone.  He  wished  them  to  "  not 
forget  the  children," and  advocated  the  formation  of  "  Bands 
of  Hope."  "  He  had  in  former  times  thought  that  pebbly 
these  Bands  of  Hope  encouraged  children  to  think  more  of 
themselves  than  was  perhaps  altogether  best  for  them ;  but, 
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having  seen  so  much  of  the  dirk  and  gathering  cloud  of  in-  | 
trni|>craiicc,  he  must  welcome  any  agency  that  tended  to  dis- 
penc  it  ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that,  in  many  and 
many  a  home,  the  child  that  was  a  member  of  a  Hand  of 
Ho|>e  might  he  the  mean*  of  reclaiming  a  parent." 

The  Calcutta  India  coires|>ondcnt  of  the  London  Timrs 
give  an  account  of  the  schools  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kerr)  ,  in  that 
city.  Mr.  Kerry  has  two  hundred  and  fifty  l<oys,  whom  he 
educates  up  lo  the  entrance  examination  of  the  Calcutta  Uni- 
versity. The  school  lias  no  grant  from  the  government,  and 
only  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  from  the  Bajrtist  Mission- 
ary Society,  with  which  Mr.  Kcriy  is  connected.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  read  in  English  ill  themorning,  and  the  same  pasture 
in  Bengalee  at  the  close  of  the  day,  v.  tth  a  brief  prayer  ir.  each 
case.  Nothing  is  hidden  in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion, 
while  no  reflection  is  made  on  the  native  faiths.  The  girls' 
school,  under  the  charge  of  Mrs.  Kerry,  who  teaches  all  day 
w  ithout  compensation,  is  minutely  described  by  the  corres- 
pondent. It  consists  of  fifty  pupils,  the  daughters  of  Chris 
tian  parents.  He  draws  a  pretty  picture  of  the  Hindoo  girls 
— reserved,  even  tempered,  and  merry;  nevcrromping  (such 
a  thing  as  an  Indian  girl  rolling  down  a  grassy  slope  was 
never  heard  of  |,  but  playing  in  talk,  in  laughter,  and  espe- 
cially in  Mnging.  They  seem  never  tired  of  the  Bengalee 
hymns.  They  read  the  Word  of  Cod  carefully  and  solemnly,  j 
as  the  correspondent  never  heard  it  read  in  English  schools, 
and  he  fitly  concludes  his  account  of  this  mission  institute 
by  declaring  that  "  it  is  the  thrusting  in  of  the  '  little  leaven.' 
It  will  be  found  in  the  next  generation  that  the  missionaries, 
and  especially  their  wives,  have  not  taught  the  children  of 
India  in  vain." 

The  Magnolia  Sugar  I'lantation,  forty-five  miles  below 
New  Orleans,  is  said  to  l>c  one  o(  the  fmM  plantations  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  raising 
of  oranges  and  cane.  The  product  from  the  cane  of  this 
plantation  for  1874  was  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand [Kjunds  of  sugar  and  seven  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
of  syrup.  The  orange  orchard  numbers  seven  thousand 
trees,  and  extends  f..r  a  mile  along  the  river.  There,  during 
the  month  of  January,  have  liecn  picked  and  shipped  one 
million  one  hundred  thousand  oranges,  which  were  sold  for 
one  dollar  j>cr  thousand,  and  five  handled  trees  still  remain 
burdened  w  ith  luscious  fruit.  These  trees  are  from  four  to 
fifteen  years  old  1  beginning  to  l>ear  at  the  farmer  period),  the 
oldest  lieing  some  twenty -live  feet  high,  and  freighted  at  one 
time  with  some  five  thousand  oranges. 

Annual  Assay  of  Coins.  — In  accordance  with  the  ] 
several  acts  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  testing  of  the  coins 
of  the  United  States,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  has  made 
the  annual  assay  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  Hon  judge 
Cadwalader  presiding  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Judge  of  the 
United  Stales  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  There  were  present  the  following  members 
of  the  hoard  :  Dr.  H.  R.  Linderm'an,  Director  of  the  Mint ; 
Professor  R.  E.  Torrey,  and  Hon.  John  Jay  Knox,  ex -officio 
members,  and  George  W.  Childs,  Prof.  R.  E.  Rogers,  Dr. 


Joseph  Pancoast,  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Jenkins,  Prof.  J.  T.  L. 
Sthirmcr,  Prof.  E.  M.  Mmiey,  Prof.  George  Hcuston,  J.  M. 
Merrick.  Esq.,  Prof.  P..  B.  Elliott,  and  Prof.  J.  A.  Hilgard. 

The  law  provides  that  at  each  branch  mint,  at  every 
delivery  of  coins  made  by  the  coiner,  the  Superintendent 
shall  select  a  certain  numlier  of  coins  indiscriminately,  which 
arc  reserved  for  the  annual  assay.  A  record  of  these  Coins 
is  kept,  and  the  pieces  are  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
The  standard  for  Uith  gold  and  silver  coins  is  such  that  of 
one  thousand  parts  by  weight  nine  hundred  are  of  puie 
metal,  and  one  hundred  of  alloy.  The  alloy  of  the  silver 
coins  is  copper,  and  the  alloy  of  the  gold  coins  is  cupper,  or 
copper  and  silver;  but  the  silver  in  no  case  exceeds  one- 
tenth  of  the  alloy. 

The  members  of  the  board  were  arranged  as  two  com- 
mittees, one  to  take  charge  of  the  weighing  and  ilic  other 
of  the  assaying.  The  reserved  coins  were  then  produced, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers  of  the  Mint,  the 
weighing  and  assaying  were  proceeded  with  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  prescribed  by  law.  If  it  appears  by  such 
examination  that  these  c<  ins  do  not  differ  from  the  standard 
w»  -ight  and  fineness  by  a  greater  quantity  than  is  allowed 
by  law,  the  trial  is  considered  satisfactory;  but  if  greater 
deviations  are  oliscrved,  the  lact  is  certified  to  the  President, 
and  if  on  a  view  of  the  circumstances,  he  shall  so  decide, 
the  officer  or  officers  implicated  arc  disqualified  from  holding 
their  respective  offices. 

The  statement  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  respecting  the 
products  of  the  State  of  California,  for  the  year  1874,  is  re- 
markable. The  product  of  gold  and  silver  was  $100,000,000, 
of  manufactures.  J50.ooo.ooo:  wheal,  $,$5,700,000;  wool. 
$6,500,000;  w  ine,  $.1,000,000;  miscellaneous  articles,  $15, 
500,000 — nearly  $212,000,000.  The  |*>pu!ation  of  Califor 
ma,  in  1S70,  was  560,274,  w  ith  a  Caucasian  |iopulation  of 
less  than  500,000.  'I  he  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
city  of  San  1  rancisco,  dur  ing  the  past  year,  was  25,000. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Higginaon  says,  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
collegiate contest,  that  li  this  movement  does  nothing  else 
than  lo  vindicate  the  ability  and  training  lo  be  found  at  the 
smaller  colleges,  it  will  do  a  service,  and  notes  in  regard  to 
next  year's  contests  in  Greek  and   mathematics  that  the 

department  of  mathematics  is  to  be  analytic  geometry,  :;ml 

the  Greek  examination  is  to  be  based  on  one  Greek  pl.iy—  to 
If  announced  early  in  the  year  by  the  examiners— together 
with  rendering  at  sight  from  Greek  into  English,  and  from 
English  into  Greek.  He  thus  defines  the  advantages  oi  inter- 
collegiate  scholarships,  of  which  he  is  a  warm  advocate: 

"The  advantages  arc:  J-'int.  The  plan  w ill,  so  far  as  il 
goes,  lest  the  method!  of  different  colleges ;  S*<enJJy,  Il 
will  bring  together  the  students  of  different  colleges  in 
honorable  rivalry,  and  help  to  remove  that  petty  provincial 
spirit  which  is  commonly  the  bane  of  our  American  colleges; 
Thirdly,  It  will  give  a  higher  stimulus  |u  competitors,  as 
each  represents  his  college  and  may  do  il  honor  ;  FeurtM/y, 
It  will  make  the  several  colleges  I.K.k  with  pride  cn  their 
men  ol  brains,  as  well  as  their  men  of  muscle.  Up  to  this 
year  muscle  has  monopolised  the  only  inter  collegiate  arena." 
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Ecclesiastical  Difficulties. — A  new  ecclesiastical  diffi- 
culty has  arisen  in  Scotland  to  intensify  the  differences  that  , 
now  exist  in  the  various  modifications  of  Presbytcrianism  in 
AM  country.    Though  the   United    l'rcsbytcria'n  Church, 
the  Church  of  the  Scccders,  Church  cf  Relief,  Church  of  the  | 
Coven;nter%  etc..  differ  in  tenets  of  belief,  there  is  neverthe- 
less among  ihem  all  the  common  bond  of  opposition  to  the  , 
<.•»'  liiJished  Presbyterian  Cliurch.    The  latter  has  received  i 
all  the  State  endowments,  though  possessing  only  a  minority  ' 
of  adherents,  and  to  strengthen  its  position  among  the  people 
the  abolition  of  patronage  was  engineered  through  Parliament 
ai  the  last  session.    The  patronage  law  lias  long  been  a  fruit-  i 
ful  source  of  discord,  and  by  doing  away  with  it  and  allow-  | 


ing  the  people  to  elect  their  own  pastors,  the  introduction  of 
an  clement  ol  peace  was  counted  upon  which  would  bring  a 
new  lease  of  security  to  the  endowments  and  other  privileges 
of  the  national  church.  But  the  result  has  been  the  reverse 
of  that  intended.  The  dissenting  Presbyterians,  who  support 
their  own  churches  and  schools,  arc  now  crying  more  loudly 
than  ever  for  disestablishment,  and  mass  meetings  have  liecn 
held  at  Edinburg,  Glasgow  and  other  leading  cities  to  pass 
resolutions  of  denunciation.  Even  Englishmen  arc  accused 
Of  taking  a  hand  in  this  work  of  the  last  session,  in  order  to 
prop  up  the  menaced  principle  in  their  own  country,  and  it 
now  seems  as  if  the  crisis  would  be  precipitated  by  the  very 
means  taken  to  avert  it. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


New  Jersey  Historical  Society. — [We  are  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  William  A.  Whitehead,  of  Newark, 
faf  the  following  report:] — The  Society  met  .it  Trenton, 
January  2|st,  with  a  fair  attendance  of  member,  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  The  reports  of  the  different  com- 
mittees presented  the  affairs  of  the  Society  in  a  favorable 
light,  the  interest  manifested  in  its  success  and  progress 
|iriog  assurance  that  the  institution  has  reached  a  position 
that  secures  its  perpetuity,  and  should  give  it  a  strong  hold 
on  the  confidence  and  favor  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  the  last  meeting,  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  "  Pro- 
ceedings" of  the  Society  has  been  completed,  making,  with 
the  volumes  of  "  Collections,"  twenty  one  in  all,  which  it 
has  issued,  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  State.  The  Trca- 
reportcd  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  first  of 
y,  to  be  Si. 177. 35.  A  fitting  allusion  was  made  to 
the  death  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Charles  C.  Haven,  of  Trcn- 
t'»n,  who  for  many  yjars  had  been  an  efficient  member  of  the 
Society,  and  of  its  Executive  Committee. 

Alter  the  transaction  of  the  usual  business,  Rev.  Dr.  Hall 
presented  a  marriage  license  from  Governor  Franklin,  dated 
October  28,  1772,  authorizing  "  any  Protestant  minister  or 
justice  of  the  peace*'  to  marry  Jacob  Quick,  of  Amwell,  to 
Jerusha  Rose,  of  Hopewell,  Hunterdon  County.  Miss  Sarah 
"smith  Stafford  presented  a  box  of  Revolutionary  relics, 
which  had  been  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  C.  Haven, 
which  she  had  received  from  his  family.  Mr.  Allinson,  of 
Yardville,  presented  to  the  Society  a  very  interesting  sub- 
scription list  for  copies  of  "  Mavor's  Universal  History," 
published  in  1803,  in  twenty-five  volumes;  the  extent  and 
cost  of  the  work,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  dollars,  leading 
only  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  State  to  indulge  in 
such  extravagance.  The  roll  has  appended  the  signatures 
of  one  hundred  and  three  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Mr. 
Alliriun  also  read  a  very  interesting  paper,  detailing  the  in- 
teroxirse  between  the  State  and  the  Delaware  Indians  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  which  led  to  the  purchase  of 

in  Burlington  county,  their  sub- 
»1,  etc. ;  in  aft  which  the  course  of  New  Jersev 
was  so  marked  W  consideration  and  kindness  towards  the  na- 
s»  as  to  lead  them  to  eonfer  upon  her  the  title  of  «  the  great 
or  doer  of  justice. "    Mr.  Whitehead  read  a  paper 
Salter,  of  Washington,  on  "  The 


Significance  ol  Geographical  Names  in  the  Counties  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Ocean  and  their  Vicinity." 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  Newark  in  May  next,  it 
being  generally  conceded  that  the  appeal  of  the  Executive 
Committee  for  brief  mcrrtoirs  illustrative  of  isolated  facts,  or 
little  understood  passages  of  our  history,  had  been  shown,  by 
the  experience  of  those  present,  to  be  the  surest  method  of 
giving  interest  to  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

The  following  are  the  newly-elected  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  President,  Henry  W.  Green,  LI..D.,  of  Trenton. 
Vice-Presidents,  Samuel  M.  Hamill,  D.  D.,  of  Lawrence- 
ville;  William  U.  Kinney,  of  Morristown;  Peter  S.  Duryca, 
of  Newark.  Corresponding  Secretary,  William  A.  White- 
head, of  Newark.  Recording  Secretary,  David  A.  Hayes, 
Newark.  Treasurer,  Robert  S.  Swords,  Newark.  Librarian, 
Martin  R.  Denis,  Newark.  Executive  Committee,  Samuel 
11.  Pennington,  M.  D.,  of  Newark;  N.  Norris  Halstead,  of 
Kearney  ;  John  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Trenton  ;  John  Clement,  of 
Haddonficld;  Samuel  Allinson,  of  Yardville;  Theodore  F. 
Randolph,  of  Morristown;  Hugh  H.  Bowne,  of  Rahway ; 
Joel  Parker,  of  Freehold;  Joseph  N.  Tuttlc,  of  Newark— 
with  the  officers. 

New  York  Historical  Society.— The  regular  monthly 
meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  February  2d.  The  leading 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  the 
Rev.  P.  J.  Dcaly,  S.  J.,  on  "The  First  Catholic  Mission  in 
New  York."  The  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention,  chronicled  the  life  .-.nd  deeds  ol  Father  Isaac 
Jogues,  the  first  Jesuit  missionary  who  labored  in  New  York 
State  and  City,  and  who  began  his  labors  in  1636,  among 
the  Huron  nation  of  Indians.  The  author  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  the  heroic  endurance  and  noble  self  sacrfice  of  this 
missionary,  and  described  in  graphic  terms  the  perils  and 
sufferings  encountered  by  him  in  his  work  of  love  among 
savage  tribes. 

The  Dauphin  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society  has  a 
fine  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  for  an  organization  so 
youthful;  has  about  «cventy  members,  and  holds  monthly 
meetings.  A.  Boyd  Hamilton.  President  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
H.  Robinson.  Corresponding  Secretary ;  Rudolph  1".  Kclker, 
Esq.,  and  Hun.  John  B.  I. inn,  Librarians.  This  Society  pro- 
poses to  issue  a  bulletin  of  collections  during  the  present  year. 
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Starting  Out :  A  Story  of  the  Ohio  /fills.  By  ALEXANDER 
Clark,  author  of  "  The  Gospel  in  the  Trees,"  Work  Day 
Christianity,"  and  other  excellent  took.  Philadelphia  : 
J.  B.  I.ippincott  &>  Co. 

Never  much  given  to  the  reading  of  stories  of  any  sort,  and 
certainly  not  often  interested  in  "  religious  stories,"  this 
little  book  has  proved  exceptional;  for  when  we  attempted 
to  glance  cursorily  over  its  contents  for  the  purpose  of  noting 
its  merits  in  the  Monthly,  we  became  unconsciously  quite 
attracted  by  the  little  Irish  lad,  Dan'l  Malonc,  and  his  sayings 
and  doings ;  nor  did  our  interest  wane  till  we  had  read  all  that 
the  author  tells  us  of  him.  The  story  reads  like  a  history  rather 
than  a  fiction.  In  "  religious"  stories,  as  a  rule,  the  charac- 
ters arc  impossibly  good  or  absurdly  bad,  but  while  this  l>ook 
has  a  tint  of  this  characteristic,  it  is  so  faint  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible.  We  can  earnestly  and  honestly  commend 
"  Starting  Out'"  not  only  to  Ikjjs,  but  to  "  children  of  a  larger 
growth,"  notwithstanding  it  stole  time  wc  had  appropriated 
to  other  use. 

The  Finances :  Panics  and  Specie  Payments.  Philadel- 
phia: John  Campbell  cV  Son. 

Wc  cannot  conceive  why  the  name  of  the  writer  of  this 
excellent  treatise  is  suppressed  ;  he  has  no  occasion  to  l>c 
ashamed  of  his  work.  His  subject  is  a  difficult  one  to  handle, 
but  he  has  handled  it  skillfully  and  well,  and,  while  we 
cannot  quite  endorse  some  of  his  views,  we  see  a  master- 
hand  throughout.  It  is  certainly  not  because  of  obscurity  in 
statement  or  weakness  in  argument  that  he  has  failed  to 
convince  us  upon  some  points.  Those  who  arc  interested, 
as  what  thinking  man  is  not,  in  the  financial  questions  of  the 
day,  should  procure  this  pamphlet — they  will  certainly  read 
it  through  thoughtfully  and  find  it  profitable  reading. 

Do  We  Need  a  Historical  Society  ?  An  Address  de- 
livered before  the  Historical  Society  o  f  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States,  at  its  Annual  Meeting  held  in  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  October  23.  1874,  by  Rev.  JOSEPH  Henry 
Dunns,  A.  M.,  Pastor  of  Christ  Reformed  Church,  Phila- 
delphia. Published  by  order  of  the  Society. 
This  is  an  admirable  address,  proving  the  affirmative  of 

the  question  discussed. 

Our  Barren  Lands ;  the  Interior  of  the  I  'nited  States,  West 
of  the  One  Hundredth  Meridian  and  East  of  the  Sierra 
Nevadas.  By  Cene,al  W.  B.  Hazen,  Colonel  of  the  Gth  In- 
fantry, United  States  Army.  Cincinnati.  Robert  Clarke 
<fr*  Co. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1874,  there  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  a.  letter  from  General  Hazen,  in  which  he 
affirmed  that  the  larger  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  were  utterly  worthless,  either  fur 
agricultural  purposes  or  as  collateral  for  money  loans.  This 
letter  provoked  a  warm  rejoinder  from  General  Custer  and 
other  champions  of  the  Company  ;  this  rejoinder  partook 
largely  of  the  character  of  a  personal  assault  upon  General 


Hazen,  and  was  not  merely  an  intemperate,  and  hence  tra 
wise,  effusion  in  that  aspect,  but  it  was  so  extravagant  in  its 
claims  for  the  territory  under  discussion,  that  it  left  the  im 
pression  upon  disinterested  minds  that  General  Hazen  wis 
nearer  right  than  were  his  detractors.  The  well  w  ritten 
pamphlet  before  us  is  a  strong  reply  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
pany's champions.  . 

[Communication.] 

The  American  Water  Color  Society.— Tne  Eighth 
Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colors,  was  opened  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  in 
New  York  city,  during  February.  The  exhibition  was  not 
as  good  as  some  of  the  previous  ones,  and  far  below  what 
one  would  Ik  led  to  expect  from  the  indiscriminate  puffing 
and  unlimited  advertising  resorted  to,  in  order  to  draw  the 
public  attention. 

The  catalogue  contained  nearly  six  hundred  numl>crs,  in- 
cluding numerous  drawings  in  black  and  white.  The  rule 
excluding  from  the  walls  all  paintings  with  deep  frames,  was 
rigidly  enforced,  the  result  being  a  rather  wearisome  uni- 
formity in  the  frames,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  positive  detri- 
ment to  the  works.  It  seems  but  just  that  an  artist  should 
have  the  privilege  of  framing  his  picture  in  the  most  suitable 
case  which  he  can  find.  The  officers  of  the  Society  showed 
good  judgment,  however,  in  selecting  for  their  works  the  most 
eligible  places  "  on  the  line." 

Of  landscape  paintings,  those  of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
were  of  great  beauty,  his  "  Flume,"  "  Franconia  Notch, 
N.  H."  (No.  212)  being  the  best.  KRUSEMAN  Yan  Elten 
had  several  attractive  landscapes,  and  A.  F.  Bellows  con- 
tributed a  number  of  his  pictures,  which  always  are  popular, 
despite  their  mannerisms.  William  T.  Richards,  of  Ger- 
mantown,  Pa.,  as  usual,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  marine 
painters;  his  "Third  Beach,  Newport,  R.  I.  (No.  174^,  and 
"  High  Tide,  Brigantine  Beach,  N.  J."  (No.  296),  being 
noticeably  good  pictures,  while  several  smaller  sketches  were 
quite  attr-r  ive.  The  other  marine  painters  represented 
were  Bric in  r,  who  did  some  very  good  work  ;  I  1: Haas, 
who  is  never  seen  to  advantage  in  his  water-colors ;  Edward 
Moran,  Ritd  NtcoLL.  An  example  of  the  straining  after 
ambitious  effects  in  water-colors,  might  have  been  seen  in 
Alfred  Frkderick's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet"  (No.  222),  and 
the  result  was  but  partially  successful.  Julian  Scott  had 
-On  Guard,  1776"  (No.  185),  and  "On Guard,  1861"  (No. 
191)  ;  the  first  of  these  little  sketches  showed  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest,  while  the  second 
showed  a  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  standing  sentry  in  a 
country  cleared  of  timber.  The  same  artist  had  "  A  New 
England  Turkey  Shoot"  (No.  488).  Winslow  Homer 
was  represented  by  no  less  than  thirty-three  paintings.  They 
were  naturally  of  various  merits,  although  several  were  in 
his  best  vein.  Among  other  figure-pictures  might  be  men- 
tioned favorably,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray's  "  The  White 
Rose"  (No.  302),  and  Ehminc.er's  "Village  Blacksmith" 
(No.  199).     Numerous  flower  and  fruit-pieces,  some  of 
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them  very  charming,  were  contributed  by  ladies,  of  which 
the  works  of  Miss  Fidelia  Bridges,  and  Miss  Rose  New- 
berry, were  among  the  most  attractive. 

A  small  numl>er  of  foreign  water-colors  were  also  on  exhi- 
bition, but  did  not  add  any  strength  to  the  collection,  and  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  excluded  them  entirely, 
unless  a  better  and  more  interesting  assortment  could  have 
been  aJded 

The  Society  is  young  yet,  and  will  learn  wisdom  with 
added  years.  It  can  exert  a  pleasant  and  useful  influence, 
and  we  wish  it  all  the  success  it  may  earn. 

A.  C.  Zauriskie. 

Mr.  Bancroft,  the  historian,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  which 
he  has  accumulated  material.  We  hope  the  report  is  true, 
for  such  a  work  from  his  pen  would  be  valuable. 

The  season  does  not  promise  to  be  fruitful  of  American 
!>onks.  The  announcements  relate  chiefly  to  English  reprints, 
.md  there  are  few  American  books  in  the  background  for  issue 
in  the  Spring.  The  publishers  arc  always  anxious  to  get  "good 
boors,"  and  naturally  prefer  American  copyright  works  to 
unprotected  English  reprints,  but  they  are  inclined  to  be  very 
Ctttiou  this  Spring  over  any  MSS.  the  success  of  which  is 
not  well  assured. 

Rev.  P.  C.  Headley  has  followed  up  the  interest 
awakened,  last  year,  in  Iceland's  millennial,  by  writing  a 
complete  history  of  the  unique  land,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Island  of  Fire."  The  book  is  notable  as  the  first  original 
American  work  of  such  scope  on  the  subject ;  though  Eng- 
lish works  have  been  often  reprinted  here,  as  also  have  some 
of  the  most  striking  Icelandic  and  Norwegian  legends.  This 
is  rather  an  entertaining  than  a  solid  work  ;  indeed  it  cannot 
help  being  the  former,  as  there  is  a  singular  charm  in  the 
annals  of  the  lonely  battle-field  of  ice  and  fire,  and  its  rare 
people. 

There  will  soon  V*  published  a  history  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, from  its  earliest  days,  and  each  department,  building, 
custom,  society,  and  amusement  of  the  University  is  to  have 
a  sepiratc  historian.  Among  the  contributors  to  this  work, 
ire  James  Russell  Lowell,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Dr.  Peabody,  Charles  Elliot  Norton, 
Junes  Freeman  Clarke,  Ex-President  Hill,  Samuel  lx>ngfel- 
iow.  R.  H.  Dana.  Jr..  C.  P.  Cranch,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and 
mtny  others  equally  well  known.  There  are  to  be  fifty-eight 
hehutype  views  of  the  principal  buildings  and  interiors  of  the 
University.  Messrs.  F.  O.  Vaille  and  H.  A.  Clark,  whose 
address  is  "Old  President's  House,  Harvard  University," 
have  charge  of  the  work,  and  will  issue  only  so  many  copies 
as  are  subscribed  for. 

The  man  or  woman,  youth  or  maiden,  who  has  Iwught  and 
fat  J  for  a  book,  we  presume  has  the  legal  right  to  do  with  it 
as  he  or  she  may  please ;  but  the  individual  who  borrows  a 
book,  be  it  from  a  public  library  or  a  private  collection,  has 
neither  the  legal  nor  moral  right  to  disfigure  and  deface  it 
with  marks  of  approval  or  censure.    Such  conduct  is  not 


merely  unjustifiable;  it  marks  its  perpetrator  as  either  so 
deficient  in  mind  as  to  be  incapable  of  judging  between 
right  and  wrong,  or  positively  devoid  of  principle;  some 
kind  critic  may  attribute  it  to  thoughtlessness— but  thought- 
lessness, when  it  permits  unwarrantable  liberties  with  the 
property  of  others,  is  a  crime.  We  >pcak  strongly,  because 
we  feel  that  the  evil  requires  strong  treatment.  The  managers 
of  public  libraries  should  warn  those  who  use  their  books 
that  the  willful  defacing  of  a  book  with  any  pencil  or  ink 
mark  whatever,  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  privileges  of 
the  respective  libraries— then  exhaust  every  means  to  detect 
the  guilty,  and  then  rigidly  enforce  the  forfeiture. 

The  artist  flicrstadt  has  been  sojourning  temporarily  in 
Waterville,  near  Utica,  New  York,  at  the  residence  of  his 
father-in-law,  Amos  O.  Oslwrnc,  E-q.  He  is  at  present  en- 
gaged on  a  large  historical  painting,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  among  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  it  is  designed 
to  represent  the  drafting  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  some 
of  the  early  Dutch  colonists  and  certain  Indian  tribes  along 
the  shores  of  that  river. 

"  Lotos  Leaves"  has  been  so  successful  that  the  publish- 
ers contemplate  issuing  an  octavo  edition  for  the  subscription 
trade. 

F.  B.  Patterson,  a  young  and  enterprising  publisher  and 
bibliopolist,  of  New  York,  who  has  already  issued  several  pub- 
lications connected  with  *'  Obi  New  York"  viz.  a  f.ic-similc 
of  the  map  of  172S;  a  reprint  of  the  Directory  of  17S6; 
Henry  Farrar's  nine  etchings  of  "Old  New  York,"  and 
James  W.  (Icrard's  lecture  on  "  The  Old  Streets  of  New 
York" — now  intends  to  make  a  curious  venture  in  the  same 
field.  This  is  a  "Pictorial  History  of  Old  New  York," 
without  text,  reproducing  early  maps,  newspapers,  advertise- 
ments, plans,  views  of  buildings  and  streets,  all  arranged 
chronologically. 

The  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  in  Washington,  has  been  com- 
pleted, so  far  as  its  exhibition  of  capacity  is  concerned,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  of  resort  in  that  city. 
The  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture  is  valued  at 
$  100,000,  and,  with  the  magnificent  building,  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  nation.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  ground 
w.is  $250,000.  The  endowment  lund  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution  is  $900,000,  yielding  an  annual  income  of 
$50,000  or  $60,000.  All  this  is  the  gift  of  one  man,  who 
desired  to  benefit  his  city,  and  hoped  that  a  refined  pleasure 
might  be  provided  for  the  people,  and  that,  at  the  same  time, 
American  art  might  be  encouraged  and  developed.  On  three 
days  of  each  week  this  valuable  collection  is  open  to  the 
public  gratuitously,  and  persons  are  allowed  to  draw  from  the 
casts  and  copy  the  paintings,  while  on  other  days  a  small  fee 
is  charged,  to  be  devoted  to  making  additions  to  the 
collection  and  to  taking  care  of  the  contents  of  the  build- 
ing. Within  a  year  from  the  first  opening  of  this  magnificent 
structure,  the  hope  of  the  munificent  founder  has  been 
realized,  "  that  there  will  be  provided,  at  no  distant  day,  not 
only  a  pare  and  refined  pleasure,  for  residents  and  visitors  at 
the  national  metropolis,  but  something  useful  accomplished 
in  the  development  of  American  genius," 
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The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  in  New  York, 
since  in  establishment,  in  1871,  hat  realized  the  expectations 
of  it*  ntiwl  sanguine  friend*,  but  deserves  to  be  even  belter 
known  nml  appreciated  by  the  friends  of  artistic  culture. 
It  is  In  lie  conducted  ;t>  nearly  as  may  lie  on  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  the  South  Kcnsinglon  Mu*cum.  It  possco.es  a  valu- 
able  collodion  of  |K«intiiigs  by  old  master*,  chiefly  oi  the 
Dutch  school,  the  Ccsnola  collection  of  Cypriote  antiquities,  , 
nnd  various  other  treasures  of  European  ami  American  Art. 
It  is  now  a  little  more  than  a  year  since  the  Metropolitan 
Miiscnm  of  Art  opened  a  Loan  Collection  Exhibition,  which 
has  liecomc  extensive,  and  fills  a  number  of  rooms  in  quite  I 
n  large  building.  The  State  of  New  Vork  has  authorized 
the  Department  of  Parks,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  ex- 
pend five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  Central  Park,  .is  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  Mu- 
seum. ExaMttfoini  have  lieen  commenced  for  the  founda- 
tions. The  I.oan  Collection,  small  as  it  is  in  comparison 
with  European  models,  has  surprised  its  most  sanguine 
friends  by  the  amount  of  Ait  treasure  which  it  has  drawn 
from  private  hands  in  this  country.  The  exhibition  has  been 
rich  in  the  work*  of  modern  European  painters,  in  old  Ja 
part e*C  and  Chinese  porcelain,  enamels,  and  lacquer;  in 
illuminated  manuscripts,  early  typography,  and  engraving; 
in  old  arms  and  armor  of  various  nations,  and  in  sonic  de- 
partments of  ceramic  art.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  such  an 
exhibition  in  New  Yotk  has  l>ecn  in  fair  measure  successful; 
for  it  illustrates  the  fact  that  America  really  possesses  much 


that  is  valuable  in  An  illustration,  not  only  by  reason  of  pur- 
chases made  liy  our  wealthier  citizen*,  but  as  the  result  of  im- 
portation in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  Many 
broken  down  families  emigrated  to  America  in  early  times; 
and  it  doubtless  hap]>rned  frequently  that  such  families 
brought  with  them  single  articles  which  were  valued  for  asso- 
ciation. Tims  pictures,  cinque-cento  works  of  various  kinds, 
old  furniture,  glass,  and  even  old  l>ooks,  are  frequently  found 
in  American  homes,  which  are  worthy  o(  place  in  any  mu- 
seum. The  Metropolitan  Museum  has  commenced  the  work 
of  collecting  these  articles,  and  the  last  year's  success  has 
been  very  satisfactory. 

The  Carters'  will  publish  Dr.  Dawson's  lectures  on 
Nature  and  the  Bible,  delivered  in  December,  at  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary. 

In  musical  literature  we  will  soon  soon  have  a  Work  that 
will  l>e  interesting  in  |iroj>ortior  to  the  excellence  of  induing, 
namely,  on  autobiography  of  Richard  Wagner,  prepared  by 
dovetailing  passages  from  that  composer's  many  writing* 
which  contain  information  concerning  himself.  The  com 
piler,  Mr.  Boriingame,  adds  to  the  work  a  preface,  and 
Wagner's  remarkable  analytic  essay  on  Beethoven,  whom  he 
claims  as  master,  Mr.  Althorp,  musical  critic  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  is  translating  Berlioz's  autobiography  and  his  "Gro 
tesqucs  dc  la  Musique  "  for  similar  issue.  Hoth  these  books 
arc  to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  Henry  Holt  &.  Co. 
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The  follow  ing  risume  of  the  astronomical  discoveries  in 
the  year  1S74,  w  ill  lie  of  interest. 

Six  minor  planets  have  licen  added  to  the  list  :  No.  135* 
discovered  by  Dr.  C.  H.  1".  Peters,  February  I Sth,  at  Clin- 
ton, New  York.  No.  136,  by  Palisa,  at  Pola,  Prussia,  March 
I  Sth.  No.  137.  by  the  same,  April  2lst.  No.  138,  by 
Perrotin,  at  Toulouse,  May  19th.  No.  139,  by  Professor 
Watson,  at  Peking,  October  Sth.  No.  140,  by  Palisa,  at 
Pola,  as  above. 

Four  comets  were  also  discovered,  the  most  interesting  of 


which,  was  Cc 


The  star  shower  of  Novcmlicr  14th 


entirely  failed,  and  no  further  return  of  the  meteors  in  any 
considerable  number  can  be  expected  until  near  the  close  of 
the  century. 

It  has  liecn  found  that  the  aphelion  of  Mars  differs  in 
longitude  but  one  degree  from  the  perihelion  of  the  minor 
planet  Aethra,  discovered  in  1873  ;  and  that  the  greatest  dis- 
tance of  the  former  exceeds  the  least  of  the  latter.  These 
facts  indicate  the  possibility  of  so  near  an  approach  of  the  two 
bodies  that  the  disturbing  influence  of  Mars  on  the  asteroid 
may  materially  modify  its  orbit. 

A  Valuable  Antiquarian  Collection.— It  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  has 


purchased  E.  C.  Bquier's  valuable  collection  of  American 
Antiquities,  which  was  upon  the  point  of  being  sent  across 
the  Atlantic.  This  collection  was  obtained  during  many 
years  spent  in  traveling  and  patient  search  and  exploration. 
Mr.  Squicr's  labors  in  this  direction  began  in  his  youth, 
when  he  explored  the  mounds  of  Ohio  and  the  tumuli  .if  the 
Mississijtpi.  He  subsequently  extended  his  rescn.crics  to 
other  parts  of  (be  continent  audio  Central  America.  I  lis 
specimens  from  Mexico  arc  peculiarly  valuable  and  interest- 
ing. The  curious  display  of  antiquities  from  the  ancient 
Peruvian  cities,  throws  great  light  upon  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants,  their  industries,  amusements,  and 
wars.  The  collection  of  skulls  offers  to  the  ethnologist  a 
broad  field  for  the  study  of  the  different  races  in  the  various 
stages  of  civilization. 

The  Action  of  Galvanism.— The  faculty  of  Jefferson 

Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  have  recently  conducted  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  body  of  an  executed  criminal, 
which  have  revealed  several  important  facts  in  phy» iologieal 
science.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  afycr  dissecting  the  chords  of 
the  neck  which  connect  with  the  larynx,  galvanized  each  is 
turn.  When  the  left  chord  was  galvanized,  this  only  re- 
sponded, and  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  right.    It  was 
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found  thxt  there  was  no  crossing  of  the  chords  from  one  side 
10  the  other,  and  that  the  action  of  each  was  distinct  and 
impendent.  The  dc-.tor  also  examined  and  galvaruzed 
Mttiald*  the  external  and  internal  intercostal  muscles  (be- 
tween the  ribsl.  and  found  that  their  function  was  not 
Huform.  hut  different.  Physicians  have  long  differed  on  this 
MOtiaa;  but  the  present  discovery  seem*  to  settle  the  matter, 
since  it  proves  that  the  external  muscles  are  for  expiration, 
and  the  internal  for  inspiration.  It  has  1-ccn  believed  by 
some  that,  by  the  application  of  galvanism,  vitality  can  in  a 
measure  be  revived.  This  impression  is  incorrect;  for  while 
the  application  of  a  battery,  to  the  cadaver  from  which  life 
has  been  extinct  but  a  short  time,  will  serve  to  produce  mus- 
cular  action,  the  result  shows  that  only  a  portio.-.  of  the  body, 
aad  nu!  l!ic  brain,  is  excited  by  external  power. 

Zinc  a  Preventive  of  Boiler  Incrustation. — An  engi- 
neer on  '.ward  the  St.  Laurent,  a  steamer  plying  between 
New  York  and  France,  after  making  some  repairs  in  the 
toilers,  left  accidentally  therein  an  ingot  of  titlC.  Some  time 
after,  in  marching  for  the  bar  in  the  generator,  in  which,  mean- 
while, -team  had  been  maintained,  he  was  surprised  to  find 
(Kit  the  metal  bad  disappeared,  and  also  that  the  incrustation 
left  by  the  water,  instead  of  being  hard  and  firm,  was  a  mere 
mud.  easily  washed  out.  Repeating  the  experiment  over 
another  voyage,  the  same  result  was  reached.  M.  Lcsucur, 
of  Angers,  France,  after  examining  into  this  circumstance, 
thinks  that  the  xiuc  forms  a  voltaic  couple  with  the  iron  of 
the  boiler,  line  being  the  negative  pole  and  the  iron  the  posi- 
tive. It  then  happens,  as  in  all  lotteries,  that  the  zinc  is 
manned ;  while  the  iron  is  protected  both  from  oxidation 
and  dissolution. 

A  Simple  Plan  of  Ventilation.-The  following  is  a 
simple  method  lor  ventilating  ordinary  sleeping  and  dwelling 
rooms-  A  piece  of  wood,  three  inches  high  and  exactly  as 
long  as  the  breadth  of  the  window,  is  prepared.  Let  the 
sash  Ik-  now  raised,  the  slip  of  wood  placed  oil  the  sill,  and 
the  sash  drawn  closely  upon  it.  If  the  slip  has  been  well 
fitted,  there  will  be  no  draft  in  con*e<piencc  of  this  displace- 
ment of  the  sash  at  its  lower  part ;  but  the  top  of  the  lower 
mOi  will  overlap  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one,  and  between 
the  two  bars  perpendicular  currents  of  air,  not  felt  as  draft, 
will  enter  and  leave  the  room. 


Red  Wall  Paper.— To  the  dangers  due  to  the  arsenic 
entering  inc.  the  pigment  used  in  staining  green  wall  paper, 
mus-.  now  »>c  added  others  produced  by  coralline  dye  cm- 
ployed  in  the  coloring  of  red  hangings.  It  appears  that  the 
poisonous  symptoms  (extending  to  acute  eruptions  of  the 
body,  when  undergarments  thus  dyed  arc  worn,  and  to 
eye  diseases  in  papered  rooms)  arc  owing  not  directly  to  the 
coralline,  since  recent  experiments  have  proved  the  substance 
to  be  harmless,  but  to  an  arsenical  mordant  used  to  fix  it. 
This  last  acts  as  a  poison,  both  topically  upon  the  skin, 
through  contact  with  garments,  and  also  by  its  dust  and 
vapors,  disengaged  from  the  stuffs  which  it  colors. 

Death  in  the  Tea-Pot.— Many  persons  entertain  grave 
doubts  as  to  whether  tea  drinking  is  not  undermining  tlx- 
public  health  as  much  as  brandy  or  gin  drinking.  Dr. 


Futhcrgill,  in  a  work,  lately  published,  after  pointing  out 
that  every  man  who  lakes  stimulants  as  a  necessity,  is  draw- 
ing on  his  "  physical  reserve  fund,"  says  that  "  tea  will, 
if  taken  to  excess,  produce  grievous  evidences  of  systematic 
exhaustion.    Neuralgia,  sleepiness,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
ami  muscular  tremors  follow  the  cxcesMvo  use  of  tea,  as  well 
as  of  alcohol  ;  and  all  stimulants,  by  virtue  of  their  nature  as 
stimulants,  have  certain  injurious  effects.    A  stimulant,  no 
matter  what  is  character, enables  a  man  to  get  at  his  physiolo- 
gical reserve  fund— if  it  did  not  it  would  not  be  a  stimulant— 
and  it  will  enable  him  to  expend  himself."    In  other  words, 
the  tea-pot  may  be  a  formidable  engine  of  destruction.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  and  very-  possibly  it  is  so,  then  there  is 
r.o  safety  for  man,  woman,  or  child,  except  in  that  home  of 
aiiimalculx,  the  cistern. 

The  Thermiscopc,  invented  by  Professer  Barker,  of  the 
Franklin  Institute,  is  a  meritorious  and  humane  device.  As 
its  name  implies,  it  is  a  machine  to  measure  beat.  It  ts 
affixed  to  "journals,"  that  is,  where  axles  of  steel  revolve 
in  boxes  of  biass.  If  the  motion  of  the  machine  be- 
comes too  rapid  for  safety,  the  indicator— composed  of  an 
amalgam  of  mercury— turns  from  red  to  black.  The  engineer 
then  sees  and  knows  that  there  is  danger  ahead.  He  checks 
the  motion,  and  the  black  turns  red  again.  Such  is  the 
invention.    The  art  is  still  a  secret. 

Numerous  prc-historic  remains  have  been  discovered  in- 
Warren  County,  Ky.    A  large  number  of  cast  metal  balls 
from  the  sire  of  a  walnut  to  that  of  a  six-pound  ball  have 
been  ploughed  up;  and  in  almost  every  instance,  where  these 
balls  were  found,  and  arc  occasionally  still  found,  there  were 
in  close  prosimily  vast  burying  grounds,  remains,  arrow- 
heads, etc.    These  balls  were  hurling  missiles  and  could  not 
jiossibly  have  been  used  for  other  than  battle  purposes.  As 
to  who  shot  them,  and  whence  they  came,  will  probably  for- 
ever remain  a  mystery.   About  nineteen  miles  from  Howling 
Green  on  Drake's  Creek,  arc  the  remains  of  a  vnst  fortifica- 
tion.  No  one  can  look  at  them  for  a  moment  w  ithout  know- 
ing that  they  are  the  work  of  human  hands.    In  this  almost 
impregnable  position,  inaccessible  in  the  rear,  some  hostile 
forces,  in  years  long  gone,  evidently  took  their  Stand,  and 
threw  up  these  forts,  protecting  their  front,  both  flanks  bring 
protected  by  the  stream  and  the  high  bluffs.    Iron  balls, 
grape  and  canister,  corroded  with  rust,  and  corrugated  with 
partial  decay,  have  been  found  there,  as  well  as  fragments 
of  other  warlike  paraphernalia. 


A  Virginia  inventor  has  procured  a  patent  for  an  "  indi- 
cator" of  stations,  streets,  etc.,  for  use  on  railroads.  It  is 
said  to  Ik  very  simple  in  construction,  and  easily  worked. 
It  consists  of  a  box  containing  two  rollers,  with  a  cog  wheel 
which  works  both,  and  a  lever  and  bracket  so  attached  to  the 
cog-wheel  that  when  the  lever  is  pulled  it  rolls  a  strip  of  can- 
vas, which  tells  the  name  of  each  station  next  to  come,  how- 
long  the  train  stops  for  meals,  and  where  passengers  should 
change  cars  for  various  points.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the 
simpie  turning  of  a  key  reverses  the  operation  of  the  roller, 
and  canvas ;  and  it  indicates  the  stations  at  night  by  having 
a  light  in  the  back  part  of  it. 
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Mr.  Charles  Sprague,  who  years  ago  used  to  be  referred 
to  as  the  banker-poet,  died  recently  at  Huston,  his  native  city, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-three.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education,  and  early  in  life  entered  a  mercantile  house. 
In  1820  he  was  employed  in  the  State  Hank  as  teller,  and 
five  years  subsequently  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  Globe, 
holding  this  position  until  1865.  Several  editions  of  his 
poems  have  been  published.  Many  of  them  arc  familiar  to 
American  readers,  and  are  found  in  nearly  every  collection 
of  American  poetry.  Probably  one  of  his  ablest  efforts  is  his 
"Ode  to  Shakspeare,"  read  at  the  opening  of  the  Boston 
Theatre,  in  1823;  but  his  less  pretentious  poems  of  love  and 
domestic  life  arc  more  generally  known,  and  highly  appre- 
ciate!. Among  thc^e  latter  may  be  named,  "  The  Hrothcrs,*' 
"The  Family  Meeting,"  and  "  I  See  Thee  Still,"  which  will 
take  rank  with  the  finest  expressions  of  natural  affection  in 
English  literature. 

Mr.  Maunsell  B.  Field  died  in  New  York  on  the  24th 
of  January.  He  wis  born  in  New  York  in  1821,  graduated 
at  Yale  in  1S41,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1847.  He 
practiced  his  profession  for  a  time  in  connection  with  Mr. 
John  Jay,  was  Secretary  of  the  American  Legation  in  France 
under  Minister  Mxson,  and  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  Le- 
gation under  Mr.  Suulfi.  He  was  also  President  of  the 
American  Commission  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  Deputy  Sub-Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
and  some  years  after  was  appointed  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue.  Two  years  ago  he  was,  by  Governor  Dix,  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Second  District  Court  of  New  York  City, 
ami  he  held  the  p>sition  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Although 
he  has  filled  so  many  important  offices,  he  was  in  general  a 
man  of  leisure.  Wealthy,  accomplished,  and  well  read,  with 
a  creditable  taste  for  literature,  he  achieved  quite  a  reputation 
as  a  writer.  In  connection  with  G.  P.  R.  James,  the  prolific 
novelist,  he  wrote  "Adrian;  or.  The  Clouds  of  the  Mind," 
which  was  published  in  1852.  His  magazine  papers  have 
been  much  admired,  and  his  book  published  Ixst  year,  with 
the  title  "Memories  of  Many  Men  and  of  Some  Women," 
is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  as  a  remarkably  en- 
tertaining volume.  It  gave  him  more  prominence  as  a  writer 
than  anything  he  had  previously  done. 

Charles  Kingsley. — The  many  friends  and  admirers  of 
this  justly  eminent  man  will  greatly  regret  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  London,  on  the  25th  of  January  last.  With  his 
death  is  lost  one  more  of  that  noble  band  of  Knglish  clergy- 
men who  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  elevating  the 
poor  of  Kngland.  He  was  born  at  Holne,  in  Devonshire, 
England,  and  was  fifty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home,  and  subse- 
quently entered  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  taking  a  scholarship  and  several 
prizes.  After  leaving  the  University  he  studied  law,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  took  orders.  He  had  great  literary 
talent,  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  has  given  our  literature 
some  things  which  we  will  not  care  to  forget.  His  writings 
include,  in  addition  to  lectures  and  sermons,  which  com- 
prise several  volumes,  poems,  tales  for  children,  and  novels. 


His  first  poetical  work,  entitled  "The  Saint's  Tragedy," 
was  published  in  184S,  and  displayed  great  talent.  Hut  the 
work  that  made  his  reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
was  «  Alton  Locke,"  published  in  1850.  This  was  a  vehe- 
ment protest  against  the  crushing  effect  of  the  system  d 
competition  among  the  working  classes  of  Great  Britain 
Many  will  recollect  his  visit  last  winter  to  this  country, 
where  he  made  many  friends,  and  left  behind  him  many 
kindly  memories.  This  visit  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
drain  upon  him,  and  probably  hastened  his  death.  Shortly 
after  reaching  our  shores  he  joined  a  party  of  friends  who 
made  a  brief  visit  to  California.  Returning  in  the  spring, 
he  spent  some  time  in  Colorado  with  his  son,  a  civil  engi- 
neer. There  he  was  taken  ill,  and  his  physical  condition 
steadily  deteriorated  from  that  time  until  the  end  came.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  was  enabled  to  take  his  share  of 
duty  at  Westminster  Abbey  as  Canon,  but  he  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  his  American  journey. 

The  following  poem  by  Margaret  J.  Frcston,  from  the  In- 
dependent, is  a  touching  tribute  to  his  character  and  1 

Onk  voice  the  less  to  plead  with  men 
For  God's  down-trodden  poor; 

One  hand  the  less  to  wield  the  pen 
With  aim  so  bold  and  sure  ; 

One  heart  the  less  to  pity  when 
The  ill  was  past  his  curel 

Through  Britain's  length  of  island-strand — 

From  bald  Ben  Lomond's  head 
To  Devon's  reach  of  silver  sand — 

The  sudden  tidings  spread, 
And  there  was  shadow  on  the  land 

Because  this  man  was  dead. 

How  had  that  active  brain  been  stressed, 

That  tender  heart  been  wrung ! 
What  eloquence  had  poured  its  zest 

Through  that  persuasive  tongue, 
That  hoarv  wrongs  might  1*  redressed' 

And  Work's  true  idyl,  sung  I 

With  life  scarce  past  its  equinox, 

Its  shortening  days  still  fair, 
We  stagger  at  the  blow  that  mocks 

The  deeds  he  yet  might  dare. 
Who  now  will  bid  the  "  Alton  I.ockes" 

Rise  from  their  grim  despair? 

What  arm  will  fling  the  banner  high 
On  which  the  legend  ran : 
"Room  in  the  litis  to  fight  or  die  ! 
Let  conquer  him  who  can  I" 
What  lips  take  up  his  tilting  cry: 
"  The  Brotherhood  of  man"  ? 

Full  fairly  has  he  won  his  prize — 

A  prize  the  proud  may  scorn — 
That  thousand  honest  English  eyes, 

Once  hopeless  and  forlorn. 
To  day  lift  brighter  to  the  skies 

Because  this  man  was  born. 

Too  busied  with  his  ends,  to  weigh 

The  charm  or  cheat  of  lame. 
While  routed  wrong  maintained  the  fray — 

Unsought  the  guerdon  came  : 
The  wires  that  coil  the  world  to-day 

All  vibrate  with  his  name  ! 
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IV.   Tiif.  Ver  planck   Mansion   on   the  Hudson. 


Among  the  venerable  buildings — venerable  not 
so  much  because  of  their  age  as  their  historical 
associations — which  are  clustered  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River,  is  the  one  above  indicated. 
It  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river  bank,  and 
two  miles  from  Fishkill  Landing,  in  Duchess 
County,  opposite  Newburgh.  I  visited  and  made 
a  sketch  of  it,  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  the  picture 
given  on  the  preceding  page  is  from  one  drawn  in 
the  summer  of  1874,  by  the  excellent  artist,  Mr. 
Abram  Hosier,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  few 
notes  concerning  its  present  appearance  and  con- 
dition. 

This  building  was  owned  and  occupied  by 
Judge  Samuel  Verplanck,  father  of  the  late  Gulian 
C.  Verplanck,  whose  name  occupies  a  c  onspicuous 
place  in  the  political,  literary,  and  social  history 
of  our  country.1  It  is  an  ancient  building  in  the 
quaint  style  of  the  best  class  of  farm-houses  in  the 
last  century,  a  story  and  a  half  in  height.  Its 
exterior  walls  are  of  stone,  and  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness ;  and  it  has  a  gentle  sloping  roof  that  stretches 
out  into  coverings  for  broad  piazzas  on  each  side. 
In  the  roof  are  four  dormer  windows  on  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other.  Many  years  ago,  an  addi- 
tion, two  stories  in  height,  was  erected  at  the 
northern  end,  only  a  portion  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  drawinj,. 

When  I  visited  this  mansion  in  1850,  it  was 
approac  hed  from  the  highway  by  a  winding  car- 
riage road  that  traversed  a  broad,  undulating  lawn, 
shaded  by  venerable  trees,  some  of  them,  doubtless, 
having  been  tenants  of  the  forest  when  only  the 
red  man  possessed  our  land.  So  remains  the 
interesting  approach  to  the  isolated  spot  where  the 
mansion  stands,  but  from  which  some  of  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  views  of  the  Hudson 
and  its  shores  may  be  obtained.  At  the  southwest 
stretches  out  broad  Newburgh  Bay,  on  whose 
western  shores  Washington  had  his  headquarters 
much  of  the  time  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  city  of  Newburgh,  spread  over  the  abrupt 
sloi>es  of  the  western  shore,  is  the  famous  Head- 
quarters of  Washington" — the  quaint  old  house, 
the  chief  room  of  which,  used  by  Washington 
as  dining-hall  and  guest-chamber,  has  seven  doors 
and  one  window.    Further  south  may  be  seen 
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New  Windsor,  where  Washington  and  his  military 
family  dwelt  at  different  times  ;  and  back  of  these 
places,  toward  Snake  Hill,  was  the  old  camp- 
ground of  the  Continental  army,  whose  patriotism 
was  so  severely  tried  and  found  abundant,  in  the 
spring  of  1783.  As  the  eye  sweeps  along  the  shore 
toward  the  Storm-King,  whose  crags  tower  more 
than  eleven  hundred  feet,  the  pretty  village  of 
Cornwall — a  famous  summer  resort — is  seen,  and 
near  it  the  peak  of  the  Gothic  villa  of  Idlewild, 
the  home  of  Willis,  from  which  went  forth  from 
his  pen  a  host  of  charming  letters  for  the  public 
|>erusal.  The  Storm-King  and  Beacon  Hill,  on 
which  watch  fires  blazed  during  the  old  war  for 
Independence,  bound  the  view  on  the  south ; 
whilst  all  about  the  mansion  and  the  beautiful 
country  stretching  eastward  along  the  bases  of  the 
Highland  range,  isclassic  ground  to  the  American — 
ground  consecrated  by  the  em  ampment  of  patriots 
then  in  the  strife  for  freedom,  and  the  presence  of 
leading  officers  of  the  Continental  and  French 
armies,  who  were  allies  in  the  struggle. 

The  exterior  and  interior  aspects  of  the  mansion 
are  almost  wholly  unchanged.    A  wide  passage 
divides  the  house.    That  tussage  and  the  adjoin- 
ing rooms  are  wainscoted  with  0.1k.  At  each  end 
of  the  passage  is  an  old-fashioned  door,  divided 
horizontally  in  the  middle  so  as  to  allow  one  half 
to  be  o|)cn,  whilst  the  other  half  is  closed.  These 
doors  are  richly  carved  massive  oak.     On  the 
north  side  of  the  passage  as  we  enter  the  house 
from  the  river  front,  is  the  large  room  in  which 
were  assembled  the  officers  of  the  Continental 
army,  when  they  organized  the  Socttty  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati.   In  that  room  are  many  ancestral  portraits 
of  the  Verplanck  family;  and  there  may  be  seen 
one  of  Crummelin  Verplanck,  painted  in  New 
York  in  1773,  by  the  eminent  John  Singleton 
Copley,  who  was   Judge  Verplanck's  intimate 
friend.    It  is  a  full-length,  lite-size  picture  of  a 
boy  playing  with  a  squirrel.    A  copy  of  this  pic- 
ture was  exhibited  anonymously  at  the  Royal 
Academy,  in  London,  and  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  induc  ed  the  artist  to  go  to  England  in 
1774.    That  copy,  which  appeared  in  the  cata- 
logue as  "A  Boy  with  a  Squirrel."  is  now  owned  by 
Mrs.  James  Sullivan  Amory,  of  Boston,  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  artist.    It  led  Copley  to  lame  and 
fortune. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  passage  is  the  dining- 
room,  with  a  polished  floor,  quaint  furniture,  and 
antique  side  board  fdled  with  rare  old  china. 
Adjoining  this,  and  opening  into  it  from  the 
dining-room,  is  the  library,  its  well-filled  shelves 
occupying  all  sides  of  the  apartment.  From  these 
rooms  beautiful  vistas  arc  opened  through  the 
forests  to  the  bright  waters  of  the  Hudson.  A 
pathway  to  the  river  from  the  mansion,  skirts  a 
sparkling  brook  that  flows  from  near  the  house 
through  a  lovely  glen  bordered  by  venerable  pines, 
oaks,  and  other  trees.  A  little  south  of  the  house, 
on  more  elevated  ground,  is  an  old  fashioned 
flower-garden,  from  which  there  are  very  attractive 
views  of  the  Hudson  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Such  is  the  quaint  old  country  homestead  of 
the  Verplanck  family.  The  present  members  who 
reside  there  delight  in  preserving  its  ancient  fea- 
tures, and  in  keeping  the  grounds  and  the  man- 
sion in  perfect  order.  There  Judge  Verplanck, 
who  was  an  active,  useful,  and  distinguished  citizen, 
dispensed  a  generous  hospitality.  Persons  of  dis- 
tinction from  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  were 
entertained  there.  Among  others  from  France, 
was  St.  Jean  de  Crevecceur,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  M.  Volney  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  Ver- 
planck  mansion,  and  wrote  lively  letters  home, 
which  were  published  in  a  volume  that  was  very 
popular  in  an  English  dress.  In  one  of  these  letters 
he  magnified  a  purely  accidental  event  into  the 
following  very  "  French y"  story  about  "Monsieur 
S.  Verplanck  de  FishkillV' 

"  I  was  visiting  Mr.  S.  Verplanck,  whose  man- 
sion was  but  a  short  distance  from  Fishkill,  when 
he  said  to  me,  '  Come  with  me;  I  wish  to  show 
you  with  what  skill  my  purveyors  will  take  the 
fish  we  shall  have  for  dinner  to-day.'  Walking  in 
profound  silence  to  the  east  bank  of  the  shore, 
and  hidden  under  thick  bushes,  we  watched  with 
attention  the  river  in  sight,  until,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, astern  of  a  vessel  which  was  coming  up 
the  stream  in  full  sail,  I  saw  a  considerable  undu- 
lation in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  as  though  a 
large  stone  had  been  thrown  into  it  ;  out  from 
which,  soon  after,  a  fish-hawk  rose  with  difficulty 
from  the  midst  of  the  water,  holding  in  its  claws 
a  large  fish,  whose  length  and  tortuous  motions 
seemed  to  impede  its  flight.  By  turns  he  was  in 
the  air,  seemed  as  though  about  to  fail  in  the  effort, 
rove  again  ;  at  last,  after  many  efforts,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  puff  of  favorable  wind,  he  was  flying 


toward  his  eyrie,  not  far  from  where  we  were 
hidden,  when  Mr,  Verplanck  called  my  attention 
to  a  bald-headed  eagle,  his  fierce  antagonist,  right 
above  our  heads,  who,  to  judge  from  the  flapping 
of  his  wings  and  his  fierce  look,  was  preparing  for 
a  combat,  or  rather  to  claim  the  right  of  the 
strongest.  The  fish-hawk,  too  heavy-laden  to  make 
any  resistance,  dropped  his  prey,  which  was  about 
to  escape  the  eagerness  of  his  enemy,  when  the 
bald  eagle,  with  a  skillful  turn  and  incredible  in- 
crease of  veloc  ity,  seized  it  at  the  very  moment  it 
was  about  to  fall  into  the  river.  He,  in  turn,  was 
approaching  his  nest,  when,  surprised  and  fright- 
ened by  the  cries  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  he  dropped 
the  fish.  It  was  a  sea-bass,  weighing  twenty-one 
pounds." 

Among  the  guests  who  frequented  the  Verplanck 
mansion,  and  was  ever  welcome  at  the  table  and 
fireside,  was  an  intelligent  Norwegian  named  Huff, 
who  had  settled  in  the  neighborhood.  He  was  a 
most  extraordinary  character,  and  lived  to  the 
great  age  of  one  hundred  an  J  twenty  eight  years. 
His  memory  extended  back  to  the  civil  war  in 
England,  and  he  remembered  that  his  first  know- 
ledge or  impression  of  that  country  was  from  the 
lips  of  his  pastor,  who  was  telling  Huffs  father 
about  the  doings  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

Mr.  Huff  was  a  Viative  of  Bergen.  He  went  to 
Holland  in  early  life,  and  there  entered  the  mili- 
tary service.  Stationed  at  Breda,  he  saw  Charles 
the  Second  embark  for  England  to  ascend  the 
throne  of  his  father.  Finally  he  became  attached 
to  the  Life-Guard  of  William  of  Orange,  and  ac- 
companied that  prince  to  England  in  1688,  where 
he  remained,  and  saw  the  coronation  of  William 
and  Mary  as  monarchs  of  that  realm.  When  the 
exiled  James  appeared  in  Ireland  to  do  battle  for 
his  lost  cause,  Huff  was  with  King  William  in  that 
country,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boync — an  event  yet  celebrated  by  the  Protestant 
Irish,  who  are  called  Orangemen,  l>ecause  the  vic- 
tors there  were  adherents  of  William  of  Orange. 

Mr.  HnfT  was  in  the  wars  under  Marlborough, 
on  the  continent,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim ;  and  in  1 737  he  celebrated  his  centennial 
birthday  in  the  sickly  camp  at  Porto  Bello,  where 
the  brave  Hosier  and  many  of  his  troops  perished. 
At  about  the  year  1750,  he  emigrated  to  America. 
After  remaining  a  short  time  in  the  rity  of  New- 
York,  he  went  up  the  Hudson  and  settled  in  Fish- 
kill,  Duchess  County,  where  hedied.  His  memory 
I  was  extraordinary  ;  he  spoke  good  English  and 
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Dutch  with  equal  fluency,  and  being  ever  ready  to 
talk  about  the  past,  he  was  a  most  entertaining 
guest  in  every  social  circle. 

It  is  related  that  when  Mr.  Huff  was  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  made  love  to  a 
pretty  girl  of  twenty,  in  Fishkill.  She  already 
had  an  accepted  lover  of  her  own  age,  and  re- 
jected the  suit  of  the  veteran  soldier.  The  old 
man  was  indignant  because  of  her  refusal.  He 
said  he  had  the  best  right  to  the  heart  and  hand 
of  the  damsel,  for  he  had  a  hundred  years  more 
experience  than  "  the  foolish  l)oy,"  and  knew 
better  how  to  treat  a  wile  than  did  the  interfering 
stripling. 

A  part  of  the  communion  service  in  the  vene- 
rable Reformed  Dutch  Church  at  Fishkill  Village 
(founded  in  1716),  is  a  silver  tankard  which  Judge 
Verplanck  presented  to  the  congregation  to  com- 
memorate Mr.  Huff,  who  had  given  him  so  much 
entertainment  in  his  youth.  The  tankard  bears 
the  following  inscription  : 

"Presented  by  Samuel  Verblanck,  Esq.,  to 
the  First  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  THU 
town  of  Fishkill,  to  commemorate  Mr.  Engle- 
bert  Huff,  BY  birth  a  Norwegian,  in  his  life- 
time  attached  to  the  Life-Guard  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  afterward  King  William 
III.  of  England.    He  resided  for  a  number  of 

YEARS  tN  THIS  COUNTRY,  AND  DIED,  WITH  UNBLEM- 
ISHED REPUTATION.  AT  FlSHKILL,  2 1ST  OF  MARCH, 
1765,  AGED  128  YEARS." 

Verplanck  was  a  patriot  ;  and  his  house  was  a 
resort  for  the  Continental  officers  stationed  in  the 
neighborhood.  There  Rorhambeau  and  his  staff, 
Lafayette,  and  other  French  officers,  were  enter- 
tained ;  and  during  the  latter  months  of  the  war, 
the  Baron  dc  Steuben,  a  veteran  of  the  army  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  Inspector-General  of  the 
Continental  Army,  had  his  headquarters  there, 
whilst  Washington  and  the  remnant  of  that  army 
were  at  Ncwburgh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hudson.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  event  oc- 
curred which  gives  to  the  Verplanck  mansion  its 
chief  claim  to  the  veneration  of  the  American 
people,  namely,  the  organization  of  the  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  there.  The  history  of  that  So- 
ciety is  as  follows : 

When,  in  the  spring  of  1783.  the  officers  of  the 
Continental  Army  were  contemplating  a  final 
separation  on  the  disbanding  of  the  army,  General 
Knox  suggested  the  formation  of  a  Society  which 
should  hold  them  together,  in  all  the  future  of 


their  lives,  by  a  bond  of  friendship  and  love. 
The  Commander-in-Chief  approved  the  suggestion, 
and  a  meeting  of  officers  was  held  at  Newburgh  to 
consider  it.  At  that  meeting  several  plans  were 
submitted,  and  the  President  of  the  meeting,  the 
Baron  de  Steuben,  appointed  Generals  Knox, 
Hand,  and  Huntington,  and  Captain  Shaw,  a 
committee  to  revise  the  several  propositions,  and 
report  a  plan  at  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on 
the  13th  of  May  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Baron, 
at  Verplanck's.  Captain  Shaw  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  committee.  He  held  a  ready  pen, 
and  was  a  vigorous  thinker.  To  him  was  entrusted 
the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  plan.  It  was  submitted 
at  the  meeting  at  the  Baron's  quarters,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  : 

"It  having  pleased  the  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  Universe,  in  the  disposition  of  human  affairs, 
to  cause  the  separation  of  the  Colonics  of  North 
America  from  thedomination  of  Great  Britain,  and, 
after  a  bloody  conflict  of  eight  years,  to  establish 
them  free,  independent,  and  sovereign  States,  con- 
nected by  alliances  founded  on  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, with  some  of  the  greatest  princes  and  powers 
of  the  earth  : 

"To  perpetuate,  therefore,  as  well  the  remem- 
brance of  this  vast  event,  as  the  mutual  friendships 
which  have  been  formed  under  the  pressure  of 
(ommon  danger,  and  in  many  instances  cemented 
by  the  blood  of  the  parties,  the  ofiicersof  theAmcri- 
can  army  do  hereby,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
associate,  constitute,  and  combine  themselves  into 
one  society  of  friends,  to  endure  so  long  as  they 
shall  endure,  or  any  of  their  eldest  male  posterity, 
and  in  f.<>!  ;re  thereof,  the  collateral  branches  who 
may  be  ju'.ged  worthy  of  becoming  its  supporters 
and  men. bens. 

"The  officers  of  the  American  army,  having 
generally  been  taken  from  the  citizens  of  America, 
possess  high  veneration  for  the  character  of  that 
illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quintius  Cincinnati's, 
and  being  resolved  to  follow  his  example,  by  re- 
turning to  their  citizenship,  they  think  they  may, 
with  propriety,  denominate  themselves  the 
"Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

"The  following  principles  shall  be  immutable, 
and  form  the  basis  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  : 

"An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate 
those  exalted  rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature 
for  which  they  have  fought  and  bled,  and  without 
which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing. 
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"  An  unalterable  determination  to  promote  and 
iherish,  l>etween  the  respective  States,  that  unison 
and  national  honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their 
happiness  and  the  future  dignity  of  the  American 
empire. 

"To  render  permanent  the  cordial  affection 
subsisting  among  the  officers,  this  spirit  will  dic- 
tate brotherly  kindness  in  all  things,  and  particu- 
larly extend  the  most  substantial  acts  of  benefi- 
cence, according  to  the  ability  of  the  Society, 
towards  those  officers  and  their  families  who  un- 
fortunately may  be  under  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing it. 

"The  general  Society  will,  for  the  sake  of  fre- 
quent communication,  be  divided  into  State  So- 
cieties, and  these  again  into  such  districts  as  shall 
be  directed  by  the  State  Society. 

"The  Societies  of  the  districts  to  meet  as  often 
as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  State  Society;  those 
of  the  State,  on  the  4th  day  of  July  annually,  or 
oftencr  if  they  shall  find  it  expedient;  and  the 
General  Society,  on  the  first  Monday  in  May  an- 
nually, so  long  as  they  shall  deem  it  necessary,  ami 
afterward  at  least  once  in  every  three  years. 

"At  each  meeting,  the  principles  of  the  institu- 
tion will  be  fully  considered,  and  the  best  mea- 
sures to  promote  them  adopted. 

"The  State  Societies  will  consist  of  all  the 
members  residing  in  eat  h  State  respectively,  and 
any  member  removing  from  one  State  to  another 
is  to  lie  considered  in  all  respects  as  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  the  State  in  which  he  shall  actually 
reside. 

"The  State  Societies  to  have  a  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Assistant 
Treasurer,  to  be  chosen  annually,  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  at  the  stated  meeting. 

"In  order  to  obtain  funds  which  may  be  re- 
spectable, and  assist  the  unfortunate,  each  officer 
shall  deliver  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  Society 
one  month's  pay,  which  shall  remain  forever  for 
the  use  of  the  State  Society;  the  interest  only  of 
which,  if  ncressary,  to  be  appropriated  tothe  relief 
of  the  unfortunate." 

Then  follow  some  general  directions  about  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  moneys;  method  of 
conducting  meetings;  inter-State  communications; 
qualifications  for  membership,  etc.  The  Plan 
then  proceeds: 

"The  Society  shall  have  an  Order,  by  which 
its  members  shall  be  known  and  distinguished, 
which  sliall  be  a  medal  of  gold,  of  a  proper  size 


to  receive  the  emblem,  and  be  suspended  by  a 
deep  blue  ribbon,  two  inches  wide,  edged  with 
white,  descriptive  of  the  union  of  America  with 
France,"  of  which  the  following  design  was  then 
determined  upon  : 

"The  principal  figure,  Cincinnatus.  Three 
Senators  presenting  him  with  a  sword  and  other 
military  ensigns.  On  a  field,  in  the  back  ground, 
his  wife  standing  at  the  door  of  his  cottage  ;  near 
it  a  plough,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  and 
around  the  whole,  Omnia  reliquj  sf.rvark  Rem- 
PUBLICAM.  On  the  reverse,  sun  rising ;  a  city 
with  open  gates,  and  vessels  entering  the  port  ; 
Fame  crowning  Cincinnatus  with  a  wreath  in- 
scribed Viktutis  Premium.  Below,  hands  joined, 
supporting  a  heart,  with  the  motto,  Esto  PERPE- 
tua.  Round  the  whole,  Societas  Cincinnato- 
rum,  Instituta  a.  p.  1783."  On  page  697, 
volume  I.,  of  "The  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,"  may  be  found  a  picture  of  this 
Order,  the  size  of  the  original.  On  page  696,  on 
a  reduced  copy  of  the  certificate  of  membership 
of  the  Society,  may  be  seen  the  device  of  the 
reverse  side. 

The  Plan  was  adopted,  anil  another  meeting 
was  held  at  the  same  place  t Verplanck's)  on 
the  19th  of  June  following,  at  which  Steuben  pre- 
sided. It  had  been  agreed,  at  the  former  meet- 
ing, that  the  following  named  French  gentlemen 
should  be  made  honorary  members  of  the  Society, 
and  receive  each  the  Order,  namely  : 

The  Chevalier  de  Luzerne,  then  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary from  France;  M.  Gerard,  the  first  Min- 
ister from  France;  the  Counts  d'Kstain^,  de 
Giasse,  and  de  Barras,  and  Chevalier  de  Touches, 
of  the  French  navy  ;  the  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
Commander-in -Chief  of  the  French  army  in  Ame 
rica,  and  the  generals  and  colonels  of  that  army. 
At  the  June  meeting,  Steuben  reported  that  he 
had  sent  to  the  Chevalier  Luzerne  a  copy  of  the 
institution  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  with 
their  vote  respecting  him  and  the  other  French 
gentlemen,  and  had  received  from  him  an  answer 
declaring  his  acceptance  of  the  honor,  and  ex- 
pressing his  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
same.  The  Chevalier's  letter  was  dated  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  3d  of  June,  and  was  entered  upon 
the  minutes  of  the  Society  and  deposited  among 
its  archives,  "as  a  testimony  of  the  high  sense 
this  convention  entertain  of  the  honor  done  to 
the  Society  by  his  becoming  a  member  thereof." 

Major  L* Enfant,  a  French  engineer  and  artist 
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in  the  pay  of  Congress,  was  invited  to  make  a 
design  for  the  "medal  of  the  Society."  He  trans- 
mitted one  to  Steuben,  with  quite  a  long  letter, 
written  in  French,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  ioth  of 
June,  in  which  lie  discussed  the  subject  of  the 
device.  "A  medal,"  lie  said,  "whether  round 
or  oval,  is  considered,  in  the  different  States  of 
Eurojjc,  only  as  a  reward  of  the  laborer  and  the 
artist,  or  as  a  sign  of  a  manufacturing  community, 
or  religious  society  ;  besides,  the  abusive  custom 
prevailing,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Italy,  of 
sending  to  France  mountebanks,  dancers,  and  mu- 
sicians, ornamented  in  this  manner,  renders  it 
necessary  to  distinguish  tins  Order  by  a  form 
which  shall  be  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  will 
answer  the  two  fold  purpose  of  honoring  those 
invested  with  it  and  making  itself  respected  for 
its  simplicity,  by  such  as  may  be  in  a  situation 
minutely  to  examine  its  different  parts.  Not  that 
I  supjKjse  one  form  or  another  will  change  the 
opinion  of  a  republican  people,  accustomed  to 
think  ;  I  only  say  that  in  an  institution  of  this  sort 
the  main  design  should  be  to  render  it  respectable 
to  everybody,  and  that  it  is  only  jn  appealing  to 
the  senses  that  you  can  engage  the  attention  of 
the  common  people,  who  have  certain  habitual 
prejudices  which  cannot  be  destroyed.  A  gentle- 
man already  invested  with  any  European  order, 
would  be  unwilling  to  carry  a  medal ;  but,  if  flat- 
tered by  receiving  a  mark  of  distinction  from  a 
respectable  Society,  he  would  do  it.  The  manner 
of  it  would  by  no  means  increase  the  value  of  the 
Order." 

The  Major  then  goes  on  to  expatiate  upon  the 
designs  offered,  the  one  adopted  being  explained 
as  follows,  so  far  as  the  device  was  other  than  a 
simple  round  or  oval  medal.  He  says  :  "I  have 
made  simply  the  eagle,  supporting  on  its  breast 
the  figure  of  the  medal,  with  a  legend  in  its  claws 
and  about  the  neck,  which  passes  behind  and  sus- 
tains the  reverse."  He  said:  "The  bald  eagle, 
which  is  peculiar  to  this  continent,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  those  of  other  climates,  by  its  white 
head  and  tail,  appears  to  me  to  deserve  attention." 
The  Major  then  proposed  the  following  design  and 
method  of  constructing  the  Order,  which,  with 
some  slight  modification,  was  adopted  : 

"The  head  and  tail  of  the  eagle  should  be 
silver,  or  enameled  in  white  ;  the  body  and  wings 
of  gold  ;  the  medal  on  its  breast  and  back  enam- 
eled in  the  same  color  as  the  legend  ;  sprigs  of 
laurel  and  oak  might  be  added  in  the  wings,  and 


enameled  in  green.  The  ribbon,  as  is  customary 
in  all  orders,  should  be  watered." 

Major  I.'Enfant  made  the  devices  on  a  larger 
scale  than  that  of  the  intended  Order.  He  also 
made  drawings  of  both  sidesof  the  Order,  the  exact 
size  of  the  work  when  completed.  These  original 
small  drawings  are  now  before  me.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  meetings  I  have  taken  from  a  manu- 
script copy  in  the  hand-writing  of  General  North, 
an  aid  to  the  Baron  de  Steuben,  in  my  possession. 

The  French  officers  who  served  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  under  Washington,  presented  to  their 
beloved  chief  an  elegant  Order  of  the  Cincinnati, 
studded  with  precious  stones,  about  two  hundred 
in  number.  The  leaves  of  the  olive  brain  Irs  and 
wreath  are  composed  of  emeralds,  the  berries  of 
rubies,  and  the  beak  of  the  eagle,  amethysts. 
Above  the  eagle  is  a  group  of  military  emblems- 
flags,  drums,  and  cannons — surrounding  a  ribbon, 
upon  which  are  inscribed  the  words:  "  Presented 
IN  THE  NAME  OK  THE  FRENCH  SOLDIERS,  TO  HIS 

Excellency  the  General  Washington."  This 
is  also  studded  with  precious  stones.  Above  it  is 
a  bow  of  moire  antique  ribbon  of  light  blue  color, 
with  white  edges.  That  jewel  (a  picture  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  The  Home  of  Washington,  page 
130)  was  presented  to  the  General  Society  by 
Washington,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President, 
withGeneral  Henry  Knoxas Secretary,  and  General 
McDougal  as  Treasurer,  in  compliance  with  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  at  the  June  meeting: 

"  Resor.rd,  That  his  Excellency  ,  the  Com- 
mander-in  Chief,  be  requested  to  officiate  as  Presi- 
dent-general, until  the  first  general  meeting,  to  be 
held  in  May  next. 

"  That  a  Treasurer-general  and  a  Secretary- 
general  be  balloted  for,  to  officiate  in  like  manner. 
The  ballots  being  taken,  Major-General  McDougal 
was  elected  Treasurer  general,  and  Major  General 
Knox,  Secretary  general,  who  are  hereby  requested 
to  accept  said  appointments." 

The  clause  in  the  constitution  by  which  mem- 
bership was  transmitted  to  male  posterity  or  col- 
lateral branches,  gave  considerable  alarm  to  some 
of  the  more  rigid  Whigs,  liecause  it  recognized 
the  right  of  primogeniture,  to  which  the  European 
aristocracy  tenaciously  clung,  and  do  still  cling, 
especially  in  England.  Judge  yEdantis  Burke, 
of  South  Carolina,  attacked  the  Society  «  ith  much 
vehemence,  on  that  account.  He  called  it  an 
incipient  order  of  nobility,  and  an  attempt  to 
establish  the  pretensions  of  the  military  to  rank 
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above  the  mass  of  citizens.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  of  Sweden  (Gustavus  Adolphus  III.; 
would  not  permit  the  few  officers  in  the  French 
army  who  were  his  subjects  to  wear  the  Order 
of  the  Cincinnati, on  the  ground  that  the  institution 
had  a  republican  tendency,  and  therefore  not 
suited  to  the  genius  of  his  government.  On  this 
point  Washington  wrote  to  Rochambeau,  in  the 
summer  of  17S4,  saving:  "  Considering  how 
recently  the  King  of  Sweden  has  changed  the  form 
of  government  of  that  country,  it  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at  that  his  fears  should  get  the 
better  of  his  liberality  as  to  anything  which  might 
bear  the  semblance  of  republicanism  ;  but  when  it 
is  further  considered  how  few  of  his  nation  had,  or 
COald  have,  a  right  to  the  Order,  I  think  he  might 
have  suffered  his  complaisance  to  overcome  them." 

It  is  said  that  when  the  Order  was  sent  to  the 
French  officers,  quite  a  commotion  was  created  by 
a  misapprehension.  In  one  of  the  saloons  of 
Paris  it  was  mentioned.  To  French  ears  the 
name  Cineinnatus  sounded  like  Saint  Senatus.  It 
was  noised  abroad  that  the  American  republicans 
had  created  a  new  order  of  chivalry,  and  added  a 
new  saint  to  the  calendar.  What  right  have  repub- 
licans, the  despisers  of  privileged  classes,  to  create 
a  new  order  of  chivalry?  asked  the  French  nobles, 
with  scorn.  What  right  has  anybody  to  create  a  new 
saint  ?  it  is  the  Pope's  prerogative  to  do  so,  said  the 
Frem  h  clergy  ;  and  so  there  was  uproar  in  Church 
and  State.  Young  America  was,  doubtless,  putting 
on  airs  and  flaunting  her  pretensions  in  the  face  of 
her  betters  !  Washington  had,  doubtless,  canon- 
ized .1  Boston  IXmiocrat  (who  ought  to  have  been 
cannonaded)  with  the  significant  title  of  Saint 
Senatus!  Lafayette,  Rochambeau ,  DeGrasse, 
Vionunii,  Dumas,  and  other  French  officers  who 
had  served  in  America,  laughed  at  the  Church 
and  State,  and  for  a  long  time  the  blunder  was  a 
standing  joke  in  merry  circles.  The  Court  enjoyed 
the  fun;  and  one  of  the  witty  ladies  of  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette's  household  composed  the  fol- 
low, ug  epigram  for  the  amusement  of  her  Majesty  : 

"  S.iint  RciMttU, 

He'll  ojmc  at  Hi 
l  ike  St.  George  ihe  Knight. 

Fly,  Frenchmen,  fly  ! 

Bishop!  One! 
Don't  run  in  such  affright. 


His  cowl's  a  sham — 

His  spear's  a  flam  — 
He'll  never,  fierce,  corneal  us; 

In  friendship  pure 

Is  his  sole  hire — 
This  bug  hear,  Ciiuinnatus." 

Madame  I.c  Brim,  theart  ist,  who  was  then  a  young 
court  favorite,  drew  a  caricature  to  match  the  epi- 
gram, for  the  amusement  of  the  handsome  young 
Queen.  It  represented  a  grave  council  of  senators 
and  bishops,  over  which  presided  the  King,  before 
whom  a  cardinal  was  pronouncing  a  violent 
philippic  against  "  godless  Americans."  Madame 
Le  Brim  lived  until  our  day,  dying  in  1842,  at  the 
ago  of  almost  ninety  years. 

Washington  remained  President-general  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  until  his  death,  in  1799, 
when  Alexander  Hamilton  was  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. Hamilton  was  killed  in  a  duel,  by  Aaron 
Burr,  in  1S04,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who  held 
the  position  until  his  death,  in  1825.  Major- 
General  Thomas  Pinckney  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  in  1S26.  and  his  successor  was  General  Aaron 
Ogden,  of  New  Jersey.  At  General  Ogden's 
death,  in  1S3S,  General  Morgan  Lewis,  of  New 
York,  took  his  place.  At  Lewis's  death,  in  1S4J, 
the  venerable  Major  Popham  succeeded  him,  and 
he,  in  turn,  dying  in  1S48,  was  succeeded  by 
General  Dearborn,  of  Massachusetts. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  a  remarkable 
Society  that  was  formed  in  the  Verplanck  mansion, 
at  nearly  the  close  of  the  old  war  for  independence, 
and  which  is  still  in  existence,  with  some  State 
Societies.  It  was  an  association  holy  in  all  its 
purposes,  and  composed  of  many  of  the  best  men 
of  the  Revolutionary  War.  That  organization 
within  the  walls  of  the  quaint  old  mansion,  has 
forever  consecrated  the  building  in  the  just  appre- 
ciation of  all  true  Americans.  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  iconoclastic  hand  shall  e\er  be 
permitted  to  cast  down  its  stones  or  disfigure  its 
features  by  alterations  ;  and  that  for  all  time  it 
may  be  inhabited  by  families  possessed  of  the 
patriotism  and  good  taste  of  those  who  now  dwell 
there;  that  it  may  be  preserved  intact  among  the 
few  remaining  buildings  in  our  country  which 
Americans  revere  because  of  their  historical 
associations. 
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l!Y  way  of  sequel  to  Dr.  Lossing's  "  Verplanck 
Mansion,"  a  short  account  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Hon.  Gulian  Crummelin  Verplanck  cannot  be 
uninteresting.    Dr.  Lossing  well  says,  that  his 
"name  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  politi- 
cal, literary  and  social  history  of  our  country." 
He  was  born  in  New  York  city,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  1786,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twelve 
years  entered  Columbia  College,  whence  he  gradu- 
ated in  1  So  1.     He  then  read  law,  and  uj>on  being 
admitted  to  the  bar  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
devoted  several  years  to   traveling.  Returning 
home  in  1S14,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature.   A    le- ture   on    "The   Early  European 
Friends  of  America,"  delivered  before  the  New 
York  Histori<  al  Society,  at  its  anniversary.  De- 
cember 7th,    1S1S,   was    published,  and  several 
editions  were  demanded     The  ensuing  year,  he- 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  contest 
igainst  DcWitt  Clinton,  publishing  "The  Buck- 
tail  Bards:  containing  The  State  Triumvirate,  a 
Poured  Tale,  and  the  Epistles  of  Brevet-Major 
Pindar  Puff,"  and  other  satirical  pamphlets  aimed 
at  Clinton  and  his  friends.    In  1820,  he  was  re- 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  «•  Malcontents." 
!:>  this  year,  Mr.  Verplanck  published  an  anony- 
mous brochure,  a  mock  celebration  of  the  inaugu- 
ration of  Dr.   Hosack  as  President  of  the  New 
Vork  Historical  Society.    In  1821  or  1822,  Mr. 
Verplanck  w:is  elected  Professor  of  "The  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,"  in  the  General  Protestant 
Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  a  position  he 
filled  acceptably  until  1825.  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
jnd  was  re-elected  three  times.     During  his  eight 
vcar,'  service  in  Congress,  he  won  the  respect  and 
good-will  of  his  associates  by  his  ability,  attention 
to  his  several  duties,  and  the  unvarying  kindliness 
of  his  bearing  ;  he  was  a  warm  advocate  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  term  of  copyright  from  twenty-eight 
'o  fort  j  two  years.    Upon  1  tiring  from  Congress  he 
"assent  totheState  Seriate,  wherein  he  served  many 
vears  with  great  distinction.  He  was  made  President 
of  the  New  Vork    Board  of  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  at  the   time  of  fts  organization,  in 
1 3 4 7 -    Besides  these  offices,  he  was  one  of  the 
governors  of  the    New  York    Hospital ;  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  State  University,  and  Regent 


of  the  same  for  forty  one  years,  from  1829  tiil  his 
death  in  1870. 

His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  1868,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  when  he  delivered  the  oration  al 
the  opening  of  the  new  Tammany  Hall. 

In  social  life,  Verplanck  was  no  less  popular 
than  in  politics,  and  partly  for  the  same  reason — 
that  he  was  always  honest  and  frank,  though  ever 
a  gentleman  ready  to  recognize  the  rights  of  all, 
those  who  differed,  no  less  than  those  who  coin- 
cided, with  him. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Verplanck  published,  in  1S24,  "Essajs  on 
the  Nature  and  Uses  of  the  Various  Evidences  of 
Revealed  Religion;"  in  1825,  "Essay  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Contracts;"  in  1833,  "The  Right 
Moral  Influence  and  Use  of  Liberal  Studies;''  in 
1834,  "The  Influence  of  Moral  Causes  upon 
Opinion,  Science,  and  Literature;"  in  1S44,  an 
elegant  and  superior  edition  of  Shalspcarc,  with 
Critical  Introductions,  Notes,  etc.  He  also,  pub 
lished  numerous  pamphlets  on  various  themes,  be 
sides  contributing  articles  to  various  periodicals. 

Notwithstanding  the  extended  range  of  subjects 
upon  which  he  wrote,  Dr.  Verplanck 's  writings 
were  received  with  marked  respect,  and  highly 
commended  by  capable  critics.  For  instance,  of 
his  "  Essays  on  the  Kvidences  of  Christianity." 
the  late  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  said,  that  it  was 
"  an  able  and  earnest  protest  against  the  exclusive 
preference  assigned  by  many  writers,  twenty  years 
since,  to  the  external  or  historical  evidences  of 
Christianity,  as  compared  with  the  internal."  And 
Henry  Wheaton  calls  the  "  E>say  on  the  Law  of 
Contracts"  "one  of  the  most  original  and  inter- 
esting publications  upon  the  theory  of  jurispru- 
dence that  has  recently  appeared."  Washington 
Irving,  speaking  of  Dr.  Verplanck,  says:  "I 
know  no  one  lo  whose  taste  I  would  more  tho- 
roughly defer."  John  Neal,  in  Blacknood1  s  Mag 
azinr,  called  him  "  a  sound,  beautiful  writer." 

In  c  onclusion,  we  quote  from  a  well  written 
criticism  in  a  leading  periodical  of  the  day  :  "Mr. 
Verplanck's  mind  is  deeply  imbued  with  much 
reading  of  the  be«1  authors  ;  his  argument  is  never 
weak,  and  he  evii.ces  a  judgment  in  a  remarkable 
degree  calm  and  unprejudiced.  His  style  is  pure, 
]  perspicuous,  and  beautifully  elaborate." 
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Thf.  Skirmish  at  Lfocinoton—  Aran.  19TH,  1775. 


April  19th,  1775— a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  examine  it.  By  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Spencer 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  but  to  be  Bonsall,  the  Librarian,  we  are  permitted  to  copy 
especially  commemorated  as  the  Centennial  anni-    it,  which  we  do  verbatim  et  literatim  : 


versary  comes  to  rc«all  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
glorious  little  band  of  minute  men  and  militia, 


News  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington. 

The  despatch  sent  by  express  riders,  from  W'ater- 


who,  one  hundred  years  ago,  made  it  a  red-letter  tQvf^  Aprj,  Jg(h  i;75  a,  IO  0>c|0ck  A.  M.  and 

day  in  the  American  calendar.    I.ong  had  the  certjfie(j  ,rom  town  to  toWn.  as  it  passed  along, 

clouds  been  lowering— the  thunder  had  rumbled.  rearhing  Trenton,  at  9  o'clock.  A.  M.  of  April  the 
the  lightning  played  o'er  the  gloomy  heavens,  and  ,  24th(  am,   rc.rtif)t.d  a5  t]ic  paper  sent  to  and 

now  the  storm  burst  which  was  not  to  dear  away  rcrt.jVC(j  at  Philadelphia. 

until  the  new  nation  should  be  born— the  republic  hc  |?Xpress  passed  through  the  towns  of  Wor- 

bcought  forth,  and  given  a  fair  start  in  the  race  for  cester>  Brookline,  Norwich,  New  London,  Lyme, 

a  front  place  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Saybrook,  Killingworth,  East  Guilford,  Guilford, 

Among  the  previous  souvenirs  of  the  olden  Branforcj|  ^ew  Haven.  Fairfield,  New  York.  Eliza- 
time   preserved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  |  bethTow'n,  New  Brunswick,  Princeton  and  Trenton. 

Society,  we  find  the  original  dispatch   sent  by  Wednesday  morning  near  to  of  the  clock 

riders,  from  Watertown.  Massachusetts,  to  Philadel-  Wartertown 

phia,  and  attested  at  each  station  along  the  route.  To  ap  frjends  of  American  Liberty 
The  Society  has  this  important  document  at  its   be  i(  knnwn  that  tnis  Morning  before  break  of  day 


rooms  on  Spruce  street.  Philadelphia,  conveniently 


a  Brigade  consisting  of  about  1000,  or  i3co  Men 


framed,  and  accessible  to  any  one  who  cares  to   )am,coi  at  farm  at  Cambridge  and  Marched 

I  .r.  ,  ,    ,      n   ,,.    iio  Lexington,  where  thev  found  a  company  of  our 

1  I  tns  engraving  is  from  one  on  copper  l>v  Amos  Doohttle,  ?».....  i_         »!.—..  £1 

bh  first  attempt  in  that  line  of  art.    It  was  copied  from  a  I  Colony  Mil 
painting  by  Ralph  Earl. 


without  anv  Provocation  and  killed  6  Men  and 
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wounded  4  others,  by  an  Express  from  Boston  wc 
find  another  Brigade  are  now  upon  their  March 
from  Boston  Supposed  to  be  about  1000.  The 
bearer  Trail  Bissel  is  charged  to  alarm  the  Country 
quite  to  Connecticutt,  and  all  persons  ;,rc  desired 
to  furnish  him  with  fresh  Horses,  as  they  may  be 
needed.  I  have  spoken  with  Several  who  have 
seen  the  dead  and  wounded.  Pray  let  the  Dele- 
gates from  this  Colony  to  Connecticutt  see  this 
they  know  Col.  Foster  of  Brookfield  one  of  the 
Delegates. 

J.  Palmer  one  of  the 
Corny  of  S*. 

A  True  Coppy  taken  from  the  Original  pr  Order 
of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Worcester. 
April  19.   1775     Att.  Na-ih  Baldwin 

Town  Clerk. 

Brookline  Thursday  1 1  o'clock  above  is  a  true 
Coppey  ree'd  pr.  Express  from  Worcester 

Att  Dan'  Tyler  Junr 

Norwich,  Thursday  4  o'clock  above  is  a  true 
Coppy  as  sent  pr  Express  from  Mr.  Tyler 

Att  Chris  Leffincwell 

New  London  Thursday  evening  7  o'clock  a 
true  Coppy  as  pr  Express 

R.  Law  ~\ 
Sam.  H.  Parsons     [  r  , 
Nath.  Shaw  P.       P  om  " 
W-  Core  J 

Lyme  Fryday  morn*  1  o'clock  a  true  Coppy 
as  reed  pr  Express 

J*  Laynd  *l 

Jn*.  McCurdy         [  ~  . 

W-  xoyes  rCom- 

Sam.  Mather  Jr.  ) 

SayBrook  Fryday  Morn1  4  o'clock  a  true 
coppy  as  reed  Express 

Sam  Field 
Jn°  Cockran 
Rich.  Dickinson 

Killingsworth  Fryday  Morn*  7  o'clock  for- 
warded ai  pr  reced  Express 

Ceo  ELLiorr  ) 

Sam  Gales  J  Com  " 

E  Guilford  Fryday  Morn*  8  o'clock  forwd 
as  reed  pr  Express 

Tim*  Todd  )  ,  .  , 

Isaac  Knight        }  Lom  • 
Guildford  Fryday  morn*  100  clock  reed  pr  Express 

Sam.  Brown  & 
D.  Landon 


n  [-  Com*. 


Com'. 


Com' 


Brandford  Fryday  12  o'clock  at  noon  reed  and 
forwd  pr  Sam.  Barker  one  of  the  Com*. 

New  Haven  Ap1  21.  Reed  and  forwarded  upon 

Certain  Intelligence 

v  pr  Sam  Bishop  "1 

Jos  Ml  NSON 

TW.  Jones  Jr 
D.  Austin 
Isaac  Dolittle 
Dan1  Lyman 

Fairfied  Saturday  22d  Ap1  8  o'clock  forwd  as 
pr  Express  from  N.  H. 

G.  Sf.lleck  Silliman 
Thad  Bi  rr 
Job  Bartram 
And.  Rowland 
Jon  Stlrges 

Since  the  above  written  we  reed  the  following 
pr  second  Express 

Sir  I  am  this  Moment  informed  by  Express 
from  Woodstock  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Express  that  arrived  there  two  of  the  Clock  after- 
noon that  the  Contest  between  the  first  Brigade 
that  marched  to  Concord  was  still  continuing  this 
morning  at  the  Town  of  Lexington  to  which  said 
Brigade  had  retreated,  that  another  Brigade  said 
to  be  the  Second  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  this 
morning  had  landed  with  a  quantity  of  Artillery 
at  the  place  where  they  first  did.  The  Provincials 
were  determined  to  prevent  the  two  Brigades  from 
Joining  their  Strength  if  Possible  and  remain  in 
great  need  of  succour. 

N.  B.  The  Regulars  when  in  Concord  burnt 
the  Court  House,  took  two  p*  of  Cannon  which 
they  rendered  useless  &  began  to  take  up  Concord 

Bridge,  on  which  Cap  who  with  many  on 

both  sides  were  soon  killed  then  made  an  attack 
upon  the  King's  troops  on  which  they  retreated  to 
Lexington 

I  am  Humbl  Serv*. 

Ed.  Williams 

Col  Oiiad  Johnson 
Canterbury 

P.  S. — M'.  McFarland  of  Plainfield  mercht  has 
Just  returned  from  Boston  by  way  of  Providence, 
who  Conversed  with  an  Express  P  Lexington  who 
further  informs,  that  about  4000  of  our  Troops 
has  Surrounded  the  first  Brigade  above  Mentioned 
who  were  on  a  hill  in  Lexington,  that  the  Action 
continued,  and  there  were  about  50  of  our  men 
killed  and  150  of  the  Regulars  as  near  as  they 
could  determine  when  they  Express  came  away,  it 
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will  be  Ex]>edient  for  every  man  to  go  who  is 
fit  and  willing.  The  above  is  a  true  coppy  as 
reed  pr  Express  from  N.  Haven  and  attested  to 
by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence  from  Town 
to  Town 

test      Jon  Stukges 
And  Rowland 
G.  Selleck  Silliman 
Thadd  Hi  KK 
Job  Bartram 

New  York  Committee  Chamber  4  o'clock 
Sunday  afternoon  April  23.  1775 
Reed  the  within  Account  by  express  and  for- 
warded by  Express  to  New  Brunswick  with  Direc- 
tions to  stop  at  Elizabeth  Town  and  acquaint  the 
Committee  there  with  the  foregoing  Particulars 
By  order  of  the  Committee 

Isaac  Low  Chairman 

The  Committee  at  N  Brunswick  arc  requested 
to  forward  this  to  Pliila 

N  Brunswick  Ap  24.  1775.  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  reed  the  above  Express  and  forwarded  to 
Princetown  bv 

W*  Cake 

Jas  NEILSON         J- Com*. 
Az.  Dunham 


} 


Princetown  Monday  Ap'  2.}.  6  o'clock  and  forwd 
to  Trenton 

Tho  Wiggins 

Jon  Baldwin      f  Members 


)  Com', 
j  Memb 


Trenton  Monday  Ap1  24.  9  o'clock  in  the  mom* 
Reed  the  above  pr  Express  and  forwarded  the 
■jmc  to  the  Committee  of  Philada. 

Sam  Ticker 

Isaac*  Smith 


j  Com*. 


[The  above  original  despatch  bears  the  follow- 
ing Endorsement. 

Acct  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  sent  pr  Express 
from  Town  to  Town 

This  is  the  Paper  sent  to  Phila.  and  delivered 
to  me  by  one  of  the  Comm* 

En f.n  Hazard.  ] 

Extracts  from  Christopher  Marshall's  Diary. 

April  24th  1775  About  five  this  afternoon 
arrived  an  express. 

April  25.  1  went  to  the  State  House  (at  four) 
there  being  a  meeting  pursuant  to  public  notice 
which  by  computation,  amounted  to  eight  thou- 
sand, in  order  to  consider  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  in  the  present  Critical  affairs  of  America. 


The  following  detailed  narrative,  by  our  friend 
Barnwell  R.  Grant,  of  the  events  which  fairly 
opened  the  Revolutionary  War,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  our  readers,  even  though  the  story  be 
not  new  to  them — though  they  have  read  and  oft 
re-read  it  in  the  histories  of  our  nation: 

At  the  beginning  of'  the  year  1775,  the  patriots 
of  Massachusetts  had  fully  determined  to  resist  the 
offensive  acts  of  Parliament,  and  were  entirely 
confident  of  their  ability  to  maintain  their  ground. 
I  Yet  the  fear  was  expressed,  that  that  colony,  smart- 
ing under  its  accumulated  wrongs,  might  overstep 
the  line  of  prudence,  and  rashly  rush  into  civil 
war.  Hence  the  leading  patriots  were  desirous, 
that  when  a  collision  did  take  place,  the  British 
should  be  the  aggressors.  They  hoped,  by  such  a 
policy,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
colonies  in  the  trial  which  they  felt  was  coming. 

General  Gage  soon  put  this  policy  to  a  severe 
test.    The  committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies  o( 
the    Provincial    Congress    had   deposited  large 
quantities  of  warlike  stores  at  Concord,  under  the 
care  of  Colonel  James  Barrett.   As  early  as  March 
it  was  reported  that  General  Gage  had  determined 
to  destroy  them;  and  a  guard  was  accordingly 
placed  over  them.    This  precaution  was  made 
necessary  by  the  movements  of  the  British  com- 
mander.   Officers  were  sent  in  disguise  to  make 
sketches  of  the  woods  leading  to  Concord  and 
other  towns,  and  bodies  of  troops  occasionally 
marched  into   the   country,  doing   damage  by 
throwing  down  stone  walls,  and  committing  other 
depredations.    Meanwhile  the  newspapers  of  April 
4th  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  reinforcements 
were  on  their  way  to  Boston,  and  that  Generals 
Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoync  were  ordered  to 
join  General  Gage.    These  tidings  greatly  elated 
the  confident  loyalists,  but  the  friends  of  liberty 
declared   themselves   ready  for  the  impending 
struggle.    The  Provincial  Congress  adopted  ener- 
getic measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  Regulations 
were  adopted  for  establishing  an  army  ;  a  circular 
was  sent  to  the  committees  of  Correspondence, 
recommending  them  to  sec  that  the  militia  and 
"minute-men"  were  in  the  best  condition  for 
defence  ;  and  on  ihe  15th  of  April,  after  appoint- 
ing a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer,  it  adjourned  to 
May  10th.  The  committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies 
at  once  busied  themselves  in  preparations  for  im- 
mediate hostilities  ;  a  train  of  artillery  was  estab 
lished,  cannon  were  removed  to  places  of  security, 
cartridges  were  manufactured,  and  military  sup- 
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plies  were  distributed.  These  preparations  were 
well  known  to  the  British  General,  who  made 
strenuous  exertions  for  the  purchase  of  camp  sup- 
plies, but  found  himself  anticipated  at  every  step 
by  the  patriots.  Things  were  gradually  assuming 
a  more  hostile  aspect,  till  it  only  needed  a  spark 
to  set  the  whole  continent  in  a  flame. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  General  Gage  had 
about  four  thousand  troops  at  his  command  ;  and 
he  determined  upon  sending  a  secret  expedition 
for  the  destruction  of  the  stores  collected  at  Con 
cord— a  measure  which  was  approved  neither  by 
his  council  nor  his  officers.    On  the  fifteenth  of 
April,  the   grenadiers  and  light  infantry  were 
relieved  from  duty,  under  the  pretence  of  learninga 
new  military  exercise  ;  and  at  night  the  boats  of 
the  transports  were  moored  under  the  sterns  of 
the  men-of-war.     These   suspicious  movements 
were  eagerly  observed  by  the  patriots,  and  Dr. 
Warren  communicated  intelligence  of  them  to 
Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  then  at  the  house 
of  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  in  Lexington.    The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  were  thus  warned  of  the  necessity 
.  for  taking  additional  measures  to  protect  the  stores 
at  Concord  ;   and  on  the  17th,  they  ordered 
cannon  to  be  secreted,  and  some  of  the  stores 
removed  to  Groton  and  Sudbury. 

On  the  next  day,  April  18th,  General  G;tge  sta- 
tioned parties  of  officers  on  the  roads  leading  from 
Boston,  to  prevent  information  of  his  movements, 
that  night,  from  reaching  the  country.    Some  of 
these  dined  that  day  at  Cambridge.    On  the  same 
day  the  Committees  of  Safety  and  Supplies  were 
holding  a  session  at  Wethcrby's  tavern,  in  Me- 
notomy,   now  West  Cambridge.    Three  of  the 
members — Mr.  Gerry,  and  Colonels  Orne  and  Lee 
— remained  to  lodge  for  the  night.    Two  others — 
Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Devens — on  their  way  towards 
Charlestown,  met  a  party  of  British  officers  on 
horseback,  and  returned  to  notify  their  friends  at 
Menotomv.     Mr.  Gerry  at  once  dispatched  an  ex- 
press to  Lexington,  to  inform  Hancock  and  Adams 
that  "eight  or  nine  officers  were  out,  suspected  of 
some  evil  design."    The  messenger  took  a  by- 
path, delivered  his  letter,  and  precautionary  mea- 
sures were  thereupon  adopted  at  the  latter  place. 

Mr  Devens,  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  soon 
received  information  that  British  troops  were  in 
motion  in  Boston,  and  were  making  preparations 
for  a  movement  into  the  country.  Soon  after,  the 
signal  already  agreed  upon  was  given,  namely,  a 
lantern  hung  out  from  the  bcl fry-tower  of  the  old 


North  Church  in  Boston ;  and  Paul  Revere,  who 
had,  about  eleven  o'clock,  rowed  across  the  river 
to  Charlestown,  was  furnished  by  Devens  with  a 
fleet  horse,  and  started  to  alarm  the  country.  At 
Charlestown  Neck  he  was  nearly  captured  by 
British  officers,  but  he  pressed  on  to  Medford, 
where  he  awoke  the  captain  of  the  minu:e-mcn, 
and  at  midnight  he  arrived  safely  at  the  house  of 
Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  in  Lexington,  where,  on  the 
previous  evening,  a  guard  of  eight  men  had  been 
stationed  for  the  protection  of  Hancock  and 
Adams.  Revere  was  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Dawes, 
whom  Dr.  Warren  had  sent  out  through  Roxbury ; 
and  the  news  brought  by  them  was  "  That  a  large 
body  of  the  King's  troops,  supi>osed  to  be  a 
brigade  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred,  had  em- 
barked, in  boats,  from  Boston,  and  gone  over  to 
Lechmere's  Point,  in  Cambridge,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected they  were  ordered  to  seize  and  destroy  the 
stores  belonging  to  the  colony,  then  deposited  at 
Concord." 

The  village  of  Lexington  is  about  twelve  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  Boston,  and  six  miles  southeast 
of  Concord.  The  road  from  Boston  divides  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  That  leading  to  Concord 
passed  to  the  left,  and  the  one  leading  to  Bedford 
to  the  right  of  the  meeting-house,  and  formed  two 
sides  of  a  triangular  green  or  common,  on  the 
south  corner  of  which  stood  the  meeting-house, 
facing  directly  down  the  road  leading  to  Boston. 
To  the  right  of  the  meeting  house,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bedford  road,  was  But  kman's  tavern. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  the  Lexington  militia 
were  ordered  to  meet  on  the  common,  and  at  two 
o'clock  one  hundred  and  thirty  assembled  with 
arms.  Meanwhile,  messengers  who  had  been  dis- 
patched to  Cambridge  for  further  information, 
returned  with  the  intelligence  that  no  troops  were 
on  the  roads,  and  the  militia  were  allowed  to  dis- 
perse, with  instructions  to  assemble  again  at  the 
call  of  the  drum. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  troops  were  on 
their  way  towards  Concord.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Smith,  with  a  body  of  eight  hundred,  embarked 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  boats  of  the  ships-of-war,  at 
the  foot  of  Boston  Common.  Landing  at  Lech- 
mere  Point,  they  took  an  unfrequented  path  over 
the  marshes,  and  entered  the  Charlestown  and 
West  Cambridge  road.  Silently  and  stealthily 
they  pursued  their  way  ;  but  they  had  marched 
only  a  few  miles,  when  the  ringing  of  bells  and 
firing  of  guns  told  plainly  that  the  country  was 
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alarmed.  Major  Pitcaim,  with  six  companies  of 
light  infantry,  was  sent  forward  to  secure  the  two 
bridges  at  Concord,  while  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Boston  for  a  reinforcement ;  and  as  he  advanced, 
he  succeeded  in  capturing  every  one  on  the  road, 
until  he  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Lex- 
ington meeting-house,  when  Thaddeus  Bowman 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  advancing  troops,  and 
galloiun-;  to  the  common,  cave  the  first  certain 
intelligence  to  Captain  Parker  of  their  approach. 

This  was  about  half  past  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.    Captain  Parker  ordered  the  drum  to 
beat,  alarm  guns  to  be  fired,  and  Sergeant  William 
Monroe  to  form  his  company  in  two  ranks  a  few 
rods  north  of  the  meeting-house.    At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  common,  the  British  officers,  con- 
sidering   the  American   drum   as   a  challenge, 
ordered  their  troops  to  halt,  to  prime  and  load, 
and  then  to  march  forward  in  double  quick  time. 
In  the  meantime  about  seventy  of  the  militia  had 
assembled,  and  about  forty  s]>ectators,  some  of 
whom  had  arms.    The  men  were  ordered  not  to 
fire  until  they  were  fired  upon.    A  portion  of  the 
company  had  time  to  form  in  a  military  position 
facing  the  regulars  ;  but  while  some  were  joining 
the  ranks,  and  others  were  dispersing,  the  British 
troops  rushed  on,  shouting  and  firing,  and  their 
officers  exclaiming,  "  Lay  down  your  arms  I"  "  Ye 
villains!  ye  rebels  !  disperse  !"   "  Why  don't  you 
lay  down  your  arms?"    The  militia  did  not  in- 
stantly disperse,  nor  did  they  lay  down  their  arms. 
The  first  guns,  which  were  few  in  number,  did  no 
execution;  but  a  general  discharge  followed,  with 
fatal  results.    A  few  of  the  militia  who  had  been 
wounded,  or  who  saw  others  wounded  or  killed, 
no  longer  hesitated,  but  returned  the  fire  of  the 
British.    Jonas  Parker,  John  Monroe,  and  Ebene- 
zer  Monroe,  Jr.,  and  others,  fired  before  leaving  the 
line  ;  Solomon  Brown  and  James  Brown  fired  from 
behind  a  stone  wall  ;  one  other  person  fired  from 
the  back  door  of  Buckman's  house;  Nathan  Mon- 
roe, Lieutenant  Benjamin  Tidd,  and  others,  re- 
treated a  short  distance  and  fired.    As  long  as  the 
militia  remained  in  sight,  the  British  continued 
firing,  killing  eight  and  wounding  ten.  Jonas 
Parker  was  wounded  at  the  second  fire,  but  he 
still  discharged  his  gun,  and  was  killed  by  a  bayo- 
net.   Isaac    Muzzy,  Jonathan  Harrington,  and 
Robert  Monroe,  were  also  killed  on  or  near  the 
place  where  the  line  was  formed.    Harrington  fell 
in  front  of  his  own  house,  on  the  north  of  the 
common.    His  wile,  at  the  window,  saw  him  fall, 


and  then  start  up,  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
breast.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  her,  as 
if  for  assistance,  and  fell  again.  Rising  once  more 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  he  crawled  across  the 
road  toward  his  dwelling.  She  ran  to  meet  him 
at  the  door,  but  it  was  to  see  him  expire  at  her 
feet.  Monroe  was  the  standard-bearer  of  his  com- 
pany at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Caleb  Harring- 
ton was  killed  as  he  was  running  from  the  meeting- 
house, after  replenishing  his  stock  of  powder; 
Samuel  Hadley  and  John  Brown,  after  they  had 
left  the  common;  Asahel  Porter,  of  Woburn,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  as  he  was 
endeavoring  to  escape.  The  British  suffered  but 
little,  having  only  two  wounded.  Some  of  the 
militia  retreated  towards  Bedford,  and  others — the 
larger  portion — across  a  swamp  to  a  rising  ground 
north  of  the  common.  The  British  troops  formed 
on  the  common,  and  after  firing  a  volley,  gave 
three  huzzas  in  token  of  their  victory.  Soon 
after,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Smith  joined  Major  Pitcairn's  detachment,  and 
the  whole  force  marched  towards  Concord  without 
further  interruption. 

The  town  of  Concord  lies  between  two  hills 
that  command  it  entirely.  According  to  a  de- 
scription published  in  1775,  "The  town  is  large, 
and  contains  a  church,  jail,  and  court-house;  but 
the  houses  are  not  close  together,  but  in  little 
groups."  The  road  from  Lexington  entered  Con- 
cord from  the  southeast,  along  the  side  of  a  hill 
which  lies  to  the  right  of  it.  The  top  forms  a 
plain,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  town,  and  on 
which  was  erected  the  liberty-pole.  The  Concord 
river  flows,  in  a  winding  direction,  on  the  north- 
erly and  westerly  side  of  the  town,  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  centre.  Two  bridges  crossed  this 
river — one  called  the  Old  South  Bridge,  the  other, 
beyond  the  Rev.  William  Emerson's,  called  the 
Old  North  Bridge.  The  road  over  the  North 
Bridge  led  to  the  house  of  Colonel  James  Barrett, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  quiet 
little  community  of  Concord  were  aroused  by  the 
ringing  of  the  church-bell.  The  prominent  citi- 
zens and  military  officers  assembled  for  consulta- 
tion. Messengers  were  sent  to  Lexington  for  tid- 
ings; the  militia  were  formed  on  the  common, 
near  the  meeting  house ;  and  the  residents  worked 
zealously  in  the  removal  of  the  military  stores  to 
places  of  greater  safety.  A  messenger  soon  arrived 
with  the  alarming  news  that  the  British  had  fired 
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upon  his  countrymen  at  Lexington,  and  were  then 
marching  to  Concord.  A  portion  of  the  minute- 
men  and  militia  marched  down  the  Lexington 
road  till  they  saw  the  British  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  and  returned  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  British  Outnumbered  the  Americans  three  fold. 
They  then  took  possession  of  an  eminence  back 
of  the  town,  and  formed  in  two  battalions.  They 
had  scarcely  done  so,  before  the  British  were  seen 
advancing  quickly,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  militia  then  retired,  over  the  North 
Bridge,  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  from  the 
centre  of  the  town. 

The  British  entered  Concord  in  two  divisions; 
one  by  the  main  road,  and  the  other  on  the  hill 
north  of  it.  The  main  body  of  the  troojis  re- 
mained in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Captain  Par- 
sons, with  two  hundred  men,  was  sent  to  hold  the 
North  Bridge,  and  to  destroy  stores.  He  placed 
one  hundred  men,  under  Captain  Laurie,  at  the 
bridge,  and  with  the  balance  of  his  detachment 
he  proceeded  to  Colonel  Barrett's  house  to  destroy 
the  stores  collected  there.  Captain  Pole,  with 
another  detachment,  was  dispatched  to  the  South 
Bridge  for  a  like  purpose.  So  carefully  had  the 
inhabitants;  roncealed  the  stores  that  the  British 
met  with  only  partial  success  in  the  work  of  de- 
struction. In  the  centre  of  the  town  they 
destroyed  a  quantity  of  flour;  knocked  off  the 
trunnions  of  three  iron  cannon,  and  burned  a  lot 
of  new  carriage-wheels  and  several  barrels  of 
woolen  trenchers  and  spoons;  besides  cutting 
down  the  liberty-pole,  and  setting  the  court-hou-,e 
on  fire. 

During  the  two  hours  in  which  the  British  had 
occupied  Concord,  the  minute  men  from  adjoining 
towns  had  been  arriving  upon  the  eminence  a  mile 
/rom  the  North  Bridge,  till  they  aggregated  four 
hundr.-d  and  fifty  in  number.  From  this  twint  the 
opcr;i:tons  of  the  British  were  easily  visible,  and  a 
number  of  fires  were  seen  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  Apprehensions  began  to  be  felt  for  its 
safely,  and  a  consultation  was  held  by  the  officers 
and  prominent  citizens  ;  the  result  of  which  was, 
a  determination  to  dislodge  the  guard  at  North 
Bndgt-  Colonel  Barrett,  therefore,  ordered  the 
mdina  to  march  to  it,  and  to  pass  it,  but  not  to  fire 
unless  they  were  fired  upon. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  militia, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  arrived  near  the 
rim,  marching  in  double  file  and  with  trailed 
anus.   The  British  guard,  on  their  approach,  re- 


tired over  the  bridge  to  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  began  to  take  up  the  planks  of  the  bridge. 
When  the  militia  were  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
bridge,  the  British  began  to  fire  upon  them, 
killing  Captain  Davis  and  another  man  upon 
the  spot,  and  wounding  several  others.  Upon 
this,  the  Provincials  fired,  and  killed  one  and 
wounded  several  of  the  enemy.  The  firing  lasted 
only  a  few  minutes.  The  British  guard  imme- 
diately retreated  in  confusion,  closely  pursued  by 
the  Provincials,  a  part  of  whom  soon  turned 
towards  the  left,  and  ascended  the  high  ground 
east  of  the  main  road,  while  another  portion 
returned  to  the  place  of  rendezvous  l»eyond  the 
bridge,  carrying  with  them  the  kdled  and 
wounded.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Parsons's  party- 
returned  from  Colonel  Barrett's  house,  recrossed 
the  North  Bridge,  and  joined  the  main  body 
without  molestation.  The  British  force  was  now 
concentrated,  and  preparations  were  made  for 
returning  to  Boston. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  the  news  of  the  British  movements 
had  quickly  spread  throughout  the  country;  and 
hundreds  of  towns,  filled  with  the  spirit  of  deter- 
mined patriotism,  were  sending  out  their  repre- 
sentatives to  the  battle-field.  The  minute-men 
were  organized  and  ready  for  action,  and  on  all 
the  roads  leading  to  Concord,  they  were  hurrying 
to  the  scene  of  action,  determined  to  attack  the 
invaders  on  their  return. 

About  noon  the  British  began  their  march  for 
Boston.  Their  left  kept  the  high  ground  that 
borders  the  Lexington  road  ;  their  right  was  pro- 
tected by  a  brook ;  and  the  main  body  marched 
in  the  road.  It  was  soon  evident  that  the  country- 
had  been  thoroughly  alarmed.  The  hills  and  roads 
so  swarmed  with  the  minute-men,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  "men  had  dropped  from  the  clouds."  The 
Provincials  had  left  the  hill  near  the  North  Bridge 
and  marched  across  the  pastures  to  Bedford  road, 
where  they  were  joined  by  minute-men  and  militia 
from  Billerica,  Reading,  and  other  towns  in  the 
vicinity,  who  had  come  up  to  fire  upon  the  British 
during  their  retreat.  Shortly  before  they  came 
to  Merriam's  Hill,  the  Americans  discovered  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  who  after  leaving  Concord,  kept 
that  height  of  land,  while  the  main  body  were  in 
the  road.  The  Provincials  and  the  British  were  ' 
then  equally  distant  from  Merriam's  comer. 
Within  twenty  rods  of  that  place  the  Americans 
halted.   The  regulars  marched  down  the  hill  in  pro- 
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found  silence,  with  very  slow  but  steady  step ; 
and  when  they  had  reached  the  main  road,  they 
suddenly  turned  about,  and  fired  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry. The  fire  was  promptly  returned,  and  two  of 
the  King's  troops  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

The  contest  now  commenced  in  good  earnest, 
and  as  the  British  continued  their  retreat,  severe 
volleys  were  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  di- 
rection.   Near  Hardy's  Hill,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Sudbury  militia,  and  a  severe  struggle  took 
place  below  the  Brooks  tavern,  on  the  old  road, 
north  of  the  school  house.    The  woods  on  both 
sides  of  the  road  were  filled  with  minute-men,  and 
the  retreating  troops  were  now  completely  between 
two  fires.    For  three  or  four  miles  along  this  road 
the  British  suffered  terribly  from  the  brisk  and 
constant  firing.    Arriving  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  Lexington  meeting-house,  the  British  troops 
again  suffered  severely.    Their  ammunition  began 
to  give  out,  and  their  eight  companies  were  so 
fatigued  as  to  be  nearly  unfit  for  duty.  Confusion 
spread  throughout  the  ranks,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  officers  were   unable  to  restore  discipline. 
Witnessing  the  confusion  increasing,  in  spite  of 
their  efforts,  they  desperately  placed  themselves  in 
front,  and  threatened  the  men  with  instant  death 
if  they  advanced.    Thus  order  was  partially  re- 
stored ;  but  the  troops  must  inevitably  have  sur- 
rendered to  the  Provincials  were  it  not  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  reinforcements  sent  to  their  re- 
lief.    "  They   were   so   much   exhausted  with 
fatigue,"  the  British  historian,  .Stedman,  writes, 
"  that  they  were  obliged  to  lie  down  for  rest  on 
the  ground,  their  tongues  hanging  out  of  their 
mouths,  like  those  of  dogs  after  a  chase."    For  a 
short  time  there  was  now  a  cessation  of  battle ; 
bnt  the  troops  committed  the  most  reckless  de- 
struction.   Several  houses,  two  shops  and  a  barn, 
were  burned  to  the  ground  in  Lexington  ;  build- 
ings along  the  road  were  plundered  and  defaced, 
and  individuals  were  wantonly  abused.    After  the 
British  had  recommenced  their  retreat,  the  minute- 
men  and  militia  renewed  their  attack,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  route  the  skirmishing  was 
sharp  and  bloody,  until  they  reached  Charlestown, 
which  they  entered  almost  on  a  run,  anxious  to 
get  under  the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  ships- 
of-war— the    minute-men  following  close  upon 
their  heels  as  far  as  Charlestown  Common,  when 
General  Heath,  their  commander,  ordered  them 
to  stop  their  pursuit. 


To  the  Americans.1 

Rehki.s  you  arc— the  BritUh  champion  cries— 
Truth,  stand  than  furth  !— and  tell  the  wretch,  He  i.e.:— 
Rebels  ! — and  sec  this  mock  imperial  lord 
Already  threats  these  rebels  with  the  cord. 

The  hour  draws  nigh,  the  f^I.is-.  is  almost  run, 
When  Irulh  will  shine,  and  ruffians  be  undone; 
When  this  base  miscreant  will  forbear  to  sneer, 
And  curse  his  t  units  and  bitter  insults  here. 

If  to  Controul  the  cunning  of  a  knave. 
Freedom  respect,  and  scorn  the  name  of  sLAVU; 
If  to  pretest  against  a  tyrant's  law*, 
And  arm  for  vengeance  in  a  righteous  cause 
Be  deemed  Rr.Bl-LUoN — lis  a  harmless  thing: 
This  bur;  bear  name,  like  death,  has  Us/  its  sting. 

Americans  I  at  freedom's  fane  adore  ! 
Hut  trust  to  Britain,  and  her  flag,  no  more: 
11m gtturotu  gmim  of  their  isle  his  fled, 
And  left  a  mere  impostor  in  his  stead. 

If  Conquered,  rebels  (their  Scotch  recoals  show) 
Receive  no  mercy  Irom  the  pat  ent  foe 
Nay,  even  the  gTa»c,  that  friendly  haunt  of  peace, 
1  Where  n.sture  gives  the  w.,c-  of  man  to  cease) 
Vengeance  will  search — and  buried  corpses  there 
Ik'  raised,  to  feast  the  vultures  of  the  air — 
He  hanged  on  gibbets!  —  such  a  war  they  wa^e-- 
Such  are  the  devils  that  swell  our  souls  with  rage! — 

It  Britain  conquers,  help  us,  heaven,  to  fly  : 
Lend  us  your  wings,  ye  ravens  of  the  sky; 
If  Btitain  conquers,  we  exist  no  more; 
These  lands  will  redden  with  their  children's  gore. 
Who,  turned  to  slaves,  their  Iruillcss  toils  will  mom, 
Toils  in  the>e  fii  Ids,  that  once  they  called  their  own  ! 

To  arms  !  tu  arms  ! — and  lit  the  murdering  swotd 
Decide,  who  best  deserve  the  HANGMAN'S  CORD: 
Nor  think  the  hills  of  Canada  too  bleak 
When  desperale  freedom  is  the  prize  you  seek  ; 
For  that,  the  cull  of  honour  hids  you  go 
O'er  frozen  las.es.  and  mountains  wrapt  in  snow  : 
No  toils  should  daunt  the  nervous  and  the  bold, 
They  scorn  all  heat,  or  wave  congealing  cold. — 

Haste  !— — -to  your  tents  in  iron  letters  bring 
These  SLAVES,  that  serve  a  tyrant  and  a  king, 
So  just,  so  virtuous  is  your  cause,  I  say. 
Hell  must  prevail,  if  Britain  gains  the  day. 


Lexington.7 

When  nations  search  their  brightest  page 
Foi  deeds  that  gild  the  olden  age. 

Shining  the  meteor  lights  of  Story; 
England  with  swelling  pride  shall  hear 
Of  Cressy's  field,  and  old  I'oicticrs, 

And  deathless  Agincourt ; 
Fair  Gallia  point  with  a  kindling  eye 
To  the  days  of  her  belted  chivalry. 

And  her  gallant  Troubadour; 
Old  Scotia,  too,  with  joy  shall  turn 
Where  beams  the  light  of  Bannockburn, 

And  Stirling's  field  of  glory  ! 
I  .and  of  the  free!  though  young  in  fame. 
Farth  may  not  l>oast  a  nobler  name : 
Platxa's  splendor  is  not  thine, 

Leuctra,  nor  Marathon  ; 
Yet  look  where  lives  in  glory's  line, 

The  day  of  Lexington  ! 


1  Written  by  Philip  Freneau,  and  first  published  in  1775. 
*  Extract  from  a  poem  by  Prosper  ML  Wetmore. 
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PICTURE  OF  THEODOSIA  BURR,  AFTERWARDS  MRS.  JOSEPH  ALLSTON, 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

IJv  Rev.  William  Hall. 


It  is  well  remembered  that  this  accomplished 
young  woman  was  lost  at  sea,  in  1813.  She  was 
the  pride  of  her  father,  who  had  bestowed  upon 
her  all  the  culture  and  educational  advantages 
which  taste  and  wealth  could  procure.    She  ex- 


We  add  a  curious  history  of  another— or  was  it  a 
copy  of  the  same? — oil-picture  of  the  same  distin- 
guished historical  lady,  whose  fate  was  so  lament- 
able. It  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  property  of  the 
late  Ogdcn  P.  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  Elizabeth,  whose 


celled  in  horsemanship  ;  but,  as  we  are  informed   grandfather,  Pierpont  Edwards,  of  New  Haven, 


by  a  venerable  lady,  in 
whose  father's  family- 
General  Jonathan  Day- 
ton— at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  she  visited  and 
spent  a  week  shortly 
before  her  marriage,  she 
wis  entirely  ignorant  of 
that  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate feminine  accom- 
plishment, the  art  0/ sew- 
ing. And  it  is  within  the 
clear  remembrance  of 
Mrs.  Dr.  Chetwood,  my 
intelligent  and  resj>ectcd 
informant,  to  whose  re- 
miniscences the  Record 
has  l:cen  before  much 
indebted,  that  Miss  Burr 
received  her  first  lessons 
in  needle  work  at  that 
time,  from  her  sister, 
Miss  Molly  Dayton,  af- 
terwards Mrs.  Gibbons,  and  that  much  to  her  pirates. 


was  a  cousin  of  Colonel 
Burr.  It  hung  on  his 
parlor  wall,  and  was 
greatly  prized  as  a 
unique  and,  supposa- 
bly,  the  only  existing 
original  picture  of  Miss 
Burr.  But,  strange  to 
say,  it  was  feloniously 
cut  out  from  the  frame 
one  night,  and  stolen 
by  burglars/  In  the 
annals  of  thieving,  was 
there  ever  the  like 
heard  of?  But  such  was 
the  fact  ;  and  this  rare 
picture  has  ever  since 
been  non  est  inventus. 

The  vessel  in  which 
Mrs.  Allston  sailed,  and 
which  was  never  heard 
from,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  captured  by 
Its  unhappy  crew  and  passengers,  if  so, 


delight.  As  that  lady  lived  in  New  York,  she  probably  met  a  fearful  doom  at  the  hands  of  their 
stayed  with  her  when  in  that  city,  and,  as  we  also  diabolical  captors,  viz.,  that  technically  called 
learned,  gave  her  friend,  Mrs.  G.,  the  original  oil-   walking  the  plank. 

painting  portrait  of  herself  of  which  this  photo-  j  a  Captain  Green,  who  lived  in  Greenwich 
graph  is  a  copy.  Mrs.  Chetwood  received  it  from  street,  New  York,  as  we  are  informed  by  a  ven- 
her  niece,  Mrs.  Wheelwright,  and  thus,  through  erable  lady,  who  was  his  neighbor,  commanded 
the  writer  of  this  article,  complimentarily  made  the  lost  vessel 
its  owner,  the  picture  has  now  found  its  way  to  • 
these  columns. 

At  the  time  above  mentioned,  when  Miss  Theo- 
dora visited  Elizabcthtown,  Colonel  Burr  also 


was  a  visitor  at  General  Dayton's,  and  Mr.  All- 
ston, in  town  with  him,  stopped  at  River's  hotel, 
near  by. 
Vol.  IV.— 17 


Note.— General  Joseph  Altaian,  the  husband  of  Theodo 
sia,  was  a  son  of  Colonel  William  Allslon,  who  had  been  a 
distinguished  captain  under  Francis  Marion.  He  was  liorn 
in  1778,  and  died  in  1816.  He  was  a  distinguished  poli 
tician,  served  several  yenrs  in  the  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  Governor  of  the  Stale  from  1812  to  1814.— 
Editor  Monthly. 
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By  Isaac  Smucker. 
The  Territory  North-West  of  the  Ohio  River. 


The  organization  of  the  "Territory  North-West 
of  the  Ohio  River"  was  effected  by  the  legally- 
appointed  officers,  at  "  Campus  Martius,"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Muskingum  (now  Marietta),  in 
July,  17S8,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance enacted  July  13th,  17S7,  by  the  Congress 
that  had  been  elected  and  convened  under  the 
"  Articles  of  Confederation,"  and  is  usually  styled 
"  The  Ordinance  of  '87." 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  Terri- 
torial officers  that  served  from  17S8  to  1803,  when 
the  State  Government  of  Ohio  was  established, 
with  the  titles  of  the  offices  in  which  they  respec- 
tively served,  as  well  as  the  time  of  said  service. 

Governor— General  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  served 
from  1788  to  1802. 

Secretaries — Major  Winthorp  Sargent,  who 
served  from  17S8  to  1798;  Captain  William  H. 
Harrison,  who  served  from  1798  to  1799;  Hon. 
Charles  Willing  Byrd,  who  served  from  1799  to 
1803. 

Judges — Hon.  James  M.  Varnum,  who  served 
from  17S8  to  1789  ;  Hon.  James  H.  Parsons,  who 
served  from  178S  to  17S9  ;  Hon.  John  Armstrong, 
who  was  appointed  in  1788,  but  declined  ;  Hon. 
John  Cleves  Symmes  was  appointed  in  1788  in 
place  of  Armstrong,  declined  ;  Hon.  William  Bar- 
ton was  appointed  in  17S9,  in  place  of  Judge 
Varnum,  deceased;  Hon.  George  Turner  was 
appointed  in  17S9,  in  place  of  Barton,  declined  ; 
Hon.  Ruftis  Putnam  was  appointed  in  1790,  in 
place  of  Judge  Parsons,  deceased  ;  Hon.  Joseph 
Oilman  was  appointed  in  1796,  in  place  of  Judge 
Putnam,  resigned. 

Counties  and  County  Seats — The  names  of  the 
Counties  and  time  of  their  respective  organization, 
with  the  names  of  their  County-Scats,  were  as 
follows  : 

1.  Washington,  July  27,  1788,  Marietta;  2 
Hamilton,  January  2,  1790,  Cincinnati*  3.  St. 
Clair,  1790,  Cahokia;  4.  Knox,  1790,  Vin- 
cennes;  5.  Randolph,  in  1795.  Kaskaskia :  6. 
Wayne,  August  15,  1795,  Detroit;  7.  Adams, 
July  10,  1797,  Manchester — West  Union  ;  8.  Jef- 


ferson, July  29,  1797,  Stcubenville;    9.  Ross, 
August  20,  1797,  Chillicothe. 

Members  of  the  First  Territorial  Council— 
(They  were  selected  by  the  President,  in  1799, 
from  a  list  of  ten  gentlemen,  citizens  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, recommended  to  him  by  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Territorial  Ixgislature) — Henry  Vandcn- 
burg,  of  Vincennes,  Knox  county  ;  Robert  Oliver, 
of  Marietta,  Washington  county  ;  James  Findlay, 
of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county  ;  Jacob  Burnet, 
of  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  county;  David  Vance, 
of  Vanceville,  Jefferson  county. 

Officers  of  the  Territorial  Council — President, 
Henry  Vandenburg;  Secretary,  William  C. 
Schenck;  Doorkeeper,  George  Howard;  Ser- 
geant-at-Arms,  Abraham  Cary. 

The  following  list  presents  the  names,  with  the 
counties  they  represented,  of  the  members  of  the 
popular  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  the  "  North- 
West  Territory"  during  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions, in  1799  and  1800,  which,  with  the  Council, 
formed  the  legislalive  department  of  the  Terri- 
tory: 

Return  Jonathan  Meigs  and  Paul  Fearing,  of 
Washington  county;  William  Goforth,  William 
McMillan,  John  Smith,  John  Ludlow,  Robert 
Benham,  Aaron  Caldwell,  and  Isaac  Martin,  of 
Hamilton  county;  Shadrarh  Bond,  of  St.  Clair 
county;  John  Small,  of  Knox  county;  John 
F.dgar,  of  Randolph  county;  Solomon  Sibley, 
Jacob  Visger,  and  Charles  F.  Chobert  de  Jon- 
caire,  of  Wayne  county;  Joseph  Darlinton  and 
Nathaniel  M.nssie,  of  Adams  c  ounty  ;  JamcsPritch- 
ard,  of  Jefferson  county;  Thomas  Worthington, 
Klias  Langham,  Samuel  Findlay,  and  Kdward 
Tiffin,  of  Ross  county. 

Officers — Edward  Tiffin,  Speaker  of  the  House  ; 
John  Reillv,  Clerk  ;  Joshua  Rowland,  Doorkeeper  . 
Abraham  Cary,  Sergeant  at-Arms. 

The  two  bodies  that  constituted  the  Legislature 
of  the  "Territory  North  West  of  the  Ohio  River" 
began  their  first  session  at  Cincinnati,  September 
16,  1799.  and  remained  together  until  December 
19th,  when,  after  having  delivered  to  them,  says 
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Judge  Burnet,  "a  very  elegant  address,"  the 
C»o\'ernor  prorogued  them  until  the  first  Monday 
of  November,  iSoo,  at  which  time  they  re- 
assembled, and  held  the  second  session  at  Chilli* 
•  othc,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of 
Congress. 

At  the  first  session,  William  H.  Harrison,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Territory,  was  elected  a  delegate 
to  represent  the  Territory  in  Congress,  by  a  vote  of 
ii,  to  lothat  were  cast  for  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  Governor,  then  a  promising  young  lawyer  of 
Cincinnati.  At  the  second  session,  William  H.  Har- 
rison, having  resigned  his  seat  in  Congress  to 
accept  the  Governorship  of  Indiana  Territory, 
William  McMillan,  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  to 
fill  out  his  term,  and  Paul  Fearing,  a  man  of  talent, 
and  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Marietta,  was  elected 
to  serve  from  1801  to  1S03.    Of  Mr.  McMillan  it 
was  said  by  Judge  Burnet,  that  "  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  lawyers  in  the  Territory  at  the  time 
of  his  election."' 

By  the  organization  of  the  "  Indiana  Territory," 
in  the  year  1S00,  three  of  the  above-named  coun- 
ties (St.  Clair,  Knox,  and  Randolph),  were 
taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  North-West 
Territory,"  and  with  them,  of  course,  Henry 
Vandenburg,  of  the  Council,  and  Messrs.  Shadrach 
Bond,  of  St.  Clair  county,  John  Small,  of  Knox 
county,  and  John  Edgar,  of  Randolph  county, 
representatives  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Hon.  Solomon  Sibley,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Detroit  was  appointed  the  successor  of 
Henry  Vandenburg  in  the  Council.  Before  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Government  of  Ohio, 
however,  in  1803,  the  following  additional  coun- 
ties were  organized  : 

Trumbull,  July  10,  1S00,  Warren  ;  Clermont, 
Dec  ember  6,  1S00,  Williamsburg  ;  Fairfield,  De- 
cember 9,  1800,  New  Lancaster]  Belmont,  Sep 

(ember  7,  1801,  St.  Clairsville. 

These  counties,  four  in  number,  replace  St.  Clair. 
Knox,  and  Randolph,  thrown  into  the  "Indiana 
Territory,"  and  leave  the  number  one  more  (nine 
In  all)  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Ohio 
State  Constitution,  in  1802,  than  it  was  in  1799, 
when  the  fir>t  session  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
was  held. 

On  the  23d  of  November,  1801,  the  third  session 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature  was  commenced  at 
Chtllicothe.  A  new  election  having  been  held  in 
the  Territory  for  members  of  the  popular  branch 


of  the  Legislatnre,  quite  a  number  of  new  mem- 
bers appeared.  The  following  is  a  list  of  them, 
with  the  names  of  the  counties  they  represented: 

Ephraim  Cutler  and  William  Kufus  Putnam,  of 
Washington  county ;  Moses  Miller,  Francis  Dun- 
lavy,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Ludlow,  John  Smith, 
Daniel  Reeder,  and  Jacob  White,  of  Hamilton 
county  ;  Joseph  Darlington,  and  Nathaniel  Massie, 
of  Adams  county  ;  Zenas  Kimberly,  John  Milligan, 
and  Thomas  McKune,  of  Jefferson  county  ;  Edward 
Tiffin,  Elias  Lingham,  and  Thomas  Worthington, 
of  Ross  county;  Francois  Joncaire  Chabert,  George 
McDougal,  and  Jonathan  Schieffelin,  of  Wayne 
county;  Edward  Paine,  of  Trumbull  county. 

Edward  Tiffin  was  elected  Speaker ;  John  Reilly 
was  chosen  Clerk;  and  Edward  Sherlock,  Door- 
keeper. 

The  foregoing  list  shows  that  only  seven  of  the 
members  of  the  first  Territorial  Legislature  were 
re-elected.  These  were,  John  Smith,  John  Lud- 
low, Joseph  Darlinton,  Nathaniel  Massie,  Thomas 
Worthington,  Elias  Langham,  and  Pal  ward  Tiffin; 
the  two  first-named  being  from  Hamilton  county; 
Generals  Darlinton  and  Massie,  from  Adams 
county;  and  the  three  last-named,  from  Ross 
county. 

Constitutional  Convention. — The  following 
comprises  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  first  State 
Constitution  of  Ohio,  that  was  adopted  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  November  29,  1802,  with  the  names  of  the 
counties  represented  respectively  by  them: 

Joseph  Darlinton,  Thomas  Kirker,  and  Israel 
Donalson.of  Adams  county;  James  Caldwell  and 
Elijah  Woods,  of  Belmont  county  ;  Philip  Gatch 
and  James  Sargent,  of  Clermont  county  ;  Henry 
Abrams  and  Emanuel  Carpenter,  of  Fairfield 
county;  John  W.  Browne,  Charles  Willing  Byrd, 
Francis  Dunlavy,  William  Gofortb,  John  Kitchell, 
Jeremiah  Morrow,  John  Paul,  John  Reilly,  John 
Smith,  and  John  Wilson,  of  Hamilton  county ; 
Rudolph  Bair,  George  Humphrey,  John  Milligan, 
Nathan  U|)degraff,  and  Bazaleel  Wells,  of  Jeffer- 
son county;  Michael  Baldwin,  Edward  Tiffin, 
James  Grubb,  Thomas  Worthington,  and  Na- 
thaniel Massie,  of  Ross  county;  David  Abbott 
and  Samuel  Huntington,  of  Trumbull  county ; 
Ephraim  Cutler,  Benjamin  Ives  Gilman,  Rufus 
Putnam,  and  John  Mclntire,  of  Washington 
county. 
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Edward  Tiffin,  a  member  of  the  Convention 
from  the  comity  of  Ross,  was  elected  President, 
and  Thomas  Scott,  also  a  citizen  of  Ross  county, 
was  chosen  Secretary.  The  Convention  assem- 
bled on  the  first  Monday  of  November,  1802,  and 
adjourned  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  having 
completed  their  work  in  twenty-seven  days,  and 
given  to  the  people  of  the  then  embryo  State  of 
Ohio,  a  Constitution  under  which  they  lived  for 
almost  half  a  century,  and  prospered,  and  became 
a  great  State,  numbering  now  about  three  millions 
of  people. 

Under  the  Constitution  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion, an  election  for  Governor  of  the  State  was 
held  in  January,  1803,  and  Edward  Tiffin  was 
elected.    He  was  sworn  into  office  March  3,  1803. 

The  first  General  Assembly  met  at  Chillicothe, 
March  1,  1803,  and  organized  the  State  Govern- 
ment by  the  election  of  State  officers,  as  follows: 

Secretary  of  State,  William  Creighton,  Jr.  ; 
Auditor  of  State,  Thomas  Gibson;  Treasurer  of 
State,  William  McFarland  ;  Judges  of  Supreme 
Court,  Return  Jonathan  Meigs,  Samuel  Hunting- 
ton, William  Sprigg;  Judges  of  Common  Pleas 
Courts,  Francis  Dunlavy,  Wyllys  Silliman,  Calvin 
Pease. 

The  President  appointed  Charles  Willing  Byrd, 
Judge  of  the  Federal  Court,  and  Humphrey  Ful- 
lerton  received  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  said 
Court. 

Among  the  early  acts  of  the  first  Ohio  General 
Assembly  was  the  election,  as  members  of  the 


United  States  Senate,  of  John  Smith  and  Thomas 
Worthington.  Jeremiah  Morrow  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress,  in  1803,  by  the  voters  of 
Ohio,  the  State  being  entitled  to  but  one  member; 
and  he  continued  Ohio's  only  Congressman  for 
ten  years,  having  been  re-elected  four  times,  and 
serving  until  March  j,  1813. 

Ohio's  First  Senate. — The  first  Senate  of  Ohio 
was  composed  of  the  following  Senators  •. 

John  Beasly,  from  the  county  of  Adams;  Wil- 
liam Vance,  Belmont;  William  Buchanor. .  Cler- 
mont ;  Robert  F.  Slaughter,  Fairfield ;  Bazaleel 
Wells,  and  Jonas  Kimberly,  Jefferson  ;  Francis 
Dunlavy,  John  Paul,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  and  Daniel 
Symmes,  Hamilton  ;  Nathaniel  Massie  and  Abra- 
ham Clay  pool,  Ross  ;  Samuel  Huntington,  Trum- 
bull. 

Nathaniel  Massie  was  elected  Speaker  of  the 
Senate,  and  John  W.  Browne  was  made  Clerk. 

The  first  Ohio  House  of  Representatives  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  Michael  Baldwin  to 
the  Speakership. 

At  the  first  Stateelcction,  held  on  thesecond  Tues- 
day of  January,  1803,  Jeremiah  Morrow  vras  elected 
State  Senator,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
list  of  Senators  from  the  county  of  Hamilton,  but 
being  elected  a  member  of  Congress  later  in  the 
year,  he  served  as  Senator  only  at  the  first  session 
of  the  General  Assembly,  all  of  whose  members  of 
both  houses,  having  also  been  elected  at  the  afore- 
said election  in  January,  1803. 


VALUABLE  DOCUMENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EARLY  HISTORY 

OF  VIRGINIA.' 


By  commission  from  William  the  Third,  dated  • 
at  Westminster  the  20th  day  of  July  in  the  10th 
year  of  his  reign,  Francis  Nicholson,  Esq'r.,  was  I 
appointed  Lieutenant  and  Governor  General  of  I 
the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia  in  America,  j 
in  the  place  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  Knight,  who 
was  praciouslv  jHTmitted  to  return  into  England 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health;  and  by  a  writ, 


1  These  documents  are  in  the 
TOM  H.  Ellis,  of  Chicago,  III, 
us  with 


ion  of  Colonel  Tho 
who  has  kindly  favored 


dated  the  2d  of  August  in  the  same  year,  Philip 
Ludwcll  of  Green-Spring,  William  Byrd,  Charles 
Scarburg,  Richard  Johnson,  Benjamin  Harrison  of 
the  county  of  Surry,  Matthew  Page,  Lewis  Bur- 
well,  and  Benjamin  Harrison  of  Berkeley  in  the 
county  of  Charles  City,  Gentlemen,  being  mem- 
bers of  His  Majesty's  Council,  or  any  three  of 
them,  were  authorized  to  administer  the  prescribed 
oaths  of  office.  The  return  of  this  writ,  dated 
the  9th  of  December  following,  is  signed  by  the 
two  Benjamin  Harrisons  and  by  Matthew  Page; 
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Two  of  the  other  members  above  named,  excused 
themselves  from  attending,  in  the  following  terms, 
to  wit: 

"  May  it  please  your  Excellency 

I  am  most  Sensibly  afflicted  that  my  Lame- 
ness prevents  my  attendance  on  your  Excellency 
it  this  time  as  my  duty  requires,  Hope  in  a  short 
time  to  be  perfectly  well  when  (God  willing)  shall 
never  be  wanting  to  behave  myselfewith  all  re- 
spect to  your  Excellency  to  whom  I  wish  a  long 
ami  prosperous  continuance  in  this  Goverment  I 
shall  all  ways  remain  most  faithfully 

Your  Excellency's  most  Humble 
and  Obedient  Servant 

William  Byrd 

Westopber 

December  y*  7*  1698." 

"May  it  please  your  Excellency 
To  pardon  my  not  wateing  upon  you  acord- 
ing  to  my  duty  For  my  ould  cnemie  the  Gout 
had  like  to  have  kept  me  prisnor  the  last  time  I 
was  at  towne  but  was  so  kinde  to  let  me  come 
home  but  the  next  day  Seized  me  and  hath  not  yet 
acquited  me  though  I  thank  God  I  am  able  to 
walk  about  a  little  and  did  adventure  the  last  wceke 
to  ride  8  miles  but  (though  it  was  very  Good 
wether)  it  made  me  almost  as  lame  againc  as  ever 
and  I  have  not  dared  to  venture  on  horse  bark 
Since.  Nothing  Sr.  but  an  indispensible  necessitie 
could  have  kept  me  from  comeing  to  kissc  your 
Excellent  ys  hand  and  Expresscing  my  joy  for  your 
comeing  againe  to  Governe  us  therefore  cannot 
doubt  but  your  Goodness  will  excuse 
Your  Excellency's 

most  humble  Servant 

Richard  Johnson 

December  >•  8  1698 
To  his  Excellency  Francis  Nicholson  Esq'.  &c." 

«'  Whitehall  23d  November  1698 

S\ 

The  Lords  Justices  being  informed  by  several 
advices  from  the  East  Indies  of  the  notorious  Py- 
racies  committed  by  Cap".  Kidd  Commander  of 
the  Adventure  Galley  and  of  his  having  Seized 
and  plundered  divers  Ships  in  those  Seas  As  their 
Excellency's  have  given  Order  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Squadron  fitted  out  for  the  East  Indies  that 
he  use  his  Utmost  Endeavours  to  pursue  and  Seize 
the  Said  Kidd  if  he  continue  still  in  those  parts  so 


likewise  they  have  Commanded  me  to  signify  their 
Direccons  to  the  respective  Governours  of  the 
Colony's  under  his  Maj"''  Obedience  in  America 
that  they  give  strict  Orders  and  take  particular 
Care  for  apprehending  the  said  Kidd  and  his  Ac- 
complices whenever  he  or  they  shall  arrive  in  any 
of  the  said  Plantations  as  likewise  that  they  Secure 
his  Ship  and  all  the  effects  therein  it  being  their 
Excellency's  intention  that  right  be  done  to  those 
who  have  been  injured  and  rob'd  by  the  said  Kidd 
and  that  he  and  his  Associates  be  prosecuted  with 
the  utmost  Vigour  of  the  Law  You  are  to  be  care- 
ful thereof  duly  to  observe  the  said  Direccons 
And  if  the  said  Kidd  or  any  of  his  Accomplices 
happen  to  be  seized  within  the  Province  under 
your  Government  You  are  forthwith  to  transmitt 
an  account  thereof  hither  and  take  care  that  the 
said  persons  Ship  and  Effects  be  secured  tiil  his 
Maj*7"  pleasure  be  known  concerning  them.  I  am 
S' 

Your  most  faithfull 
humble  Servant 

Ja :  Vernon 

To  Francis  Nicholson  Esq'  His  Maj'7''  Lievtenant 
and  Governour  General  I  of  his  Maj1'-'  Colony 
and  Dominion  of  Virginia  in 

America." 


I..S. 


William  R. 


To  our  Trusty  and  well  beloved  Francis  Nichol- 
son Esq.'  Our  Lievtenant  and  Governour  Gene- 
rall  of  our  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia  in 
America  and  to  our  Lievtenant  Governour  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  onr  said  Colony  for  the 
time  being,  Greeting.  With  this  you  will  receive 
a  seal  pre|>ared  by  our  Order  for  the  use  of  our 
Government  of  Virginia  which  sell  is  Engraven 
with  Our  Arms,  Garter  and  Crown  with  this  In- 
scription  round  'the  same  En*  Dat*  Virginia* 
Quintum:  And  our  Will  and  Pleasure  is,  and 
We  do  hereby  authorize  you  and  our  Lievtenant 
Governour  or  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said 
Colony  for  the  time  being  to  Affix  the  said  Seal  to 
all  patents  and  Grants  of  Lands  and  to  all  publick 
Acts,  and  instruments  of  Government  which  shall 
be  made  and  pased  in  Our  name  within  our  said 
Colony  and  that  it  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
of  the  same  force  and  Validity  as  my  former  Seal 
appointed  for  the  publick  use  of  the  Government 
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in  our  said  Colony  hath  heretofore  been  which 
former  seals  arc  not  to  be  made  use  of  or  Affixed 
to  any  Puhlick  Act  or  Instruments  whatsoever  but 
to  be  Defaced  and  broken.  Givin  at  our  Court  at 
Kensington  the  iott  day  of  Janu'7  1698  In  the 
Tenth  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  his  Maj'7 '  command 

Ja  :  Vernon." 

[The  New  Style  Calendar  had  not  then  been 
introduced  ;  by  which  the  year  commences  on  the 
1st  of  January.] 

To  the  honourable  The  Speaker  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  house  of  Burgesses. 

We  the  president,  Masters  and  Scholars  of  the 
Royal  Colledge  of  William  and  Mary  in  Virginia 
being  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  honour  lately 
conferred  on  this  Colledge  by  the  honN*  House 
of  Burgesses  first  in  graceing  our  Scholastick  ex- 
ercises with  your  own  countenance  and  presence 
on  May  day  last,  and  then  in  giveing  so  favourable 
a  Judgement  and  Character  of  the  proficiency  of 
our  youth  in  their  studies  and  in  recommending 
the  said  Colledge  to  our  good  Govcrnours  care 
and  favour  in  your  most  hearty  address  made  to 
his  Excellency  for  that  purpose  ;  Desire  leave  in 
all  humility  to  offer  our  most  thankfull  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  same  and  withall  to  assure  this 
honM*  House  that  nothing  can  so  effectually  en- 
courage us  to  go  on  in  the  cbearfull  prosecution 
of  our  studies  as  the  favourable  countenance  of 
so  great  Patrons  as  we  hope  to  find  both  in  his 
Excellency  and  the  present  General]  Assembly  for 
which  good  understanding  among  your  selves  and 
joint  endeavours  to  carry  on  this  and  all  other 
good  works  we  doubt  not  ye  will  have  the  bless- 
ings and  prayers  of  all  good  men  to  join  with 
those  of 

Your  most  obliged  humble  servants 

James  Blair  Presid'. 
Monoo  Inglis  humanity  prof: 
John  Hodges  Usher 


Scholars 


In  name  &  at  the  desire  of  the  rest  of  our  Cor. 
disciples  Orlando  Jones 

Henry  Harrison 
John  Allen 
John  Jones 

The  Answer  sent  by  Major  Custis  and  Cap'. 
Wilson 

The  house  have  sent  us  to  acquaint  you  that  they 
have  read  your  address  it  is  received  "'ighty 
kindly  and  they  hope  you  will  always  merit  their 
good  Esteem." 

"  To  his  Excellency  Francis  Nicholson  Esq'. 
His  Majto.  Lieutenant  and  Governour  Generall  of 
Virginia 

The  humble  Address  of  the 
Councill  and  Burgesses  of  this 
present  Generall  Assembly. 
May  it  please  your  Excellency 

Wee  the  Council!  and  Burgesses  of  this  present 
Generall  Assembly  being  sensible  of  the  great 
Mischiefs  and  Inconveniences  that  Accrew  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  this  His  Maju.  Colony  and  Domin- 
ion of  Virginia  By  Killing  of  Whales  within  the 
Capes  thereof  Doe  in  all  humility  take  leave  to 
Represent  the  same  unto  your  Excellency  And 
withall  to  acquaint  you  That  by  the  Means  thereof 
Great  Quant  it  yes  of  Fish  are  poysoned  and  destroyed 
And  the  Rivers  also  made  noisome  and  Offensive 
For  prevention  of  which  Evilt's  In  regard  the 
Restraint  of  the  Killing  of  Whales  is  a  Branch  of 
His  Majestycs  Royal  Prerogative 

Wee  humbly  Pray,  that  Your  Excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  Issue  out  a  Proclamacon 
forbid ing  All  Persons, whatsoever  to  Strike 
or  kill  any  Whales  within  the  Bay  of 
Chesopeake  in  the  Limitts  of  Virginia 
which  wee  hope  will  prove  an  Effcctuall 
means  to  prevent  the  many  Evill's  that 
Arise  therefrom. 

Richard  Lee  in  behalf  of  His 
Majestyes  Honorable  Councill 

Robert  Carter  Speaker. 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

Bv  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 
I.    Alexander  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist. 


Dr.  Lossing's  interesting  and  valuable  papers 
upon  "The  Historic  Buildings  of  America,"  in 
course  of  publication  in  Potter's  American 
Monthly,  led  me  to  think  of  preparing  a  series 
upon  "The  Historic  Men  and  Women  of  Amer- 
ica," but,  upon  attempting  to  make  a  list,  I 
realiied  a  difficulty  which  had  not  at  first  occurred 
to  me— all  the  more  M  historic  Americans  have 
been  so  repeatedly  biographized  that  a  new  attempt 
•0  that  direction  would  require  an  abler  pen  than  | 
lean  wield.  And  so  I  concluded  to  let  the  "his- 
tic"  men  rest. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Monthly  [see 
footnote  on  page  183],  I  found  a  remark  to  the 
effect  that  "There  are  many  [buildings],  like  Derry 
Church,  intensely  interesting,  though  not  notably 
historic."  True  !  But  there  have  also  been 
many  men  and  women  of  America  of  whose  lives 
the  same  may  be  affirmed.  Thence  arose  the  happy 
thought  that  I  would  write  of  the  "not  notably 
historic."  But  now,  a  still  more  serious  obsta- 
cle confronted  me,  in  the  vast  number  of  men  and 
women  who  have  attained  distinction  in  our  land, 
even  though  our  young  Republic  has  not  yet 
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reached  its  hundredth  birthday — and  the  honorable 
roll  is  constantly  receiving  accessions.  Our  soil — 
nay,  rather,  our  democratic  principles  have  been, 
and  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  prolific  in  men 
and  women  of  note  ;  the  encouragement  to  think 
produces  thinkers,  and  thinkers  make  their  mark 
in  their  country's  history.  Verily,  he  who  should 
attempt  a  chronological  series  of  biographical 
sketches  of  notable  Americans,  for  publication  in 
a  monthly  periodical,  would  never  lack  a  theme, 
though  his  years  might  exceed  twice  the  allotted 
three-score-and-ten.and  at  death  he  could  bequeath 
the  unfinished  task  to  his  literary  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  last  as 
a  memento  of  his  rashness  for  generations. 

I  was  well-nigh  in  despair,  when  the  Monthly 
again  came  to  my  relief — a  paragraph  under  the 
head  of  "  Literary  and  Art  Memoranda"  suggested 
a  subject  for  my  series  and  a  subject  for  the  first 
paper.  In  the  life  of  every  "Memorable"  person, 
there  are  "  Memorable  Facts"  that  are  worth 
recording.  Often,  even  in  the  fullest  biography, 
some  of  these  facts  are  omitted,  or  are  so  lightly 
mentioned  that  the  general  reader  fails  to  recog- 
nize their  significance.  Now,  without  jegard  to 
the  dates  of  their  birth  or  death,  and  ignoring 
their  relative  rank,  as  "  historic"  or  otherwise,  1 
propose  to  write  a  series  of  brief  articles,  compris- 
ing memoranda  of  "  Memorable  Facts  in  the  Lives 
of  Memorable  Americans"  (native  or  adopted), 
and  shall  be  gratified  to  see  the  same  in  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  Monthly. 

The  "Literary  Memorandum"  to  which  I  have 
alluded  is  as  follows  : 

The  season  does  not  promise  to  l>e  fruitful  of  American 
bo  >ks.  The  announcements  relate  chiefly  to  English  reprint*, 
and  there  are  few  American  books  in  the  background  for  issue 
in  the  Spring.  The  puMishcrs  arc  always  anxi  >us  to  get  "good 
books,"  and  naturally  prefer  American  copyright  works  to 
unprotected  English  reprints,  but  they  are  inclined  to  be  very 
ciutiou*  this  Spring  over  any  MSS.  the  success  of  which  is 
not  well  assured. 

Tiie  last  clause  recalled  to  my  mind  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  Alexander  Wilson,  the  Ornitholo- 
gist, to  his  friend  Francis  F.  Michaux,  the  Bota- 
nist. The  letter  was  written  in  1812,  the  month 
and  day  I  cannot  recollect.  I  quote  literally,  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Wilson's  punctuation,  omitting  only  a 
few  sentences  of  no  general  interest : 

"  My  dear  Friend  *  *  *  Unless  there  be  an 
evident  certainty  of  profits  Booksellers  are  very 


indifferent  to  publish  Works  of  any  kind  however 
great  their  merits  may  be;  and  the  poor  Author's 
feelings  are  little  regarded.  Few  men  have  known 
this  more  experimentally  than  myself  I  have 
sacrificed  every  thing  to  Publish  my  Ornithology 
have  written  6  volumes  and  am  engaged  on  the 
seventh  yet  I  have  never  yet  received  a  single  cent 
of  its  proceeds.  *  *  I  have  made  many  extensive 
excursions  lately,  and  have  discovered  in  all  about 
40  new  species  of  land  Birds,  never  taken  notice 
of  by  any  other  writer  I  am  now  engaged  on  the 
Water  Birds  and  had  just  returned  y  esterday  from 
the  Seashore  when  your  letter  was  presented  to 
me.  Yours  sincerely 


To  F.  F.  Michaux, 

author  of  the  North  American  Sy/va. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  publishers  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  time  were  not  unlike  those  of  our  own 
day,  nor  indeed  unlike  business  men  in  general- 
publishing  was  their  business,  not  a  pxstime  or  a 
means  of  exercising  their  philanthropy  and  benevo 
lence,  regardless  of  pecuniary  returns.  Mr.  Wil- 
son, too,  was  much  like  the  better  class  of  writers 
of  the  present  time  ;  they  see  only  the  merits-of 
their  writings,  and  the  good  that  must  result,  as 
they  believe,  to  the  community  from  their  publi- 
cation, and  naturally  enough  judge  harshly  the 
publisher  who,  looking  to  the  probable  demand 
for  such  works,  and  the  consequent  profits  to  be 
anticipated,  fails  to  respond  to  their  wishes. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  was  unlike  many  writers  of 
truly  excellent  works — he  had  full  confidence  in 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  productions,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly, as  he  expresses  it  in  his  letter,  "  sacrificed 
everything  to  publish"  his  "Ornithology."  Thou- 
sands of  most  valuable  works  have  doubtless  been 
lost  to  the  world,  because  their  writers  were  defi- 
cient either  in  confidence  or  in  the  indomitable  will 
which,  shrinking  from  no  self-denial,  "sacrifices 
everything"  tosecure  the  publication  of  the  fruit  of 
the  writer's  talent  and  industry.  Had  Mr.  Wilson, 
when  he  found  the  publishers  "indifferent  to  pub- 
lish" his  work,  simply  grieved  over  their  lack  of 
penetration  or  their  indifference  to  its  merits  when 
there  was  no  "evident  certainty  of  profits" — had 
he  evinced  anything  but  the  most  self-denying  de- 
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termination— the  world  would  have  been  none  the 
wiser  for  his  learning  or  labors,  our  country  would 
have  lacked  the  laurels  his  success  won  for  her, 
Mr.  Wilson  would  have  been  omitted  from  the 
rolls  of  fame  and  have  passed  from  among  men,  to 
be  forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  his  corpse  had  be- 
come cold. 

Let  me,  however,  sketch  briefly  the  life  ol  this 
"Memorable  American"  (for  "American"  he 
certainly  must  be  termed,  though  a  native  of  Scot- 
land), and  the  "  Memorable  Facts"  in  his  charac- 
ter and  career  will  be  found  sufficiently  marked  to 
justify  my  selecting  him  for  the  subject  of  my 
first  paper. 

Alexander  Wilson  was  born  at  Paisley,  in  Scot- 
land, on  the  6th  of  July,  1766.  His  father  is  said 
to  have  been  illiterate,  but  a  man  nevertheless  of 
good  active  mind.  His  mother  was  a  superior 
woman,  and  contributed  an  important  part  to  the 
early  instilling  of  good  principles  into  her  son, 
though  she  died  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age. 
Alexander  must  have  given  early  evidences  of  his 
intellectual  tastes  and  mental  vigor,  for  we  arc 
told  that  his  parents  had  determined  to  train  and 
educate  him  for  the  Gospel  Ministry,  and  the 
Scotch  pexsantry  are  not  wont  to  dedicate  less 
than  their  best  to  God's  service.  The  early  death 
of  his  mother,  and  his  father's  second  marriage 
soon  afterwards,  appear  to  have  wrought  a  change 
in  the  current  of  his  life  ;  for  in  his  thirteenth  year 
we  find  him  an  apprentice  to  his  brother-in-law, 
learning  the  trade  of  a  weaver.  Though  faithful 
to  his  master,  he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to 
the  confinement  his  employment  involved.  His 
term  of  apprenticeship  held  him  but  three  years, 
but  he  continued  to  work  at  intervals  at  his  trade 
for  four  more.  His  active  mind  sought  exercise- 
in  composing  poetry  ;  but  as  a  poet,  or  rather  as 
a  poetry-writer,  he  was  certainly  not  successful. 
He  had,  as  yet,  no  foresight  as  to  the  great  career 
before  him;  but,  being  an  ardent  admirer  of  Na- 
ture, he  spent  much  of  his  time  rambling  in  search 
of  material  for  his  poetical  efforts,  which  were 
published  from  time  to  time  in  the  Glasgow  Ad- 
vtrtistr.  Mr.  Duncan,  his  brother-in-law  and  em- 
ployer, about  this  time,  in  the  hope  of  improving 
his  fortunes,  deserted  his  loom,  and  became  a 
traveling  merchant,  in  Scotch  parlance  (a  "  ped- 
in  more  homelv  language)  :  this  was  more 
ronjjenial  to  Alexander's  tastes,  and  he  eaperlv 
joined  Duncan  in  the  venture  ;  he  was  not  so  much, 


however,  a  merchant  as  he  was  a  student  of  Nature. 
He  had  not  discovered  his  life-work,  and  as  yet 
devoted  his  best  energies  to  the  writing  of  poetry, 
and  some  of  his  pieces  won  no  little  favor.  He 
published  a  volume  of  poems,  called  "  Poems,  Hu- 
morous, Satirical,  and  Serious,  by  Alexander  Wil- 
son," and  he  tried  to  act  as  his  own  salesman, 
carrying  his  book  in  his  hand  as  he  traveled  with 
his  pack.  But  it  yielded  him  neither  profit  nor 
fame,  and  he  resolved  to  relinquish  poetry-writing 
— a  resolution  easier  made  than  observed,  and  he 
did  not  relinquish  his  efforts.  [A  copy  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  volume  is  still  preserved,  with  this  in- 
scription on  one  of  its  blank  leaves:  "  I  published 
these  poems  when  only  twenty-two,  an  age  more 
abundant  in  sail  than  ballast.  Reader,  let  this 
soften  the  rigour  of  criticism  a  little.  Gray's 
Ferry,  July  6th,  1804. "]l 

We  approach  now  the  important  era  in  Alex- 
ander Wilson's  life,  when  he  left  his  native  land 
for  that  wherein  he  was  to  achieve  imperishable 
fame  : 

In  the  year  1793,  Mr.  Wilson  was  working  as  a 
journeyman  weaver  in  Paisley,  when  a  violent  dis 
pute  arose  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
weavers.  With  his  peculiar  disposition,  he  could 
neither  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  dispute,  nor 
enter  into  it  in  a  quiet  manner  ;  he  must  go  into 
it,  as  into  everything  that  he  ever  took  part  in,  with 
all  his  energy,  and  he  became  a  leader  upon  the 
side  of  the  weavers.  His  powers  of  satire  and 
rhyming  were  brought  into  full  play,  and  violent, 
bitter  satires  began  to  pour  from  his  pen  against 
the  opposition  party.  These  poetic  philippics  made 
him  very  popular  with  the  weavers,  but  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed  were,  in  the  same 
ratio,  incensed  at  the  author.  One  of  Wilson's 
most  telling  lampoons  was  aimed  at  a  certain 
individual,  who  took  prompt  measures  to  stop  the 
scorching  pen;  the  author's  name  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and,  although  Wilson  was  suspected, 
nothing  could  be  proved  until  one  night  he  was 
arrested  by  some  spies  and  ample  proof  found 
upon  his  person.  His  trial  resulted  in  his  sentence 
to  undergo  a  short  imprisonment  and  to  burn  the 
offensive  libel  at  the  public  cross  of  Paisley. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America,  and  set  himself  resolutely  to  work  at  the 

1  Timr — hi*  thirty-eighth  hirthnSy;  place — then  n  suburb, 
now  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  southwest. 
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loom  to  raise  the  means  to  pay  his  passage  ;  he 
worked  early  and  late,  and  livedso  closely,  that  for 
more  than  four  months,  it  is  said,  his  entire  weekly 
expenditure  did  not  exceed  one  shilling— a  sum, 
even  at  that  time  and  in  a  Scottish  town,  almost 
incredibly  small. 

Having  at  last  accumulated  what  he  thought 
would  suffice,  he  bade  his  friends  good-bye  and 
went  on  foot  to  Port  Patrick,  crossed  over  to  Bel- 
fast, and  embarked  on  the  Swift,  of  New  York. 
The  ship  having  already  her  full  complement  of 
passengers,  Mr.  Wilson  agreed  to  sleep  upon  deck 
throughout  the  passage.  He  arrived  at  New  Castle 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1794,  and  started  on  his 
American  life  with  his  fowling-piece  in  his  hand, 
and  only  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket,  without  a 
friend  or  letter  of  introduction,  or  any  definite 
idea  in  what  manner  he  was  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
In  the  varied  occupations  of  a  weaver,  peddler,  and 
schoolmaster,  he  toiled  on  for  upwards  of  eight 
years,  during  which  time  he  tasked  his  powers  to 
the  utmost  in  his  efforts  at  self-improvement ;  and 
among  the  acquirements  he  made  were  the  arts  of 
drawing,  coloring,  and  etching,  whioh  afterwards 
proved  of  incalculable  use  to  him. 

In  the  pursuit  of  a  living,  Wilson  had  frequently 
changed  the  scene  of  his  labors;  but  at  last  we  find 
him  settled  as  the  teacher  of  Union  School,  King- 
sessing,  a  short  distance  from  Gray's  Ferry,  on 
the  Schuylkill  River.  His  settlement  here  may 
be  noted  as  the  commencement  of  his  career  as  an 
ornithologist,  and  it  was  on  the  banks  of  this  same 
river  Audubon  caught  the  like  inspiration.  Mr. 
Wilson's  school-house  was  near  the  botanical  gar- 
dens of  the  distinguished  Bartram  family.  It  was 
of  John  Bartram  that  Linnaeus  said,  he  was  "the 
greatest  self  taught  botanist  in  the  world;"  and 
it  was  the  same  John  Bartram  who,  at  more  than 
seventy  years  of  age,  undertook  a  journey  to  East 
Florida  in  quest  of  information  in  his  favorite  sci- 
ence. And  William,  John's  son,  was  his  worthy 
successor  in  scientific  research.  It  is  said  that  not 
only  was  he  a  thorough  botanist,  but  he  was  better 
acquainted  with  American  birds  than  any  other 
man  before  Alexander  Wilson.  It  was,  doubtless, 
to  William  Bartram's  counsel  and  assistance  that 
Wilson  was  most  indebted  for  his  first  positive  in- 
terest in  ornithological  study.  Fortunate  was  it 
for  Wilson  that  he  secured  the  Union  School  at 
Kingsessing,  and  thus  became  the  near  neighbor 
of  so  excellent  a  friend  as  William  Bartram 
proved. 
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Mr.  Bartram  possessed  but  few  works  upon  Or- 
nithology, but  he  had  taste  and  judgment  to  assist 
and  advise  Mr.  Wilson  in  the  pursuit  of  the  study 
which  was  beginning  to  engross  his  mind.  And 
so  earnestly  did  the  latter  prosecute  the  study,  that 
ere  long  he  began  researches  independently  of  his 
venerable  friend.  At  first,  his  interest  appears  to 
have  embraced  natural  history  in  general,  but  he 
soon  came  to  the  wise  conclusion  that  birds  alone 
would  form  a  sufficient  study  even  for  his  active 
mind. 

Besides  William  Bartram,  Wilson  found  a  valu- 
able friend  in  Alexander  Lawson,  the  engraver, 
who  did  much  to  restore  a  healthy  tone  to  Wilson's 
mind  when  he  became  depressed  by  the  difficulties 
that  beset  in  his  chosen  path  ;  although  when  he 
seemed  in  danger  of  going  to  the  other  extreme, 
the  same  good  friend  showed  himself  equally 
ready  with  advice  to  restrain  him  from  efforts 
beyond  his  strength  and  ability. 

It  seems  that  as  early  as  1803,  Mr.  Wilson  first 
formed  the  plan  of  an  "American  Ornithology," 
but  it  was  not  till  1S04  that  the  plan  assumed 
definite  proportions.  Both  Bartram  and  Lawson, 
though  they  did  not  doubt  his  ability  and  perse- 
verance, appear  to  have  doubted  the  feasibility  of 
so  vast  an  enterprise.  But  Mr.  Wilson  was  not 
the  man  to  falter  when  once  he  had  determined 
UjK>n  anything,  as  his  letter  before  quoted  and 
remarked  upon  will  show.  In  the  last-mentioned 
year,  after  he  had  spoken  to  his  two  friends  and 
heard  their  objections,  and  had  concluded  to  go 
ahead  notwithstanding  these  objections,  he  wrote 
a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Lawson,  from  which  I  quote: 

"I  am  most  earnestly  bent  on  pursuing  my 
plan  of  making  a  Collection  of  all  the  Birds  in  this 
part  of  North  America.  Now  I  don't  want  you 
to  throw  cold  water,  as  Shakespeare  says,  on  this 
notion,  Qnixoticas  it  may  appear.  I  have  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  building  of  Airy  Castles 
and  brain  Windmills  that  it  has  become  oneof  my 
comforts  of  life,  a  sort  of  a  rough  Bone  that  amuses 
me  when  sated  with  the  dull  drudgery  of  Life." 

And  to  work  he  went  with  his  whole  indomita- 
ble will  and  untiring  energy.  The  length  of  my 
sketch  warns  me  to  tell  the  rest  in  the  briefest 
words  possible  : 

In  October,  1804,  he  set  out  for  the  Falls  of 
Niagara;  and,  wading  on  through  the  mud  and 
snow,  encumbered  with  his  gun  and  fowling  bag, 
the  latter  of  which  was  of  course  always  increasing 
in  bulk,  he  arrived  safely  at  home,  after  an  ab- 
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seencc  of  fifty-nine  days,  (hiring  which  he  had 
walked  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  From 
this  time  forward  Wilson  applied  his  whole  ener- 
gies to  his  ornithological  work,  drawing,  etching, 
and  coloring  all  the  plates  himself;  and  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, a  bookseller  of  Philadelphia,  having  agreed 
lu  run  the  risk  of  publication,  in  1808  the  first 
volume  of  his  "American  Ornithology"  made  its 
appearance.  Another  and  anothervolume  followed, 
and  their  indefatigable  author  traveled  from  one 
end  of  the  American  continent  to  the  other,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  subscribers  to  his  work, 
as  well  as  to  increase  his  collection  of  birds.  In 
181 1  he  thus  writes  to  his  brother:  "Since  Feb- 
ruary, 1810,  I  have  slept  for  several  weeks  in  the 
wilderness  alone,  in  an  Indian  country,  with  my 
gun  and  my  pistols  in  my  bosom  ;  and  have  found 
myself  so  reduced  by  sickness  as  to  be  scarcely 
ahle  to  stand,  when  not  within"  three  hundred 
miles  of  a  white  settlement,  and  under  the  burn- 
ing latitude  of  25  degrees.    I  have,  by  resolution, 


surmounted  all  these  and  other  obstacles,  in  my 
way  to  my  object,  and  now  begin  to  sec  the  blue 
sky  of  independence  open  around  me."  Honors 
as  well  as  profit  soon  after  began  to  |>our  in  upon 
him  ;  he  was  a  member  of  several  learned  societies, 
and  there  was  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe  but 
had  become  a  subscriber  to  the  "  American  Orni- 
thology," when  he  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery, 
in  August,  1813,  which  carried  himoff  in  a  few  days. 

His  body  was  interred  in  the  graveyard  attached 
to  the  old  Swedes'  Church,  in  what  was  then  the 
District  of  Southwark,  now  part  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  The  plain  marble  tomb  over  his 
remains  is  represented  in  our  engraving  below. 

The  "Memorable  Facts"  in  Alexander  Wilson's 
character  and  career  are  so  clearly  defined  as  not 
to  require  recapitulation  here.  But  I  cannot  close 
better  than  with  the  one  remark,  in  the  words  of 
his  biographer,  W.  B.  O.  Peabody :  "There  are 
few  examples  to  be  found  in  literary  history  of 
resolution  equal  to  that  of  Wilson." 
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PARTY  SPIRIT  THREE-SCORE-AND-ELEVEN  YEARS  AGO. 


In  the  March  Monthly,  under  the  head  of 
"Current  Memoranda,"  there  appeared  a  com- 
munication upon  M  Party  Spirit  in  American 
Politics."  A  valued  friend  of  our  magazine,  M. 
M.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Utica,  New  York,  sends  us 
the  following  autograph  letter  from  Gaylord 
Griswold',  which  illustrates  the  known  fact  that 
excessive  and  extravagant  party  spirit  is  not  an 
evil  of  recent  development  in  our  politics,  but 
that  seventy  years  ago  it  wxs  as  violent  as  in  our 
own  day.  It  will  serve  to  afford  us  one  consola- 
tion in  the  midst  of  our  regrets  when  we  read  the 
invectives  hurled  at  all  our  public  men — the  good 
and  pure  no  less  than  the  bad  and  vile — by  certain 
of  their  partisan  opponents,  the  consolation  that 
in  after  years  history  will  sift  out  the  truth.  Mr. 
Griswold's  "Mammoth"  is,  after  the  la]>se  of 
seventy  years,  spoken  of  with  sincere  respect  and 
even  reverence  by  all  classess.  And  so  will  it  be, 
a  generation  after  they  shall  have  passed  .away, 
with  such  of  our  public  men  of  to  day  as  merit 
the  respec  t  and  reverence  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  valuable  footnotes  appended  to  the  letter 
are  by  Mr.  Jones. 

Washington,  February  13,  1804. 
Dear  Walton': 

The  great  Randolph1  is  now  absent  from  the 
house  on  an  affair  of  Honor.    He  offered  a  gross 


1  Gaylord  Griswold  was  born  in  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1765, 
graduated  at  Vale  College  in  1787,  emigrated  to  Herkimer, 
N.  Y.,  then  on  the  borders  of  the  Indian  country,  in  1792, 
whete  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  stand  as  a  lawyer  ami 
politician,  He  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly 
in  1796-7-8,  and  represented  the  Fifteenth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York  in  the  Eighth  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  1S03-5.    He  died  at  Herkimer  in  1S09. 

*  Abraham  L.  Walton,  a  native  of  New  York  City,  and 
known  as  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  fine  literary  Lutes  and 
acquirements  at  Utica,  N.  Y,«  early  in  the  present  century. 
He  was  a  son  of  Abraham  Walton,  of  New  York,  who  with 
his  brothers  Jacob,  William,  and  Gerard  arc  mentioned  in 
Sabine's  Loyalists,  The  family  was  connected  by  marriage 
or  otherwise  with  the  Crugers,  Grahams,  Morrises  Phillipsc*. 
etc.,  and  were  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  high  social 
position,  and  although  Abraham  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  of  New  York  in  1775,  the  whole  family 
were  subsequently  understood  to  be  in  symjwthy  with  the 
British  Ministry. 

*  This  is  understood  to  refer  to  the  celebrated  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Roanoke,  who  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  1799-1829. 


insult  to  one  Alstinc1,  of  N.  Carolina.  Alstine 
I  understand  has  summoned  him  to  the  Field. 
Both  are  absent.  Our  fears  are  that  they  have 
delayed  the  business  with  a  view  of  having  the 
Civil  Authority  interfere.  The  faces  of  the 
Demos  look  sad.  Whispering  parties  in  every 
part  of  the  Capitol — all  asking  the  news — none 
to  give  an  answer — the  house  is  very  thin — Ex- 
pectation high — fears  great — the  Mammoth*  and 
his  Ministers  agitated — the  Atty  General*  asks. 
ivhat  ivill  become  of  us  t  Pistols  ready — surgeons 
;.nd  seconds  agreed  upon — the  Marshal  lookes 
wild  and  steps  quick.  A  delay  is  feared.  So  we 
go.  Some  laugh — some  sigh.  My  wish  is  that 
Alstine  may  take  good  aim.  Threatening  Letters 
have  been  received  by  two  members  of  this,  from 
an  unknown  hand,  threatening  them  if  they  spoke 
as  heretofore  in  defence  of  certain  principles. 
The  persons  receiving  them  are  Elliot'  of  Ver- 


4  This  must  mean  either  Willis  Alston,  who  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  1799-1S03,  or  Willis 
Alston,  Jr.,  who  was  also  a  member  of  Congress  from  North 
Carolina,  1S03-1S15. 

*  This  term  exhibits  the  bitter  partisan  feeling  then  vi 
rife  against  President  Jefferson  on  the  part  of  those  known 
as  Federalists.  In  a  Hudihrastic  ebulition  of  malice  and 
low  wit,  entitled  •*  Democracy  Unveiled,  or  Tyranny  Stripped 
of  the  Garb  of  Patriotism,"  by  Christopher  Caustic,  LL.I). 
(Thomas  Green  Fesscndcni,  printed  at  Boston  in  1S05 — 
Canto  1.,  page  4 —  is  the  following  : 

•'  In  'T<>m  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,'  no  smatterer. 
The  people's  friend,  but  not  their  flatterer, 
I'll  n  it  electioneer  nor  job 
Allure  sage  Mammoth,  nor  king  mob." 
•  Levi  Lincoln,  of  Massachusetts,  was  Attorney  General 
1S01-1S0;,.    He  was  U>rn  in  Massachusetts  May  15,  1749; 
graduated  nt  Harvard  College,  1772;  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  1799-1807  ;  Acting  Secretary  of  Stale 
United  States,  1S07;    Lieutenant    Governor    and  Acting 
Governor   of    Massachusetts,   1807-9.      During  President 
John  Adams's  administration  he  wrote  a  scries  of  political 
papers  called  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  which  were  very  «>l» 
noxious  tn  the  partisans  of  Mr.  Adams.    He  died  April  14, 
1810      With  most  of  the  prominent  friends  of  President 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Lincoln  came  in  for  many  notico  in  the  wi 
of  Mr.  •'  Caustic."    Sec  Canto  vi.,  p.  203. 

"  Had  lawyer  L  n  staid  at  hum--. 

His  honour  might  have  pass'd  >»iih  *  n 
I  or  quite  a  decent  country  squire 
And  no  bad  jury  argufier." 

'  J  .11 

from   1  Sol  to  1S09,  and  died  Nov.  to,  1839, 
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mont  and  Skinner1  of  Massachusette — by  whom 
written  is  unknown.  Unfortunately  Elliot  has 
burned  his — what  Skinner  has  done  with  his  I 
know  not.  All  this  is  of  a  sudden — more  I  hope 
will  come  out  of  it.  It  is  glorious  times  if  men 
may  not  debate  questions  here  without  being 
threatened  !  and  that  by  other  members  on  the 
same  floor. 

Gen'l  Piatt1  I  presume  knows  the  parties  and 
will  enjoy  the  above  news.    Please  to  show  it 


to  any  of  your  friends  you  think  proper— not 
however  to  be  made  public  in  Newspapers — as  I 
will  give  you  the  particulars  in  another  Letter. 
Your  Friend 


1  Thomas  J.  Skinner,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts,  1796-9  and  1S03-4. 

•  Gen.  Jonas  Piatt  then  resided  near  Utic.i,  N.  Y.  He 
hid  represented  part  of  the  district  nuw  represented  by  Mr. 
OrUwr'-.M  in  Congress  in  1799-1801.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  after  holding  many  prominent  places 
became  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  He 
died  m  1834- 


P.  S.  All  the  above  is  among  Democrats. 

N.  B.  Mr.  Dana  of  Conn''  this  moment  informs 
me  that  the  combatants  are  tinder  the  care  of  the 
Marshal — I  was  afraid  of  this — I  am  sorry. 

Most  of  the  men  named  in  these  notes  were 
known  as  prominent  Federalists  and  of  course 
could  never  see  any  good  in  Mr.  Jefferson  after 
he  became  the  leader  of  a  successful  political 
party,  opposed  to  their  views. 


- 
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The  following  old  time  letter'  has  neither  address 
nor  signature,  but  is  endorsed  "Copy  of  a  L' 
from  Mr  Savage,"  the  copy  being  made  about 
the  time  it  was  received  in  Boston  and  forwarded 
to  Ncw|»ort,  Rhode  Island.  We  do  not  know 
certainly  who  the  Mr.  Savage  was;  but  among  the 
early  Boston  business  men,  we  find  "Samuel  Phil- 
lips Savage,  merchant,"  and  learn  that  he  was  a 
"Selectman."  Now,  it  is  easy  to  "guess"  that 
a  public-spirited  man,  as  he  doubtless  was,  getting 
impatient  at  the  "Mails,"  went  to  Albany  in 
quest  of  news,  and  then  wrote  home  details  of  all 
he  saw  and  learned.  We  and  our  readers  will 
have  to  be  content  with  this  "guessing,"  as  we 
have  no  means  of  certainly  determining  Mr.  Sav- 
age's identity.  Of  this  our  readers  can  rest  as- 
sured, the  letter  was  written  at  the  time  of  the  date 
it  bear>,  and  by  a  Mr.  Savage. 

^  Albany  July  7*  1758 

My  last  was  of  the  third  Inst1,  by  Mr  Gun  since 
which  we  have  the  follow**  Intelligence  from  the 
Lake  that  on  y*  4  Inst'  orders  came  out  for  the 

1  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  C.  Mason  for  the  copy 
*  the  "Copy." 


whole  Army  to  Embark  next  Morning  by  sun  rise 
agreable  to  which  they  were  all  in  motion  at  the 
Appointed  time,  had  y*  tents  struck,  made  Up,  and 
put  on  board  with  themselves  all  in  about  a 
Quarter  an  hour  in  y*  greatest  ordr;  and  without 
any  confusion — they  form'd  themselves  into  3 
grand  divisions  composed  of  the  follow"  Regi- 
ments :  as  an  Advanced  Guard  went  300  Whale 
boats  9  men  in  each  commanded  by  Col :  Gage 
on  y*  right  &  Maj'  Rogers  on  the  left — the  van 
was  of  Battoes  22  Men  each — the  right  y*  Regm" 
of  Babcock  Fitch  Worster  &  Johnson  the  Left 
Wolseyof  N.  Jersey  Pribble  Glazien  &  VV-  Wil- 
liams, the  third  Division  on  y*  right  Dotey  it  Rug- 
gles,  on  y*  left  Bagley  &  others  which  I  am  not 
certain  of.  the  Center  was  the  first  &  fourth  Bat- 
talion of  jRoyall  Americans  commanded  by  lord 
How,  I  he  Highlanders  with  the  rest  of  y*  regulars 
— in  the  rear  the  Artillery  &  Stores  with  the 
Generall  brought  up  by  L'  Col'  Partridge,  in  this 
order  they  proceeded  down  y*  lake  by  ten  oclock 
they  had  got  15  Miles  down  &  their  orders  were 
to  land  at  the  advanced  Guard  that  Evening  so 
that  before  thts  there  is  warm  Work  they  Carry*'1 
5  days  Provisions  ready  drest  with  them  besides 
other  Provis",  Gener1  Johnson  Arrived  at  Ft  Ed- 
ward yesterday  with  about  300  Indians  &  is  to 
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proceed  immediately  after  the  Army,  some  time  they  denominated  themselves  Serg"  &  CoDorals 
ago  a  flag  of  Truce  came  in  from  the  Enemy,  to  but  it  has  been  found  out  that  some  of  them  are 
demand  Col;  Schyler  and  others  who  had  not  Ingineers  Colo'  &  none  less  than  a  Captain  among 
returned  Agreable  to  their  Parole  the  Gen',  thought  j  them— the  Army  Cover'd  the  Lake  from  side  to  side 
fit  to  detain  them  which  caused  a  2*  to  Arive  to  which  is  one  mile  &  half  over,  at  the  upper  end  and 
know  the  reason  of  their  Stay  but  these  he  told  in  narrower  places  they  were  obliged  to  form  into 
should  go  down  with  him  with  a  Guard  of  2000  Subdivisions  to  give  themselves  room  to  row  they 
men  because  they  demanded  an  Escort  of  150  men  ,  Extended  from  front  to  rear  full  seven  Miles, 
and  he  has  been  as  good  as  his  word  for  he  placed  !  Thus  far  is  come  to  my  Knowledge, 
them  in  the  Center  with  their  flag  of  Truce  flying,  j     Copy  of  a  L'  from  Mr  Savage. 


A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION. 


By  Samuel  I.  Boardman. 


During  a  late  visit  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
I  had  a  most  agreeable  call  upon  Hon.  John  Rus- 
sell Bartlett,  of  that  city,  who  is  widely  known  as 
a  distinguished  antiquarian  and  scholar,  and  the 
author  of  numerous  valuable  works  upon  the  his- 
tory of  that  State,  prominent  among  which,  arc 
the  volumes  of  its  Colonial  Records,  and  a  history 
of  the  part  taken  by  Rhode  Island  in  the  late  civil 
war.  In  examining  his  rare  and  extensive  library, 
which  has  been  collected  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  during  many  years  of  earnest  and  lov- 
ing effort  devoted  to  it,  I  was  particularly  inter- 
ested in  a  most  unique  and  valuable  collection 
relating  to  our  civil  war,  which  formed  the  gem 
of  his  library,  rendering  it  incomparably  the 
richest  and  most  important  collection,  in  this  de- 
partment at  least,  in  the  country.  It  consists  of 
sixty-seven  large  folio  volumes,  all  uniformly  and 
durably  bound  in  Russia  leather.  Of  these,  sixty 
relate  to  the  history  of  the  war,  giving,  in  chro- 
nological order,  a  complete  account  of  every 
battle,  skirmish,  march  and  engagement — all  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  various 
generals  in  command  of  all  the  divisions— both 
of  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies;  descrip- 
tions of  every  branch  of  the  army  ;  soldiers'  letters, 
incidents  and  narratives — the  whole  consisting  of 
newspaper  cuttings,  from  all  the  leading  American 
journals,  North  and  South,  as  well  as  from  several 
English  papers,  and  all  the  engravings  on  war 
subjects  which  appeared  in  Harper  s  Weekly,  Frank 
Leslie's  Illusrated  Paper,  and  the  London  Illus- 
trated News.    Three  volumes  are  devoted  to  the 


caricatures  of  the  war;  one  to  envelopes  cm- 
bracing  patriotic  and  other  devices;  two  to 
ballads,  and  one  to  fugitive  poetry  selected  from 
the  newspapers.  The  making  of  this  vast  collection 
consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  four 
years,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  valuable  and 
unique  collection  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Bartlett  has  a  collection 
of  nearly  five  thousand  separate  books  and  pam- 
phletsrelating  to  the  rebellion;  or  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  catalogued  by  him  in  his  "Litera- 
ture ofthe  Rebellion,"  which  was  privately  printed 
in  1866,  and  which  consisted  of  6073  titles.  This 
collectibn  is  much  too  large  and  valuable  to  be  re- 
tained by  any  citizen,  or  in  any  private  library, 
and  should  be  purchased  by  our  Government  (if 
the  owner  could  be  induced  to  part  with  it)  and 
deposited  in  the  national  library  of  the  United 
States.  The  materials  which  it  preserves,  necessary 
to  a  just  and  proper  writing  of  the  history  of  the 
great  rebellion,  arc  such  as  could  not  possibly  be 
duplicated;  and  I  think  I  but  express  the  feelings 
of  all  scholars,  and  those  interested  in  our  coun- 
try's history,  when  I  say  it  should  be  owned  by 
our  Government,  and  deposited  in  some  fire-proof 
building.  Its  loss  by  fire  or  other  means,  would 
be  irreparable. 

Mr.  Bartlett  is  the  gentleman  who  acts  as  custo- 
dian of  the  famous  library  of  the  late  John  Carter 
Brown,  of  which  I  should  like  to  give  you  sonic 
account,  from  a  personal  inspection,  had  I  space 
in  this  letter.  I  may  do  so  at  another  time,  if 
agreeable. 
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The  Old  Parsonage  at  Guilford,  Connecticut—  front  view. 

[Probably  «he  oldest  hou»«  »tandin«  in  the  United  Sutct.} 


Under  this  caption  we  propose  to  give,  from 
tune  to  time,  notices,  with  illustrations,  of  some 
of  the  very  old-time  buildings  which  still  stand  at 
too  distant  intervals  through  the  land,  as  precious 
memorials  of  the  times  of  the  Colonies.  In  the 
Mirch  Monthly  we  gave  the  old  Church  at 
Dsrry,  Pennsylvania,  erected  in  1720,  and  now  we 
offer  views  of  a  stone  dwelling  at  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, which  dates  bick  eighty  years  earlier. 

Guilford  is  described  in  a  Gazetteer  open  before 
us  xs  "a  beautiful  pjst  borough  and  township 
of  New  Haven  County,  Connecticut,  on  Long 
Island  Sound,"  etc.  The  description  is  just — it 
i>  •beautiful,"  and,  even  ignoring  the  delightful 
watering- place,  about  a  mile  from  the  village,  it 
repays  a  summer  visit.  Its  Churches,  Academy, 
and  dwellings  are  tasty,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
ample  means  and  the  culture  of  its  people,  while 
the  large  number  of  shade-trees  which  line  its 
streets  and  the  handsome  gardens  attached  to  many 


of  the  residences  impart  a  refreshingly  cool  and 
inviting  aspect  to  the  village  in  the  summer  months. 

And  to  the  antiquarian  and  to  him  who  delights 
in  studying  the  signs  and  tokens  of  the  early  times 
of  our  country,  Guilford  offers 'its  full  proportion 
of  most  attractive  studies.  Among  the  most 
striking  of  its  old  buildings  is  the  stone  dwelling 
illustrated  upon  this  page  and  the  next. 

Guilford  was  settled  in  1639,  the  settlers  com- 
prising a  congregation  of  "Puritans,"  under  the 
pastoral  lead  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield.1  The 
intensely  religious  character  of  the  early  immi- 
grants to  New  England,  caused  them  to  regard 


•  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  the  first  minister  of  Guilford, 
Connecticut,  wns  the  only  son  of  an  opulent  English  lawyer, 
and  was  born  in  1597.  Hi*  father,  intending  him  for  the 
lejjal  profession,  gave  him  an  education  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  also  at  the  inns  of  court,  but  the  son,  preferring 
the  ministry,  took  orders,  and  obtained  (he  rich  living  of 
Oaklv,  in  Surrey,  where  he  entertained  the  Puritan  divines 
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their  pastors  with  special  veneration — made  the 
pastors  actually,  if  not  always  theoretically,  the 
leaders  and  chiefs  of  their  respective  communities. 
Hence,  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  in  founding  a 
city  or  town  was  the  providing  of  a  residence  for 
the  pastor,  and  this  residence  it  was  their  care  to 
make  worthy  of  his  high  station.  So  was  it  with 
the  Guilford  settlers— they  had  no  sooner  pro- 
vided for  a  church  edifice  than  the  pastor's  home 
was  planned  and  erected,  and  this  home  still 
stands,  in  good  repair,  and  is  to  day  occupied  as  a 
dwelling — of  this  old  parsonage  our  engravings 
afford  an  excellent  picture.  It  was  completed  ami 
occupied  early  in  1640.    The  stone  was  brought 


during  the  1 ,311  dean  persecution.  In  1639  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  l.eele,  Simuel  De*ho- 
rough,  and  John  Iloadlcy,  became  the  founder  of  Guilford. 
I.ccte  was  successively  Governor  <>(  the  Colonics  of  New 
Haven  and  Connecticut,  Desborough  KM  a  relative  of 
Cromwell,  and,  returning  to  Kugtand,  became  Ijord  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland.  Hoadley  also  returned  to  England,  and 
was  chaplain  at  the  Castle  ol  Edinburgh.  Whitfield  returned 
in  1650,  and  died  in  the  ministry  at  the  city  of  Winchester. 
He  was  a  good  scholar,  a  distinguished  divine,  and  an 
excellent  preacher.  He  published  "  An  Account  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,"  besides  several 
other  work*. 


in  hand-barrows  from  a  ledge  at  quite  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  site  of  the  house. 
The  walls  are  two  feet  thick,  the  wood- work  of  the 
most  substantial,  though  not  clunky,  sort.  The 
cement  used  in  the  walls  is  harder  than  the  stone. 
Neither  externally  nor  internally  has  it  undergone 
any  perceptible  change,  except  that  a  few  years 
since  some  of  the  rooms  were  plastered.  The 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  that  have  passed 
over  it  have  had  no  ill  effects  upon  the  quaint, 
massive  structure,  and  if  "improvement"  can  be 
1  made  to  withhold  its  destructive  hands,  it  will 
doubtless  stand  while  the  nation  stands. 

In  1650  or  '51,  Mr.  Whitfield  resigned  the 
pastorate  and  returned  to  England.  The  strong 
parsonage  was  soon  after  made  to  do  duty  as  a 
fort  to  protect  the  rtsidents  thereabout  from  the 
assaults  of  hostile  Indians,  and  many  years  later 
still  it  served  as  a  place  of  shelter  from  the  shot 
and  shells  of  the  British  men-ofwar  during  the 
Revolution. 

Tradition  tells  little  of  romance  of  this  sober 
I  old  edifice,  beyond  the  interesting  fait  that  the 
first  marriage  among  the  Guilfordites  was  solemn- 
ized in  its  "  best  room,"  and  it  is  added  that  the 
wedding  feast  comprised  pork  and  beans. 
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YANKEEISMS  TRACED  HOME. 

By  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 


What  flippant,  unobserving  critics  often  call 
Yankccisms,  or  localisms,  might,  if  traced  to 
their  origin,  be  found  not  only  significant  but  in 
a  high  degree  appropriate.  Perhaps  no  part  of 
the  country  bus  so  nearly  preserved  the  terse,  ex- 
pressive, and  primitive  language  of  Shukspeare, 
Milton,  and  the  learned  translators  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  State  of  Maine;  and  perhaps  these  writings 
are  more  familiarly  known  there  than  anywhere 
else,  at  home  or  abroad,  most  especially  those  of 
Milton.  Her  severe  climate  and  thin  soil  present 
few  attractions  to  the  immigrant,  and  hence  her 
population  is  nearly  free  from  foreign  admixture. 
For  a  long  number  of  years,  likewise,  she  was 
held  as  an  appendage  to  the  State  of  Massac  hu 
setts,  which  aided  not  a  little  in  giving  her  an 
isolated  provincial  c  haracter,  um  onducive  to 
charge  or  progress.  In  this  way  her  inhabitants, 
though  not  a  whit  behind  those  of  any  other 
State  in  enterprise,  intelligence,  or  culture,  hav- 
ing supplied  a  large  quota  to  the  literature  of  the 
country,  have  preserved  a  dialect  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, and  which  may  strike  a  stranger  as  odd,  if 
not  uncultivated.  It  has  received  various  names, 
such  as  Yankee  style,  Downing  style,  etc.,  but  is, 
in  fact,  the  finest,  truest,  and  most  apposite  mode 
of  language  which  a  strong  direct  utterance  can 
require;  the  language  in  which  Shakspeare  found 
freedom  and  space  for  his  great  conceptions,  and 
Milton  for  his  sublime  imaginings. 

The  ridicule  of  those  ignorant  of  this  fact  has 
served  to  banish  many  words  from  the  lips  of  the 
polite,  which  might  justly  be  retrieved;  and  even 
amongst  those  who  do  not  affect  high  culture  the 
quaint,  and  often  most  beautiful,  old  modes  of 
expression  are  fast  falling  into  disuse.  People  arc- 
being  ridiculed  out  of  their  mother  tongue. 
They  are  laying  aside  legitimate  honor;  becoming 
"shorn  of  their  beams ;"  losing  the  links  which 
bound  them  to  the  kings  of  literature,  and  to  the 
stately  men  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  all 
because  a  class  of  worldlings  point  the  finger  at 
them. 

This  is  much  to  l>e  regretted,  but  there  is  no 
help  for  it,  unless  people  will  learn  to  elaborate 
their  own  opinions,  and  have  their  "  own  sweet 
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will"  in  the  mode  of  expressing  them,  instead  of 
being  cuffed  into  receiving  them  second  hand  from 
second  hand  thinkers  abroad.  I  was  once  struck 
by  overhearing  a  comely  housewife  say  to  her 
small  servant,  in  a  country  town  of  Maine, 

"  Now,  Jane,  don't  dally ;  do  up  your  chores, 
and  then  you  shall  play." 

She  blushed  cx<cedingly  at  my  expressions  of 
delight,  as  if  a  touch  of  sarcasm  might  be  in- 
volved ;  but  when  I  explained  to  her  thai  she 
was  Shakspcarean,  and  that  he  spoke  of  her  who 
docs  the  "  meanest  c  hores,"  and  I  took  the  book 
and  showed  her  how,  in  her  very  language,  the 
brave  John  Talbot  implored  his  messenger  to 
"daily  not,"  she  promised  to  adhere  to  this  her 
fine  vocabulary. 

No  glossary  is  needed  to  Shakspeare  in  this  my 
native  State,  where  those  who  read  find  only 
household  words.  The  school-boy  who  overleaps 
a  long  word  has  skipped  it,  as  Arviragus,  at  the 
sight  of  the  dead  Imogen,  would  rather 

"  Have  skipped  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty." 

The  appetite  is  cloyed,  pronounced  "tired." 
as  in  the  days  of  Chaucer.  Shakspeare  makes 
Bolingbrokc  interrogate, 

"  Or  dey  the  hungry  etlge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ?" 

In  Maine,  they  call  an  ill-omen  an  ahodement, 
as  Shakspeare  did,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  allow  the 
word  to  become  obsolete.  The  hypocritical,  ruth- 
less Gloucester  says  to  King  Edward, 
"  Many  men  that  ituml.lc  at  the  threshold 
Arc  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within." 
Ktsn  E  -  Tush,  man,  aMtmients  mu^t  not  now  affright  us." 

One  who  is  dejected  is  all  amort,  as  the  pro 
voicing  Petruchio  says  to  Kate, 

••  IIow  fares  my  Kate?    What,  swectinp,  all  amort/" 

Atomy,  as  "anatomy  of  a  man,"  meaning  an 
exceedingly  mean,  contemptible  one,  as  the 
Hostess,  in  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
exclaims,  ''Thou  atomy,  thou!" 

Bootless  is  the  word  for  an  unavailing  effort, 
as  when  the  gentle  Miranda  says  to  Prospero, 
after  the  storm, 

You  have  often 
Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am.  hat  stopped, 
And  left  mc  to  a  bootless  inqui»ition." 
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It  would  seem  that  this  word  is  in  common  use 
in  England,  judging  from  the  title  of  one  of 
Wordsworth's  poems,  which  gave  rise  to  the  quaint 
criticism  of  Mary  Lamb.  Her  brother  Charles 
having  repeated  the  title  of,  "  What  is  the  cure 
for  a  bootless  bean  ?"  she  replied, 

"  I  don't  know,  unless  it  be  a  shoeless  pea." 

Fadge  is  the  common  word  to  make  fit,  as  the 
disguised,  Viola  exclaims, 

-  How  will  this  fadgt  f    My  master  loves  her  dcarty." 

A  gritMle-t  ake  in  New  Kngland  is  still  called  a 
flap  jack,  as  says  the  Fisherman  in  Pericles, 

'•  Come,  thou  shall  go  home,  and  we  will  have  flesh  for 
holyday-,  lish  for  failing  days,  and  morco'cr  puddings  and 
fiap-jacks." 

An  idiot  is  a  natural,  as  Trinculo,  in  the  Tem- 
pest, exclaims,  "  Lord,  quoth  he  !  that  a  monster 
should  be  such  a  natural."  Ninny  is  used  in  the 
ancient  sense,  as  where  Caliban,  fretting  at  the 
interruptions  of  the  invisible  Ariel,  cries,  "  What 
a  pied  ninny  is  this  !" 

The  cant  phrase,  pickers  ami  stealers,  for  the 
fingers,  is  used  by  Hamlet. 

Ri  ttKNCKANTZ.    "  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me." 
Hamlet.    "  So  I  do  still,  liy  these  pickers  and  stealers." 

They  still  speak  of  a  proud  stomach,  as  was  said 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  Her  proud  stomach  could 
bear  no  will  but  her  own." 

They  have  a  conceit  of  what  will  follow,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Queen  of  Richard,  who  says, 

••  Conceit  is  still  deriving 
From  some  fear  filtvn  grid." 

As  for  the  merry  knight,  that  huge  bundle  of 
wit  and  sensual  wickedness,  one  might  surmise  he 
had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Maine  and  scattered  his 
airy  phrases  "thick  as  blackberries."  and  "as 
merry  as  a  cricket,"  which  we  hear  in  every- 
body's mouth  there.  Perha|«  the  wit  there  is  as 
near  Falstathan  as  is  compatible  with  the  severity 
of  their  morals. 

Good,  conscientious  people,  they  do  not  swear, 
but  cry  "A  plague  upon  it !"  as  did  the  irritated 
Hotspur.  The  women  never  swear  "  a  good  mouth- 
filling  oath."  as  he  bade  the  gentle  Kate  in  proof 
she  was  a  lady;  but  you  hear,  "  As  true  as  I  live," 
"  As  sure  as  day,"  like  the  wife  of  Percy. 

Your  pardon,  reader  mine,  but  spue  and  puke 
are  the  expressive  words  still  in  vogue,  which 
Carlyle  has  re  introduced  into  literature,  but  are 
even  too  significant ;  though  the  Scripture  phrase, 


"I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth,"  and 
the  "infant,  muling  and  puking  in  its  nurse's 
arms,"  in  Shakspeare,  might  plead  justification. 
So,  too,  the  word  sick  is  used  in  its  original  sense, 
the  flimsy  word  ///  never  having  made  its  way  in  a 
community  where  people  talk  as  Shakspeare  did; 
who  still  say,  with  Imogen, 

"  I  should  l>c  sick. 
But  that  my  resolution  holds  me." 

And  again, 

"  I  km  very  sick  ; 
So  sick  I  am  not— yet  I  am  not  well." 

A  graceless  youth  they  call  runagate,  as  Colin 
did;  a  pretext  is  a. fetch,  as  with  poor  Lear;  to 
go,  is  to  budge,  as  with  the  dainty  Ariel.  They 
tell  of  a  pack  of  lies,  a  pack  of  nonsense,  as  did 
Proteus  of  a  "pack  of  sorrows."  Admire  is  used 
in  its  primitive  sense,  to  wonder  at,  be  astonished. 

"  I  perceive  lhe*e  lord* 
At  this  rencontre  do  so  much  admire 
Th.it  they  devour  their  reason." 

So,  too,  their  infants,  unadulterated,  do  not 
nnrse,  but  "suck,"  as  did  those  of  the  hardy 
Lady  Macbeth, 

1  have  given  sttek,  and  know 
How  tender  'lis  to  love  the  babe  that  mi/ks  me." 

Which  is  touchingly  motherly — so  far,  no  far- 
ther. Lamb  and  Wordsworth  use  the  word.  "The 
Gipsey  Mother,"  by  the  former,  was  rejected  by 
the  London  publishers,  as  being  too  outspoken  in 
this  respect. 

The  babies  do  not  worry,  they  are  "tetchy,"  as 
was  the  infancy  of  the  imprisoned  Juliet,  and  as 
the  tristful  mother  of  Richard  the  Third  declares, 
that 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancic." 

A  report,  a  rumor,  is  still  called  a  bruit,  after 
the  manner  of  the  faith  bereaved  Timon, 

"  I  am  not  one 
That  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it ;" 

and  the  word  is  thus  used  by  the  Evangelist  John. 
To  be  ready  of  speech,  is  to  have  a  glib  tongue. 

"  All  Ho  follow  fuming  there 
As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures  as 
Of  grave  and  severe  quality." 

Witticisms  are  quillets  ;  to  find  fault,  is  to  carp; 
a  vexation  is  a  pother,  as  in  Coriolanus  ;  to  weep 
bitterly  is  to  take  on;  a  frill  is  a  wimple. 
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I  might  go  on,  and  cite  farther  a  whole  vocabu- 
lary of  words  not  used  by  the  vulgar,  but  the  par- 
lance of  cultivated  people,  going  to  prove  that 
what  are  called  Yankeeisms  are  Shakspearisms, 
Miltonisms.  The  word  homely  is  still  applied  to 
plain  features,  as  Milton  uses  it. 

"  II  is  for  komtly  features  to  keep  home ; 
They  had  their  name  thence." 

Ugly  is  used  in  a  moral,  not  physical  sense.  The 


legitimate  word  guess,  so  interdicted  as  Yankee,  is 
constantly  used  by  the  best  authors,  from  Chaucer 
to  Byron.  Let  us  trace  provincialisms  home,  and 
perhaps  it  will  afford  testimony  to  a  long  descent 
from  high  culture.  In  the  old  homestead  of  my 
grandfather  was  to  be  found  the  best  writings  of 
the  i>criod  of  the  Commonwealth,  down  to  the 
times  of  our  great  Revolution,  and,  reading  these 
from  childhood,  I  had  to  learn,  later  in  life,  that 
these  phrases  were  Yankeeisms. 


TIDBITS  FOR  ANTIQUARIAN  EPICURES. 


A  well-preserved  copy  of  the  first  number  of 
The  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Adver- 
tiser, dated  "August  20th,  1773,"  having  come 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend1  of  the  Monthly  and 
its  readers,  he  has  evinced  his  unselfishness  by 
copying  some  of  its  curious  contents  for  our 
pages. 

The  publisher  was  evidently  a  man  of  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  had  he  lived  in  our  day  his 
paper  would  doubtless  have  rivaled  our  leading 
newspapers  ;  he  announces  in  good  bold  type: 

"In  order  to  procure  news  from  the  North,  as 
well  as  1  British  ami  Irish  pajjers,'  and  be 
enabled  to  publish  the  freshest  advices,  the 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  William  Goddard, 
proposes  to  establish  a  weekly  Rider,  who  is  to 
set  out  from  Philadelphia  early  on  .Monday  morn- 
ing, and  to  arrive  in  Baltimore  on  Tuesday 
evening,  with  papers  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  &c,  so  that 
the  news  can  be  had,  and  forwarded  to  Annat.olis 
and  the  lower  counties  on  Thursday  morning, 
Several  Hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  •  King's 
Post.'  " 

The  Journal  and  Advertiser  contained,  for  its 
day.  a  large  amount  of  "  s|>ecial correspondence," 
from  which  a  few  brief  extracts  are  worth  repro- 
ducing 

"New  York,  August  12  [1773.] 
The  sloop  Mississippi,  Capt  Goodrich,  with  the 
Connecticut  Military  Adventurers  arrived  here 
from  the  Mississippi,  but  last  from  Pensacola, 
the  16th  ult.  The  country  they  went  to  explore 
they  like  well  having  laid  out  23  townships  at 
the  Natchez. 

1  Mr.  Jurno  H.  Carr. 


"Within  this  fortnight  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred passengers  have  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
Ireland. 

"  The  form  of  government  of  the  new  Province 
on  the  Ohio  is  received  at  Philadelphia;  and  the 
whole  business  relative  to  it  will  be  finished  by 
the  July  Packet." 

"  Pensacola,  July  12,  1773. 

"  By  the  vessel  that  carries  this  to  you,  goes  the 
committee  sent  out  by  tbe  Military  Adventurers, 
for  exploring  the  lands  on  the  Mississippi.  These 
gentlemen  (who  have  been  very  indefatigable  in  the 
execution  of  their  commission)  return  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  soil,  climate,  and  great  natural 
advantages  of  this  country ;  and  indeed  it  would 
l>e  no  easy  task  to  find  a  rational  objection  in 
either.  The  settlement  of  that  i>art  of  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  Natchez,  goes  on  witii 
considerable  rapiditv ;  exclusive  of  above  foil" 
hundred  families  that  within  the  last  six  week> 
have  come  down  the  Ohio  from  Virginia  and  the 
Carol  inas,  no  less  than  four  vessels  have  arrived 
from  North  Carolina  only,  filled  with  inhabitants. 
Parson  Sweezy,  with  his  little  j>arty  from  New 
Jersey,  are  safely  arrived,  and  began  their  settle 
ment  on  the  lands  reserved  for  them." 

Mr.  Goddard  had  an  eye  to  the  advertising 
columns,  which  are  well  filled,  and  we  should 
judge  must  have  been  reasonably  remunerative. 
Among  the  more  conspicuous  is  the  following : 

"Mount  Vernon  in  Virginia,  July  >5#  1 773- 

"The  Subscriber  having  obtained  Patents  for 
upwards  of  TWENTY  THOUSAND  Acres  of 
LAND,  on  the  Ohio  and  Great  Kanhawa  (Ten 
Thousand  of  which  are  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  first  mentioned  river,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  two  Kanhawas,  and  the  remainder  on  the 
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Great  Kanhawa,  or  New  Rivtr,  from  the  mouth, 
or  near  it,  upwards,  in  one  continued  survey)  pro- 
poses to  divide  the  same  into  any  sized  tenements 
that  may  be  desired,  and  lease  them  iqjon  mode- 
rate terms,  allowing  a  reasonable  number  of  years 
rent  free,  provided,  within  the  space  of  two  years 
from  next  October,  three  acres  for  every  fifty  con- 
tained in  each  lot,  and  proportionably  for  a  lesser 
quantity,  shall  be  cleared,  fenced  and  tilled  ;  and 
that,  by  or  before  the  time  limited  for  the  com- 
.  mencement  of  the  first  rent,  five  acres  for  every 
hundred,  and  proportionably  as  above,  shall  be 
enclosed  and  laid  down  in  good  grass  for  meadow; 
and  moreover,  that  at  least  fifty  good  fruit  trees 
for  every  like  quantity  of  land  shall  be  planted  on 
the  premises. 

"  Any  persons  inclinable  to  settle  on  these 
lands  may  be  more  fully  informed  of  the  terms  by 
applying  to  the  subscriber,  near  Alexandria,  or  in 
his  absence  to  Mr.  I.UND  WASHINGTON  ;  and 
would  do  well  in  communicating  their  intentions 
before  the  ist  of  October  next,  in  order  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  lots  may  be  laid  off  to  answer 
the  demand. 

"  As  these  lands  are  among  the  first  which  have 
been  surveyed  in  the  part  of  the  country  they  lie 
in,  it  is  almost  needless  to  premise  that  none  can 
exceed  them  in  luxuriance  of  soil,  or  convenience 
of  situation,  all  of  them  lying  uj»on  the  banks 
either  of  the  Ohio  or  Kanhawa,  and  abounding 
with  fine  fish  and  wild  fowl  of  various  kinds,  as 
also  in  most  excellent  meadows,  many  of  which 
(by  the  bountiful  hand  of  nature)  are,  in  their 


present  state,  almost  fit  for  the  scythe.  From 
every  part  of  these  lands  water  carriage  is  now 
had  to  Fort  Pitt,  by  an  easy  communication  ;  and 
from  Fort  Pitt,  up  the  Monongaheta,  to  Retistont, 
vessels  of  convenient  burthen  may  and  do  pass 
continually;  from  whence  by  means  of  Cheat 
Riier,  and  other  navigable  branches  of  the  Monon- 
gahela,  it  is  thought  the  portage  to  Potowmack 
may,  and  will,  be  reduced  within  the  compass  of 
a  few  miles,  to  the  great  ease  and  convenience  of 
the  settlers  in  transporting  the  produce  of  their 
lands  to  market.  To  which  may  be  added,  that 
as  patents  have  now  actually  passed  the  seals  for 
the  several  tracts  here  offered  to  be  leased,  settlers 
on  them  may  cultivate  and  enjoy  the  lands  in 
peace  and  safety,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled 
counsels  respecting  a  new  colony  on  the  Ohio ; 
and  as  no  right  money  is  to  be  paid  for  these  lands, 
and  quitrent  of  two  shillings  sterling  a  hundred 
demandable  some  years  hence  only,  it  is  highly 
presumable  that  they  will  always  be  held  upon  a 
more  desirable  footing  than  where  both  these  are 
laid  on  with  a  very  heavy  hand.  And  it  may  not 
be  amiss  further  to  observe,  that  if  the  scheme  for 
establishing  a  new  government  on  the  Ohio,  in 
the  manner  talked  of,  should  ever  be  effected, 
these  must  be  among  the  most  valuable  lands  in 
it,  not  only  on  account  of  the  goodness  of  soil, 
and  the  other  advantages  above  enumerated,  but 
from  their  contiguity  to  the  seat  of  government, 
which  more  than  probable  will  be  fixed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  A'anharoa. 

"GEORGE  WASHINGTON." 


STEAM  FIRE-ENGINES  AND  THEIR  INVENTOR. 

Bv  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D. 


Steam  fire-engines  are  now  in  common  use  in 
all  of  our  great  cities.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  that  the  inventor  of  the  machine  is  yet 
living  amongst  us — Captain  John  Ericsson,  of 
New  York  city,  who  is  better  known  to  our  citi- 
zens as  the  constructor  of  the  Monitor,  that  de- 
stroyed the  ram  Merrimac,  in  Hampton  Roads,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  late  civil  war. 

I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  his  invention, 
which  I  have  lately  received  from  him,  in  response 
to  my  request  for  such  information.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 

Captain  Ericsson  designed  the  first  steam  fire- 


engine,  in  London,  in  1828.  It  was  mounted  on 
a  rude  carriage  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
working  cylinder  was  twelve  inches  in  diameter, 
placed  vertically,  a  double-acting  force  pump  of 
eight  and  half  inchesdiameter  being  placed  on  each 
side,  operated  by  means  of  a  cross-bead  attached 
to  the  piston-rod  of  the  steam  cylinder.  The 
machine  was  thoroughly  tested  by  throwing  jets  of 
water  varying  from  one  inch  to  one  and  one-quarter 
inch  diameter,  to  the  top  of  the  chimneys  of  cer- 
tain breweries.  The  boiler  was  cylindrical  and 
placed  vertically;  the  furnace,  slightly  conical, 
being  also  vertical.    The  heated  air  and  products 
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Ericsson's  Stf.am  Fire-Engine. 


of  combustion  passed  off  through  a  helical  flue 
wound  around  the  furnace,  and  terminating  at  the 
top  of  the  boiler.  The  air  for  supporting  the  com- 
bustion was  supplied  by  a  reciprocating  blowing 
machine  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  trials  of  this  machine  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  Mr.  J.  Braithwaite,  at  whose  expense  the  first 
steam  fire-engine  was  built,  decided  to  make  ano- 
ther, to  be  mounted  on  a  light  frame  supported  on 
springs,  suitable  to  be  run  on  the  pavement  for  prac- 
tical pur]>oscs.  Accordingly,  Captain  Ericsson 
forthwith  designed  the  second  steam  fire-engine. 
The  work  was  pushed  vigorously,  the  machine  prov- 
ing a  perfect  success  on  first  trial.  Shortly  after  its 
completion,  the  memorable  conflagration  at  the 
Argyle  Rooms  offered  a  chance  for  testing  the 
engine  in  actual  practice.  An  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  this  new  fire-extinguisher  may  be  found 
in  the  Afechanic's  Magazine  for  February  13,  1830. 

Having  thus  originated,  elaborated,  and  per- 
fected the  new  system,  Captain  Ericsson  claims  to 
be  the  father  of  steam  fire-engines  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  cheerfully  admits  that  but  for  the  confidence 
and  liberality  of  his  friend  John  Braithwaite  it 
would  not  have  been  in  his  power,  at  that  time,  to 
put  his  invention  into  practice.    It  is  proper  to 


mention  that  Ericsson  designed  two  other  steam 
fire-engines  ordered  from  Braithwaite's  establish- 
ment, at  about  the  same  time,  namely,  one  for 
the  Liverpool  docks  and  one  for  the  Prussian 
government. 

Captain  Ericsson  is  a  native  of  Sweden,  where 
he  was  born,  in  the  province  of  Wermeland,  in 
1803.  He  was  familiar,  from  childhood,  with  the 
machinery  of  mines,  for  his  father  was  a  miner. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Count  Platen,  the  |)ersonal  friend  of  King  Berna- 
dotte,  and  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  of  engineers. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  entered  the  Swe- 
dish army  as  an  ensign,  and  his  talent  asan  engineer 
was  very  useful  to  that  army.  Having  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  flame-engine,  he  obtained  leave  to 
visit  England,  and  there,  with  the  assistance  of 
Braithwaite,  he  perfected  the  steam  fire-engine 
above  described.  He  resigned  his  commission, 
devoted  himself  to  mechanical  pursuits,  and  per- 
fected many  useful  inventions.  Of  these  inven- 
tions, and  especially  of  those  connected  with  rail- 
way and  navigation,  allotted  space  will  not  allow 
descriptions. 

Captain  Ericsson  came  to  America  in  1839,  and 
settled  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  has  since 
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mldfdi  Al  that  time  the  writer  was  a  rncmlrfr  circles,  presented  to  us  a  beautiful  drawing  and 
the  Hoard  til  Ibrcrtors  of  the  Mcr  hanir's  Institute  spc  ifirations  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  of  which  the 
of  that  l-ity.  After  the  great  fire  in  New  York  in  accompanying  engraving  is  a  reduced  copy,  an 
|)ri  rmhrr.  1815,  the  Mlbjerl  of  fire-extinguishers  eler  troupe  of  which  lias  been  kindly  lent  to  the 
iM  Mipicd  the  attention  of  mechanic*  and  inventors  writer  for  publication  in  the  Monthly.  It  has 
inn  lurgr  dearer.  To  stimulate  invention  in  that  never  before  been  published.  For  this  invention 
direction,  We  offered  the  great  gold  medal  of  the  —an  improvement  on  those  he  produced  in  Eng- 
ine it  lit  r  for  the  In-st  design  of  a  steam  fire-engine,  gland — Captain  Ericsson  received  the  great  gold 
Very  soon  afterwards  Captain  Kricsson,  then  medal  of  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  the  only  one 
almost  unknown  in  this  country  beyond  scientific  ever  awarded  by  that  society. 


THE  FIRST  ARMED  RESISTANCE,  AND  THE  FIRST  BLOODSHED 

OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

By  John  H.  Tash. 


It  was  in  the  quiet  town  of  Salem  that,  on  the 
j6th  of  February,  the  first  overt  act  of  armed  re- 
bellion was  committed — the  precursor  of  eight 
.  years  of  war,  terrible  but  glorious,  during  which 
the  American  people  were  to  learn  the  fearful  price 
of  liberty,  and  to  teach  the  world  the  sublime 
lesson  of  how  much  an  intelligent,  God-fearing 
people  could  endure  and  do  when  compelled  to 
struggle  for  liberty. 

This  first  act  of  armed  resistance  was  bloodless. 
The  leaders  of  the  movements  of  the  Patriots  had 
not  yet  matured  their  plans,  and  were  not  ready  to 
permit  actual  fighting.  Hence,  the  Salem  resist 
ance  was  simply  an  indic  ation  of  the  development 
of  a  warlike  spirit.  So  intense,  however,  was  the 
indignation  of  the  people  becoming,  at  the  unjus- 
tifiable acts  of  the  British  authorities,  that  on  the 
13th  of  the  ensuing  month,  March,  an  actual  col- 
lision was  brought  on  by  the  British  army,  and  a 
life  was  offered  up  in  behalf  of  American  liberty. 
This  was  at  Westminster,  Vermont,  and  came  to 
pass  thus : 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  some  time  for  the 
British  King,  or  his  ministry  to  appoint  the  Judges 
and  juries  in  the  several  courts,  and,  as  might  be 
supposed,  courts  thus  constituted  paid  little  heed 
to  the  rights  of  the  colonists;  indeed,  "justice" 
was  simply  a  farce.  At  last,  the  Vermonters 
determined  that  these  courts  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  British  authorities  attempted  to  hold 
court  in  the  court-house,  then  standing  in  West- 
minster. The  colonists  were  bound  that  no  court 
should  be  held — so  they  armed  themselves  and 
attacked  and  drove  the  court  from  the  court-house. 


In  return,  the  British  attacked  the  colonists,  and 
a  man  named  William  French  fell  dead  from  the 
fire  of  the  soldiers,  and  Hugh  Houghton  was  fatally 
wounded. 

In  1872  the  State  of  Vermont  made  an  appro- 
priation for  a  monument  to  French,  in  Westmin- 
ster, which  now  stands  about  six  feet  from  the 
place  where  French  was  buried.  A  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  William  C.  Bradley,  (formerly  Con- 
gressman from  Vermont)  a  few  years  ago,  erected 
a  tomb  almost  over  the  grave  of  French,  hence  the 
reason  of  the  monument  not  standing  over  the 
grave.  A  small  slab  stands  within  a  foot  of  the 
front  of  the  front  side  of  the  tomb  to  tell  the 
exact  sjxjt  of  the  grave,  and  on  it  is  the  following 
inscription,  copied  literally: 

In  memory  of  William  French, 

Son  of  Nathaniel  French, 
Who  was  shot  at  Westminster. 
March  ye  13th,  1775. 
by  the  hand*  of  Cruel  Ministerial  tools  of  George  ye  3d. 
In  the  Courthouse  at  1 1  a  Clock  at  Night, 
In  the  22(1  year  of  his  age, 

Below  this  are  the  following  lines: 

Here  William  French  his  body  lies 
For  murder  his  Blood  for  Vengeance  cries. 
King  George  the  thin!  his  Tory  crew 
that  with  a  brawl  his  heart  Shot  threw 
For  Lil»erty  and  his  Countrys  Good, 
he  lust  his  Life,  his  Dearest  blood. 

Note. — We  omit  Mr.  Tash's  interesting  account 
of  the  scenes  at  I*xington  and  Concord,  as  we 
have  already  in  this  number  given  a  long 
on  this  subject. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  Kissing  the  Rod;'  etc.,  etc. 


chapter  vt. — A  despekate  deed  ( Continued). 

"It  is  because  I  think  what  I  am  doing,  that  I 
set  the  need  for  stopping  this  lad's  tongue,"  said 
Heath,  between  his  clenched  teeth,  his  eyes  like 
deep  set  coals  glowing  in  his  head,  and  his  hand 
still  plucking  in  his  breast. 

"Stay!"  said  the  captain,  still  in  a  whisper, 
and  pulling  at  Heath's  coat.  "  Come  aside  for  an 
instant — come  over  here — let  us  talk  this  out,  and 
do  nothing  rashly.    My  risk  is  as  great  as  yours !" 

"Is  it?"  said  Heath,  who  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "  I  was  not 
aware  of  that.  But,  anyhow,  it's  great  enough. 
Too  great  to  be  played  with,  I  say." 

"Don't  make  it  greater,"  said  Stiriley,  with 
intense  earnestness.  "  For  the  last  month  I  have 
lived  in  a  hell  u]>on  earth,  owing  to  your  rashness! 
Night  and  day  I  have  but  one  thought  in  my  head, 
one  scene  before  my  eyes  !  Don't  create  another 
gho^t  to  haunt  me,  or  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  When  you  have  finished  raving,  ]>erhaps  you 
will  say  what  would  you  propose  to  do  with  this 
man?"  said  Heath.  "You've  heard  his  avowal  of 
what  he  knows." 

"Do  anything  with  him — anything  but  one!" 
said  Studlcy,  holding  up  his  trembling  hand  to 
emphasize  his  words.  "Make  him  take  a  solemn 
oath  never  to  reveal  what  he  has  become  ac- 
quainted with  to-day,  and  let  him  go,  let  him  go! 
And  see  here  :  we  will  let  him  keep  the  money 
which  I  won  of  him,  and  which  I  daresay  he  has 
brought.  I  will  give  it  up.  Let  him  keep  that ; 
it  will  bind  him  to  us  more  perhaps — only  let  him 
go: 

For  a  moment  Heath  stared  at  his  companion 
without  speaking.  Then  he  said,  "  You  seem  to 
have  lost  your  head  over  this  affair  !  You  to  talk 
of  ghosts  and  scenes !  you,  who  for  thirty  years 
have  passed  your  life  " 

"No!"  cried  Studley,  interrupting,  "  in  every- 
thing but  that!  not  in  tha//" 

"  Doesn't  your  common  sense — if  any  of  it  re- 
mains—tell you  that  this  fellow  would  not  take 
any  oath ;  that  he  could  not  be  bribed  by  your 


wretched  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds?  He  is 
brave,  honest,  and  honorable.  His  whole  soul  is 
filled  with  loathing  for  us  and  for  our  deeds.  To 
denounce  us  would  seem  to  him  his  inexorable  duty, 
and  he  would  surely  do  it.  He  has  seen  these  dia- 
monds, which  have  given  him  a  clue  to  the  rob- 
bery ;  and  I  need  not  impress  upon  you  that  a  clue 
to  the  robbery  is  a  clue  to  more." 

"I  know  it.  What  you  say  is  quite  right;  but 
still — spare  his  life  I" 

"His  life  is  in  his  own  hands,"  said  Heath. 
"  If  he  will  swear  secrecy,  I  know  him  well  enough 
to  1*  certain  that  he  will  keep  his  oath.  But  if  he 
will  not  swear  " 

"He  will!  he  will!"  cried  Studley,  laying  his 
hand  on  Heath's  breast,  and  looking  appealingly 
into  his  face. 

"We  will  see,"  said  Heath,  stepping  away  from 
him.  "  But  if  he  will  not,  I  shall  insure  my  own 
safety.  Sec  here,  Danby,"  he  added,  suddenly 
turning  around,  "you  have  acknowledged  that 
you  have  been  a  spy  upon  us  " 

"That  is  false,"  said  Danby,  in  the  same  calm 
voice.  "  I  came  here  by  appointment,  and  walked 
by  accident  into  that  room,  from  which  " 

"We  won't  bandy  words,"  said  Heath.  "You 
saw  what  we  were  doing ;  you  recognized  those 
diamonds.  You  could  denounce  us  to  the  police. 
You  have  us  in  your  power  !" 

A  scornful  smile  passed  across  Danby's  face. 
Heath  saw  it,  and  spoke  quickly.  "Morally  you 
have  us  in  your  power,  but  physically  you  arc  in 
ours,  from  which  nothing  human  can  deliver  you. 
Recollect  that  !  Realize  the  situation.  Here  in 
a  lone  house,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  help,  shut 
up  with  two  men  whom  you  have  brought  to 
bay  " 

"You  need  not  proceed,"  said  Danby.  "I 
know  my  fate  !"  A  change  in  his  voice  this  time, 
I  low  and  creeping.  Drops  of  cold  sweat,  too,  on 
his  forehead,  and  a  twitching  of  the  nostrils  and 
the  upper  lip. 

"You're  to  have  a  chance,  and  you'll  take  it, 
won't  you?"  said  Studley.    "You'll  swear  a  sol 
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emn  oath  before  God,  that  you'll  never  say  any- 
thing about  what  you've  seen  or  heard,  and  then 
we'll  let  you  go  !    You'll  swear  it,  won't  )ou?" 

"No!"  cried  Danby,  "I'll  make  no  bargain 
with  thieves  and  murderers  !    Help  !  help  !" 

With  a  sudden  jerk  he  snapped  the  rope  which 
bound  him  to  the  chair,  and  staggered  to  his  feet, 
making  for  the  middle  door.  But  Heath,  hastily 
pushing  Studley  aside,  leapt  upon  Danby  and  bore 
him  to  the  ground.  The  slight  lad  had  little 
chance  against  the  superior  weight  and  strength 
of  his  antagonist,  but  he  knew  he  was  fighting  for 
his  life,  and  he  clung  so  tenaciously  t»>  Heath's 
wrists,  that  it  was  perhaps  a  minute  liefore  the 
latter  could  free  his  right  hand,  to  search  for  the 
dagger  which  he  carried  in  his  left  breast -pocket, 
liven  when  he  had  found  it,  the  boy's  activity  was 
such  that  Heath  could  not  make  certain  of  his 
blow.  He  struck  out,  but  Danby  interposed  his 
arm,  against  winch  the  weapon  glanced  aside  ;  the 
next  instant  the  blade  was  buried  in  the  boy's  heart. 

At  that  moment  there  was  upon  the  air  a  shriek 
of  horror,  loud  and  piercing,  subsiding  gradually 
into  a  long,  low  wail.  Heath,  who  had  arisen  to 
his  knee,  remained  transfixed,  his  mouth  rigid,  his 
eyes  starting  from  his  head  ;  but  Studley,  who  at 
the  instant  the  blow  was  struck  had  flung  himself 
upon  the  table,  burying  his  face  between  his  arms, 
now  raised  himself  slowly,  and  listened.  It  was 
from  the  window  behind  him  that  the  sound  had 
come,  the  closed  window  looking  on  to  the  garden. 
Walking  as  a  man  in  a  dream,  Studley  moved 
towards  the  window,  threw  up  the  sash,  and 
looked  out.  There  was  something  on  the  ground 
below,  a  dark  mass — the  body  of  a  woman — of 
Anne— prostrate,  senseless. 

Studley  staggered  back  against  the  wall,  press- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hands,  as  though  striving  to 
shut  out  sight  and  sense.  Anne  had  seen  what 
had  occurred.  The  fearful  crime  just  committed 
had  been  committed  in  vain,  so  far  as  their  hope 
of  secrecy  was  concerned.  Another  witness  was 
ready  to  rise  up  against  them,  and  bear  testimony 
to  a  deed  of  blood,  which  had  been  |jerpetrated 
in  her  presence.  Would  Heath  deal  with  Anne  as 
he  had  dealt  with  Danby?  No,  there  had  been 
too  many  horrors;  he  was  her  father,  and  would 
interfere.    He  would  defend  her,  and  at  once. 

With  staggering  footsteps  Studley  sought  the 
door,  and  was  alxmt  to  open  it,  when  he  felt 
Heath's  hand  upon  his  arm.    He  recoiled  in- 


stantly. "Stand  off,"  he  cried,  in  a  deep,  hoarse 
whisper;  "don't  touch  me!  there's  evidence  of 
your  bloody  work  upon  your  hands !  stand  off, 
and  let  me  go  !" 

•'That  is  your  daughter  lying  fainting  in  the 
garden?"  asked  Heath.  "You  are  sure  of  it; 
sure  it  is  not  the  servant?" 

"  It  is  my  daughter !  She  saw  all  ;  she  has 
swooned,  and  must  be  seen  to  at  once.    I  " 

"  Stop  this  fooling  !"  said  Heath,  roughly  grip- 
ping his  companion  by  the  arm.  "  Collect  your 
senses,  I  say,  for  you  will  want  them  now  !  She 
has  fainted,  and  there  let  her  lie.  When  she 
recovers  she  will  be  too  weak  and  loo  much  dazed 
to  do  any  harm,  and  meantime  we  have  plenty 
to  do!" 

"  Loose  your  hold  on  me!"  said  Studley,  shak- 
ing himself  free,  "  I  can't  bear  your  touch  !  do 
you  know  what  you've  done?" 

"Saved  your  life  and  my  own."  said  Heath; 
"  that  is  to  say,  if  we're  only  quick  in  clearing  up 
this  place  before  the  servant  returns!"  As  he 
spoke  he  moved  lightly  and  with  careful  footsteps, 
towards  where  the  body  was  lying.  In  the  struggle 
the  cloth  had  been  dragged  from  the  table  to  the 
floor,  and  with  a  portion  of  this  cloth,  Heath,  in 
following  Studley  to  the  window,  had  covered  the 
features  of  the  dead.  He  removed  it  now,  very 
quietly,  and  bending  down,  silently  contemplated 
his  cruel  work.  There  was  one  large  clot  of 
blood  outside  the  waistcoat,  where  the  dagger- 
blade  had  penetrated,  and  the  coat-sleeve  against 
which  it  had  glanced  was  ripped,  and  ragged,  and 
dark-stained.  The  mouth  and  eyes  were  partly 
open,  and  the  fair  open  brow,  and  the  delicate 
chiseling  around  the  nostrils,  were  contracted  as 
though  by  a  sharp  spasm  of  pain.  The  arm  with 
which  the  last  feeble  attempt  at  defence  had  been 
made,  was  bent  across  the  body,  the  other  hung 
stiffly  by  the  side. 

Heath's  face,  as  he  noted  these  different  particu- 
lars, was  void  of  expression.  In  it  no  rage,  no 
sorrow,  neither  exultation  nor  remorse,  could  be 
discerned.  After  a  pause  he  stooped,  and  taking 
up  the  pendent  arm,  laid  his  finger  on  the  wrist. 
Then  he  dropped  it  carefully,  and  regaining  his 
feet,  beckoned  to  Studley  to  approach. 

Studley,  however,  remained  motionless.  On 
Heath's  repeating  the  gesture,  he  waved  his  hand 
angrily,  in  token  of  disgust,  and  then  placed  it 
before  his  eyes. 
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"  Will  you  come  here,  at  once  !"  said  Heath,  in 
a  low  voire — neither  of  them  had  spoken  above  a 
whisper  since  the  deed  was  done — "  or  do  you 
want  the  servant  to  return  and  alarm  the  Village?" 

"Is  he— is  he  quite  dead?"  asked  .Studley, 
bending  forward,  ai*d  for  the  first  time  looking 
towards  the  corpse.  "  What — what  are  you  going 
to  do  with  it?  It  must  be  hidden — where  can  it 
be  hidden?" 

"What's  the  depth  of  that  pond  in  the  garden?" 
asked  Heath,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground. 

"The  pond  ?  about  six  feet,  I  think,"  said  Stud- 
ley.  "Young  Danby  onre— good  God  !  I  forgot — 
I  mean  he  once  plumbed  it  with  a  rake,  one  day, 
when  he  was  down  here." 

"That's  deep  enough,"  said  Heath,  "for  our 
present  purposes,  at  all  events.  I  must  have  some- 
thing to  wrap  it  in — some  matting,  or  something 
of  that  sort.  I  will  see  if  there  is  any  in  the  tool- 
house." 

He  made  as  though  he  would  have  moved  away ; 
but  .Studley  caught  him  by  the  coat. 

"Don't  leave  me,"  he  cried;  "I  cannot  be 
left  with  it.    I  will  come  with  you." 

The  nearest  way  to  the  shed  in  which  the  tools, 
which  had  been  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
garden,  ere  it  was  a  jungle,  were  kept,  was  through 
the  store-room.  Before  following  his  companion, 
Studley  cast  a  rapid  glance  through  the  dining- 
room  window,  and  saw  the  dark  mass  still  lying 
there  prostrate,  motionless.  Even  then  he  had  a 
thought  of  going  out  to  her  ;  but  Heath,  in  a 
harsh,  hoarse  whisper,  called  to  him  to  "  Come 
on!"  and  he  obeyed. 

Groping  in  the  dark  shed,  they  found  some 
matting,  which  was  dank  and  worn,  and  a  sack,  at 
the  bottom  of  whic  h  were  a  few  rotting  potatoes. 
This  Heath  dec  lared  would  serve  their  purpose, 
and  emptying  it.  he  carried  it  to  the  dining-room, 
closely  followed  by  Studley. 

As  they  re-entered  the  house,  the  sinking  horror, 
which  had  seized  upon  Studley  immediately  after 
the  c  ommission  of  the  deed,  crept  over  him  again. 
It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  could 
force  himself  to  enter  the  room.  When  he  did  so, 
he  looked  at  once  towards  the  body,  yet  started 
when  he  saw  rt,  as  though  not  expecting  to  find  it 
there.  He  was  not,  however,  allowed  any  time 
for  meditation,  for  Heath  angrily  called  him  to 
give  him  assistance  in  the  dreadful  task  in  which 
he  was  engaged. 


"I  am  coming,"  said  Studley,  mechanically. 
Then,  pointing,  he  added, 

"Look  down;  you  see  the  blood  has  soaked 
into  the  car]>et." 

"We  will  attend  to  that  later,"  said  Heath.  "I 
have  a  plan  in  my  head  by  which  we  can  keep 
everybody  out  of  the  house  for  days,  giving  us 
plenty  of  time  to  take  all  necessary  prec  autions ; 
but  wc  must  get  rid  of  this  first,  and  for  that  I 
require  your  help." 

Not  much  help  did  Studley  give  him,  though  he 
strove  to  do  what  he  was  told,  and  with  trembling 
hands  carried  out  the  orders  which  the  younger 
man  gave  in  short,  quirk,  peremptory  tones.  The 
head  and  upper  portion  of  the  body  were  enveloped 
in  the  sack;  the  feet  were  tied  together  by  the 
rope  with  which  the  victim  had  l*»en  bound  to  the 
chair;  then,  in  silence,  the  two  men  lifted  the 
ghastly  burden  between  them,  and  carried  it 
through  the  store-room  into  the  cold,  damp  hall, 
and  through  the  grimly  sculptured  doorway  out 
into  the  night.  It  was  very  heavy,  and,  though 
his  companion  had  taken  by  far  the  heavier  portion 
of  the  load  upon  himself,  Studley  had  several  times 
to  call  upon  him  to  stop,  while  he  sought  to  recover 
breath  and  wiped  away  beads  of  sweat  from  his 
forehead  with  his  trembling  hands.  It  was  a  dose, 
faint,  clammy  autumn  evening,  without  a  breath 
of  air  to  drive  away  the  thin  gray  mist  rising  as 
ever  from  the  jungle,  without  a  ray  of  moonlight 
to  penetrate  the  thick  darkness  which  had  already 
come  upon  the  earth.  So,  they  went  on  ;  c  rush- 
ing underfoot  the  newly  fallen  leaves,  and  brush- 
ing away  the  cold  dew  which  stood  in  thick  drops 
uj>on  the  coarse  rank  grass,  until  they  stopped  by 
the  side  of  the  pond.  Here,  at  a  sign  from  Heath, 
they  deposited  their  burden  ;  Studley,  to  his  hor- 
ror, being  left  alone  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  while 
Heath  left  him  to  "look  for  something  heavy," 
as  he  hoarsely  whispered.  Presently  he  reappeared, 
bearing  with  him  two  huge  stones  whic  h  he  had 
pulled  out  from  among  the  foundations  of  the 
dilapidated  rustic  bridge.  One  of  these  he  wrapped 
in  his  handkerchief,  and  making  a  slit  in  the  sack 
with  his  penknife,  tied  the  weight  firmly  to  it.  At 
|  his  instructions  Studley  did  the  same  with  the 
other  stone,  which  he  attached  to  the  feet.  Then 
once  more  raising  the  body  between  them,  they 
bore  it  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  some  of  the 
decaying  balustrades  of  whic  h  Heath  cleared  away 
with  one  vigorous  blow,  aad  then,  with  great 
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difficulty,  for  Studley's  strength  by  this  time  was 
fast  failing  him,  dropped  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
pond.  It  sank  instantly.  The  slow,  broad  ripple, 
like  a  sullen  smile,  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
stagnant  water  for  an  instant,  and  the  hoarse  cry 
of  a  raven,  flapping  slowly  on  its  homeward  way, 
was  Walter  Danby's  dirge. 

With  the  noise,  the  splash,  and  the  gurgle  of 
the  water  as  it  closed  over  the  body  still  in  his 
cars,  Studlcy  was  standing  gazing  at  the  spot 
where  it  had  disappeared,  when  Heath  shook  him 
roughly  by  the  arm. 

"You  seem  to  have  forgotten  your  daughter," 
he  cried,  "  though  you  were  so  anxious  about  her 
a  few  minutes  since.  Come,  and  let  us  see  after 
her."  He  turned  and  strode  towards  the  house, 
Studley  following  him  in  silence. 

Yes,  the  father  had  been  right  in  his  surmises  ; 
the  prostrate  form  was  that  of  handsome  Anne 
Studley,  who  had  gone  forth  but  two  hours  since 
in  all  the  blushing  hope  and  pride  of  a  first  love, 
to  give  a  ready  answer  to  the  man  who  had 
asked  her  to  link  her  life  with  his.  Where  was  his 
life  now? — gone!  Where  were  her  hopes? — 
blighted  and  wrecked  for  ever  1 

"  She  knows  nothing  of  this  now,  for  she  is  still 
senseless,"  so  says  Heath,  who  has  lifted  her,  not 
without  a  certain  gentleness,  and  looking  into  her 
face,  would  have  supported  her  head  against  his 
knee  had  not  her  father  suddenly  interposed. 

"  Do  not  touch  her.  I  will  not  have  you  lay 
hands  upon  her  !"  he  cried,  passionately. 

"  Drop  that,"  cried  Heath,  turning  round  upon 
him  savagely;  "drop  it,  now  and  forever.  In 
this  matter,  at  least,  you  are  as  guitly  as  I  am  ;  at 
all  events,  the  law  would  make  no  difference 
between  us  :  drop  all  that  foolery  about  my  hands 
and  my  touch.  If  my  hands  did  this,  it  will  be 
my  head  that  will  have  to  plan  our  safety  ;  and 
even  when  it  comes  to  getting  this  lady  upstairs,  I 
imagine  you  would  not  l>e  able  to  manage  much 
without  my  help.  Stand  clear  now,  and  I  will 
carry  the  girl  to  her  room.  Once  there,  I  will  give 
you  my  idea  of  what  should  be  done. ' '  He  stooped 
down,  and  lifting  her  in  his  strong  arms  as  though 
she  had  been  a  child,  carried  her  up  the  staircase 
and  laid  her  on  the  bed. 

"  Get  her  clothes  off,"  he  said  to  her  father, 
"  while  I  go  downstairs  and  clear  up  below  there, 
and  get  rid  of  this  ugly  mark."  He  pointed  to  a 
pale  red  stain  upon  his  hand,  and  Studley  shud 


I  dered.  "  You  must  keep  your  wits  about  you 
t  now,"  Heath  continued,  "  for  in  the  next  twenty- 
j  four  hours  lies  all  the  dangc.  If  we  can  tide  that 
over  we  are  safe.  Undress  her,  as  I  told  you,  and 
put  her  into  bed,  throw  her  clothes  down  here  or 
there  in  a  tumbled  heap ;.  I  will  bring  up  the 
brandy  from  downstairs,  and,  if  you  have  a  medi- 
cine chest  in  the  house,  it  would  be  best  to  place 
it  open  on  the  table.  I  want  to  give  the  room  the 
aspect  of  sudden  illness;  she  cannot  remain  in  her 
swoon  very  much  longer,  and  it  ought  to  be  done 
before  she  recovers." 

Studley  did  as  he  was  bidden  ;  his  power  of  will 
seemed  to  have  deserted  him,  and  he  was  entirely 
reliant  on  his  companion.  When  Heath  returned, 
he  found  that  Anne  was  in  bed,  her  clothes  in  a 
disorderly  heap  on  a  chair,  and  a  bottle  of  sal  vola- 
tile, a  basin  and  a  sponge  on  the  table  by  the  bed- 
side. 

"That  is  right,"  he  said,  looking  around. 
"  When  I  was  settling  things  down-stairs,  I 
thought  this  matter  through,  and  have  determined 
what  is  best  to  be  done.  Now  attend  to  me. 
Ned  Studley,"  he  cried,  sharply,  for  Studley  was 
rocking  to  and  fro  in  his  chair,  and  his  eyes  ncre 
wandering  around  the  room,  "  attend  to  me.  and 
remember  exactly  what  I  say.  It  is  now  half  just 
nine  ;  in  half-an-hour  your  servant  will  come  back. 
When  you  go  to  the  gate  to  let  her  in,  you  must 
tell  her  that  Miss  Studley  has  been  taken  ill,  that 
she  has  gone  to  bed,  and  that  you  are  afraid  she 
is  attacked  with  fever.  Ask  her  to  come  in  and 
take  off  her  bonnet  quickly,  as  your  daughter 
requires  watching  and  nursing,  and  you  want  this 
girl  to  sit  up  with  her  during  the  night.  If  I  am  any 
judge  of  human  nature  the  girl  will  refuse— she  is 
an  ignorant,  stupid  creature— and  will  be  terribly 
frightened  at  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  fever. 
You  must  make  a  show  of  insisting,  declaring  that 
if  she  does  not  come  in  at  once,  you  will  be  com- 
pelled to  get  some  one  else;  she  will  be  too  glad 
to  accept  the  alternative,  and  will  go  away  to  her 
friends,  who  live  here  in  the  village,  don't  they?" 

"  But  suppose  she  is  not  frightened  at  the  notion 
of  the  fever,  and  is  willing  to  come  in  and  do  the 
nursing,  what  am  I  to  do,  then  ?"  asked  S'udley. 

"Take  her  straight  to  your  daughter's  room, 
and  never  leave  her  out  of  your  sight.  If  Miss 
Studley  comes  out  of  her  swoon,  anything  that 
she  may  say,  you  can  treat  as  ravings  of  delirium. 
Don't  let  the  girl  go  into  any  other  part  of  the 
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house  on  any  pretence  whatever.  We  can  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  with  her  when  I  come  back." 

"  Come  back,"  cried  Studfey.  *'  Where  are  you 
going  ?" 

"Only  to  the  chemist's"  said  Heath.  "It  is 
roost  necessary  that  your  daughter  should  have  no 
clear  idea  of  what  is  passing  around  her  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  when  she  comes 
out  of  her  swoon  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  her  a 
sleeping  draught." 

"  Well,  but  I  have  got  some  laudanum  in  my 
room,"  said  Studley. 

"  That  will  be  very  useful  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  dose,  but  it  is  better  for  me  to  go 
to  the  chemist's,  where  1  would  take  care  to  pur- 
chase some  other  medicine,  to  give  an  air  of  truth 
to  the  story  which  you  will  tell  to  the  servant, 
and  which  she,  without  doubt,  will  immediately 
spread  in  the  village.  In  fact,  I  shall  myself  give 
some  hint  of  Miss  Studley's  illness  to  the  chemist, 
and  a>k  him  what  he  thinks  would  be  the  proper 
medicine  for  it." 

"Don't  be  long— don't  be  long  gone,  Heath," 
•>aid  Studley,  looking  up  piteously  at  him,  "  for 
Heaven's  sake  don't  be  long  gone — I  cannot  bear 
to  be  left  by  myself  to-night  !" 

"There  is  the  brandy,"  said  Heath,  with  cold 
contempt,  pointing  to  the  bottle  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  table;  "drink  a  wine  glass  of  that, 
and  it  may  restore  your  courage,  but  don't  mud- 
dle your  brains,  and  don't  forget  my  instructions 
about  the  servant  girl." 

CHAPTER  VII.  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  sharp  jingle  of  the  rusty  bell  startled  Cap- 
tain Studley,  endeavoring  to  piece  together  his 
wandering  thoughts,  and  to  realize  to  himself  what 
had  occurred.  After  a  hurried  glance  at  his 
daughter,  who  was  lying  moaning  in  her  half  sleep, 
and  tossing  to  and  fro  upon  her  pillow  he  left  the 
room,  and  with  quick,  nervous  footsteps  made  for 
the  gate. 

"Who's  there?"  he  asked,  in  trembling  accents, 
before  he  opened  it. 

"All  right,"  was  the  answer,  in  Heath's  well- 
known  deep  voice. 

"  You  have  been  a  long  time,"  muttered  Studley, 
as  he  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

"The  chemist  had  gone  to  bed,"  said  Heath, 
"and  I  had  to  knock  him  up;  but  he  was  a  civil, 
stupid  fellow,  and  swallowed  my  tale,  and  gave  me 


all  I  wanted  with  the  utmost  readiness.  Has  the 
servant  returned  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Studley ;  "she  came  soon  after  you 
left.  I  spoke  to  her  as  we  agreed,  and  it  ended 
pretty  much  as  you  anticipated — she  was  frightened 
at  the  idea  of  infection,  and  would  not  come  in ; 
so  she  has  gone  home,  promising  to  send  her 
mother,  who  is  accustomed  to  nursing  sick  people, 
in  the  morning." 

"  So  far,  so  good.  By  that  time  we  shall  know 
what  to  do  with  her,"  said  Heath.  "Now  tell 
me  about  your  daughter." 

"Not  in  there— don't  go  in  there,"  cried 
Studley  to  his  companion,  who  was  making  for  the 
dining-room  ;  "  stand  here  on  the  steps  for  an 
instant." 

"Where  you  please,"  said  Heath,  with  a  con- 
temptuous shrug  of  his  shoulders;  "only  let  me 
know.    Has  she  come  to  her  senses?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Studley;  "that  is  to  say, 
partly,  poor  girl.  She  looks  around  herin  a  strange 
dazed  way,  and  does  not  seem  to  realize  where  she  is. 
More  than  once  she  has  started  up  in  bed  with  a 
short,  sharp  cry,  and,  when  I  have  tried  to  soothe 
her,  she  has  asked  me  if  it  were  not  a  horrid  dream. 
Of  course  I  told  her  it  was;  but  she  is  in  a  pitiable 
state,  constantly  moaning  and  tossing  about  in  the 
bed.    I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  with  her  !" 

"This  draught  will  keep  her  quiet,"  said  Heath, 
taking  a  vial  from  his  pocket,  "  more  especially  if 
you  add  to  it  five  drops  from  your  own  laudanum 
bottle.  It  is  of  vital  importance  that  for  the  next 
twenty-four  hours  she  should  be  ignorant  of  all  that 
has  passed,  and  so  far  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to 
leave  the  room,  or  hold  communication  with  any 
one  but  you." 

As  Studley  took  the  bottle  he  raised  his  eyes 
scarchingly  to  Heath's  face,  saying,  "There  is 
— there  is  nothing  in  this  but  what  you  said,  Heath, 
I  suppose  ?" 

"Bah  !"  said  Heath,  snatching  it  from  him,  ex- 
tracting the  cork  with  his  teeth,  and  pouring  some 
of  the  contents  down  his  throat.  "  I  suppose  that 
will  satisfy  you  of  its  harmlessness.  Take  it  now, 
put  the  additional  five  drops  to  it,  and  see  that 
she  swallows  it  at  once ;  and  as  soon  as  she  drops 
off  come  to  me." 

"  Not  down  stairs,"  said  Studley  quickly  ;  "we 
can  sit  on  the  landing  outside  her  door.  It  would 
be  dangerous  to  leave  her  un watched." 

"It  would  be  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  to 
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have  her  listen  to  what  we  said,"  said  Heath; 
"  but  I  can  satisfy  myself  on  that  point  when  1 
come  up.  One  word  more.  She  has  said  nothing 
but  what  you  have  told  me  ?  she  has  made  no 
reference  to — to  anything  that  she  saw  ?*' 

"Not  a  syllable,"  said  Studley;  "indeed  she 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  got  her  senses  back 
yet." 

"Give  her  that,  then."  said  Heath,  "and  we 
shall  be  sure  of  her  for  the  time  we  require." 

After  Studley  had  gone  up-stairs,  Heath  went 
into  the  dining  room  and  looked  around  him.  The 
lamp  shone  brightly;  the  fire  which  he  had 
lighted  when  he  came  to  clear  the  room  was  burn- 
ing in  the  grate;  the  jewel-casket  and  its  contents 
had  been  removed,  and  the  cloth  replaced.  One 
of  the  hanging  corners  of  this  cloth  was  deeply 
stained.  In  making  his  careful  survey  he  came 
upon  this,  and  taking  out  his  pocket-knife,  cut  off 
the  dark  corner,  and  ripped  the  cloth  above  it  into 
jagged  strips. 

"That  looks  as  if  a  dog  had  done  it."  he 
muttered  to  himself.  "  What  was  that  he  said 
about  a  mark  on  the  carpet?  Ah,  here  it  is!" 
and  stooping  down  he  examined  it  thoroughly. 
It  was  not  on  the  carpet,  but  on  the  hearth-rug — 
an  irregular-shaped  crimson  stain.  Heath  con- 
sidered for  a  moment.  Then  he  thrust  the  poker 
in  amongst  the  burning  coals.  When  he  had 
made  it  red-hot  he  pulled  the  poker  forth,  and 
holding  it  immediately  above  the  stain,  let  it  drop, 
left  it  there  foran  instant,  and  then  rolled  it  three  or 
four  times  overwith  hisfoot,  finally  picking  itupand 
replacing  it  in  the  fender.  "  I  think  that  will  do," 
he  said  looking  at  it,  "  nobody  could  doubt  but 
that  that  was  the  result  of  an  accident,  and  now 
every  troublesome  trace  is  destroyed.  A  close  risk 
though."  he  muttered,  shaking  his  head,  "and 
with  such  a  fellow  as  this  in  confidence,  who  can 
tell  when  he  is  safe?"  He  turned  to  go  up  stairs. 
Then  suddenly  looked  over  his  shoulder  at  the 
sjkjI  where  that  had  been.  There  was  a  dark 
shadow  there  now,  he  could  swear.  He  stepped 
back  to  the  table,  turned  the  lamp  around,  and  the 
shadow  was  gone.  Then  with  a  last  sigh  of  relief 
he  left  the  room. 

He  found  Studley  waiting  for  him  on  the  land- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  No  sound  came  from 
the  bed-room,  though  the  door  was  ajar,  and 
Studley,  pointing  towards  it,  whispered  "  She  is 
sound." 


"  Did  you  give  her  the  draught  ?"  asked  Heath. 

"  Yes,"  said  Studley,  "  she  took  it  quite  quietly, 
and  scarcely  knew  What  it  was — I  believe  you  can 
do  anything  with  her  now — and  in  a  few  min- 
utes she  fell  into  quite  a  peaceful  slumber.  Poor 
girl  :"  he  muttered,  "  it  would  almost  be  better 
for  her  if  she  never  awoke." 

"That  is  entirely  a  matter  of  opinion,"  said 
Heath,  "but  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  attend  to 
business.  This  isa  wretched  affair — brought  about, 
mark,  by  sheer  necessity,  not  by  any  wish  of  mine 
— has  changed  the  whole  programme;  the  money 
and  jewels  arc  plainly  no  longer  safe  here,  they 
must  be  removed  by  me  instead  of  by  you  as 
we  originally  intended,  and  no  steps  must  be 
taken  towards  parting  with  the  diamonds  for 
months  to  come." 

"Where  do  you  propose  to  take  the  things?" 
asked  Studley. 

"  I  think  to  Paris,  but  I  have  not  decided  yet," 
replied  Heath. 

"Why  can't  I  take  them?"  asked  Studley 
eagerly.  "  I  cannot  remain  in  this  place  ;  I  shall 
go  mad  if  I  remain  here." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  your  daughter?'' 
asked  Heath,  turning  upoivhim  savagely.  "She  can- 
not go  from  here  ;  she  holds  our  lives  in  her  hands, 
and  you  are  answerable  for  her.  You  must  remain 
here  professedly  in  charge  of  your  sick  child,  and 
all  the  inquiries  that  arc  to  be  made,  and  all  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  outside  must  be  done  by  me." 

"When  will  he  be  missed,  do  you  think?" 
whispered  Studley. 

"That  is  the  first  point  on  which  I  intend  10 
assure  myself,"  said  his  companion.  "  I  shall  go 
to  town  tne  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  in 
order  to  (Hi  ertain  if  his  intention  of  coming  here 
to-day  wa.  known  to  any  one." 

"  I  should'nt  think  it  would  be."  said  Studley. 
"  It  isn't  very  likely  that  a  fellow  who  was  coming 
down  to  pay  money  which  he  had  lost  at  cards, 
would  care  to  inform  any  one  of  his  errand." 

"  No,"  said  Heath,  "  I  think  you  are  right  there. 
And  there  is  another  reason  why  he  should  keep 
silence." 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  towards  the  bed-room 
door. 

Studley  at  first  looked  up  at  him  blankly,  but 
suddenly  he  said,  "  Great  heavens  !  I  had  forgot- 
ten all  about  that.  If  she  really  cared  for  him,  it 
is  enough  to  turn  the  poor  girl's  brain." 
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"  That  is  an  additional  necessity  for  keeping  a 
strict  watch  upon  her,"  said  Heath,  "  and  that  duty 
and  responsibility  must  necessarily  devolve  entirely 
on  you.  However,  she  tan  be  safely  left  now  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  I  want  you  to  come  down -stairs 
and  help  me  to  pack  those  things  in  the  portman- 
teau." When  the  |>ortmanteau — a  strong  black 
one,  with  Studley 's  name  on  it  in  white  letters — was 
fully  {Kicked,  it  was  found  to  l>e  very  heavy  indeed. 

"You  will  have  some  difficulty  in  carrying  this, 
won't  you?"  asked  Studley,  who  had  to  take  both 
his  hands  to  lift  it  from  the  ground,  "and  yet  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  give  it  into  any  one 
else's  custody." 

"  I  <  an  carry  it  well  enough,"  said  Heath,  "  and 
you  may  be  perfectly  certain  that  no  one  else 
touches  it,  until  its  contents  have  been  deposited 
in  a  place  of  safety.  By  the  way,  I  shall  want  to 
be  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  to  get  across  to 
the  station  before  the  omnibus  starts.  Is  there  any 
chance  of  obtaining  a  fly  in  the  village?" 

"They  keep  one  at  the  Lion,"  said  Studley; 
"but  the  train  before  that  which  the  omnibus 
meets  goes  soon  after  seven  o'clock." 

"  That  is  the  one  which  1  intend  to  take,"  said 
Heath.  "  It  would  be  •advisable  for  me  to  show 
early  at  the  bank,  and  I  have  rather  a  hard  day's 
work  before  me  there.  I  shall  lie  down  in  your 
den  for  a  few  hours,  and  I  am  sure  to  awake  in  good 
time.  You,  I  suppose,  will  sleep  in  the  chair  by 
your  daughter's  bed  side  ?" 
"  Yes,"  said  Studley,  "  I  suppose  I  must." 
"  You  will  be  guided  in  your  conduct  to  her  by 
circumstances,  remember,"  said  Heath.  "  From 
the  little  I  have  seen  of  her  she  is  a  girl  of  great 
force  of  character;  but  you  will  have  sufficient 
influence  over  her  to  keep  her  quiet  for  forty-eight 
hours.  In  that  time  I  shall  be  back,  and  we  can 
consult  further.    Now  good  bye." 

He  put  out  his  hand,  and  had  held  it  out  for  a 
minute  before  Studley  met  it  with  his  own.  For  an 
instant  an  angry  flush  rose  on  Heath's  cheeks,  but 
it  died  away  speedily  as  he  repeated,  "  Good-bye  ; 
remember  all  that  depends  on  your  care  and  watch- 
fulness." When  he  reached  the  captain's  room, 
Heath  smoked  a  pipe  and  read  a  book — he  could 
not  have  told  you  what,  the  first  that  came  to  hand 
—before  stretching  himself  on  the  ragged  old  otto- 
man which  was  to  serve  him  as  a  couch.  When  he 
had  blown  out  the  light  and  closed  his  eyes  he  fell 
Bleep  at  once,  and  slept  calmly  and  peacefully 


until  daybreak,  when  he  arose,  and  taking  the 
portmanteau  with  him,  walked  off  to  the  Lion, 
where  he  aroused  the  still  slumbering  stable  people 
and  ordered  a  fly. 

Some  of  the  younger  gentlemen  attached  to  the 
banking  establishment  which  was  still  known  as 
Middleham's,  were  a  trifle  late  in  putiing  in  an 
appearance  the  next  day,  for  on  Monday  morning 
they  were  accustomed,  as  they  described  it  them- 
selves, to  "tut  it  rather  fine."  Sunday  was  for 
most  of  them  a  day  of  pleasure  and  recreation  ;  in 
the  summer  time  they  "  to  the  woodlands  did  re- 
|>air,"  and  boating  excursions  and  campings  out, 
and  dinners  at  the  various  pretty  suburban  places 
of  resort,  the  return  from  which  was  often  pro- 
longed late  into  the  night,  rendered  their  forced 
early  rising  more  than  usually  disagreeable.  Even 
during  the  autumn  and  winter,  Sunday  was  the 
chosen  day  for  these  social  gatherings  among 
themselves  or  with  other  joyous  fellows  of  the 
same  age  and  standing  in  life,  the  result  being  that 
there  was  immense  difficulty  in  what  the  witty 
Moger  described  as  "  brushing  the  cobwebs  out 
of  your  eyes  on  Monday  mornings." 

The  relations  between  the  younger  gentlemen 
and  Rumbold,  the  bank  porter,  who  sat  on  a  hard 
bench  immediately  inside  the  ever-swinging  doors, 
were  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  much  freedom 
of  talked  passed  between  them.  In  former  days 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving  from  Rumbold 
information  regarding  the  movements  of  Mr.  Mid- 
dleham,  who  had  been  by  Moger  irreverently 
christened  "  Old  Fireworks,"  and  was  generally 
spoken  of  by  that  appellation  ;  and  now  the  same 
agency  was  worked,  and  Rumbold  was  called  upon 
to  report  progress  in  the  case  of  the  present  mana- 
ger, who,  at  the  same  fount  of  humorous  inspira- 
tion, had  been  dubbed  "  Hampstead."  A  stout, 
red-faced,  black-haired  man,  Rumbold,  who  was 
reported  once  to  have  been  a  butcher,  and  whose 
knowledge  of  prime  cuts  and  wing  ribs  was  utilized 
by  the  younger  gentlemen  at  the  social  feeds,  for 
which  he  acted  as  their  caterer  ;  otherwise  a  quiet, 
unpresuming  man,  with  a  sharp  eye  for  any  suspi- 
cious-looking character  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
swinging  doors,  and  a  power  of  throwing  a  whole 
scuttle  full  of  coals  on  to  the  fire  at  one  cast,  a 
quality  which  did  not  diminish  his  popularity  with 
those  of  the  younger  gentlemen  whose  fate  it  was 
to  encounter  every  buffet  of  the  wind  which  each 
customer  brought  in  with  him. 
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"  Halloo,  Rummy  I"  said  the  latest  of  the 
younger  gentlemen,  as  he  bustled  into  the  bank, 
looking  very  blinking  about  the  eyes  and  very  dry 
and  feverish  about  the  lips,  "  I  am  a  trifle  late 
this  morning — has  Ham|>stead  come?" 

"Come?"  said  the  porter,  who.  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  murder,  had,  with  his  wife,  taken 
up  his  quarters  at  the  bank,  the  old  housekeeper 
being  pensioned.  "  Come  !  I  should  rather  say 
he  had  come.  He  walked  in  as  I  was  sweeping 
out  the  office  this  morning,  just  before  eight,  look- 
ing as  fresh  as  paint,  and  carrying  a  portmanteau. 
He  told  me  to  ask  my  Missus  to  send  him  up  some 
breakfast — 'am  and  eggs,  and  tea — and  when  I 
was  last  in  there  to  make  up  his  fire  he  was  blazing 
away  at  the  papers  like  one  o'clock." 

"  What's  he  brought  a  portmanteau  for,"  asked 
Mr.  Smowle,  as  he  hung  up  his  great-coat  and  hat 
in  the  little  passage  appropriated  to  those  garments 
— "  he  can't  be  going  away?" 

"Can't  he  be  going  away?"  said  the  porter,  whose 
phrases,  whenever  possible,  were  of  an  interroga- 
tory character,  "  I  should  say  that  he  could  be 
going  away  very  much]  and  more  than  that,  that 
he  is,  seeing  that  he  asked  me  to  get  him  a  Conti- 
nental Bradshaw  just  now." 

"  What  a  lark,"  said  Mr.  Smowle.  "  Then  we 
shall  only  have  old  Frodsham  in  charge,  and  we 
can  easily  fudge  him.  I  shall  l>c  able  a  get  a  little 
longer  sleep  then.  I  am  beastly  tired  this  morning 
I  know.    Am  I  last,  Rummy?" 

"All  except  Danby,"  said  the  porter;  "he 
ain't  turned  up  yet." 

"  Danby  not  come  ?  Why,  he's  generally  the 
first  of  all." 

"  Yes,  generally,"  said  the  porter,  "but  I  sup- 
pose he's  been  keeping  it  up,  like  the  rest  of  you." 

Mr.  Smowle  has  hardly  perched  himself  on  his 
rickety  stool  behind  an  enormous  ledger,  when 
Mr.  Heath's  bell  rings  violently.  Mr.  Smowle 
breaks  off  a  very  interesting  story  al>out  his  previous 
night's  exploits  which  he  is  telling  to  his  neighbor, 
a  story  in  which  "  three  goes  of  Scotch  whisky," 
seemed  to  bear  a  conspicuous  part,  to  remark  that 
"  Hampstead  is  in  a  rasping  humor  this  morning, 
Rummy  says — he's  been  here  since  ever  so  early, 
and  is  walking  into  the  work  like  a  knife." 

"  He  will  be  walking  into  some  of  us  like  a  knife 
I  should  think,  from  the  manner  in  which  he  rings 
his  bell,"  said  Mr.  Bentle,  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed. "  There  it  goes  again.  Look  at  old 
Rummy  running  !" 


Mr.  Heath  sat  at  his  desk  jn  his  private  room 
up  to  his  eyes  in  business  ;  the  black  |  i  rtroanteau, 
carefully  laid  down  on  the  side  on  which  Studley's 
name  was  emblazoned,  was  on  a  chair  within  reach ; 
and,  even  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  In.*  his 
most  pressing  business,  Mr.  Heath  would  cast  an 
occasional  glance  at  this  portmanteau,  to  assure 
himself  of  its  safety.  When  he  thought  of  it  and 
its  contents,  notwithstanding  all  the  fearful  anxiety 
on  his  mind,  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  cyni- 
cal smile.  If  the  clerks  in  the  outside  office  only 
knew  what  that  portmanteau  contained  !  if  the  de- 
tectives, who  were  supposed  to  be  still  at  work, 
piecing  together  scraps  of  evidence!  if  the  news- 
jiaper  writers  who  were  so  sarcastic  on  the  detec- 
tives, and  so  confident  that  nothing  would  ever 
come  of  their  search  ! 

Monday  was  always  a  heavy  post  day  at  Middle- 
ham's;  and  that  morning  an  enormous  pile  of  let- 
ters had  been  brought  in.  They  were  in  various 
languages,  but  the  manager  seemed  to  read  them 
all  with  the  same  facility.  Many  of  them  dealt 
with  enormous  sums,  and  these  he  laid  aside,  read- 
ing the  ordinary  ones  through  at  a  glance,  and 
noting  his  instructions  in  regard  to  them  in  a  sum  11, 
fine  hand  on  the  back  of  eac  h.  To  the  im|>ortant 
documents  he  gave'  greater  time,  going  into  deep 
thought  and  heavy  calculations,  out  of  which  he 
came  with  furrowed  brow  and  aching  head. 

"  I  am  sick  of  it,"  he  murmered,  pushing  away 
a  mass  of  pa|>ers  from  before  him.  "I  must  go; 
this  business  is  telling  on  my  nerve  and  my  hrain. 
Once  let  me  see  myself  well  clear  of  this  affair,  and 
I  will  quit  Middleham's  and  its  reminiscences,  for- 
ever. Now  for  the  first  step."  He  rang  the  bell 
sharply,  that  peal  which  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  Messrs.  Bentle  ami  Smowle. 

"I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Danby,"  he  said,  glancing 
over  the  letter  which  he  held  up  before  his  face  at 
the  attending  Rumbold. 

"  Mr.  Danby  ain't  arrived  yet,  sir,"  said  the 
porter,  in  a  deferential  voice,  very  different  from 
that  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  carry  on  his 
conversations  with  the  younger  gentlemen. 

"Not  arrived!"  said  Mr.  Heath,  laying  down 
the  letter  and  glancing  at  the  clock  on  the  mantel- 
piece. "  Ask  Mr.  Frodsham  to  step  to  me  and 
bring  the  attendance  book."  When  Rumbold 
had  left  the  room,  the  manager  opened  one  of  the 
drawers  of  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  a  small  look- 
ing-glass, carefully  surveyed  himself  in  it  Re- 
turning it  to  its  [dace,  he  opened  another  drawer, 
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whence  he  took  a  silver  flask,  which  he  placed  to 
his  lips,  and  had  just  restored  it  to  its  former  posi- 
tion, and  turned  the  key  upon  it,  when  Mr.  Frod- 
sham entered  the  room. 

"Good  morning,  Frodsham,"  said  the  mana- 
ger. "I  have  a  bit  of  special  work  here  which  I 
wanted  Mr.  Danby  to  do,  and  I  find  he  has  not 
arrived.  I  have  not  been  able  to  check  the  attend- 
ance of  the  gentlemen  since  I  took  up  my  position 
here;  but  I  believe  he  is  pretty  punctual,  is  he 
not?" 

"Most  punctual,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Frodsham, 
"and  I  cannot  understand  his  absence,  unless  in- 
deed he  is  ill.    Now  if  it  had  been  Mr.  Smowle — " 

"Yes,"  said  Heath,  with  a  grave  smile,  "I 
could  understand  it  very  well  then.  Oh,  here  is 
the  attendance  book."  He  took  it  from  the  por- 
ter, and  turned  over  a  few  of  the  leaves.  "  No, 
as  you  say,  Mr.  Danby  is  always  one  of  the  first  to 
arrive,  while  Mr.  Smowle  figures  horribly." 

"Danby,  surely,  must  be  ill,"  repeated  Mr. 
Frodsham. 

"I  should  hope  not,"  said  Heath.  "He  is 
generally  a  steady  young  man  ;  but  he  is  mortal, 
like  the  rest  of  us ;  and  yesterday  was  Sunday,  and 
he  may  possibly  have  been  with  some  of  the  other 
gen'.letnen  on  a  jollification  and  have  overslept 
himself,  or  be  suffering  from  the  next  morning's 
headache.  Will  you  be  gooil  enough  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  whether  Mr.  Danby  was  in  company 
with  any  of  them  yesterday  ?" 

Mr.  Frodsham  departed  on  his  errand,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned. 

"So,"  he  said.  He  hnd  questioned  all  the 
gentlemen,  and  they  had  none  of  them  seen  Mr. 
Danby,  since  the  closing  of  the  bank  on  Saturday 
afternoon. 

"  Well,  then,  it  is  of  no  use  our  worrying  our- 
selves further  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Heath,  "ex- 
cept that  if  he  has  not  arrived  by  twelve  o'clock, 
I  wwh  you  would  be  good  enough,  Frodsham,  to 
send  a  messenger  to  his  lodgings,  and  inquire 
whether  he  is  really  ill." 

"  I  should  ho|>e  it  would  be  nothing  serious," 
said  Mr.  Frodsham,  "Danby  is  a  general  favorite 
in  the  bank." 

"  And  he  would  be  particularly  useful  to  me  at 
this  moment,"  said  the  manager,  "  as  he  writes 
better  French  than  any  of  the  others,  and  I  shall 
probably  have  to  leave  this  matter  of  Mieville  and 
Company,  of  Brussels,  in  his  hands." 


"Are  you  going  away,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Frod- 
sham, with  surprise. 

"Only  for  a  night  or  so,"  said  Heath  ;  "  but  I 
have  information  this  morning  of  something  going 
on  in  Paris  which,  I  think,  will  require  looking 
into  by  me  presently.  If  Danby  is  ill,  the  MievUle 
matter  must  stand  over  till  my  return.  So  see 
that  he  is  inquired  after,  please." 

"  Most  of  the  younger  gentlemen  had  returned 
from  their  luncheon,  and  Mr.  Smowle  was  cursing 
the  fate  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  work 
immediately  after  the  mid  day  meal,  without  al- 
lowing him  to  indulge  himself  in  the  solace  of  to- 
bacco, when  the  faithful  Rumbold,  in  one  of  the 
intervals  of  fire-stoking,  sidled  over  to  the  desk, 
and,  while  pretending  to  be  occupied  in  moving 
one  of  the  large  ledgers,  said,  "  There's  going  to 
be  a  wacant  stool,  I  guess,  in  this  establishment, 
Mr.  Smowle." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Smowle, 
looking  up. 

"  What  do  I  mean?"  said  Rumbold,  as  usual, 
interrogatively,  "  why,  exactly  what  I  say.  The 
guvner's  sent  up  a  messenger  to  young  Danby's 
lodgings  to  see  if  he  was  ill,  and  the  messenger  has 
just  come  l>ack." 

"  Well,  there's  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
him,  I  suppose,"  said  Mr.  Smowle.  "Monday 
morning  headache,  eh,  Rummy  ?" 

"  Oh,  isn't  there  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
him?"  said  the  porter,  with  a  redundancy  of  nega- 
tive. "  What  do  you  think  the  answer  at  his 
lodgings  was  ?  That  he  went  out  some  time  yes- 
terday afternoon,  without  saying  where  he  was 
going  or  when  he  should  come  back,  and  he  didn't 
come  home  all  night;  and  they  have  heard  no- 
thing of  him  since." 

"Hallo,  Walter  Danby;  hallo,  my  young 
friend  !"  said  Mr.  Smowle,  shaking  his  head  ; 
"  this  looks  very  bad.  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  rob  me  of  my  character  as  the  black  sheep  of 
this  establishment,  because  that  wouldn't  do  me 
much  good,  and  might  do  you  an  amazing  amount 
of  harm.  Didn't  say  where  he  was  going,  and 
didn't  come  home  all  night?  Ah,  well,  well, 
well !  What  did  Hampstead  say  when  he  heard 
that  message?" 

"  What  did  he  say?"  said  Rumbold.    "  Why, 
he  shook  his  head  very  hard,  and  didn't  seem  to 
like  it  a  bit.   Mr.  Frodsham  was  in  the  room  when 
I  it  came,  and  he  seemed  regularly  in  the  dumps." 
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"  No  right-minded  person,  Rumbold,"  said  Mr. 
Smowle,  looking  up  at  him,  "could  contemplate 
any  lapse  from  the  |>athsof  virtue  without  feeling, 
as  you  are  pleased  to  express  it,  '  in  the  dumps.' 
Besides,  Danby,  unlike  myself,  was  of  some  use  in 
this  establishment." 

"That's  just  what's  put  the  manager  out  so," 
said  Rumbold.  "  He  isn't  one  to  take  on  because 
one  of  you  gentlemen  has  a  sic  k  headache  or  has 
been  out  for  a  lark ;  but  he  wanted  Mr.  Danby 
particularly  just  now.    I  heard  him  say  so." 

"  What  did  he  want  him  for?"  asked  Smowle. 

"To  take  charge  of  the  foreign  correspondence 
while  he  is  away,"  said  the  porter.  "  The  mana- 
ger's going  away  to  Paris  to-night.  I  told  you  it 
wasn't  for  nothing  he  sent  for  the  Continental 
Bradshaw." 

"Going  to  Paris?  What,  is  there  anything 
special  on  there  ?" 

"  From  what  I  could  make  out,  I  should  say 
there  was,"  said  Rumbold.  "Some  of  them 
foreign  discount  agents  playing  up  their  games 
again  no  doubt,  and  the  manager  is  going  to  look 
after  them  himself.  There  would  be  a  fine  chance 
for  you  now,  if  you  could  speak  French,  to  cut  in 
and  take  Mr.  Danby's  place." 

"  '  Parlcz  vous  Francais,'  "  said  Mr.  Smowle. 
"'There  are  many  to  whom  this  question  is 
addressed  ;'  for  the  rest  vide  advertisement.  No, 
Rummy,  the  French  which  I  acquired  during  a 
fortnight  at  Boulogne  is  limited,  and  I  certainly 
could  not  undertake  to  conduct  a  correspondence 
in  that  language." 

So  the  day  wore  on  and  the  evening  came, 
when  the  younger  gentlemen  were  released  from 
their  toils,  and  went  away,  bestowing  very  little 
thought  upon  their  missing  comrade.  But  the 
manager  remained  long  after  their  departure,  send- 
ing out  for  some  dinner  about  five,  a  thing  which 
he  had  never  been  known  to  do  before,  and  at 
seven  despatching  Rumbold  to  fetch  a  cab. 

When  he  announced  the  arrival  of. the  vehicle, 
the  porter  attempt  to  take  the  portmanteau,  but 
was  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Heath  had  it  already 
in  his  hand. 


"No  thank  you,"  he  said,  checking  the  move 
mem  which  Rumbold  made  to  take  it  from  him. 
"  I  c  an  carry  it  very  well  myself,  and  I  want  yon 
to  look  in  the  address-book  and  see  where  Mr 
Danby  lives,  and  tell  the  cabman  to  drive  there.  I 
should  like  to  learn  something  of  himbefore going." 

When  Rumbold  came  out  with  the  address,  he 
found  the  manager  already  seated  in  the  cab, 
and  the  portmanteau  with  him,  so  that  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  direct  the  driver  to  South  Molton 
street,  and  to  retire  into  the  bank  very  much 
puzzled  at  all  that  had  taken  place. 

Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  landlady  of  Mr.  Danby's 
lodgings,  was  not  the  best  pleased  on  hearing 
from  her  maid-of-all-work.  "A  man  wanted  to 
see  her  about  Mr.  Danby,  please,"  but  on  emerg- 
ing from  the  underground  regions  in  which  she 
passed  most  of  her  time,  she  was  confronted  by 
Mr.  Heath,  and  was  at  once  much  impressed  by 
his  manner.  He  asked  whether  anything  had 
been  heard  of  the  missing  tenant,  and  seemed 
quite  distressed  when  Mrs.  Wilkir.s  answered  in 
the  negative.  He  took  great  pains  to  make  the 
old  lady  understand  that  he  was  the  manager  of 
the  bank,  and  that  he  had  called  there  because 
Mr.  Danby  was  so  highly  thought  of  by  his  cm 
plovers.  Finally  he  took  his  leave,  with  the  hope 
that  when  he  returned  from  Paris,  where  he  said 
he  was  going,  he  should  find  that  Mr.  Danby  was 
again  safely  ensconced  in,  what  he  was  sure  must 
be,  that  very  comfortable  room. 

So  to  the  Charing-Cross  Station  and  through 
the  night  to  Dover,  across  the  Channel,  and  along 
the  Great  Northern  road  to  Paris.    Two  things 
only  were  noticeable  in  him  during  the  journey, 
and  they  were  that  he  never  parted  with  the  port- 
manteau, which  he  now  always  carried  with  the 
painted  name  of  Studlev  on  it  well  displayed;  and 
that  when  he  staggered  from  the  boat  and  put  bis 
foot  upon  French  soil,  or  what  stands  for  it,  on 
the  slippery,  sea -soaked  pier  of  Calais,  and  was 
asked  what  was  his  name,  he  replied  without  hesi 
tation,  "Studlev."    If  he  had  been  called  upon 
to  produce  his  passport,  the  same  name  would  have 
been  found  in  that  document. 
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Translate!  from  tlic  German.  I  »r  I'oi  tkk's  Ami  khan  Monthly, 
By  Mks.  Ai>euihiu  Sh ELTON  Mackenzie. 


•Will  you  ever  forget  me?  I  know  you  never 
•  an  ;  but  the  time  may  come  when  you  need  my 
assistance,  for  you  know  not  the  man  you  are 
going  to  marry ;  and  then  I  must  be  with  you,  to 
help  and  protect.  You  may  rest  assured, "  he  con- 
tinued, and  his  brows  contracted,  "  that  I  shall 
control  my  temper,  and  that  I  shall  do  nothing  to 
make  the  burden  heavier,  which  already  bows  you 
down  so  deeply.  Lindenheim  is  safe  from  me  so 
k  your  father  ;  and  now,"  he  continued,  after  a 
long  pause,  during  which  the  battle  raged  fiercely 
in  his  tortured  breast,  "Margaretha,  my  love,  ray 
Mlly  love!  I  give  you  up — because — it  must  be  (" 
and,  pressing  her  once  more  madly  to  his  heart, 
he  turned,  and  was  lost  amongst  the  trees. 

Margaretha  remained  motionless  lor  some  time, 
then,  looking  wildly  all  around,  she,  too,  turned; 
and,  as  if  pursued,  fled  from  the  place. 

Months  had  passed,  and  Lindenheim  and  Mar- 
garetha had  been  married.  Silently  and  uncom- 
plainingly she  performed  those  duties  which,  as 
his  wife,  she  had  to  fulfil.  Pale,  and  seldom  shak- 
ing, never  smiling,  she  lived  the  life  her  father's 
crime  had  forced  upon  her.  At  first,  her  husband 
treated  her  with  attention,  but  growing  soon  tired 
of  a  wife  who  would  not  shine  in  society  (  for  Mar- 
piCtba  had  positively  refused  to  be  exhibited  in 
order  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  pride  of  her  hus- 
band <,  as  he  had  hoped  and  desired  Margaretha 
should,  he  neglected,  and  even  ill-treated  her. 

At  this  time  Hofrath  Kurtz,  his  father-in  law, 
was  his  chief  companion;  and  he,  afraid  of  Carl,  \ 
tried  every  means  to  persuade  Lindenheim  to  re- 
move the  young  man  from  the  neighborhood,  even 
going  so  far  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  his  son-in- 
law.  •*  Get  him  away  from  here,"  he  said  one 
evening,  '-and  Margaretha  will  soon  change,  and 
become  an  affectionate  wife." 

"1  cannot  sec  how  Carl's  presence  can  influence 
my  wife's  manners  towards  me.  She  never  sees 
him,  for  she  is  always  at  home." 

"Who  would  tell  you,  if,  for  Instance,  they 
»ere  together  this  very  hour?"  Kurtz  insinuated. 

1  Continued  from  the  March  Monthly. 
Vol.  IV.-19 


Lindenheim's  countenance  turned  a  purplish 
color,  his  eyes  flamed  with  rage,  and,  wild  with 
passion,  he  sprang  ui>,  crying,  "  I  shall  sec  for 
myself,"  and  ran  from  the  room. 

Frightened  at  what  he  had  done,  Kurtz  looked 
after  him,  yet  did  not  dare  to  follow. 

Lindenheim  ran  home,  mad  from  jealousy.  Ar- 
riving there,  he  perceived  a  light  in  Margaretiia's 
room.  "  Was  she  alone?"  he  asked  himself,  or  the 
thought  that  she  might  not  be,  almost  maddened 
him,  and,  with  burning  eyes  and  beating  pulse, 
lie  c  limbed  the  stairs,  and  stormed  into  the  room. 

He  found  her  quietly  sitting  beside  a  work 
table,  reading.    She  looked  up  quickly,  startled 
by  his  entrance  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  and 
much  more  surprised  in  noticing  his  excitement 
and  his  wildly  flaming  looks. 

"Who  has  been  here?"  hedemanded.  throwing 
his  looks  scan  aingly  all  around  the  room. 

"No  one,"  she  replied,  coldly. 

"Some  one  has  been  here — I  know  it,"  he  con- 
tinued. 

"There  has  been  nobody  here,"  she  repeated, 
not  comprehending  his  strange  manner. 

"Not  even  Carl?"  he  asked  sneeringly. 

A  slight  blush  passed  over  her  cheeks  at  these- 
words,  which  at  once  explained  to  her  his  unac- 
countable behavior.  She  arose  proudly,  and  look- 
ing him  fully  in  the  face,  said,  "  No  ;  but  if  Carl 
had  l>een  here,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  keep 
it  a  secret." 

"You  do  not  know?"  he  cried,  more  and  more 
infuriated  by  her  calm  manner  ;  "  then  I  will  tell 
you;  because  I  should  throw  him  down  stairs." 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  while,  as  if  she  wished 
to  say  something,  but  then  silently  turned  away. 

"Tell  him  that,"  he  raved,  getting  more  and 
more  beside  himself  with  rage;  "the  miserable- 
villain  |" 

She  turned  uj  on  him,  her  eyes  flashing  with 
anger.  "  You  have  no  right  to  speak  thus  of  him 
He  is  far  better  than  those  who  call  him  so.  I  told 
you  that  I  loved  him,  that  my  heart  was  his;  by- 
abusing  him,  you  will  not  make  me  think  better 
of  you." 
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He  trembled  with  fury.  "  You  dare  to  tell  me 
this,  you—"  and  he  stood  threateningly  before 
her. 

Without  the  slightest  sign  of  fear  she  confronted 
him  calmly  ;  not  a  muscle  moved  in  her  face  ;  her 
looks  never  flinched.  "I  only  repeated  what  I 
told  you  before  I  married  you  ;  you  cannot  re- 
proach me  with  having  deceived  you.  I  shall 
faithfully  fulfil  the  duties  I  owe  you  as  your  wife; 
more  you  cannot  expect." 

"  Ha,  ha  !  I  shall  show  to  the  fellow  how  far 
my  rights  go,"  he  shouted,  dashing  from  the 
room. 

Exhausted,  she  sank  upon  a  seat ;  she  felt  like 
weeping,  but  no  tears  would  come  to  ease  her 
aching  heart.  She  feared  the  consequences,  if  her 
husband  and  Carl  should  meet,  and  prayed  in  her 
heart  that  she  might  be  able  to  see  Carl,  to  warn 
him,  and  to  beseech  him  to  go  away  from  the 
neighborhood. 

In  the  meantime,  Carl,  reckless  of  what  might 
befall  him  in  the  future,  had  neglected  his  duties 
as  steward,  and  had  been  dismissed.  Wildly  and 
aimlessly  he  roamed  about  in  the  forest,  sometimes 
showing  himself  in  the  beer  saloons  of  the  town, 
oftener,  though,  spending  his  time  in  a  solitary 
tavern  which  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  woods. 

Lindenheim  and  Hofrath  Kurtz,  who  of  late 
much  frequented  those  public  places,  sometimes 
met  Carl,  as  he  was  sitting  behind  his  glass  of 
beer,  but  as  he  always  avoided  them,  and  soon 
left  when  they  came,  nothing,  as  yet,  had  hap- 
pened to  create  disturbance.  One  evening,  how- 
ever, they  met  again.  Carl  was  on  the  point  of 
leaving,  on  seeing  Lindenheim  and  Kurtz,  when  a 
sarcastic  laugh  from  the  former  arrested  his  stej)S, 
and  he  sat  down  at  the  nearest  table,  ordering,  in 
quick  succession,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
which  he  hastily  emptied.  His  blood  boiled,  as 
he  could  not  help  but  hear  how  Kurtz  and  Lit  Blen- 
heim exchanged  slighting  remarks  concerning  his 
looks  and  general  appearance.  "Who  once  has 
been  a  scoundrel,  remains  one  all  his  life,"  he 
heard  Kurtz  say.  "I  am  no  prophet,  but  that 
much  I  venture  to  say,  that  all  such  creatures 
never  come  to  a  good  end,"  laughed  Lindenheim, 
in  reply. 

Carl  bit  his  lips  until  the  blood  came ;  but 
thoughts  of  Margareth.i,  and  how  much  she  had 
already  to  liear,  made  him  refrain  from  taking  any 
notice  of  the  insults  directed  towards  himself. 


At  last,  Lindenheim  getting  bolder  by  Carl's 
seeming  unconrern,  turned  to  the  saloon -keeper, 
and  said  :  "  You  know  that  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
coming  here  every  evening.  I  shall  discontinue 
my  visits,  however,  if  you  allow  every  vagabond 
to  enter.  Why  do  you  not  print  a  notice  on  your 
door,  'Only  for  decent  |>eople  ?'  " 

Carl  could  not  control  himself  any  longer. 
"To  whom  are  these  insults  directed?"  he  cried, 
springing  up  and  confronting  Lindenheim,  who, 
not  having  expected  this,  stepped  back,  pale  from 
fear. 

Kurtz  replied  in  his  place,  saying,  "We  have 
pronounced  no  names  ;  but  if  you  take  our  words 
to  yourself,  it  is  not  our  fault." 

"We  have  an  old  bill  to  settle,  Herr  Hofrath," 
replied  Carl,  looking  him  firmly  in  the  face;  "do 
not  add  a  new  one  to  the  first.  You  know  where 
you  would  have  to  go  to  should  I  choose  to  speak. 
Shall  I  name  the  place?    Here  arc  witnesses." 

All  the  blood  fled  from  Kurtz's  cheeks;  help- 
lessly he  looked  around,  and  at  last  stammered, 
"I — I  do  not  know  you." 

"Be  careful,  then,  (hat  I  do  not  bring  myself 
back  to  your  remembranc  e.  I  have  not  forgotten 
old  offences;  but,  to-day,  I  might  name  an  offence 
which  would  bring  you  into  prison." 

"We  shall  meet  again,"  Lindenheim  now  said, 
seeing  that  his  father-in-law  was  unable  to  reply, 
"and  at  a  plare  more  suitable;  then  you  may  re- 
peat your  threats,  if  you  dare."  And,  taking 
Kurtz  by  the  arm,  both  hastily  left  the  place. 

Margaretha  had  heard  of  the  scene  in  thcsaloon, 
and,  with  a  heart  full  of  fear,  she  asked  herself 
how  all  this  would  end.  The  longer  she  thought 
about  it,  the  more  she  became  convinced  that  Carl 
must  go — that  he  must  leave  the  country  ;  for  she 
was  almost  positive,  if  he  remained  much  longer, 
something  terrible  would  be  the  consequence.  In 
order  to  induce  him  to  quit  the  country,  she  re- 
solved to  sec  him  herself;  therefore  she  wrote  him 
a  letter,  in  which  she  said  :  "  I  must  speak  to  you. 
My  life  is  so  utterly  miserable,  that  I  cannot  bear 
it  much  longer."  This  missive  she  sent  through 
a  faithful  servant. 

The  day  on  which  she  would  meet  Carl  had 
arrived.  She  had  reached  the  park,  and  passed 
through  a  small  gate  into  the  woods.  A  narrow 
path  led  to  the  place  of  meeting.  With  beat- 
ing heart  she  went  slowly  onward,  debating  in  her 
mind  how  to  move  him,  how  to  persuade  him  to 
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go  to  foreign  countries.  Already  she  could  dis- 
cern the  trees  which  surrounded  the  spot,  when 
ghe  heard  steps  quickly  approaching.  Thinking  it 
must  be  Carl,  who  was  hurrying  to  meet  her,  she 
was  on  the  point  of  calling  out  his  name,  when  a 
turn  in  the  path  brought  her  face  to  face  with  her 
husband . 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  she  drew  back. 

He  was  not  less  astonished.  "I  did  not  expect 
to  meet  you  here,"  he  cried,  with  a  sneer.  "  You 
also  seem  not  to  have  expected  me.  May  I  ask 
wh.it  brought  you  here?" 

Margaretha  tried  to  control  herself;  not  the 
thought  that  she  was  doing  wrong  had  thrown  her 
in  this  consternation,  but  the  knowledge  of  her 
husband's  character,  the  fear  of  the  consequences, 
should  he  hear  the  truth.  "I  came  here  to  seek 
rest,"  she  at  last  managed  to  say. 

"Ah!  you  sought  for  rest  here!"  he  laughed, 
bitterly;  "and  the  park  was  not  large  enough  for 
you?  Your  looks  contradict  your  words.  With 
light  and  springy  steps  you  came  along ;  your 
cheeks  arc  flushed;  your  eyes  shine,  as  if  from 
pleasant  anticipations.  Is  this  the  rest  you  came 
to  find?" 

She  grew  more  and  more  confused,  and  avoided 
his  searching  looks  with  growing  embarrassment. 

Lindenheim  took  his  gun  from  his  shoulder, 
leaning  it  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  "  You  are 
silent,"  he  continued,  standing  close  before  her  ; 
"can  you  find  no  better  excuse;  or  do  you,  per- 
haps, think  that  I  believe  what  you  tell  me  !  Ha! 
ha!  the  house  is  too  close,  the  park  not  large 
enough  ;  you  look  frightened  and  |>ale  on  encoun- 
tering me  ;  I  have,  perhaps,  disturbed  your  rest  ?" 

Her  knees  trembled  beneath  her,  her  eyes  grew 
dim ;  and,  with  an  effort,  she  at  last  stammered, 
•'Let  me  go  back  to  the  house." 

"Not  yet,"  he  cried;  "first  you  shall  confess 
what  brought  you  here.  Answer  !"  he  thundered, 
as  she  remained  silent.  "  Long  enough  have  I 
suffered  you  to  deceive  me;  now  it  must  come  to 
an  end.  I  will  tell  you  why  you  are  here — to  meet 
your  lover.  Ah!  have  I  guessed  rightly?"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  as  he  noticed  the 
slight  start  she  gave  at  hearing  his  accusation. 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,"  she,  after  a  short, 
inward  struggle  said.  "  I  came  to  meet  Carl." 

His  rage  almost  choked  him.  "  And  you  dare 
to  confess  it  thus  boldly  !"  he  cried,  glaring  at 
her  with  indamcd  eyes.    "  Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 


"Listen  to  me,  Lindenheim  ;  for  Heaven's  sake, 
hear  me.  I  came  to  persuade  him,  to  implore  him 
to  go  away.  It  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  blood- 
shed. I  have  neither  rest  nor  peace,  for  thinking 
of  you  two  meeting  each  other." 

He  only  understood  half  what  she  said.  "  You 
wished  to  bid  him  farewell!"  he  cried,  wildly. 
"I  shall  give  him  his  farewell;  it  will  prevent 
his  ever  meeting  you  again."  He  turned  towards 
the  tree  against  which  his  gun  leaned. 

"Lindenheim  !"  she  cried,  in  accents  of  terrible 
alarm,  by  all  that  is  holy,  believe  me,  I  spoke 
the  truth  ;"  and,  wildly  clinging  to  him,  she  took 
hold  of  his  arm. 

"Back,  faithless  one  1"  he  exclaimed  ;  "let  go, 
or  come  with  me,  and  see  how  I  shoot  down  the 
villain." 

He  endeavored  to  push  her  from  him,  but  she 
clung  to  him  with  desperate  force. 

"Lindenheim,  Lindenheim!"  but  he  heard  her 
not.  "Carl  is  innocent,  and  so  am  1  ;"  and  with 
a  last  effort  she  took  hold  of  the  barrel  of  the  gun. 

"  Let  go,  let  go  !"  he  screamed  ;  "  one  of  you 
must  die,"  and  a  desrwrate  struggle  ensued.  Sud- 
denly a  report  rang  through  the  stillness  of  the 
woods,  the  gun  was  discharged,  and,  with  wildly 
thrown-up  arms,  Lindenheim  fell  upon  the  ground. 

Terror-stricken,  Margaretha  stood  gazing  down 
upon  the  motionless  form  of  her  husband.  Then, 
throwing  the  gun  far  from  her,  she  flew,  with  a  cry 
of  despair,  from  the  place. 

At  that  moment  the  branches  parted,  and  Carl, 
his  features  distorted  with  horror,  appeared,  calling 
her  name  loudly  ;  but  she  heard  nothing ;  as  if 
pursued,  she  ran,  and  soon  had  disappeared  among 
the  trees. 

In  terrible  consternation,  Carl  stopped  before 
the  dead.  He  had  been  witness  to  the  struggle 
between  the  husband  and  wife,  and  had  heard 
their  last  words.  With  signs  of  apparent  reluc- 
tance he  at  last  bent  down  to  see  whether  there 
was  still  life  in  the  body.  Lindenheim  was  dead ; 
the  ball  had  entered  his  heart.  As  if  awakening 
from  a  fearful  dream,  Carl  stepped  back  and  shook 
himself;  an  icy  shudder  passed  over  his  whole 
frame,  and  large  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  from 
his  forehead.  The  eyes  of  the  dead  were  wide 
open,  glaring  at  him,  as  he  fancied,  and  reproach- 
ing him  for  the  terrible  deed  of  which  he,  though 
indirectly,  had  been  thecause.  A  terrible  fear  took 
possession  of  him,  and  he,  too,  fled  from  the  spot. 
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Margaretha  had  reached  her  home  unobserved. 
Her  absence  had  not  been  noticed.  An  hour  later 
her  servant  found  her  lying  senseless  upon  her  bed. 
A  physician  was  called,  who  shook  his  head;  and 
only  after  hour*  had  elapsed,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  lifeless  form  back  to  consciousness  again. 
"  It  is  a  bad  case,"  he  said  ;  "  I  shall  go  now,  but 
will  return.  She  must  not  be  left  alone  a  minute." 

Lindenhcim's  body  was  not  discovered  before 
the  next  morning.  Men  working  in  the  forest 
found  it,  and  at  once  gave  information  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  town,  who  hurried  to  the  spot 
without  delay.  A  close  examination  of  the  body, 
as  well  as  of  the  premises,  followed,  which  resulted 
in  the  suspicion  that  Lindenheim  had  not  fallen 
by  his  own  hand,  but  had  been  shot  by  some  other 
person,  and  that  other  person  a  man,  as  the  prints 
of  a  man's  foot  could  plainly  be  seen  under  a  large 
tree,  close  by,  where  the  clay  was  soft,  and  some 
of  the  moss  and  grass  pressed  down,  as  from  some 
heavy  weight.  The  measure  of  the  boot-print  was 
can-fully  taken,  and  with  these  proofs  the  authori- 
ties left,  intent  on  further  discoveries. 

When  Kurtz  heard  of  Lindcnheim's  death,  he 
hurried  to  Herr  Moser,  the  magistrate,  and  asked 
to  hear  all  the  particulars.  "He  has  been  mur- 
dered !"  he  cried,  excitedly;  ••shamefully  mur- 
dered !" 

"I  believe  that,  too,"  said  Moser;  "but  why 
do  you  think  so  ?" 

"Lindenheim  would  never  have  shot  himself. 
I  knew  him  well  enough  to  be  able  firmly  to 
believe  that." 

Moser  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  This  assertion 
wid  weigh  very  little.  We  must  have  better 
proofs." 

Kurtz  hesitated  a  while,  then  said,  "I  can 
name  the  murderer." 

"  Well?"  said  the  magistrate. 

"  Carl  Tanner,"  he  replied,  after  a  short  pause. 

"  How  can  you  prove  it?" 

"  He  hated  Lindenheim,  and  only  lately  had  a 
quarrel  with  him  in  one  of  the  saloons." 

"  I  have  heard  of  that.  Lindenheim  had  goaded 
him  on,  and  every  one  who  was  by  wondered  at 
Tanner's  self-control." 

"I  will  not  deny  that  Lindenheim  gave  him 
cause,"  said  Kurtz,  confusedly.  "They  both  hated 
each  other ;  but  I  should  never  have  thought  of 
Carl  in  connection  with  this  murder,  if  I  had  not 
met  him  yesterday,  as  I  went  through  the  woods. 


MEETING. 


He  looked  excited,  and  his  mind  was  evidently 
disturbed.  On  seeing  me,  he  hastily  turned  into 
a  by-path,  but  not  fast  enough  to  hide  from  me 
that  his  hand  was  bloody." 

"  You  are  sure  you  have  seen  that  ?" 

"  I  am  certain,"  Kurtz  replied. 

The  magistrate  stood  for  some  time  lost  in 
thought.  "  Did  you  hear  the  report  of  a  gun 
while  you  were  in  the  forest?"  he  then  further 
asked. 

"No,"  replied  Kurtz. 

"  Had  Tanner  a  gun,  when  you  met  him?" 

"  I  did  not  see  one." 

"  Where  did  he  seem  to  be  going  ?" 

"  He  took  the  path  which  leads  to  the  tavern  in 
the  forest." 

"  Have  you  mentioned  all  this  to  any  one  ?" 

"No." 

"Then  speak  to  no  one  about  it  !  Does  your 
daughter  know  already  of  her  husband's  death  ?" 

"  No;  she  is  very  sick,  and  we  shall  try  to  keep 
it  from  her  as  long  as  we  arc  able." 

After  Kurtz  had  left,  Moser  sat  long,  lost  in  deep 
thought.  He  knew  that  Hofrath  hated  Tanner, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  keep  his  mind  unbiased 
from,  perhaps,  wrong  suspicion.  Still  he  had  to 
continue  his  search — to  discover  the  murderer  wxs 
his  duty  ;  and  therefore,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  lonely  tavern  in  the  woods. 

He  found  Hulwr,  the  owner  of  the  place,  sitting 
alone  in  the  bar-room.  His  countenance  wore 
a  discontented  expression,  and  he  regarded  the 
entering  magistrate  with  sharp  and  cunning 
looks. 

Moser  took  a  seat  and  ordered  a  glass  of  beer. 
"  Does  Tanner  live  here?"  he  inquired,  carrying 
the  glass  to  his  lijxs. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Huber,  shortly. 

"  Is  he  at  home,  just  now?" 

"  No." 

"Where  is  he  ?" 
"  I  do  not  know." 

Moser  watched  the  innkeeper's  face  closely;  he 
knew  how  cunning  and  sharp  he  was. 

"  You  do  not  wish  to  tell  me." 

"I  do  ndt  know,"  repeated  Huber.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  asking  people  where  they  go  to 
or  come  from." 

"  When  did  Tanner  leave  your  house  ?" 

"This  morning." 

"  At  what  time  will  he  return?" 
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"He  did  not  tell  me,  and  I  do  not  care  to 

know." 

The  magistrate  grew  impatient.  "  I  ask  these 
questions  in  the  name  of  the  king,"  he  said,  with 
irritation. 

"  I  tan  say  no  more  than  I  know,"  replied  the 
innkeeper,  dryly. 
•'  Where  was  Tanner  yesterday  afternoon  ?" 
•'  I  do  not  know." 
"Was  he  here?" 
"No." 

"  At  what  hour  did  he  return  ?" 

"  I  am  not  certain.    It  was  evening,  however." 

"Did  you  notice  something  unusual  in  his 
manner?" 

"  I  observed  nothing  unusual." 

"What  did  he  do  after  he  had  returned?" 

"Sat  here  quietly  for  a  long  time,  then  went  to 
bed.  pretty  late." 

"  You  say,  quietly ;  was  he  more  quiet  than 
usual?"  • 

Huber  thought  for  some  time ;  he  could  not 
understand  why  he  was  thus  examined,  for  he  had 
heard  nothing  of  Lmdenheim's  death.  "  He 
seemed  to  be  more  quiet,"  he  answered,  at  last. 

"  Had  be  a  gun  with  him,  as  he  went  out?" 

"  No ;  he  has  not  the  right  to  carry  firearms, 
as  he  has  left  his  situation  as  forester.  I  saw  his 
j,';in  hanging  in  his  room  after  he  had  gone." 

"  Has  he  only  one  gun  ?" 

"  Yet J  be  once  told  me  so  himself." 

"  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  of  Lindenheim,  and 
low  he  felt  about  him?" 

Huber  hesitated.    "  I  do  not  remember." 

"  He  hates  him.  Did  he  really  never  tell  you 
so?" 

"  He  mav  have  done  so,  but  I  do  not  remember, 

if  he  has."' 

"  You  know  that  Lindenheim  has  been  shot 
dead?" 

Huber  started  back,  showing  plainly  that  this, 
indeed,  was  news  to  him.  "  Lindenheim,  you 
say  |"  he  cried.    "  When  did  this  happen?" 

"Yesterday." 

"And  where?" 

"Here  in  this  wood." 

Huber  would  not  say  another  word.    "  Could 


Carl  Tanner  really  have  committed  this  deed?" 
he  asked  himself. 

"  You  are  silent?"  asked  Moser. 

"Because  your  words  bewilder  me.  I  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion." 

"And  you  did  not  suspect  why  I  inquired  so  par- 
ticularly after  Tanner?" 

"  No.  Herr  Magistrate,"  he  continued,  earnestly, 
••  you  seem  to  suspect  Carl  Tanner,  but  he  has  not 
<  ommitted  this  deed.  I  know  him  to  be  passionate, 
but  such  a  crime  he  would  never  commit. " 

The  magistrate  silently  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'•  I  have  not  said  that  lie  is  guilty.  Where  is  his 
room  ?    Show  me  to  it." 

Huber  hesitated.  "  I  have  no  right  to  do  so." 

41  You  forget  that  I  am  here  in  the  name  of  the 
king;  where  is  the  room?" 

Huber  pointed  to  it,  and  Moser  went  towards 
it,  Huber  following  him. 

It  was  a  plainly  furnished  apartment.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  pun. 

Moser  examined  it.  The  dust  upon  its  barrel 
showed  that  it  had  not  been  used  for  some  time. 
All  at  once,  his  eyes  encountered  a  pair  of  boots, 
which  were  lying  upon  the  floor.  "To  whom 
do  these  boots  belong?"  he  asked  Huber. 

"Tanner,"  was  the  ungracious  reply. 

The  magistrate  took  them  up,  measured  their 
length  and  breadth,  and  his  eyes  commenced  to 
shine.  "  Did  Tanner  wear  these  boots  yesterday  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know;"  at  this  moment  Carl  him- 
self entered. 

"  Here  he  is,"  cried  Huber.  "  Now  you  may 
ask  him." 

Searchingly  Moser  turned  his  eyes  upon  the 
young  man.  whose  countenance  was  deathly  pale 
and  from  whose  eyes  shone  a  dismal  light.  "  What 
does  the  magistrate  here  ?  Was  Margaretha  already 
suspected  ?  Should  he  be  wanted  as  a  witness 
against  her?"  These -thoughts' shot  like  lightning 
through  his  brain,  as  he  stood  confronted  by 
Moser.  He  felt  that  he  must  be  coni|>osed,  and 
yet,  bow  was  it  possible  while  these  wild  thoughts 
tortured  his  mind,  robbing  him  of  almost  all 
power  of  self-control. 

[To  be  Concluded  in  the  May  Monthly.] 
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"HOME!  SWEET  HOME! 


Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ! 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 

Which,  seek  thro'  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  with  elsewhere; 

Home  !  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home  ;  there's  no  place  like  hnmc. 

II. 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazzles  in  vain;  « 
Oh!  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ; 
The  birds  singing  gaily,  that  come  at  my  call; 
Give  me  them,  with  the  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  .ill. 

Home!  home!  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  pLce  like  home ;  there's  no  place  like  home. 

in. 

How  sweet  'tis  to  sit  'ncath  a  fond  father's  smile. 
And  the  cares  of  a  mother  to  soolhc  and  beguile. 
Let  others  delight  'mid  new  pleasures  to  roam, 
Hut  give  me,  oh  !  give  me.  the  pleasures  of  home. 

Home!  home!  sweet,  sweet  home! 
But  give  me,  ah  !  give  me,  the  pleasures  of  home. 


IV. 

To  thee  I'll  return,  overburden'd  with  care. 
The  heart's  dearest  solace  will  smile  on  me  there : 
No  more  from  that  cottage  again  will  I  roam, 
lie  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home  ! 

Home  !  home  !  sweet,  sweet  home  ! 
There's  no  place  like  home ;  there's  no  place  like  home. 

The  last  two  verses  of  this  grand  old  hymn 
are  so  rarely  seen  in  print  that  we  introduce  the 
words  here,  entire,  and,  we  believe,  as  they  came 
from  John  Howard  Payne's  pen  ;  they  were  lht;s 
printed  in  January,  1830,  by  Messrs.  Firth  &  Hall, 
Of  New  York.  Though  disputed,  there  can  l)e  no 
valid  question  of  Payne's  claim  to  the  authorship 
of  the  words,  while  the  origin  of  the  tune  is  not 
so  clearly  proven,  though  there  is  good  authority 
for  believing  it  was  originally  a  Sicilian  air,  and 
Payne  may  have  adapted  the  words  to  it  [see 
Qu  ery  and  Reply,  on  page  303]. 


THE 

How  still  the  cemetery  lies 

Beneath  the  early  morning  light ! 
Ere  from  the  turf  the  thick  dews  rise, 

That  fell  Irom  the  cool  wings  of  night. 
There  was  a  name  in  olden  times 

To  this  last  sanctuary  given, 
Solemn  and  sweet  as  midnight  chimes, 

Embalmed  with  thoughts  of  peace  and  heaven  : 
"  God's  Acre,"  ever-hallowed  word- 
Like  the  sweet  frankincense  and  myrrh 
That  once  the  weeping  women  poured 

Within  the  Holiest  Sepulchre, 
It  sheds  a  fragrance  through  the  gloom 
And  shadow  of  the  silent  tomb. 
Mutely  as  sleeping  seraphim 

With  hands  in  prayer  unspoken  pressed, 
Peace  and  deep  silence  dwell  within 

The  portals  of  this  place  of  rest ; 
The  very  winds  seem  hushed  and  low  ; 

Softly  they  pass  along  the  sod 
With  a  continuous  sigh,  as  though 

The  feet  of  pitying  angels  trod 
Where  the  translucent  sunlight  laves 
With  rippling  gold  the  low,  green  graves  : 
Half-hidden  in  the  quiet  gloom 


Of  branches  stooping  to  the  moss, 
With  daisies  showered,  the  massive  tomb. 

White  um  and  monumental  cross. 
Around,  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
Tell  of  some  cherished  memory. 
Sweet,  sacred  meditations  seem 

To  brood  in  the  still  atmosphere ; 
All  is  so  calm,  one  scarce  might  deem 

That  aught  of  grief  could  linger  here  ; 
And  yet  how  oft  the  weary  leet, 

Toiling  along  this  rugged  earth. 
And  hearts  bereaved  and  sad  that  meet 

Around  the  desolated  hearth, 
With  speechlevs  bitter  longing  turn, 

Day  after  day,  to  this  calm  sjx>t  ; 
With  restless  thoughts  in  vain  that  yearn, 

For  the  loved  ..nes  who  now  "  are  not," 
For  the  departed  smiles  that  shone 

All  radiant  once  with  trust  and  love, 
And  for  the  household  voices  gone  # 

To  join  the  eternal  choirs  above, 
For  the  hearts  once  warm  and  true, 
Crumbling  now  beneath  the  yew, 
Under  pale  spring  blossoms  lonely  laid 
In  the  cemetery's  shade. 
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AGRA,  AND  ITS  MARVELOUSLY  SUPERB  PALACES,  MOSQUES  AND 

MAUSOLEA. 


Cenotaph  or  Akdar,  at  Skkunpra,  seven  miles  north  of  Agra,  India. 


Having  spent  nearly  eight  years  in  the  East  In- 
dies, though  many  years  have  since  elapsed,  we 
were  not  slightly  interested  in  the  paper  on  "  The 
Sepoy  War — the  Massacre,  and  the  Nana  Sahib," 
which  appeared  in  the  January  Monthly.  And 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly  shared  our  interest.  We  have  concluded 
that  an  occasional  article  giving  reminiscences  of 
that  remarkable  land,  with  verbal  and  pictorial 
illustrations  of  some  of  its  peculiarly  gorgeous  edi- 
fices, will  doubtless  prove  equally  interesting  to 
our  readers.  We  do  not  propose  to  offer  a  syste- 
matic series  of  articles  in  consecutive  numbers  of 
the  Monthly,  but  simply  to  make  notes  as  memory 
shall  guide  our  pen,  and  let  these  notes  find  their 
way  into  our  pages  as  convenient  space  may  offer. 

India  is  exceedingly  rich  in  specimens  of  Bud- 
dhist, Hindoo,  and  Moslem  Architecture,  all  more 
or  less  gTand,  and  bearing  evidence  of  lavish 
expenditure  of  care,  labor,  skill  and  money,  but 


differing  widely  in  all  the  details  of  style  of  structure 
and  of  decoration — the  Buddhist,  as  seen  at  Karli 
and  elsewhere  in  the  cave  and  other  Temples,  with 
their  massive  stone  figures  and  elaborate  sculp- 
tures ;  the  Hindoo,  as  seen  in  the  vast  Temples 
and  Pagodas,  with  sculptures  of  gods  and  other 
objects,  not  less  elaborate  and  extensive  than, 
though  differing  materially  from,  those  of  the  Bud- 
dhists ;  but  far  more  elegant,  and  graceful,  and  at- 
tractive than  either  the  Buddhist  or  the  Hindoo 
structures,  with  all  their  grandeur  and  their  pre- 
tentions decorations,  are  those  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans, found  in  great  profusion  in  some  districts  of 
India ;  and,  upon  entering  these  districts,  the 
American  or  European  traveler  can  with  difficulty 
realize  that  he  is  still  in  the  same  land,  so  wonder- 
fully beautiful  are  the  palaces,  the  mosques,  and  the 
tombs  that  meet  him  on  every  hand.  The  finest 
specimens  of  Buddhist  and  of  Hindoo  architecture, 
•  hough  undoubtedly  grand,  have  a  repellant  air  of 
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gloom  and  sadness,  whilst  even  the  tombs  of  the 
Moslems  are  free  from  any  element  of  repulsion — 
nay,  they  are  positively  attractive  to  the  most  fas- 
tidious eye. 

Conspicuous  among  the  Moslem  districts,  for 
its  beauty  of  site  and  elegance  of  edifices,  is  the 
Province  of  Agra,  the  chief  city  of  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  province.  And  what  shall  I  say  of 
the  City  of  Agra?— how  convey  even  a  faint,  ap- 
proximate idea  of  its  wondrous,  marvelous  beauty  ? 
Before  attempting  this  almost  impossible  pen  pic- 
ture, I  will  pause  to  speak  of  the  history  of  this 
most  remarkable  city  t 

Agra  stands  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  740  miles  W,  N.  W.  of  Calcutta,  115  S.  S. 
E.  of  Delhi,  and  630  N.  N.  E.  of  Bombay.  Tts 
site  is  at  once  beautiful  and  healthful*  Its  his- 
tory previous  to  the  sixteenth  century  we  do 
not  know, — except  that  it  was  an  inconsiderable 
village;  in  1504,  the  Afghan  Emperor  Sekunder 
removed  the  im|>crial  residence  thither,  and 
from  that  time  to  1647  it  was,  with  short  in- 
tervals, the  capital  of  the  empire.  Sekunder 
built  some  handsome  edifices,  but  it  was  not  till 
the  reign  of  the  great  Akbar1,  about  fifty  years 


1  Akbar,  surnamed  Talalcd-Deen,  "  the  glory  of  the  faith." 
was  the  greatest  and  the  l>cst  of  the  Mogul  Emperors.  He 
was  born  at  Amerkote,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Indus,  on  the 
14th  of  October,  1542,  and  succeeded  his  father,  liumayun, 


later,  thac  Agra  became  the  city  of  importance 
and  beauty. 

He  erected  the  fort,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
substantial  masonry,  and,  after  more  than  three 

in  his  fourteenth  year.  The  supreme  power  was  for  a  time 
Vested  in  Itchram  Khan,  a  distinguished  commander;  but  ia 
1560  Aki;ar  took  the  government  into  his  ow  n  hands.  "Hit 
empire  was  then  in  a  weak,  di*tiacled,  and  disorganittd 
State,  and  the  young  sovereign  at  once  applied  himself'  with 
nnnly  energy  In  the  task  of  its  restoration.  His  aim  was  M 
become  the  head  of  the  whole  Indian  nation.  Revolt*  of 
officers  in  various  province*  had  to  be  suppressed,  and  then 
the  numerous  provinces  which  had  l>een  lost  had  to  be  re 
conquered.  Tints  he  was  involved  in  a  long  course  <>f  wars 
the  result  of  wliic!>  was  the  extension  of  his  empire  from  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  Punjab  and  the  country  around  Delhi, 
till  it  comprehended  fifteen  province-..  But  Akbar  is  yet 
more  famed  for  the  wisdom  and  impartiality  of  his  intcrtiii 
policy  than  for  his  conquests.  He  showed  a  singular  spirit 
of  toleration  in  religion,  and  his  fair  dealing  with  Moh.  mme- 
dans,  Hindoos,  lews,  anil  Christians  gained  for  him  the  He 
served  title  of  "  the  protector  of  mankind."  He  iti.t'c  gr»at 
reforms  in  the  revenue  system  and  in  the  army,  and  provided 
carefully  for  the  local  government  of  provinces,  for  the  s'l- 
ministration  of  justice,  and  the  regulation  of  the  police.  He 
published  a  very  celebrated  book,  embracing  complete  sta- 
tistics of  the  empire,  which  was  called  "  Aycen  Akbery," 
"the  Institutes  of  Akbar."  He  promoted  commerce,  and 
science,  and  literature,  took  part  in  religious  and  phdosophi- 
cal  discussions,  and  had  for  his  chief  personal  friend  the 
great  scholar  Fe'ui,  and  his  brother,  the  statesman  Abu- 
l-Fotl.  His  last  years  were  saddened  by  the  misconduct  of 
his  three  sons.    Died,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  in  1605. 
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centuries,  still  presents  a  strong  proof  of  Akbar's 
skill.  It  is  of  red  sand  stone,  with  ditch,  double 
rampart  and  bastions ;  its  walls  are  eighty  feet  high ; 
its  celebrated  "  (late  of  Delhi"  is  a  notable  com- 
bination of  strength  and  beauty.  The  enclosure 
of  the  fort  is  so  extensive  that,  during  the  Sepoy 
mutiny,  upwards  of  five  thousand  Fugitives  found 
shelter  within  a  small  portion  of  it.  Within  this 
encl>>iire.  Akbar  built  a  gorgeous  palace  of  white 
marhle.  the  extent  of  which  maybe  estimated  from 
that  of  the  audience  hall,  which  is  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  long  by  sixty  feet  wide  ;  this  hall 
U  supported  by  forty  arches  of  light,  of  graceful 
designs  though  strong. 

After  the  death  of  Akbar,  Agra  continued  to  be 
the  capital,  as  before  stated,  till  1647,  under  the 
successive  emperors,  but  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  made  their  reigns  noteworthy  by  cither  great 
deeds  or  additions  to  the  architectural  beauties  of 
their  realm,  except  Shahjehan.  the  grandson  of 
Akbar,  who  succeeded  his  father  Jehanghe"r,  in 
1627.  The  finest  edifices  of  Agra,  or  indeed  of 
India,  v.ere  built  by  this  emperor,  the  splendor  of 
whose  court  was  conspicuous  even  in  a  line  of  em- 
perors, all  memorable  for  their  luxurious  tastes. 
He  removed  the  capital  from  Agra  to  Delhi,  where 
he  built  a  vast  and  imposing  palace,  in  which  he 
constructed  the  famous  "  peacock  throne,"  com- 
posed of  jewels  valued  at  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  dollars.    His  reign  was  repeatedly  disturbed  by 


his  sons,  one  of  whom,  AuniirgZeb,  having 
murdered  his  two  elder  brothers  and  imprisoned 
his  younger  brother,  succeeded  eventually  in  de- 
posing his  father  and  usurping  the  throne.  Shah- 
jehan survived  this  deposition  but  seven  years, 
died  in  1666  and  was  interred  liesidc  his  favorite 
queen  in  the  world-renowned  Taj- Mahal,  which 
we  shall  attempt  to  describe  later. 

From  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  capital 
from  Agra,  it  ceased  to  grow,  and  no  additional 
buildings  were  erected  in  it  or  its  vicinity. 

Aurung-Zeb,  notwithstanding  the  means  by 
which  he  had  obtained  the  throne,  did  not  prove 
a  very  bad  ruler.  He  made  important  additions 
to  his  domain,  and  increased  the  imperial  revenue 
to  $200,000,000.  His  reign,  however,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  harbinger  of  the  decay  of  the  Mogul 
dynasty.  He  reversed  the  wise  policy  of  religious 
toleration  inaugurated  by  Akbar  and  maintained 
by  his  successors  hitherto.  His  intolerance  was 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Hindoos,  and  provoked 
t lie  first  serious  insurrection  among  the  warlike 
Mahrattas.  Of  course,  the  city  which  had  been 
created  by  the  Mogul  rulers  necessarily  was  among 
the  first  to  suffer  in  the  decadence  of  their  power. 

In  1784,  Agra  was  taken  by  Madhajee  Sindia, 
Mahratta  chief,  who  held  it  until  1803,  when 
Lord  Lake  besieged  and  captured  it.  It  was  soon 
afterwards  made  by  the  British  the  headquarters  of 
a  civil  establishment  for  the  administration  of  jus- 
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tice,  and  subsequently  it  was  made  the  seat  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Northwest  Provinces. 

The  British  authorities  took  immediate  measures 
to  restore  and  protect  the  grand  Moslem  structures 
which  we  must  now  attempt  to  picture  in  words; 
the  task  is  one  that  would  be  positively  beyond 
even  an  effort  on  our  part  without  our  really  fine 
engravings,  which,  inadequate  as  any  picture  must 
be  to  convey  a  sufficiently  grand  conception  of 
such  magnificent  architectural  piles,  must  materially 
assist  the  work  of  our  pen.  One  serious  difficulty 
in  delineating  these  edifices,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  mildest  eulogiums  that  justice  will  admit,  will 
doubtless  appear  as  exaggerations  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  anything  of  their  style;  indeed, 
nothing  short  of  personal  inspection  can  reveal  all 
the  minute  points  of  beauty. 

Before  speaking  of  the  edifices  within  Agra,  we 
cannot  but  notice  the  Cenotaph  of  Akbar,  which 
stands  at  Sekundra,  some  seven  miles  north  of 
Agra.  This  superb  mausoleum,  which  is  shown  in 
our  first  engraving  on  page  295,  is  of  vast  size,  and  | 


is  encompassed  by  a  garden  of  more 
than  forty  acres.  The  cenotaph  pro- 
per stands  on  the  centre  of  a  platform 
which  consists  of  four  terraces.  This 
platform  is  surrounded  by  an  arrade 
with  pointed-arched  doorways  on  the 
inner  side,  while  on  the  outer  are 
semi-circular-arched  windows,  with 
panes  of  carved  lace  like  pattern, 
each  pane  differing  from  the  rest  in 
its  special  figure.  Now,  possibly,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  its  wonderful 
splendor,  when  we  add  that  the  en- 
tire structure  is  of  pure  white  marble, 
except  the  beautiful  tesselaicd  floor 
surfaces  of  the  platforms.  We  cannot 
recall  to  whom  the  erection  of  this 
tomb  is  assigned,  nor  have  we  any 
work  of  reference  just  now  available 
to  refresh  our  memory. 

But,  proceeding  to  and  entering 
the  city  of  Agra,  we  come  first  to  the 
Fort,  which  we  have  spoken  of. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  fort  are,  be- 
sides the  Palace  proper,  all  the  build- 
ings which  Oriental  tastes  demanded 
as  needful  adjuncts  of  the  grand 
palace  of  a  luxurious  Eastern  em- 
peror— including  Zenanas,  Mo..ques, 
dwellings  for  the  soldiers  and  re- 
tainers, storehouses,  etc.  Although  the  fort,  as 
already  stated,  is  of  red  sand-stone,  the  Palace, 
Zenana  Palace,  and  Mosques  are  of  pure  white  mar- 
ble. Indeed,  white  marble  was  the  favorite  material 
of  the  Mohammedans,  of  which  all  their  edifices 
which  aspired  to  elegance  were  constructed, 
and  the  traveler,  in  approaching  a  Moslem  city  or 
village,  if  he  be  not  better  informed,  would  be 
apt  to  impute  a  purity  of  character  and  practice  to 
the  people  to  which  they  are  total  strangers.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  known  depravity  of  morals 
which  may  be  said  to  be  part  of  the  religion  of 
Islam,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  archi- 
tectural taste  of  its  followers  was  faultless;  in  the 
natter  of  decoration,  where  the  vulgar  architect  is 
most  sure  to  err,  the  Mohammedan  showed  the 
finest  sense  of  true  beauty — nothing  gaudy  or  of 
tinsel  show,  but  simple,  chaste  elegance  charac- 
terizes all  Moslem  architectural  decorations  we 
have  ever  seen. 

The  first  building  within  the  walls  to  be  noticed, 
is,  of  course,  the  Palace.   This  is  an  immense  build- 
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ing,  elaborately  and  elegantly  ornamented,  and 
with  audience  hall,  State  chamber,  private  apart- 
ments for  the  emperor,  and  apartments  for  his 
personal  attendants,  together  with  baths,  and  rooms 
for  every  use  calculated  to  enhance  the  comfort 
iad  minister  to  the  luxurious  tastes  of  the  imperial 
master.  This  gorgeous  pile  was  erected  by  the 
great  Akbar  and  here  he  lived  for  many  years. 

The  Zenana  Palace,  comprising  the  apartments 
of  the  women  of  the  emperor's  household,  is  on 
the  most  extended  scale,  and  forms  a  perfect  picture 
ol  Oriental  splendor  and  luxury.  A  learned 
traveler  has  so  well  depicted  the  Zenana  Palace 
that  we  quote  rather  than  attempt  to  do  better, 
merely  remarking  that  his  picture  is  certainly  not 
overdrawn : 

"As  to  the  Zenana  buildings,  picture  to  your- 
selves rooms  or  boudoirs,  call  them  what  you  please, 
opening  one  into  another,  all  of  pure  marble; 
Here  a  balcony  supported  by  delicate  pillars,  with 
projecting  roofs ;  there  exquisite  balustrades  in 
delicate  bee-like  open  patterns,  having  no  orna- 
ment save  gilding  ; — with  views  extending  over  the 


country,  and  embracing  the  Taj  and  the  Jumna. 
Imagine,  again,  rivulets  of  water  streaming  from 
room  to  room  along  marble  beds;  gardens  of 
flowers  and  precious  exotics — the  creepers  running 
over  trellises,  and  shading  from  the  heat  the  path- 
ways across  the  marble  floors,  and  mingling  with 
the  flying  spray  of  fountains;  and  this  on  and  on, 
from  room  to  room,  from  balcony  to  balcony,  from 
court  to  court  ;  and  then  some  faint  idea  may  be 
formed  of  what  the  Zenana  must  have  been  in  the 
days  of  its  glory.  There  are  two  recesses  imper- 
vious to  heat,  whose  walls  are  formed  of  innumera- 
ble small  mirrors,  with  lamps  without  number,  by 
which  tiny  water-falls  used  to  be  illumined  from 
behind,  as  they  flowed  into  marble  fonts,  and 
thence  issued  in  bubbling  rivulets  or  sprang  into 
fluttering  jets  of  spray  of  delicious  coolness.  No 
palaces  can  Le  imagined  more  full  of  the  joyous- 
ness  and  poetry  of  mellowed  light  and  crystal  water, 
and  of  that  beauty  of  color  and  form  which  harmo- 
nizes naturally  with  the  blue  sky  and  illumined  air, 
thegreen  foliage  and  the  birds  ofbrilliant  hue."  And 
he  adds:  "The  mosques  are  ideal  places  of  worship.so 
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grand  and  spacious,  so  simple,  silent,  and  reveren- 
tial, so  open  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  naked 
heavens,  as:  if  God  were  welcome  at  any  time  to 
enter;  and  so  unlike  the  dark  Hindoo  temples, 
nay,  so  unlike  the  dark  and  mysterious  Gothic 
temples  of  Europe." 

The  Mootee  Musjeed,  or 
Pearl  Mosque,  next  attracts 
the  visitor's  eye.  Thismar- 
velously  splendid  building 
defies  description  ;  our  en- 
graving on  page  296  tells 
more  than  we  can  express 
in  words.  It  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  the  Palace,  but 
fully  equals  it  in  splen- 
dor. 

He  who  has  viewed  the 
Zenana  Palace  and  the 
Pearl  Mosque,  finds  the  Ze- 
nana Mosque  no  less  worthy 
of  close  study.  In  perfect 
harmony  with  the  Palace, 
it  is  yet  so  unlike  it  as  to 
fill  the  viewer  with  wonder 
that  such  diverse  structures 
should  so  fully  accord  and 
yet  each  possess  beauties 
peculiarly  its  own.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  charms  of  the 
white    marble   edifices  of 


Marble  Screen  in  the  Taj 


Agra  lies  in  there  variety  and  harmony.  Our 
engraving  on  page  297  affords  a  fair  view  of  the 
main  front  of  the  Zenana  Musjeed  ^  Mosque). 

Standing  at  the  side  of  the  Zenana  Mosque,  we 
see,  about  three  miles  out,  the  gem  of  all  gems  of 
Oriental  architecture — nay,  the  world  contains  no 
 __  other  edifice  of  such  mar- 
velous splendor  and  such 
refined  elegance  as  the  world- 
renowned  Taj  Mahal,  which 
has  been  aptly  styled  4i  the 
Koh-i-noorof  architecture." 

There  are  other  magnifi- 
cent buildings  within  the 
city,  but  the  intelligent 
traveler  has  no  eye  for  them 
now;  he  must  hasten  out  to 
behold  the  wonderful  mau- 
solem  of  Noorjehan,  favorite 
queen  of  the  great  Enqteror 
Shah  jehan ,  who  sleeps  calmly 
beside  the  wife  whom  he  so 
honored;  verily,  if  hervirtues 
were  in  accord  with  the  pure 
white  magnificence  of  her 
tomb,  she  was  worthy  of 
the  name  by  which  he  de- 
lighted to  call  her  and  by 
which  the  tomb  is  designated 
—Taj-Mahal,  "the  Crown 
of  the  Palace. " 
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The  buildings  which  make  up  the  Taj  are  erected 
on  a  platform  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  they 
occupy  a  space  upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  square.  The  main  central  building  is  an 
octagon,  surmounted  by  an  egg-shaped  dome  of 
seventy  feet  in  circumference,  and  four  minarets 
stand  at  the  corners  of  the  platform,  each  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high,  shooting  up  like  columns 
of  light  into  the  blue  sky.  We  halt  at  the  grand 
portal  of  a  vast  garden  ;  the  entrance-hall  or  gate 
gives  us  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment,  and 
we  ask,  "  Is  this  the  Taj  I — this  being  a  splendid 
building  of  red  stone,  inlaid  with  white  and  black 
marble  and  various  colored  stones ;  its  arched  halls 
are  spacious.  We  ascend  to  the  upper  story,  and 
from  an  open  arch  behold  the  Taj  itself,  and  are 
lost  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  dazed  surprise  and 
wonder — all  we  have  heard  and  read  is  as  nothing 
in  presence  of  the  realization — we  can  scarce 
believe  it  real,  it  seems  so  much  like  a  dream- 
palace.  The  eye  follows  a  long,  broad,  marble 
canal,  often  full  of  crystal  water,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  which  rises  the  platform  on  which  the  Taj  is 
built.  Each  side  of  the  white  marble  canal  is 
bordered  by  tall,  dark  cypress-trees,  and  on  feast- 
days  about  eighty  fountains — twenty-two  being  in 
the  centre— fling  their  cooling  spray  along  its  whole 
length,  while  trees  of  every  shade,  and  plants  of 
sweetest  odour,  fill  the  rest  of  the  garden. 

All  the  parts — the  sky-piercing  minarets,  the 
main  building,  the  great  platform — all  are  of  pure 
white  marble,  the  only  exception — but  what  an 
exception! — being  a  beautiful  ornamented  work  of 
an  exquisite  flower  pattern  which  wreathes  the 
doors  and  windows  and  wanders  towards  the  dome 
— one  huge  mosaic  of  inlaid  stones  of  many 
different  colors. 

We  walk  up  from  the  great  portal  along  the 
central  marble  canal,  ascend  the  platform  by 


|  twenty  steps,  and,  crossing  the  marble  pavement, 
enter  the  Taj  with  a  feeling  of  awe  and  reverence. 
Our  admiration  is  increased  as  we  examine  the 
details  of  the  wondrous  interior.  The  light  admit- 
ted by  the  door  does  not  dispel,  but  only  subdues, 
the  gloom  within.  We  stand  before  such  a  screen 
as  we  have  never  seen  equaled.  Divided  into 
several  compartments  and  panels,  it  sweeps  around 
the  marble  cenotaphs  that  lie  within  it,  and  repre- 
sent the  real  tombs  seen  in  the  vault  beneath.  It 
J  is  of  purest  marble,  so  pierced  and  carved  as  to 
I  look  like  a  high  fence  of  exquisite  lace  work,  but 
1  is  really  far  more  refined  and  beautiful ;  for  every- 
where along  those  panels  are  wreaths  of  flowers 
composed  of  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  heliotrope,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  etc. ;  so  that  to  make  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  these  bouquets  a  hundred  different 
stones  are  required.  The  Florence  mosaic-work 
docs  not  surpass  it. 

The  interior  throughout  is  almost  unreal  in  its 
graceful,  beautiful,  gorgeous  decorations.  Stand- 
ing beneath  the  dome,  we  utter  a  musical  sound, 
and  the  echoes  fill  us  with  a  strange  awe — they 
arc  unearthly — "the  slightest  note,"  says  an  elo- 
quent writer,  "  wanders  heavenward,  and  seems 
to  harmonize  with  the  voices  of  unseen  spirits, 
and  to  be  drawn  out  into  fairy  echoes  and  van- 
ishing re-echoes,  each  more  faint,  more  beautiful 
than  the  other,  as  if  floating  away  slowly,  like 
summer  winds,  beyond  the  dome,  until  lost  in  the 
infinite  abyss  of  blue  !"' 

The  contrast  of  the  colors  under  an  Eastern  sky, 
the  gorgeousness  of  the  interior,  the  richness  of  the 
screens,  the  beauty  of  the  paneling  and  of  the 
flowers,  composed  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  cornelian 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  the  wonderful  unity 
of  the  structures,  both  external  and  internal,  com- 
bine to  make  it  the  wonder  of  the  Eastern  world  and 
an  unsurpassed  specimen  of  the  architectural  art. 


UNKIND  WORDS. 


If  I  had  known  in  the  morning 

How  wearily  all  ihe  day 
The  words  unkind  would  trouble  your  mind 

That  I  said  when  you  went  away, 
I  had  been  more  careful,  darling. 

Nor  given  you  needles*  pain  : 
But  we  vex  our  own  with  look  and  tone 

We  might  never  take  hack  again. 

For  though  in  the  quiet  evening 
You  may  give  me  a  ki*s  of  peace, 

Yet  it  well  might  be  that  nevei  for  me 
The  pain  of  the  heart  should  cease ! 


How  many  go  forth  at  morning 
Who  never  come  home  at  night ! 

And  hearts  have  broken  for  "harsh  words 
That  sorrow  can  ne'er  set  right. 


We  have  careful  thought  for  the  stranger, 

And  smiles  for  the  sometime  guest ; 
But  oft  for  nnr-iiwn  the  hitter  tone. 

Though  we  love  our  own  the  best. 
Ah,  lips  with  the  curve  impatient ! 

Ah,  brow  with  the  shade  of  scom  ! 
'Twere  a  cruel  f.ite,  were  the  night  too  hue 

To  undo  the  work  i  " 
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Correction.—"  Fairfax"  County,  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  "  A  Scrap  of  Valley  History,"  in 
the  March  number  of  the  Monthly,  should  read 
"Frederick"  County.  I.  S. 


Who  was  the  First  Anglo-Saxon  Ex- 
plorer of  Kentucky  ? — Christopher  Gist  trav- 
eled across  it  from  the  Ohio  River,  fifteen  miles 
above  "  the  Falls,"  to  the  Cumberland  Mountains, 
into  Southwestern  Virginia  or  North  Carolina,  in 
Mav.  >75«;  and  if  he  was  not  the  first,  who 
was?  I.  S. 


Matthew  Tilghman. — Can  any  of  the  read 
ers  of  the  Monthly  inform  me  why  Matthew 
Tilghman  (who  was  a  member  of  the  first )  was  not 
sent  to  the  second  Continental  Congress?  He 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  leading  minds  in 
the  Colony ;  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
*  committee  styled  "  The  Provincial  Committee  of 
Correspondence,"  and  was  President  of  the  Con- 
vention engaged  in  framing  the  first  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Miryland.  McMahon  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Maryland"  speaks  of  him  as  the  "  Patriarch 
of  the  Colony."  Iam  also  informed  that  at  the 
eventful  period  commencing  the  Revolution,  he 
was  offered  a  sinecure  office  of  great  emolument  by 
an  accredited  agent  of  the  British  Ministry,  and 
refused,  with  the  noble  answer  :  "  I  will  not  place 
myself  in  a  position  to  be  charged  with  ingratitude 
should  I  find  it  in  time  my  duty  to  sustain  the  rights 
of  the  American  Colonies." 

I  would  like  to  be  informed  as  to  the  position 
offered  him,  and  what  wa<  his  record  in  Congress. 

Geo.  F.  Hollyday. 


Home,  Sweet  Home  1 — Can  the  Monthly 
inform  me  who  was  the  author  of  the  tune  of  this 
immortal  ballad  ?  I  have  understood  that  the 
words  were  written  by  John  Howard  Payne, 
and  introduced  in  his  opera  of  "Clara,"  but 
cannot  recollect  to  have  heard  who  composed  the 
tune  R.  G.  B. 

Reply. — In  the  London  Athenaum,  some  time 
since,  a  writer  said:  "The  music,  I  believe,  was 
arranged  by  Bishop,  and  the  words  were  either 
by  Bailey  or  Thomas  Moore.  The  air  was  origi- 
nally Italian,"  etc.  This  writer  is  so  far  astray 
as  to  the  authorship  of  the  words,  that  we  cannot 
say  how  near  the  truth  he  may  be  in  ascribing  to 
Bishop  the  arrangement  of  the  music.  The  words 
were,  as  our  correspondent  has  understood,  by 


Payne,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were 
adapted  by  him  to  a  Sicilian  air  which  pleased  his 
fancy — at  any  rate  there  is  good  authority  for 
crediting  the  Sicilian  origin  of  the  sweet  old  tune. 
The  air  is  found,  also,  in  Donizetti's  opera  of 
"Anna  Bolena,"  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  Pasta.  The  last 
two  verses  of  Payne's  original  are  so  seldom 
printed  that  we  have  thought  it  well  to  intro- 
duce the  entire  song  in  another  page  of  this 
number.    [See  page  294.] 


James  Eastburn. — Permit  me  to  correct  an 
error  in  the  footnote,  page  218,  American 
Monthly,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  James  East- 
burn  was  an  elder  brother  of  the  late  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts.  James  Eastburn  was  the  father 
of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Manton,  the 
eldest,  was  the  Bishop  ;  James  Wallis,  the  second, 
was  an  Episcopal  clergyman.  He  died  and  was 
buried  at  sea  on  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  went  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milner,  in 
old  St.  George's  Church,  Beekman  street,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  January  23,  1820.  J.  Wallis 
Eastburn  and  the  late  Robert  C.  Sands  were  the 
authors  of  "  Tamoyden,  «\  Tale  of  the  War  of  King 
Philip,"  a  poem  which  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived.   Edward  and  his  sisters  died  young. 

J.  Young. 

"Thirty  Days  hath  September,"  etc.— 

Can  the  Amehican  Monthly  or  any  of  its  readers 
give  me  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the  well- 
known  rhyme  on  the  length  of  the  several  months, 
which  commences  as  above? 

Hannah  J.  Moore. 

Reply. — As  early  as  1636,  an  Almanac  pub- 
lished at  Cambridge,  England,  contains  a  verse 
very  similar  to  that  of  which  our  correspondent 
inquires: 

"  April,  June,  and  September. 
Thirty  daies  have,  as  November, 
Ech  month  else  cloth  never  vary 
From  thirty-one,  save  February; 
Which  twenty-eight  cloth  still  confine. 
Save  on  leap-year,  then  twenty-nine." 

And  sixty  six  years  earlier  (1570),  Grafton's 
"Abridgement  of  the  Chronicles  of  Englande," 
contains  the  following : 

"  Thirty  d.iyes  hath  November, 
April,  June,  and  September  ; 
February  hath  xxviii  alone, 
And  all  the  rest  have  xxxi." 
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Public  Criers. — In  England,  at  an  early 
period,  public  criers  appear  to  have  been  a  na- 
tional institution.  They  carried  a  long  pole  with 
a  red  flag  on  their  shoulders,  and  a  large  Lcll  in 
their  hands.  They  proclaimed  the  cause  of  the 
condemnation  of  criminals,  and  all  other  matters 
of  public  concern,  except  ecclesiastical.  They  also 
cried  all  kinds  of  goods,  and  were  sworn  to  tell 
truly  and  well,  to  the  best  of  their  ability  and 
power.  After  a  while,  the  bellman  or  town-crier 
was  appointed  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large.    In  an  old  engraving  of  the  seventeenth 


entitled.  "The  Pyramid  of  Fifteen  Stars."  The 
very  title  of  this  |>oem  destroys  its  claim  to  having 
furnished  our  national  motto. 

The  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  of  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  Professor  Franklin  B. 
Hough,  of  Lowville.  New  York,  who  has  written 
a  valuable  work  on  our  State  Seals,  have  made  the 
origin  of  this  motto  a  matter  of  investigation,  and 
might  be  able  to  answer  G.  P.'s  Query  definitely 
were  he  to  address  them. 

Queries. — Who  wasthe  Latin  poet,  John  Carey, 
of  Philadelphia?  When  was  his  poem  published  ? 
Have  any  of  your  readers  a  copy  of  it?  P. 


New  Year's  Calls. — A  nameless  correspond- 
ent sends  us  the  following  clipping,  and  asks  to 
know  whether  it  be  reliable.  We  refer  the  ques- 
tion to  our  readers:  "A  former  Indian  agent 
states  that  the  tribes  under  his  charge  observed  a 
custom  of  making  New  Year's  calls — the  squaws 
calling  on  the  warriors.  All  the  American  savages 
observed  the  same  custom.  The  Dutch  settlers  of 
New  York  adopted  the  custom  from  them,  with  a 
Blight  modification— the  gentlemen  calling  on  the 
ladies." 


Schoolmasters  in  i66x. — The  same  corres- 
pondent a>ks  the  same  question  about  the  follow- 
ing: "The  duties  of  a  schoolmxstcr  in  1661  were 
as  follows:  To  act  as  a  court  messenger  :  to  serve 
summonses;  to  conduct  services  in  the  church; 
to  lead  the  choir  on  Sundays  ;  to  ring  the  bell  for 
public  worship;  to  dig  the  graves;  to  take  charge 
of  the  schoo1  and  to  perform  other  occasional 
duties." 


Celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.— Was 

not  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  day  begun  in 
this  country  during  the  Revolution,  by  the  Irish 
regiments  in  the  English  service?  Is  there  any 
instance  of  an  earlier  date  known?  B.  T. 

An  Early  Opinion  of  Railroads. — An  old 

copy  of  the  English  Quarterly  Kevir.u  of  the  year 
1819,  contains  an  account  of  a  scheme  for  a  rail- 
road, o".  which  it  is  pro|K>scd  to  make  carriages 
run  twice  as  fast  as  stage-coaches.  The  editor 
failed  n  appreciate  the  idea,  or  to  believe  in  its 
|M>ssibtlity,  for  he  comments  upon  it  in  this  wise: 
"We  are  not  partizans  of  the  fantastic  projects 
relative  to  establi«.hed  institutions,  and  we  cannot 
but  laugh  at  an  idea  so  impracticable  as  that  of  a 
road  of  iron,  upon  which  travel  may  Ik:  conducted 
by  steam.  Can  anything  be  more  utterly  absurd 
or  more  laughable  than  a  steam-propelled  wagon 
moving  twice  as  fast  as  our  mad  coaches?  It  is 
much  more  possible  to  travel  from  Woolwich  to 
Arsenal  by  the  aid  of  a  Congrevc  rocket."  T. 


century,  we  see  him  represented  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  in  his  hand,  which  he  no  doubt  proclaims  as 
"found."  Underneath  is  the  following  "notice:" 

"O  yr-.    Any  man  or  woman  that 
CM  lcll  any  tiding  of  a  little 
Mayden-cliddc  of  the  ape  of  24 
Yeare*.    Brine  word  to  the  cryar 
Ami  you  slnll  be  -leased  for 

your  labour 
And  Cod's  Ueuing. ' 

Wm.  Smyth  e. 

First  Water  Works. — In  reply  to  the  Qi:ery 
of  K.,  in  the  March  Monthly (p  228),!  would  say: 

The  first  water-works  in  the  United  States  were 
planned  and  constructed  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsyl- 
vania, by  John  Christopher  Christensen,  a  Danish 
Moravian,  in  the  year  1762.  The  machinery  con- 
sisted of  three  single-acting  force-pumps,  four  inch 
calibre  and  eighteen-inch  stroke,  and  worked  by 
.1  triple  crank,  and  geared  to  the  shaft  of  an 
undershot  water-wheel  eighteen  feet  diameter, 
and  two  feet  clear  in  the  buckets.  The  total  head 
of  water  was  two  feet.  On  the  water  wheel  shaft 
was  a  wallower  of  thirty-three  rounds  and  gearing 
into  a  spur  wheel  of  fifty-two  cogs,  attached  to  the 
crank.  The  three  piston  rods  were  attached  each 
to  a  frame  or  cross-htad  working  in  grooves,  to 
give  them  a  parallel  motion  with  the  pump.  The 
cross-head  was  of  wood,  as  well  as  the  parts  con- 
taining the  grooves  as  guides. 

The  works  were  calculated  to  raise  the  water 
seventy  feet  perpendicular  height;  subsequently 
increased  to  one  hundred  ami  fourteen  feet. 

These  works  were  in  operation  as  late  as  1S32. 
The  first  rising-main  was  made  of  gum-wood  as  far 
as  it  was  subject  to  great  pressure— the  rest  of 
pitch-pine.  Jn  1786,  leaden  pipes  were  substi- 
tuted.   In  1813,  these  were  changed  for  iron. 

H.  H.  0. 


Major  Pitcairn. — In  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine for  July,  1809,  it  is  stated  that  the  body  of 
Major  Pitcairn  was  conveyed  from  the  battle  field 
of  Bunker  Hill,  where  he  fell,  to  Boston,  in  his 
regimentals,  and  in  that  state  deposited  in  a  new- 
vault  in  St.  George's  Church;  and  that  Dr.  Win- 
ship,  of  Boston,  who  had  seen  him  while  lying  in 
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his  coffin  in  the  vault,  had  counted  at  least  thirty 
perforations  from  balls  which  must  have  entered 
his  body.  Lossing,  in  the  "  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolution,"  says  he  was  shot  by  a  negro  soldier. 
How  came  iii->  body  to  be  perforated  by  upwards 
Of  thirty  balls?  Where  was  St.  George's  Church, 
in  Boston?  Henry  Wilson. 


Lafayette's  Tomb. —  The  following  is  a  copy 
from  the  original  inscriptions  furnished  the  sculp- 
tor by  George  Washington  Lafayette  for  the  tomb 
of  his  father— the  friend  of  Washington  and  of 
American  liberty.  Copied  by  Commodore  Jesse 
D.  Elliott,  United  States  Navy,  in  1835  : 

M.  T.  P.  R.  V.  G.  D. 
LAFAYETTE, 
1  funeral,  memlirc  dc  la  cliamhre  d'et  Deputes, 
ne  le  6  Seplembre,  1757, 
a  Chavaniac  <le  la  haute  lxjirc 
Mine  le  It  Avril  1774, 

a  It  A.  F.  dB  NiiaUtefc 

<leccle  le  20  mat  1 834 
a  Pan* — Dep  <le  la  Seine 

M.  A.  h . 
tie  NooiJk* 
nee  a  Pari*  le  I.I  Novcmbre 
M  1  >C< "  I  I X 
marieC  le  XI  AvnlVuCC  I.XXIV. 
a 

M.  T.  P.  U.  V.  G.  D. 
LAFAYETTE. 
dcceJce  a  Paris  le  xxvi  Dcccmbre 
M  DCCC  Vil 
ReqnieK  tl  in  I'acc 


M.  T.  P.  R   Y.  G.  D. 
LAFAYETTE. 
General,  metn  >re  >le  la  diambre  d'  ct  Deputes 
lie  aChivamac,  lnute  L  ure. 

te  viSeptembre  M  DCC  LVIL 

mane-  le  XI  Avml  II  DCCLXXIV 
a 

II.  A.  F.  <le  Noallle* 
(IccO'lc  a  Pari-t  le  20,  mai 
If  DCCC  XXXIY 
Ke>(Ute«cu  111  Pice. 


J.  B.  H.  inquires  for  the  originator  of  the 
phrase  "  over  the  signature."  The  name  of  the 
begetter  of  such  a  ridiculous  impertinence  should 
remain  unknown,  for  his  own  sake.  No  person 
can  write  over  his  signature,  and  no  one  attempts 
to  do  so  absurd  a  thing.  It  is  correct  to  say  under 
his  signature,  and  never  over ;  for  the  matter  writ 
ten  is  attested  to  by  his  signature,  and  his  state- 
ment is,  consequently,  under  the  authority  or 
guarantee  of  his  signature.  T.  McK. 


Traveling  Ninety-eight  Years  Ago.— In 

the  Pennsylvania  Evening  Post,  published  in 
Philadelphia,  September  4,  1777,  is  the  follow- 
ing advertisement:  "A  person  wants  to  go  to 
Boston  and  would  be  glad  of  a  place  in  a  chaise 
or  wagon  going  there,  or  if  only  half  the  way 
on  that  road,  and  a  genteel  price  will  be  given. 
Any  this  will  suit  will  be  waited  on  by  leaving  a 
line  with  the  printer."  G.  B. 


G.  H.  P. 


Early  Printing  in  Virginia  —In  the  Cata- 
logue of  American  books  in  the  British  Museum, 
there  is  the  following  title:  "Virginia.  The 
Loyal  Addressof  theClergy  of  Virginia  \\  Poem.] 
Single  Sheet.  Fol.  Williamsburg:  Printed  for 
Kr.  Maggot,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Hickery  Tree,  in 
Queen  Street,  1702."  Thomas  says,  in  his  "  His 
tory  of  Printing,"  that  he  had  not  seen  anything 
from  a  Virginia  press  earlier  than  1729  ;  and  that 
the  first  printing  there,  which  he  had  been  able  to 
discover,  was  d  ine  by  William  Parks,  at  Williams- 
burg. Can  any  one  give  any  information  about 
Fr.  Mi-rgot.  or  in  regard  to  any  printing  or 
printer  in  Virginia  previous  to  1729? 

Kennedy. 


A  Rkmarkable  Device  in  York  Minster. 

A  Singular  Device.— I  send  herewith  a 
sketch  of  a  remarkable  device  which  I  have  tried 
in  vain  to  decipher.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  designed 
to  symbolize  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  I 
should  like  to  understand  it  more  exactly.  It  \s 
from  York  Minster,  England.  J.  H.  M. 

Pennsylvania. — Many  persons  are  tinder  the 
impression  that  the  name  of  this  State  owes  its 
title  to  t he  fact  of  an  influence  exercised  by  Wil- 
liam Penn  on  the  Councils  of  England  to  that 
effect.  Such  is  not  the  case,  as  proved  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  bv  William 
Pen n,  dated  January  5,  1681  :  "  This  day,  after 
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many  waitings,  watchings,  solicitings,  and  dis- 
putes in  Council,  my  country  was  confirmed  to 
ine  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large- 
powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  name  the  king  would  give  it  in  favor  of 
my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  being  a  hilly 
country;  and  when  the  Secretary,  a  Welshman, 
refused  to  call  it  New  Wales,  I  proposed  Sylvania, 
and  they  added  Penn  to  it,  though  I  was  much 
opposed  to  it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it 
struck  out.  He  said  it  was  past,  and  he  would 
take  it  upon  him  ;  nor  could  twenty  guineas  move 
the  under-Secretary  to  vary  the  name  ;  for  I  feared 
it  might  be  looked  on  as  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as 
a  respect  in  the  king  to  my  father,  as  it  really 
was."  G.  B.  Wells. 

N.  B. — Our  correspondent  will  find  the  fact 
stated  by  him  noticed  on  pagt;  94.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Monthly,  in  the  paper  under  the  caption 
"  Religious  Liberty  aod  the  Penn  Charter  of 
1683."  It  woul  1  seem,  from  the  above  extract, 
that  Penn  was  so  anxious  on  the  subject  that  he 
actually  tried  to  bribe  the  under-Secretary  to  dis- 
regard the  king's  wishes. 

The  Cotton- Bale  Story.— It  is  the  current 
report  and  bilief  that  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans 
General  Jackson's  men  formed  a  breast  work  of  cot- 
con  bales,  which  helped  greatly  to  denied  the  turn  of 
fortune  on  that  eventful  day  ;  but  in  a  biography 
of  General  John  B.  Planche,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  battle,  it  is  stated  that  a  few  bales  were  used 
by  some  young  soldiers  to  increase  the  height  and 
breath  of  the  parapet  in  front  of  them,  while  others 
were  used  to  form  the  embrasures  for  the  guns  ;  but 
as  soon  as  General  Jackson  discovered  this  circum- 
stance, and  that  the  cotton  bales  endangered  the 
strength  of  the  works,  ami  exposed  the  ammunition 
to  explosion  by  the  flying  particles  of  burning  lint, 
he  ordered  General  Planche  to  pitch  them  into  the 
riv-r,  and  it  was  do.ie.  X.  L. 


The  Indian  Printer. — In  1682,  when  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  the  "  Indian  Apjstle,"  was  writing  to 
Robert  Bjyle,  of  Lond  >n,  in  regard  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  Indian  Bible,  he  says:  "  I  desire  to 
see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years 
that  I  cannot  expect  to  live  long  ;  besides,  we 
have  but  one  mm,  viz.,  the  In lian  printer,  that  is 
able  to  compose  the  sheet  and  correct  the  press 
with  understanding.'' 

I  would  be  glad  of  some  information  in  regard 
to  this  In  lian  printer.  Where  can  such  be  ob- 
tained? B.  L,  S 

Reply. — B.  L.  S.  will  find  full  information  on  the 
subject  of  his  inquiry  in  Francis's  "  Life  of  John 
Eliot,"  being  Vol.  V.  of  Sparks's  "  American  Bio- 
graphy." 


Dress  in  1775. — Elbridge  Gerry,  in  a  news- 
paper dated  June  8,  1775,  advertises  the  loss  of 
"an  outside  garment,  commonly  called  a  French 
great  coat,  with  a  crimson  velvet  cape;"  and  in 
the  same  paper  for  June  3,  1779,  another  ]x:rson 
advertises  the  loss  of  "  a  chocolate  colored  French 
great  coat,  with  a  crimson  velvet  cape  but  little 
the  worse  for  wear."  Antic. 


An  Antique  Conveyance. — One  of  the  many 
sleighs  on  the  Brighton  road  recently  is  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  was  labeled  '*  1778,"  and  con- 
tained four  people  attired  in  the  garments  of")' 
olden  time."  The  sleigh  itself  was  made  by  a 
man  named  Caldwell,  in  Dunbartou,  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1778.  It  was  then  in  the  extreme  fashion- 
able form.  In  the  Caldwell  family  it  remained 
until  a  year  ago  last  Thanksgiving,  when  it  was 
bought  by  Messrs.  Moses  Coleman  &  Son.  They 
have  since  kept  it  as  a  valuable  piece  of  property, 
and  being  desirous  to  exhibit  a  number  of  old  gar- 
ments, the  musty  heirlooms  of  some  ancient  Essex 
families,  settlers  near  old  Newburyport,  it  was 
brought  out  as  above  stated.  Several  of  the  gar- 
ments were  over  a  hundred  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  worn  all  through  the  Revolutionary  War  by 
a  Lieutenant  French.  One  cloak  had  been  smug- 
gled over  by  a  bank  president  sixty  three  \cars 
ago ;  another,  a  lady's  cloak  of  scarlet  broad- 
cloth, had  been  in  existence  since  1770.  All  the 
other  old  garments  that  were  worn,  although  in 
perfect  preservation,  were  of  very  ancient  origin. 
The  Messrs.  Coleman  procured  these  garments 
from  the  owners,  and  dressing  up  four  of  their 
employes,  sent  them  to  display  the  quaint  relics. 

B.  T. 


A  Centenarian  Tree.  —  At  Mauricctown, 
Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey,  there  stands  an 
apple-tree  which  has  certainly  passed  its  centen- 
nial as  a  fruit-bearer,  and  it  is  still  bearing,  its 
owner  states,  about  forty  bushels  of  apples  per 
annum — it  measures  nine  feet  around  the  trunk. 
Is  there  an  older  apple-tree,  or  one  as  old  in  the 
country,  the  world,  or  elsewhere? 

Affleboy. 


The  following  inscription  is  found  on  the  sides 
of  a  granite  cross  near  Godalming,  in  England: 

"  E.  Post  tcirebra.-..  lux. 

S.  In  luce,  spts. 

YV.  In  obitu  pax. 

N.  Post  obiiiwn,  salus." 


A  very  valuable  relic  has  just  been  placed  in 
the  New  York  State  Library,  consisting  of  389)7 
acres  of  land  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  with 
certificate — the  whole  written  and  signed  by  George 
Washington,  and  dated  November  7th,  1749,  or  in 
his  seventeenth  year. 
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We  have  been  compelled  to  omit  our  usual  installment 
of  "Washington's  Orderly  Books"  because  the  copy  failed 
to  reach  us  in  time  for  this  number  We  have  also  deferred 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Buck's  excellent  paper  "  The  History 
vf  the  Early  Discovery  of  Coal,"  in  consequence  of  the  pres- 
sure of  other  valuable  matter. 

The  Centennial.— The  Centennial  Executive  Com- 
mittee have,  wisely  we  think,  changed  the  dates  for  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  Exposition.  Instead  of  opening 
April  19th  it  will  open  on  the  10th  of  May  (1876),  and 
the  day  of  closing  will  be  November  loth  instead  of  October 
19th— thus  the  capricious  month  of  "  April  showers  "  will 
be  avoided. 

The  indication!  are  becoming  more  and  more  favorable  to 
the  perfect  success  of  the  Celebration  in  all  its  details.  The 
countries  of  Europe,  except,  so  far,  Russia,  are  all  enrolled 
among  the  proposed  competitors  at  the  great  American 
"Worlds  Fair,"  and  so  too  are  China,  Japan,  the  Sandwich 
Hands  and  Australia— not  only  arc  the  various  countries 
enrolled,  they  are  evidently  in  earnest  in  their  efforts  to 
make  the  best  possible  display  of  their  respective  industries, 
etc.  But,  perhaps,  a  stronger  indication  of  the  Centennial's 
success  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  own  people, 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  arc  getting 
thoroughly  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  grandest  possible 
success.  The  sole  exception  to  this  universal  wide-awake 
condition,  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  State  and  city,  and 
that  great  metropolis  is  arousing  and  will,  we  doubt  not, 
aeqoit  itself  creditably.  The  New  York  Iff  raid  of  the  4th 
of  March,  contained  an  admirable  editorial,  from  which  we 
extract  a  paragraph : 

"If  would  be  a  mistake  of  the  gravest  character— it 
would  be  almost  a  crime — for  us  to  allow  the  International 
Exhibition  to  open  in  Philadelphia  with  representatives  from 
ail  pans  of  the  world,  France,  Germany,  England,  Sweden, 
even  China  and  Japan  vicing  w  ith  each  other  in  the  wealth  of 
their  display,  and  all  the  while  New  York  meagre,  unat- 
tractive, and  forlorn.  This  will  be  the  case  unless  we  make 
haste  lo  do  now  w  hat  must  be  done.  Even  Idaho  is  further 
advanced  than  New  York,  and  California  and  San  Franciseo 
promise  a  better  display.  From  Australia  we  have  intelli- 
gence showing  that  the  people  of  that  far  Continent,  our 
younger  cousin  in  the  family  of  English  States,  will  proudly 
seek  to  emulate  American  greatness  and  show  us  what 
Englishmen  have  done  in  the  wilds  of  the  far  Pacific  seas. 
The  Melbourne  Age  informs  us  that  a  commission  has  been 
appointed  from  Australia ;  that  communications  have  been 
interchanged  with  the  governments  of  New  South  Wales, 
Queensland,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  the  Australasian  department  in  a  single  group. 
Aa  appropriation  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  has  been 
voted,  and  among  other  things  we  arc  told  that  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  display  of  wine,  '  as  a  capital 


I  opportunity  for  infusing  wide-spread  Knowledge  t  l  theexiJ- 
lcncc  of  Australian  wines.*  And  so  wc  might  continue  oi.r 
illustrations,  referring  to  the  efforts  of  Sweden,  Germany, 
England,  and,  in  fact,  of  every  country  in  Europe  excejt 
Russia,  to  receive  proper  representation  in  the  Exhibition, 
But  all  this  time  New  York  docs  nothing,  and  unless  «  .ir 
people  take  the  matter  in  hand,  unless  the  Governor  and  the 
Mayor  give  it  an  official  sanction,  when  the  time  cumcs  for  a 
display  the  country  will  rejoice  in  an  exhibition  worthy  of 
American  greatness,  but  mourn  over  the  fact  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  first  State  in  the  Union  is  unworthy  of  her 
wealth,  her  prosperity  and  her  fame." 

The  Forty-third  Congress  is  no  more  !    On  the  4th  of 

March,  at  12  Meridian,  it  passed  away,  like  its  forty-two 
ancestors;  and  it  shall  have  no  resurrection  !  Its  record  is 
made— whether  for  good  or  bad  the  future  shall  tell,  better 
than  the  wisest  prophets  of  to-day. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Edgar  C.  Merriman,  of  the 

United  States  Navy,  makes  this  generous  offer  to  conduct  an 
expedition  to  the  North  Pole:  "My  plan  would  be  to 
charter  a  Newfoundland  sealing  steamer  of  the  Neptune 
class,  under  a  contract  similar  to  that  which  procured  the 
Tigress,  and  with  a  small  schooner  loaded  with  coal  and 
provisions,  to  l>e  taken  as  far  North  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  to  serve  as  a  base  of  operations,  I  should  hope,  if 
the  season  was  an  ordinary  open  one,  to  reach  the  North 
Pole  and  return  the  same  summer.  I  only  stipulate  that  I 
be  accorded  the  privilege  or  selecting  the  steamer  and  every 
officer  and  man  connected  with  the  expedition." 

Rev.  Dr.  Bugbee,  who  ha*  for  some  years  been  Presi- 
dent of  the  Wcsleyan  College  in  Cincinnati,  lias  been  chosen 
President  of  Allegheny  College  at  Mcadville,  Pa. 

The  National  Baptist.— For  the  information  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  never  heard  of  the  paper  named, 
we  beg  to  say,  The  National  Baptist  is  a  denominational 
organ  published  in  Philadelphia.  The  editor  is  evidently 
acquiring  the  vers-  bad  habit  of  writing  "  reviews "  or 
"  notices,"  without  first  examining  the  work  or  magazine  he 
is  reviewing  or  noticing.  This  is  the  most  charitable  con- 
clusion possible,  when  the  Monthly  receives  a  meagre 
eight-line  notice,  while  a  fossilized  Boston  magazine  is 
favored  with  a  quarter  of  a  column,  and  some  others 
published  in  New  York  are  about  as  well  treated.  Let 
our  neighlior  look  more  closely  next  time,  and  he  will 
discover  that  a  first-class  magazine  (according  to  the  uniform 
testimony  of  other  papers  and  of  capable  critics  in  all  parts 
of  ihe  land)  published  in  Philadelphia  has  more  valuable 
matter  than,  is  typographically  superior  to,  and  intrinsically 
worthy  of  a  more  comprehensive  notice,  than  some  of  those 
issued  elsewhere.  Further  remark  is  needless  for  the 
present. 
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Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  has  received 
from  the  heirs  of  the  laic  Hon.  C.  L.  Ward,  of  Towanda, 
the  gift  of  a  valuable  library  of  thirteen  thousand  volumes. 
It  is  to  be  known  as  "  The  Ward  Collection,"  and  will  be 
placed  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  it.  This  college  has 
also  received  recently  a  gift  of  $30,000  from  Mr.  Hollcn- 
back,  of  Wilkesbarrc. 

It  has  been  determined  to  enlarge  and  improve  the 
Parish  Church  at  Evcrsley,  England,  as  a  memorial  to 
Canon  Kingslcy.  and  also  to  erect  a  chapel  in  the  outlying 
hamlet  of  Bramsley,  where  Canon  Kingsley  had  for  some 
time  officiated  in  a  school  room. 

President's  Eliot's  classmates  arc  determined  that 
Harvard  Memorial  Hall  >hall  have  .-.  poitr.iit  of  him  "before 
he  has  attained  that  patriarchal  appearance  which  is 
common  to  most,  if  not  to  alt,  of  the  p.i-t  presidents,"  as 
shown  on  those  walk,  and  arc  accordingly  circulating  a 
subscription  paper  to  procure  one. 

Since  Marshal  MacMahon,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1873. 
succeeded  M.  Thiers  as  President  of  the  French  Republic, 
there  have  been  live  changes  of  Mimsliy  and  nineteen 
different  Ministers  in  France. 

The  total  value  of  foreign  imports  brought  into  the  port  of 
New  York  during  the  year  was  $395,133,622,  and  in  all 
other  ports  of  the  United  States,  5209,727.626.  The  domestic 
exports  from  New  York  were  $310,369,269,  and  from  all 
other  ports.  $304,102,851.  The  excess  of  lorcign  imports 
over  domestic  experts  at  this  port  was  $40, 1 39,890  ;  at  other 
ports  the  balance  wj>  the  other  way,  the  excess  of  domestic 
exports  over  foreign  imports  having  been  $172,522,100. 

Dr.  DeKovan's  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  bishopric 
of  Illinois  is  as  follows  : 

"  Racini:,  February  15th. 

«  To  Rev.  Dr.  Chase  and  others. 

"  MY  Df.ar  Brethren  In  reply  to  your  letter  inform- 
ing me  of  my  election  to  the  bishopric  of  Illinois,  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  hereby  accept  the  office  to  which  the  diocese 
has  elected  me,  and,  should  the  Standing  Committee  and  the 
Bishops  approve  the  testimonials  and  consent  to  the  conse- 
cration, I  will,  with  the  help  of  God,  seek  to  be  your  faithful 
and  loving  bishop.  I  am  respectfully  and  truly  your  brother 
and  servant  in  Christ.  "  James  Dp.  Kovr.x." 

Bishop  Doane,  of  Albany,  has  written  a  letter  aliout  the 
episcopal  pastoral  of  1871,  in  which  he  defines  his  own  posi- 
tion and  defends  Bishop  Dc  Koven. 

Some  idea  of  the  large  proportions  of  the  ice  trade  may 
he  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  a  single  company  has  stored 
about  900,000  tons  of  "  crystal  coldness." 

Among  the  students  in  Drew  Theological  Seminary  are 
Hindus,  Bulgarians,  Italians,  French,  Japanese,  and  the 
natives  of  many  other  lands.  Twenty  three  different  lan- 
guages are  spoken  in  the  institution.  A  polyglot  society  has 
been  formed,  and  recently  its  first  anniversary  was  held,  at 
which  all  these  languages  were  represented. 


Yale  appears  to  l>e  in  a  lair  way  of  becoming  a  "  business 
college."  Recently,  Professor  Sumner  delivered  a  lecture 
on  "  Money  Articles"  and  the  way  of  Wall  street  generally, 
and  Professor  Walker,  late  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  is 
lecturing  at  New  Haven  on  "  Hard  Times." 

Once  more,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty-seven  years.  1 
Republic  h  is  l>een  proclaimed  in  France  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  Republic  is  recognized  Mther  by  implication 
than  by  direct  announcement ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  rccog 
ni/ed,  and  that  by  a  majority  so  substantial  as  433  lo  262 
France  has  now  a  chance  of  once  more  testing  the  capacity 
of  its  people  for  self-government.  The  second  definitive 
Republic  enters  upon  existence  under  more  favonble 
auspices  than  did  its  predecessor,  but  whether  the  result  w.ll 
be  more  satisfactory  is  for  time  lo  tell.  We  cm  only  h.jpe 
the  new  Republic  may  endure  upon  a  tiim  and  permanent 
basis. 

Biggs,  of  Dubuque,  is  a  tutor,  and  is  to  be  the  means  of 
placing  twelve  fresh  and  blooming  mnidens  on  a  stage  to 
play  upon  brass  instruments  and  the  feelings  of  an  auuicace; 
who  in  turn  will  play  upon  Biggs  if  they  can  find  him. 

The  Coal  Area.— The  coal  area  of  the  United  States  is 
asserted  to  be  sectioned  off  in  square  miles  alxjut  as  follows: 
Illinois  (largest*  of  all),  36,000;  Missouri  Basin,  26,887; 
Iowa,  iS.ooo;  Kansas,  17,000;  West  Virginia  section. 
16,000;  Ohio  section,  10,000;  Fast  Kentucky  section,  8,983; 
Pennsylvania  section,  12,502;  Pennsylvania  anthracite.  472 ; 
New  England  Basin,  500;  Maryland  section,  550;  Ten 
ne>see,  5,100;  Alabama,  5,330;  Indiana.  6,440;  West 
Kentucky,  9,888;  Texas,  4,500;  Michigan  Basin,  6.700; 
Nebraska,  3,000;  Arkansas,  9,043;  Virginia,  1S5;  and 
North  Carolina,  310.  The  great  bulk  of  the  general 'coal 
deposit  is  the  common  soft  or  bituminous  coal,  the  exception 
being  the  semi-bituminous,  the  anthracite  and  thecanncl  coal 
found  largely  in  the  Kanawha  coal  fields  of  West  Ynginia. 

The  statement  is  made  in  a  European  journal,  that  the 
the  number  of  Jew*  who  have  become  Christians  in  Prussia 
is  about  5,000;  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  3,400,  and  in 
England  at  least  3.000.  More  than  too  of  these  convened 
Jew's  have  become  ministers  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England. 

Recently  a  resolution  was  unexpectedly  sprung  upon  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Medina.  N.  Y„  to  discontinue  re 
ligious  services  at  ihe  opening  of  the  school.  A  crowded 
meeting  was  held  at  which  a  protest  signed  by  1,226  citirens 
was  presented,  and  a  resolut.on  passed  requesting  the  four 
members  of  the  Board  who  vote!  for  the  resolution  to  resign. 

It  is  stated  1h.1t  Farl  Derby  has  accepted  from  Spain  as 
indemnity  for  the  Virginius  outngcon  British  subjects,  ^500 
sterling  for  each  white,  and  £300  sterling  for  each  black 
man  murdered.  Did  I.ord  Derby  get  the  suggestion  that  a 
negro  is  worth  three-fifths  as  much  as  a  white  man  from  the 
provision  of  the  United  Stales  Constitution  by  which  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  of  Ihe  South  were  inclnded  in  the  basis 
of  representation  in  Congress  and  the  Electoral  Colleges  ? 
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A  Revolutionary  Anniversary.— The  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  tirst  open  resistance  in  arms  to  British 
troops  and  the  l>cginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  which 
occur  n- J  at  Salem  on  Sunday,  Feb.  26,  1775,  was  celebrated 
in  that  city  by  commemorative  cxcrc'.sc  .  The  bells  of  the 
city  were  rung  at  morning,  noon,  and  night.  A  salute  of 
one  hundred  guns  was  fired  at  noon  near  the  scene  of  the 
action  a»  North  Bridge.  The  public  schools  were  closed 
and  fl  <gs  were  displayed  on  all  public  buildings  and  many 
br  -ses  of  citflens.  Public  exercises  were  held  at  the  North 
Ifoiorian  Church,  under  the  auspices  of  the  city  government, 
and  spvtches  were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  A.  G.  Loring  and 

Not  only  have  four  members  of  Congress  from  New 
England  died  since  Christmas,  but  another,  BufEngton,  from 
the  FirM  district,  Massachusetts,  was  compelled  to  retire  on 
account  of  ill-health. 

President  Read  of  Missouri  State  University  has  been 
re-elected  to  his  office  for  another  year.  He  has  nccepted 
the  position  with  the  announcement  that,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  trim,  he  will  not  again  be  a  candidate. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Board  of  Education  has  adopted 
a  resolution  that  all  citizens  should  be  equally  taxed  for 
school  purposes,  according  to  their  taxable  valuation,  without 
regard  to  color.  The  resolution  further  calls  upon  the 
Delaware  Legislature  to  make  amendments  to  the  laws  to 
secure  such  equality  in  Wilmington.  • 

A  good  Illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  Indian  wars 
are  started  has  come  to  light  in  Kansas.    On  the  7th  of 
August,  lS74.a  hunting  band  of  Osage  Indians  were  attacked 
by  a  detachment  of  Kansas  militia,  and  four  Indians  wero 
Killed.    This  slight  encounter  was  made  the  pretext  for  an 
InJian  war,  and  a  bill  is  before  the  Kansas  Legislature  appro, 
priatii.g  $40,000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  struggle.  A 
thorough  investigation  of  the  affair  by  a  special  commission 
of  the  Government  shows  conclusively  that  the  Indians,  when 
atucked,  were  lawfully  hunting,  and  that  the  killing  of  four 
of  their  number  was  deliberate  and  unwarrantable  murder. 
It  is  also  shown  that  the  militia  was  hastily  raised  to  protect 
I*n4  thieves  in  the  county  where  the  Indians  were  killed, 
and  thai  a  pretext  of  war  was  made  as  an  excuse  for  sending 
the  troops  there.    In  concluding  his  report  on  the  disgraceful 
business,  Superintendent  Enoch  Hoag  says:  •«  This  unwar- 
rantable movement  against  the  Osagcs  was  made  a  pretext 
for  asking  a  Government  loan  to  arm  the  frontier  against 
h ■stile  Iodians,  and  the  result  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  such 
arainj.    So  eager  were  they  to  kill,  they  entered  upon  the 
service  before  the  Governor  commissioned  them,  although 
iafurtne  l  the  day  before  of  the  peaceable  character  and  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians,  and  the  Governor  antedates  their 
commissions  to  cover  the  deed.    For  the  honor  of  the  Govern- 
ment, justice  to  the  outraged  Indians,  and  safety  of  the  honest 
fruntier  settlers,  1    recommend  legal  action  be  instituted 
ajaitst  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  Indians  be  remunerated 
far  their  losses." 


There  were  in  1S73,  223  universities  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  with  52,053  students.  Ohio  has  the  largest 
number  of  the  institutions;  New  York  the  next  largest. 

The  annual  catalogue  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  recently  issued,  shows  that  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  during  the  session  1874-5,  was  483, 
the  largest  class  assembled  in  Philadelphia  since  the  war. 
The  class  of  the  previous  session,  1S73-4,  numbered  473, 
and  was  the  largest  for  that  year  in  the  United  Stales. 

Dr.Ryeroon,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  says  of  the  American  school  system : 
"  Taken  as  a  w  hole,  I  do  not  think,  from  my  best  observation 
and  inquiries,  that  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  in  whose 
cities  and  towns — except  I.cipsic,  in  Saxony — the  systems  of 
education  arc  so  ccmplete  and  efficient  as  in  the  neighlsoring 
Slates  "  *  »  *  Nothing  but  a  personal  visit  and  inspection 
can  convey  an  adequate  idea  ot  the  comprehensiveness,  com- 
pleteness, and  even,  in  some  instances,  grandeur  of  the  estab- 
lishments and  systems  of  education  in  the  cities  and  in  not 
a  few  towns  of  our  American  neighbors." 

Compulcory  Education.— It  is  conceded  bythc^a/A- 
more  American  that  if  the  Stale  has  the  right  to  build  school- 
houses  and  employ  teachers,  it  has  the  right  to  compel 
altenr'ancc  at  the  schools  which  it  establishes.  "  If  the 
State,"  it  adds,  "  taxes  a  rich  man  who  has  no  children  of 
his  own  in  order  to  furnish  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  his 
nontax-p  lying  neighbor  who  is  blessed  w  ith  a  large  family, 
we  cannot  sec  that  it  transcends  its  authority  when  it  compels 
the  father  of  these  childicn  to  give  them  such  opportunities 
of  acquiring  an  education  as  his  own  circumstances  will 
permit.  The  whole  system  of  common-school  education 
is  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  State  is  bound  to  do  that 
which  tends  to  the  safety  of  society  and  promotes  the  public 
good.  If  this  justifies  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  of 
schools,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  w  ill  also  justify  the  compulsory 
attendance  of  such  children  as  are  not  sent  to  private  schools. 
Nevertheless,  wc  are  bound  to  admit  that  in  some  commu- 
nities such  a  law  could  not  be  enforced.  Public  opinion 
must  be  educated  up  to  the  proper  mark  before  legislation 
of  this  character  can  be  made  effective." 

Ohio  has  prescribed  compulsory  education,  and  the 
question  is  now  before  the  I-cgislaturcs  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, and  Indiana. 

In  Milwaukee  a  Medical  College  has  been  established 
under  the  control  of  the  leading  American  and  German 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  city.    It  is  the  first  insti 
tution  ol  the  kind  in  Wisconsin.    An  encouraging  number 
of  enrollments  for  matriculation  have  !>een  made. 

President  Robinson,  of  Brown  University,  one  of  the 
ablest  and  broadest  men  in  th<-  Baptist  denomination,  showed 
his  independence  recently  by  preaching  to  the  Unitarian 
congregation  in  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 

They  say  that  Vinnic  Ream  warbles  like  a  canary.  She 
ought  to  sing  well— there  arc  twenty  quires  in  a  Ream. 
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Smuggling  in  Alaska.— General  O.  O.  Howard,  now 
in  command  of  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  recom- 
mends that  an  armed  steam  vessel  be  employed  in  the  waters 
of  Alaska  to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  liquors,  etc.,  from 
British  Columbia.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion 
of  Captain  Campbell,  who  says  he  knows  that  the  Sitka 
Indians  bring  liquor  to  their  town  in  canoes  daily,  mid 
occasionally  sell  it  in  the  woods  to  soldiers.  He  is  satisfied 
that  Urangel  has  been  the  central  point  of  much  fraud  and 
corruption,  and  official  inertness  within  the  last  year.  He 
says:  "1  would  like  to  be  informed  explicitly  whether  the 
Department  Commander  wishes  me  to  search  for  and  destroy 
liquor  in  the  Indian  towns.  They  will  resist  such  an  ope- 
ration, I  am  satisfied,  and  a  state  of  hostility  will  ensue.  I 
am  abundantly  able  with  my  force  to  manage  the  Sitkas  of 
this  town  and  vicinity,  but  these  Indians  with  their  canoes 
could  concentrate  in  a  very  short  time  all  their  outlying  vil- 
lages, and  by  force  of  numbers  cut  off  our  water  supply.  The 
presence  of  a  steam  cutter  to  move  from  town  to  town,  and 
to  lake  and  destroy  canoes  engaged  in  the  liquor  business, 
would  do  more  good  than  all  the  troops  that  could  l»c  sent 
here.  All  Indian  transportation,  travel,  and  communication 
is  done  upon  the  sea  and  channels.  Their  villages  are  all  on 
the  shores,  and  an  ability  to  reach  their  canoes  gives  a  more 
powerful  lever  to  influence  them  than  any  other  method  can." 

Senator  Brown  low  has  purchased  a  one-half  interest  in 
the  Knoxvillc  daily  and  weekly  Chrcniclt,  the  principal 
Republican  paper  of  Tennessee,  which  will  hereafter  be 
known  as  the  Whig  and  Chrcnide.  The  daily  appeared  a 
few  days  line*  with  Brownlow's  salutatory  and  the  vale- 
dictory of  Mr.  Ricks.  Brownlow  is  to  be  the  principal 
editor,  and  Mr.  Rule  managing  editor.  The  Whig  and 
Chronicle  wiil,  of  course,  be  a  Republican  paper,  and  Brown- 
low  predicts  a  Republican  triumph  iu  1876. 

The  Prosperity  of  France. — Recent  tables  published 
by  the  French  Government  show  that  the  exports  and  imports 
of  1874  amounted  to  over  $1,500,000,  exceeding  any  former 
year,  and  showing  an  increase  over  1873  of  $56,000,000, 
and  over  186S,  when  the  Empire  was  in  the  tide  of  pros- 
perity, of  nearly  $280,000,000.  During  the  last  year  the 
exports  were  more  than  $2,000,000  in  excess  of  the  imports. 
This  shows  that  there  is  marvelous  prosperity  in  France, 
that  the  war  has  not  diminished  the  thrift,  industry,  and 
enterprise  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

Death  of  a  Centenarian. — Mr.  James  Headley  died 
recently  at  the  Old  Man's  Home,  Philadelphia,  in  the  load 
year  of  his  age.  Deceased  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  but 
of  late  years  was  engaged  in  the  farming  business  in  Bucks 
County.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Home  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1874,  and  since  that  time  up  to  within  a  short  pericnl 
enjoyed  good  health.  He  was  for  over  fifty  years  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Attleborough,  and  was 
noted  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  religion.  Last  year 
he  superintended  the  laying  out  of  the  giounds  surrounding 
the  Home.  There  arc  in  the  institution  at  present  forty 
person*,  all  of  whom  are  provided  with  comfortable  lodgings 
and  meals,  and  all  the  comforts  of  a  good  home. 


The  University  of  Leyden  celebrated  recently  the 
tercentenary  of  its  foundation  by  William  the  Silent. 
'I  hit ty-threc  Universities  were  represented  on  the  occasion. 

A  magnificent  College  ior  Women  is  to  In:  erected  in 
England  by  Mr.  Hollowjy,  the  manufacturer  of  patent  medi- 
cines. It  will  cost  $720,000,  and  will  receive  four  hundred 
students.  Ninety  acres  of  land  have  been  purchased  for  the 
site  at  Egham.  The  elevation  of  the  edifice  shows  an  im- 
mense quadrangle,  with  a  very  imposing  front,  somewhat  in 
the  style  of  the  Louvre.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle 
there  is  to  be  a  gymnasium,  and  the  lower  story  w  ill  lie  occu- 
pied by  a  very  large  library  and  various  halls  and  class- 
rooms, the  latter  being  generally  constructed  so  as  to  accom- 
modate about  twenty  or  thirty  students.  The  upper  floor  is 
devoted  to  dormitories.  It  is  said  $500  a  year  will  be  the 
sum  asked  for  board  and  tuition.  No  applicant  underscven- 
tecn  years  of  age  will  be  admitted,  but  all  must  be  picparcd 
to  pass  a  somewhat  strict  matriculation.  It  is  mentioned  as 
not  improbable  that  the  successful  competitors  at  the  exami- 
nations may  obtain  degrees. 

"  Free  Germany." — The  German  Empire,  according  to 
Minister  Bancroft  and  editor  Mcdill  and  other  eminent  expo- 
nents of  the  rising  growth  of  the  German  Power,  very  much 
resembles  the  United  States  in  its  freedom,  system  of  law, 
and  the  tendency  of  its  institutions.  This  we  have  been 
informed  again  and  again,  and  it  comes  rather  harshly  upon 
us,  therefore,  to  learn  that  in  this  Empire  newspapers  are 
fined  and  suppressed^  because  they  publish  an  encyclical 
letter  from  the  Pope.  Mr.  Mcdill  is  editor  of  an  ample  and 
important  newspaper,  and  he  might  find  occasion  to  instruct 
us  upon  this  anomaly. 

The  German  government  is  attempting  to  prevent  emi- 
gration by  laws  of  repression.  It  would  be  wiser  to  re- 
form those  tyrannical  rules  of  military  service  which  are 
driving  its  subjects  to  seek  safety  and  quiet  in  America.  One 
proof  of  the  error  of  Bismarck's  military  policy  is  that  it 
tends  to  the  depopulation  of  the  Empire.  The  laborers 
remain  at  home,  but  the  skilled  mechanics  and  higher  classes 
of  workmen  eagerly  emigrate  to  a  country  where  they  will 
not  be  molested. 

France  annually  consumes  24,000,000  pounds  of  tobacco. 
All  this  tobacco  is  bought  by  the  government,  from  the 
growers,  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  government  interest, 
for  the  tobacco  traffic  is  in  France  as  much  a  government 
concern  as  the  post-office  is  here.  In  1874  the  gross  receipts 
from  sales  were  287,000,000  francs,  or  $57,400,000.  In 
1815  it  was  only  $5,000,000. 

Rev.  Mr.  Locke  ( Petroleum  V.  Nasby)  has  made  the 
final  transfer  of  his  one-half  interest  in  the  Toledo  Blade  lo 
his  former  partner.  Mr.  Locke's  partner  in  the  advertising 
agency  business  in  this  city,  Mr.  Bates  says  that  his  sole 
reason  for  closing  his  pecuniary  connection  with  the  Blade 
was  his  desire  to  be  relieved  from  newspaper  duty,  which 
had  become  onerous  to  him,  and  so  devote  himself  more 
closely  to  the  business  of  his  firm  in  New  York.  He  has  no 
purpose  of  connecting  himself  with  any  other  newspaper, 
and  will  continue  his  general  supervision  of  the  editorship  of 
the  Weekly  Blade. 
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Labor-Saving  and  Time-Saving  Conveniences — 
Their  Uses  and  Abuses.- In  this  our  "go  ahead" 
country  and  in  this  our  utilitarian  age,  wc  are  nut 
only  constantly  seeking  out  new  inventions,  hut  making 
thr  nv«t  unlimited  use  of  every  device  that  comes 
mthin  our  reach,  to  reduce  th«.  amount  of  labor  and 
to  economize  the  expenditure  of  fijiic,  in  every  branch 
nnd  department  of  manufacture,  of  TJpde,  and  indeed  j 
in  every  pursuit  wherein  such  reduclionvpr  economy  is 
rossible.  This  is  all  right  so  long  as  all  %  right— that  is 
to  lnng  as  judgment  and  conscience  hold  tire  reins.  For 
example,  the  sew  ing  machine  is  a  very  excellent  and  desira- 
ble labor-saver,  but  it  requires  no  demonstration  Sla  prove 
that  it  may  be  brought  into  requisition  to  perform  wtiafc  the 
fingrrs  could  do  much  Iscttcr;  and  this  is  true  of  almost 
every  machine  or  implement  used  in  manufacture.  W. 

In  our  schools,  colleges,  etc.,  many  devices  have  bceriv^ 
brought  into  use  to  facilitate  the  education  of  our  youth,  a 
Ur^e  proportion  of  which  are  doubtless  admirable  when 
legitimately  applied  by  conscientious  teachers,  solely  as  helps 
in  the  more  thorough  instruction  of  their  pupils.  But  this 
portion  of  our  subject  we  defer  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a 
friend  who,  as  a  practical,  successful  teacher,  his  no  doubt  a 
perfect  knowledge  thereof,  to  write  us  a  communi- 


In  mercantile  business,  labor-  and  time  saving  appliances 
and  schemes  long  since  found  large  demand.  The  merchant 
of  the  long  past  readily  dispensed  with  the  thousand  and-onc 
contrivances  that  the  merchant  of  to  day  finds  indispensable 
in  his  counting-room,  his  packing  room,  and  m  all  the  de- 
partments of  his  establishment,  while  outside  of  his  cstab- 
h-hmcnt  it«elf  he  could  still  less  afford  to  confine  himself  to 
the  means  and  appliances  w  hich  served  his  predecessors  in 
the  carrying  on  of  their  correspondence,  the  traveling  from 
p'.are  to  place,  and  the  transportation  of  merchandize  to  and 
fr  -m  their  places  of  business.  But,  our  object  in  this  article 
«is  not  so  much  to  speak  of  the  various  devices  used  within 
the  business-house,  or  of  the  increased  facilities  of  the  rail- 
road,  steamboat,  etc.,  as  these  are  not  very  liable  to  abuse. 

We  wish  to  speak  chiefly,  though  briefly,  of  a  couple  of 
libor-  and  time-saving  schemes,  each  positively  excellent 
when  properly  conducted,  and  used  with  discretion— we 
»llude  to  the  "Advertising  Agencies"  and  the  "Mercantile 
Agencies." 

We  presume  no  enlightened  business  man  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  requires  arguments  to  convince  him  that  judi- 
cious advertising  is  the  surest  passport  to  success.  When  the 
t.-lal  numl>er  of  newspapers  upon  the  continent  was  limited 
»V.hin  a  score,  or  even  when  they  exceeded  that  number  but 
were  stHl  few,  each  trader  could  readily  determine  which  one 
or  which  dozen  were  likely  to  prove  the  best  mediums  for  him 
to  advertise  in.  But  now,  with  a  paj>er  of  some  sort  in 
almost  every  town  or  hamlet  in  our  extended  country,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  valuable  advertising  mediums  in  our 
larger  cities,  advertising  has  l>ecome  a  science  to  be  success- 
fully applied  liest  by  experts.  And  as  the  merchant  whose 
I  business  demands  his  time  and  thought,  has  no  leisure 
this  more  than  other  sciences,  he  finds  it  not 
nvenient,  but  essential,  to  employ  an  expert— and 


"Advertising  Agents"  arc,  or  should  be,  simply  experts  in 
the  service,  selling  their  knowledge  to  the  merchant.  Now, 
it  must  be  self-evident  that  it  is  aliove  all  important  that  the 
"  Agent"  be  both  thoroughly  a  master  of  his  profession  and 
strictly  honest  in  his  dealings  with  his  patrons.  But  the 
wise  merchant  sees  to  it  that  his  "  Advertising  Agent"  is  well- 
informed  and  well-disposed.  This  he  can  do  without  serious 
inconvenience,  but  the  "  Mercantile  Agency"  he  cannot  so 
readily  inspect  for  himself  to  test  the  correctness  of  its  infor 
mation  or  the  integrity  of  its  management.  He  cannot  well 
dispense  with  its  services,  especially  if  his  business  extends 
to  any  great  distance  and  is  in  any  degree  one  of  credit. 
There  is,  pcrhaps.no  one  profession  or  avocation  in  which  an 
honest  man  or  house  can  render  more  valuable  assistance  to 
the  business  community  or  a  scamp  or  unfair  house  do  more 
serious  harm.  For  example,  wc  know  of  a  "  Mercantile 
Agency"  where  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  to  please 
«,  man  or  firm  above  or  below  the  just  rating  in  business 
circles — where  the  patrons  of  the  concern  are  favored  Iteyond 
their  deserts,  whilst  those  declining  to  patronize  the 
"  Agency"  are  fortunate  if  their  rating  approximates  their 
real  standing.  It  is  manifest  that  such  an  "  Agency"  is  an 
evil,  not  .Vgood,  to  the  business  houses  that  have  secured  its 
favor,  no  less  than  to  others.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know 
of  another  "  Agency"  which,  so  far  as  wc  can  judge,  is  con- 
ducted on  truthful,  honorable  principles,  and  it  commands  the 
respect  of  every  one  we  have  heard  speak  of  that  class  of 
houses.  There  is  one  prominent  establishment  of  this  sort 
that  has  been  prosecuted  more  than  once  by  indignant  parties 
who  have  been  misrepresented,  and  thus  damaged  by  its 
negligence  or  dishonesty.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  a 
"  Mercantile  Agencv,"  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  merchant 
or  any  other  business  man,  as  a  labor,  or  time-saver,  must 
be  incapable  of  mistake  or  misrepresentation,  or  at  least, 
must  take  every  legitimate  means  to  make  itself  worthy  of 
every  true  man's  confidence.  But  we  mu't  drop  our  subject 
for  this  time,  with  the  chances  in  favor  of  our  resuming  it 
hereafter. 

The  Charley  Ross  case  still  receives  general  attention 
whenever  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  newspapers.  The  Legisla- 
ture has  recently  enacted  and  the  Governor  approved  an 
excellent  law.  It  defines  the  offence  of  kipnapping,  im- 
poses a  fine  of  $ to.ooo  and  imprisonment  for  a  j>eriod  not 
exceeding  twenty-five  years  on  all  persons  found  guilty  of 
kidnapping  childicn.  Heavy  penalties  are  also  provided 
in  cases  wht-te  persons  harbor  or  conceal  stolen  children. 
A  provision  in  the  act  says  : 

"  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  detaining  or  concealing 
of  any  child  taken  or  carried  away  before  the  passage  of 
this  act,  when  the  person  or  persons  so  harboring  or  conceal- 
ing shall  within  thirty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
surrender  up  such  child  to  the  custody  of  the  nearest  magis- 
trate or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  to  the  sheriff  of  «ny  county 
within  the  Commonwealth."  This  proviso  has  reference,  of 
course,  to  the  Ross  i 


The  rates  for  telegrams,  per  the  Anglo-American  cable, 
arc  to  be  reduced,  May  i,  to  fifty  cents  per  word,  in  gold. 
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Colorado  is  a  Stale,  or  is  to  be  after  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  towards  the 
close  of  the  Forty-third  Congress,  and  was  duly  signed  by 
the  President.  Colorado  was  established  with  a  Territorial 
government  in  1S61.  Its  extent  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
New  England  and  its  present  imputation  upwards  of  100,000. 
It  has  100,000  acres  under  cultivation  ;  but  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  the  Territory  can  now  be  tilled,  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation.  Already  on  some  of 
the  smaller  streams  the  limit  of  supply  has  been  reached, 
but  along  the  larger  streams  much  valuable  land  yet  re- 
mains to  be  occupied.  This  limited  supply  of  cultivable 
land  creates  a  monopoly  which  will  mate  horticulture  and 
agriculture  exceedingly  profitable.  The  process  of  irrigation 
Is  simple,  the  soil  excellent,  and  the  crops  large.  The  ave- 
rage yield  of  wheat  last  year  was  twenty  eight  bushels,  and  of 
potatoes  one  hundred  and  fifty  bushels,  to  the  acre. 


The  Chicago  Baptist  Standard  says  that  after  (ierrit 
Smith's  conversion  he  desired  in  1864  to  satisfy  himself  on 
the  subject  of  baptism,  and  got  two  clergymen  to  preach  on 
ihc  opposite  sides  of  the  question.  As  the  result,  he  was 
immersed  on  profession  of  faith.  lie,  however,  believed 
that  the  Christians  of  a  given  locality  should  constitute  the 
church  of  that  place,  and  hence  his  connection  with  the 
Union  church  of  the  rural  village  of  Petcrboro'.  He  could 
not  see  why  a  flaw  or  a  mistake  in  the  mode  of  baptism 
should  exclude  those  who  loved  the  Saviour  from  the  Lord's 
table. 

The  University  of  Virginia  will  celebrate  the  fii'ticth 
anniversary  of  its  foundation  in  June  of  this  year.  An  his 
torical  sketch  of  the  institution,  embracing  a  short  biography 
of  its  founder,  Thomas  Jefferson,  will  bo  read  on  this  occi- 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


The  Maine  Historical  Society. — This  Society  held  its 
fifty-third  annual  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  Common  Council  room  of  Portland.  Among  the 
members  in  attendance  were  some  of  the  leading  public 
men  of  the  State,  and  not  least  notable  was  the  venerable  ex- 
Chief-Justice  Ethan  Shepley,  one  of  the  last  two  survivors  of 
the  fifty  original  members.  After  the  transaction  of  regular 
busincs-.,  and  the  consideration  of  the  usual  committee  reports, 
interesting  papers  were  read  by  Judge  Williams,  of  Belfast; 
H.  \V.  Bryant,  at.d  J.  Marshall  Brown,  of  Portland;  Hon.  R. 
K.  Sew.dl,  of  Wiscassct.  C.  J.  Varncy,  G.  T.  Davis,  and 
William  tioold,  of  Windham.  Tenny,  of  Brunswick,  and  ex- 
Judge  Shepley,  delivered  speeches  which  were  well  received, 
especially  that  of  the  last  named.  The  paper  read  by  Judge 
Williams  was  a  memoir  of  Cyrus  Eaton,  of  Warren,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Cushman,  of  Bath.  Mr.  Bryant's  paper  gave  the 
early  history  of  the  theatre  in  Portland,  and  that  of  General 
Brown  was  on  Champlain,  the  explorer.  Mr.  Scwall's  paper 
was  on  '*  Pemac|uid  under  the  Charter  of  April  to,  1606." 
Considerable  discussion  followed,  participated  in  by  Hon. 
G.  F.  Talbot,  Mr.  Scwall,  ex  Governor  Washburn,  Rev. 
I^onard  Wood,  D.  D.,  Hon.  G.  T.  Davis,  Hon.  C.  J.  Gil- 
man,  A.  G.  Tenny,  and  others.  Mr.  Talliot  thought  that 
other  places  were  established  in  Maine  before  Pemaquid,  and 
that  the  early  colonies  here  were  fishing-stations  merely,  and 
if  from  them  families  branched  out  to  establish  other  settle- 
ments, like  that  at  Plymouth,  the  connection  should  be 
traced.  Mr.  Tenny.  of  Brunswick,  agreed  with  Mr.  Scwall 
that  Popham  was  the  first  settlement,  as  Captain  Durman,  in 
his  letters  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorges,  on  June  30,  1620,  speaks 
of  Plymouth  as  a  good  place  for  a  colony.  Mr.  Sewall 
alluded  to  the  rapid  depopulation  of  Maine  during  the  last 
century,  and  stated  that  the  French  ami  Indian  wars  swept 
away  the  old  families,  so  that  tracings  to  Plymouth  and  other 
colonies  wonld  be  difficult.  The  paper  by  C.  J.  Varney  was  on 
the  "  Indian  Inscriptions.it  Machine,"  and  that  of  Hon.  G.  T. 
Davis  on  "  Sir  William  Phipps  and  his  Supposed  Portrait." 
The  meeting  was  one  of  rare  interest,  and  the  members 
:  highly  delighted.   The  papers  will  doubtless  be  printed 


by  the  Society,  and  we  shall  hope  to  review 
shall  appear. 


they 


The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. — A  meeting 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  Monday 
evening,  March  1st,  at  their  rooms,  Aubrey  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  <.<■ 
cupying  the  chair.  A  paper  on  the  "  Three  Lower  Counties" 
was  read  by  Joseph  P.  Comcgys,  Esq.,  of  Dover,  Delaware. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  papers  yet  read  l*efore  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society,  and  it  was  attentively  listened  to  by  an  in- 
telligent audience.  It  embraced  an  account  of  the  early 
voyages  to  this  shore,  commencing  with  John  Cabot,  in  1496, 
followed  by  Swedish,  Dutch,  anil  English  settlers,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  grants  to  William  Penn.  Records  arc  preserved 
of  the  destruction  of  a  Dutch  settlement  by  hostile  Indians 
in  the  year  1630.  The  Swedes  who  succeeded  them  were 
captured  by  the  Dutch,  but,  manifesting  no  vindictive  spnt. 
they  were  soon  incorporated.  Changes  in  authority  were 
constantly  taking  place  until  the  gTants  to  Lord  Baltimore 
were  made. 

At  one  time  the  whole  territory  from  the  west  side  of  the 
Delaware  to  Florida,  including  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  was 
called  Virginia,  and  at  the  time  of  the  grant  to  Lord  Balti- 
more the  geography  of  the  country  was  vaguely  underwood 
A  clause  in  his  deed  gave  him  only  unsettled  lands,  and  on 
this  account  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  who  were  actual  settlers, 
claimed  freedom  from  I.ord  Baltimore's  claims. 

Controversies  continued  to  William  Penn's  time,  and  were 
not  settled  until  after  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  run. 
The  three  lower  counties  were  granted  to  William  Pcnn  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  in  16S2;  but  a  reservation  was  made 
that  if  at  anytime  the  inhabitants  wished  to  scpantc  they 
should  1*  at  liberty  to  do  so.  This  was  accomplished,  with 
Penn's  consent,  in  1701,  since  which  time  tbey  have  had  » 
separate  government. 

The  New  York  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  and  Art,  at  its  last  regular  meeting,  elected  the  fol- 
lowing named  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  S. 
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Iren.tus  Prime,  D.D.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  E.  P.  Rogers,  D.D., 
Howard  Crosby.  Professor  D.  C.  Eaton,  Henry 

Day,  \V.  P.  Titus  ;  Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev. 
Thomas  G.  Andcison,  D.D. ;  Domestic  Corresponding  Sec 
rctary,  Clinton  Roosevelt;  General  Secretary,  Walter  Evcrt- 
»on  Smith;  Treasurer,  William  R.  Scott;  Librarian,  Alex- 
ander J.  Davis;  Trustees,  Thomas  C.  Doremus,  George  Op- 
dyke.  Samuel  Sloan.  William  E.  Dodge,  Jr.,  Henry  O'Reilly, 
Richard  W.  Williams.  Its  course  of  lectures  the  past  winter 
.1  .•  ■  •  -  niliant,  and  e\  erj  i  ne  oi  then  Btti  uded  by  an  vded 
assemblies.  The  Association  gives  the  lectures  freely  to  the 
poLiic,  i;s  onlv  objett  being  the  diffusion  of  useful  know- 
ledge. To  this  end  it  invites  learned  and  able  men  to  dis- 
course to  the  people  on  topics  of  commanding  interest,  and 
the  multitudes  desirous  of  being  instructed,  show  that  these 
arc  ai 


Long  Island  Historical  Society. — A  meeting  or  this 
Society  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  9th,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Packer  Institute,  in  Drooklyn.  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs 
presided.  Professor  W.  Henry  Green,  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Archaeological  Researches  on 
the  Site  of  Nineveh."  Professor  Green  spoke  of  the  histo- 
rical value  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh  to  the  stu- 
dent of  Bddc  history,  and  gave  a  short  account  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  excavations  at  the  site  of  Nineveh  by  Paul  Emil 
Botta.  a  French  officer  who  bad  already  been  engaged  in  ex- 
plorations in  Asia.  The  Nineveh  excavations  were  begun  in 
1842,  but  made  little  progress  for  several  months.  The  local 
Turkish  officers  Iwlicvcd  that  their  object  was  either  to  find 
:rea>ure  or  to  discover  inscriptions  which  would  show  that 
•he  country  had  formerly  belonged  to  some  European  nation, 
and  accordingly  retarded  the  work  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  The  result  of  the  explorations  was  the  acquirement 
of  much  valuable  and  curious  history  of  Assyria  and  it* 


ancient  kings.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  the»>e.  Pro- 
fessor Green  said,  was  Sardon,  who  is  aKo  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  a  King  of  Assyria.  It  was  during  his  reign  that 
the  Palace  of  Nineveh  was  built. 

Thp  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  of  the 

United  Stales  and  Canada  were  cordially  invited  last  June 
to  hold  their  twentieth  International  Convention  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  May  26th  has  just  been  fixed  upon  for 
the  meeting  by  this  committee.  It  is  the  hrst  time  since 
i860  that  this  Convention  has  been  invited  to  meet  in  th* 
South. 

National  Union  of  Young  Men's  Catholic  Associa- 
tions.—A  subscriber  sends  us  the  following:  At  the  recent 
■merling  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  a  constitution  for  the  Asso- 
elation  was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 
President,  the  Very  Rev.  George  H.  Doanc,  V.  G.,  Newark. 
Vice-Presidents,  the  Rev.  William  F.  Penny,  New  York  ; 
A.  Kcegan,  Philadelphia;  M.  F.  Driscoll,  Brooklyn;  the 
Rer.  Edward  Quigley,  Buffalo;  John  H.  Lynch,  Albany; 
Joseph  J.  Kelly,  Boston;  Thomas  McManus,  I  la  it  ford; 
Thomas  F.  Maher,  Rochester.  Secretary,  Michael  J.  Drum- 
mond,  New  York  j  Treasurer,  John  McMtnus,  Buffalo.  The 
Ordinary  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  next  Convention  will  be 
held  was  appointed  Chaplain,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution. 

American  Geographical  Society. — The  President  of 
this  excellent  Society  recently  delivered  his  annual  address, 
at  a  meeting  which  was  largely  attended,  notwithstanding 
the  weather  was  very  unpropitious.  The  subject  was  "The 
Geographic  il  Work  of  the  World  in  1874."  It  was  illus- 
trated  by  numerous  maps  and  stereopticon  view*.  Those 
who  heard  it  felt  themselves  amply  repaid  fur  their  exposure  to 
wind  and  storm  in  reaching  the  hall. 
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Novels  and  Novel-Reading. — What  would  Solomon 
say,  if  be  could  spend  a  single  day  in  one  of  our  modern 
l*»ikstores  or  popular  libraries?  The  facilities  for  "mak- 
ing manv  books"  were,  in  A.  M.  3029,  somewhat  limited— 
C  R..  M.  R.,  Mrs.  A.  S.,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  S.,  and  the 
thousands  of  "  popular"  and  most  prolific  writers  whose  effu- 
sions cannoj  be  counted,  hid  not  begun  to  write — our  hundred 
and  odd  ••  leading"  publishers  had  not  established  their 
homes—  and  yet  Solomon's  binary  appears  to  have  been  a 
source  of  •■  weariness  of  the  flesh"  to  him.  Happy  old  man  ! 
he  escaped  the  times  of  the  second  '•  Deluge" — the  "  Deluge 
<>f  fiction"— which  has  in  our  day  swept  over  the  world,  and 
-till  covers  the  land,  with  no  prospect  of  abatement.  Occa- 
sionally, one  of  the  publishing  houses  sends  out  a  "  raven," 
in  the  way  of  a  more  sul>stantial  work,  to  see  if  the  dry  land 
of  common  sense  is  beginning  to  appear,  but  the  "  raven" 
returns  with  weary  wing.    And  now  die  Messrs.  Applcton 


propose  to  send  out  a  •'  dove,"  in  the  form  of  a  "  Popular 
Science"  series.  We  certainly  trust  that  the  "  dove"  will  find 
some  success,  to  encourage  the  hope  that  a  better  time  is 

coming. 

To  speak  briefly,  in  more  direct  words :  It  is  a  sad  fact 
that  works  of  sterling  worth,  even  when  they  can  be  sold  to 
a  sufficient  number  to  pay,  yet  fall  far  short  of  ihe  "  cheap" 
trash  which  pours  from  the  press  in  rapid  succession.  Even 
our  fair,  honorable  houses,  to  make  their  business  remunera- 
tive, find  themselves  compiled  to  publish  novels  of  ques- 
tionable character.  Within  a  few  weeks  we  have  glanced 
os-era  worse  than  worthless  novel,  bearing  the  imprint  of  a 
house  whose  imprint  used  to  be  an  index  of  excellence.  We 
are  not  given  to  reading  novels,  even  of  the  better  sort,  and 
yet  we  freely  admit  that  there  are  many  that  can  be  read 
without  detriment  to  the  mind  or  morals — and  there  are 
times  when  a  proper  novel  may  prove  really  beneficial  to  an 
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overwrought  brain.  But  even  the  best  novel  should  be  read 
only  as  a  recreation.  The  habitual  reading  of  unexception- 
able fiction  has  a  pernicious  effect  U|*>n  a  well  balanced 
mind ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  the  effect  of  the  habitual 
reading  of  "popular"  fiction  upon  the  young,  unformed 
mind*  of  our  sons  and  daughters !  We  speak  not  of  the 
"Dime  Novel"  trash,  for  that  is  interdicted  from  every 
rcs|tcct.d>le  household,  but  of  the  scarcely  less  pernicious 
stuff  that  passes  current  among  many  mural  and  religious 
families. 

The  time  has  fully  come  when  fathers  and  mothers  must 
take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  exercise  a  rigid  scrutiny  over 
the  matter  that  is  permitted  to  be  read  by  their  MM  and 
daughters,  unless  they  are  willing  to  sec  their  minds  and 
hearts  corrupted.  It  is  not  merely  a  waste  of  time  we  fear 
— it  is  worse,  far  worse,  when  resectable  publishers  can 
lend  their  imprints  to  works  that,  to  say  the  best,  are  of 
questionable  character.  Among  the  worst  of  these  bad  books 
arc  reprints  of  English  novels.  Of  course,  this  docs  not 
apply  to  all  reprints — many  are  very  good.  But  if  publish- 
ers will  not  be  careful  to  publish  or  republish  only  proper 
books,  parents  must  scrutinize  every  book  ere  their  families 
are  permitted  to  touch  it. 

The  Pearl. — Published  monthly,  by  Leon  Darritt  and  Ed- 
ward Jernegan,  Saugerties,  Xexi-  York. 
Nos.  I  and  2  of  Vol.  L,  dated  respectively  January  and 
February,  1 875,  arc  l«forc  us.  It  is  a  unique,  eight-page 
periodical  ;  a  perfect  little  gem  it  certainly  is.  The  reading 
matter  is  well  chosen,  and  printed  in  beautiful  style,  while 
each  number  contains  three  photographs  neatly  attached  to 
the  paper  within  a  tasty  rule-border.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  expectations  of  the  publishers  of  The  P.arl  will  be 
fully  realized — not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  every  one 
who  lives  in  or  has  ever  lived  in  Saugertics  to  subscribe,  but 
many  outside  of  that  number  will  doubtless  add  their  names 
to  the  list  011  account  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  little 
jewel. 

The  London  Atheturum,  February  6th,  contains  what 
purports  to  be,  but  is  not,  a  review  of  "  American  Poetry,"  in 
which  the  following  remarkable  passage  occurs  :  "  It  is 
probably  a  misfortune  for  the  Americans,  from  a  poetical 
point  of  view,  that  they  should  speak  the  language  in  which 
the  greatest  poetry  of  the  last  five  centuries  has  been  written  ;" 
and,  as  a  consequence,  "  the  best  American  poetry  which 
we  know  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  best  English 
poetry  which  a  clever  exercise  in  Greek  iambics  or  Latin 
alcaics  licars  to  Sophocles  or  Horace."  The  writer  ignores 
the  fact  that  we  Americans,  or  at  least  a  large  proportion  of 
us,  are  as  closely  related  to  the  grand  old  poets  of  the  past, 
as  are  our  English  cousins.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
Athenttum  critic's  judgment,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that 
he  accuses  Whitticr  of  imitating  Tennyson.  Wc  venture  to 
say  the  latter  never  suspected  such  a  fact. 

Chief- Justice  Waite  has  presented  to  the  Yale  Law 
School  a  portrait  of  ex- President  Woolsey.  It  is  a  copy  of 
the  one  in  the  Yale  Art  Gallery,  painted  by  Professor 
Niemcyer. 


The  absence  of  historical  art  in  America  is  often 
noticed,  and,  no  doubt,  there  exist  good  reasons  for  it.  But 
both  our  sculptors  and  painters  have  utterly  ignored  one 
character  in  our  imaginative  literature,  that  not  only  seem* 
completely  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  our  woods,  but  with 
the  history  of  America.  We  refer  to  young  L'ncas,  ol 
Cooper's  "  Mohicans."  This  graceful  and  splendid  savage 
is  the  type  of  the  American  past.  He  |>crsonaics  the 
history  and  spiiit  of  the  woods.  We  think  of  him  as  an 
original  Apollo,  or  as  an  Epic  hero  of  the  forests.  He 
possesses  every  attribute  of  the  typical  hero— youth,  beauty, 
grace,  and  "  terrible  daring."  He  is  conspicuously  the 
subject  for  the  sculptor  who  would  translate  into  stone  the 
spirit  of  aboriginal  life;  he  is  originally  the  theme  for  the 
painter  who  would  illustrate  the  link  l>etwccn  Humanity 
and  Nature — for  what  Undine  in  German  tradition  is  to  the 
waters,  Uncas  is  to  the  woods.  And  what  Apollo  and 
Adonis  arc  to  Greek  art,  Uncas  should  be  to  American 
inspiration.  There  is  nothing  like  him,  indeed,  outside  of 
Greek  imagination  ;  and  wc  may  well  wonder  that  he  has 
never  been  accepted  by  art,  cither  on  account  of  his  splendid 
personal  qualities,  or  the  typical  character  in  which  he  may 
be  viewed. 

Henry  Holt  ft  Co.'s  announcements  include  Sainte- 
Bcuve's  •'  English  Portraits,"  selected  and  translated  by  W. 
F.  Rae;  and  Tainc's  "  Notes  on  Paris,  being  the  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Thomas  Graiudorge,"  translated  by  John 
Austin  Stevens. 

William  Blackwood  ft  Sons,  of  Edinburgh,  have 
published  a  handsome  new  edition,  carefully  revised,  of 
"  The  Doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the  Atone- 
ment," by  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  D.  D.  Scribncr,  Welford 
&  Armstrong  arc  the  importers. 

A  peculiar  idea  of  art  must  the  A'ew  York  Times 
have  when  it  says,  not  sarcastically,  that  the  paintings  and 
statuary  in  our  National  Capital  "possess  a  certain  value, 
as  indicating  our  progress  in  art."  This  is  not  saying  much 
for  American  progress  in  art. 

A  severe  criticism  of  a  recent  novel,  in  the  Inde- 
pendent, 1.  mains  the  following  admirable  phrase,  equally 
applicable  1  •  hundreds  of  books  constantly  issuing  from  the 
press  :  -  I  he  story  is  to  be  recommended  to  those  readers 
only  who  desire  amusement  at  the  author's  expense." 

The  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  contain 
twenty  times  as  many  books  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  Compared  with  Germany,  the  m<^t  sludiocs 
nation  of  Europe,  our  increase  of  books  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  population  is  nearly  ten  times  as  great. 

We  see  it  announced  that  Mr.  Charles  G.  Leland  ha* 
in  the  press  a  work  entitled  Fusang  ;  e~,  the  Dis«nery  of 
America  by  Chinese  Buddhist  Priests  m  the  Fifth  Century. 
It  will  l>e  published  in  London  and  New  York  simul- 
taneously. It  will  doubtless  prove  a  work  of  interest  to 
those  interested  in  the  question  of  the  earlier  discoveries  of 
our  continent.    J.  W.  Boulon  is  the  publisher. 
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Horace  Howard  Furness,  according  to  The  American 
BiilL'fmiiit,  "  is  busily  engaged  upon  the  third  volume  uf 
his  '  New  Variorum  Sluksijeare.'  It  will  comprise  the 
tragedy  of  '  Hamlet,'  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  countless 
editions  of  this  favorite  play  that  have  been  published  and 
the  almost  innumerable  commentaries  and  essays  that  have 
been  written  upon  this  grand  tragedy  one  cannot  help  ad- 
miring the  courage  which  prompts  Mr.  Furness  to  undertake 
its  publication  in  the  same  exhaustive  manner  as  his  previous 
volumes,  *  Romeo  and  Juliet '  and  «  Maclx-th.'  We  know 
that  Mr.  Furness  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  accu- 
rate editors  that  has  ever  lived,  lie  is  not  content  to  lake 
any  reference  or  statement  at  second  hand — he  goes  jo  the 
f>unttin  head  for  it.  Possessing,  as  he  docs,  one  of  the 
finest  Shakspoarean  libraries  in  the  United  Slates,  and 
having  the  lime,  means,  and  ability  to  carry  out  his  grand 
•cheme,  we  wish  him  every  success  with  his  undertaking." 


This  is  no  more  than  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Furness.  The 
Bibliopolut  adds  :  "Among  the  new  features  which  will  be 
contained  in  the  third  volume  w  ill  be  an  index  to  all  the 
notes,  an  improvement  which  every  student  will  thank  him 
for.  This  will  l>c  prepared,  wc  understand,  by  his  accom- 
plished wife,  to  whom  we  owe  the  excellent  and  valuable 
'Concordance  to  Shakspcare*s  IVcms,'  published  last 
spring.  It  is  a  delightful  thing  to  see  husband  and  wife 
so  thoroughly  in  unity  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Furness.  They  are 
to  the  United  States  what  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Claike  are 
to  England,  though  Mr.  Furness  is  far  ahead  of  Mr.  Clark  as 
a  Shakspcarean." 

E.  C.  Eastman,  of  Concord,  will  publish  in  two 
volumes  a  limited  edition  of  "  The  Geological  Survey  of 
New  Hampshire,"  by  Prat  Charles  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Dart- 
mouth College. 
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We  regret  that  we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  omit  many 
valuable  items  of  Scientific  intelligence,  this  month. 

A  Fireless  Stove  for  street  cars  is  said  to  have  been 
recently  invented,  which  promises  to  add  much,  during  the 
winter  season  to  the  thousands  of  patrons  of  these  convey- 
ances. It  is  descrilnrd  as  a  small  iron  box  under  the  seat,  con- 
taining necessary  pipes  and  valves,  ami  rilled  with  water.  The 
heat  is  supplied  at  the  depot.  A  small  upright  U>ilcr,  not 
higher  than  a  man  of  ordinary  stature,  and  consuming  not 
more  co.d  than  a  large  heating  stove,  supplies  the  steam.  By 
means  of  rubber  hose  the  steam  is  introduced  into  the  stove 
through  a  pipe  which  projects  from  the  outside  of  the  car. 
The  conden>ed  steam  heals  the  water  to  212  degrees,  and  the 
car  is  heated  and  ready  for  travel.  In  a  trip  of  one  mile  and 
return,  consuming  about  forty  minutes,  the  stove  only  loses 
30  degrees  of  heat,  and  the  temperature  of  the  car  is  kept 
pleasant.  A  company  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  is  said  to  be  test- 
ing this  (most  valuable  if  successful)  invention. 

Our  English  exchanges  give  an  account  of  an  inven- 
tion hy  which  lailway  carriages  may  be  lighted  with  gas,  even 
on  the  longest  journeys.  The  chief  difficulty  hitherto  has 
been  thit  of  storage,  and  even  where,  as  on  the  London  Me- 
tropolitan Railway,  the  journeys  are  so  short  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  can  l>c  carried,  the  impossibility  of  guaranteeing  the 
mixture  with  air,  which  seriously  impairs  its 
;  power,  considerably  diminishes  its  superiority  over 
oil-  For  long  journeys,  the  ordinary  gas  reservoir  would  be 
too  cumbrous,  and  if  this  defect  is  met  by  the  device  of  pump- 
ing the  gas  into  strong  retorts  under  pressure,  so  as  to  carry 
it  in  a  smaller  space,  coal  gas  deposits  carbon,  loses  nearly 
all  its  lighting  powers,  and  has  a  way  of  escaping  through 
what  are  called  air-tight  vessels.    To  Hcrr  Julius  Pintsch,  of 


Berlin,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  conquered  these  difficul- 
ties. He  abandons  coal  gas  altogether,  and  makes  his  gas 
from  oil.  He  packs  it  in  iron  retorts  at  a  pressure  of  ninety 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  supplies  it  to  the  lamp  through 
a  very  ingenious  regulator.  Some  few  of  the  Continental 
railways  have  already  adopted  this  system  of  lighting.  In 
England  an  experimental  carriage  has  been  fitted  with  it  on 
the  I-ondou  and  Northwestern  railway,  and  has  been  running 
some  weeks.  The  engineer  tells  us  that  it  carries  gas  enough 
in  a  receiver,  made  ol  wrought  iron  ^  inch  thick,  5  feet  10 
inches  long,  and  I  ft.  4*^  inch  diameter,  at  live  atmospheres 
pressure,  to  run  twice  to  Holyhead  and  back,  sufficient  gas 
being  left  for  a  further  run  to  Chester,  if  necessary.  In  other 
words,  the  carriage  carries  gas  for  over  one  thousand  miles. 

Prof.  Geerge  P.  Barker,  formerly  of  Yale  College  and 
now  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  discovered  a 
metallic  p.^int  which  he  has  patented,  and  which  he  intends 
for  application  to  those  parts  of  machinery  known  as  journal- 
boxes.  Its  peculiarity  is  that,  when  heated  to  a!x>ut  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit,  it  turns  from  its  original 
color,  a  deep-clear  red,  to  a  pure  black,  ami  immediately 
upon  cooling  resumes  its  reddish  hue.  This  will  be  a  valu- 
able aid  to  machinists  and  railroad  men.  To  discover  a 
heated  journal  in  a  line  of  shafting  often  requires  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  whole.  With  the  use  of  this  paint  one  pass- 
ing along  can  easily  detect  the  trouble  by  the  eyes  resting  on 
the  spot,  the  darkness  of  the  paint  indicating  the  same.  If 
the  joumal-boxcs  of  cars  are  covered  with  this  paint,  train 
hands,  upon  stoppage  at  stations,  can,  by  running  along  the 
cars,  detect  at  a  glance  whether  a  journal  his  heated. 

A  new  rocking  puddling  furnace  has  been  tried  by  a  Pitts- 
burg firm,  which  is  reported  to  be  a  great  improvement.  The 
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Pittsburg  Telegraph  says  :  "  Instead  of  l>cing  a  draft  furnace, 
fire  is  fanncJ  by  a  revolving  machine  run  by  steam.  The 
amount  of  money  saved  by  running  these  furnaces  will  be 
about  three  dollars  per  ton,  as  labor  will  be  cheaper  and  con- 
siderable coal  saved.  The  pudJlcrs'  duties  will  be  much 
lessened,  the  common  iron  bar  being  ilis]>cnsed  with,  and 
any  man,  whether  a  puddler  by  trade  or  not,  can  attend  a 
furnace." 

Vanilla  Beans  vs.  Tonqua  Beans. — Vanilla  beans, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  extract  of  vanilla,  cost  the  manu- 
facturer from  twenty  two  to  twenty-seven  dollar*  per  pound, 
while  Tonqua  l»eans  only  cost  from  eighty  to  ninety-five  cents 
per  poind.  The  low  price  of  the  latter  is  an  inducement  to 
unprincipled  manufacturers  to  use  this  injurious  and  nau- 
seating sul>stitute  almost  exclusively  in  place  of  the  vanilla 
bean.  An  extract  prepared  from  Tonqua  bean  has  a  flavor 
similar  to  vanilla,  but  can  be  detected  by  its  odor.  Tonqu  x 
bean  would  make  an  excellent  handU-rchicf  perfume,  were 
it  not  for  discoloring  linen.  It  is  used  by  tobacconists  for 
perfuming  snuff  and  cigars. 

Stamping-Ink.— An  excellent  stamping-ink,  tint  dries 
rapidly  and  is  free  from  grease,  may  be  cheaply  prepare  I, 
according  to  Miiller,  by  dissolving  one  part  of  crystallized, 
so  called,  red  aniline  violet  in  thirty  parts  of  alcohol,  and 
adding  thirty  parts  of  glycerine  to  the  solution.  This  colored 
liquid  is  poured  upon  the  cushion  and  rubbed  with  a  brush. 

"Excelsior"  Oats.  —  A  recent  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  says  experiments  with  the  •'  Ex- 
cclsioi"  oats,  a  new  variety  imported  by  the  Agricultural 
Deportment  for  this  and  former  years,  show  an  average  pro-  I 
dnction  of  forty  bushels  per  acre,  sixty  bushels  not  being  an  1 
uncommon  yield.  Estimating  the  average  production  per 
acre,  if  generally  introduced  at  an  increase  of  but  fourbushcls 
per  acre  over  an  average  yield  of  1S6S,  the  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  in  the  item  of  oats  alone  would  l>e 
38,622,944  bushels,  or  $21,  264,619  in  value.  The  weight 
of  the  produet  of  this  variety  of  oats  lor  a  few  years  after  its 
introduction  may  l>e  fairly  averaged  at  twenty-five  per  cent, 
above  common  kinds,  estimating  the  latter  at  thirty  pounds 
per  bushel  and  the  former  at  thirty-six  pjunds,  although  la 


many  cases  forty  and  forty-live  pounds  per  measured  bushel 
have  been  icjxjrtcd.  Add  twenty-five  per  cent,  to  the  sum 
above  ascertained,  and  an  increase  will  l>e  shown  in  the  pro 
ductive  industries  of  the  country  of  the  enormous  sum  of 
^25.517.542  per  annum.  Other  new  and  valuable  seeds  in 
troduced  by  this  Department  have  shown  equal  giati lying 
results. 

Potato  Bugs. — An  order  just  received  from  a  chemical 
manufacturing  linn  of  Indianapolis  for  one  thousand  pounds 
of  l'otato  Bugs  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  euiiosities  of 
commerce.  It  has  been  discovered  that  these  insects  possCs> 
qualities  which  make  them  a  good  substitute  for  the  Spanish 
fly,  and  there  is  a  prospect  that,  from  l<ing  regarded  as  an 
unmitigated  pest,  they  may  become  .1  source  of  actual  profit 

Air  of  Crowded  Places. — Dr.  Hubner  made  some  c* 
periments  on  December  I,  in  the  Theatre- Marie,  at  St.  Pe 
tersburg,  to  ascertain  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  air  of 
crowded  places,  He  found  a  constant  and  considerable 
increase  of  heat,  an  increase  of  moisture  to  the  extent  of 
eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  a  saturation  by  carbonic  acid  sufn 
cient  to  produce  a  markedly  poisonous  cflctt  ot:  person^ 
habituated  to  pure  air. 

The  sufferings  of  the  shipwrecked  sailors  of  the  Cospat 
rick  have  impelled  an  English  scientists  to  point  out  the 
most  effectual  way  to  allay  thirst,  when  there  is  nothing  but 
sea-water  at  hand,  is  to  keep  the  clothes,  especially  the  shirt, 
soaked  with  that  water. 

Scarlet  Fever. — A  physician  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  late 
of  London,  England,  offers  the  foil  wing  method  of  treating 
scarlet  fever,  which,  he  asserts  ••  is  reliable,  anil  if  faithfully 
carried  out,  will  prevent  death  in  four  fifths  of  the  cases  that 
might  otherwise  prove  fatal.  Scarlet  lever  should  be  treated 
by  administering  to  adults  one  table-spoonful  of  brewer's 
yeast  in  three  table  spoonfuls  of  water,  sweetened,  three 
limes  daily;  and  if  the  throat  is  much  swollen,  gargle  with 
yeast,  and  as  often  as  necessary  insist  they  should  r.|>ply 
mixed  with  corn  meal  as  poultice.  Continue  to  give  catnip- 
tea  freely  for  several  days  to  keep  the  eruption  out  on  the 
skin." 
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Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  better  known  as  Colonel 
Wynne,  died  of  heart  disease,  on  Wednesday,  February  24, 
at  his  home,  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  Richmond  Dis- 
patch well  says,  he  "  was  a  very  remarkable  nwn.  lie 
possessed  uncommon  talents,  and  was  one  of  our  most  active 
citizens." 

He  was  born  in  Richmond,  January  22,  1820;  his  father 
was  William,  a  direct  descendant  of  Captain  Robert  Wynne, 
a  native  of  Wales,  one  of  the  early  settlers,  and  a  prominent 
member  of  the  House  ot  Burgesses  ol  Virginia's  early  Colo- 
niat  rlays.  His  mother  (Agnes  Hardy)  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a  descendant  ol  Governor  Wiiliam  Harvey,  of 


the  "  Colony  of  North  Carolina."  Thus  connected  by  both 
paternal  and  maternal  line  with  the  early  history  of  two  of  the 
old  thirteen  States,  it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  «as  ai 
impoitant  member  of  the  Virginia  Historical  Society,  an" 
a  warm  friend  of  77ie  American  Historical  Record,  ami 
subsequently  an  equally  warm  friend  of  its  successor. 
FoTTE&'s  American  Monthly.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  ot 
surprise  that  he  was  a  pure,  enlightened  statesman,  filling 
important  offices  nut  only  with  unblemished  reputation,  bnt 
winning  the  respect  and  esteem  of  political  opponents  no 
less  than  of  co-partizans. 

Thomas  was  educated  at  the  old  Lancastcrian  school,  but 
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his  father  died  when  he  was  but  thirteen  years  did,  leaving 
the  family  in  only  moderate  circumstances,  so  that  he  had 
to  relinquish  school  and  go  to  work.  He  was  apprenticed 
to  Messrs.  Burr  &  Sampson,  founders  and  machinists.  He 
applied  himself  diligently  to  learn  his  trade,  and  with  such 
marked  success  that,  at  his  majority,  he  ranked  as  a  "  fine 
workman."  He  was  proud  of  his  trade,  and  it  was  always 
his  boast  that  he  was  a  mechanic.  Still  his  active  mind 
could  not  1*  contented  merely  to  master  a  trade,  and  he  w  as 
a  diligent  student,  delighting  especially  in  investigating  the 
early  Colonial  history  of  his  native  State — he  loved  his 
native  State,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with 
every  phase  of  her  history.  While  employed  at  his  trade, 
he  sought  the  companionship  of  men  of  literary  tastes,  and 
was  gladly  received  into  relations  of  the  most  intimate 
friendship  by  such  men  as  Hugh  Blair  dig-by,  Charles 
Campbell,  John  M.  Daniel,  and  John  R.  Thompson. 

His  first  public  office  was  Superintendent  of  the  Rich- 
monti  Gas  Works,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1855,  and  re- 
elected at  the  expiration  of  his  first  term.  Next  we  find 
him  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail- 
road Company.  In  1S60,  Mr.  Wynne  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Delegates,  and,  according  to  the  Richmond  Dis- 
patch, he  was  also,  "about  this  time,  or  probably  a  little  later, 
■  Member  of  Common  Council"  of  Richmond. 

Duiing  the  Civil  War,  he  held  the  position  of  "Treasurer 
of  the  Southern  Telegraph  Company,  which  controlled  nearly 
all  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  South."  Next,  wc  see  him 
Masting  Henry  River*  Pollard  to  revive  the  Richmond  Ex- 
aminer, and,  when  Mr.  Pollard  had  got  himself  so  involved 
that  he  could  but  sell  out,  Mr.  Wynne,  to  save  money 
already  invested  therein,  was  forced  to  buy  the  sinking;  paper, 
which  would  sink  in  spite  of  the  financial  ability  of  its  new 
iwncr.  He  then  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years,  and  returned  to  his  own  city,  and  was  again 
made  Superintendent  of  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg  Rail- 
road Company,  and  when  the  offices  of  Superintendent  and 
President  were  merged,  Mr.  Wynne  was  chosen  to  the 
unin  1  office.  He  was  several  limes  elected  Councilman 
fr  :nf*  Monroe  Ward,  ami  was  once  president  of  the  body. 

In  1S72  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  City  of 
Richmond  and  County  of  Henrico,  and  was  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative. As  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  the 
Sure  Library  his  efforts  were  peculiarly  valuable.  Having 
the  active  cooperation  of  Colonel  Oilman,  Colonel  McDon- 
ald, and  Dr.  Bagby,  he  brought  the  State  Library  up  to  a 
standard  it  never  held  before.  It  bad  been  pillaged  at  the 
evacuation,  and  subjected  to  other  heavy  losses.  Under  his  ad 
ministration  the  library  room  was  improved;  thousands  of 
valuable  hook*  were  added  to  the  list ;  portraits  and  bti'.ts 
of  distinguished  Virginians  and  rare  historical  documents 
were  gathered  together  His  labor  there  will  be  an  endur- 
ing memorial  of  his  etiergy  and  literary  taste.  Nothing 
that  he  ever  Undertook  was  more  congenial  to  his  mind  and 
character,  and  no  service  of  his  was  more  thoroughly,  intel- 
ligently, and  satisfactorily  performed. 

In  addition  to  the  positions  already  mentioned,  he  had 
been  President  of  tlic  Westham  Iron  Works,  Superintendent 
of  the  Southern  division  of  the  Pidlman  Palace  Car  Com- 
pany, Director  of  the  old  Mechanic*'  Union,  President  of  the 


Trades'  Union,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  the  in- 
telligent and  esteemed  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Historical 
Society,  and  one  of  its  most  valued  members.  He  was  also 
a  corresponding  member  of  several  historical,  literary,  and 
numismatical  societies  of  this  country  and  Europe. 

He  published  lor  private  circulation  several  volumes  of 
Virginia  historical  memoranda,  such  as  the  Bland  Papers, 
Westover  MSS.,  Colonial  Records,  History  of  the  Boiling 
Family,  Williamsburg  Orderly  Book,  St.  John's  Church  Reg- 
istry, etc. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  from  the  Dispatth :  "Colonel 
Wynne  was  one  of  the  most  outspoken  of  men.  This  char- 
acteristic, with  a  naturally  combative  disposition,  probably 
estranged  many,  who,  when  they  had  learned  to  know  him 
better,  were  closely  drawn  to  him  by  his  solid  qualities  anil 
kindly  heart.  In  politics  he  was  bold  and  determined. 
Though  engaged  in  many  warm  contests  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  he  was  seldom  defeated.  Never  id  he  yield  with- 
out awakening  the  respect  of  his  opponent!.  On  most  of 
these  occasions  the  mechanics  delighted  to  mppoft  him. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately  and  were  the  recipients  of 
his  hospitalities,  can  never  speak  of  him  but  in  terms  of  ad- 
miration. His  public  services  were  valuable.  His  example 
illustrates  what  is  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  an  energetic 
man  inspired  with  a  proper  ambition." 

Paul  K.  Hubbs,  one  of  the  Pioneers  of  California,  died 
recently  in  Valleio,  California.  He  went  to  California  in 
iS-jo.and  settled  in  Tuolumne  County.  He  was  soon  elected 
State  Senator,  and  served  two  terms,  during  which  he  drafted 
the  bill  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  existing  law*  provid- 
ing for  public  school  education  in  California.  From  1S53  to 
1S55  Mr.  Hubbs  was  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State.  At  a  later  date  he  emigrated  to  Washington  Terri- 
tory, but  soon  returned  and  settled  at  Vallejo,  where  he  prac- 
ticed law.  Mr.  Hubbs  was  seventy-four  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  was  much  respected.  His  funeral  was 
largely  attended,  the  California  Pioneers,  the  Vallejo  Rifles, 
and  several  societies  of  Odd  Fellows  l>eing  present.  The 
scholars  of  the  public  schools  were  dismissed  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral,  as  a  token  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

Rear- Admiral  Charles  H.  Bell,  a  veteran  officer  of  the 
American  navy,  died  on  Friday,  February  tolh,  at  New- 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  at  the  age  of  seventy  seven.  He 
was  bnrn  in  the  Stafe  of  New  York,  August  15,  179S,  and 
was  appointed  Midshipman  in  June,  1S12.  Being  war  time, 
he  was  soon  called  into  active  service,  and  was  assigned  to 
Commodore  Decatur's  squadron,  which  sailed  from  New 
York  in  1813,  and  was  blockaded  several  months  at  New 
London.  In  the  summer  of  1S14  he  was  transferred  to  the 
squadion  of  Commodore  Chaunccy,  on  I.ake  Ontario,  and 
served  with  that  gallant  commander  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  The  young  sailor  next  went  with  Commodore  Deca- 
tur's squadron  to  Algiers  in  1S15,  and  did  his  part  in  bring- 
ing the  Dcy  to  terms.  In  1S20  he  received  his  commission 
as  Lieutenant,  and  some  years  later  was  with  the  slonp-of- 
war  Eric,  of  the  West  India  squadron,  after  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  fleet  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Returning,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Commander,  and  served  s  i  :  e. 
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sivcly  with  the  squadrons  on  the  Brazilian  and  African 
coasts.  He  received  his  commission  as  Captain  in  1S54,  and 
commanded  the  frigate  Constellation,  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  from  1856  to  1S58.  He  was  appointed  Command* 
ant  <>f  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  in  i860,  hut  about  a  year 
later  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
with  which  he  remained  until  toward  !he  close  of  the  war, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  special  duty  on  the  James  River. 
He  was  made  Commodore  in  1S62,  Rear-Admiral  in  1S66, 
and  was  subsequently  placed  on  the  retired  The  late 

Reor-Admita]  had  been  sixty-two  years  and  eight  months  in 
the  American  naval  service — a  term  exceeded  by  thai  of  few 
other  officers. 

General  Lorenzo  Thomas,  late  Adjutant-General  ol 
the  Army,  died,  at  his  residence,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
recently,  in  the  seventy- second  year  of  his  age.  General 
Thomas  was  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United  States  during 
President  Johnson's  administration,  and  was  greatly  esteemed 
as  an  upright  and  laithful  officer.  The  General  was  seized 
with  illness  about  early  in  February,  He  had  a  slight 
attack  of  pneumonia,  from  which  he  hat!  so  far  recovered 
that  just  previous  to  his  dealh  he  was  walking  through  the 
hall  of  his  house  when  he  complained  of  being  chilly.  This 
terminated  in  a  congestive  chill,  which  lasted  two  hours 
and  resulted  in  death.  The  deceased  General  was  born 
in  the  Slate  of  Delaware.  He  entered  Ihe  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  an  early  age  and  was  commissioned 
to  the  service  from  thai  institution.  He  entered  the  army  for 
active  duty  on  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  1823,  as  second 
lieutenant  in  the  Fourth  infantry.  He  obtained  the  commis- 
sions of  first  lieutenant  on  the  17th  of  March,  1829;  captain, 
23d  of  September,  1836;  brevet  major,  7th  of  July,  1838:  [ 
major  in  Fourth  infantry,  1st  of  January,  1S48;  lieutenant, 
colonel,  15th  of  July,  1S52;  colonel,  7th  of  March,  lS6l, 
and  brigadier  general  on  the  3d  of  Augu-1,  in  the  year  1 861. 
Through  all  the  years  of  his  life,  and  in  every  grade  of  his 
profession,  General  Thomas  maintained  his  love  of  disci- 
pline, and  was  exact  and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Union  during  the  dark 
days  of  our  national  history,  ami  went  down  to  the  grave 
honored  in  the  memory  of  his  countrymen. 

Rev.  Henry  S.  Spackm.m,  D.  D.-Wc  omitted  last 
month,  the  notice  of  ihe  death  of  this  eminent  clergyman. 
He  was  ihe  son  of  Samuel  Spackman,  and  was  intended  for 
the  law,  being  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1832.  In  1834  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  and  during  ihe  next  ten  years 
— except  in  the  session  of  1837-183S — he  was  continuously 
a  mcmlicr  of  one  or  other  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature. He  determine!  to  abandon  politics,  notwithstanding 
his  great  popularity,  and  enter  the  Church  ;  liccame  a  candi- 
date for  deacon's  orders  in  1844,  and  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1846.  Immediately  thereafter  he  became  rector  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  Frankford.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood June  13,  1847.  and  continued  as  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
until  1853,  in  the  last  part  of  which  year  he  became  assist- 
ant minister  of  St.  Matthew's  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  In 
1858  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Clement's  Church. 
He  resigned  the  latter  charge  in  1862,  and  in  the  following 


year  was  appointed  Chaplain  at  the  United  States  Military 
Hospital  at  Chestnut  Hill.  He  became  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Willi  .import,  in  1S65,  and  continued  to  minister  to 
that  congregation  until  1869,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the 
liishop  of  the  Diocese  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Episcopal 
Hospital,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  Spackman  was  a  man  of  singular  self-abnegation,  and 
was  universally  esteemed  for  his  attainments,  but  more  for 
his  sweet,  Christ-like  temper. 

The  Rev.  David  Weston.  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ecclesi 
SStieal  History  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hamilton. 
New  York,  died  of  pneumonia  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  after 
two  weeks'  sickness.  Dr.  Weston,  who  was  in  his  thirty- 
ninth  year,  was  a  native  of  North  Middlchoro'.  Massachu- 
setts.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  lS;o. 
and  from  the  N'ewton  (Massachusetts)  Theologic  1  Seminary 
in  1S63.  He  became  pastor  of  the  Pleasant  Street  Baptist 
Church  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  w  here  he  resided  nearly 
ten  years,  While  residing  in  Worcester  be  prepared  a  re- 
vised edition,  in  two  volumes,  of  Isaac  Backus'*  "  History 
of  the  Baptists,"  to  which  he  added  valuable  annotations, 
which  evinced  earnest  research.  Farly  in  1872  he  liccame 
pastor  of  one  of  the  Baptist  churches  in  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts, from  which  place,  after  eight  months'  service,  he 
called  to  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the 
Hamilton  Theological  Seminary.  During  the  two  years  and 
I  half  i:i  which  he  filled  the  latter  position,  he  gave  sat isfv- 
tory  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  the  work.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  industry  and  extensive  attainments. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  D.  C.  L.,  the  eminent  geologic, 
whose  death  was  recently  announced,  was  in  his  seventy 
eighth  year,  lie  studied  law,  and  l>cgan  its  practice  in 
1 82 1,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  geological  pursuits.  In 
1830  he  published  his  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  which,  in 
1838.  was  issued  as  "Elements  of  Geology  and  Principles 
of  Geology."  In  1S41  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  in  Boston  ami  examined  the 
geological  formations  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  State* 
The  information  thus  gathered  he  made  public  in  his  "Tra- 
vels in  North  America."  In  1S45  he  again  visited  this 
country,  and  traveled  through  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States,  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers.  ( >n  hi* 
return  to  England  he  published,  in  1S49."  A  Second  Visit  to 
the  United  States."  In  1863  he  published  his  "  Geological 
Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man."  He  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Geological  Society  in  1S36,  and  again  in  1S50. 
and  was  knighted  for  his  services  to  science,  in  1S4S.  In 
1855  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  D.  C.  I...  and  the  Queen  created  him  .1  baronet  in  1804 
He  w  as  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  side  of  Ben 
Jon  son. 

John  Ashworth,  the  Social  Reformer. — On  Tuesday, 
the  36th  of  January,  Mr.  John  Ashworth,  of  Rochdale,  Eng 
land,  well  known  for  his  efforts  in  the  matter  of  social  reform, 
died,  after  a  lingering  illness,  at  his  residence,  in  his  sixty- 
second  year.  During  bis  illness  Mr.  John  Bright  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Molcsworth  were  among  his  visitors. 
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V.  Washington's  Headquarters  at  Valley  Forge. 


Vallev  Forge  !  How  memories  of  sad  and  glo- 
rious events  come  trooping  to  the  front  at  the  men- 
tion of  Valley  Forge  !  There  triumphed  the  for- 
titude, endurance,  perseverance  and  faith  of  the 
patriotism  of  the  Americans  at  a  dark  hour  of  their 
struggle  for  independence.  There,  among  the 
snow-drifts,  the  fires  burned  brightly  upon  the  altar 
of  Liberty,  and  the  smoke  of  sacrifice  rose  in  a 
perpetual  cloud,  for  her  votaries  were  rich  in  fuel 
and  prodigal  in  offerings. 

There  are  many  battle-fields  consecrated  by  that 
struggle — many  buildings  hallowed  by  associations 
with  patriots,  soldiers  and  statesmen  of  that  day ; 
but  upon  the  slopes  around  the  Valley  Forge  the 
thoughtful  American  would  choose  to  build  his 
country's  Valhalla  ;  and  the  little  stone  dwelling 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  would  be  his  chosen  Mecca. 
No  clangor  of  arms  in  battle-strife  ever  awak- 
ened the  echoes  of  those  hills ;  but  there  the  spirit 
that  achieved  the  independence  of  the  colonies 
was  more  clearly  manifested  than  anywhere  else. 

Disaster  after  disaster  had  attended  the  American 
arms  below  the  Hudson  Highlands,  during  the  lat- 
ter portion  of  1777.    The  capture  of  Burgoyne  in 
October,  had  sent  a  thrill  of  joy  over  the  conti- 
nent, and  satisfied  European  governments  that  the 
Americans  were  able  to  achieve  their  indepen- 
dence ;  and  intriguing  France  then  openly  offered 
them  help.    But  the  army  under  Washington  was 
unsuccessful.    It  was  late  in  the  season  before  he 
could  determine  whether  the  British  intended  to 
go  up  the  Hudson  River,  or  elsewhere.    When  it 
was  certain  that  they  had  sailed  to  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Pennsylvania  and 
capturing  Philadelphia,  then  the  capital  of  the  in- 
choate nation,  he  hastened  towards  the  head  of  the 
bay  to  confront  them.  Soon  afterwards  the  Ameri- 
cans lost  a  battle  on  the  Brandywinc,  and  the 
British  took  possession  of  Philadelphia ;  the  Con- 
gress were  fugitives  beyond  the  Susquehanna; 
among  the  chilly  fogs  of  an  October  morning  the 
American  army  had  been  defeated  in  a  severe 
battle  at  Germantown,  and  marched  sadly  back  to 
their  encampment  at  Skippack  Creek,  and  in  the 
cold  November  days,  the  Americans  had  been 
driven  from  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  and  the 
river  so  cleared  of  obstructions,  that  British  ships 
sailed  freely  up  to  Philadelphia. 

Washington  was  then  preparing  a  winter  encamp 


ment  at  Whitemarsh,  on  the  verge  of  a  beautiful 
valley  beyond  Chestnut  Hill,  and  about  fourteen 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  At  that  encampment 
the  sufferings  of  the  American  army  began,  which 
became  so  intense  at  Valley  Forge.  Want  of  shoes 
and  under-clothing  composed  the  chief  privations 
of  the  soldiers.  So  early  as  the  2 2d  of  November, 
Washington,  in  general  orders,  offered  a  reward  of 
ten  dollars  for  the  best  substitute  for  shoes  made 
of  raw-hides,  to  be  produced  by  the  next  morning 
at  nine  o'clock.  The  experiment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  successful,  for  very  few  raw-hide 
shoes  were  seen  in  the  march  from  Whitemarsh  to 
Valley  Forge.  For  the  want  of  shoes,  Washington 
could  not  undertake  any  military  operations  at 
that  cold  season  of  the  year,  and  being  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  British,  lying  so  near,  he  thought 
it  prudent  to  spend  the  winter  further  in  the  infe- 
rior. There  was  a  more  potent  reason  for  the 
change.  He  had  urged  General  Gates  to  send  to 
the  encampment  near  Philadelphia,  reinforcements 
from  the  idle  troops  at  the  north,  after  the  surren- 
der of  Burgoyne;  but  that  officer,  then  plotting 
treason  against  Washington,  would  not  send  them, 
anxious,  no  doubt  that  the  gencral-in-chief  should 
be  defeated  and  disgraced,  and  so  open  the  way 
for  Gates  to  rise  into  power  on  the  ruin  of  Wash- 
ington. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  selected  Valley  Forge 
as  the  place  for  an  encampment;  and  on  the  nth 
of  December  the  army  began  its  march  thither,  a 
distance  of  nineteen  miles.  The  troopsthen  num- 
bered eleven  thousand,  of  whom  almost  three  thou- 
sand were  unfit  for  duty.  Almost  twenty  thousand 
armed  enemies,  British,  German,  and  Provincial, 
then  lay  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  a  few  miles 
distant ;  and  that  entire  region  of  Pennsylvania 
was  inhabited  chiefly  by  active  or  possible  Tories. 
It  seemed  as  if  nothing  but  official  stupidity  or  a 
kind  Providence  could  save  the  little  shattered 
American  army  from  destruction.  Both  worked 
out  their  salvation.  The  idleness  and  indulgence 
of  the  British  army  in  Philadelphia,  so  demoralized 
them  that  Dr.  Franklin  was  justified  in  remarking, 
"  Philadelphia  has  taken  Howe." 

That  was  a  terrible  journey  for  the  American 
army  from  Whitemarsh  to  Valley  Forge.  Hundreds 
of  the  soldiers  were  completly  barefooted.  Other 
hundreds  wore  almost  worthless  shoes.  In 
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places  on  the  hills,  the  wind  had  blown  away  the 
snow,  and  the  feet  of  the  barefooted  soldiers  were 
so  lacerated  by  the  frozen  ground,  sharp  stones, 
and  irregular  pieces  of  iron-ore  which  crop  out 
in  that  region,  that  their  tracks  were  marked  with 
blood.  When  they  had  arrived  at  near  their  des- 
tination, that  whole  suffering  army,  feeling  more 
apparent  miseries  than  blessings,  joined  heartily  in 
the  religious  services  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving  ap-. 
pointed  by  the  Congress,  and  on  the  following 
day  spread  over  the  forests  around  the  Valley 
Forge ;  and  every  man  able  to  labor  set  about 
vigorous  preparations  for  building  huts  for  their 
comfort.  Some  felled  trees,  some  fashioned  them 
for  use,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  barracks, 
composed  of  logs  and  covered  with  split  slabs,  were 
perfected  in  the  form  of  a  village.  To  encourage 
industry  and  skill  Washington  offered  a  reward  to 
a  party  who  should  construct  a  hut  in  the  neatest 
and  best  manner.  He  also  offered  a  reward  for 
the  discovery  of  a  substitute  for  covering  the  roofs, 
that  might  be  produced  more  readily  and  cheaply 
than  boards. 

The  army  hutted  at  Valley  Forge  was  the 
remnant  of  a  host  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  of 
of  several  months.  They  were  illy  prepared  for 
deprivations  of  every  kind.  Hunger  and  naked- 
ness, with  their  fierce  auxiliary,  cold,  assailed  them. 
The  prevalence  of  Toryism  around  them  caused  a 
withholding  of  supplies  for  the  camp,  and  Wash- 
ington was  compelled  to  exercise  authority  given 
him  by  the  Congress  to  seize  grain  and  forage  for 
the  public  use.  Fortunately  there  were  few  horses 
in  camp,  or  they  would  have  starved.  The  suffer- 
ing men  cheerfully  put  their  shoulders  to  collars 
and  yokes,  and  performed  the  services  of  beasts  of 
burden. 

As  the  season  advanced  the  sufferings  increased. 
Sickness  followed  in  the  train  of  hunger  and 
cold.  At  the  middle  of  February,  General 
Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  :  "For 
some  days  past  there  has  been  a  little  less  than  a 
famine  in  the  camp.  A  part  of  the  army  has  been 
a  week  without  any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three 
or  four  days.  Naked  and  starving  as  they  are, 
we  cannot  enough  admire  the  incomparable 
patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that  they 
have  not  been,  ere  this,  excited  by  their  sufferings 
to  a  general  mutiny  and  desertion."  At  about 
the  same  time  General  Greene  wrote  to  a  friend  : 
"The  camp  is  such  that  in  all  human  probability 
the  army  must  dissolve.    Many  of  the  troops  are 


destitute  of  meat  and  are  several  days  in  arrears. 
The  horses  are  dying  for  want  of  forage.  The 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  is  exhausted. 
There  cannot  be  a  moral  certainty  of  bettering  our 
condition  while  we  remain  here."  Dr.  Thacher 
wrote  in  his  journal :  "It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  men  enough  could  be  found  in  a  condition  fit 
to  discharge  the  military  camp  duties  from  day  to 
day  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  those  who  were  naked 
borrowed  of  those  who  had  clothes."  Having  no 
means  for  raising  their  beds  from  the  ground,  the 
dampness  occasioned  sickness  and  death.  Yet  the 
men  were  patient,  and  but  few  words  of  murmur- 
ing were  wrung  from  their  lips.  A  foreign  officer 
of  distinction,  said  that  at  one  time  he  was  walk- 
ing with  General  Washington  among  the  huts, 
when  he  heard  voices  through  crevices  between  the 
logs,  saying,  "  No  pay,  no  clothes,  no  provisions, 
no  rum  !  "  And  when  he  saw  a  gaunt  figure  flit- 
ting from  one  hut  to  another,  his  nakedness  covered 
only  with  a  dirty  blanket,  he  despaired  of  the  in- 
dependence of  America. 

During  the  whole  of  that  winter  of  awful  suffer- 
ing at  Valley  Forge,  the  personal  solicitude  and 
attentions  of  Washington  were  unremitting.  His 
kindness  drew  upon  him  countless  invocations  of 
blessings.  It  was  a  most  trying  season  for  the 
Chief.  With  broader  knowledge  of  the  situation 
of  affairs  than  the  multitude  around  him  possessed, 
he  knew  better  than  they  the  perils  that  threatened 
the  cause.  Yet  his  great  heart  never  failed  in 
faith  and  hope.  He  was  daily  strengthened  in 
both  by  secret  communion  with  God.  Isaac 
Potts,  the  Quaker  preacher,  at  whose  house  he  was 
quartered,  said  that  one  fine  day  he  was  strolling 
up  the  Valley  Creek  towards  his  mill,  when  he 
heard  a  solemn  voice  of  supplication.  In  a  thicket 
near  by,  he  saw  Washington  on  his  knees  in  prayer, 
his  cheeks  suffused  in  tears.  Isaac  felt,  like  Moses, 
that  he  was  standing  on  holy  ground,  and  withdrew 
unobserved.  On  entering  the  room  where  his  wife 
was,  the  good  Quaker  burst  into  tears.  To  her 
anxious  inquiry  he  replied  by  relating  what  he  had 
seen,  and  said  :  "  If  there  is  any  one  on  this  earth 
whom  the  Lord  will  listen  to,  it  is  George  Wash- 
ington ;  and  I  feel  a  presentiment  that  under  such 
a  commander  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  eventu- 
ally establishing  our  independence,  and  that  God 
in  his  providence  has  willed  it  so." 

Washington's  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge  is  a 
I  small,  substantial  stone  building.  When  I  visited 
I  it,  in  1848,  it  was  owned  and  occupied  by  an  aged 
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couple  named  Jones,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  were  eighty-three  years  of  age.  Their 
memories  ran  back  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
but  as  they  did  not  then  live  in  the  vicinity  of 
Valley  Forge,  they  had  no  personal  recollections 
of  scenes  there  during  the  encampment.  The 
rooms  in  the  house  are  small.  The  one  occupied 
by  Washington  is  lighted  by  an  east  window,  out 
of  which  he  could  have  a  general  view  of  the  en- 
campment on  the  hills.  In  the  deep  recess  of  the 
window  yet  remained  the  box,  witha  neatly  fitting 
trap-door,  in  which  the  General  kept  his  papers. 

In  that  little  room  Washington  prepared  that 
remarkable  memorial  to  Congress,  occupying  fifty 
folio  pages,  which  secured  justice  to  the  soldiery 
and  more  efficiency  to  the  service.  He  had 
written  letter  after  letter  to  the  Congress,  and  to 
individuals,  on  the  necessity  of  reforming  abuses 
in  the  army,  and  plac  ing  the  service  on  a  just 
basis.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1778,  the 
Congress  appointed  a  committee,  composed  of 
Messrs.  Dana,  Reed,  Folsom,  Carroll,  and  Gouv- 
erneur  Morris,  to  visit  the  Commander-in-Chief  in 
camp.  They  remained  several  weeks,  digested  his 
plans,  and  made  a  report  which  was  mostly  adopted. 
So  was  secured  justice  to  the  soldiers,  by  which  a 
dissolution  of  the  army  that  spring  was  prevented. 

Whilst  Washington  and  the  Committee  of  Con- 
gress were  busy  in  the  little  room  at  Isaac  Potts' s 
perfecting  plans  for  the  future,  an  event  of  import- 
ance to  the  Americans  occurred  in  France.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  contest,  almost,  the  French 
government  had  furnished  secret  aid  to  the  Ameri- 
can insurgents,  but  they  did  not  want  England  to 
know  it.  It  was  becoming  too  manifest,  however, 
late  in  1777,  to  be  much  longer  concealed;  and 
when  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  reached 
Paris,  the  French  government  determined  openly 
to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Republicans. 
This  was  done  by  a  treaty  formed  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1778.  The  British  ministry  were  em- 
barrassed by  the  event  ;  and  the  Opposition  in 
Parliament  pressed  u|>on  Lord  North  the  necessity 
for  taking  measures  just  and  conciliatory  towards 
the  Americans.  That  haughty  minister  and  stupid 
observer  of  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  who  was  a  persistent  stickler  for  the 
prerogative,  was  compelled  to  step  down  from  his 
stilts,  and  talk  of  concessions.  A  few  days  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  treaty,  he  introduced 
into  Parliament  a  conciliatory  plan  in  the  form  of 


two  bills,  one  for  "  declaring  the  intentions  of  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  concerning  the  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  imposing  taxes  within  his  Ma- 
jesties colonies  in  North  America  ;'  the  other  to 
"  enable  his  Majesty  to  appoint  commissioners  with 
sufficient  power  to  treat,  consult  and  agree  upon 
the  means  of  quieting  the  disorders  now  subsisting 
in  certain  of  the  Colonies,  plantations,  and  provin- 
ces, of  North  America."  By  the  first  he  expected  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  Americans  in  regard  to  taxa- 
tion ;  by  the  second,  the  character  of  a  legal  body 
was  accorded  to  the  Congress,  and  ample  power 
was  given  to  the  commissioners  to  consult  with 
State  legislatures  or  conventions,  or  individuals  ; 
suspend  hostilities;  grant  pardons,  immunities  and 
rewards ;  restore  charters  and  institutions,  nomi- 
nate governors,  judges,  magistrates,  etc.,  until  the 
King's  pleasure  should  be  known.  They  were  to 
be  instructed  not  to  insist  upon  a  renunciation  of 
the  independence  of  the  Colonies.  This  conces- 
sion, it  was  thought,  would  detach  the  Americans 
from  France. 

These  measures  excited  fierce  opposition  in  Par- 
liament. William  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham),  who  was 
a  sincere  friend  of  the  Americans,  and  had  always 
pleaded  in  their  behalf  for  justice,  regarded  the 
concession  concerning  independence  as  a  propo- 
sition to  dismember  the  British  Empire.  His 
patriotism  was  kindled.  Age  and  disease  had 
broken  down  his  physical  system,  but  his  intellect 
beamed  as  clearly  as  ever.  He  was  then  confined 
to  his  house  by  gout ;  but  he  determined  to  go  to 
the  House  of  Lords  and  oppose  the  measure.  On 
the  7th  of  April  he  appeared  there,  wrapped  in 
flannel,  and  leaning  upon  two  friends.  He  arose, 
rested  upon  his  crutches,  and  with  trembling  voice 
said:  "I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  enabled  to 
come  here  this  day  to  perform  my  duty,  and  to 
speak  on  a  subject  which  has  so  deeply  impressed 
my  mind.  I  am  old  and  infirm  ;  I  have  one  foot, 
more  than  one  foot,  in  the  grave;  I  am  risen  from 
my  bed  to  stand  up  in  the  cause  of  my  country  ; 
perhaps  never  again  to  speak  in  this  House."  A 
deep  and  solemn  silence  pervaded  the  assembly 
as  he  uttered  these  words  in  subdued  tones. 
Gradually  his  voice  assumed  its  wonted  vigor 
and  harmony,  and  with  sublime  eloquence  he 
exclaimed,  "  My  lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave 
has  not  closed  upon  me  ;  that  I  am  still  alive  to 
lift  up  my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of 
this  ancient  and  most  noble  monarchy. 

Pressed 

down  as  I  am  by  the  hand  of  infirmity,  I  am  little 
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able  to  assist  my  country  in  this  most  perilous 
juncture ;  but,  my  lords,  while  I  have  sense  and 
memory,  I  will  never  consent  to  deprive  the  royal 
offspring  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  the  heirs  of 
the  Princess  Sophia,  of  their  fairest  inheritance. 
Where  is  the  man  that  will  dare  to  advise  such  a 
measure?    My  lords,  his  Majesty  succeeded  to  an 
empire  as  great  in  extent  as  its  reputation  was  un- 
sullied. Shall  we  tarnish  the  lustre  of  this  nation 
by  an  ignominious  surrender  of  its  rights  and  fairest 
possessions?    Shall  this  great  kingdom,  that  has 
survived,  whole  and  entire,  the  Danish  depreda- 
tions, the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest— that  has  stood  the  threatened  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  Armada — now  fall  prostrated  before 
the  house  of  Bourbon?    Surely,  my  lords,  this 
nation  is  no  longer  what  it  was  I    Shall  a  people 
that,  fifteen  years  ago,  were  the  terror  of  theworld, 
now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  their  ancient,  invete- 
rate enemy,  « take  all  we  have,  only  give  us  peace?' 
It  is  impossible  !    I  wage  war  with  no  man  or  set 
of  men.    I  wish  for  none  of  their  employments, 
nor  would  I  cooperate  with  men  who  still  persist 
in  unretracted  error  ;  who,  instead  of  acting  in  a 
firm,  decisive  line  of  conduct,  halt  between  two 
opinions,  when  there  is  no  middle  path.  In  God's 
name,  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  declare  either 
for  peace  or  war,  and  the  former  cannot  be  pre- 
served with  honor,  why  is  not  the  latter  com- 
menced without  hesitation?    I  am  not,  I  confess, 
well  informed  of  the  resources  of  this  kingdom  ; 
but  I  trust  it  has  still  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
just  rights,  though  I  know  them  not.    But,  my 
lords,  any  state  is  better  than  despair.    Let  us  at 
least  mak^  one  effort ;  and  if  we  must  fall,  let  us 
all  fall  like  men  !" 

Pitt  took  his  seat,  and  was  replied  to  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  a  manner  that  excited  the 
great  orator's  indignation.  It  so  violently  shook 
his  feeble  frame,  that  when  he  rose  to  reply,  he 
swooned.  He  was  carried  to  his  home  at  Hayes, 
where  he  died  a  month  afterwards.  The  gathering 
of  his  friends  around  him  at  the  time  of  his  swoon- 
ing in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  finest  paintings,  by  our  countryman,  John 
Singleton  Copley. 

The  "Conciliatory  Bills"  were  passed,  and 
printed  copies  were  immediately  sent  to  America 
for  distribution.  It  was  supposed  that  they  might 
win  back  many  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown. 
With  that  view  Governor  Tryon,  at  New  York, 
sent  many  over  the  country.    He  had  the  impu- 


dence to  send  copies  to  Washington,  at  Valley 
Forge,  with  a  request  that  he  would  aid  in  circu- 
lating them  !  "  It  is  difficult  to  determine  "  wrote 
Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  sub- 
ject, "which  most  to  admire,  his  impudence  or 
his  folly."  Washington  sent  them  to  the  Congress 
sitting  at  York.  As  they  did  not  positively  propose 
independence,  they  were  regarded  as  deceptive,  and 
he  wrote  to  Valley  Forge  to  that  body,  saying : 
"  Nothing  short  of  independence,  it  appears  to 
me.  will  do.  A  peace  on  other  terms  would,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  bea  peace  of  war." 
Congress  entertained  the  same  views,  and  ex- 
pressed them  in  a  series  of  resolutions,  stating  that 
the  terms  proposed  were  totally  inadequate  as  a 
basis  for  negotiation.  One  of  the  resolutions  re- 
commended the  several  State  Legislatures,  or  their 
executive  authorities,  to  issue  proclamations  offer- 
ing pardon  to  those  persons  who  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Continental  government,  and  who 
should  snrrender  themselves  before  the  10th  of 
June.  Washington  retorted  upon  Tryon  by  send- 
ing him,  from  his  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
copies  of  these  resolutions,  printed,  with  a  request 
that  he  should  aid  in  their  circulation. 

The  Commissioners  (the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George 
Johnstone,  and  William  Eden)  arrived  at  Philadel- 
phia with  official  copies  of  the  bills,  early  in  June, 
where  they  were  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who 
was  then  commander-in-chief.  Dr.  Adam  Fer- 
guson was  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission.  Sir 
Henry  asked  Washington  for  a  passport  for  Fer- 
guson to  York,  but  the  chief  declined,  because  it 
was  wholly  a  civil  affair.  The  Congress  gave  him 
a  safeguard  ;  and  in  due  time  he  reached  York  and 
placed  his  papers  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of 
Congress.  That  body  made  short  work  of  the 
matter.  Knowing  that  the  papers  did  not  contain 
a  proposition  for  independence,  when  the  Secretary 
had  read  them,  in  open  session,  to  a  point  where 
the  King  of  France  was  spoken  of  disrespectfully, 
they  were  directed  to  be  folded  up  and  sent  back 
to  the  Commissioners,  who  were  informed  that  no 
negotiations  could  be  entered  upon,  excepting  on 
the  basis  of  the  absolute  independence  of  the 
United  States.  The  Congress  said,  by  resolution, 
that  when  the  King  should  manifest  a  sincere 
desire  for  peace  "  by  an  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  the  independence  of  the  States,  or  the  with- 
drawing of  his  fleet  and  armies,  Congress  would 
be  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty  therefor." 

The  door  to  negotiation  was  shut.  Johnstone, 
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one  of  the  Commissioners,  attempted  to  gain  by 
flattery  or  bribery  what  could  not  be  obtained  by 
honorable  means.  Dr.  Ferguson  had  a  kinsman, 
Hugh  Ferguson,  in  the  British  army  in  America, 
whose  wife  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  an  accomplished 
and  fascinating  woman.  She  maintained  the  con- 
fidence of  all  parties  by  her  judicious  conduct,  and 
was  allowed  to  pass  quite  freely  within  the  lines  of 
both  armies,  on  visits  to  friends.  Johnstone  be- 
came acquainted  with  her,  and  thought  he  might 
use  her  as  his  agent  in  effecting  his  purpose.  He 
spoke  to  her  in  the  warmest  terms  in  favor  of 
American  interests ;  expressed  an  earnest  desire 
to  stop  the  shedding  of  blood,  and  said  he  was 
willing  to  do  anything  honorable  to  bring  about 
reconciliation  and  peace.  He  could  not  pass  the 
lines;  so  he  asked  Mrs.  Ferguson  (so  the  story 
runs)  to  say  to  Joseph  Reed,  that  if  he  could  exert 
sufficient  influence  to  settle  the  dispute,  he  might 
command  ten  thousand  guineas  and  the  best  post 
in  the  government.  When  Mrs.  Ferguson  sug- 
gested that  he  was  offering  a  bribe,  he  solemnly 
disclaimed  such  idea.  Satisfied  of  his  sincerity, 
she  obtained  an  interview  with  General  Reed,  in 
Philadelphia,  three  days  after  the  British  evacuated 
that  city.  She  simply  related  her  conversation 
with  Johnstone,  when  Reed  replied,  with  great 
indignation  :  "  I  am  not  worth  purchasing  ;  but, 
such  as  I  am,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
rich  enough  to  do  it."  Reed  who  was  with  Wash- 
ington at  Valley  Forge,  had  received  a  letter  a 
few  days  before  from  Johnstone.  He  now  laid  the 
written  and  verbal  correspondence  with  that  com- 
missioner, before  Congress,  when  that  body  de- 
clared that  all  further  correspondence  with  John- 
stone should  cease.  Alluding  to  this  circumstance, 
Trumbull,  in  his  keen  satire,  "  McFingal,"  wrote 
as  follows : 

"  Behold  at  Britain's  utmost  shifts. 
Comes  Johnstone,  loaded  with  his  gifts. 
To  venture  through  the  whiggish  tribe, 
To  cuddle,  wheedle,  and  to  bribe; 
And  call  to  aid  his  desp'rate  mission 
His  petticoated  politician : 
While  Venus,  join'd  to  act  the  farce, 
Strolls  forth  embassailress  of  Mars. 
In  vain  he  strives ;  for,  while  he  lingers, 
These  mastiffs  bite  his  oft 'ring  fingers; 
Nor  buys  for  George  and  realms  infernal 
One  spaniel  but  the  mongrel  Arnold." 

The  Commissioners  remained  in  the  United 
States,  until  autumn,  trying,  by  various  arts,  to 


accomplish  their  ends.  Foiled  and  angry,  they 
issued  a  manifesto,  denouncing  the  rebels  and 
threatening  them  and  their  adherents  with  the 
fiercest  lightning  of  British  wrath.  Then  they 
went  home. 

At  near  midnight  on  the  3d  of  May,  1778,2 
messenger  arrived  at  headquarters,  Valley  Forge, 
with  dispatches  from  Congress  announcing  the 
French  alliance.  The  news  gave  great  joy  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  intelligence  spread 
through  the  camp  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers  with  hope  of  a  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 
Crocuses  and  daffodils  appeared  where  the  cold 
snow  had  been  lying.  The  warm  sun  had  brought 
comfort  and  life;  food  and  clothing  had  been 
furnished  to  the  soldiers ;  the  dreariness  of  camp 
life  had  given  way  to  some  social  enjoyment  ;  the 
wives  of  Washington,  Lord  Sterling,  Green,  and 
others,  were  there ;  and  the  army  were  gathering 
up  strength  to  drive  the  invaders  from  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  6th  of  May,  Washington  issued  the 
following  general  order : 

"It  having  pleased  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
Universe  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  United  Ameri- 
can States,  and  finally  to  raise  us  up  a  powerful 
friend  among  the  princes  of  the  earth,  to  estab- 
lish our  liberty  and  independence  upon  a  lasting 
foundation ;  it  becomes  us  to  set  apart  a  day  for 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  Divine  Goodness, 
and  celebrating  the  important  event,  which  we 
owe  to  His  divine  interposition.  The  several  bri- 
gades are  to  be  assembled  for  this  purpose  at  nine 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  when  their  chaplains 
will  communicate  the  intelligence  contained  in 
the  Postscript  of  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  the 
2d  inst. ,  and  offer  up  thanksgiving,  and  deliver  a 
discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion.  At  half  after 
ten  o'clock  a  cannon  will  be  fired,  which  will  be 
the  signal  for  the  men  to  be  under  arms ;  the  brigade 
inspectors  will  then  inspect  their  dress  and  arms, 
and  form  the  battalions  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  them,  and  announce  to  the  command- 
ing officers  of  the  brigade  that  the  battalions  arc 
formed. 

"  The  commanders  of  brigades  will  then  appoint 
the  field  officers  to  the  battalions,  after  which  each 
battalion  will  be  ordered  to  load  and  ground  their 
arms.  At  half-past  eleven,  a  second  cannon  will 
be  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  march,  upon  which  the 
several  brigades  will  begin  their  march  by  wheeling 
to  the  right  by  platoons  and  proceed  by  the  near- 
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est  way  to  the  left  of  their  ground  by  the  new 
position  ;  this  will  be  pointed  out  by  the  brigade 
inspectors.  A  third  signal  will  then  be  given,  on 
which  there  will  be  a  discharge  of  thirteen  can- 
non ;  after  which  a  running  fire  of  the  infantry 
will  begin  on  the  right  of  Woodford's,  and  con- 
tinue throughout  the  front  line ;  it  will  then  be  taken 
up  on  the  left  of  the  second  line,  and  continue  to 
the  right.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  army 
will  huzza,  Long  live  the  King  of  France  ;  the  artil- 
lery then  begins  again  and  fires  thirteen  rounds ; 
this  will  be  succeeded  by  a  second  general  discharge 
of  the  musketry,  in  a  running  fire,  and  huzza, 
Long  live  the  friendly  European  powers.  The  last 
discharge  of  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery  will  be 
given,  followed  by  a  general  running  fire,  and 
huzza,  The  American  States. ' ' 

These  orders  were  strictly  observed.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  "  the  army,"  wrote  an  eye- 
witness, *'  made  a  most  brilliant  appearance." 
The  General  with  Mrs.  Washington,  Lord  and 
Ijuiy  Sterling,  and  other  officers  with  their  wives, 
attended  the  religious  services  of  the  New  Jersey 
brigade,  which  lay  near  the  Valley  Creek,  close  by 
where  Washington's  marquee  was  pitched.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  gave  an  excellent  discourse  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion.  Afterward  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief partook  of  a  public  dinner  with 
all  the  officers  of  the  army.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  entertainment,  many  patriotic  toasts  were 
given,  each  received  with  loud  huzzas.  When 
the  General  took  his  leave  "  there  was  a  universal 
clap,"  wrote  an  eye-witness,  "with  loud  huzzas, 
which  continued  till  he  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  during  which  time  there  were  a  thousand 
hats  tossed  in  the  air.  His  Excellency  turned 
round  with  his  retinue,  and  huzzaed  several  times. 
....  I  never  was  present  where  there  was  such 
unfeigned  and  perfect  joy,  as  was  discovered  in 
every  countenance." 

The  American  army  remained  at  Valley  Forge 
until  the  middle  of  June.  In  May,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  Congress,  the  oath  of  allegiance 
was  administered  to  all  of  the  officers,  in  the  fol- 
lowing form  : 

"  I,  A—  B —  [giving  the  official  title]  do  ac- 
knowledge the  United  States  of  America  to  be 
Free,  Independent  and  Sovereign  States,  and  de- 
clare that  the  people  thereof  owe  no  allegiance  or 
obedience  to  George  the  Third,  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  I  renounce,  refuse,  and  abjure  any  alle- 


giance or  obedience  to  him ;  and  I  do  swear  that  I 
will,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support,  maintain, 
and  defend  the  said  United  States,  against  the  said 
King  George  the  Third,  his  heirs  and  successors 
and  his  or  their  abettors,  assistants  and  adherents, 
and  will  serve  the  said  United  States  in  the  office 
of   which  I  now  hold,  with  fidelity,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  understanding." 

When  the  Commander-in-Chief  began  to  repeat 
this  oath  for  General  Charles  Lee  to  sign,  that 
officer  withdrew  his  hand  from  the  Bible.  Wash- 
ington inquired  the  cause  of  his  strange  conduct, 
when  Lee  replied,  "  As  to  King  George,  I  am 
ready  enough  to  absolve  myself  from  all  allegiance 
to  him  ;  but  I  have  some  scruples  about  the  Prince 
of  Wales."  Washington  joined  in  the  laughter 
that  followed.  Lee  finally  subscribed  to  the  oath. 
What  then  seemed  to  be  the  joke  of  an  eccentric 
man,  appears  in  the  light  of  to-day  as  the  effect 
of  the  temporary  restraining  power  of  the  con- 
science of  one  who  was  then  playing  the  part  of  a 
traitor.  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  after  this  event 
that  Lee  tried  to  betray  the  army  on  the  field  of 
Monmouth. 

In  the  spring  of  1778,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  chief 
commander  of  the  British  forces,  received  instruc- 
tions to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  He  sent  the  fleet 
around  to  Raritan  Bay,  and  on  the  18th  of  June 
crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey  at  Gloucester 
Point  and  marched  for  the  shores  of  that  Bay.  So 
adroitly  had  he  managed,  that  his  whole  army  was 
on  New  Jersey  soil,  before  intelligence  of  the  fact 
reached  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge.  Washing- 
ton had  suspected  it,  and  had  made  his  army  ready 
to  march  in  pursuit  at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  He 
instantly  pursued  Clinton  ;  overtook  him  at  Mon- 
mouth Court-house,  and  there  they  fought  a  severe 
battle  on  the  28th  of  June,  without  a  decisive 
result.  Clinton  stole  away  in  the  night.  In  his 
dispatch  he  said :  '*  Having  reposed  the  troops 
until  ten  at  night,  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  day,  I  took  advantage  of  the  moonlight  to  re- 
join General  Knyphausen,"  etc.  The  young  moon 
set  at  ten  o'clock  that  night.  Trumbull,  in  his 
"McFingal,"  alludes  to  Clinton's  untruthfulness, 
as  follows: 

••He  forms  his  camp  with  great  parade 
While  evening  spreads  the  world  in  shade, 
Then  still,  like  some  endangered  spark, 
Steals  off  on  tiptoe,  in  the  dark  : 
Yet,  writes  his  King,  in  boasting  tone, 
How  grand  he  march  d  by  light  of  moon." 
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WASHINGTON  "  NOT  A  LITTLE  EMBARRASSED." 


This  copy  of  a  characteristic  letter  from  George 
Washington  to  Governor  George  Clinton,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  comes  to  us  from  our  esteemed 
friend,  Joseph  J.  Mickley,  Esq., accompanied  with 
the  following  endorsement:  "Copy  of  a  letter 
from  General  Washington  to  Governor  Clinton. 
The  original  is  in  the  j>ossession  of  Ole  B.  Bull; 
during  a  visit  to  him  at  his  residence  on  the 
'Island  Valestrand'  in  Norway,  in  June,  1870,  I 
made  this  copy."  Thanking  Mr.  Mickley  for  his 
kindness  in  placing  the  valuable  copy  in  our 
hands,  we  cannot  but  remark  the  happy  coinci- 
dence that  brings  it  just  in  time  to  supplement  Dr. 
Lossing's  paj>er  on  11  Washington's  Headquarters 
at  Valley  Forge." 

A  note  is  appended  to  the  letter  by  Governor 
Clinton,  as  follows : 

"Gates,  who  had  passed  the  winter  in  the 
direction  of  the  War  Office,  was  in  April  called 
to  U.  T.  Valley  Forge,  and  sent  thence  to  take 
command  of  the  division  previously  commanded 
by  Putnam,  the  officer  of  high  rank  whose  faults 
or  blunders  arose  from  want  of  judgement — as 
stated  by  General  Washington  in  this  letter." 

"Gates"  was  the  well-known  General  Horatio 
Gates,  and  "Putnam"  was  the  distinguished 
General  Israel  Putnam,  who,  it  would  seem,  was 
deficient  in  administrative  ability.  The  Governor's 
"note"  embarrasses  us  a  Httle — we  were  under 
the  impression  that  General  S.  H.  Parsons  super- 
ceded Putnam  in  the  command  alluded  to ;  but 
possibly  Gates  held  the  command  for  a  short 
interval  between  Putnam  and  Parsons.  Can  any 
of  our  readers  tell  us  how  this  was?  The  "U.  T." 
before  "Valley  Forge"  is  plain  in  the  "note," 
but  we  do  not  know  its  meaning. 

"Headquarters,  Valley  Forge, 

"  12/A  March,  1778. 

"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  I  am  honored  with  yours  of  the  5th  instant, 
and  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  thanks  for  your 
attention  to  my  letter  of  the  16th  of  February.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  by  the  exer 
tions  of  our  friends  in  different  quarters  the  Army 
has  been  pretty  well  supplied  since,  and  hope  will 
continue  to  be  so,  if  proper  steps  are  taken  by  the 
present  Commissaries,  or  if  there  should  be  a 
change  for  the  better  in  that  capital  department. 


There  is,  however,  one  thing  that  I  fear  it  is  too 
late  to  remedy,  and  that  is,  the  neglect  of  curing 
salt  provisions  in  season,  to  the  want  of  a  proper 
quantity  of  which,  in  hot  weather,  I  attribute  the 
prcvalency  of  Fluxes  and  other  disorders  in  our 
Army.    There  are  complaints  from  every  quarter 
of  the  remissness  of  Payment  in  the  Commissary 
and  quartermasters'  departments.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  the  misapplication  of  Public  Money,  or 
whether  the  departments  have  not  been  properly 
supported  by  the  Treasury,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
determine,  as  none  of  their  accounts  either  go  thro' 
my  hands  or  arc  subject  tomy  inspection.  A  change 
is  taken  place  in  the  Qr  Masters  and  I  hope  if  the 
Gentleman  who  is  in  nomination  accepts  that 
there  will  be  a  considerable  reform.    The  letter 
which  you  desired  Doct.  Cochran  to  enquire  about 
came  safely  to  my  hands.    The  hints  which  you 
were  pleased  to  give  of  mismanagement  in  the 
North  River  Command  came  also  from  several 
other  hands,  and  did  not  a  little  embarrass  roe,  as 
they  contain  charges  rather  resulting  from  want  of 
judgement  than  any  real  intention  to  do  wrong.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented  that  we  should  have  offi 
cers  of  so  high  rank  as  to  entitle  them  to  claim 
seperatc  Commands  with  so  moderate  a  share  of 
abilities  to  direct  them  in  the  execution  of  those 
commands.    You  may  however  rest  assured  that 
proper  steps  are  taking  to  introduce  if  the  general 
course  of  service  will  admit,  a  Gentleman  who  I 
hope  will  better  answer  the  Public  and  be  fully 
agreeable  to  the  State  of  New  York  in  particular. 
I  hope  you  will  in  the  mean  time  continue  to  afford 
General  Parsons  every  assistance  by  your  advise  in 
the  execution  of  the  necessary  works  and  by  ren- 
dering him  what  aids  he  may  call  for  from  your 
Government. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

M  with  the  highest  esteem  and 
'  *  personal  regard 
"Dr  Sir 
"Your most  Obe'  Servant 


Gov.  Cl 
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1775-TICONDEROGA  AND  CROWN  POINT-1875. 

By  John  H.  Tash. 


The  news  from  Lexington  and  Concord  traveled 
slowly  but  steadily  from  point  to  point  through 
the  American  Colonies.  It  met  but  one  response 
from  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people.  Sturdy 
patriots  laid  aside  the  hope  they  had  long  cher- 
ished that  war  would  be  averted  by  the  timely 
triumph  of  common-sense  over  the  blind  suicidal 
policy  that  had  so  long  controlled  the  British 
Government.  The  echoes  of  Lexington  and  Con- 
cord carried  the  conviction  to  almost  every  Ameri- 
can heart  that  nothing  but  successful  armed  resist- 
ance to  British  tyranny  would  secure  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  patient,  long-suffering  Colo- 
nies; and  this  conviction,  while  sincerely  regretted 
by  many,  was  accompanied  by  the  earnest  determi- 
nation upon  the  part  of  the  patriots  of  all  the  Colo- 
nies that  they  would,  each  according  to  his  ability, 
devote  their  best,  their  all,  themselves,  to  the  cause 
of  liberty. 

Some  months  before  this,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1774,  they  had  organized  themselves 
into  military  companies  and  battalions  and  regi- 
ments, and  had  been  since  then  meeting  for  prac- 
tice in  the  manual  of  arms.  This  had  been  a  wise 
step  with  a  view  to  preparing  for  the  worst,  while 
hoping  for  the  best.  Now,  the  patriots  calmly  and 
solemnly  committed  their  wives  and  little  ones  to 
the  care  of  their  God,  kissingthem  a  fondgood-bye, 
seized  such  weapons  as  they  could  command,  and 
hastened  to  their  respective  rendezvous. 

The  province  of  Quebec  or  Canada  formed  the 
sole  exception  to  this  general  uprising.  The 
causes  which  induced  this  province  to  "  remain 
Ityal,"  or  subservient  to  the  British  Government 
it  is  needless  to  canvass  at  the  present  time,  nor 
would  the  desendant  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
perhaps,  be  likely  to  view  the  matter  impartially  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  so  soon  as  the  patriots  became 
assured  of  the  fact,  they  wisely  judged  that  the 
province  would  be  used  by  the  British  authorities 
as  the  base  for  operations  against  the  rebel  Colonies, 
and  determined,  upon  the  first  signal  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  to  secure  the  control  of 
the  border.  Upon  Lake  Champlain  stood  two 
forts  which  were  rightly  regarded  as  the  key  to 


the  communications  between  the  Canadas  and  the 
Colony  of  New  York.  The  one,  at  Ticonderoga, 
stood  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  George,  and  had 
been  built  by  the  French  in  1756,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner;  the  other,  at  Crown  Point,  had 
been  erected,  also  by  the  French,  in  1754,  and  was 
no  less  strong.  Their  own  value  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  they  were  well  provided  with 
munitions  of  war  and  with  other  supplies  that  would 
prove  very  serviceable  to  the  patriot  army.  The 
Provincial  assembly  of  Connecticut  was  in  session, 
and  among  its  members  were  some  of  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  sons  of  that  Colony.  Without  the 
expressed  sanction  of  the  assembly,  but  with  its 
tacit  approval,  some  of  its  members  resolved  upon 
the  capture  of  the  forts  mentioned.  Edward  Mott 
and  Noah  Phelps  were  appointed  a  "committee 
of  arrangements  with  power  to  act,"  and  admirably 
did  they  act.  First  they  secured  sixteen  volunteers 
as  they  passed  hastily  through  Connecticut ;  at 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  they  were  joined  by 
Colonel  James  Easton  and  Captain  John  Brown, 
with  about  fortymen,  and  at  Bennington,  Vermont, 
by  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  with  his  "  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys."  The  party  now  comprised  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy  men.  Colonel  Allen  was 
unanimously  chosen  commander,  with  Colonel 
Easton  as  second  and  Seth  Warner  as  third  officer. 
We  need  not  detail  the  particulars  of  the  well-laid 
plans  of  Colonel  Allen,  or  tell  how  he  and  his 
gallant  officers  and  men  accomplished  their  glori- 
ous errand,  capturing  Ticonderoga  on  the  10th, 
and  Crown  Point  on  the  nth,  of  May — both  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  man.  The  whole  story  is  well 
told  by  Dr.  Lossing  in  his  "Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution"  (vol.  I.,  pp.  1*3  et  seq.)  We  but 
note  the  Centennials  of  the  glorious  events,  as 
they  come  along,  without  attempting  to  produce 
a  new  history  of  what  has  been  so  often  and  so  ad- 
mirably told. 


The  10th  of  the  present  May  is  also  memorable 
as  the  Centennial  of  the  organization  of  the  Second 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  but  of  this 
we  shall  speak  more  at  length  in  a  future  Monthly. 
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PRESIDENTS  WASHINGTON  AND  MONROE. 


WASHINGTON  AS  A  PARTY  MAN. 


Bv  M.  M.  Jones. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  George  Washington 
was  a  Federalist ;  and  though  with  him  country 
was  never  subordinated  to  party,  he  yet  was  an 
earnest  party  man,  because  he  conscientiously  re- 
garded the  principles  of  the  Federalist  party  as 
the  true  basis  of  republican  government,  and  hence 
as  best  adapted  to  promote  the  stability  of  the 
young  nation  he  had  done  so  much  to  uprear. 

Not  to  prove  what  every  intelligent  American 
knows,  but  to  illustrate  the  party  feeling  of  the 
great  chief,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  written 
by  him,  May  20th,  1799,  to  his  kinsman,  Colonel 
William  Augustine  Washington,  will  doubtless 
prove  acceptable  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Monthly  : 

"  Extract 

"  '  The  Election  of  Generals  Lee  &  Marshall  to 
'  Congress  are  pleasing  events.  The  Representa- 
'  tion  from  this  State  will  be  much  strengthened 
'  thereby.  The  regret  is  that  there  was  not  more 
'  of  their  politics  sent.  The  reflection  however 
'that  we  are  gaining  strength  must  console  us 
•for  the  present  and  stimulate  Federal  men  to 
'  greater  exertions  in  future.'  " 

Endorsed  M  Extract  of  Letter  from  Genl  Wash- 
ington ao  May  1799" 

This  extract  bears  the  following  attestation  : 

"  Extract  of  a  letter  from  General  Washington 
to  Colonel  William  Augustine  Washington,  dated 
Mount  Vernon,  20th  May,  1799.  Th's  extract  I 
made  at  Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
nth  July,  1813.  The  letter  was  then  in  posses- 
sion of  George  C.  Washington,  Esqr.,  the  son  of 
Colonel  Washington,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


Morris  S.  Miller  represented  the  Sixteenth  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  1813-15.  He  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion at  Utica,  New  York,  as  a  lawyer  and  citixen, 
where  he  resided  for  a  long  period.  He  was  a 
Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  181 9  was 
selected  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War, 
as  a  Commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  in  forming  a  treaty  with  the  Seneca 
Indians. 

He  was  a  high-toned  gentleman  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  was  connected  with  some  of  the 
best  families  in  the  State.  He  was  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  Presidents  Jefferson  and  Madison,  having 
begun  life  as  the  private  Secretary  of  Governor 
John  Jay.  He  died  at  Utica,  New  York,  Nov.  15, 
1824,  aged  forty-five  years.  The  letter  from  which 
the  extract  is  made,  is  not  found  in  the  "  Writings 
of  Washington"  edited  by  Jared  Sparks.  Is  this 
letter  known  to  be  in  existence 

The  Lee  and  Marshall  referred  to  in  the  "  ex- 
tract," were  General  Henry  Lee,  the  distinguished 
Commander  of  the  M  Legion"  in  the  Revolution, 
and  John  Marshall,  afterwards  Chief- Justice  of  the 
United  States,  who  were  elected  to  Congress  from 
Virginia  in  1799.  They  were  among  the  great 
men  composing  the  Federal  party.  With  most 
of  the  solid  men  of  the  Revolution,  and  with 
many  of  the  purest  patriots,  Washington  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  liberal,  democratic  views  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  Samuel  Adams, 
George  Clinton,  etc.  Most  of  those  who  had 
been  men  of  position  and  wealth  in  Colonial  tiroes 
were  Federalists,  though  risking  all  for  indepen- 
dence from  Great  Britain.  The  "  New 
men"  who  had  been  made  by  the  Revolu- 
tion were  generally  Democrats. 


PRESIDENT  MONROE'S  TOUR  OF  INSPECTION— VISIT  TO  NEWPORT. 

James  Monroe  was  inaugurated  President  of  the  letter  below,  "  to  examine  the  principal  places 

United  States  on  the  4th  of  March,  181 7,  and  adapted  to  military  and  naval  defence."  This 

within   two  months  afterwards  he  started  out  was  a  judicious  step,  as,  besides  accomplishing  the 

upon  a  tour  of  inspection,  as  he  expresses  it  in  his  purpose  avowed,  it  brought  him  into  communica- 
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tion  with  the  people  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
propose  writing,  and  the  history  of  his  Adminis- 
tion  is  not  our  theme,  but  we  cannot  but  remark 
upon  the  fact  that  President  Monroe,  assuming  the 
reins  of  government  at  a  time  when  party  feeling 
ran  high,  evinced  so  much  wise  moderation,  calm 
good  sense,  and  discreet  firmness,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  first  term  he  was  re-elected  by  an 
overwhelming  vote — indeed,  there  was  no  organ- 
ized opposition. 

During  the  tour  alluded  to,  the  President  and 
his  suite  met  a  warm  welcome  at  every  place  they 
visited.  The  spirit  of  the  citizens  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  is  shown  in  the  letter  of  their 
committee,  below,  and  Newport  formed  no  excep- 
tion. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  George  C.  Mason, 
of  Newport,  for  the  copies  of  the  following  letters: 

"To  the  President  of  the  United  States : 

"Sir, — The  Committee  of  the  Town  of  New- 
port, come  to  express  the  satisfaction  felt  by  them 
and  their  fellow-citizens  at  your  arrival  here,  in 
the  progress  of  your  tour  to  survey  the  condition 
of  our  country,  in  relation  to  its  military  and 
naval  defence. 

'*  Our  means  are  adequate,  and  a  state  of  peace 
is  propitious  to  the  attainment  of  the  important 
object  you  have  in  view. 

"In  manifesting  so  deep  an  interest  in  this 
great  sectional  concern,  you  enter  auspiciously 
upon  the  high  duties  which  have  devolved  upon 
you  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation. 

"  In  viewing  the  general  state  of  our  country, 
we  trust  you  have  had,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
occasion  to  observe  the  beneficial  effects  of  our 
free  form  of  government  on  the  various  interests 
and  general  happiness  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and 
that  this  view  will  add  new  force  to  your  love  of 
country  and  new  incentives  to  the  exertion  of  your 
talents,  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  national 
councils  in  advancing  the  national  prosperity. 
Christ.  G.  Champlin, 
Benj'n.  Hazard, 
Stephen  T.  North  am, 
Thos.  G.  Pitman, 
Saml.  Vernon, 

ASHER  RoBBINS, 


I 


Committee." 


"  Gentlemen  : 

"  I  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Newport  for  the  kind  manner  in  which, 
through  their  committee,  they  have  expressed 
their  approbation  of  my  present  visit.  It  is  my 
anxious  desire  to  promote  the  permanent  interests 
of  our  common  country;  and  to  enable  me  to 
accomplish  this  with  more  success,  I  have  deemed 
it  important  to  examine  the  principal  places 
adapted  to  military  and  naval  defence.  In  the 
progress  of  my  journey  I  have  received  great 
satisfaction  in  witnessing  the  happy  effects  of  a 
free  government  in  promoting  the  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  strength  of  our  country.  We  may 
justly  be  proud  of  our  situation,  since  all  classes 
of  citizens  are  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
civil,  religious  and  political  rights ;  and  may  by 
their  own  industry  and  enterprise  acquire  a  com- 
petent share  of  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life. 


"  To  the  Committee  of  the  Town  of  Newport." 

"  Newport,  June  9th,  1817. 

"  Gentlembn  : 

"  Desirous  of  joining  my  fellow-townsmen  in 
showing  my  respects  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  on  his  visit  to  this  place,  I  offer 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  my  house  and 
furniture  for  his  accommodation,  while  he  remains 
with  us,  they  taking  charge  of  the  same. 
"Very  respectfully, 

"Your  obt.  humbl.  Servt., 


Chris.  G.  Champlin,  Esq., 
Benj'n  Hazzard,  Esq,, 
Asher  Robbins,  Esq., 
Samuel  Vernon,  Esq., 
Stephen  T.  Northam,  Esq., 
Thomas  G.  Pitman,  Esq., 
"Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  reception  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States." 
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THE  PHILIPSE  FAMILY,  AND  ITS  CONNECTION 


THE  PHILIPSE  FAMILY,  AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  COLONIAL 

HISTORY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  Charles  A.  Campbell. 


The  o!d  Dutch 
Church  at  Tarry- 
town,  rendered  so 
famous  through  the 
pages  of  Irving's 
"Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  and  in 
the  cemetery  ad- 
joining which  the 
great  writer  himself 
lies  buried,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  old- 
est edifice  of  the 
kind  now  standing 
in  New  York  State. 
It  was  erected,  says 
an  inscription  on  a 
tablet  in  its  front, 
in  1699,  by  Frederick  Philipse,  and  Catharine  Van 
Cortlandt  his  wife,  and  is  consequently  now  more 
than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  old. 
This  venerable  building,  and  a  very  old  and  di- 
lapidated looking  mill,  half-hidden  among  trees 
and  shrubbery  on  the  banks  of  the  Pocanteco, 
hard  by,  are  almost  the  sole  remaining  memorials 
of  their  builder,  a  once  mighty  man  among  the 
early  settlers,  the  possessor  of  probably  the  largest 
fortune  of  anybody  in  the  province,  and  the  lord 
of  all  that  tract  of  country  which  borders  the 
Hudson  from  Yonkers  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cro- 
ton,  and  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  in- 
terior. He  was  the  founder  of  a  Une,  too,  which 
continued  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century 
after  his  death  to  increase  the  inheritance  trans- 
mitted to  them,  and  the  various  members  of  which 
filled  many  high  posts  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the 
Colony  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  when  they,  in  common  with  so  many  of 
their  class  and  position,  sided  with  the  Crown — 
and  their  name  and  possessions,  in  consequence, 
henceforth  disappear  from  a  place  in  our  history. 

Of  the  origin  and  early  life  of  Frederick  Philipse 
— Flypse  or  Flipscn?  as  it  was  generally  written— 

1  "  Frederick  Flypen."  f.  »  Frederick  the  son  of  Philip' 
(the  termination    sen,"  signifying  in  English,  son),  was  the 


The  Old  Dutch  Church  at  Tahrvtows. 


very  little  seems 
to  be  accurately 
known.  A  pedigree 
of  the  family,  pub- 
lished many  years 
ago,  represents  him 
as  the  son  of  an- 
other Frederick  (or 
Vrederyck)  Felyp- 
sen,  "who  emi- 
grated from  Bols- 
waert,  in  Holland, 
to  New  Amsterdam, 
in  the  year  1658," 
bringing  with  him 
money,  plate,  and 
jewels,  with  which 
he  purchased  a  large 
estate;  but  of  this  earlier  Frederick,  beyond  the 
mere  statement  in  the  record  alluded  to,  the  writer 
of  this  has  been  unable  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace.  That,  however,  the  date  is  untrue,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  the  first  authentic  mention 
we  find  of  Frederick  Philipse  is  in  1655,  three 
years  prior  to  the  time  given  as  the  period  of  his 
father's  arrival  in  this  country,  when  his  name 
appears  on  a  list  of  the  citizens  of  New  Amster- 
dam taxed  to  defray  the  expense  incurred  in  erect- 


way  in  which  he  usually  signed  himself;  hut  in  his  will  he 
spells  his  name  Flipsc,"  and  among  the  records  of  the 
county  clerk's  office,  •*  Flypscn."  According  to  the  system 
of  nomenclature  in  use  amongst  the  Dutch  settlers,  it  was 
customary  to  lake  as  a  surname  the  Christian  name  of  the 
father  and  affix  to  it  the  termination  sen.  Very  many  appear 
to  have  had  no  surnames  at  all.  while  in  other  cases  the  sur- 
name seems  to  have  liecn  taken  from  some  peculiarity  in  the 
person,  from  his  trade,  fr<>m  the  place  whence  he  came,  oe 
from  some  remarkable  event  in  hi-*  life.  An  instance  of  this 
last  is  given  by  Pearson  (M  Genealogy  of  First  Settler*  of  Al- 
bany"). The  Ilratt  family,  in  their  passage  over  from  Hol- 
land, had  a  child  bom  during  a  storm.  This  child  they 
named  Storm  Van  Der  Zee  ("  Storm  of  the  Sea"),  and  his 
descendants  consequently  bore  the  name  of  Van  Denee.  It 
has  been  said  by  a  very  competent  authority  that  the  female 
names  never  ended  with  the  sen  ;  but  that,  for  example,  the 
name  of  Annet/ie,  a  daughter  <>f  Dirck  Tom.tsscn,  would  be 
Annctzie  Dircks.  This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  a  mis- 
take, xs  the  records  of  the  Council  for  1656  contain  a  petition 
from  "  The  first  bnrn  Christian  daughter  in  the  New  Nether- 
lands," Stini  Jorisftt,  the  daughter  cf  Jorit  Rafxlje,  and 
widow  of  Hans  ll.iii.scn. 
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ing  the  city  defences.  This  list,  which  includes 
the  names  of  all  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  shows  Mr.  Philipse  as  assessed  the  sura  of 
twenty  guilders.1  The  smallness  of  this  amount 
(less  than  eight  dollars)  indicated  him  to  have 
been  at  the  time  a  person  of  very  moderate 
means ;  so  that  we  may  justly  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  "young  man,  who  had,  in  common 
with  the  other  citizens  of  that  period,  wended  his 
way  hither  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  wilds  of  the 
West."  Shortly  subsequent  to  this,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  engaged  in  the  remunerative  pursuit  of 
fur-trading ;  but  the  foundation  of  his  success  was, 
undoubtedly,  his  marriage,  October  a8,  1662,' 
with  Margaret  Hardenbrook,  widow  of  Pieter  Ru- 
dolphius  DeVries.  DeVries — or  Rudolphius,  as  he 
was  called — had  been  a  rich  trader  in  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  the  wealth  which  he  left  his  widow 
became  the  means  by  which  her  second  husband 
succeeded  in  eventually  attaining  to  such  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  early  history  of  the  city. 
From  this  time,  Philipse's  business  comprised 
divers  pursuits  and  speculations.  He  dealt  in 
corn,  and  probably  various  kinds  of  merchandise; 
he  traded  with  the  Indians;  and  he  loaned  money. 
In  this  way,  in  a  very  few  years  after  the  date  of 
his  marriage,  we  find  him  a  richer  man  even  than 
Cornelius  Steenwych — Burgomaster  of  New  Am- 
sterdam, and  afterwards  Mayor  of  New  York — 
who  up  to  that  time  had  been  regarded  as  possess- 
ing the  largest  fortune  of  any  one  in  the  place. 

In  August,  1664,  New  Amsterdam  was  surren- 
dered by  the  Dutch  to  the  English  forces  under 
Colonel  Nicolls,  and  in  the  spring  following  the  ca- 
pitulation we  find  the  name  of  Frederick  Philipse 
as  one  of  the  citizens  who  were  about  to  be  taxed 
"four  florins  weekly  for  six  weeks,"  in  lieu  of  the 
disagreeable  alternative  of  having  British  soldiers 
billeted  upon  them ;  which  tax  was  collected  by 
the  very  simple  process  of  ordering  Jan  Jelisen, 
the  bell-ringer,  to  go  from  house  to  house  with 
the  assessment  list,  and  collect  from  each  citizen 
the  amount  which  he  was  assessed,  the  burgo- 
masters, as  a  precautionary  measure,  at  the  same 
time  instructing  Jelisen  not  to  receive  any  money 
without  counting  it,  or  he  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible.' 

1  The  maximum  amount  of  tax  on  the  list  is  about  on<- 
hundred  and  fifty  guilders,  which  sum  Stuyvesant  is  assessed. 

1  "  Records  of  the  Dutch  Church  in  New  York." 

'  "  Records  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepcns."  Proc. 
relating  to  the  Capture  ol  New  Amstc^lam,  1 605. 


At  the  time  these  events  took  place,  Mr.  Philipse 
lived  in  the  Brouwer  straat  (Brewer  street),  now 
the  north  side  of  Stone  street,  between  Broad  and 
Whitehall.  This  street,  it  may  be  noticed,  was 
then  already  paved,  the  inhabitants  of  it  having 
at  their  own  expense  laid  down  a  pavement  of 
cobble-stones  "  for  ornament  as  well  as  use,"  some 
few  years  before — a  fact  which  its  present  name 
of  Stone  street  commemorates,  it  having  been  the 
first  street  paved  with  stones  in  New  York  city. 
Southward  from  this  ran  a  street  which  has  long 
since  disappeared  from  the  maps  of  the  city,  the 
Winckel  straat,  or  street  of  the  stores.  Here,  so 
placed  as  to  be  protected  by  the  guns  of  the  fort, 
stood  the  warehouses  of  the  West  India  Company  ; 
and  near  by,  the  store  and  dwelling  of  the  Heir 
Steenwych ;  while  on  the  north,  near  the  site  ol 
the  present  Bowling  Green,  was  the  place  where 
the  great  cattle  fair  was  held  every  autumn,  and 
where,  in  1659,  the  worshipful  magistrates  had 
resolved  "to  erect  a  meat-market,  and  cover  it 
with  tiles,  and  to  leave  the  key  with  Andries  the 
baker."  On  the  Broad  street  side  ran  the  canal, 
fronting  which,  near  the  corner  of  Stone  street,  a 
prominent  object  was  a  koek  huys,  or  "  cake- 
house"  — the  sign  of  the  Wooden  Horse.* 

One  of  Philipse's  neighbors  was  the  Burgomas- 
ter Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortland,  with  whose 
family  he  was  destined  in  after  years  to  be  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  two  marriages.  Van  Cort- 
land had  come  to  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  the 
year  1637,  and  had  long  been  a  prominent  man  in 
the  city.  In  1650  he  was  one  of  the  "Nine 
Men,"  and,  as  such,  had  opposed  the  policy  of 
Governor  Stuyvesant ;  a  proceeding  which  Stuyve- 
sant had  retaliated  by  turning  the  Nine  Men  out 
of  their  pews  in  church,  and  tearing  up  the  seats. 
He  was  at  this  period  a  wealthy  brewer,  and  dwelt 
near  to  Philipse,  in  the  Brouwer  straat.* 

In  1674  the  Dutch  recaptured  the  city,  and 
having  changed  its  name  from  New  York  to  New 
Orange,  they  appointed  Captain  Anthony  Colve 
as  Governor.  In  the  report  of  the  Commissioners 
whom  Colve  appointed  to  estimate  the  value  of 
the  property  of  the  citizens,  Frederick  Felipse  is 

4  "  Records  of  the  Burgomasters  and  Schepens,  New 
York.  Transfers  of  R*al  Estate  in  New  Amsterdam." 
Valentine's  History  of  New  York.  •«  Conveyances  of  Lots." 
Valentine's  Manual  tor  lS6t. 

'  In  1676,  Philipse  bought  a  house  in  the  Brottwr  itrm 
for  which  he  paid  its  owner,  Jcronitnus  Ehhingh,  two  he 
tired  and  ten  leaver  >klti->.  Tins  house  Wft*  OUC  of  the  ti 
built  with  a  buck  front,  in  the  city. 
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rated  at  eighty  thousand  florins — by  far  the  highest 
amount  which  appears  on  the  list. 

Prior  to  this  period  he  had  already  begun  to 
purchase  lands  in  Westchester  County.  The  be- 
ginning of  his  acquisitions  was  in  November,  1672, 
when  he,  along  with  Thomas  Lewis  arfd  Thomas 
Delaval,  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  lying  within 
the  present  township  of  Yonkers.  Subsequently 
he  bought  out  the  shares  of  his  associates  in  the 
enterprise,  and  became  sole  owner  of  the  territory, 
to  which  he  made  an  addition  in  1680,  by  buying 
from  Ghoharius,  brother  of  Weskora,  sachem  of 
Weckquaskeck,  a  strip  of  land  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  Pocanteco ;  the  same  being  confirmed  to 
him  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros  on  the  first  of  April, 
1680;  the  royal  patent  giving  Philipse  the  "privi- 
lege of  erecting  a  mill,  making  a  dam,  or  whatso- 
ever shall  be  requisite  and  necessary  thereunto, 
with  all  profits,  commodities,  and  emoluments 
unto  the  said  creek,  river  and  land  belonging." 

In  August,  1685,  he  bought  from  the  Indians 
of  Osan-ing  all  that  land  beginning  at  the  Pocan- 
teco "  and  so  running  up  Hudson's  River  to  the 
creek  or  river  called  Ketchawan,1  and  called  by 
the  Indians  Sint  Sinck,"  a  tract  which  was  the 
last  one  that  was  wanting  in  making  the  chain  of 
his  possessions  stretch  completely  from  Spuyten 
Duyvel  to  the  Croton. 

He  next  petitioned  the  government  to  grant  him 
the  island  of  Paperincmo,  or  Paperinemen,  as  it 
was  called,  a  neck  of  land  stretching  out  among 
salt  marshes,  on  the  Westchester  side  of  the  pres- 
ent King's  Bridge,  and  also  for  authority  to  erect 
a  bridge  at  this  point,  and  to  receive  toll  from 
whomsoever  should  pass  over  it.  These  requests 
were  conceded  to  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
"  been  at  great  charge  and  expense  in  the  purchas- 
ing and  settling  of  the  aforesaid  tracts  of  land," 
whereupon  considerable  improvements  had  been 
made;  and  giving  him  ]>ermission  to  build  a 
bridge  and  collect  tolls  thereat,  the  said  bridge  to 
be  henceforth  called  King  s  Bridge. 

The  entire  extent  of  country  which  he  owned 
^as  erected  into  the  lordship  and  manor  of  Philips- 
borough,  by  royal  charter,  bearing  date  June  12th, 
x^)3,  giving  to  Philipse  and  his  heirs,  "Full 
power  and  authority  at  all  times  forever  hereafter 
n  the  ^ai(|  lordship  or  manor,  one  court  leet  and 
one  court  baron,  to  hold  and  to  keep  at  such 
Ay  and  every  year,  as  he  or 


they  shall  see  meet;"  with  "  full  and  ample  power 
and  authority  to  distrain  for  the  rents,  levies,  or 
other  suras  of  money  payable  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
mises," together  with  the  advowson  or  right  of 
patronage  of  all  churches  within  the  manor  ;  and 
directing  that  the  "  tenants  of  the  said  Frederick 
Philipse  within  the  said  manor,  shall  and  may  at 
all  ti  mes  hereafter  meet  together  and  choose  assess- 
ors within  the  manor  aforesaid,  according  to  such 
rules,  ways,  and  methods  as  are  prescribed  for  the 
cities,  towns,  and  counties  within  our  province 
*  *  *  *  such  sums  of  money  so  assessed  or  levied 
to  collect  and  dispose  of  as  the  acts  of  General 
Assembly  shall  appoint,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
possess,  collect  and  enjoy  all  and  singular  the  said 
lordship  and  manor  of  Philipsborough  *  *  *  * 
unto  the  said  Frederick  Philipse,"  to  the  only 
proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  of  him,  his  heirs 
and  assignees  forever.  He  to  pay  yearly,  at  the 
fort  in  New  York,  on  the  feast  day  of  the  Annun- 
ciation, the  sum  of  four  pounds,  twelve  shillings, 
as  rent  for  the  said  manor. 

He  had,  at  some  time  subsequent  to  1680, 
erected  two  grist-mills  on  the  Pocanteco,  or  We- 
gehandah,  as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  one  of 
which  mills  is  probably  the  same  still  standing 
there,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article ;  while  at  the  same  place 
he  built  a  house,  which  served  the  purposes  both 
of  a  dwelling  for  himself  and  a  fortification  against 
the  savages.  He  also  had  mills  on  the  Neperan, 
at  Yonkers,  and  a  residence  there,  which  in  after 
years  was  enlarged  by  his  descendants  into  the 
spacious  manor  hall  in  which  the  family  long 
dwelt,  and  which  now,  after  many  vicissitudes, 
serves  the  authorities  of  Yonkers  as  a  court-house.1 

Mr.  Philipse  by  his  first  marriage  had  five  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom — his  eldest  daughter,  Eva* — 
married,  in  May,  1691,  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt, 
the  son  of  the  burgomaster ;  and  (his  first  wife 
having  died  some  time  previous)  Philipse  himself 
married,  November  30,  1692,  Catharina,  daughter 
of  the  Burgomaster  Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cort- 
landt, and  widow  of  John  Dervall. 

A  few  years  after  his  second  marriage  he, 
together  with  his  wife,  built  the  church  at  Tarry- 

*  Pictures  of  both  these  houses,  and  the  old  mill  and 
church  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  may  he  found  in  Lossing's  "  Book 
of  the  Hudson  front  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea." 

•  As  far  as  is  known  to  the  w  riter,  the  name  of  Eva  Phi- 
lipse does  not  occur  in  the  record  of  baptisms  in  the  Dutch 
church  in  New  York,  although  the  names  of  all  the  other 
children  of  Frederick  Philipse  are  there. 
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town,  upon  a  knoll  at  the  entrance  to  Sleepy  Hol- 
low, on  ground  once  occupied  by  an  Indian  fort, 
and  in  close  vicinity  to  his  house  and  mill.  The 
church,  which  appears  to  have  been  organized 
before  1697,  is  built  of  bricks  and  roughly-hewn 
stone.  From  it  (says  the  venerable  Knickerbocker) 
"  a  gentle  slope  descends  to  a  silver  sheet  of  water 
bordered  by  high  trees,  between  which  peeps  may 
be  caught  at  the  blue  hills  of  the  Hudson."  On 
the  bell,  which,  like  the  bricks  used  in  building 
the  church,  was  brought  from  Holland,  isengraven 
the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "  Sidtus  pro  nobis,  quit 
contra  nos,"1  and  the  date,  1685  ;  while  a  vane  in 
the  shape  of  a  flag,  perched  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church,  bears  the  letters  F.  V.  formed  into  a 
monogram — they  being  the  initials  of  the  founder, 
Vredryck  Flipsen. 

Onward  from  this  time  to  the  close  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Philipse  seems  to  have  passed  his  days  in 
retirement,  at  least  his  name  does  not  appear  as 
member  of  the  Council  after  the  period  of  Gover- 
nor Fletcher's  administration  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  cares  of  his  large  estate,  coupled  with 
advancing  years,  kept  him  aloof  from  the  political 
troubles  which  occupied  the  few  years  after  the 
execution  of  Leisler.  He  died  in  170a.  On  the 
ninth  of  December,  in  that  year,  his  will  was  ad- 
mitted to  probate  before  Lord  Cornbury,  Adolphus 
Philipse  and  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt  appearing  as 
executors  for  the  deceased. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  instrument  he  designates 
his  last  resting-place  at  Sleepy  Hollow  :  "  In  the 
name  of  God,  Amen.  I,  Fredrick  Flipse,  of  y* 
citty  of  New  York,  Merchant,  being  in  health  of 
body  and  of  sound  and  perfect  memory,  thanks  be 
to  Almighty  God,  doe  make  and  declare  this  to  be 
my  last  Will  and  Testament,  in  manner  and  forme 
following.  Revokeing  and  annulling  all  former 
Wills  and  Testaments  by  me  made,  either  by 
word  or  writing.  First,  I  surrender  and  bequeath 
my  soul  unto  y*  mercyfull  hands  of  y#  Infinite  God 
who  gave  it,  and  I  order  my  body  to  be  interred 
at  my  buriall  place  at  y*  upper  mills,  with  such 
charges  and  in  such  decent  manner  as  to  my 
executors  hereinafter  named,  shall  seem  conve- 
nient.,•, 

The  will,  which  bears  date  October  26,  1700, 
covers  more  than  four  folio  pages,  in  the  original 
record.    By  it,  he  leaves  his  eldest  surviving  son, 


1  Epistle  to  the  Romans  viii.  31. 
•  ••  Record  of  Wills,"  lib.  7,  page  101, 
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Adolphus,  all  that  part  of  the  manor  which  lies 
between  the  creek  "called  by  y*  Indians  Wysqua- 
qua  and  by  y*  Christians  William  Portuguc's 
creek"  (Wicker's  creek,  which  flow  into  the  Hud- 
son at  Dobb's  Ferry),  and  the  Croton  Rim, 
along  with  other  legacies  ;  while  to  his  grandson, 
Frederick,  the  only  child  of  his  deceased  son, 
Philip,  he  bequeaths  his  houses  in  New  York,  the 
island  of  Paperinemen,  and  the  bridge,  all  those 
lands  known  as  the  Yonkers  plantation,  with 
various  tracts  elsewhere;  together  with  the  ne- 
groes' at  the  Yonkers  plantation,  and  "  y*  boat 
Yoncker,  with  her  furniture,  apparel  and  appurte- 
nances, and  y*  equal  half  of  all  >•  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep  upon  and  belonging  to  y*  plantation  at 
y*  upper  mills,"  etc. ;  furthermore,  he  directs  that 
his  wife  shall  have  "y*  custody,  tuition  and  guar- 
dianshipp  of  my  grandson,  Frederick  Flipse,  and 
of  his  estate,  until  he  comes  to  age,  who  I  desire 
may  have  y*  best  education  and  learning  these 
parts  of  y*"world  will  afford  him."  The  remain- 
der of  the  will  comprises  legacies  to  the  other 
members  of  his  family,  and  sundry  bequests. 

Frederick  Philipse  at  his  death  left  but  one  son 
living.  Adolphus,  baptized  in  the  Dutch  Church 
at  New  York,  November  15,  1665.  He  followed, 
like  his  father,  the  occupation  of  a  merchant,  and 
in  March,  1700,  his  name  appears  as  associated 
with  Nicholas  Bayard,  Robert  Watts,  Rip  Van 
Dam,  Barent  Schuyler,  Jacobus  Van  Cortlandt, 
Stephen  De  Lancey,  and  others,  "  merchants  of 
New  York,  in  America,"  petitioning  the  Crown 
to  separate  the  government  of  New  England  from 
that  of  New  York,  because  of  the  "many  and 
great  inconveniences  which  daily  happened"  to 
the  obstruction  of  trade,  industry,  and  justice.' 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  from 
the  time  of  Cornbury's  administration  until  17*1, 
and  was  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Assembly, 
serving  as  Speaker  for  many  years.  In  1738  there 
was  a  contested  election  between  Adolph  Philipse 


'  It  should  tie  rememliered  that  slavery  in  the  province 
include  I  not  only  negroes  but  also  the  aborigines.  The  sub- 
ject of  Indian  slavery  would  form  a  curious  record.  The 
widow  of  Frederick  Philipse,  in  her  will,  which  bears  date 
January  7,  1730,  directs  the  manumission  of  Matty  and  Sa- 
rah, two  of  her  Indian  slaves.  I  find  in  a  colonial  newspaper 
of  the  year  1747  an  advertisement  by  one  Abraham  Kip,  of 
New  York,  offering  a  reward  of  twenty  shillings  to  whoever 
will  secure  "  an  Indian  fellow"  who  has  run  away ;  while, 
two  months  later,  the  same  Kip  again  advertises  for  an 
Indian  who  has  runaway,  said  Indian  having  "a*  iron  ring 
about  hit  ntek,  and  onr  about  kit  teg,  and  a  tkain  from  ont 
to  the  other." 

«  Colonial  Documents,  IV..  624. 
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and  Garret  Van  Home,  for  a  scat  in  the  last- 
named  body,  both  parties  claiming  to  have  been 
elected.  During  the  contest  Van  Home's  counsel, 
William  Smith  (the  father  of  the  historian),  suc- 
ceeded in  having  the  Jews  of  New  York  city  dis- 
franchised on  account  of  their  creed. 

Adolph  Philipse  is  described  as  a  man  "of  su- 
perior talents,  well  educated,  sedate,  highly  re 
spected,  and  popular."  He  was  the  proprietor 
(in  addition  to  his  lands  in  Westchester  County) 
of  the  great  Highland  patent  lying  north  of  An- 
thony's Nose,  and  comprising  what  is  now  the 
Pliillipstown  township  of  Putnam  County;'  which, 
as  he  was  never  married,  descended  to  his  heir 
along  with  the  Philipsburgh  estates. 

He  died  January  20,  1750.  The  New  York 
Gazette  of  the  22d  of  that  month  says:  "On 
Saturday  morning  last,  Adolph  Philipse,  Esq., 
departed  this  life,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his 
age.  *  *  *  *  The  Minutes  of  Council  and  Jour- 
nals of  Assembly  for  upwards  of  forty  years  past 
will  remain  evidences  of  his  great  diligence  and 
constant  attendance  upon  the  service  of  his  coun- 
trv.  *  *  *  *  His  funeral  obsequies  are  this  day 
to  be  performed  in  this  city  ;  and  then  his  remains 
are  to  be  carried  up  to  the  manor  of  Phili|)sburgh, 
and  there  deposited  in  his  own  church  and  family 
vault."  Adolph  Philipse  was  never  married,  and 
at  his  death  the  entire  estates  became  vested  in  his 
nephew  Frederick,  then  a  man  of  about  fifty-five 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  for  several  years  second 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  representative 
in  the  Assembly  from  the  county  of  Westchester. 
The  Honorable  Frederick  Philipse,  however,  did 
not  long  survive  his  uncle  Adoiph,  as  his  own 
death  took  place  on  the  26th  of  July,  1751,  leav- 
ing by  his  wife,  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Anthony 
Brockholst,  five  children,  each  of  whom  we  will 
consider  separately  below. 

Frederick,  the  eldest,  devisee  under  his  father's 
will  of  the  manor  of  Philipsburgh,  was  a  colonel 
in  the  militia  and  member  of  the  Assembly,  but 
seems  to  have  taken  but  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
When  the  freeholders  of  Westchester  County  met 
at  White  Plains  on  the  nth  of  April,  1775,  to 
take  measures  in  regard  to  the  election  of  delegates 
to  the  Congress,  Colonel  Philipse  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wilkins,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  followers, 
appeared  at  the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Wilkins,  as 

*  For  particulars  of  this  patent,  sec  Blake's  History  of 
Putnam  County,  New  York. 
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spokesman  of  the  party,  declared  that  he  and  his 
companions  11  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  Deputies  or  Congresses  ;  but  that  they  came 
there  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protesting  against 
such  illegal  and  unconstitutional  proceedings; 
after  which  they  departed."1  Soon  after  this. 
Colonel  Philipse  embarked  for  England,  and  the 
manor  of  Phili]*bnrKh,  which  had  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  family  for  now  nearly  a  century, 
became  by  bill  of  attainder  confiscated  to  the  State 
of  New  York.  Colonel  Philipse  died  in  England 
in  1785,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Personally,  he 
was  a  man  of  very  large  size,  on  account  of  which 
his  wife  seldom  rode  in  the  same  carriage  with 
him.  In  his  charac  ter  he  is  said,  by  one  who 
knew  him  well,  to  have  been  "a  worthy  and  re- 
spectable man,  not  often  excelled  in  personal  and 
domestic  amiableness. "  Shortly  before  his  death 
he  received  from  the  British  government  the-sum  of 
,£62,075  sterling,  as  compensation  for  his  losses.* 
Philip,  the  second  son,  became  by  his  father's 
will  proprietor  of  the  Highland  or  upper  patent 
at  Phillipstown.  He  died  before  the  Revolution, 
and  his  children  being  in  their  minority,  his  por- 
tion of  the  estate  was  consequently  not  included 
in  the  confiscation  act,  but  was  retained  by  his 
descendants;  among  whom  parts  of  it  arc  still 
owned. 

Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  Beverly 
Robinson,  afterwards  so  noted  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  affair  of  Arnold's  treason.*  Ro- 
binson settled  in  the  highlands  at  Phillipstown,  of 
which  patent  his  wife  was  devisee  along  with  her 
brother  Philip;  and  it  was  their  house,  which  still 
stands  on  the  river  road  one  mile  below  Garrison's, 
that  Arnold  occupied  d  uring  the  war  as  his  head- 
quarters, and  from  which  he  fled  on  receiving  the 
news  of  Andre's  capture.  Mrs.  Robinson  had  her 
estates  confiscated,  and  was  herself  attainted  of 
treason,  along  with  her  sister  May,  born  at  the 
manor  house  at  Yonkers,  in  July,  1730.  This 
young  lady,  the  greatest  beauty  and  heiress  of  her 
day,  is  memorable  as  having  been  sought  in  mar- 
riage by  Washington,  and  the  episode  of  his  court- 
ship with  Miss  May   Philipse  has  been  treated  of 


1  American  Archives,  Fourth  Series.  Vol.  II.,  314. 

1  Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  II.,  187. 

4  Arnold,  writing  to  Audr6  under  the  feigned  name  of 
tiust.ivus,  makes  mention  of  "  Mr.  1.  (>-l  >orri,"  who  is  sup- 
posed to  have  l>een  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  I  might  suggest 
that,  assuming  the  J  to  he  an  I — they  being  convertible — the 
name  of  J.  Osborn  forms  an  anagram  of  Robinson. 
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by  almost  everybody  who  has  written  concerning 
the  history  of  those  times.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  he  met  her  at  the  house  of  her  brother-in- 
law,  Beverly  Robinson,  between  whom  and  Wash- 
ington a  friendship  subsisted  which  was  broken 
only  by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  twenty 
years  afterwards.  The  beauty  of  Miss  Philipse 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  young  Virginia 
colonel,  who  was  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year; 
but  whether  he  was  actually  refused  by  her  (which 
is  the  Tory  version  of  the  affair }  is  a  point  on  which 
we  have  no  authentic  information.  He  lingered, 
however,  till  called  away  by  his  military  affairs, 
when,  though  warned  that  a  rival  was  in  the  field, 
he  did  not  return ;  nor  did  he  see  the  lady  till 
many  years  afterwards,  when  she  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  old  companions  under  Braddock. 

The  person  to  whom  she  was  married  was  Cap- 
tain Roger  Morris,  who,  however,  shortly  after  his 
marriage  retired  from  the  army  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Provincial  Council  of  New  York.  Their 
house,  which  afterwards  served  as  the  headquarters 
of  Washington,  still  stands  on  Manhattan  Island, 
and  is  well  known  as  being  for  a  long  time  the  re- 
sidence of  the  late  Madame  Jumel.  From  this 
house  Morris  fled  when  the  American  army  en- 
camped on  Harlem  Heights,  and  took  refuge  at 
Robinson's  house  in  the  Highlands.  He  returned 
to  New  York,  however,  and  there  he  remained  until 
the  jwace,  when  he  went  with  his  wife  to  England, 
where  he  died  in  1794.  His  widow  survived  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Robinson,  three  years,  and  died  in 
1825,  at  the  age  of  ninety-sin.  Her  remains,  with 
those  of  her  husband,  are  interred  "near  Saviour- 
gate  Church,  York,"  where  a  monument  is  erected 
to  their  memory. 

Mrs.  Morris  and  her  husband  were,  of  course, 
included  in  the  acts  of  confiscation.  The  British 
government,  in  determining  the  amount  of  losses 
sustained  by  the  adherents  to  the  Crown  in  the 
contest,  valued  the  fee  simple  of  the  Morris  estate 
at  ^20,000 ;  for  which,  by  the  rules  of  determin 
ing  life-interests,  those  of  Colonel  Morris  and  his 
wife  were  fixed  at  ,£12,605,  "  {or  which  sum  they 
received  a  certificate  of  compensation." 

In  1787,  the  Attorney-General  of  England,  after 
examining  the  case,  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
"  the  reversion  (or  property  of  the  children  at  the 
decease  of  their  parents)  was  not  included  in  their 
attainder,  but  was  recoverable  under  the  principles 


of  law  and  right."    Accordingly,  in  1809,  their 
son,  Captain  Henry  Morris,  sold  this  reversionary 
interest  to  John  Jacob  Astor  for  the  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.    In  1828,  Mr.  Astor 
"  made  a  compromise  with  the  State  of  New- 
York,  by  which  he  received  for  the  rights  thus 
purchased  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars;" the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  being 
that  he  should,  within  a  certain  time,  "execute  a 
deed  of  conveyance  in  fee  simple,  with  warranty 
against  the  claims  of  the  Morrises — husband  and 
wife — their  heirs  and  all  persons  claiming  under 
them ;  and  that  he  should  also  obtain  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
affirming  the  validity  and  perfectability  of  his 
title,"  which  conditions  being  complied  with, 
those  who  held  the  lands  under  titles  derived  from 
I  the  sales  of  the  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures  were 
quieted  in  their  possessions.1 

Besides  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Mrs.  Morris,  there 
was  another  sister,  Margaret  Philipse,  who  died  in 
1752.  In  the  New  York  Gazette  of  August  10. 
1752,  appeared  a  poetical  epitaph  on  this  young 
lady,  which  may  1*  given  as  exhibiting  a  very 
favorable  specimen  of  the  newsp:q>cr  verses  of  that 
day;  and  with  it  our  notice  of  this  old  Colonial 
family  will  conclude: 

"  Epitaph  on  Miss  Philipse. 

"  Escap'd  from  fleeting  joys,  from  certain  strife, 
From  what  fond-erring  mankind  call  their  life; 
Fscap'd  from  noise,  from  nonsense,  and  from  pain, 
From  eare,  from  crime,  from  earth,  from  all  that's  vain ; 
To  all  that's  stable  hoping  soon  to  rise ; 
Low,  levelled  with  her  kindred  worms — Here  lies 
What  once  was  Philipse— and  what  once  was  truth ; 
Pure  vestal  virtue,  and  soft  blooming  youth ; 
Gay,  radiant  beauty,  fortune,  polished  case, 
Sweet  manners,  open  mein,  and  power  to  please ; 
Hated  by  none  ;  dear  to  the  good  and  just : 
—Hut  what  she  Was  avails  not.— Now  she's  dust ! 
Such  worth  and  warmth  of  heart  scem'd  just  but  giv'n. 
To  show  how  Angels  live  and  love  in  Heaven. 
She  rose  !  she  shone !  she  prorois'd  a  bright  day  ! 

And  then  oh  then  !  

Soon  as  her  wings  were  fledged  she  tour'd  away. 

Could  Death  forever  hide  such  souls,  what  grief! 
What  joy !  that  they  but  die  to  higher  life  : 
And  'yond  the  sun's  dim  sphere  and  Milky  Way 
Shine  in  the  blaze  of  God's  eternal  day." 

.  , 

1  See  Sabine's  American  Loyalists,  and  also  WilnvA's 
Historical  View  of  the  Inquiry  into  the  Claims  of  the  Kmc- 
I  rican  L>yalists.    London,  181 5. 
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THE  HANNAH  DUSTIN  AND  MARY  CORLISS  NEFF  TANKARD. 


By  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D. 


On  page  383  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Record, 
be  found  a  notice  of  a  monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Hannah  Dustin,  of  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  on  Dustin  Island,  a  few  miles  above 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.    In  that  notice  brief 


made  of  the  heroic  conduct  of  Mrs.  Dus-    fifty  pounds  Massachusetts  currency. 


mention  is 

tin,  her  nurse  Mary 
Xeff,  and  a  boy  who 
had  been  a  captive 
among  the  Indians. 

The  story  of  the  In- 
dian raid  upon  Haver- 
hill;  the  murder  of 
Mrs  Dustin's  infant; 
ihe  carrying  away  of 
its  sick  mother  and  the 
nurse ;  the  terrible 
forced  journey  on  foot, 
thinlyclad,  in  thekeen 
March  winds,  and 
their  travel,  half  bare- 
footed in  snowy  slush; 
their  arrival  at  the  In- 
dian dwelling  on  the 
island;  their  plan  for 
escape  with  the  help 
of  the  captive  boy,  and 
their  terrible  execu- 
tion of  the  plan  by 
killing  ten  Indian  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  bearingaway  their  scalps 
as  trophies,  is  familiar  to  American  readers. 

These  suffering,  heroic  women  and  gallant  boy, 
made  their  way  back  to  Haverhill,  through  great 
perils,  where  they  were  received  as  persons  re- 
stored from  the  grave.  Then  they  journeyed  on 
to  Boston,  bearing  a  gun,  a  tomahawk,  and  the  ten 
sralj)S  as  trophies  of  their  heroism  and  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  their  stories  of  strange  adventures. 
They  reached  Boston  on  the  21st  of  April  (O.  S."), 
after  a  most  fatiguing  journey  through  an  almost 
nnhroken  wilderness  a  greater  part  of  the  way. 
Thev  were  received  with  joy  and  admiral  ion  in  the 
in  the  New  England  capital.  The  people  gath- 
ered around  them  to  hear  their  frightful  and  ro 
mantic  story.    The  General  Court  or  Legislature 


of  Massachusetts  were  then  in  session,  and  the 
two  women  were  taken  before  them,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  sufferings  and  their  escape.  That 
body,  viewing  the  scalps  as  witnesses  that  could 
not  lie,  unanimously  voted  each  of  the  sufferers 


The  Tankard. 


The  fame  of  these 
heroic:  women  spread 
throughout  the  several 
provinces,  and  their 
deed  of  daring  became 
the  theme  of  oratory, 
and  of  commendation 
from  the  pulpit.  Colo- 
nel Francis  Nicholson, 
then  Governor  of 
Maryland,  called  it  a 
deed  worthy  of  the 
noontide  of  chivalry, 
and  presented  to  the 
actors  in  it  a  tankard 
as  a  token  of  his  ap- 
probation. 

This  was  done,  ac- 
cording to  the  records 
of  Maryland,  a  year 
after  the  occurrence 
which  made  their 
names  famous ;  and 
ever  since,  the  exploit 
has  formed  a  stirring  chapter  in  American  his- 
tory. To  commemorate  it  and  to  honor  the 
chief  actor,  Hannah  Dustin,  was  the  object  in 
rearing  the  beautiful  monument  on  the  island 
where  the  scene  occurred,  and  which  has  ever 
since  borne  the  name  of  Dustin  Island. 

Mrs.  NefFs  maiden  name  was  Corliss.  The 
tankard  presented  to  her  and  Hannah  Dustin  by 
Governor  Nicholson,  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Emery  Coffin,  of  Ncwburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  the 
monument,  in  the  Record,  I  received  a  note  from 
Captain  A.  W.  Corliss,  of  the  Eighth  Infantry, 
stationed  at  Camp  McDowell,  Arizona  Territory, 
in  which  he  stared  that  the  tankard  was  in  exist- 
ence, and  that  he  possessed  a  photograph  of  it.  I 
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asked  him  for  the  use  of  the  photograph,  to  be  en- 
graved for  publication  in  the  Record.  He  has 
kindly  complied  with  the  request  ;  and  I  herewith 
send  the  picture  to  be  engraved  for  the  Monthly. 

The  tankard  is  of  pewter,  and  weighs  two  pounds 
two  ounces.  It  holds  a  little  more  than  a  beer 
quart.  Upon  its  sides  is  rudely  engraved  a  portrait 
of  William  the  Third  (in  whose  reign  the  in- 
cident occurred)  inclosed  in  an  ellipse  of  scroll- 
work, supported  by  the  Lion  and  the  Unicorn,  and 
bearing  the  initial  of  the  King.  The  portrait  is 
on  the  front  of  the  tankard. 

The  view  given  in  the  engraving  is  of  the  left 
side  of  the  tankard,  and  contains  the  outline  of  the 
Unicorn,  and  a  rudely  engraved  figure  of  an  im- 
mense thistle,  emblem  of  Scotland,  the  native 
country  of  Governor  Nicholson.  The  lid  of  the 
tankard  is  also  ornamented  by  an  outline  engrav- 
ing of  a  flower. 

About  forty  years  ago,  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale 
(who  now,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  holds 
a  vigorous  pen  as  associate  editor  of  Godty's 
Lady  s  Book)  wrote  the  following  poetical  para- 
phrase of  the  thrilling  story* of  the  successful  efforts 
of  Mr.  Dustin  to  save  his  other  children.  The 
poem  is  entitled, 

The  Father's  Choice. 

Now  fly,  as  flies  the  ru>hing  wind  — 

Urge,  urge  thy  lagging  steed  ! 
The  ravage  yell  is  fierce  behind, 

And  life  is  on  thy  speed. 

,  Anil  from  those  dear  ones  make  thy  choice; 
The  group  he  wildly  eye'd, 
When  "  father  "  burst  from  every  voice. 
And  "  child  "  his  heart  replied. 

There's  one  that  now  can  share  his  toil, 

And  one  he  meant  for  fame, 
And  one  that  wears  her  mother's  smile 

And  one  that  hears  her  name  : 

And  one  will  prattle  on  his  knee, 

Or  slumber  on  his  brexst ; 
And  one  whose  joys  ..f  infancy 

Are  still  by  smiles  expressed. 

They  feel  no  fear  whilst  he  is  near ; 

He'll  shield  them  from  the  foe ; 
But,  oh  I  his  ear  must  thrill  to  hear 

Their  shrickings,  should  he  go. 

In  vain  his  quivering  lips  would  speak  ; 

No  words  his  thoughts  allow  ; 
There's  burning  tears  upon  his  cheek — 

Death's  marble  on  his  brow. 


And  twice  he  smote  his  clenched  hand — 

Then  bade  his  children  fly  ! 
And  tum'd,  and  e'en  that  savage  band 

Cowered  at  his  wrathful  eye. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  winged  with  death. 
Flashed  forth  the  quivering  flame  '. 

Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  beneath 
The  father's  deadly  aim. 

i 

Now  the  wild  cries  that  rend  the  *kies 

His  heart  of  puqxisc  move  ; 
He  saves  his  children  or  he  dies 

The  sacrifice  of  love. 

Ambition  goads  the  conqueror  on  ; 

Hate  points  the  murderer's  brand — 
But  love  and  duty,  these  alone 

Can  nerve  the  good  man's  hand. 

The  hero  may  resign  the  field  ; 

The  coward  murd'rer  flee; 
He  cannot  fear,  he  will  not  yield, 

That  strikes,  sweet  love,  for  thee. 

They  come,  they  come— he  heeds  no  cry 

Save  the  soit  children's  wail, 
1  O,  father,  save  ! "  "  My  children,  fly !  " 
Were  mingled  in  the  gale. 

And  firmer  still  he  drew  his  breath; 

And  sterner  flashed  his  eye, 
As  fast  he  hurls  the  leaden  death, 

Still  shouting,  "  Children,  fly  !  " 


No  shadow  on  his  brow  : 
Nor  tremor  shook  his  frame, 

Save  when  al  intervals  he  heard 
Some  trembler  lisp  his  name. 

In  vain  the  foe,  those  fiends  unchain'd, 
Like  famished  tigers  chafe  ; 

The  sheltering  roof  is  near,  is  gained- 
All,  all  the  dear  ones  safe  I 


At  the  first  attack,  Mr.  Dustin  bade  their  chil- 
dren fly.  Seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving 
his  wife  from  the  Indians,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  at  full  speed  after  his  children,  with  the  hope 
of  saving  a  part,  if  not  all.  A  small  party  of 
Indians  pursued,  when  Mr.  Dustin  dismounted, 
and,  urging  the  children  on,  fought  the  savages 
so  fiercely  that  they  desisted,  and  the  little  ones 
found  safety  in  a  forsaken  house.  His  wife  was 
carried  away,  captive,  and  escaped  in  the  manner 
already  alluded  to,  by  killing  her  captor  and  his 
family. 
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THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

By  Isaac  Smi  c  kkk. 
VIII.    Expeditions  of  Clark,  McIntosh  and  Brodhead. 


Kentucky  attracted  the  attention  of  many  en- 
terprising and  adventurous  men  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  principally  Virginians  and  North 
Carolinians,  as  early  as  1770,  when  the  first  emi- 
grants directed  their  steps  thither,  with  a  view  to 
permanent  settlement.  Their  number  rapidly  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  notwithstanding  the 
privations  they  must  necessarily  endure,  and  the 
more  to  be  dreaded  perils  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed from  the  marauding  bands  of  Indians,  who 
made  oft-repeated  murderous  incursions  into  the 
Kentucky  settlements  that  were  rapidly  established. 
Those  lawless,  blood-thirsty  savages,  "  upon  mur- 
der bent,"  entered  Kentucky  by  way  of  the  Ohio 
River ;  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  hostile 
tribes  that  then  roamed  in  wild  freedom  through 
the  unsubdued  wilderness  between  the  said  river  and 
the  Northern  lakes  were  not  effectually  subdued  1 
until  after  thcirdefeat  in  the  battle  of  the  "  Fallen  j 
Timbers,"  on  the  Maumee,  by  the  army  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  in  1794. 

The  Kentucky  immigrants  were  first-class  rifle- 
men, excellent  frontiersmen,  brave  and  heroic  to  a 
fault,  and  generally  combined  the  three-fold  cha- 
racter of  pioneer,  hunter,  and  soldier.  They  were 
also  vigilant  and  skillful  in  protecting  themselves 
against  the  savages,  by  the  erection  of  block-houses 
and  by  combining  for  mutual  protection.  Never- 
theless, the  atrocities  committed  by  the  wily, 
treacherous  Indians  upon  the  bold  pioneers  of 
Kentucky,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  those  remote  and 
feeble  settlements.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
things  generally,  among  the  infant  settlements  in 
Kentucky,  at' the  close  of  the  year  1777. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  that  now  constitutes 
the  State  of  Kentucky  was  at  that  time  a  county 
of  Virginia  of  that  name,  established  the  year 
before,  Harrodsburg  being  the  county-seat,  and 
George  Rogers  Clark  was  then  one  of  its  chief 
men.  One  of  his  biographers  says  of  him,  that 
"  he  was  universally  looked  up  to  by  the  settlers 
as  one  of  the  master-spirits  of  the  time,  and 
always  foremost  in  the  fierce  conflicts  and  des- 
perate deeds  of  those  wild  and  thrilling  days." 

There  were  at  that  time  British  military  posts  at 


Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  and  Cahokia,  and 
Clark  believed  that  it  was  by  the  help  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  clothing,  and  supplies  furnished  the 
Indians  at  those  posts,  that  they  were  enabled  to 
make  their  hostile  incursions  and  desolating  raids 
into  Kentucky,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  set- 
tlements they  were  attempting  to  build  up  there. 
So  believing,  and  further,  that  the  commandants 
of  those  posts  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the 
commission  of  the  atrocious  murders  in  Kentucky, 
by  the  merciless  savages,  he  determined  to  in- 
augurate measures  for  their  capture. 

Accordingly,  upon  receiving  proper  authority, 
he  raised  four  companies  of  soldiers,  with  which 
he  left  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (now  Ix>uisville), 
June  14,  1778,  in  boats,  for  Fort  Massac,  in- 
tending to  march  from  thence  to  Kaskaskia,  a  dis- 
:  tance  of  one  hundred  miles.  This  they  did, 
j  arriving  there  July  4th,  and  capturing  the  fort 
and  village  without  a  battle. 

Colonel  Clark  then  detached  Captain  Bowman 
with  a  small  force,  to  seize  the  fort  at  Cahokia.  It 
had  only  a  few  soldiers  within  its  walls,  and  ca- 
pitulated without  firing  a  gun. 

Colonel  Clark  then  sent  the  Catholic  priest  of 
Kaskaskia  to  Vincennes,  to  procure  the  surrender 
of  that  post,  if  possible,  without  the  trouble,  toils, 
privations,  and  expense  of  marching  his  army 
against  it,  and  also  thus  secure  exemption  from 
the  perils  of  a  battle.  In  this  he  was  successful, 
and  the  American  flag  was  soon  found  floating 
upon  the  ramparts  of  Fort  Vincennes. 

Captain  Williams  was  put  in  command  of  the 
garrison  at  Kaskaskia  ;  Captain  Bowman,  of  that 
at  Cahokia ;  and  Captain  Leonard  Helm,  of  that 
at  Vincennes.  The  latter  had  the  best  acquain- 
tance with  the  Indians,  and  was  therefore  also 
appointed  Indian  Agent  in  the  Wabash  Depart- 
ment. This  expedition  against  the  Western  Brit- 
ish garrisons  was  authorized  by  Governor  Patrick 
Henry,  of  Virginia,  and  by  his  confidential  coun- 
sellors, Thomas  Jefferson,  George  Wythe,  and 
George  Mason,  all  men  whose  names  afterwards 
appeared  conspicuously  in  Virginia  history,  and 
in  our  Revolutionary  and  national  history  as  well. 
The  gallant  Clark  directed  his  attention  also  to 
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the  organization  of  civil  government,  and  to  the 
thorough  subjugation  of  the  Indians.  In  further- 
ance of  these  views,  the  House  of  Burgesses  of 
Virginia,  in  October  of  this  year  (1778),  erected 
the  county  of  Illinois.  The  act  creating  it  recites 
that  "  all  the  citizens  of  Virginia  who  are  already 
settled  or  shall  hereafter  settle  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Ohio  shall  be  included  in  a  distinct  county, 
which  shall  be  called  Illinois  County."  So  it 
would  appear  that  the  boundaries  of  Illinois 
County  were  the  Ohio  River  on  the  east  and 
south,  the  Lakes  on  the  north,  and  the  Mississippi 
River  on  the  west !  Thus  it  seems  that  the  entire 
territory  that  now  constitutes  the  whole  State  of 
Ohio,  was  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  county  of 
Illinois,  and  a  part,  too,  that  was  not  occupied  by  a 
single  permanent  white  settler.  Although  it  is  not 
yet  quite  a  hundred  years  since  the  organization 
of  said  county,  now  three  millions  of  people  oc- 
cupy the  Ohio  portion  of  Illinois  County  of  1778. 
It  is  true  there  were  then  some  white  traders 
among  the  Indians,  here  and  there,  and  a  few 
Moravian  missionaries  on  the  Tuscarawas  River, 
all  temporary,  but  not  a  single  white  man's  set- 
tlement existed  then  in  what  is  now  Ohio! 

John  Todd,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Kentucky 
(now  the  State  of  Kentucky),  was  appointed 
County  Lieutenant  and  Civil  Commandant  of  Illi- 
nois County.  He  remained  in  that  position  until 
August  18,  1782,  when  hewas  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Blue  Licks,  in  Kentucky,  having  had,  from  first 
to  last,  a  popular  administration.  His  immediate 
successor  was  a  French  resident  of  the  county, 
whose  name  was  Timothy  de  Montbrun.  Nine 
millions  of  people  now  live  in  what  was,  less  than 
a  century  ago,  Illinois  County,  Virginia  1 

The  capture  of  the  fort  at  Detroit,  in  co- 
operation with,  and  as  part  of  the  plan  of  Colonel 
Clark,  was  in  the  programme  of  1778,  and  Gen- 
eral Lachlin  Mcintosh,  commander  at  Fort 
Pitt,  was  directed  to  march  to  that  post  and 
bring  its  commandant  to  terms.  Failing,  how- 
ever, as  is  alleged,  to  receive  exjiected  reinforce- 
ments, he  was  detained  until  too  late  in  the 
season  to  accomplish  that  object.  Thereupon  he 
received  discretionary  orders,  and  started  on  a 
march,  with  about  one  thousand  men,  on  an  expe- 
dition to  the  Sandusky  towns,  by  way  of  Fort 
Mcintosh,  a  military  post  he  had  erected  earlier 
in  the  year,  about  thirty  miles  below  Fort  Pitt. 
His  march,  however,  was  terminated  at  the  Tus- 


carawas River,  where  he  built  Fort  Laurens,  which 
he  garrisoned  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
under  command  of  Colonel  John  Gibson.  [This 
is  the  same  Gibson,  introduced  in  my  last  paper, 
who  heard  the  Logan  speech,  and  reported  it  at 
Camp  Charlotte.]  The  season  being  now  far 
advanced,  and  General  Mcintosh  having  aban- 
doned the  Sandusky  expedition,  returned,  with 
the  remainder  of  his  army,  to  Fort  Pitt. 

Disasters  attended  Fort  Laurens.  The  Indians 
6tole  their  horses,  and  drew  the  garrison  into 
several  ambuscades,  killing  fourteen  men  at  one 
time  and  eleven  at  another,  besides  capturing  a 
number  also.  Eight  hundred  warriors  invested  it 
at  one  time,  and  kept  up  the  siege  for  six  weeks. 
The  provisions  grew  short,  and  when  supplies 
from  Fort  Pitt  had  arrived  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  fort,  the  garrison,  in  their  joyousness, 
fired  a  general  salute  with  musketry,  which  so 
frightened  the  loaded  pack-horses  as  to  produce  a 
general  stampede  through  the  woods,  scattering 
the  provisions  in  every  direction,  so  that  most  of 
the  much-needed  supplies  were  lost.  Although  it 
was  regarded  desirable,  for  various  military  rea 
sons,  to  have  a  garrisoned  fort  and  depot  of  sup- 
plies at  some  point  about  equi-distant  from  the 
forts  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  hostile  Indians 
on  the  Sandusky  plains,  yet  so  disastrous  had 
been  the  history  of  Fort  Ijwrens,  on  the  Tus- 
carawas River,  that  it  was  abandoned  in  August, 
1779. 

The  failure  of  the  contemplated  expedition  of 
General  Mcintosh  against  Detroit  gave  the  com- 
mandant of  said  post  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
movement  looking  to  the  recovery  of  Fort  Vin- 
cennes,  which  it  was  known  was  without  the  re- 
quisite force  to  defend  it.  Accordingly,  Hamilton, 
the  British  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Detroit,  col- 
lected an  army  of  about  thirty  regulars,  fifty 
French  volunteers,  and  four  hundred  Indians, 
with  which  he  recaptured  it ;  Captain  Helm  sur- 
rendering, with  tne  honors  of  war,  December 
17,  1778. 

Colonel  Clark,  on  hearing  of  the  fall  of  Fort 
Vincennes,  determined  to  retake  it.  And  he  did. 
He  organized  a  force,  and  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1779,  took  up  the  line  of  march  at  Kaskaskia  for 
Vincennes,  which  point  he  reached  on  the  20th 
of  the  same  month,  after  enduring  incredible 
hardships,  and  encountering  difficulties  almost  in- 
I  surmountable.    Half  the  time  the  troops  were 
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marching  in  water  and  mud  knee  deep,  and  just 
before  reaching  their  point  of  destination,  they 
waded  in  the  cold  snow-flood,  up  to  their  arm  pits, 
for  five  miles  !  Preparations  were  at  once  made  to 
storm  the  fort,  but  after  a  brief  conflict  and  but 
slight  resistance,  the  British  commander  (Hamil- 
ton) surrendered  on  the  24th  of  February.  Sev- 
enty-nine prisoners  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  supplies  and  munitions  of  war  were  ob- 
tained as  the  fruit  of  the  bold  and  desperate  enter- 
prise, and  the  whole  country  between  the  Wabash 
and  Mississippi  rivers  ever  after  remained  in  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  Americans. 

In  August,  1780,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark 
organized  an  expedition  and  marched  against  the 
Indian  towns  on  Mad  River  with  an  army  of  about 
one  thousand  men,  to  chastise  them  for  their  ma- 
rauding excursions  into  Kentucky.  The  Indian 
town  called  Piqua,  situated  within  the  present 
limits  of  Greene  County,  Ohio,  was  taken,  after  a 
desperate  defence,  and  the  Indians  were  compelled 
to  fly,  leaving  about  twenty  of  their  warriors  dead 
on  the  battle-field. 

During  the  year  1780  the  Indians  continued 
their  predatory  incursions  into  the  frontier  settle- 
ments east  of  the  Ohio  River.  To  guard  against 
their  recurrence,  and  to  avenge  the  cruelties  and 
atrocious  barbarities  of  the  savages,  Colonel  Daniel 
Rrodhead,  in  April  1781,  organized  a  force  of 
about  three  hundred  effective  men,  at  Wheeling, 
with  which  he  marched  to  the  Indian  towns  on 
the  Muskingum  River.  The  result  of  this  cam- 
paign was  the  taking  of  one  village  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Mus- 
kingum (now  Coshocton),  with  all  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  capture  of  some  prisoners  at  other 
vdlages.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  were  sixteen 
warriors  who  were  doomed  to  death  by  a  council 
of  war,  and  (says  Doddridge  )  were,  by  order  of  the 
commander,  taken  a  short  distance  below  the 
town  and  dispatched  with  tomahawks  and  spears, 
and  afterwards  scalped!  A  strong  determination 
was  manifested  by  the  soldiers  to  march  to  the  Mo- 
ravian towns  up  the  river  and  destroy  them,  but 
Colonel  Brodhead  and  Colonel  Shepherd  (the 
officer  second  in  command)  prevented  this  con- 
templated outrage.  On  the  retreat  to  Wheeling, 
all  the  prisoners,  except  the  women  and  children, 
were  killed  by  the  infuriated  men,  who  were  re- 
solved to  adopt  the  most  sanguinary  measures, 
if  necessary,  to  arrest  in  the  future  the  murderous 


incursions  of  the  savages  into  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. 

The  border  wars  of  this  period  were  prosecuted 
on  both  sides  as  wars  of  extermination,  and  the 
cruelties  and  barbarities  prac  ticed  by  the  Indians 
had  produced  such  a  malignant  spirit  of  revenge 
among  the  white  settlers  as  to  make  them  little 
less  brutal  and  remorseless  than  the  savages  them- 
selves. Some  of  their  expeditions  against  the 
Indians  were  mere  murdering  parties  held  together 
only  by  the  common  thirst  for  revenge ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  any  discipline  calculated  to  restrain 
that  pervading  feeling  could  have  been  enforced. 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of 
Colonel  Brodhead  that  his  name  is  thus  associated 
with  the  murder  of  prisoners,  but  it  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  he  never  sanctioned  it,  and  could  not 
have  prevented  it.  The  famous  Lewis  Wetzel  was 
with  this  expedition,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
he  tomahawked  only  one  Indian,  but  he  was  a 
Chief t 

Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  having  been 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  the  autumn 
of  1782,  raised  an  army  of  one  thousand  and  fifty 
mounted  men,  of  whic  h  he  took  command  and 
madeancxjiedition  against  the  hostile  Indian  towns 
on  the  Miami  River.  They  were  chiefly  Kcn- 
tuckians,  and  the  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
retaliate  upon  the  Indians  for  their  continued  and 
repeated  marauding  excursions  into  Kentucky. 
The  result  was  the  burning  of  their  villages  and 
other  property,  and  the  killing  and  capturing  of  a 
number  of  their  "  braves"  in  a  battle  fought  on 
the  10th  of  November  of  said  year. 

Generals  Mcintosh,  Brodhead,  and  Clark  at- 
tracted to  themselves  a  goodly  share  of  public 
attention  during  those  heroic  years  on  the  western 
border — pre-eminently  so  did  the  patriot-hero 
Clark.  Of  the  career  of  General  Mcintosh,  after 
he  was  relieved  of  his  command  of  the  Western 
Department,  or  rather  after  he  resigned  it  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1779,  I  have  but  little  knowledge. 

General  Brodhead  was  a  citizen  of  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  in  1 771 ,  having  removed 
there,  in  that  year,  from  Ulster  County,  New 
York.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel, his  commission  bearing  date  July  4,  1776. 
Until  early  in  the  year  1779  he  was  engaged 
in  most  of  the  battles  fought  by  Washington's 
army,  and  had  attained  a  colonel's  commis- 
sion,   commanding    the    Eighth  Pennsylvania 
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Regiment.  On  March  5,  1779,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Western  Department 
(succeeding  General  Mcintosh),  with  headquar- 
ters at  Fort  Pitt.  This  position  he  retained  until 
1781,  when  he  was  succeeded  (temporarily)  by 
Colonel  John  Gibson,  who  was  himself  succeeded 
by  General  William  Irvine,  September  24,  1781. 
General  Brodhead's  administration  of  affairs  gener- 
ally in  the  Western  Department,  during  those  two 
years,  was,  in  the  main,  rather  popular  with  the 
frontiersmen,  and  was  so  satisfactory  to  Congress 
in  its  results  as  to  elicit  a  spec  ially  complimentary 
resolution  of  approval  from  that  body.  He  was 
doubtless  a  meritorious  officer,  and  was  one  of  four 
brothers  who  all  rendered  essential  services  to 
their  country  during  the  perilous  years  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary struggle.  He  attained  to  the  rank  and 
command  of  a  brigadier-general,  and  those  of  his 
countrymen  who  have  knowledge  of  his  history 
and  services,  concede  to  him  the  reputation  of  a 
commander  of  energy,  efficiency,  and  undoubted 
patriotism. 

General  Brodhead  remained  in  retirement  until 
November  3,  1789,  when  he  was  elected  Surveyor- 
General  of  Pennsylvania,  an  office  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  1799.  He  entered  into  the 
marriage  relation  twice,  the  last  time  with  the 
widow  of  Governor  Mifflin.  A  son,  an  officer  in 
the  Revolutionary  army,  offered  up  his  young  life  a 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  his  country.  The  death 
of  General  Brodhead  occurred  at  Milford,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  15,  1809,  where  and  when  was 
brought  to  a  close  a  life  that  had  been  so  conspicu- 
ously and  persistently  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  the  liberty  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  free  institutions,  as  to  demand  the 
grateful  consideration  of  posterity,  and  an  honor- 
able mention  in  history. 

General  George  Rogers  Clark  was  born  near  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  not  remote  from 
the  classic  shades  of  Monticello,  in  Albemarle 
County,  Virginia,  November  19,  1752.  After 
serving  as  the  commander  and  as  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Lord  Dunmore  in  the  western  expedition, 
in  1774,  and  exploring  Kentucky  in  1775,  he 
located  there  permanently  the  next  year.  He  was 
a  man  of  ability,  skill,  enterprise,  and  energy;  of 
wonderful  resources ;  and  appears  conspicuously 
upon  the  pages  of  Western  history  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  early-time  heroes  of  the 


great  West.  But  for  those  conquests  of  General 
Clark,  the  Ohio,  and  not  the  Mississippi,  River 
would  probably  have  marked  the  Western  bound- 
ary of  the  United  States.  How  great,  then,  is 
the  debt  of  gratitude  the  American  people  owe  10 
that  noble  jatriot  and  gallant  soldier  1 

General  George  Rogers  Clark's  life  was  full  of 
adventure  and  daring,  and  "was  marked  by  inci- 
dents of  romantic  and  thrilling  interest.  It  so 
strikingly  displayed  the  qualities  of  courage,  per- 
severance, and  fortitude,  as  to  bring  forcibly  to 
mind  the  heroic  deeds  of  antiquity."  He  had 
rendered  such  valuable  services  to  the  Western 
country,  and  in  personal  appearance  so  strikingly 
resembled  his  illustrious  countryman,  that  he  was 
often  called  the  "Washington  of  the  West." 
Heroism  and  patriotism  were  predominant  charac- 
teristics of  the  Clark  family,  for  George  Rogers 
was  one  of  a  family  of  six  brothers,  five  of  whom 
rendered  distinguished  military  services  to  their 
country;  and  the  suggestion  may  not  appear  un- 
reasonable or  improbable,  that  the  patriotism  thai 
so  distinctly  characterized  them  had  its  inspiration 
from  the  patriot  sage  of  Monticello,  and  from  his 
compatriot  sages  and  statesmen. 

General  Clark  lived  during  many  of  the  latter 
years  of  his  life  at  Locust  Grove,  near  the  "  Falls 
of  the  Ohio,"  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the  river, 
where  he  closed  his  valuable  life,  in  February, 
1 81 8,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years,  and  where  also 
he  was  buried.  And  how  eminently  appropriate 
it  is  that  he  should  sleep  in  the  "  dark  and  bloody 
ground"  for  whose  protection  his  energies  were  so 
long  employed  1  Assuredly  it  was  in  accordance 
with  "  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,"  that  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  brave  patriot  and  Western  con- 
queror should  repose  upon  the  banks  of  the 
majestic  Ohio,  whose  raging  billows  at  flood-tide, 
and  rippling  waters  in  summer  drouths,  unceas- 
ingly murmur  requiems  over  the  grave  which  con- 
tains his  dust,  and  bear  constant  testimony  to  the 
tireless  energy  of  a  noble  man,  who  spent  the  years 
of  his  young  manhood,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
maturity  and  old  age,  in  establishing  free  institu- 
tions and  American  Liberty  upon  both  its 
shores  !  It  is  a  gracious  act  of  the  men  of  the 
great  West  to  revere  the  name,  exalt  the  char- 
acter, spread  the  fame,  rehearse  the  deeds,  and 
cherish  kindly  memories  of  General  George  Rogers 
Clark ! 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 
II.    Cotton  Mather,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  Divine  and  Author. 
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Probably  the  history  of  the  world,  and  cer-  '  evinced  itself  not  only  in  earnest  attention  to  the 

tainty  the  history  of  this  continent,  contains  the  many  and  onerous  duties  of  an  important  pastoral 

record  of  the  life  of  no  more  remarkable  man  than  charge,  but  in  the  writing  of  a  vast  number  of 

Dr.  Cotton  Mather.    Remarkable  for  his  distin-  books  and  pamphlets  upon  religious  themes ;  rc- 

guished  ancestry ;  remarkable  for  a  singularly  pre-  mnrkable  for  the  incomprehensible  combination  in 

cocious  intellect  ;  remarkable  for  early  indications  his  writings  of  learning  and  evangelical  truth  on 

of  his  subsequent  usefulness  in  the  Gospel  Ministry,  the  one  hand,  with  pedantry  and  extravagant 

and  for  still  earlier  evidences  of  piety  and  holi-  superstition  on  the  other;  remarkable  for  a  heart 

ness ;  remarkable  for  the  rapid  development  of  I  so  entirely  consecrated  to  God  and  His  service 

mental  power  and  wonderful  aptitude  for  learning,  that  he  was  never  known  to  swerve  from  what  he 

as  the  result  of  which  he  became  even  more  regarded  as  a  duty;  but  more  than  for  anything 

remarkable  as  the  greatest  scholar  of  his  times  in  his  life,  is  his  history  remarkable  for  the  number, 

in  this  country,  and  second  to  few  elsewhere;  the  extent  and  the  malignity  of  the  calumnies  that, 

remarkable,  all  through  life,  for  an  absorbing  self-  after  his  death,  were  poured  forth,  in  the  vain 

devotion   to  the   work  of  his  ministry,  which  hope  of  blasting  his  name  and  fame. 
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The  epitaph  over  the  grave  of  Richard  Mather, 
the  father  of  Increase,  and  grandfather  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  l*aper,  is  more  truthful  than  epitaphs 
often  are  ;  it  records  that 

"  Under  this  Stone  ties  Richard  Mather, 
Who  ha<l  a  Son  greater  than  his  Father, 
And  ckc  a  Grandson  greater  than  cither." 

Richard  Mather  was  a  native  of  England,  born 
at  Lowton,  Lancashire,  in  1596.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  living  of  Toxteth,  but  was  among 
the  "  2000  Non-Conformeists"  silenced  in  1634. 
In  the  ensuing  May,  he  left  Eqgland  for  the 
American  elysium,  in  quest  of  freedom  of  con- 
science and  worship ;  landing  at  Boston,  August 
17th,  1635,  he  soon  afterwards  received  a  unani- 
mous call  from  the  church  at  Dorchester ;  here  he 
settled  as  pastor,  August,  1636,  and  here  he 
labored  faithfully  ami  successfully  until  his  death, 
in  1669.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  though 
in  our  day  one  of  his  discourses  could  be  divided 
into  four,  and  then  each  fourth  would  l>c  deemed 
long  by  the  average  church-goer.  He  was  from 
the  first,  one  of  the  most  influential  divines  in 
New  England  ;  without  an  uncommonly  brilliant 
intellect  or  an  unusually  extended  education,  he 


yet  took  a  front  rank  and  wielded  a  large  influ- 
ence in  consequence  of  his  calm,  clear  common- 
sense,  an  attribute  that,  despite  its  designation,  is 
never  so  common  as  to  lack  power.  He  was  the 
author  of  many  books  in  demand  in  their  day, 
but  his  chief  literary  labors  were  the  making,  with 
Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr.  Wclde,  of  "  The  New  England 
Version  of  the  Psalms,"  and  the  drafting  of  a 
Model  of  Church  Discipline"  which  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  Synod  to  "  Models"  prepared  by 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Partridge.  But  more  distin- 
guished than  his  literary  products  were  his  sons, 
of  whom  three  attained  eminence  as  divines — 
Nathaniel  and  Samuel  in  England,  Holland,  and 
Ireland ;  the  youngest,  Increase,  however,  became 
the  most  eminent.  The  last-named  settled,  at 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  in  1661,  as  pastor  of  the 
North  Church,  Boston,  and  here  he  continued, 
the  faithful  and  most  devotedly  beloved  pastor, 
for  sixty-two  years.  At  the  death  ol  President 
Oakes,  in  1681,  he  was  elected  President  of  Har- 
vard College,  but  his  people  refused  to  spare  him 
on  any  terms,  and  he  declined  the  office,  though 
for  a  year  he  acted  as  President,  visiting  the  Col- 
lege weekly,  until  Dr.  Rogers  was  made  President 
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at  Dr.  Mather's  suggestion.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr.  Rogers,  he  was  again  chosen  President,  June, 
1685,  and  accepted,  with  the  proviso  that  he 
should  retain  his  church  and  continue  to  reside  in 
Boston.  In  1701,  he  resigned  the  Presidency, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
his  church,  except  that  his  great  learning  and  wis- 
<lom  caused  him  to  be  in  demand  for  important 
work  for  the  general  political  and  ecclesiastical 
interests  of  the  Colonies.  He  was  repeatedly 
employed  on  political  missions  of  great  trust ;  and 
upon  his  return  from  one  of  these  (when  he  had 
been  to  England)  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving 
was  set  apart  and  observed  "  for  his  safe  Return." 
He  wrote  little  except  sermons,  of  which  many 
were  published  and  were  very  popular.  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather  lived  to  the  great  age  of  eighty-four 
years,  and  died  in  1723,  honored  and  beloved  by 
all  who  had  known  him.  Perhaps  no  one  person 
ever  lived  in  New  England  who  possessed  such 


influence  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  counsels 
of  his  time,  as  "  y*  learned,  wise  and  godlie  D'. 
Increase  Mather." 

But,  great  as  were  Richard  and  Increase  Mather, 
scarcely  less  eminent  was  the  Rev.  John  Cotton, 
the  maternal  grandfather  of  Cotton  Mather.  He 
had  been  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  vicar  of  St.  Botolph's  Church,  Boston,  Eng- 
land; but  his  "  Puritan"  tendencies  had  brought 
upon  him  the  ill-will  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and  he 
had  sought  safety  on  the  American  shores.  He 
became,  in  1633,  the  colleague  of  Rev.  John  Wil- 
son, in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He  was  honored 
for  his  great  learning,  and  so  beloved  for  his  Chris- 
tian graces  as  to  win  the  title  "  Patriarch  of  New 
England." 

On  the  occasion  of  Cotton  Mather's  taking  his 
first  degree,  President  Oakes,  in  his  T.atin  oration, 
Ottered  the  following: 

'•Mather  is  named  Cotton  Mather.    What  a 
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name  !  But,  my  hearers,  I  confess,  I  am  wrong  ; 
I  should  have  said,  what  names !  I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  his  reverend  father,  since  I  dare  not  praise 
him  to  his  face ;  but  should  he  resemble  and  repre- 
sent his  venerable  grandfathers,  John  Cotton  and 
Richard  Mather,  in  piety,  learning,  elegance  of 
mind,  solid  judgment,  prudence,  and  wisdom,  he 
will  bear  away  the  palm;  and  I  trust  that  in  this 
youth,  Cotton  and  Mather  will  be  united,  and 
flourish  again." 

Cotton  Mather  was  born  in  Boston,  on  the  12th 
of  February,  1662  (O.  S).  Scarcely  had  he  passed 
the  limit  of  infancy,  when  his  passion  for  l>ooks 
and  learning  manifested  itself,  and  it  was  fostered 
by  his  parents.  The  first  we  hear  of  his  education, 
he  was  at  the  Boston  free-school,  under  the  in- 
struction of  Benjamin  Thompson,  described  in  an 
old  chronicle  as  a  man  "  of  great  learning  and 
and  wit  ;"  and  subsequently  the  renowned  Ezekiel 
Cheever  (a  schoolmaster  for  more  than  seventy 
years)  became  his  preceptor.  We  are  told  that 
Cotton  "acquired  Knowledge  almost  without 
Effort especially  was  he  apt  in  learning  lan- 
guages, and,  before  he  had  passed  his  twelfth  year, 
he  was  considered  a  master  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  Hebrew.  Young  as  he 
was,  he  was  now  sent  to  Harvard,  whence  he  was 
graduated  in  1678,  whilst  yet  a  l>ny  of  but  fifteen 
years.  For  the  seven  succeeding  years,  he  followed 
teaching  as  his  employment,  chiefly  preparing 
students  for  their  college  course.  Meanwhile, 
"  being  blessed,"  as  his  son  and  biographer, 
quaintly  expresses  it,  "  with  a  modest  inquisitive- 
ness,"  he  did  not  neglec  t  his  own  mental  culture, 
but  applied  himself  to  study  with  steady  zeal,  and 
with  such  signal  success  that,  while  he  was  noted 
for  general  scholarship,  it  wxs  said  of  him  that 
"  he  was  Master  of  more  Languages  than  any 
other  Person  in  New  England." 

From  the  known  character  of  Increase  Mather, 
we  readily  conclude  that  he  would  not  be  content 
to  have  his  son's  mind  cultivated  to  the  neglect  of 
his  heart,  and  do  not  doubt  the  assurance  that 
"he  carefully  trained  Cotton  in  respect  of  his  Re- 
ligious Duties,  and  in  the  Princ  iples  and  Practices 
of  the  Christian  Life."  And  the  father  found  a 
docile,  willing  pupil  in  the  son,  who,  with  his  first 
use  of  words,  we  are  assured,  had  begun  to  pray; 
we  believe  this  assurance  the  more  readily  as  we 
know  that  in  his  mature  years  he  was  noted  as 
peculiarly  a  man  of  prayer.    Nor  was  prayer  un- 


accompanied by  other  tokens  of  willingness  to 
receive  religious  instruction ;  he  wanted  to  be 
"good"  when  little  more  than  a  babe,  and  the 
desire  never  left  him — in  his  prime,  one  of  his 
best  books  was  an  outgrowth  of  this  longing.  His 
"  Essays  to  do  Good"  was  not  a  mere  creation  of 
his  mind — it  derived  its  vigor,  its  power  to  impress 
such  a  mind  as  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin,1  from 
the  fact  that  it  came  from  his  heart — a  mere 
mental  production  rarely,  if  ever,  possesses  such 
power;  indeed,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  secret 
of  the  success  attending  the  ministrations  of  some 
preachers  of  comparatively  limited  mental  endow- 
ments and  attainments,  while  others  of  undoubt- 
edly superior  mental  gifts  and  culture  fail,  is  to  be 
found  in  this  essential  difference:  that  the  success- 
ful preachers'  hearts  are  enlisted,  while  the  others 
are  simply  exercising  their  minds?  Such  a  father 
as  Increase  Mather  could  not  fail,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  make  a  good  Christian  man  of  such  a 
pupil  as  his  son  Cotton.* 

Springing  from  a  family  of  eminent  divines,  we 
cannot  doubt  the  statement  that  Cotton  Mather, 
quite  early  in  life,  learned  to  look  forward  to  the 
Gospel  Ministry  as  his  proper  sphere.  With  his 
extraordinary  mind,  his  religious  disposition,  his 


1  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Samuel  Mather, 
distinctly  ascribes  la  this  book  a  beneficial  influence  upon  hi* 
after  life. 

'  A  writer  who  in  usually  lucid,  as  well  as  candid,  says, 
speaking  of  Cotton  Mather's  youth  :  "  It  i«  clear,  from  the 
history  of  his  emotions  at  this  time,  that  he  needed  judicious, 
treatment  like  that  of  his  father;  for  his  spirit  was  one  that 
might  easily  have  been  kindled  with  enthusiasm,  and  thus 
have  been  a  firebrand  to  the  churches."  If  the  writer  of  this 
passage  knew  what  he  meant,  he  most  skilfully  concealed 
his  meaning  from  others;  or  at  least  I  cannot  grasp  the 
meaning.  What  was  "the  history  of  his  emotions  at  this 
time?"  or,  rather,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  phrase? 
What  sort  of  a  preacher  would. Cotton  have  made  if  "his 
spirit"  had  not  been  "kindled  with  enthusiasm?"  or  what 
sort  of  a  religion  is  that  which  contains  no  "  enthusiasm  ?" 
I  think  I  have  met  Christians  devoid  of  "enthusiasm,"  and 
that  I  have  heard  preachers  whose  "  spirits"  could  not  "  lie 
kindled  with  enthusiasm."  and  cannot  but  feel  that  it  was 
fortunate  for  Cotton  Mather  and  his  hearers  that  he  was  net 
of  thai  sort. 

A  passage  in  the  biography  by  his  son.  Dr.  Samuel 
Mather,  I  think  serves  to  illustrate  the  •'  enthusiasm"  of 
Cotton  Mather's  "spirit:"  "  He  was  early  brought  by  some 
Miscarriages  into  Inquiry  into  his  Spiritual  Estate,  tie 
found  very  frequent  Returns  of  Doubts  and  Fean,  and  fre- 
quently renewed  his  Closure  with  Jesu.  Christ,  as  bit  only 
Relief  against  them." 
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••spirit  kindled  with 
enthusiasm,"  and 
with  a  father  such  as 
his,  it  would  have 
been  marvelous  had 
he  chosen  any  other 
calling.  But  a  se- 
rious obstacle  nearly 
disappointed  his  che- 
rished hopes  —  this 
obstacle  was  an  im- 
pediment in  his 
speech— to  speak 
more  plainly,  he 
stammered.  In  fact, 
this  obstacle  did  for 
a  time  turn  him  from 
his  purpose,  and  he 
had  taken  up  the 
study  of  medicine, 
when  "that  good  old 
schoolmaster,  M  r . 
Colket.  called  to  ad- 
vise him  to  accustom 
himself  to  a  dilated 
deliberation  in  pub- 
lic speaking" — ad- 
vice which  he  eagerly 
followed,  with  such 
happy  success  that  lie 
overcame  the  obsta- 
cle by  practicing  a 
slow,  deliberate  man- 
ner of  speaking.  He 
at  once  relinquished 
his  medical  studies, 
and  gladly  returned 
to  the  more  conge- 
nial study  of  theol- 
ogy- 


7be  Wonders  of  the  Jnviftble  World : 

Being  an  Account  oflhe 

T  R  Y  A  L  S 

^rteral  ilBittljes. 

Lately  Excised  in 

NEW-ENGLAND: 

And  of  fcvcral  remarkable  Curiofities  therein  Occurring. 

Together  with, 

I  Cbfcr»atJonSuponlhc  Mature,  the  Number,  and  the  Operations  of  the  Devils 


II.  A  ihort  Narrative  of  a  late  outrage  committed  by  a  knot  of  Witches  in 

Swede- UnJ,  very  much  nefcmUing,  and  fo  far  expliiniig,  that  underwhich 
Sew-  Ln&nd  lias  laboured. 

III.  Some  CouncJs  directing  a  due  Improvement  of  the  Terrible  things  !ate!y 
done  by  the  unyfuil  and  amazing  Range  at" Evil- Spirits  in  New-Ergltad. 

IV-  A  brief  Ducourie  upon  trWe  Tanptat'uns  vttilchareinemore  ordinary  Devi- 
C«of  Satan. 
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In  August,  1680,  he  preached  his  first  sermon  in 
his  grandfather's  pulpit  at  Dorchester;  on  the  next 
Lord's  Dav,  his  second  in  his  father's  pulpit  at 
North  Church,  Boston,  and,  a  week  later,  his  third 
in  the  pulpit  of  his  maternal  grandfather  in  Boston. 
From  this  time,  he  continued  to  preach  as  occasion 
offered.  His  preaching,  even  at  this  early  day  (he 
was  but  in  his  seventeenth  year),  must  have  been 
notably  good,  as  the  North  Church  in  February, 
1680  (O.  S.),  tendered  him  a  unanim<*is  call  to  be- 
come assistant  to  his  father.  He  was  yet  too  young 
but  he  accepted  the  call  so  far  as 


  S 

Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Title-page  of  the  Original  Edition. 

to  connect  himself  with  that  church,  and  assist  his 
father  when  required.  In  January,  1682  (O.  S.), 
the  Church  called  him  to  become  his  father's 
colleague,  but,  while  he  accepted  this  new  call,  he 
was  not  ordained  till  May  13th,  1684.  His  were 
the  days  of  long  pastorates— a  pastor  once  settled 
held  the  one  charge  till  death,  except  where  some 
sufficient  cause  arose  on  either  side  for  dissolving 
the  pastoral  relation  ;  a  "  louder"  call  in  the  form 
of  a  larger  salary  seldom  came  between  a  pastor 
and  his  people;  when  the  pastor  had  lived  beyond 
the  years  of  vigor  and  had  grown  old,  he  was  not 
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heartlessly  thrust  aside  to  make  room  for  a  "  popu- 
lar" young  preacher,  but  a  suitable  man  was 
sought  to  serve  as  colleague  with  the  pastor  during 
his  declining  years,  relieving  him  of  the  more  ar- 
duous labors  of  a  pastoral  cure,  and  succeeding  him 
at  his  death,  to  be  in  turn  succored  and  succeeded 
in  due  time.  And  so  young  Cotton  Mather  be- 
came his  father's  colleague,  assisted  and  relieved 
him  until,  at  the  rij>c  age  of  eighty-four  years,  he 
was  taken  to  his  rest;  then,  for  the  remaining  five 
years  of  his  own  life,  he  served  his  God  and  the 
Church  as  sole  pastor,  and,  at  the  comparatively 
early  age  of  sixty-five,  went  calmly  to  sleep,  be- 
loved and  honored  by  the  people  to  whom  he  had 
ministered  for  forty-seven  years.  His  own  people 
and  the  Church  of  the  surrounding  region  never 
discovered  that  "the  reputation  of  Cotton  Mather" 
had  declined,  or  "  his  usefulness  and  influence" 
waned  ;  this  astounding  fact  they  were  permitted 
first  to  learn  from  persons  who  had  never  known 
the  man  or  anything  personally  about  his  "  repu- 
tation," "usefulness"  or  "influence" — persons 
who  wrote  after  the  death  of  the  great  and  good 
man,  and  evinced  all  the  courage  of  the  ass  in  the 
celebrated  fable  of  the  "  ass  and  the  dead  lion." 

But  we  must  say  a  word  of  Cotton  Mather  as  an 
author,  and  glance  at  the  one  dark  page  in  his 
brilliant  career,  ere  we  close  this  brief  sketch. 

Dr.  Samuel  Mather,  the  son  and  biographer  of 
whom  we  have  before  spoken,  gives  a  catalogue  of 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  books  and  i>am- 
phlcts  written  by  his  father,  and  even  this  long 
list  has  been  pronounced  incomplete.  In  his  every 
act,  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  was  influenced  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  serve  his  Divine  Master — and  it  was 
this  desire  that  actuated  him  as  a  writer.  The  fact 
that  we  meet  wit,h  many  wild  extravagances  and 
much  pedantic  display  of  learning,  does  not  throw 
doubt  upon  the  motives  of  the  author — it  only 
proves  that  he  was  human,  and  liable  to  error  no 
less  than  those  who  have  so  generously  pointed  out 
the  faults  of  Dr.  Mather  and  his  writings.  That 
he  was  at  times  seriously  in  error,  led  widely  astray 
by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  his  temperament,  and  in- 
fluenced by  the  superstitions  and  extravagances  of 
the  age,  no  man  can  deny ;  but  that  he  ever 
sought  to  falsify  a  fact  or  deceive  a  reader,  no  just 
man  can  affirm.  Indeed,  though  some  have  not 
the  candor  to  award  anything  but  censure  to  Dr. 
Mather,  Mr.  Pcabody  distinctly  admits  the  possi- 
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bility  that  he  was  sincere  even  in  his  wildest  state- 
ments.   What  I  deem  wrong  in  the  latter  gentle- 
man's criticisms  is  the  simple  act  of  making  such 
criticisms,  when  the  sui>erstitions,  the  vagaries,  the 
errors,  of  the  great  Mather,  could  not  possibly  do 
any  harm ;  had  he  written  when  Mr.  Calef  did, 
his  criticisms  might  have  been  well-timed  and 
eminently  just.    I  have  before  alluded  to  his 
"  Essays  to  do  Good,"  and  I  cannot  here  ast 
space  to  s|R.-ak  of  more  than  two  other  chief  works 
of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather.    His  "  Magnalia  Christi 
Americana  "  is  a  full  and  elaborate  history  of  the 
Church  in  New  England,  and  is  in  seven  folio 
volumes.    Though  too  large  and  cumbrous  to  be 
of  general  use,  it  has  proved  of  great  value  to  sub- 
sequent writers,  in  supplying  them  with  data  which 
would  otherwise  doubtless  have  been  lost.  Even 
one  of  the  author's  most  unjust,  abusive  critics, 
who  denounced  this  particular  work,  saying  that 
"to  point  out  the  errors  in  it  would  be  to  copy 
the  whole  book,"  has  not  hesitated  to  appropriate 
from  its  pages,  without  credit,  much  valuable 
matter.    Hut  the  work  of  Cotton  Mather  which 
has  attracted  the  most  attention  and  provoked  the 
severest  censure,  is  his  "Wonders  of  the  Invisible 
World."    In  it  he  shows  that  he  fully  believed  in 
the  prevailing  superstition  of  his  time — that  he 
believed  in  "Witchcraft"  as  a  work  of  demons, 
and  approved  the  harsh  measures  resorted  to  in 
Salem  and  elsewhere,  to  "destroy  this  signal 
work  of  the  Devil."    It  is  needless  now  to  say 
the  whole  "Witchcraft"  excitement  was  a  delu- 
sion, and  to  denounce  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
such  countless  numbers  as  "  witches" — all  are 
now  of  one  mind  on  this  subject.    In  the  times 
of  "Salem  Witchcraft"  almost  all  were,  likewise, 
of  one  mind — but  they  were  believers  in  it,  while 
we  agree  in  denouncing  it.    If  it  could  be  shown 
that  Dr.  Mather  was  alone  among  the  learned  men 
of  the  time  in  his  absurd  views,  it  might  be  just 
to  denounce  him  either  as  a  fool  or  a  kftave  ;  but 
when  we  find  that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all 
the  eminent  theologians  and  scholars  of  the  times 
were  his  co  errorists,  it  is  certainly  wicked  to 
single  him  out  as  the  object  of  scorn  and  derision. 

NOTH. — Wc  omit  the  conclusion  of  this  article,  giving  a 
review  of  the  history  of  "  Witchcraft,"  deeming  a  review 
thereof  uncalled  for.  We  give  on  page  349  a  fac  simile 
of  the  ordinal  title-page  ot  Dr.  Mather's  »  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World." 
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With  Notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D. 


Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  October 
14TH,  1782. 

Major-Generals  Gates,  Heath,  and  St.  Clair,  and 
Colonels  Greaton'  and  Ogden,*  are  requested  to 
meet  at  General  Gates's  marquee  to-morrow  morn 
ing,  at  10  o'clock,  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  of 
rank  between  Lieutenant-Colonels  Huntington* 
and  Gray.  The  parties  are  desired  to  attend,  and 
the  necessary  papers  will  be  laid  before  the  lward. 
They  will  make  their  report  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

For  a  manoeuvre  to  be  performed  on  Thursday 
next,  the  disposition  for  which  will  hereafter  be 
be  communicated,  the  Jersey  line  will  give  one ; 
the  York  line,  two;  the  Connecticut  line,  includ- 
ing the  Rhode  Island  Regiment,  two;  and  the 
Massachusetts  line,  three  battalions,  each  battalion 
to  consist  of  two  field  and  twelve  platoon  officers, 


1  John  Greaton,  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts  where 
he  was  born  in  March,  1 741.    When  the  war  broke  out,  lie 
an  officer  of  the  Roxbury  militia.    In  July,  1775,  he 


was  commissioned  Colonel  of  the  Twctity-tourth  Massachu- 
setts Regiment,  and  afterwards  held  the  same  rank  in  the 
Continental  line,  at  the  head  of  the  Third  Massachusetts 
Regiment.  Colonel  Greaton  was  active  during  the  siege  cf 
Boston,  and  also  in  Canada.  When  Washington  was  flying 
before  Cornwallis,  across  New  Jersey,  late  in  1776,  Colonel 
(Ireaton  joined  him.  He  was  in  Heath's  division  at  West 
Point,  at  the  close  or  hostilities;  and  a  few  weeks  after  the 
above  order  was  issued,  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier 
general  by  ( 'ongi  ess. 

*  Aaron  Ogden,  who  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
of  the  sul»lterns  of  the  Continental  army.  He  was  bora  in 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey,  in  December,  1756,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  college  at  Princeton.  He  was  a  school- 
teacher in  Elizabethtown  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution. 
Early  in  1777  he  entered  she  array,  as  captain  in  the  regiment 
commanded  by  his  brother  Mathias.  He  was  very  active  in 
various  military  employments  during  the  whole  war,  in  the 
North,  and  in  Virginia  under  Lafayette.  For  his  galbintrv 
in  leading  light  infantry  to  the  storming  of  a  redoubt,  at 
Yorktown,  he  received  the  special  commendation  of  Wash- 
ington. When  the  war  wxs  ended  he  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  law;  was  employed  in  civil  service;  was  United 
States  Senator  in  1801,  and  Governor  of  New  Jersey  in 
1812.  Colonel  Ogden  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.D.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1839,  he  was  Presi- 
1  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 


twenty-five  non-commissioned  officers,  and  eight 
platoons  of  fifteen  files  each  ;  four  field  pieces  to 
be  attached  to  this  corps.  The  Jersey  battalion  to 
be  furnished  with  twelve  and  the  two  Connecticut, 
and  that  battalion  of  Massachusetts  which  forms 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Connecticut,  with 
four  rounds  of  blank  cartridges  per  man  ;  the  field 
pieces  with  ten  rounds  each,  the  battalions  to  be 
provided  with  colors.4 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  October 
15™,  1782. 

The  days  being  much  decreased  in  length,  and 
mornings  grown  colder,  the  troop,  until  further 
orders,  is  not  to  beat  till  9  o'clock. 

The  Commander  in-Chief  directs  the  army  to 
be  informed  that,  in  consequence  of  instructions 
received  from  the  Superintendent  of  Finance,  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Cornell  has  entered  into  a  contract 
with  Messrs.  Wadsworth*  and  Carter  to  supply  the 
main  army,  the  garrison  at  West  Point  and  its 
dependencies,  with  rations  of  provisions  from  the 
16th  inst.  until  the  last  day  of  December  next, 
inclusive. 

All  applications  for  provisions  are,  therefore,  to 


*  Both  armies  were  now  preparing  to  leave  Verplanck's 
Point,  the  Americans  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  West 
Point  and  New  Windsor,  and  the  French  to  march  to  Boston 
to  embark  for  the  West  Indies.  The  latter  commenced  their 
march  from  their  encampment,  not  far  from  Peekskill,  on 
the  22(1  of  October.  They  went  through  Danbury  to  Hart- 
ford, and  by  way  of  Providence  to  Boston,  accompanied  by 
the  Count  de  Rochambeau,  who  there  took  leave  of  them, 
ami  returned  to  the  quarters  of  Washington,  on  his  way  to 
Philadelphia.  The  French  troops  arrived  in  Boston  during 
the  first  week  in  December,  and  were  left  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Baron  de  Viomenil. 

*  James  Wadsworth,  a  native  of  Durham.  Connecticut. 
At  this  time  he  was  fifty-two  years  of  age.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  in  1748.  When  the  war  broke  out,  he 
was  in  command  of  Connecticut  militia,  and  was  their  major- 
general  in  1777,  when  he  was  ordered  to  the  defence  of  the 
sea-coast  of  his  native  State,  with  the  commission  of  colonel 
from  Congress.  He  left  the  military  service  soon  afterward, 
and  was  an  active  memlier  of  the  Committee  of  Safety  in 
his  State.  Colonel  Wadsworth  was  the  contractor  for  sup- 
plying the  French  army,  and  his  conduct  was  so  upright, 
that  when  that  army  was  about  to  leave,  arrangements  were 
made  for  him  to  supply  the  American  army. 
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be  made  to  them  or  their  agents ;  and  no  receipts 
or  vouchers  for  the  delivery  of  provisions  are  to  be 
given  except  to  them  or  persons  issuing  under 
their  authority.  The  aforesaid  contractors,  Wads- 
worth  and  Carter,  are  to  have  the  use  of  all  com- 
missary storehouses,  scales,  and  weights  belonging 
to  the  public  in  the  department ;  they  taking  care 
that  the  property  of  the  former  contractors  be  as 
little  injured  thereby  as  possible. 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  Wednesday, 
October  6th,  1782. 

The  Board  to  whom  was  referred  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  of  rank  between  Lieutenant-Col- 
onels Huntington  and  Gray,  report,  that: 

Having  examined  all  the  papers  referred  them 
by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  having  heard 
everything  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Huntington 
and  Lieutenant -Colonel  Gray  had  to  urge  in  sup- 
port of  their  respective  claims,  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  ordered 
Colonel  Livingston's  resignation  to  be  fixed  for 
the  10th  of  October,  1778,  in  consequence  of  his 
improper  conduct  in  neglecting  to  procure  the 
proper  vouchers  of  the  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Livingston's  commission 
became  vacant  that  day,  and,  of  course,  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Huntington's  c  ommission  is  regularly 
dated,  and  ought  to  give  rank  from  the  date 
thereof. 

As  the  maneuvering  battalions  will  occupy  the 
grand  parade  to-morrow  morning,  the  guards  will 
be  formed  on  the  rising  ground  between  headquar- 
ters and  the  engineer's  marquee. 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  October 
19TH,  1782. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  not  only  takes  occa- 
sion to  express  his  own  approbation  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  manoeuvre  this  morning,  but  has 
the  satisfac  tion  of  acquainting  the  officers  who 
commanded,  that  the  French  gentlemen  who 
were  present  have  passed  the  highest  encomiums 
upon  their  exact  attention  to  and  knowledge  of 
every  essential  part  of  discipline.1 


1  Ever  since  services  in  (he  field  were  no  longer  called  for, 
after  the  surrender  of  Cornwall!*,  the  army  under  Washing 
ton  had  been  thoroughly  drilled  and  disciplined.  especially 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  Krcnch  army  should  join 
the  Americans  on  the  Hudson.  As  we  have  seen.  Washing 
ton  was  not  certain  of  peace  at  this  time;  and  it  was  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  perfecting  his  soldier*  in  lactic*,  that 


Headquarters,  Verplanck's   Point,  October 
a  1ST,  1782. 

The  army  is  to  manoeuvre  on  Thursday  next ; 
the  disposition  for  it  will  be  previously  given  out, 
and  the  troojw  are  to  be  served  with  an  extra  gill 
of  nun  on  that  day. 

The  army  is  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  at  the 
shortest  notice.    As  the  baggage  will  be  trans 
Lorted  by  water  no  wagons  or  horses  are  to  be 
brought  to  camp  for  the  purpose. 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point.  Thursday, 
October  241H,  1782. 

The  tents  being  too  cold  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  sick,  the  regimental  surgeons  will  send  no 
more  to  the  flying  hospital,  but  have  such  as  are 
hospital  patients  sent  to  the  huts  at  New  Boston.1 

Before  the  army  marches  from  this  ground,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  orders  it  to  be  signified  to 
the  several  corps  which  have  been  in  the  field, 
that  he  has  been  i>articularly  satisfied  with  the  in- 
ternal police  and  order  of  the  encampment,  as 
well  as  the  perfect  regularity  with  which  every 
species  of  duty  has  been  performed  the  present 
campaign. 

The  alacrity  and  dispatch  the  troops  have  shown 
in  procuring  fuel  for  West  Point  and  its  depen- 
dencies, are  extremely  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  at  War*  having 


severe  discipline  was  practiced,  hut  to  make  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  the  French  army.  These  "  manoeuvres,"  .«t 
parades,  were  given  for  the  latter  purpose. 

*  Can  any  reader  of  the  Monthly  tell  where  "  New 

Boston''  was  ? 

*  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  Secretary  of  War  from 
1781  to  1784.  He  had  done  noble  service  in  the  field,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  struggle,  and  was  deputed 
by  Washington  to  receive  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  from 
General  O'Hara,  at  Vorktown.  When  he  retired  from  the 
Secretaryship,  Congress,  in  a  vote  of  thanks,  acknowledged 
his  highly  meritorious  services.  A  military  man  of  large 
experience,  his  praise  carried  great  weight  with  the  soldiers; 
and  Washington  was  particularly  anxious,  at  this  time,  to  be 
able,  conscientiously,  to  praise  them;  for  there  were  dan 
gerous  discontents  in  the  army,  arising  from  various  causes. 
Washington  had,  on  the  2<l  of  October,  laid  before  the  Sec- 
retary the  chief  causes  for  their  discontents,  namely .  a  total 
want  of  money  to  pay  the  troops  ;  their  difficulties  in  supply- 
ing their  daily  wants;  thrir  consequent  heavy  indebtedness, 
and  loss  of  credit,  and  the  distress  of  their  families.  «  li  is 
vain,"  he  said,  "  to  suppose  that  military  men  will  acquiesce, 
contentedly,  \s  ith  hare  rations,  when  those  in  the  civil  walk 
in  life,  unacquainted  with  half  the  hardships  ihcy  endure, 
arc  regularly  paid  the  emoluments  of  office.    While  the  hu 
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expressed  his  entire  approbation  of  the  splendid 
and  soldierlike  appearance  of  the  army  exhibited 
this  morning,  in  pawing  in  review  and  performing 
all  the  manoeuvres  with  the  greatest  exactness  and 
celerity,  and  having  requested  it  might  be  made 
known  to  the  officers  and  men  that  he  entertains 
the  highest  sense  ol  their  attention,  perseverance, 
and  zeal  in  making  such  astonishing  proficiency  in 
their  profession  since  he  had  last  the  pleasure  ot 
seeing  any  part  of  them  under  arms  ;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief directs  the  communication  to  be 
made,  and  at  the  same  time  is  pleased  to  add  he 
rannot  conceal  the  satisfaction  he  ex|ieriences  in 
observing  that  the  last  grand  manoeuvre  that  will 
be  performed  this  campaign  surpassed  every  other 
exhibition  of  the  kind  that  has  been  made  in  the 
American  army. 

Headquarter*.  Verplanck's  Point,  October 
25TH,  1 782. — Morning  Orders. 

The  army  will  march  by  the  left,  by  wings;  the 
left  wing  will  march  at  seven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  and  the  right  wing  at  the  same  hour 
the  next  day. 

The  Quartermaster-General  will  give  the  route, 
and  appoint  persons  to  conduct  each  State  line  to 


is  influenced  by  the  same  passions  ami  inclina- 
*.  this  cannot  he.  A  military  man  has  the  same  turn  lor 
sociability  as  a  person  in  civil  life.  He  conceive-,  himself 
equally  called  upon  to  live  up  to  his  rank,  and  his  pride  is 
hurt  when  circumstance-,  restrain  him.  Only  conceive,  then, 
the  mortification  they  must  sutler  (even  the  general  officers  1, 
when  tbry  cannot  invite  a  French  officer,  n  visiting  friend,  or 
a  traveling  acquaintance,  to  a  Iteltei  rc|«ast  than  bad  whisky 
(and  not  always  that)  and  a  bit  ot  beel  without  vegetables 
will  afford  them  !" 

Me  also  "said  that  there  was  much  discontent  among  the 
officers  because  ot  the  stoppage  ol  promotions,  when  va- 
cancies occurred;  the  withholding  o!  commissions  Irom 
time  who  are  justly  entitled  tc  them,  and  leaving  compen- 
sation fot  services  undetermined.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  feared  the  effect*  of  the  contemplated  reduction  of  the 
army,  "without  one  thing  to  soothe  their  feelings,  or  dispel 
the  glijomy  prospects.  *  e  *  *  I  could  give  anecdotes  of 
patriotism  and  distress  which  have  scarcely  ever  l>een  par- 
alleled, never  surpassed,  in  the  history  ol  mankind.  But, 
you  may  rely  upon  it.  the  patience  ami  long  suffering  of  this 
army  ire  a!nv>st  exhauslc<l.  ami  that  there  never  wa>  so  great 
a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  this  instant." 

Thfa  ii  a  key  to  the  emhryo  meeting  in  the  following 
spring  hereafter  to  t>c  alluded  to.  Congress  took  immediate 
action  in  the  matter  ot  commissions,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  to*  wuj,  njm  W!,rr3ni,  am)  ether  vouchers,  tO  be  ex- 
changed (,Jf  ,utn  commissions. 
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its  ground,  or  quarters.1  The  baggage,  sick,  and 
invalids,  will  move  by  water. 

The  light  infantry,  Sheldon's  Legion,  and  Van 
Hecrs's  Dragoons,  will  receive  |>articular  instruc- 
tions, and  the  officers  commanding  them  will 
apply  at  headquarters  accordingly. 

The  troops  to  be  supplied  with  three  days'  pro- 
visions when  they  march. 

Headquarters,  Verplanck's  Point,  October 
26  m,  1782. 
As  soon  as  the  new  garrison  shall  arrive  at  West 
Point,  the  Sixteenth  Massachusetts  and  Second 
New  Vork  regiments  will  march  to  the  canton- 
ments of  their  respective  State  lines.  All  the  arti- 
ficers and  other  crafts  from  the  line  (except  the 
levies  who  are  engaged  for  the  campaign  only) 
now  employed  at  the  garrison  of  West  Point,  are 
aUo  to  join  their  several  regiments. 

AJter  Orders, 
The  weather  being  wet  and  uncomfortable,  and 
likely  to  continue  so  for  the  night,  will  not  march 
to-morrow. 

HEADQUARTERS,  NeWBL  RGH ,  OCTOBER  28TH,  1782. 

As  it  is  expected  the  troops  will  have  time  suffi- 
cient to  cover  themselves  commodiously  before 
the  setting  in  ol  the  winter,  the  General  directs 
that  regularity,  convenience,  and  even  some  degree 
of  elegance,  should  l>e  attende:!  to  in  the  construc- 
tion ol  their  huts,  the  plan  ami  directions  of 
which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster- 
General,  fas  soon  as  the  position  for  the  several 
corps  shall  be  fixed  upon.  Any  hots  that  shall  In- 
built irregularly,  in  violation  of  this  order,  will  1* 
demolished. 

Colonel  Olncy's  regiment  is  to  prepare  to  move 
to  Albany;  the  Colonel  will  apply  to  theyQuar- 
termaster-General  for  the  means  of  transportation. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Oitober2qth,  1782. 
The  troops  are  allowed  to  put  chimneys  to  their 


1  The  army  left  the  encampment  at  Verplanck's  Point  on 
the  28th  of  November,  some  by  water,  but  the  most  of  them 
by  land,  the  latter  making  their  way  through  the  defiles  of 
the  Highlands,  north  of  Pcckskill,  and  crossing  the  Hudson 
Kivcr  at  West  Point.  Thence  the  main  army  thridded  the 
mountains  to  the  beautiful  region  of  New  Windsor,  not  far 
Irom  Newburgh,  w  here  they  encamped,  first  in  tents,  and 
then  in  Ixiats,  during  the  winter.  Washington  made  his 
headquarters  at  Hashrouck's  house  (yet  standing)  at  New- 
burgh. 
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tents,  and  make  themselves  comfortable  in  them 
till  their  huts  can  be  built. 

The  Quartermaster-General  will  have  all  the 
flat-boats  which  now  are  or  can  easily  be  put  into 
repair,  secured  at  some  convenient  place  in  Mur- 
derer's Creek.'  He  is  to  call  upon  the  Adjutant- 
General  for  such  aid  and  such  guards  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  this  order  into  effectual  execution. 
The  remaining  boats  may  be  sent  to  Wappin's 
Creek,1  and  be  repaired  there. 

All  the  levies  and  draughts  from  the  Rhode 
Island  regiment  are  to  join  that  corps  near  New- 
burgh  immediately.  They  will  bring  their  tents 
and  baggage  with  them. 

During  the  present  diffused  state  of  the  quarters 
of  the  general  officers  and  heads  of  departments, 
their  daily  attendance  at  headquarters  will  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Wednesday,  Octo- 

BER  30TH,  1782. 
The  General  having  great  reasons  to  believe 
that  a  custom  begins  to  prevail  among  the  sol- 
diers of  firing  away  their  ammunition  at  game, 
he  therefore  thinks  proper  to  enjoin  it  upon  the 
officers  to  prevent  so  pernicious  a  practice  in  the 
beginning.  And  it  is  with  sensible  pain  the  Gen- 
eral finds  the  country  covered  and  the  farm-houses 
crowded  with  soldiers  who  are  committing  wanton 
instances  of  plunder  and  outrage,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience and  injury  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well 
as  relaxation  of  discipline.    He  expressly  forbids 

1  This  is  a  stream  that  enters  the  Hudson  from  the  west, 
between  the  villages  of  New  Windsor  and  Cornwell.  It  was 
so  named  because  of  a  murder  committed  near  its  mouth. 
Not  far  from  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Hudson  is 
the  famous  estate  of  "  Idlcwild,"  the  residence  of  the  laic 
N.  P.  IVillis.  He  naturally  disliked  the  name  of  "  Murder- 
er's Creek,"  liorne  by  a  beautiful  stream  near  him,  and  he 
made  a  successful  effort  to  have  it  changed.  He  wrote  and 
published  a  pleasing  legend  of  an  Indian  chief  named 
AJooiina,  who  resided  at  the  mouth  of  that  creek,  and  whose 
name  had  Wen  corrupted  into  Murderer.  The  story  was 
accepted  as  true.  He  afterward  procured  the  name  of 
"  Moodna"  for  a  post-office  in  the  vicinity,  and  now  the 
stream  is  called,  by  all  except  the  older  inhabitants,  Moodna's 
Creek,  instead  of  Murderer's  Creek.  Mr.  Willis  deserves 
cordial  thanks  for  the  change. 

*  This  is  the  Wappingi's  Creek,  or.  as  it  is  generally 
written,  Wappinger's  Creek,  that  flows  into  the  Hudson  from 
the  east,  at  the  village  of  New  Hamburgh.  It  is  navigable 
for  small  vessels  to  the  Falls,  nearly  two  miles  from  its 


these  unsoldierly  practices,  and  calls  upon  officers 
of  every  rank  and  corps  to  put  a  stop  to  them,  by 
causing  prompt  and  exemplary  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  on  the  guilty. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1782. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  requests  the  officers 
to  be  very  attentive  in  seeing  that  the  tops  of  the 
chimneys  are  carried  above  the  tents,  to  prevent 
their  being  scorched  by  the  heat  or  fired  by  the 
sparks.  There  being  a  necessity  for  keeping  the 
light  companies  of  the  army  advanced,  the  regi- 
ments to  which  they  belong  are  to  make  provision 
for  building  huts  for  them. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Tuesday,  November 
51H,  1782. 

A  sub  sergeant,  corporal,  drummer  and  fifer,  and 
twenty-four  privates  from  the  First  Jersey  regi- 
ment, to  parade  at  Ellis's'  Wharf,  New  Windsor, 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.,  to 
conduct  prisoners  of  war  to  Philadelphia.  The 
officer  commanding  will  receive  his  instructions 
from  the  Adjutant-General. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Friday,  November 
8th,  1782. 

For  duty  to-morrow — the  Jersey  Brigade.  The 
Quartermaster-General  having  represented  his  in- 
ability to  procure  forage  during  the  winter  for  the 
whole  number  of  horses  allowed  to  the  general  and 
other  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  who  remain  with 
the  troops  in  the  New  Windsor  cantonment,4  has 
proposed  to  supply  in  the  following  proportion, 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Commander-in- 
Chief: 

To  a  Major  General,  rations  for  3  Horses 
Each  of  his  Aids       •       ••  j 
Brigadier- and  Adj. -General  "  3 
Brigadier-General  "  2 

His  Aid  "  I 

Inspector  of  Northern  Army"  2 

as  they  will  have  to 
•  visit  and  muster  de- 
tachments. 


Assistant  Inspector 
Each  Field  Officer 


)  tac 


*  This  should  be  Ellison's  wharf.    William  Ellison  set 
tied  at  New  Windsor  as  early  as  1732,  where  he  kept  a  store, 
built  a  wharf,  and  owned  sloops  that  sailed  between  there 
and  New  York. 

*  This  cantonment  was  about  three  miles  from  the  Hud- 
son ;  and  from  portions  of  it  might  be  seen  the  lower  part  of 
Newburgh  Bay  and  the  upper  entrance  to  the  Highlands. 
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Captain  of  Engineers,  ration  for  I  Horse. 
Brigade  Major  "  i 

Quartermaster  "  I 

Regimental  Paymaster  " 
Assistants  of  Adj.-(.>enl.  each  ' 
Geog.  and  Asst.  together  ' 
Judge  Advocate  * 
Director  of  Hospitals  * 
Each  Hospital  Physician  ' 
Apothecary  » 
Purveyor  or  Steward  « 
Chaplain  * 


I 
I 
i 
I 
2 
I 
t 
I 
I 


His  business  often 


Quartermaster-General 
Each  of  his  Assistants 
Commissary  of  Forage 


2  V  re 

2 
1 

2 


his  ab- 


employed 

rations  for  l  Horse. 


Each  of  his  Assistants 

riding  in  the 
Wagon,  Major-General 
Each  of  his  Assistants 
duty  of  riding 


It  will  be  optional  in  those  who  are  entitled  to 
keep  a  greater  number  of  horses  than  are  allowed 
in  the  foregoing,  to  deliver  up  the  surplus  to  the 
Quartermaster-General,  who  will  send  them  to 
some  distance  from  camp,  and  keep  them  at  public 
expense ;  or  they  may  keep  at  their  own  charge, 
and  he  will  pay  them  the  amount  of  the  rations 
which  such  horses  would  have  drawn  had  they 
remained  with  the  army. 


OUR  EARLIEST  ROY/tfL  RESIDENT. 

By  Stern  Wheelek. 


America  has  been  the  asylum  of  several  royal 
personages  in  times  gone  by.  One  at  least  of  the 
Bourbons  (Louis  Phillippe)  spent  some  of  his  life 
among  us,  and  possibly  two,  for  we  must  put  in 
the  Scotch  verdict  of  "nor  proven"  as  regards 
Rev.  Eleazer  Williams;  and  four  of  the  Bona- 
partes  here  ate  the  "  bread  of  exile,"  if  we  count 
Achille  Mnr.it  an  exile.  But  our  earliest  royal 
resident  was  a  German  Princess,  and  her  history 
is  more  romantic  than  any  fiction  ever  written. 
Her  story  first  found  publication  in  Bossu's 
Travel's  in  North  America  (1778),  and  he  seems  to 
have  gained  his  particulars  at  the  place  of  the 
Princess's  American  residence — New  Orleans. 

Louis  Rodolphus,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was  the 
father  of  three  daughters.  The  eldest  married 
Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  next 
eldest  became  Queen  of  Hungary.  The  youngest, 
Charlotte  Louisa,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
born  under  a  troubled  star.  It  was  her  fate  to 
become  the  wife  of  a  royal  beast.  October  25, 
171 1,  she  was  married  to  Alexis  Petrowitz,  son  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  heir  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
This  Russian  bear  seems  to  have  inherited  all  his 
father's  bad  qualities,  without  any  of  his  better 
ones.  From  the  first,  the  gentle  Charlotte  seems 
to  have  been  his  peculiar  aversion.  She  was  well 
educated,  of  comely  countenance  and  most  ami- 
able disposition,  and  these  qualities  were  felt  as  a 


constant  reproof  by  the  rough  Russian.  The  con- 
sequence was  an  irremediable  aversion,  and  her 
life  was  made  unhappy  from  the  day  of  marriage. 
At  last  this  treatment,  intensified  by  intoxication, 
culminated  in  personal  violence,  and  had  not  at- 
tendants interfered,  would  have  possibly  resulted 
seriously  to  the  Russian  Princess  sooner  than  it 
did.  One  day,  while  the  royal  pair  were  unat- 
tended, Alexis's  temper  rose  to  a  fearful  height, 
and  the  Princess  was  knocked  down.  Attendants 
who  heard  her  scream  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and 
she  was  tenderly  borne  to  her  own  apartments. 
The  brutal  Prince  passed  out,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  set  off  for  his  summer  palace. 

The  Princess  was  prematurely  brought  to  labor, 
and  delivered  of  a  still-born  infant.  Her  life  was 
for  some  days  despaired  of,  but  a  good  constitu- 
tion bore  her  through. 

Among  her  attendants  was  the  Countess  Ko- 
nigsmark,  some  time  mistress  of  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland,  and  mother  of  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe. 
This  lady  deeply  sympathized  with  the  Princess, 
and  proposed  that  she  should  forever  rid  herself 
of  her  beastly  husband.  To  this  plan  the  Princess 
at  last  consented.  A  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
Alexis  announcing  her  death,  to  which  his  only 
reply  was  the  order  to  bury  her  as  privately  and 
quickly  as  possible.  A  mock-funeral  accordingly 
took  place,  only  three  or  four  being  cognizant  of 
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the  fact  that  the  coffin  contained  a  log  of  wood. 
This  act  made  the  Princess  civilly  dead. 

That  night  the  Princess  gathered  together  some 
gold,  and  her  jewels,  and,  accompanied  bya  faithful 
German  man-  and  woman-servant,  set  out  in  dis- 
guise for  Paris.  In  due  time  she  reached  her  de- 
signation ;  whence,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  she  left 
for  l'Orient,  and  sailed  for  the  French  colony  at 
New  Orleans,  still  accompanied  by  her  faithful 
servants — now  her  friends  as  well. 

Some  time  after  her  arrival  at  New  Orleans  she 
was  recognized  by  the  Chevalier  d'Aubant,  who, 
while  seeking  service  of  Russia,  had  seen  her  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Suspecting  there  was  a  cause  for 
her  concealment,  the  chevalier  kept  a  discreet 
tongue.  He  made  a  friend  of  the  Princess's  faith- 
ful old  man-servant,  who  at  last  told  him,  in  con- 
fidence, that  they  were  about  to  open  a  plantation, 
but  were  in  doubt  as  to  their  ability  to  manage  it. 
The  chevalier  wanted  employment,  and  offered  his 
means  and  services,  which  were  gladly  accepted. 
During  the  progress  of  this  arduous  undertaking 
the  chevalier  had  little  intercourse  with  the 
Princess;  but  at  last  the  faithful  old  German  serv- 
ant died,  and  the  chevalier  became  more  inti- 
mate in  his  relations  with  the  Princess. 

One  day  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  avowed 
that  he  had  recognized  her  the  first  day  he  saw  her 
in  New  Orleans,  but  had  not  breathed  a  word  of 
the  matter  to  any  one.  The  Princess  then  gave 
him  a  history  of  her  unfortunate  marriage,  her 
civil  death,  and  flight,  and  begged  him  still  to 
preserve  her  secret.    This  he  promised. 

The  chevalier  was  an  amiable  gentleman,  and 
of  a  good  Ardennes  family,  and  in  due  time  he 
won  the  kindest  feelings  of  the  Princess.  Both 
were  exiles,  their  interests  were  common,  and  a 
marriage  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

United  heart  and  hand,  they  carried  on  the 
plantation  quite  successfully.  The  natural  good 
sense  of  the  Princess,  as  well  as  her  interest,  made 
her  lay  aside  all  pride  of  birth,  and  she  appeared 
to  her  servants  as  a  pattern  housewife.  In  due 
time  a  daughter  was  born  to  them,  and  their  hap 
piness  was  unalloyed.    After  about  fifteen  years 


of  colonial  life,  the  chevalier  became  afflicted 
with  a  disease  that  required  the  nicest  surgical 
treatment,  and  it  was  determined  to  sell  the  plan- 
tation and  go  to  Paris. 

Arrived  at  Paris,  the  chevalier  placed  himself 
under  medical  treatment,  the  family  occupying 
respectable  lodgings.  One  day  while  Madame 
d'Aubant  was  walking  in  a  public  garden,  with 
her  daughter,  they  were  discoursing  in  German. 
Suddenly  a  gentleman  turned  back,  gazed  into 
her  face  a  moment  and  then  saluted  her  humbly 
as  the  Princess  Charlotte.  It  was  the  great  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  then  in  the  service  of  France.  She 
impolred  him  to  preserve  her  secret.  The  marshal 
said  it  was  his  duty  at  least  to  inform  the  King. 
Madame  d'Aubant  begged  him  to  delay  at  least 
three  months,  which  the  marshal  at  last  promised. 

In  the  meantime  the  Chevalier  d'Aubant  re- 
covered, and,  applying  for  service  with  the  French 
East  India  Company,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Isle  of  France.  The  day  before  the  expiration 
of  the  three  months'  time  of  secrecy,  the  d'Aubant 
family  sailed. 

Marshal  Saxe  then  told  the  King  of  his  dis- 
covery, pronv'sc  of  secrecy,  and  the  sailing  of  the 
family.  The  King  at  once  wrote  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  informing  her  of  the  history  of  the 
younger  sister.  Although  the  two  countries  were 
then  at  war,  the  Queen  of  Hungary  returned  a 
letter  of  thanks,  inclosing  a  letter  to  her  sister,  in 
which  she  begged  the  long-mourned  sister  to  visit 
her.  Madame  d'Aubant  wrote  an  affectionate 
reply,  saying  that  nothing  should  ever  induce  her 
to  reassumc  royalty  or  part  with  her  husband  and 
child. 

Not  long  after,  the  chevalier  fell  a  victim  to  the 
climate  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Madame  d'Au- 
bant returned  to  Paris,  settling  finally  in  Brussels. 
Here,  enjoying  a  pension  of  sixty  thousand  florins 
from  the  House  of  Brunswick,  she  passed  her 
remaining  days  in  acts  of  piety  and  benevolence, 
and  died  at  an  extreme  old  age. 

Such  was  the  history  of  our  first  royal  resident  ; 
and  it  furnishes  another  proof  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction. 
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During  the  war  of  1812-14,  an  English  frigate 
sailed  down  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  anchored 
off  Davenport's  Neck,  a  point  of  land  in  the  town- 
ship, and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  village,  of 
New  Rochelle.  The  commander  of  the  vessel, 
thinking  some  poultry  and  a  little  fresh  meat, 
might  not  be  a  bad  addition  to  his  fare,  sent  a 
boat  ashore  in  charge  of  a  midshipman,  to  pur- 
chase from  the  inhabitants  such  fowls  and  flesh  as 
they  were  willing  to  dispose  of.  The  boat  party 
had  very  little  difficulty  in  procuring  all  the  pro- 
visions they  desired,  and  returned  to  their  boat 
after  a  short  absence.  Taking  the  oars,  they  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  ship,  but  had  scarcely  got  out 
of  the  cove  where  they  had  embarked,  when 
several  shots  were  fired  at  them  from  behind  the 
trees  that  grew  quite  thickly  on  shore  ;  the  volley 
wounded  an  officer  and  several  men.  Some  of  the 
marines  in  the  boat  returned  the  fire,  but  without 
perceptible  effect,  as  the  party  on  shore  was  pro- 
tected by  the  shrubbery.  The  commander,  upon 
hearing  of  the  affair,  threatened  to  burn  the  town, 
and  took  care  that  his  menace  should  reach  the 
ears  of  the  inhabitants. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  people  flew  to  arms ; 
companies  of  minute-men  were  formed  and  drilled ; 
a  guard  was  posted  to  watch  the  frigate,  and  give 
timely  notice  of  any  hostile  demonstration  on 
board  ;  all  the  rusty  muskets  that  had  been  hanging 
over  the  fireplaces  since  the  old  war,  were  taken 
down,  cleaned,  and  put  in  order.  Indeed,  the 
"  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six"  seemed  revived,  and  be- 
fore many  days,  a  force  of  respectable  numbers 
was  encamped  upon  the  shore,  expecting  momen- 
tarily to  be  attacked. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  de- 
scribe the  Neck  on  which  the  affair  occurred.  It 
is  a  tract  of  land  containing  several  hundred  acres, 
almost  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  creek, 
that  is  only  prevented  from  being  a  strait,  by  a 
narrow  causeway  a  few  yards  in  width.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  there  were  only  two  dwell- 
ing-houses on  the  Neck,  both  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  barns,  and  both  occupied  by  the  Da- 
venport family.  The  minute-men  were  quartered 
in  the  barns,  with  the  exception  that  a  large  party 
was  always  on  patrol  duty  on  the  Sound  side  of  the 
peninsula,  watching  the  movements  of  the  enemy. 
Several  days  passed  after  the  establishment  of  \ 


the  camp,  without  so  much  as  an  alarm;  but  the 
affair  was  not  destined  to  end  in  this  tame  manner. 
About  midnight,  and  while  the  moon  was  strug- 
gling with  some  c  louds,  the  time  to  relieve  the 
patrol  arrived.    The  camp  being  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  outpost,  some  little  time  elapsed 
between  the  relief  leaving  the  quarters  and  the 
return  of  the  former  guard ;  long  enough,  in  fact, 
for  the  sleepy  sentinel,  posted  in  front  of  one  of 
the  barns,  to  forget  that  they  would  return  at  all. 
He  was  aroused  from  his  half-slumbering  condition 
by  the  tramp  of  the  returning  patrol,  and,  glanc- 
ing up,  saw  the  half-obscured  rays  of  the  moon 
glistening  on  thei*  bayonets.    Mistaking  these  for 
the  enemy,  he  brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder  and 
pulled  the  trigger.    Luckily  for  the  party  it  was 
pointed  at,  it  was  not  loaded.    He  then  gave  the 
alarm,  with  shouts  that  soon  brought  the  entire 
force  around  him.    The  men  formed  hastily,  and 
an  officer  gave  the  word  to  fire  ;  but,  fortunately, 
most  of  the  guns  were  in  the  same  condition  as 
that  of  the  sentry  ;  so,  little  damage  was  done. 
Still  thinking  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  one 
brave  trooper  suggested  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
be  taken  prisoner  ;  so,  throwing  down  his  gun,  he 
departed.    In  less  than  a  minute  the  whole  army 
followed  his  example ;  even  the  patrol  joined  in 
the  general  rout ;  guns  were  abandoned,  knapsacks 
thrown  aside,  and   the  wildest  terror  reigned. 
Some,  thinking  it  too  far  to  go  around  by  the 
causeway,  plunged  into  the  water,  and  swam  or 
waded  to  the  main  shore.    A  number,  in  their 
mad  career,  came  in  contact  with  a  fence;  some 
tried  to  crawl  under,  while  others  jumped  on  the 
rails,  and  broke  them  down  on  those  beneath, 
with  such  violence  that  several  were  seriously  in- 
jured, and  one  or  two  killed  outright.    Such  was 
the  noble  battle  of  Davenport's  Neck.    The  ter- 
rified troops  were  received  in  the  village  with  the 
greatest  consternation,  and  many  families  packed 
up  their  effects,  and  were  miles  from  the  place  by 
daylight.    I  am  told  that  many  never  stopped 
running  until  they  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  left 
the  Palisades  between  them  and  their  pursuers — 
the  moonbeams  and  the  southerly  breeze.   He  was 
considered  a  brave  soldier,  indeed,  and  worthy  of 
promotion  who  stopped  running  insideof  five  miles. 
In  the  morning,  such  of  the  gallant  troopers  as 
could  be  found  were  rallied,  and  again  led  cau- 
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tiously  to  the  charge.  Slowly  they  proceeded  on 
their  return  march,  mistaking  every  fence-post  for 
a  British  grenadier,  and  expecting  to  receive  a 
volley  from  behind  every  cedar  bush.  However, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  to  their  old  quarters 
without  seeing  a  living  thing,  and  at  length  ap- 


proached the  shores  of  the  Sound  ;  but  they  saw 
nothing  more  formidable  than  a  flock  of  geese, 
floating  quietly  near  shore ;  indeed,  some  say  they 
were  even  mistaken  in  this,  and  that  they  only  saw 
themselves  reflected  in  the  water.  But  this  we  do 
not  credit. 


SPYING  OUT  A  WIFE. 


In  his  history  of  Henry  VII.,  Lord  Bacon  says, 
rather  quaintly,  "  When  the  king  was  very  ancient 
(a.d.  1505),  he  had  thoughts  of  marrying  the  young 
queen  of  Naples,  and  sent  three  ambassadors  with 
curious  and  exquisite  instructions,  for  taking  a 
survey  of  hir  person."  The  names  of  these  three 
ambassadors  were  Francis  Ma/sin,  James  Bray- 
brook,  and  John  Stile.  It  was  by  the  permission 
of  a  descendant  of  this  James  Braybrook  that  the 
"curious  and  exquisite  instructions"  of  which 
Lord  Bacon  speaks  came  to  be  published. 

The  three  ambassadors  were  not  to  travel  as  am- 
bassadors, but  as  though  for  their  own  enjoyment 
alone  ;  they  were,  however,  supplied  with  a  letter 
from  the  Princess  of  Wales  for  the  young  Queen 
of  Naples,  so  that  they  might  get  an  interview. 

Although  the  chief  reason  why  Henry  wished 
to  make  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Naples  his  wife 
was  doubtless  her  large  marriage-settlement,  yet 
he  was  not  unmindful  of  other  matters,  as  will  be 
seen,  for  we  will  now  quote  some  of  the  most 
amusing  of  the  "instruccions  geven  by  the  king's 
highness,  to  his  trusty  and  well  beloved  servants 
Franceys  Marsyn,  James  Braybroke,  and  John 
Stile,  shewing  howe  they  shall  ordre  theymsclf 
when  they  come  to  the  presence  of  the  old  quene 
of  Naples,  and  the  yong  quene  hir  doghter." 

Item  6.  Specially  to  marke  the  favor  of  hir 
visage,  whether  she  bee  paynted  or  not,  and 
whether  it  be  fatte  or  leene,  sharpe  or  rownde, 
and  whether  hir  countenance  bee  chicrfull,  and 
amyable,  frownyng  or  malincolyous,  stedfast  or 
light,  or  blushing  in  communication. 

Item  7.  To  note  the  clearness  of  her  skynnr. 

Item  8.  To  note  the  colours  of  hir  here. 

Item  9.  To  note  well  hir  ies,  browes,  teethe, 
and  lippes. 

Item  10.  To  marke  well  the  fassion  of  hir  nose, 
and  the  heithe  and  brede  of  hir  forehedde. 

Item  11.  Specially  to  note  hir  complexion. 

Item  12.  To  marke  hir  arms  whether  they  bee 
grete  or  small,  long  or  shorte. 


Item  13.  To  see  hir  hands  bare,  and  to  note  the 
fassion  of  theym,  whether  the  palm  of  hir  hand 
be  thikke  or  thynne,  and  whether  hir  hands  be 
fatte  or  leene,  long  or  shorte. 

Item  14.  To  note  hir  fyngers  whether  they  be 
longe  or  shorte,  small  or  grete,  brode  or  narrowe 
before. 

Item  15.  To  marke  whether  hir  nekke  be  longe 
or  shorte,  small  or  grete. 

Item  1 7.  To  marke  whether  there  appere  any 
here  about  hir  lippes  or  not. 

Item  18.  That  they  endevor  theym  to  speke 
with  the  sayd  yong  quene  fasting,  and  that  she 
may  telle  unto  theym  some  matter  at  lengthe,  and 
to  approache  as  nere  to  hir  mouthe  as  they  hon- 
estly maye,  to  thentent  that  they  maye  fele  the 
condicion  of  hir  brethe,  whether  it  be  swete  or 
not,  and  to  marke  at  every  time  when  they  speke 
with  hir,  if  they  fele  any  favor  of  spices,  rose 
waters,  or  muske,  by  the  brethe  of  hir  mouthe  or 
not. 

Item  19.  To  note  the  height  of  hir  stature,  and 
to  enquire  whether  she  were  any  slippars,  and  of 
what  height  hir  slippars  bee,  to  thentent  they  bee 
not  deccyved  in  the  veray  height  and  stature  of 
hir;  and  if  they  may  come  to  the  sight  of  hir  slip- 
pars,  then  to  note  the  fassion  of  her  foote. 

Item  22.  To  enquire  of  the  manner  of  hir  diet, 
and  whether  she  bee  a  grete  fedar  or  drynker,  and 
whether  she  drynketh  wyne,  or  water,  or  bothe. 

Besides  these  and  other  things  which  the  am- 
bassadors were  to  ascertain,  they  had  instructions 
to  get  a  "  conyng  paynter,"  that  he  might  take  a 
portrait  of  the  queen.  Their  rather  difficult  mis- 
sion seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  very  well 
fulfilled ;  but  it  did  not  result  in  the  marriage  of 
the  King  of  England  with  the  Queen  Dowager  of 
Naples,  for  when  Henry  discovered,  as  he  did 
from  his  messengers,  that  Ferdinand  had  changed 
the  queen's  marriage-settlement,  which  was  very 
large,  into  a  pension  for  life,  he  gave  up  the  idea 
of  a  union  with  her. 
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Mines  of  rare  old  literary  gems  have  we  often 
discovered  in  delving  amid  the  dusty  "  heaps  of 
rubbish"  at  "  book  auctions"  and  in  "second- 
hand book  stores."  Since  our  initiation  into  the 
editorial  fraternity,  we  have  been  so  occupied 
with  "making"  and  "doctoring"  new  books, 
that  the  opportunities  for  indulging  our  taste  for 
the  old  have  been  "  few  and  far  between."  Now, 
however,  that  we  are  the  editor  of  a  magazine  one 
of  whose  special  missions  it  is  to  reproduce  quaint 
and  curious  relics  of  days  long  past,  it  has  become 
one  of  our  duties  to  seek  and  study  the  "  musty  " 
literature  of  "  lang  syne" — and  this  part  of  our 
business  will  be  our  pleasure,  for  which  we  shall 
"love  to  steal  awhile  away  from  every  cumbering 
care."  Though  our  antiquarian  studies  lie  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  American  publications,  still  we  can- 
not shut  our  eyes  when  a  genuine  treasure  comes 
within  their  range  in  the  way  of  a  foreign  book, 
be  it  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German  or  "any 
otherwise."  When  tempted  from  the  path  of 
strict  duty,  into  working  foreign  mines,  we  shall 
"compound  the  felony"  by  offering  the  readers  of 
the  Monthly  a  share  of  the  precious  spoils. 

Among  the  quaintest  and  oddest  of  the  quaint 
and  odd  old  books  we  have  from  time  to  time 
discovered  amid  the  dusty  "heaps  of  rubbish" 
before  alluded  to,  none  was  quainter  or  odder  than 
one,  a  fragrant  of  which  we  secured  not  long  since 
at  the  extravagant  price  of  ten  cents.  We  cannot 
tell  the  name  or  age  of  the  book,  for  its  title-page 
and  many  succeeding  pages  have  passed  away.  It 
is  a  calendar,  or  year-book,  and  gives  under  each 
successive  date  the  names  of  certain  "  Saints"  to 
whom  the  day  is  sacred,  and  we  believe  the  day 
is  usually  the  one  on  which  the  saint  is  supposed 
to  have  died ;  but  this  we  cannot  affirm,  as  we  are 
not  booked  up  in  Roman  sanctology.  To  the 
record  of  the  names  are  appended  biographical  no- 
tices of  the  more  prominent  Saints. 

The  first  records  that  are  intact  are  under  the  date 
of  May  35th,  and  among  the  Saints  who  claim  that 
day  is  one  St  Aldhelm  or  Adhelm,  of  whom  we  are 
told  that  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury 
1  England),  and  that  he  was  the  first  Englishman 
who  "  cultivated  Eat  in  and  Saxon  poesye."  Be- 
sides numerous  other  saintly  practices,  he  was 
wont  to  recite  the  Psalter  at  night,  plunged  up  to 
the  shoulders  in  a  pond  of  water.    Of  course,  he 


worked  miracles:  on  one  occasion,  having  gone 
to  Rome,  he  was  called  upon  to  say  Mass  in  the 
Church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  when  having 
completed  the  service,  he  took  off  his  vestment; 
the  servitor  neglected  to  relieve  him  of  it ;  where- 
upon he  hung  it  upon  a  sunbeam,  and  it  remained, 
as  we  are  assured,  "  to  the  wonderfull  admyration 
of  the  behoulders." 


Portrait  of  St.  AvfatsriNB  of  Canterbury. 
[From  tbe  ancient  »  R*y»l  MSS."  in  the  British  MuKum.) 

Among  the  Saints  claimed  to  the  36th  of  May, 
the  most  notable  are  St.  Philip  Ncri  and  St.  Au- 
gustine of  Canterbury.  The  former  was  recluse 
when  a  child,  and  became  "  myraculously"  fervent. 
The  Divine  love  so  much  dilated  his  breast,  that 
the  gristle  which  joined  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs 
on  the  left  side  was  broken ;  which  allowed  the 
heart  and  the  larger  vessels  more  play  ;  in  thiscon- 
dition  he  lived  fifty  years.  So  fervent  was  he  that, 
during  his  devotions,  his  body  was,  without  his  vo- 
lition, raised  from  the  ground  "  some  yards  high." 

St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  whose  success  as  a 
missionary  to  England  in  the  early  times  of  King 
Ethelbert,  won  for  him  the  archiepiscopal  dignity, 
was  certainly  a  man  of  mark,  and  his  claims  to 
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distinction  rest  on  more  substantial  grounds  than 
the  many  miracles  he  is  accredited  with.  Of  the 
miracles  he  is  said  to  have  wrought,  we  will  cite 
but  one  :  In  the  course  of  his  missionary  travels, 
he  came  to  a  certain  town  the  inhabitants  of 
which  "  refused  hys  doctryne  and  precliyng  uterly, 
and  drove  hym  out  of  the  towne,  castyng  on  hym 
the  tayles  of  thornback,  or  lyke  fysshes,  wherefore 
hee  besought  Almyghty  Gode  too  shewe  hys 
jugement  on  them,  and  Gode  sent  too  them  a 
shamefull  toykn.  for  ye  chyldren  that  were  borne 
after  in  ye  playss  had  tayles,  as  it  is  sayd,  tyll 
they  had  repenttcd  them.  It  is  sayd  comynly  that 
thys  fyll  at  Strode  in  Kente.  but  blyssed  be  Gode, 
at  thys  daye  is  no  such  deformyte."  This  state- 
ment is  credited  to  the  famous  "  Golden  Legend." 

Under  the  date  of  May  37th,  the  most  eminent 
of  the  saints  mentioned  is  the  "Venerable  Bede," 
the  ecclesiastical  historian,  and  of  him  it  is  true, 
as  of  Augustine  of  Canterbury,  that  his  name  re- 


command  the 
itcrary  world, 


quires  no  recital  of  miracles  to 
respect  of  the  church  or  of  the 
while  some  of  those  attributed  to  him  are  well  cal- 
culated to  detract  from  a  fame  that  rests  on  lea 
substantial  grounds  than  that  of  Bede.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  told  that  when  he  had  become  blind, 
he  disired  on  one  occasion  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  preach ;  he  was  led  by  an  attendant  to  a  place 
where  a  great  many  stones  were  collected,  and  he, 
supposing  he  had  an  intelligent  audience,  delivered 
a  noble  discourse  ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  the 
stones  "  cryed  oute  and  sayde  '  Amen  t*  " 

May  31st  is  assigned  to  several  Saints,  and  one  of 
them  is  St.  Petronilla,  whose  name  is  the  feminine 
diminutive  of  Peter.  In  her  behalf  it  was  claimed 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  Apostle  Peter— 
this  claim  was  said  to  rest  on  strong  proofs,  and 
was  at  one  time  warmly  supported  by  ecclesiastics, 
but  in  after  years  the  Roman  Church  insisted  that 
she  was  only  the  spiritual  daughter  of  the  Apostle. 


AUCUsTINF'S  MONASTKRV.  CAMBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. 

This  monastery,  founded  by  Augustine,  hat  been  fnr  many  yean  a  ruin,  but  the  ruins  confirm  the  claim  that  it  was  in  it*  palmy  day*  not 
only  an  immense  but  a  grand  establishment ;  it  derive*  additional  Importance  from  the  fact  that  it  became  the  burial-place  of  the  great 
Christian  apo«.tle  to  England. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness"  "  Kissing  the  Rod"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  VIII.      A  REVELATION. 

ALTHOUGH  the  younger  and  the  bolder  villain 
slept  through  the  night  following  the  commission 
of  his  latest  antHworst  crime,  his  accomplice,  hard- 
ened as  he  had  been  by  years  of  wickedness,  was 
unable  sufficiently  to  stifle  his  conscience  and  his 
fears  to  allow  him  to  get  the  repose  which  he  stood 
so  much  in  need  of.  When  Heath  retired  to  rest, 
Captain  Studley  once  more  took  up  his  position  by 
his  daughter's  bedside,  where  he  remained,  vainly 
endeavoring  to  compose  himself  to  slumber ;  now 
succeeding  so  far  as  to  drop  off  into  a  state  almost 
of  forgetfulness,  from  which  he  would  be  aroused 
by  the  overbalancing  of  his  nodding,  wearied  head, 
or,  worse  still,  by  a  loud  shrill  cry  resounding  in 
his  ears.  He  would  start  up,  look  arouud,  and 
find  all  quiet — Anne,  with  the  influence  of  the 
sleeping-draught  still  on  her,  lying  motionless  in 
the  bed,  her  breathing  coming  regularly  through 
her  parted  lij>s,  her  eyelids  not  quite  closed,  her 
face  very  pale,  but  placid  and  motionless.  With- 
out, no  sound  broke  the  intense  stillness,  and 
Studley,  after  rubbing  his  eyes,  and  straining  his 
ears,  would  again  settle  himself  in  the  chair,  pull- 
ing his  dressing-gown  lightly  around  him,  and 
dropping  off  into  another  fitful  slumber,  from  which 
bewould  again  be  similarly  aroused.  Later  on,  in 
the  early  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  it  seemed  as 
though  sleep  were  no  longer  jxwsiblc  to  him.  He 
sat  upright  in  the  chair,  staring  straight  before  him, 
recognizing  at  last  the  impossibility  of  shutting  out 
from  his  mental  vision  the  horrible  scene  of  the 
previous  day.  Do  what  he  would,  he  could  not 
tarn  his  thoughts  in  any  other  direction;  it  was 
there  present  to  him,  with  many  a  detail  such  as 
he  had  not  noticed  at  the  time,  such  as  perhaps  had 
never  existed,  obtruding  itself  upon  him.  No  fear 
of  the  consequences  alarmed  him  ;  he  was  wholly 
fascinated  and  entranced  in  what  was  passing 
through  his  mind,  a  recollection  so  vivid  that  he 
finally  arose,  staggering  from  his  seat,  with  the  sweat 
standing  in  huge  drops  on  his  brow,  and  locked 
the  door — with  the  idea  of  keeping  out  something, 
he  knew  not  what,  which  was  making  its  way  up 


In  the  reaction  following  the  excitement,  the 
sleep  which  he  had  so  long  sought  came  upon  him, 
deep,  heavy,  and  stertorous,  and  held  him  in  its 
grasp  until  he  was  aroused  by  the  sharp  clattering 
of  the  gate-bell.  At  the  first  instant  of  returning 
consciousness  he  gazed  around  him  as  though  in 
doubt  where  he  was;  at  the  second,  he  knew  all, 
and  the  thought  at  once  flashed  across  him  that 
»Danby  had  been  missed,  and  that  the  police  were 
already  at  the  gate.  A  moment's  reflection  dis- 
pelled this  fear,  and  when  the  bell  rang  again, 
after  a  glance  at  Anne  to  assure  himself  that  she 
still  slept,  Studley  descended  the  stairs,  casting  a 
hurried  look  into  the  dining-room,  the  door  of 
which  stood  open,  and  crossing  the  garden,  opened 
the  gate.  The  early  visitor  was  the  servant-girl, 
who  had  come  to  ask  after  Miss  Studley,  and  to 
say  that  her  mother  had  some  washing  to  do,  but 
would  be  in  attendance  by  noon.  The  captain 
informed  the  girl  that  Miss  Studley  had  taken  a 
sleeping-draught  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
chemist,  and  had  slept  quietly  through  the  night, 
that  noon  would  probably  be  quite  soon  enough 
for  Mrs.  Marks  to  assume  her  position  as  nurse, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  if  the  girl  would  call  at 
Dr.  Blatherwick's,  and  ask  him  to  see  Miss  Studley 
as  soon  as  possible.  All  this  being  settled,  the 
girl  took  her  leave,  and  the  captain  turned  towards 
the  house. 

"Half-past  ten,"  he  said  to  himself,  after  con- 
sulting his  watch.  "  Blatherwick  will  have  gone 
on  his  morning  rounds  and  will  not  get  the  message 
until  his  return.  That  will  give  me  plenty  of  time 
to  have  it  all  out  with  Anne  before  he  comes  here. 
She  has  slept  very  long,  and — there  could  have 
been  nothing  in  that  draught  which  Heath  brought 
in?  No  1  I  remember  now,  he  tasted  it  himself 
to  prove  its  innocence  !  If  she  does  not  awake  soon 
of  her  own  accord,  I  must  arouse  her.  It  is  most 
I  important  to  find  out  how  much  she  really  saw, 
and  what  she  intends  doing  about  it.  Anyhow, 
we  must  clear  out  of  this  !  I  wish  I  had  never 
seen  the  place  ;  I  had  a  presentiment  about  it  from 
the  first.  I  recollect  saying  I  thought  it  was  a 
damp,  slimy,  cut-throat  kind  of  crib  when  I  first 
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saw  it,  without  any  idea  my  words  would  have 
turned  out  so  correct  I  Heath  over-ruled  me  then, 
as  he  does  in  everything,  and  I  dare  say  he  was 
right  in  saying  that  we  should  never  find  a  quieter 
neighborhood,  or  one  where — Let  us  hope  the 
quiet  won't  be  broken  for  the  next  few  days  !  that 
fellow's  cursed  temper  has  upset  the  plans  of 
months  1" 

And  the  captain  stamj>ed  his  foot  with  rage  and 
vexation  as  he  remembered  the  money  and  the 
jewels  which  but  twenty-four  hours  before  were  in 
his  keeping,  and  which  in  the  flurry  and  agitation 
consequent  upon  what  had  been  done,  he  had  suf- 
fered to  be  taken  from  him,  and  carried  off.  The 
captain  had  often  had  occasion  to  curse  his  want 
of  nerve,  but  never  previously  had  it  committed 
him  so  deeply.  The  fact  of  being  an  accessory  in 
a  crime  of  such  magnitude,  which  had  hitherto  so 
seriously  disturbed  him,  almost  vanished  from  his 
mind,  as  he  recollected  the  blind  obedience  with 
which  he  had  assented  to  Heath's  proposition  that 
the  booty  which  had  been  acquired  with  so  much 
trouble  and  danger,  should  be  taken  away  to  some 
locality,  then  unknown  to  him,  and  to  which  he 
would  always  have  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  access. 

It  was  done,  now,  and  could  not  be  helped — 
that  was  his  first  consolation  as  he  went  up  stairs 
again. 

All  silent  in  the  bedroom  still ;  that  draught 
must  surely  have  been  of  extra  power !  No  !  as 
he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  Anne's  eyes  opened 
slowly,  and  rested  on  him  looking  down  at  her. 

No  nervousness,  no  start,  not  a  quiver  in  her 
eyelids.  A  faint  flush  rose  on  her  cheeks  and 
throat,  but  died  away  as  quickly  as  it  had* come. 
She  lay  there  motionless,  but  awake,  with  her  at- 
tentive eyes  fixed  upon  her  father. 

It  was  he  who  grew  uneasy  under  that  searching 
gaze.  "Awake  at  last,  Anne  !"  he  said,  bending 
over  her;  "how  do  find  yourself  now?  You've 
had  a  long  sleep  of  it !" 

"I  am  quite  well,"  she  replied,  raising  her 
head,  and  speaking  in  her  usual  calm  voice  ;  "  have 
I  slept  long?" 

"A  great  many  hours,  but  not  too  many!" 
said  the  captain;  "a  good  long  sleep  was  necessary 
foryou,  Anne  !  You've  been  ill — you  know  that  ?  " 

"  No !  I  did  not  know  that,  I  do  not  know  it 
now!  And  yet,"  she  continued,  sinking  her 
voice  to  a  whisper,  "  I  know  all  that  has  happened, 
father!  I  remember  everything  !" 


As  his  ear  caught  these  words,  the  captain,  who 
was  stooping  over  the  bed,  rose  abruptly  and 
closed  the  door.  Then,  returning  to  his  former 
position,  with  an  anxious  expression  on  his  face, 
which  he  strove  in  vain  to  conceal,  and  with  a 
desperate  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  infuse  a 
jaunty  tone  into  his  voice,  he  said,  "1  do  not 
know  that  anything  particular  has  happened, 
Anne  !  You  really  have  been  ill,  and  are  i>o*sibly 
under  the  influence  of  the  fever!" 

She  raised  herself  on  her  elbow,  and,  leaning 
towards  him,  said  ;  in  the  same  low  tone,  "  Was  it 
under  the  influence  of  fever  that  I,  standing  at  the 
window,  saw  Walter  Danby  stabbed  to  the  heart 
by  Mr.  Heath,  as  you  stood  by?  I  saw  that  foul 
act  committed,  father;  that  base,  treacherous, 
cowardly  deed  was  done  before  my  eyes  !  I  re- 
member nothing  further ;  I  may  have  been  ill,  as 
you  say,  I  have  a  dull  numbing  pain  in  my  head 
still ;  I  do  not  know  what  day  it  is,  what  length 
of  time  has  elapsed  since  I  fainted,  but  I  do  know 
that  I  saw  murder  done,  and  I  thank  God  I  am 
alive  to  avenge  it  !  " 

"  Hush,  Anne  !  "  cried  the  captain,  holding  up 
his  hand  in  warning;  "for  Heaven's  sake  keep 
silence  !  " 

"For  Heaven's  sake?"  she  repeated,  shaking 
her  head  sadly;  "do  you  invoke  Heaven,  after 
witnessing  such  a  crime,  without  an  attempt  to 
prevent  it?" 

"  What  was  I  to  do?"  said  the  captain,  dog- 
gedly.   "I  couldn't  I  don't  know  what 

you're  talking  about,"  he  muttered,  suddenly 
changing  his  tactics;  "  the  delirium  hasn't  passed 
away  yet,  I  fancy  !" 

"Ah,  father!"  said  Anne,  stretching  out  her 
hands  appealingly,  "why  attempt  to  bewilder  me 
anymore  ?  If  an  angel  were  to  come  from  Heaven 
to  testify  to  the  truth  of  what  I  saw,  my  own  cer- 
tainty of  having  seen  it  would  not  be  greater  ! 
Rather  make  such  amends  as  you  can  for  your 
cowardice  " 

"  My  cowardice,  Anne?"  interrupted  the  cap- 
tain. 

"Was  it  not  cowardice?  What  else  could  it 
have  l>ecn  which  prevented  you  from  interposing 
between  a  man,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  unarmed, 
and  his  assassin?" 

"It  was  done  in  an  instant,  before  I  could  in- 
terfere !  I  had  no  notion  of  what  was  coming," 
muttered  the  captain,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 
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41  It  was  done  in  an  instant  ;  but  it  was  no  less 
murder,  base,  treacherous,  cowardly  murder!" 
cried  the  girl,  raising  her  voice.  "  You  had  no 
notion  of  what  was  coming,  you  say  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve you."  Life  can  be  little  enough  to  me  for 
the  future ;  but  I  would  pray  to  be  taken  at  once, 
if  I  thought  otherwise.  But,  then,  all  the  more 
reason  for  you  to  join  with  me  in  denouncing  the 
murderer." 

"What!"    cried   Studley,   staggering  back, 
aghast  ;  "do  you  think  of  doing  that  ?" 

"  What  else  could  be  done?"  said  Anne,  sitting 
upright  in  the  bed,  with  her  eyes  wide  open,  and 
her  hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders.  "  Father, 
do  you  imagine,  for  an  instant,  that  I  could  live 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  man  who  murdered 
Walter  Danby  was  unpunished  ?  We  have  been 
together  so  little  that  you  have  no  idea  of  my 
character,  and  take  me  probably  for  the  quiet, 
long-suffering,  little-saying  person  I  have  always 
seemed  to  you.  If  so,  you  could  scarcely  be  more 
widely  wrong." 

"  Have  you  thought  what  would  happen,  if  you 
were  to  take  such  a  step  as  that  you  have  just 
named?"  asked  the  captain,  drawing  a  chair  to 
the  bedside  and  seating  himself. 

"  Mr.  Heath  would  try  to  kill  me,  perhaps,  as 
he  kdled  Walter  !  But  then,  at  least,"  she  said, 
with  rising  scorn,  "  you  would  interfere !  Not 
that  I  fear  him  !"  she  cried.  "  If  he  is  here,  and 
dares  to  see  me,  I  would  tell  him  exactly  what  I 
have  told  you  !" 

"There  would  be  other  consequences  besides 
that  which  you  have  named,"  said  Studley,  quietly. 
"Heath  is  not  here,  and  you  will  never  sec  him 
again — at  least,  I  think  not  ?" 

"I  will  see  him  in  the  dock  at  the  Berks  As- 
sizes," said  Anne. with  intense  earnestness,  "and 
my  evidence  shall  send  him  thence  to  execution." 

"Then  you  will  send  your  father  at  the  same 
time,"  said  Studley,  looking  steadily  at  her. 
"You  must  be  prepared  for  that,  Anne  !" 

"You,  father?  You  had  no  hand  in  this  foul 
deed,  if  you  did  not  interfere  in  time  to  prevent 
it  I"  she  said,  in  astonishment. 

"  1  An  accessory  before  the  fact'  is  the  technical 
term  for  a  person  in  my  position,  and  death  is  the 
inevitable  penalty,"  said  the  captain,  deliberately. 
"You  must  be  prepared  for  that  result,  so  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  before  you  take  any  move  in  the 


"But,  father,  I,  who  was  the  witness  of  the 
frightful  scene — I,  who  saw  it  all,  would  tell  them 

that  you  were  innocent,  and  that  he  alone  " 

"Look  here,  Anne!"  said  Studley,  suddenly 
bringing  his  hand  down  heavily  on  the  bed; 
"  There  must  be  an  end  to  this  foolery  !" 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  wonder,  and  saw  that 
his  brows  were  knitted  and  his  teeth  set. 

"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,"  he  con- 
tinued "and  now  seems  to  me  about  the  fittest 
time  for  saying  it.  You  must  have  known  it 
sooner  or  later ;  and  perhaps  it  is  better  that  you 
should  hear  it  from  me,  than  from  any  other  per- 
son. You  say  rightly  that  we  have  been  thrown 
together  very  little ;  but  that  we  have  been  kept 
apart  was  as  much  out  of  kindness  to  you  as  out 
of  policy  on  my  part.  From  the  same  mingled 
motives,  I  had  arranged,  as  you  know,  that  your 
being  here  should  be  but  a  temporary  measure, 
and  that  our  lives  in  future  should  be  as  distinct 
as  they  have  been  hitherto.  What  has  happened 
has  changed  those  plans,  and  what  may  become 
of  either  of  us  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But,  in  the 
humor  in  which  I  find  you  now,  it  is  advisable 
that  you  should  know  that,  in  denouncing  Heath, 
you  denounce  me,  and  that  though  it  is  perfectly 
true  that  I  had  no  act  or  part  in  this  crime,  I  am 
so  bound  up  with  him  in  others,  as  to  be  entirely 
at  his  mercy  !" 

"You,  father?"  she  murmured,  falling  back — 
"  you,  implicated  in  crime!" 

Anne's  horror  at  the  revelation  seemed  to  have 
no  effect  upon  her  father.  There  was  a  temporary 
resumption  of  his  old  jaunty  manner  as  he  said, 

"  I  have  endeavored,  not  unsuccessfully,  to 
keep  the  knowledge  from  you  ;  but  the  fact  is  so, 
nevertheless."  As  he  marked  the  freezing  look 
of  horror  stealing  over  his  daughter's  face, 
however,  he  changed  his  tone.  "  It  is  true,"  he 
said,  doggedly,  "  and  has  been  true  for  years." 

"Ah,  father  I"  whispered  Anne,  "  you  are  say- 
ing this  to  try  me?  I  am  weak,  far  weaker  than 
I  thought.    Spare  me,  I  implore  you!" 

"I  speak  in  order  that  you  may  spare  me  I"  said 
Studley,  with  a  kind  of  savage  frankness.  "You 
have  been  brought  up  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  had  a  father,  but  with  scarcely  anything  more. 
How  I  lived  you  were  never  told,  for  the  best  of 
reasons.  No  one  knew  but  myself,  and  it  did  not 
suit  me  to  take  you  into  my  confidence  then,  though 
it  does  now.    I  was  recommended  to  leave  the 
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army,  and,  following  the  principle  adopted  by  the 
well-bred  dog,  I  went  before  I  was  kicked  out. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  gambling  in  the 
regiment,  and  I  had  been  particularly  lucky,  so 
lucky  as  to  give  rise  to  unfavorable  comments, 
and  after  an  interview  with  the  colonel,  I  thought 
it  better  to  send  in  my  papers.  Your  mother  was 
alive  then,  and  I  soon  found  out  she  had  dis- 
covered what  had  occurred ;  not  that  she  ever 
mentioned  it  to  me,  but  I  felt  certain  of  it.  Other 
people,  who  had  neither  the  same  reason  nor  the 
same  desire  to  keep  it  quiet,  came  to  know  it,  and 
very  soon  I  found  that  the  world's  cold  shoulder 
was  turned  towards  me.  If  that  had  not  been  so 
just  then,  my  whole  life  might  have  been  differ- 
ent; for  I  was  young  at  the  time,  and  easily  im- 
pressed, and  your  mother,  without  showing  her 
hand  in  any  way,  did  what  she  could  to  keep  me 
straight.  But  when  I  found  myself  cut,  right  and 
left,  my  back  was  up,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  had 
the  name  of  being  a  swindler — ah  !  you  may  hang 
your  head,  and  put  up  your  hands  to  your  ears, 
but  that's  what  they  called  me — I  might  as  well 
have  some  of  the  profits.  It's  not  a  nice  story," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  and  there's  very 
little  variety  in  it.  I  think  I  kept  tolerably  quiet 
until  I  lost  your  mother ;  but,  after  that,  I  grew 
reckless,  and  the  more  I  was  talked  of  the  better  I 
liked  it.  I  was  part-proprietor  of  a  gambling-house 
in  Paris,  and  another  in  Brussels,  and  was  con- 
sidered by  the  foreign  police  to  be  the  sharpest 
and  cleverest  Englishman  they  had  ever  met." 

The  captain's  voice  had  a  kind  of  triumphant  ring 
in  it  as  he  recounted  his  exploits,  and  he  was 
apparently  too  much  occupied  in  his  reminiscences 
to  notice  that  Anne  had  thrown  herself  prone 
upon  the  pillow,  and  that  so  much  of  her  face  as 
could  be  seen  was  burning  with  shame. 

"Just  about  that  time,"  he  continued,  "I  fell 
in  with  Heath,  and  I  soon  found  that,  whatever  I 
may  have  thought  of  my  own  skill,  I  was  not  to 
be  compared  to  him.  I  was  the  older  man,  but  in  a 
short  time  he  acquired  a  complete  ascendancy 
over  me.  For  years  I  have  been  less  his  con- 
federate or  accomplice  than  his  slave,  going  here 
or  there  at  his  command,  and  doing  everything  he 
desired.  It  was  at  his  instigation  I  took  this 
cursed  house ;  it  was  by  his  advice  I  was  going  to 
send  you  out  as  a  governess,  in  order  that  your 
presence  here  might  not  interfere  with  his  plans." 

"  Would  it  be  impossible  to  break  these  bonds  ?" 
asked  Anne,  without  raising  her  face. 


"  Wholly  impossible,  and  now  more  impossible 
than  ever!"  said  Studley.  "  I  would  have  liked 
to  free  myself  years  ago,  but  I  could  hit  upon  no 
plan.  I  am  bound  to  that  man,  body  and  soul, 
for  life.  I  must  fall  when  he  falls  !  Do  you  now, 
in  the  full  knowledge  of  that  fact,  propose  to  de- 
nounce him  as  a  murderer?" 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes.  Then 
Anne  said,  in  a  broken  voice, 

"  No,  father,  after  what  you  have  said,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  forego  my  vengeance.  Mr.  Heath  is 
quite  safe,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  You  speak  with  remarkable  prudence  and 
discretion,  Anne!"  said  the  captain,  bending 
forward,  and  laying  his  hands  on  his  daughter's 
head. 

"  Don't  touch  me!"  she  cried,  shrinking  aside. 
"  I — I  did  not  mean  that,  but — I  am  still  weak 
and  nervous.  What  you  have  told  me  now  has 
completely  stunned  me.  I  knew— I  could  guess- 
that  your  life  had  been  unsettled,  but  I  had  no 
idea  that  it  had  been  criminal.  What  my  future 
existence  will  be,  with  that  knowledge  upon  me, 
I  cannot  imagine." 

"  I  intended  to  have  kept  it  from  you."  said 
Studley,  "and  I  should  not  have  told  you  now, 
if  I  had  not  been  obliged.  But  when  you  talked 
of  denouncing  Heath  it  was  time  for  me  to  speak, 
for  our  interests  are  so  bound  up  together,  that 
where  one  goes  the  other  must  go  too.  I  don't 
wonder  at  your  horror  at  what  he  has  done ;  I  felt 
the  same,  and  I  would  have  prevented  him  had  it 
been  possible.  But  it  was  not  possible,  and  what 
we  have  got  to  do  now  is  to  make  the  best  of  it." 

"What  you  order  me  to  do  will  be  done,"  said 
Anne;  "only  one  thing  I  implore  you.  Keep  that 
man  out  of  my -sight !" 

"  You  shan't  see  him,  my  dear  !"  said  Studley, 
reassuringly;  "he  has  gone  away,  and  will  be 
away  some  time  ;  and  as  to  my  '  orders,'  they  can 
very  easily  be  obeyed.  Jane  has  gone  home.  I 
told  her  you  had  fever,  and  she  was  afraid  to  stop; 
but  her  mother  will  becoming  here  presently, and 
to  her  and  the  doctor,  whom  I  also  expect,  you 
must  play  the  part  of  an  invalid.  You  under- 
stand ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  said  Anne.  "  My  life  hencefor- 
ward is  to  be  one  course  of  deception,  and  the 
part  is  easily  undertaken." 

"Your  looks  couldn't  be  better — I  mean  better 
for  our  purpose,"  said  the  captain,  examining  her 
with  a  critical  eye.  "  Pale,  languid,  and  distraite. 
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exactly  the  effect  that  is  required.  I  need  not 
warn  you  not  to  talk  much,  for  you're  always 
silent  and  reserved,  and  when  they  ask  you  ques- 
tions give  general  answers — head  hot,  sense  of 
languor,  depression,  you  know  the  sort  of  thing!" 

"  I  know  it  well  enough,"  said  Anne,  with  a 
shudder;  "  there  will  be  but  little  need  of  decep- 
tion so  far." 

"There's  a  ring,"  said  the  captain;  "the 
nurse,  no  doubt !  Now  just  one  final  word.  Don't 
let  her  leave  your  room  on  any  pretext.  It  is  most 
essential  that  she  should  not  go  prying  about  the 
house,  as  such  women  generally  do.  I  shall  be 
down  stairs  and  shall  probably  hear  her  if  she 
attempts  to  come  down,  but  you  must  prevent  her 
in  the  first  instance.  The  bell  again  !  Don't 
forget  what  I  have  just  said  !" 

But  little  skill  would  have  been  required  to 
deceive  the  nurse,  a  kindly,  motherly  woman,  who 
called  Anne  "my  dear,"  and  whose  principal 
idea  of  fulfilling  her  functions  was  to  manufacture 
a  very  raspy  and  gritty  kind  of  gruel,  and  to  go 
to  sleep.  Her  power  of  compelling  slumber  under 
difficulties  was  truly  marvelous,  and  even  when  her 
energies  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  gruel-making, 
she  would  pause  in  the  act  of  stirring,  and  drop 
gently  off,  spoon  in  hand.  Her  daughter  had 
spoken  to  her  of  Anne's  kindness  and  sweet  nature, 
and  the  old  woman  was,  when  awake,  as  tender 
with  her  patient  as  if  she  had  been  her  child. 
And  Anne,  in  her  state  of  .agitation  and  wretched- 
ness, found  inexpressible  comfort  in  looking  at 
the  calm  old  wrinkled  face  with  its  decorous  sur- 
rounding of  snow-white  hair,  and  in  listening  to 
the  tones  of  the  pleasant  homely  voice. 

Liter  in  the  day  came  Dr.  Blatherwick,  in  his 
green  gig,  with  the  wall-eyed  white  horse,  so  well 
known  for  twenty  miles  around.  A  rotund,  rubi- 
cund little  man,  Dr.  Blatherwick,  always,  when 
on  professional  visits,  dressed  in  solemn  black, 
with  a  bunch  of  gold  seals  hanging  just  beneath 
his  waistcoat,  as  the  only  relief  to  his  sombre  ap- 
pearance ;  but  much  given,  when  off  duty,  to  the 
wearing  of  a  pot-hat  and  an  old  suit  of  dittoes,  and 
sitting  in  a  punt  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  at- 
tended by  his  factotum.  Dr.  Blatherwick  had  an 
idea  that  the  treatment  of  lunacy  was  his  forte, 
and  h<  had  persuaded  the  friends  of  a  poor  harm- 
lew  creature  to  yield  him  up  as  a  patient.  The 
little  doctor  believed  implicitly  in  "  the  power  of 
the  eye,"  and  declared  that  by  that  power  he  had 


completely  tamed  the  poor  wretch  who  was  so 
constantly  subjected  to  it ;  the  fact  being  that  the 
lunatic  was  a  mild  being,  whom  nothing  but  the 
insults  of  the  rude  street  boys,  who  put  out  their 
tongues  at  him,  and  pulled  his  coat  when  he  took 
his  walks  abroad,  could  arouse  out  of  mental.torpor. 
Even  on  his  other  patients  the  doctor  was  in  the 
habit  of  trying  his  power,  declaring  that  he  could 
arrive  at  an  accurate  diagnosis  with  a  single  glance. 
"Hal"  he  exclaimed,  laying  his  head  on  one 
side  like  a  bird,  and  looking  at  Anne.  "  Skin  dry, 
cheeks  drawn,  eyes  suffused,  lips  set  in  fever! 
Quality  not  pronounced,  able  to  tell  next  visit." 

"  You  find  it  fever,  as  I  mentioned  I  thought, 
doctor,"  said  Studley.  "  She  must  be  kept  quiet, 
I  suppose?"  » 

"Perfect  quiet,  rest,  barley-water,  dry  toast, 
medicine  which  I  will  send  her !  What  should  I  say 
the  cause?  Impossible  to  say.  Only  just  come  home, 
has  she  !  Where  from — Hamj)stead  ?  Explained 
at  once — sudden  change  from  dry  air  to  moist  air, 
from  bracing  to  relaxing — quite  enough  to  cause 
this  illness.  No  danger,  nothing  to  alarm  yourself 
about,  see  her  to-morrow.  Good  day,  captain  ! 
ho;x:  you'll  give  us  another  reading  this  winter — 
shall  never  forget  'Charged  the  Six  Hundred' — 
capital  !  excellent  !"  and  the  little  doctor  hurried 
off  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  hour  or  two's  fishing 
that  afternoon. 

The  captain  busied  himself  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  until  the  evening.  He  went  through  a 
vast  accumulation  of  papers,  with  a  great  deal  of 
care,  burning  and  destroying  many  of  them.  He 
looked  through  his  guns  and  fishing  tackle,  greased 
his  fishing  boots,  passed  in  review  his  sticks  and 
whips,  and  generally  "tidied  up"  his  den.  His 
occupation  did  not  take  him  into  the  dining-room ; 
indeed,  he  very  carefully  eschewed  that  depart 
ment,  eating  the  steak  which  he  broiled  for  him- 
self in  the  kitchen  where  it  was  cooked.  The 
dining-room  door  was  closed  when  the  doctor 
paid  his  second  visit — he  had  had  capital  sport  in 
the  punt,  and  looked  around  in  his  fishing-clothes — 
and  when  he  put  his  hand  on  the  handle,  and  pre- 
pared to  go  in  to  write  a  prescription,  Captain 
Studley  deftly  shunted  him  into  the  den,  where, 
as  he  said,  ])ens  and  ink  were  handy.  The  doctor 
found  his  patient  much  in  the  same  state,  declined 
to  specify  the  exact  kind  of  fever,  but  rejected  the 
captain's  suggestion  of  "intermittent"  with  the 
greatest  BCOm. 
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When  he  had  seen  the  doctor  out,  and  locked 
the  garden  gate  behind  him,  the  captain  made  his 
way  to  his  daughter's  room,  and  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  relieving  the  nurse  from  any  further  at- 
tendance that  night.  The  old  woman  expressed 
her  perfect  willingness  to  sit  up,  but  the  captain 
was  peremptory,  telling  her  that  if  the  illness 
lasted,  all  her  strength  would  be  needed,  and  in- 
sisting on  her  retiring  to  the  room  until  lately 
occupied  by  her  daughter,  which  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  house. 

As  the  sound  of  her  retreating  footsteps  died 
away  the  captain  drew  his  chair  to  the  bedside, 
and  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"You're  doing  it  very  well,  my  dear,  very  well, 
indeed  ;  but  to-morrow  you  must  l>e  worse.  I've 
been  thinking  it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  us 
to  keep  up  this  fiction  for  some  days,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  do  so,  you  must  be  decidedly  worse 
to-morrow,  please.  A  little  more  restlessness 
would  be  effective,  I  think,  and  perhaps  now  and 
then  a  touch  of  delirium.  It  is  a  great  comfort  to 
think  that  in  your  doctor  and  nurse  you  have  two 
worthy  but  perfectly  idiotic  people,  who  could 
be  fooled  by  a  far  less  skillful  person  than  your- 
self." 

"  I  will  do  what  you  wish."  said  Anne,  "  though 
you  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulty  1  As  I  lie  here, 
my  whole  brain  is  on  fire  !  All  that  1  have  seen, 
all  that  you  have  told  me,  all  that  I  dread  in  the 
future,  occupies  my  mind  !  Sometimes  1  feel  that 
I  can  contain  myself  no  longer,  and  that  if  I  do 
not  speak  I  shall  go  mad  !  Father,  will  you  not 
help  me  in  this  strait !  Think  of  what  I  have  to 
bear,  and  have  some  mercy  .on  me  I" 

"  Hush,  Anne  t  a  little  lower !  these  old  women 
sometimes  have  horribly  quick  ears  !"  said  the  cap- 
tain, raising  his  hand.  "  I-don't  see  what  could 
be  done,  or  how  I  could  help  you  !" 

"  By  taking  me  away  from  this  dreadful  place,  far 
away  and  at  once,"  said  she,  raising  herself  in  the 
bed,  and  speaking  with  earnest  rapidity.  "  Let  us 
go,  you  and  I,  far  away  to  some  place  where  we 
shall  be  out  of  the  reach  of  that  man,  and  where 
we  might  have  more  chance  of  forgetting  him,  and 
his  dreadful  associations  !  Father,  will  you  do 
that  for  me,  will  you  take  me  away?" 

"Well,  I  could  not  say  for  certain,  without  a 
good  deal  of  consideration,  Anne,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, after  a  pause.  "There  is  no  particular 
reason  why  we  should  stop  here,  anil  I  should  be 


certainly  glad  to  get  away  from  Heath — for  a  time 
at  least." 

"  Forever,  father  1  Your  most  earnest  wish  must 
be  to  have  done  with  him  forever  I"  said  Anne, 
sinking  back. 

"Well,  perhaps  you're  right,  Anne,  and  I'll 
certainly  think  of  what  you've  said.  Try  and  get 
to  sleep  now,  my  dear ;  you've  had  a  long  and  a 
very  anxious  day  1" 

"  Quite  impossible,"  the  captain  muttered  to 
himself,  when  he  had  made  sure  Anne  had  yielded 
to  the  fatigue,  and  was  in  her  first  sleep.  "No 
moving  from  here  for  me!  Sup|>osing  Danby  to 
have  been  missed,  and  traced,  even  a  portion  of 
the  way,  to  this  house,  if  suspicion  and  detection 
are  to  be  averted,  it  can  only  be  done  by  my  re- 
maining on  the  spot  !" 

CHAPTER  IX.     ACTIVE  AND  INTELLIGENT. 

For  two  whole  days  the  little  household  at  Lod- 
donford  remained  in  much  the  same  state,  the  only 
difference  being  that  Anne  Studley's  simulated 
illness  began  to  assume  somewhat  of  a  real  charac- 
ter ;  the  frightful  mental  pressure  under  which  she 
was  laboring  had  its  effect,  and  symptoms  of  fever, 
of  a  mild  type  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  cause  the 
keenest  anxiety  to  her  father,  made  their  appear- 
ance. The  captain's  watch  was  unduly  prolonged, 
and,  even  when  relieved  by  the  nurse,  he  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  take  his  proper  allowance 
of  rest,  but  was  constantly  Milting  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  sick  chamber  and  his  own,  nervously 
watching  the  invalid's  state  and  Inquiring  as  to 
her  progrCSSt  in  the  fear  lest  some  unguarded  word 
should  have  esca|)ed  her  lips.  In  the  worst  phases 
of  her  illness,  however,  Anne  managed  to  main- 
tain her  self-control,.and  neither  Dr.  Blatherwick, 
who  visited  her  twice  daily,  and  who  was  really 
anxious  about  her,  or  the  nurse,  heard  anything 
that  might  not  be  reasonably  expected  from  a 
patient  in  her  condition. 

The  captain,  moreover,  had  another  source  of 
perturbation.  Shut  up  in  the  cottage,  which  he 
dared  not  leave,  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  all 
that  was  passing  in  the  outer  world.  He  knew 
nothing  of  Heath's  movements,  nor  could  he  learn 
that  any  inquiry  had  been  made  concerning  the 
disapj>carance  of  Walter  Danby;  though,  from 
the  absence  of  any  intelligence  in  the  newspapers, 
he  concluded  that  such  had  not  been  the  rase. 

On  the  third  morning  the  postman  brought  hint 
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a  letter,  written  on  blue  quarto-paper,  and  ad- 
dressed in  a  round,  clerk-like  hand.  The  captain 
opened  it  nervously,  and  hastily  ran  his  eye  over 
its  contents.    They  were  as  follows : 

"  Middleham's  Bank,  Wednesday. 
"  Dear  Sir, — On  my  return  from  a  short  trip 
to  Paris,  whither  I  was  called  two  days  since  on 
important  business  connected  with  this  establish- 
ment, I  discovered,  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  that 
Mr.  Walter  Danby,  one  of  the  clerks  employed  in 
the  bank,  who  was  absent  from  his  duties,  as  it 
was  imagined  on  the  score  of  illness,  on  the  day  of 
my  departure,  has  not  yet  returned.    Inquiry  made 
at  Mr.  Danby's  lodgings  has  elicited  the  fact  that 
he  went  out  from  there  on  Sunday  last  and  has  not 
been  seen  since  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Danby's  previous 
conduct  was  of  a  nature  to  render  any  suspicion  of 
voluntary  irregularity  unreasonable  and  uncalled- 
for,  I  am,  I  confess,  beginning  to  take  alarm  at 
his  prolonged  absence.    As  I  am  aware  that  there 
was  some  slight  acquaintance  between  you  and  Mr. 
Danby,  I  venture  to  ask  whether  vou  can  assist  us 
in  the  investigation,  which  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  institute  by  means  of  the  police.  If 
this  be  possible,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  calling 
at  the  bank  on  Friday  next,  between  the  hours  of 
ten  and  three,  when  I  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter.   I  am,  dear  sir,  obediently  yours, 

"George  Heath." 

This  letter  was  written  in  the  same  clerk-like 
hand  as  that  of  the  address,  but  the  signature  was 
Heath's  own. 

When  the  captain  had  read  it  through  he  laid 
it  down  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief.  "So  far  so 
good,"  he  muttered.  "What  a  clever  fellow  it 
is!  This  is  a  regular  official  letter  written  by  a 
clerk,  taken  off  by  a  copying  machine  and  entered 
in  the  books  of  the  bank,  and  yet  it  conveys  to  me 
exactly  the  information  for  which  I  was  so  longing, 
that,  up  to  this  point,  all  is  safe.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  this  place 
for  an  instant,  nor  would  it -suit  his  purpose  that  I 
should,  but  I  must  tell  him  that  in  the  business- 
•    like  style  which  he  has  adopted  to  me." 

Then  the  captain  carried  the  letter  from  the 
garden,  where  he  had  been  reading  it,  into  Irs 
den,  and  wrote  the  following  reply : 

"  Loddonford,  Thursday. 
. — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
date  which  has  caused  me  very  great 


surprise  and  alarm,  Mr.  Danby  being,  as  you  sur- 
mise, a  young  acquaintance  of  mine,  for  whom  I 
entertain  a  sincere  regard.  Willing  as  I  should 
be  to  aid  you  in  your  investigation  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  I  regret  to  state  that  owing  to  the 
severe  illness  of  my  daughter,  Miss  Studley,  upon 
whom  I  am  in  constant  attendance,  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  quit  this  house,  even  for  an  hour. 
If,  therefore,  it  is  thought  desirable  to  see  me,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  or  your  representative 
should  call  upon  me  here,  where  I  am  certain  to 
be  found  at  any  hour ;  although  I  must  add  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  able  to  throw  any  light  on 
what  you  rightly  characterize  as  Mr.  Danby's  mys- 
terious disappearance,  not  having  seen  or  heard 
anything  of  him  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  I 
am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Edward  Stldley." 

"And  now,"  said  the  captain,  as  he  folded  the 
letter,  and  laid  it  out  for  des|>atc  h  for  the  post  by 
the  next  tradesman's  boy  who  should  call  at  the 
house,  "  now  to  prepare  for  the  visit." 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day  a  sharp  ring  of 
the  bell  was  answered  by  the  captain  in  person. 
On  opening  the  garden-gate  he  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  Heath  and  a  wiry-built  man  of  middle 
height,  with  cold  blue  eyes  and  close-shaved  face, 
in  appearance  and  dress — a  cut-away  pepper-and-salt 
<oat,  tight  trowsers,  undeniable  boots,  and  a  pot- 
hat — something  like  a  professional  horse-trainer. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Heath,  glad  to  see  you,"  said  the 
captain,  with  an  assumption  of  pleasant  astonish- 
ment, shaking  hands  with  his  friend.  "  You  see 
I  am  obliged  to  act  as  my  own  porter,  and  in  fact, 
butler,  housemaid,  and  everything  else;  for  directly 
the  servant  learned  it  was  fever  with  which  my 
poor  daughter  had  been  attacked,  she  refused  to 
remain  in  the  place,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  nurse,  I  am  alone  here." 

"  I  was  extremely  sorry  to  read  in  your  letter  of 
Miss  Studley 's  illness,"  said  Heath,  speaking  in 
an  unexcited  and  business-like  tone,  in  strict  con- 
trast to  the  captain's  flippancy.  "  1  trust  that  she 
may  be  considered  progressing.  Under  any  other 
circumstances  I  would  have  endeavored  to  sjare 
you  this  visit,  but  the  matter  on  which  I  wrote  you 
naturally  assumes,  day  by  day,  a  more  serious  and 
alarming  shape,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  investi- 
gation which  has  been  commenced  should  be  car- 
ried through  without  delay.  This,"  indicating  his 
companion,  "is  Sergeant  Francis,  of  Scotland 
Yard." 
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"Delighted  to  see  the  sergeant,"  said  Studley,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  detective's  bow.  "Please 
to  walk  in,  both  of  you.  Quite  a  fine  morning 
after  the  mist  and  fogs  which  we  have  had  lately, 
at  least  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  river,  Mr. 
Heath,  is  a  delightful  place  in  summer,  but  in  win- 
ter 1  confess  I  prefer  London  or  Paris." 

"Quite  a  wilderness  of  a  place  you  have  got 
here,  sir,"  said  the  officer,  with  a  glance  around, 
which  took  in  the  garden  and  included  the  pond. 
"  Your  gardener  must  have  taken  fright  along  with 
the  other  servants,  1  suppose." 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  after  a  passing  shudder, 
which  he  explained  by  declaring  that  the  air  was 
still  chill;  "no,"  he  said,  as  he  preceded  them 
towards  the  house,  "  the  house  is  not  mine ; 
merely  a  furnished  residence,  which  I  anticipated 
leaving  before  this,  and  should  have  left  but  for 
Miss  Studley's  illness.  This  way,  if  you  please," 
he  continued,  opening  the  door  of  his  den;  "  this 
is  my  little  snuggery,  where  we  shall  find  pens  and 
ink,  or  anything  that  we  may  require.  May  I, 
before  proceeding  to  business,  offer  you  a  glass  of 
sherry,  Mr.  Heath?  No!  Will  you  take  one, 
sergeant,  or  a  nip  of  something  stronger — it  is  all 
handy  here  in  this  cellarette?" 

When  the  officer  had  declined  present  refresh- 
ment, Mr.  Heath  commenced  the  conversation. 
"  After  the  statement  in  your  letter,  Captain 
Studley,"  he  said,  "  I  should  scarcely  myself  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  trouble  you  with  this 
visit,  but  Sergeant  Francis  was  of  a  different  opin- 
ion.   It  is  better  that  he  should  speak  for  himself." 

"In  the  matter  of  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Walter 
Danby,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  referring  to  a  note- 
book which  he  produced,  and  addressing  the  cap- 
tain, "  I  understand  from  Mr.  Heath,  the  manager 
of  the  bank,  now  present,  that  you  cannot  throw 
any  light  upon  the  subject,  it  being  a  period  of 
three  weeks  since  you  saw  the  missing  gentle- 
man ?" 

"  Quite  correct,"  said  the  captain  with  a  con- 
firmatory nod. 

"  But."  continued  the  sergeant.  "  the  reason  of 
my  visit  to  this  house  will  be  plain  when  I  Jell  i 
you  that,  from  information  I  have  received.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  Miss  Studley  might  be  able 
to  give  some  later  news  of  Mr.  Panby's  move-  J 
ments  than  you  could." 

"  What !"  cried  the  captain,  apparently  in  pro- 
found astonishment,  "  Miss  Studlev, — mv  daugh- 
ter?" 


"Miss  Studley,  certainly,"  said  the  detective, 
"and  your  daughter,  sir,  I  presume?" 

"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  your 
reason  for  this  conjecture,  sergeant?"  said  the 
captain,  sternly.  "  Such  a  supposition  strikes  me 
as  extremely  absurd,  for,  so  far  as  I  know,  my 
daughter  had  no  more  than  a  mere  passing  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr.  Danby,  founded  on  the  few 
occasions  when  he  has  been  a  visitor  at  this 
house." 

"  You  are  wrong  there,  sir,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge,"  said  the  sergeant.  "My  inquiries," 
he  continued,  referring  to  his  note-book,  "  lead 
me  tojx-lieve  that  the  acquaintance  ln-tween  Miss 
Studley  and  Mr.  Danby  was  first  formed  at  C'ha- 
pone  House,  Hampslcad,  boarding-school  for 
young  ladies,  kept  by  the  Misses  Griggs." 

"You  amaze  me,"  said  the  captain.    "I  hail 
no  idea  of  this." 

"  Nor  of  what  is  to  follow,  I  suppose,  sir?"  said 
the  sergeant;  "which  next  is  documentary  evi- 
dence to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Danby  and  Miss 
Studley  were  lovers,  and  that  she  expected  to  see 
him  at  or  about  the  date  of  his  disappearance." 

"  What !"  cried  the  captain,  starting  to  his  feet 
in  well-feigned  wrath.  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  for 
your  sake,  officer,  that  you  have  warrant  for  what 
you  are  saying,  or  it  will  be  worse  for  you.  Where, 
pray,  did  you  get  this  precious  information  ?" 

"  It  was  put  together,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
without  the  smallest  sign  of  annoyance,  "  piece  by 
piece,  from  some  pa|>ers  which  I  found  in  trie 
drawer  of  a  writing-table  in  Mr.  Danby's  lodging. 
The  first  rough  draft  of  a  letter  1  made  it  out  to 
be,  with  plenty  of  blots  and  sc  ratch ings  out,  but 
still  legible  enough  to  show  what  I  say.    Being  a 
draft,  there  was  no  address  to  it,  of  course,  but  on 
the  blotting-pad  in  the  same  drawer,  there  was  an 
address  which  had  been  taken  off  the  ink  while 
wet,  and  which,  held  up  to  the  light,  read,  quite 
plainly,    'Miss    Studley,    Loddonford,  Berks.' 
That's  my  case  at  present,  captain,"  continued 
the  detective,  drawing  himself  up  stiffly.  "  I  don't 
pretend  it's  complete,  but  it  is  enough  to  give 
color  to  what  I  say  ;  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  without  warrant,  as  you  can  find  out  by 
inquiry  at  the  Home  Office." 

The  man  was  evidently  offended.  Heath  knit 
his  brows,  and  the  captain  saw  that  he  had  over- 
done his  displeasure. 

"  What  do  vou  pro|>ose  doinc?"  he  asked,  in  a 
much  milder  tone. 
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"My  wish  would  be,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant, 
"  to  see  Miss  Studley  and  ask  her  a  few  questions, 
telling  her  at  the  same  time  that  she  was  not  bound 
to  commit  herself,  and  that  whatever  she  said  " 

"Yes,  yes;  we  know  all  about  that,"  inter- 
rupted Heath.  "The  point  is,  can  Miss  Studley 
be  seen  ?" 

"At  present,  most  decidedly  not,"  said  the 
captain;  "at  least,  not  on  my  responsibility.  The 
doctor  makes  his  first  visit  at  noon,  and  I  thought 
it  was  he  when  you  rang  the  bell.  If  he  chooses  to 
authorize  an  interview  with  his  patient,  I,  of  course, 
shall  make  no  objection,  but  my  belief  is  that,  in 
my  daughter's  present  condition,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  question  her  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever, more  especially  one  which  might  be  supposed 
to  agitate  her  by  giving  her  information  of  Mr. 
Danby's  disappearance — a  fact  which,  if  the  ser- 
geant is  right  in  his  supposition  about  this  letter, 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  conceal  from 
her." 

"  I  was  afraid,  from  your  account  of  Miss  Stud- 
ley," said  Heath,  "  that  she  would  scarcely  be  in 
a  condition  to  " 

"There  is  Dr.  Blatherwick,"  interrupted  the 
captain,  as  a  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  made  itself 
heard  through  the  house.  "It  will  be  better,  I 
think,  that  I  should  not  see  him  alone,  as  there 
must  be  no  semblance  of  collusion  in  this  matter; 
so,  sergeant,  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
step  down  and  open  the  gate." 

When  the  police  officer  had  disappeared  Studley 
turned  eagerly  to  Heath ;  but  the  latter  held  up 
his  hand  in  warning,  and,  merely  whispering, 
"Everything  going  right,  all  depends  on  to-day," 
turned  to  the  window  and  remained  looking  out 
there,  until  the  doctor,  followed  by  the  sergeant, 
entered  the  room. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough.  Dr.  Blatherwick, 
to  see  your  patient,  and  then  give  us  five  minutes' 
conversation  here?"  said  the  captain.  "Your 
opinion  is  required  on  a  very  important  matter." 

Until  the  doctor's  return,  dead  silence  reigned 
amongst  the  three :  Heath  retired  to  his  position 
at  the  window  ;  the  sergeant  took  up  an  illustrated 
newspaper,  lying  on  the  table ;  and  the  host 
busied  himself  in  mending  the  fire. 

"Well,  what  news,  doctor?"  he  cried,  as  the 
little  man  bustled  into  the  room. 

"In  much  the  same  condition  as  last  night, 
captain,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  highly  nervous  and 
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excited  state — fever  approaching  crisis;  better 
able  to  say  something  definite  within  the  next 
forty-eight  hours." 

"I  will  ask  you,  Dr.  Blatherwick,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  these  gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  speak- 
ing deliberately,  "to  give  me  your  professional 
opinion,  whether  Miss  Studley  is  in  a  condition  to 
answer  rationally  certain  questions  as  to  matters 
of  fact?" 

"  Most  decidedly  not,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
doctor,  emphatically.  "If  any  such  attempt  were 
made,  I  should  wash  my  hands  of  all  responsi- 
bility. In  Miss  Studlcy's  present  state  the  slightest 
disturbance  might  be  fatal  to  her  reason,  or  even 
to  her  life." 

"That  is  your  decided  opinion,  doctor?"  asked 
Heath. 

"My  decided  opinion,"  said  the  doctor;  "and 
one  which,  I  am  sure,  would  be  endorsed  by  any 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  licentiate 
of  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  Nothing  more 
to  ask  me  ?  Then,  good  day.  I  shall  look  in  this 
afternoon,  captain,  at  my  usual  time." 

"  I  was  right,  you  see,"  said  Studley,  turning  to 
the  detective,  when  Dr.  Blatherwick  had  gone. 
"  I  felt  convinced  that  any  attempt  to  arouse  the 
patient  in  her  present  condition  would  be  worse 
than  dangerous.  I  regret  this  very  much.  As  an 
old  servant  of  her  Majesty,  my  desire  is  to  afford 
every  facility  for  the  pursuance  of  inquiries  like 
these  ;  but  Providence  is  stronger  than  the  law,  ser- 
geant, and,  in  this  instance,  Providence  has  inter- 
posed." 

"  All  correct,  sir,"  said  the  sergeant,  rising 
from  his  seat ;  "  you  could  not  do  more  than  you 
have  done,  and  the  doctor's  evidence  is,  as  one 
may  say,  conclusive.  When  the  young  lady  gets 
better,  as  I  hope  and  trust  she  may,  you  would  not 
mind,  perhaps,  dropping  me  a  line  to  Scotland 
Yard,  and  letting  me  come  down  and  see  her?" 

"  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain,  warmly. 
"  Directly  the  doctor  gives  his  permission,  I  will 
write  to  you.  And  now,  sergeant,"  he  added, 
going  to  the  cellarette  and  producing  therefrom  a 
bottle,  a  wine-glass,  and  a  biscuit  tin,  "just  one 
toothful  of  very  old  whisky,  which  I  get  from  a 
friend  in  Ireland,  and  a  rusk,  to  bring  out  the 
flavor." 

"  Will  you  be  going  back  with  me,  sir?"  asked 
the  sergeant,  as  he  disposed  of  these  delicacies, 
turning  to  Heath. 
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Hope  not,''  interposed  the  captain.  "  I  hope 
11  be  persuaded  to  stay  and  take  a  bit  of 
dinner  with  me.     It  would  be  a  charity; 
my  life,  it  would.    For  the  last  few  days  I 
z»ad  nothing  ro  look  at  but  my  poor  sick 
and  the  old  r.urse,  and  not  a  soul  to  speak  to. 
r»ear!y  moped  to  death,  1  am,  indeed." 
I  ihink  1  must  stay  with  the  captain,  Francis, 
.r  these  sad  circumstances,"  said  Heath,  with 
ile-     •  *  I  suppose,  until  Miss  Studley  is  conva- 
we  can  do  no  more  ?    But,  just  turn  the 
over  in  your  mind,  and  come  and  see  me 
a^  bank  to  morrow." 

/-"-ven  the  captain  returned  from  seeing  the  de- 
-  -*sc  to  the  gate,  which  he  carefully  locked 
^cvd  him,  he  found  Heath  seated  in  a  chair 
the  fire,  buried  in  thought,  with  his  chin 
ixzt  on  hxs  breast. 
.  \Veil '"  exclaimed  Studley,  "that  part  of  the 
^  ^  over  ;  and  we  are  now  able  to  speak  with- 
er che  chance  of  being  overheard.    What  do  you 
0     ot  the  position  of  affairs  ?' ' 
, .  ic  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  until  I  have 
that  letter  which   Francis  spoke  of,"  said 
•  By  its  contents  our  whole  future  course 
•  tion  must  be  guided." 
.  -  It  struck  me  so,  too,  at  the  time  he  mentioned 
-  -  *ud  the  captain  ;  •  ■  but  how  to  find  out  what 
in  it?  ' 

u  Francis  was  right  in  his  description  of  it — 
vl-  n  was,  in  tact,  a  love-letter — there  is  every 
that  jour  daughter  has  preserved  it  some- 
;  girt*  keep  such  things  until  they  know 
tetter.  She  has  a  desk,  I  suppose,  or  writing- 
taM<*.  of  something  of  the  sort  ?" 

She  has  a  desk."  said  Studley,  "  which  is  now 
ttt  her  room.  I  c*i  tmSkj  fetch  it  without  her  ob- 
wrrv  ng  me  " 

IV        said  Heath;  •*  vou  mav depend  upon 
U  ««  shall  tiad  the  letter  there. " 

He  ww»  right.  When  the  captain  returned  with 
the  dr*k.  reporting  that  his  daughter  was  asleep, 
the  lock,  which  was  a  common  one,  was  easily 
ferwd  b*  an  application  of  Heath's  strongbladed 
knife,  ainl  pwf  Walter  tXanby's  letter  was  the 
ISiM  otavt  that  met  their  view.  Heath  took  it 
out  *«kI  peruwvl  it  eagerly,  and  then  handed  it  to 
h»*  vv«n<rtnion 

,x  tW  dvMwtivf  i*  cleverer  than  I  imagined 
h'««  b*,"  i*id  he.  with  a  grave  face  and  a  ner- 
^  twiKhiug  of  h»  hands.       This  is  evidently 


the  letter,  the  blotted  draft  of  which  he  found  at 
Danby's  lodgings,  and  there  is  enough  in  it  to 
hang  us  both  I" 

"  What  I"  cried  the  captain,  bending  forward 
with  wild  eager  eyes  and  working  lips,  "  where  ?" 

"  Read  this  paragraph,"  said  Heath,  placing 
his  finger  upon  it. 

"  I  hope  to  have  your  answer  from  your  own 
lips.  I  am  coming  to  Ix>ddonford  to  see  Captain 
Studley,  by  appointment,  at  three,  on  Sunday.  I 
shall  not  be  long  with  him,  and  I  happen  to  know 
he  will  be  busy  all  day.  Will  you  give  me  five 
minutes,  when  I  come  away  from  him?— five 
minutes,  in  which  I  may  learn  the  whole  of  my 
future  career?" 

When  Studley  raised  his  eyes  from  the  paper, 
his  face  was  deathly  white,  and  his  voice  shook  as 

he  said ;  "  You  are  right,  by  !    There  is 

death  in  that,  but — but  we  can  destroy  the  letter." 

'*  The  letter  can  be  destroyed,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains," said  Heath,  scornfully.  "They  have 
gained  some  suspicion  of  that  fact  from  the  blotted 
draft,  in  which,  however,  there  must  have  been 
some  omission  or  illegibility,  or  their  suspicion 
would  have  become  a  certainty.  So  much  for  the 
letter  itself,"  he  added,  throwing  it  into  the 
flames,  which  speedily  consumed  it;  "but  I  know 
the  way  these  fellows  work.  Francis  will  go  back 
to  that  draft  and  pore  over  it,  and  hammer  away 
at  it  night  and  day.  If  he  deciphers  any  more,  if 
his  suspicions  be  again — ever  so  slightly — directed 
towards  the  truth,  they  will  insist  upon  putting 
your  daughter  into  the  witness-box." 

"My  daughter  Anne  1"  cried  the  captain,  in 
terror. 

"  You  have  not  two  daughters,  that  you  need 
ask  the  question,  have  you  ?"  said  Heath,  savagely; 
"  at  all  events,  only  one  is  mixed  up  in  this  mat- 
ter. They  would  insist  upon  her  evidence.  What 
would  be  the  result  of  that  you  can  judge." 

"  She — she  would  do  her  utmost  to  screen  us," 
stammered  Studley,  conscious  of  the  lie  sticking 
in  his  throat. 

"Would  she?"  said  Heath,  looking  at  hiro. 
"  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  that.  But  even  suppose 
she  were  willing,  for  your  sake,  to  suppress  the 
truth,  how  would  she  fare,  do  you  think,  under 
cross-examination  ?" 

"  She  is  a  clever  girl,"  said  the  captain,  "  and 
I  do  not  doubt  that  " 

"  Clever  I"  said  Heath,  contemptuously,  "  She 
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has,  I  believe,  the  usual  accomplishments,  and 
more  than  the  usual  amount  of  common  sense,  but 
what  would  this  avail  her  if  she  were  in  the  grasp 
of  Badger,  Q.  C,  or  even  of  Netherton  Whiffle  ? 
They  would  make  her  contradict  herself  and  com- 
mit herself  at  every  sentence,  and  when  she  left 
the  box  our  ruin  would  have  been  accomplished." 

"  It  is  a  desperate  case,"  muttered  the  captain, 
moodily.    "  Is  there  no  way  out  of  it?" 

"Yes,"  cried  Heath  after  a  moment's  pause, 
bringing  his  hand  heavily  down  upon  the  table, 
"there  is  one  way  out  of  it,  and  only  one.  Desperate 
cases  need  desperate  remedies,  and  this  is  one 
which  could  only  be  taken  as  a  last  resource.  If 
your  daughter  gives  evidence  against  me  I  am  lost. 
It  must  be  my  business  to  put  it  out  of  her  power 
to  give  such  evidence." 

"What!"  cried  the  captain,  starting  up,  with 
renewed  horror  in  his  face,  "  do  you  dare  to  sug- 
gest " 

"  Sit  down,  fool,"  said  Heath,  angrily  pushing 
him  back  into  the  chair.  "  Do  you  think  I  am 
like  a  wild  beast,  insatiable  for  blood.  My  propo- 
sition is  not  what  you  imagine,  though  as  effective, 
and  less  dangerous.  Before  these  detectives  hit 
upon  the  trail,  your  daughter  must  be  my  wife  I" 

"Your  wife?"  cried  the  captain  ;  "Anne  your 
wife  ?  Even  if  such  a  thing  were  possible,  I  fail  to 
see  how  it  would  help  us." 

"  It  is  possible,  and  it  must  be,"  said  Heath, 
coldly.  "Your  acquaintance  with  the  law  is 
limited,  or  you  would  know  that  the  performance 
of  such  a  ceremony  would  completely  take  the 
wind  out  of  the  detective's  sails,  inasmuch  as  the 
wife  of  an  accused  person  is  not  a  competent  per- 
son to  be  examined  for  the  prosecution  or  the 
defence.  They  might  call  her  as  much  as  they 
like,  but  she  could  not  be  examined  against  me, 
her  husband,  and  without  her  testimony  their 
proof  would  fail." 

But  the  captain  still  shook  his  head.  M  I  have 
no  doubt  that  you  are  right  as  to  the  law,"  he 
said,  "  but  she  would  never  consent  to  it— it  never 
could  be!" 


"  She  must  consent  to  it,  and  it  shall  be,"  said 
Heath,  quietly.  "  It  is  the  one  sole  chance  of  my 
safety,  and  I  am  not  going  to  throw  it  away. 
Your  daughter  must  become  my  wife,  and  at  once, 
mind.  I  am  speaking  for  myself  now,  and  not  for 
you.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  for  you  to  hang 
me,  and  save  yourself  from  any  further  punishment 
than  penal  servitude,  by  permitting  your  daughter 
to  give  her  evidence,  but  though  that  might,  as  a 
last  desperate  resource,  be  your  game,  it  would 
not,  either  first  or  last,  be  mine.  When  that  girl 
is  once  my  wife  her  lips  are  sealed  forever,  and 
come  what  may,  it  is  out  of  her  power  and  yours 
to  do  me  any  detriment.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
choice  or  deliberation  about  it ;  the  thing  must 
be,  and  you  must  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  it 
about." 

"  She  will  not  consent,  she  will  die  first,"  said 
the  captain. 

"Oh  no,  she  won't,"  said  Heath,  calmly. 
"  She  may  say  so,  but  she  won't  do  it.  You  must 
let  her  know  that  your  own  safety  depends  on  her 
consenting  quietly  and  quickly.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  natural  than  that  an  engagement  should 
have  for  some  time  existed  between  your  daughter 
and  her  father's  friend  ;  such  an  engagement  in- 
deed would  best  account  for  our  intimate  associa- 
tion, and  would  in  itself  be  a  safeguard  against 
suspicion." 

"But  to  bind  her  for  life  to  you,  whose  cha- 
racter she  knows,  whom  she  saw  under  such  terrible 
circumstances  !  How  can  she  ever  be  reconciled 
to  such  a  fate?" 

"That,"  said  Heath,  "is  your  business,  and 
with  it  I  shall  not  interfere.  You  may  make  any 
terms  you  please  with  her,  only  let  it  be  understood 
that  I  marry  her  simply  as  a  safeguard  for  myself, 
that  I  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  of  liking  for 
her,  and  that  she  may  be  as  free  of  me  as  she  likes 
when  once  the  danger  is  tided  over  and  appear- 
ances are  saved,  but  my  wife  by  this  day  fortnight 
she  must  make  up  her  mind  to  be  !" 

He  took  up  his  hat  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  a  nod 
to  his  companion,  left  the  room  and  the  house. 
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Moser,  who  had  watched  him  closely,  explained 
his  visible  emotion  as  signs  of  guilt.  "  Do  you 
know  that  Lindenheim  is  shot?"  he  asked. 

"  I  have  heard  it  this  morning  in  town.  " 

"  This  morning,  only?" 

"  The  body  was  only  found  this  morning." 

"Where  were  you  yesterday  afternoon?"  in- 
quired the  magistrate  further. 

"  Here  in  the  forest." 

"It  is  strange  that  you  still  remain  here, 
although  you  are  no  longer  steward.  Why  do 
you  not  go  into  the  town  ?" 

"  I  was  there  this  morning." 

"Do  you  know  where  Lindenheim's  body  has 
been  found  ?" 

"  The  place  has  been  described  to  me." 

"  You  and  Lindenheim  were  enemies?" 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

"  He  has  insulted  me  repeatedly." 

"  Without  cause?" 

"I  never  gave  him  the  first  reason." 

"You  met  him  yesterday  here  in  the  forest?" 

"  No." 

"  Do  not  deny  it,"  cried  Moser,  regarding  him 
sharply;  "  I  know  it." 

"  You  cannot  know  it,"  Carl  replied,  calmly; 
"  because  such  is  not  the  case." 

"  If  I  should  bring  you  a  witness?" 

"  I  shall  await  it." 

"  You  were  yesterday  at  the  place  where  Linden- 
heim's body  was  found." 

These  words  startled  him.  "How  can  Moser 
know  that?  Is  it  only  a  trap  to  catch  me?"  he 
asked  himself.    "  I  must  be  careful." 

"  I  was  not  there,"  he  replied,  firmly. 

"You  were  there.  I  shall  even  tell  you  more. 
You  stood  there  some  time  under  a  tree,  which  is 
about  ten  steps  from  the  place  on  which  the  body 
was  found." 

Involuntarily  Carl  recoiled.  "  How  can  he 
know  that  ?"  he  pondered.  He  had  thought  him- 
self the  only  witness  ;  was  there  another  ? 


1  Concluded  from  the  April  Monthly. 


I  have  not  stood  there,"  he  replied,  but  his 
voice  sounded  less  firm. 

"  If  you  wished  to  deny  facts  you  should  not 
have  left  such  convincing  proofs.  The  print  of 
your  boots,  of  which  I  have  taken  an  accurate 
measure,  showed  plainly  upon  the  soft  clay  upon 
which  you  stood." 

Carl  breathed  freer.  "Then  there  was  no  other 
witness,"  he  thought,  and  again  repeated:  "I 
have  not  been  there." 

"  Had  you  a  gun  with  you?"  continued  Moser. 

"No." 

"  You  met  Hofrath  Kurtx?" 
"Yes." 

"  You  were  greatly  excited,  and  walked  fast?" 
"Neither." 

"  Why  did  you  turn  into  a  side  path  as  soon  as 
you  perceived  Kurtz?" 

"  Because  I  did  not  care  to  meet  him." 
"Why  not  ?" 

Carl  hesitated,  and  the  magistrate  repeated  his 
question. 

14  Because  that  man  has  wronged  me  so  greatly 
in  former  years  that  I  hated  to  see  him — feared  to 
meet  him,  lest  passion  should  get  the  upper  hand 
of  my  reason." 

"  But  yesterday  you  had,  besides  these  reasons, 
yet  another  one." 

"  No." 

"  How  did  the  blood  come  on  your  hand  ?" 
"Blood?"  Carl  repeated,  astonished,  not  un- 
derstanding  the  meaning  of  Moser's  question. 
"Yes,  blood." 

"  There  was  no  blood  upon  my  hand." 

"  There  was,  though,"  cried  Moser.  "You  may- 
deny  all  other  charges,  but  this  fact  cannot  be 
denied,  for  I  have  a  witness." 

"  But  it  is  not  true ;  and  it  Hofrath  Kurtz  said 
so,  then  he  spoke  a  lie.  As  he  met  me  there,  I  ap- 
peared here  in  this  house.  I  sat  the  whole  evening 
here.  Ask  Huber  whether  he  noticed  any  blood 
on  my  hand?"  Only  now  it  dawned  upon  him 
that  he  was  supposed  to  have  murdered  Linden- 
heim, and  the  thought  for  a  moment  robbed  him 
of  his  self-possession. 
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"  Huber's  testimony  would  not  go  far,  for  you  | 
might  easily  have  washed  your  hands  before 
coming  here.    Do  not  deny  that  it  was  you  who 
shot  Lindenheim." 

"  I  have  not  shot  him,"  he  answered,  as  calmly 
as  he  could,  though  this  open  accusation  made 
him  quiver  to  the  heart. 

»'  You  have,  and  in  the  name  of  the  King  you 
are  my  prisoner." 

Carl  stepped  back.  The  hot  blood  rushed  to 
his  head  and  his  eyes  flashed  sparks  of  angry  fire. 
Should  he  thus  tamely  allow  himself  to  be  ac- 
cused of  a  crime  he  had  not  committed?  But 
only  for  an  instant  did  he  suffer  his  anger,  his 
just  indignation  to  rise.  Then  the- image  of  Mar- 
garetha,  pale  and  careworn,  rose  before  his  mind, 
and  the  thought  that  by  sacrificing  himself  he 
might  save  her,  presented  itself  to  him,  and  with 
the  words,  "  I  am  your  prisoner,"  he  held  out  his 
hands  to  be  manacled. 

Do  you  carry  any  weapon  with  you?"  asked 
Moscr  gently  ;  for  he  had  heard  the  quiver  in  the 
young  man's  voice,  and  noticed  with  pity  the  look 
of  deep  dejection  which  settled  upon  his  hand- 

^No,"  replied  Carl. 
'*  I  must  examine  you." 

Carl  started,  and,  like  lightning,  thrusting  his 
hand  into  his  breast  be  drew  forth  a  piper,  which 
he  tremblingly  tore  up,  and  thrusting  the  pieces 
into  his  mouth  swallowed  them. 

'*  What  was  that  ?"  cried  Moser,  springing  for- 
ward. 

"A  piece  of  paper;  nothing  more,"  he  replied, 
calmly. 

"  What  was  on  it  ?    Why  did  you  swallow  it  ?" 

"  That  you  might  not  read  it ;  and  from  my  lips 
you  shall  never  bear  its  contents.    Now  examine  i 
me.    Here  is  my  knife."    He  gave  it  to  the 
magistrate. 

"  Have  you  no  orders  to  leave  ?" 

"  None;  but  I  should  like  that  the  little  money 
which  you  will  find  in  my  room  should  be  given 
to  Huber     I  owe  him  more." 

"  I  do  not  want  the  money,"  cried  the  inn- 
keeper. "I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  guilty; 
and  when  you  are  free  again,  you  may  come  back 
here  and  take  it.  You  shall  always  receive  a 
glad  welcome  from  me." 

Carl  gave  him  silently  his  hand,  and  with 
moistened  eyes  left  with  the  magistrate. 


"  I  am  not  your  judge,"  said  Moser,  after  they 
had  walked  for  some  time  silently  side-by-side. 
"But  I  give  you  this  advice:  Confess  every- 
thing truthfully  ;  you  will  not  escape  your  punish- 
ment, but  it  will  be  a  milder  one." 

"I  have  nothing  to  confess,"  replied  Carl, 
"  for  I  have  not  shot  Lindenheim.  My  innocence 
will  be  proven." 

"  Please  yourself,  then,  but  do  not  deceive  your- 
self by  thinking  to  deceive  your  judges." 

Carl  said  not  another  word. 

The  same  day  Carl  was  confronted  with  Lin- 
denhcim's  body.  He  shuddered  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  features  still  disordered  from  the  passion 
which  had  raged  in  the  bosom  of  the  unfortunate 
man  while  still  alive,  and  he  turned  away  as  he 
saw  the  half-opened  eyes  and  thought  of  the 
fearful  struggle  he  had  witnessed  such  a  short 
time  ago. 

"Can  you  still  deny  your  guilt?"  asked  the 
magistrate,  as  he  noticed  Carl's  evident  reluctance 
to  look  upon  the  dead  body. 

"I  have  not  hurt  him,"  he  replied,  endeavor- 
ing to  suppress  his  inward  emotion. 

"  Your  countenance  is  more  truthful  than  your 
words,"  the  magistrate  again  remarked.  "  How 
did  you  stand  with  Lindenheim's  wife?" 

Carl  colored  slightly  at  this  question,  and 
replied,  "  She  was  a  relative  of  mine." 

"And  there  was  a  time  when  you  were  en- 
gaged to  her  ?" 

"  Yes  I"  was  his  low  answer. 

"  What  was  the  reason  that  your  engagement 
was  broken  off-?" 

Carl  battled  long  within  himself  whether  he 
should  not  tell  all  the  truth  ;  but  then  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  promised  Margaretha  never  to 
disclose  the  shame  of  her  father,  and  at  last 
replied :  "  Her  father  forced  her  to  this  marriage 
with  Lindenheim.  He  hated  me,  because  I  never 
would  consent  to  be  his  slave  while  living  in  his 
house." 

"You  never  ceased  to  love  your  cousin  ?" 

Again  Carl  paused  long  before  answering,  and 
then  said,  slowly  and  sadly,  "  I  love  her  still. " 

"Then  Lindenheim  had  cause  to  be  jealous ?" 

"  I  knew  her  before  he  did !"  cried  Carl, 
passionately. 

"  You  have  met  her  since  her  marriage?" 

"  No!" 

"  Your  denial  will  help  you  little." 
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"  I  have  not  spoken  to  her  since  she  became 
Lindenheim's  wife."  After  this  he  was  brought 
back  to  prison. 

During  all  this  time  Margaretha  lay  ill,  un- 
conscious of  all  her  surroundings.  The  phy- 
sician shook  his  head  to  all  the  questions 
anxiously  put  to  him,  replying,  that  "while 
there  was  life  there  was  hope."  Her  father, 
particularly,  was  greatly  interested  in  his  daugh- 
ter's state  of  health,  not  only  as  parent,  but 
also  because  Margaretha,  as  Lindenheim's  widow, 
would  inherit  also  his  vast  wealth,  and  to  that 
fact  Hofrath  Kurtz's  mind  was  anxiously  di- 
rected. 

"You  wish  to  hear  the  truth?"  asked  the  phy- 
sician. 

"Yes,  yes,"  her  father  eagerly  exclaimed. 

"  I  doubt  whether  she  will  recover." 

"  She  must  not  die  1"  he  cried,  wildly.  "  You 
must  save  her." 

"  I  have  done  all  I  could,  I  can  do  no  more;" 
and  he  turned  to  enter  the  room  in  which  his 
patient  lay ;  but  Kurtz  held  him  fast,  asking 
hoarsely,  "  How  long  can  she  live?" 

"  She  may  die  at  any  time,"  was  the  phy- 
sician's reply. 

Kurtz  stood  motionless ;  if  she  died  before 
making  a  will  all  would  go  to  Lindenheim's 
brother,  and  he,  Kurtz,  would  be  as  poor,  aye, 
even  poorer,  than  before.  "But,  hold  I"  he 
pondered,  further;  "  was  he  not  the  next  in  blood 
to  his  daughter,  and  did  he  not  possess  the  right 
to  look  into  Lindenheim's  books  and  find  out  how 
much  the  deceased  had  left  ?"  and  without  further 
hesitation  he  entered  the  room  and  approached 
the  safe  in  which  he  knew  Lindenheim's  papers 
were  kept.  The  sight  of  so  much  money,  bonds, 
and  valuable  documents,  after  he  had  opened  it 
and  searched  its  drawers,  almost  set  him  wild. 
Greedily  his  eyes  feasted  upon  this  wealth  spread 
out  before  htm,  and  with  trembling  fingers  he 
handled  the  crisp  notes  and  shining  coins. 

"  If  I  should  take  some  of  it,"  he  thought, 
"  who  would  know  ?  no  one  would  suffer  by  it ;  my 
daughter,  should  she  recover,  would  be  rich 
enough  without  the  few  thousands  I  have  taken, 
and  should  she  die — " 

In  these  meditations  he  was  disturbed  by  quick 
steps  approaching  the  room  he  was  in,  and,  before 
he  had  time  to  brush  back  the  notes  into  their 
former  place,  the  door  was  hastily  thrown  open, 


and  Lindenheim's  brother  stood  confronting  the 
now  trembling  man. 

"You  here,  Herr  Hofrath?"  he  cried, 
astounded,  while  a  sarcastic  smile  swept  over  his 
features,  as  he  saw  the  open  safe  and  noticed  the 
confused  manner  of  Kurtz.  "  I  did  not  expect  to 
find  you  here.  What  have  you  to  do  with  my 
brother's  papers?" 

"I  owe  you  no  explanation,"  cried  Kurtz,  yet 
half  bewildered.  "  This  is  my  daughter's  house, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  look  after  her  interests." 

"  Whether  you  have  the  right  to  open  the  safe 
of  my  brother,  and  examine  his  books,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  widow — for  Margaretha  lies  un- 
conscious—shall be  decided  by  the  law,"  cried  the 
other,  angrily. 

Kurtz  stood  motionless,  almost  cowering  before 
the  stern  looks  of  Louis  Lindcnheim.  "  I  owe  an 
explanation  to  no  one  but  tny  daughter ;  I  have 
taken  nothing  belonging  to  her,"  he  at  last  said, 
boldly. 

"Very  well;  then  you  shall  explain  how  it  is 
that  you  have  used  false  keys  to  open  this  safe ; 
for  these  are  not  the  keys  my  brother  was  in  the 
habit  of  using  ;"  and  hastily  drawing  them  from 
the  lock,  Lindcnheim  quickly  put  them  in  his 
pocket. 

Speechless  with  fear  and  rage,  Kurtz  sprang 
upon  him.  "  Give  me  my  keys !"  he  cried, 
hoarsely,  "  or  by  heaven — " 

"  You  dare  to  threaten  me  !"  cried  Lindenheim. 
"  Have  a  care,  for  you  know,  that  this  is  not  the 
first  crime  you  have  committed." 

"  You  have  no  proofs;  that  paper  is  destroyed." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  replied  Lindcnheim  ;  "it 
is  in  my  hands." 

"  If  you  should  use  it  against  me,"  said  Kurtz, 
with  shaking  voice  and  nearly  fainting  from  terror, 
"  you  would  also  be  punished,  for  it  was  your  duty 
to  denounce  my  crime  at  the  time." 

"I  know  it,"  replied  Lindenheim,  calmly;  "I 
very  likely  will  lose  my  situation,  but  I  am  rich, 
and  it  matters  little  to  me  ;  but  you  will  be  pun- 
ished as  a  forger ;"  and  he  turned  to  leave  the 
room. 

"For  heaven's  sake  have  pity  J"  cried  Kurtz, 
now  in  imploring  accents ;  "do  not  destroy  roe  1" 

"  Go,  or  I  shall  call  a  servant,"  coldly  replied 
the  other;  and,  boiling  with  inward  rage,  the  mis- 
erable man  quitted  the  place. 

After  having  arrived  at  his  home,  he  bolted 
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himself  into  his  room,  and,  exhausted  in  mind  and 
body,  threw  himself  upon  a  seat.  What  should 
he  do  now  ?  If  Lindenheim  kept  his  word,  as  he 
doubted  not,  he,  Kurtz,  was  lost,  and  the  prison 
would  be  his  fate.  Wildly  he  sprang  up,  pacing 
the  floor  in  helpless  despair.  Is  flight,  he  at 
last  concluded,  was  his  only  safety;  and  fly  he 
would,  and  that  at  once  ;  and,  in  trembling  haste, 
he  gathered  together  the  few  necessaries  nearest  at 
hand,  and  left  the  house. 

It  was  now  night,  and  cautiously  he  neared  his 
daughter's  dwelling,  for,  before  leaving  the  town 
he  had  resolved  to  make  a  second  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  some  of  Lindenheim's  wealth. 
Noiselessly  he  opened  a  window,  and  as  quietly 
entered  through  it  the  house.  Everything  was  quiet 
and  still,  and  without  interruption  he  reached  the 
room  in  which  the  safe  stood.  Closing  the  door 
hastily  after  him,  he  bolted  and  firmly  secured 
it.  He  approached  the  safe,  and  with  trembling 
fingers  inserted  the  keys,  hastily  gathered  together 
money  and  papers,  and,  without  taking  time  to  de- 
stroy the  traces  of  his  nightly  deed,  left  the 
house  and  escaped  into  the  forest.  Arrived  there 
he  felt  comparatively  secure,  and  then  only  paused 
to  think  what  to  do  next. 

Kurtz's  flight  was  not  discovered  until  late  the 
next  day.  A  servant  of  Lindenheim  saw  the 
broken  window-pane,  through  it  noticed  the  open 
safe,  and  immediately  went  to  inform  his  master. 
Lindenheim  was  greatly  shocked,  and  his  suspicion 
fell  at  once  upon  Kurtz.  He  hastened  to  his 
house,  and  there  heard  that  Kurtz  was  not  at  home, 
and  that  no  one  knew  where  he  had  gone. 

Search  was  made  at  once,  detectives  sent  out 
in  all  directions,  and  to  all  railway  stations,  but, 
to  no  avail ;  the  fugitive  could  not  be  found. 

Carl  in  the  meantime  spent  doleful  days  in 
prison.  Thoughts  of  Margaretha  tortured  him, 
driving  him  nearly  into  madness,  and  hope  for 
deliverance  from  misery  grew  fainter  from  day  to 
day.  Still  he  clung  to  his  first  assertion — "  I  did 
not  shoot  Lindenheim,"  was  the  only  and  unwaver- 
ing response  he  gave  to  his  questioners.  '*  This  is 
your  last  chance,"  said  one  of  them,  as  he  had 
been  brought  from  his  prison  to  the  court-room, 
for  the  last  time.  "  I  advise  you  to  confess  your 
guilt." 

"  If  you  condemn  me  to  death,"  Carl  replied, 
his  breast  heaving  from  emotion,  "you  condemn 
an  innocent  man ;"  and,  exhausted  alike  from 


weakness  of  body  and  the  tortures  of  mind  he  had 
been  suffering,  he  sank  upon  a  seat. 

The  jury  was  on  the  point  of  withdrawing,  when 
a  lady  was  announced.  "Who  is  she?"  asked 
the  judge,  surprised ;  "  ask  her  name." 

"The  widow  of  Lindenheim,"  the  returning 
servant  replied. 

Under  the  wondering  gaze  of  the  whole  court, 
Margaretha  walked  into  the  room.  Her  cheeks 
were  pale  and  thin,  her  whole  body  trembled 
from  weakness,  and  she  had  hardly  strength  to 
totter  to  a  neighboring  chair. 

Carl  gazed  at  her  with  an  unconscious  stare. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?"  the  president  asked, 
in  accents  full  of  pity. 

Margaretha  opened  her  lips,  as  if  to  speak,  but 
her  voice  refused  to  do  its  service;  at  last  with  a 
great  effort,  she  murmured,  "  I  wish  to  save  an 
innocent  man." 

Scarcely  had  Carl  heard  her  voice,  when  he 
started  up,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  regarding  her 
with  looks  of  speechless  wonder,  at  last  cried, 
while  extending  his  arms  towards  her,  "Marga- 
retha, Margaretha  1" 

At  hearing  herself  called  by  name,  she  started 
at  first,  then  swaying  to  and  fro,  would  have 
fallen,  had  not  somebody  run  forward  and  gently 
supported  her  fainting  form.  After  a  short  time 
she  repeated,  with  trembling  lips  :  "  Yes,  I  have 
come  to  save  an  innocent  man.  Tanner  is  inno- 
cent, for  I — I  myself  shot  my  husband." 

"  Margaretha  I"  he  cried,  "no,  no,  not  you  ; 
/  murdered  him  !  "  Believe  her  not,"  he  said, 
turning  appealingly  to  the  jury,  "  for  she  knows 
not  what  she  is  saying." 

General  consternation  reigned  all  around.  The 
judges  regarded  each  other  in  speechless  silence, 
not  knowing  what  to  makeof  this  scene.  Margare- 
tha's  looks  rested  with  unspeakable  love  upon  Carl. 

"  Carl,  I  entreat  you,"  she  said,  "  do  not  make 
it  still  harder  for  me  ;  by  an  accident  I  have  dis- 
covered all,  and  without  delay  have  left  my  bed 
to  hurry  here,  that  you  might  not  sacrifice  yourself 
for  me ;  and,  thank  Heaven,  I  have  not  come  too 
late." 

"How  is  this  ?"  now  asked  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  turning  to  the  prisoner;  "you  have  just 
now  confessed  that  you  committed  the  murder." 

"Speak  the  truth,  Carl,"  implored  Marga- 
retha, "for  I  cannot  accept  your  sacrifice,  unless 
to  make  myself  still  more  unhappy." 
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"Did  you  shoot  Lindenhcim  ?"  the  foreman 
asked  Carl. 

"  No,"  he  at  last  replied,  in  a  low  voice 

"  Do  you  know,  who  did  it  ? 

"  I  do,"  he  again  answered,  as  reluctantly  as 
before. 

"You  knew  that  he  died  by  my  hand,  and  you 
would  have  kept  silent?"  cried  Margarctha. 

"  I  should  never  have  disclosed  my  secret,"  he 
answered,  shortly. 

She  gazed  at  him  in  silent  adoration ;  her  heart 
was  so  full  at  the  thought  how  deeply,  passionately 
he  loved  her,  that  she  could  only  look  and  revere. 

"Did  you  shoot  your  husband  purposely?" 
questioned  the  foreman. 

She  started  at  the  question,  then,  pressing  her 
hand  to  her  eyes,  said  :  "No;  I  cannot  say,  I  do 
not  know." 

"It  was  an  accident,"  cried  Carl;  "I  wit- 
nessed the  whole.  She  wished  to  take  the  gun 
from  Lindenhcim,  and,  in  the  struggle,  it  was 
discharged." 

"Relate  how  it  happened,"  said  the  president 
to  Margaretha. 

Then  Margarctha  told  all  her  love  for  Carl, 
and  his  wooing  ,  of  her  father's  crime  and,  how, 
to  save  him,  she,  at  last  consented  to  marry  Lin- 
denheim.  She  described  minutely  the  meeting 
in  the  forest,  and  how,  while  wrangling  with  her 
husband  to  take  away  from  him  his  gun,  it  was  dis- 
charged and  he  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  When 
she  had  ended,  and  the  last  words  of  her  sad  story 
had  left  her  lips,  the  foreman  asked  Carl : 

"  You  witnessed  all?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  all,  for  it  happened  at  the  spot 
where  we  were  to  meet," 


you 


"  Did  you  see  the  discharge  of  the  gun  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  the  flash  and  heard  the  report." 

"  Was  the  trigger  pulled  ?" 

"  That  I  do  not  know." 

"  What  were  the  contents  of  the  paper 
swallowed  as  you  were  made  prisoner?" 

♦'They  were  the  words  which  Margaretha  had 
written  me  to  propose  a  meeting  |*' 

"  Why  did  you  destroy  them?" 

"  Not  to  put  Margaretha  under  suspicion." 

After  this  Carl  was  left  free,  and  as  he  left  the 
place,  Huber,  who  all  through  the  trial  had  kept 
firm  to  his  belief  that  Carl  was  innocent,  came 
forward  to  press  his  hand  and  to  invite  him  to  his 
former  home  in  the  forest. 

u  I  go  with  you  with  pleasure,"  warmly  replied 
Carl,  returning  the  grasp  of  his  hand. 

The  scene  at  the  court-room  had  again  thrown 
Margaretha  upon  a  sick-bed.  The  fearful  excite- 
ment of  that  day  had  anew  prostrated  her,  and, 
for  a  long  time  her  life  was  in  danger.  Youth, 
however,  triumphed  over  bodily  weakness,  and 
before  long  it  was  whispered  that  Carl  and  Mar- 
garetha would  soon  be  united,  not  to  be  parted 
again  in  this  world.  Six  months  later  their  friends 
were  present  at  their  wedding,  which  took  place  in 
a  very  quiet  manner.  A  happy  life  opened  now  for 
both ;  and  in  retirement,  living  only  for  each  other, 
they  enjoyed  the  happiness  which  they  had  not 
hoped  for  in  this  world. 

Hofrath  Kurtz  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
America.  After  the  lajwe  of  two  years,  Margaretha 
received  a  letter,  in  which  he  begged  for  help. 
The  money  he  had  robbed  Ji is  daughter  of  had 
brought  him  no  blessing,  and  he  lived  a  life  of 
misery  and  shame. 


TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  MY  WIFE! 


0*erhanging  boughs  should  shade  that  quiet  spot 
Where  sleeps  the  gentlest  form  that  heaven  ere  sent ; 

And  flowers  should  bloom  around  the  shrine  of  one 
Whose  life  a  pure  celestial  perfume  lent. 

The  parsing  stranger  pauses  not  to  gaze, 

With  worldling  thoughts  upon  this  sacred  sod  ; 
But  reads — and  ponders  as  he  stoops  to  read, — 
"The  pure  in  heart,  indeed,  shall  sec  their  God!" 


Tislike  thyself! -For  through  thy  holy  life 
Sweet  thoughts  of  heaven  and  sacred  things  were  thine; 

Earth's  beauties  moved  thec; — but  in  all,  thy  soul 
That  Goods  ess  saw,  which  heaven-sent  beams  divine  I 

Thy  mem'ry,  dearest, — how  much  cherished,  loved. 
This  richly  sculptured  scroll  but  feebly  tells; 

But  deeper  far  than  sculptured  art  can  carve, 
In  my  deep  heart  of  heart*  it  buried  dwells. 
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THE  COLOSSEUM  AND  THE  MONUMENTAL  COLUMNS  AND  ARCHES 

OF  ROME. 

By  John  Harris  Morden. 


Moi>e*n  Rome  from  the  Hanks  or  the  Tiber. 


"The  most  famous  city  of  antiquity," — an 
eminent  writer  has  thus  described  Rome.  And 
never  has  she  been  less  at  any  period  of  her  his- 
tory. Under  her  mighty  emperors,  the  world  was 
her  empire,  and  her  Papal  masters  for  many  years 
made  and  unmade  kings  and  emperors  at  their 
own  arbitrary  will,  compelling  the  proudest  and 
mightiest  to  bow  to  their  yoke.  After  the  march 
of  intellectual  progress  had  circumscribed,  and  even 
since  the  intellectual  development  of  the  masses 
has  entirely  subverted,  the  temporal  supremacy 


of  her  Popes,  they  have  each  in  turn  continued 
to  exercise  an  almost  unrestrained  control  over 
not  only  the  faith,  but  the  very  thoughts  and 
secular  acts  of  millions  of  people  who  own  the 
reigning  Pope  as  their  infallible  guide  and  di- 
rector. Thus,  though  Rome  has  had  intervals  of 
comparative  decline,  she  has,  from  her  first  attain- 
ment of  eminence  never  ceased  to  be  a  famous 
city,  and  more,  a  great  and  influential  city. 

He  who  visits  Rome  to-day,  cannot  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  the  strange  intermingling  of  clc- 
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gant,  elaborate  modern  structures  with  grand, 
massive,  magnificent  specimens  of  the  architecture 
of  past  ages — the  latter  represent  and  illustrate 
the  architectural  taste  of  each  successive  age  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  Rome,  or  even  a  systematic  sketch  of  her 
ancient  and  modern  edifices;  but,  at  the  request 
of  the  editor  of  the  Monthly,  will  simply  essay 
a  few  remarks  upon  "The  Colosseum,  and  the 
Monumental  Columns  and  Arches  of  Rome." 
With  the  excellent  engravings  which  accompany 
this  paper,  a  description  of  these  structures  would 
be  superfluous,  beyond  a  note  or  two  upon  their 
respective  dimensions. 

The  Colosseum  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
buildings  of  ancient  Rome,  or  indeed  of  the  world. 
Its  erection  was  commenced  by  the  Emperor 
Flavius  Vespasian,  and  from  him  it  has  often  been 
called  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre.  At  his  death, 
it  was  scarcely  half-finished,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Titus,  completed  the  vast  structure.  It 
was  designed  and  used  for  the  public  games, 
gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  such  spectacles  as  the 
tastes  of  the  Romans  delighted  in.  Words  would 
fail  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this  enormous 
amphitheatre.  It  covered  five  acres  and  a  half  of 
ground.    The  walls  were  166  feet  high.  The 


very  correct  engravings  on  this  page  and  the  one  op 
posite  will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  its  plan.  It 
was  built  to  hold  87,000  spectators,  with  standing 
room  for  22,000  others.  It  was  eliptical  in  form, 
one  axis  being  1,641  feet  long.  As  much  money 
was  required  to  erect  it  as  would  have  built  a  large 
city.  Externally,  it  was  finished  in  four  styles  of 
architecture,  rising  above  each  other,  while  inter- 
nally the  disposal  of  the  seats  and  the  doors  for 
admitting  wild  beasts  and  gladiators  to  the  arena 
may  be  seen  in  the  first  engraving  on  this  page 
Earthquakes,  the  influence  of  time  and  Vandalism 
have  greatly  ruined  it ;  but  measures  have  been 
taken  to  save  it  from  further  decay. 

Of  the  monumental  columns,  that  of  Trajan, 
engraved  on  page  380,  has  been  justly  regarded  as 
the  finest  historical  column  ever  erected.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  high  ;  it  is 
composed  of  thirty-four  blocks  of  white  marble, 
covered  with  matchless  bas-reliefs,  illustrating 
Trajan's  victories  over  the  Dacians.  There  are 
more  than  twenty-five  hundred  human  figures,  be- 
sides nearly  as  many  horses.  It  was  originally 
crowned  with  a  statue  of  Trajan  holding  aloft  a 
gilded  globe ;  but  for  this  Pope  Sixtus  V.  substi- 
tuted the  statue  of  Peter  which  is  seen  in  the  engra- 
ving. To  my  un ecclesiastical  eye,  this  has  seemed 
a  singularly  unhappy  innovation  of  the  illustrious 
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Pontifex — a  Christian  Apostle  surmounting  a  pillar 
that  immortalizes  the  warlike  achievements  of  a 
heathen  emperor. 

The  Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo,  or  Piazza 
del  Quirinale,  is  a  superb  column,  built  originally 
io  Egypt,  and  brought  to  Rome  by  Claudius.  It 
is  of  red  granite.    It  had  fallen  very  much  into 
decay,  when  Sixtus  V.,  among  his  other  wise 
efforts  to  beautify  the  city  ami  to  restore  some  of 
the  decaying  monuments  of  earlier  times,  removed 
this  grand  column  from  its  former  site,  in  front  of 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  to  the  present  site,  re- 
stored the  parts  that  had  been  damaged,  placed  a 
cross  at  its  top  ( we  have  omitted  the  cross  in  the  en- 
graving, to  give  the  main  structure  to  better  advan- 
tage), and  brought  the  two  admirable  colossal  Horse- 
Tamers  from  the  Thermae  of  Constantine,  placing 
thcra  as  shown  in  the  engraving.    The  inscription 
upon  the  obelisk  has  no  right  there,  and  those 


upon  the  statues,  designed  to  lead  to  the  false  in- 
ference that  they  were  erected  respectively  by  or 
in  honor  of  Phideas  and  Praxitelis,  are  simply 
wrong,  as  the  groups  are  certainly  the  work  of 
the  imperial  age.  Before  the  column  Sixtus  also 
placed  a  Fountain  with  an  ancient  granite  basin. 

Besides  these  two  columns,  there  are  several 
others  of  less  note,  and  yet  imposing  and  beauti- 
ful. But  I  must  pass  them,  to  notice  briefly  the 
triumphal  arches,  of  which  there  are  several, 
erected  to  celebrate  the  triumphs  of  Constantine, 
Janus,  Titus,  Severus,  etc.  That  of  Constantine 
and  that  of  Titus  are  shown  on  pages  382  and  383, 
and  these  two  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  triple 
and  the  single  arch.  These  arches  are  massive 
structures,  and  this  fart  accounts  for  their  excel- 
lent preservation.  They  afe  elaborately  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  great  deeds  of 
their  respective  heroes  for  which  they  are  given 
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the  distinction  of  a  triumph.  For  example,  that  '  over  the  side  arches  and  on  the  supporting  ma- 
of  Titus  shows,  in  a  series  of  pictures,  the  tro-  sonry  are,  as  before  mentioned,  elaborate  bas- 
phies  he  brought  of  his  victories  in  Palestine ;  the  reliefs.  The  single  arches  are  no  less  elegant, 
engraving  on  page  384  is  an  excellent  representa-  and  probably  cost  little  less,  than  the  others;  the 
tion  of  the  style  of  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  several  verbal  inscription  is  upon  a  panel  over  the  centre, 
arches.  The  triple  arches  have  a  smaller  arch  on  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  covered  with  scalp- 
either  side  of  the  main  one  ;  over  the  latter  is  the  tures. 

inscription  indicating  the  name  of  the  hero,  and  The  engraving  of  "  Modern  Rome  from  the 

what  deeds  of  his  the  triumph  has  been  voted  to  Banks  of  the  Tiber."  on  page  377,  shows  on  the 

commemorate  and  hand  down  to  posterity;  then  right  the  famous  Castle  of  St.  Angclo.    This  huge 
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edifice,  subsequently  converted  into  a  fortress,  was 
designed  and  mostly  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  as  a  mausoleum  for  himself  and  his 
family,  and,  having  been  left  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  completed,  a.  d.  140,  by  Antoninus 
Pius.  On  a  square  substructure  arose  a  cylinder 
of  travertine,  externally  covered  with  marble, 
but  every  trace  of  the  marble  has  disappeared. 
On  the  verge  of  the  summit  stood  numerous  sta- 
tues in  marble.  The  cylinder  was  probably  sur- 
mounted by  another  of  smaller  circumference, 
on  which  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Hadrian.  The 
ancient  entrance  is  still  seen  in  the  court  opposite 
the  bridge.  A  passage  gradually  ascended  thence, 
winding  around  the  building  in  the  interior,  and 
then  diverging  to  the  central  tomb-chamber,  which 
is  now  reached  partly  by  other  approaches.  This 
was  the  last  resting-place  of  Hadrian  and  his 
family ;  the  niches  for  the  reception  of  urns  are 
still  seen,  but  are  empty.  A  sarcophagus  of  por- 
phyry is  said  to  have  been  found  here,  the  cover 


Titus,  Rome. 

of  which  is  employed  as  a  font  in  St.  Peter's.  Many 
of  the  following  emperors  also  reposed  here,  but 
when  the  Goths  under  Vitiges  besieged  Rome  the 
tomb  was  converted  into  a  fortress,  and  the  statues 
on  the  summit  hurled  down  on  the  besiegers. 
Gregory  the  Great,  whilst  conducting  a  procession 
to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  pray  for  the  cessation 
of  the  plague  then  raging,  beheld  the  Archangel 
Michael  sheathing  his  sword,  in  commemoration 
of  which  Boniface  IV.  erected  a  chapel  on  the 
summit,  afterwards  superseded  by  the  marble 
statue  of  an  angel  by  Montelupo,  and  in  1 740  by  the 
present  bronze  statue  by  Verschaffet.  Subse- 
quently to  923  the  edifice  was  always  employed  by 
the  party  in  power  as  a  stronghold  to  intimidate 
their  adversaries,  and  on  the  possession  of  which 
the  continuance  of  their  sway  depended.  From  the 
time  of  Innocent  III.  it  was  for  many  years  in  the 
power  of  the  Popes,  and  here  in  1527  Clement  VII. 
underwent  the  fearful  siege,  on  which  occasion 
Henvenuto  Cellini  asserted  he  had  thence  shot  the 
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Constable  Bourbon.  The  outworks  were  con- 
structed by  Urban  V.,  and  about  1500  a  covered 
passage  which  leads  hither  from  the  Vatican  was 
added.  In  1822  the  interior  was  freed  from  rub- 
bish. The  fort  was  strengthened  and  strongly 
garrisoned.  The  visitor  perceives  several  gloomy 
dungeons  in  which  Beatrice  Cenci,  Cellini,  Cagli- 
oitro  and  others  are  said  to  have  been  incarcerated  ; 
a  passage  with  eighty  large  boilers  in  which  the 
oil  thrown  on  besiegers  was  formerly  heated  ;  for- 
mer apartments  of  the  Popes  ;  a  saloon  with  fres- 
coes by  Raphael's  pupil,  Perino  del  Vaga.  The 
view  from  the  summit  is  remarkably  fine. 

The  three-arched  bridge  seen  in  the  engraving 
is  the  Ponte  St.  Angclo ;  it  was  built  by  Hadrian 
to  connect  the  mausoleum  with  the  city,  and  was 
named  by  him  Pons  .Eiius. 

There  are  many  other  old-time  buildings,  each 
postasing  sufficient  interest  to  justify  illustration 
and  notice,  but  the  editor  insists  that  he  cannot 
spue  more  space  in  this  number  of  the  Monthly, 


and,  as  the  MONTHLY  will  continue  its  monthly 
visits  for  many  months  to  come,  I  must  be  content 
to  let  the  remaining  edifices  await  future  space ; 
but  my  readers  must  not  suspect  me  of  lack  of  fond- 
ness for  my  theme,  because  I  touch  some  points 
lightly  ;  I  have  to  "  cut  my  coat  according  to  the 
cloth,"  not  according  to  my  tastes. 

I  cannot,  however,  close  this  paper  without  a  few 
general  remarks  "in  conclusion." 

The  visitor  to  Rome,  if  his  architectural  or  ar- 
tistic tastes  favor  modern  styles,  will  find  ample 
scope  for  their  gratification  in  this  city;  but  if,  like 
the  writer,  he  delights  in  reading  the  history  of 
past  ages  as  depicted  in  their  successive  buildings 
and  works  of  art,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
like  Rome  for  him.  Were  the  whole  written  his- 
tory of  Rome  and  the  Roman  Empire  obliterated, 
one  skilled  in  studying  antiquities  and  antique 
buildings  could  construct  a  fair  history  out  of  the 
structures,  sculptures,  etc.,  that  exist  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  great  city  and  its  rulers 
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ont  c  held  sway.  The  Temples  and  the  statues  of  I  barous  cruelty  of  the  rulers.  Thus,  on  every  hand 
their  old-time  deities  tell  of  the  religion,  the  reli-   we  find  data,  testifying  of  olden  Rome,  the  city, 


gious  practices,  the  religi- 
ous tenets,  the  religious 
zeal,  the  religious  liberality 
and,  I  may  add,  the  religi- 
ous pride,  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  Palaces  tell  H 
of  the  luxurious  grandeur, 
the  immense  power,  the 
peculiar  culture,  and  even 
of  the  distinctive  traits,  of 
the  Monarchs  of  the  vast 
empire.  The  Therms,  or 
warm  baths,  tell  of  the  re- 
fined luxurious  tastes  of  the 
higher  classes.  The  very 
numerous  specimens  of 
their  handicraft,  which 
abound  in  the  museums, 
etc.,  tell  of  the  skill  of 
the  mechanics  and  arti- 
zans.  The  many  well- 
preserved  works  of  art,  in 
every  department  of  the 
fine  arts,  tell  of  the  mar- 
velous enlightenment  of 
the  Romans  of  long  cen- 
turies ago.  The  wonderful 
labyrinth  beneath  the  great 
city,  known  as  the  Cata- 
combs, tells  of  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  the  earl) 
Christians,  and  of  the  bar- 
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the  empire,  and  the  people. 

Of  course,  I  have  been 
speaking  of  Rome  of  im- 
perial times ;  but  we  find, 
less  complete,  though  not 
less  interesting,  testimo- 
nies of  still  earlier  date. 
Of  these  I  shall  not  speak 
more  explicitly  just  now. 
We  find  also  very  complete 
records  of  the  long  period 
during  which  the  Roman 
Pontiffs  ruled  the  world 
with  despotic  and  arbitrary 
power,  and  it  is  a  sad  fact 
that  these  records  tell  far 
too  much  that  makes  the 
reigns  of  the  supposably 
Christian  Popes  bear  an 
unhappy  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Heathen  Em- 
perors. These  records  art 
not  sufficiently  enticing  to 
tempt  me  to  dwell  long 
upon  them  especially  when 
they  show  ignorance  ami 
superstition  fostered  among 
the  people,  and  persecution 
ot  all  who  differed  from  the 
Roman  Church,  vieing 
with  the  persecutions  ot 
hen  days. 
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*•  A  Remarkable  Device  in  York  Minster." 

— The  correspondent  in  the  April  number  of  the 
Monthly  (page  307)  will  find  the  device  which 
he  wishes  to  have  explained,  in  several  churches 
in  the  United  States.  1  have  it  before  my  eyes  at 
all  tiroes,  when  attending  the  services  in  Trinity 
Church,  Newark,  New  Jersey.  By  giving  the  words 
in  English,  the  meaning  will  be  made  manifest: 
"The  Father  is  not  the  Son  :  the  Son  is  not  the 
Spirit:  the  Spirit  is  not  the  Father:  but  the  Father 
js  God,  the  Son  is  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God." 

W.  A.  W. 

W'e  have  replies  also  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Black- 
wood, Rev.  Dr.  Horstmann,  Mr.  B.  R.  Belts  (of 
Columbia  College),  E.  A.  D.,  and  a  correspond- 
ent who  gives  no  name.  Dr.  Horstmann  mentions 
that  the  device  occurs  over  the  door  of  the  Church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Twenty -second  and  Walnut 
streets,  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Blackwood's  commu- 
nication we  annex,  as  it  may  serve  to  make  the 
significance  of  the  device  still  plainer  to  some  of 
our  readers.    Dr.  Blackwood  says : 

The  device  which  you  have  given  from  York 
Minster  in  the  April  number  is  intended  to  teach 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  setting  forth  the  dis- 
tinct Personality  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  their  Unity  in  the  Godhead. 

Begin  at  the  left-hand  corner,  and  read  down- 
ward* to  the  centre ;  then  go  to  the  right  hand 
corner  and  read  to  the  centre;  then  begin  at  the  bot- 
tom at  SS,  and  read  to  the  centre,  and  you  have 
Pater  est  Deus,  Filis  est  Deus,  Sanctus  Spiritus 
est  Deus ;  or,  The  Father  is  God,  the  Son  is 
God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God.  As  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  Personality,  begin  at  the  left-hand  corner, 
read  round  the  device*  and  you  have  Pater  non  est 
Filis,  Filis  non  est  Spiritus  Sanctus,  Sanctus  Spir- 
iius  non  est  Pater ;  or,  the  Father  is  not  the  Son  ; 
the  Son  is  not  the  Holy  Spirit ;  The  Holy  Spirit 
is  not  the  Father. 

Persons  unaccustomed  to  mediaeval  letters,  may 
be  confused  by  the  ornaments  which  occur  between 
Pater  and  Filis,  and  elsewhere;  and  the  letters 
S  S  at  the  bottom  may  appear  to  be  the  letter  B 
doubled  ;  but  the  form  of  the  final  letter  in  the 
central  word  Deus,  will  show  that  it  is  the  old 
form  of  S  and  not  B  which  is  there  figured. 


Anecdote  of  the  Count  de  Rochambeau.— 

The  following  is  translated  from  the  journal  (still 
in  manuscript)  of  one  of  the  French  officers  who 
came  to  this  country  during  our  Revolutionary 
War,  The  occurrences  related  happened  in  Oc- 
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tober,  1782,  whilst  the  French  army  was  on  its 
way  from  the  North  River  to  Boston,  where  it 
embarked  for  France. 

"  I  believe  that  1  ought  to  mention  here  a  some- 
what remarkable  occurrence  that  happened  to  ML 
de  Rochambeau  soon  after  his  departure  from 
Crampond.  His  host,  named  Delavau,  who  was 
said  to  be  of  French  origin,  demanded  a  consider- 
able compensation  from  him  for  some  damage  that 
the  army  had  done  him  by  encamping  on  his  pro- 
perty ;  his  demand  was  exorbitant ;  it  needed 
examination  ;  but  this  man  was  unwilling  to  wait ; 
he  complained  to  the  Judge  of  the  county  and  to 
the  slier  iif,  who,  in  conformity  with  the  laws,  made 
his  appearance  to  arrest  M.  de  Rochaml>cau,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
All  those  who  were  present  desired  to  take  him 
away  ;  but  M.  de  Rochambeau  replied  that  he 
would  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  he 
departed,  after  giving  security.  However,  the 
plaintiffs  charges  were  examined  and  reduced  to 
one-half  by  the  people  of  the  country,  but  faith- 
fully paid.  This  incident  shows  the  power  of  the 
law  among  the  Americans  and  the  moderation  of 
M.  de  Rochambeau."  William  Duane. 


"Home,  Sweet  Home  I"— Rev.  Elias  Na- 
son,  in  his  Monogram  on  our  National  Song,  says 
that  the  music  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  1"  "  was 
composed  by  Sir  Henry  Rowley  Bishop,  for  the 
opera  of  "  Clari,"  which  was  brought  out  in 
1823."  Sir  Henry  was  an  eminent  English  mu- 
sical composer,  born  in  London  in  1775;  died  in 
1855- 

Donizetti's  opera  of  "  Anna  Bolena,"  in  which 
the  air  is  also  said  to  be  found,  was  not  produced 
until  1830.  J.  S.  F. 


A  Correction  Corrected. — In  the  number  of 
Potter's  American  Monthly  for  March,  (page 
224),  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  Indian  Queen 
Hotel,  where  Mr.  Jefferson  boarded,  was  not  at 
the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  but  half 
a  square  further  down  Fourth  street. 

The  editor  of  the  Sututay  Dispatch  has  pro- 
nounced this  attempted  correction  erroneous,  and 
as  there  is  no  better  authority  on  any  matters 
relating  to  our  local  history  than  he  is,  I  withdraw 
so  much  of  my  communication  as  is  above  re- 
ferred  to. 

As  to  the  latter  part  of  my  communication,  that 
the  Indian  Queen  Hotel  was  revived  about  the 
year  1820  in  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Fourth 
street,  between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets,  this 
is  within  my  own  memory.  W.  D. 
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Yamoyden,  not  Tamoydcn. — In  the  April 
Monthly,  in  the  Note  on  "  James  Eastburn," 
occurs  a  typographical  error:  Mr.  Eastburn's 
poem  is  Yamoyden.  The  compositor  has  mistaken 
the  Y  for  a  T.  It  was  printed  in  1820  by  his 
father  in  an  elegant  iamo  of  340  pages.  There 
is  a  copy  in  the  Library  of  this  (Columbia)  College, 
and  another  belonging  to  the  Library  Company  of 
Philadelphia.  B.  R.  Betts. 


Canadians  in  the  Revolutionary  War.— 
There  were  two  or  three  battalions  of  French  Ca- 
nadians in  the  patriot  army.  These  were  known 
as  "  Congress's  Own,"  and  two  of  them  were 
commanded  by  Colonels  Livingston  and  Hazen. 
(Colonial  History  of  New  York.)  Can  the  editors 
or  readers  of  the  Monthly  give  me  references  to 
the  history,  muster-rolls,  etc.,  of  these  troo]*? 
The  undersigned  would  thankfully  receive  any  in- 
formation which  could  in  any  way  aid  him  in 
making  the  chapter  on  the  "  Canadians  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,"  in  his  historical  essay,  en- 
titled "The  French  Canadians  in  the  United 
States,"  a  complete  chapter  of  American  history. 

Edmond  Mallet. 


Major  Pitcairn.  —  In  the  April  No.  of  the 
American  Monthly, on  page  306, 1  observeanitem 
headed  "  Major  Pitcairn,"  consisting  mainly  of  an 
extract  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  for  July, 
1809,  to  which  are  appended  a  query  or  two 
from  Henry  Wilson.  Is  it  our  Vice-President? 
[It  is  not.]  On  these  latter  perhaps  I  may  throw 
a  little  light,  by  saying  that  when  quite  a  young 
man,  some  forty  years  ago,  I  found,  and  had  a  long 
and  interesting  conversation  with  an  old  man  in 
South  Boston,  who  resided  in  the  city  at  the  time  of 
the  l»atlle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  witnessed  the  same 
from  one  of  the  church  steeples.  He  afterwards 
married  a  woman  who  was  servant-maid  in  Major 
Pitcairn's  family.  He,  too,  saw  that  officer  when 
brought  over  from  the  field,  and  confirmed  the 
Mory  I  had  often  heard,  that  the  Major,  being 
recognized  by  the  Provincials  as  the  author  of  the 
alroi  itiei  at  Lexington,  on  the  19th  of  April,  was 
forthwith  made  the  target  of  several  rifles  simulta- 
IM  i.uhly,  and  very  probably  fell  under  more  than 
one  deadly  miytile — my  informant  said,  eight.  This 
W<u  noiwcd  a»  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the 
HUluber  of  militiamen  who  were  killed  by  the  first 
v..|l.  v  u|  the  Hritish  under  his  orders  at  Ix-xington. 
Mr  limlutiuore  told  me  that  the  Major  was  buried 
m  the  v.tutu  under  Christ  Church,  at  the  North 
kink,  I  know  of  no  St.  George's  church  that  is, 
ot  <  v.  1  wiii,  in  Huston. 

\  y.i.Mi  .tutouut  of  interesting  particulars  of 
Ib'M  l»im*«  I  derived  from  the  old  man,  some  of 
whith  I  nt.»>,  |K'ili,q«,  furnish  hereafter. 

E.  W.  B.  Canning. 


Woodside,  the  Sign-Painter. — Haifa  cen- 
tury ago,  the  finest  signs  in  Philadelphia  were  the 
offspring  of  his  brush,  and  they  were  perfect  of 
their  kind.  One  of  his  paintings  (not  a  sign,  ot 
course)  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  yearly  displays 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  ArLs.  Among  those  now 
remembered  were  the  Indian  Queen,  in  Fourth 
street,  above  Chestnut,  and  Falstaff,  at  the  corner 
of  Sixth  street  and  Carpenter  street  (now  Jayne 
street).    Are  any  of  his  signs  still  in  existence? 

W.  D. 


Colonel  Samuel  Atlee  and  "  King"  Tho- 
mas Henderson. — At  the  close  of  a  private  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Monthly,  one  of  our 
valued  contributors  writes :  I  have  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  magazine.  I  noticed  a  slight 
error  in  the  last  numlier,  in  the  Note  upon  Colo- 
nel Samuel  Atlee.  He  iiid  not  reside  in  Chester 
County,  but  built  the  fine  mansion  on  the  old 
Lancaster  and  Philadelphia  road,  in  Salisbury 
Township,  near  the  White  Horse  tavern,  for 
so  many  years  owned  by  "King"  Thomas  Hen- 
derson, who  owned  a  dozen  of  the  finest  farms  in 
Lancaster  County.  This  Henderson  family  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England,  and  sympa- 
thized  with  the  mother  country.  They  were  all 
called  Tories,  and  the  stigma  clings  to  the  family 
to  this  day.  It  was  a  slogan  which  most  effect- 
ually prevented  the  election  of  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  office.  I  just  now  think  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  to  Matthew  Hender- 
son, an  uncle  of  Thomas,  and  who  kept  tavern  at 
the  creek  on  the  adjoining  farm.  When  Colonel 
Alexander  Lowery  was  marching,  at  the  head  of 
some  of  the  Lancaster  County  militia,  to  check 
the  British  who  were  advancing  on  Philadelphia, 
they  came  to  this  tavern,  the  sign  of  which  was  a 
painting  of  George  the  Third,  and  they  fired 
into  the  sign,  and  riddled  it  with  bullets.  It  was 
taken  down  and  placed  in  the  garret,  and  is  pro- 
bably in  existence  yet.  Samcel  Evans. 

An  Exact  Copy  of  a  Bill  for  Medical  At- 
tendance and  Medicines. 

1779.  Capt'n  Jamks  Josiah    Dr.  to  Dr.  Risk. 

OctoU*    To  Sundry  medicines  and  Attendance  ' 
for  Mrs  Josiah  30/  at  the  old  valuation  • 
of  money  equal  in  Continental  to        J   j£"5  -°- 0 

Nov       To  Ditto  80/  at  Do  equal  to  

 for  Mrs  Josiah  {    XO.X>  .0 

To  Ditto  Iff  at  D»  for  young  serving  \ 

woman — equal  to  37 -0-  0 

Deer       To  Ditto  3U  at  Do  for  Mrs  Josiah 

— equal  to  t    77- 00  0 


Total  in  gold  at  ^  >  Equal  in  Con-  > 

the  old  valuation   1  /7..16..O  j  tinental  10        /  Zi80-  0-  0 
Reed  March  8*  the  Above  in  full 

B  Rcsh 

The  original  of  this  bill  is  in  mr  possession. 

S.  Frederick  Earl 
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A  Revolutionary  Muster- Roll. — The  following  is  copied  verbatim  from  the  original  muster- 
roll  in  my  possession. 

Muster  Roll  of  Major  James  Hamilton's  Company,  Second  Reg'.  PcnnV  In  the  Service  of  the 
United  States;  Commanded  By  Colon'.  Walter  Stewart,  For  May,  1780. 

"f  Henry  Piercy Tie'.  Marca.~l2*"i777T~on"Guard. 


Xo. 


SERJEANTS. 


1  W".  Murren  Ens*.  May,  19"  1779, 
1  Remarks. 


1  I 
.  No. 


Corporals. 


R  f  MARKS. 


1  Arch4  Murphy 

2  John  Justice  at  Head  Q". 

3  Stephen  Singlcwood  on  Command. 


No. 

t 

3 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
to 

12 

>3 
u 


pRIVATS. 


1  Phillip  jones 

2  i  W-.  iohnstoB 


Y 


1  No. 

~7 


James  Allison 
Philip  Rroyle. 
Jacob  Baker. 
In*.  Callagan. 
Ja'.  Dc'Vitt 
Michael  Dcrry 
Jrr».  English 
John  Engle 
John  Frances 
Tim/.  Flanagan 
Henry  Gass 
Jacob  Halter 
Ludwick  Houser 
Dav4.  Hannah 


on  Command 

on  Guard 
on  furlough 


on  Comm4. 

on  Comm4. 
on  Guard 


No. 

•S 
16 

'7 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

26 

27 

28 


Pri  vats. 


John  Hise 
W".  James 
Pat.  KcUcy 
Roger  Kcnnon 
Pat.  Kimscy 
John  King 
Sam1.  I.cCount 
Ja'.  Leech 
Sleph".  i  i»  > 
James  Moore 
Pat.  Mulvaney 
Rob«.  Maxwell 
Rob'.  Nagginton 
W-.  - 


Drum  &  Fife. 


No. 


John  Moore 
George  Coas 


PRIVATS. 


Sick  absent, 
on  Guard, 
on  Comm4. 

Sick  absent. 

on  Comm4. 
on  Guard, 
on  Duty, 
on  Guard. 


29 

32 
33  I 
34 

36 

3Z 
3* 
39 
40 

41 
42 


Conrod  Reamey 
John  Ross 
Peter  Rice 
Ferdin4.  SwarU 
Fred'*  Stull 
George  Snyder 
Mich'.  Sullivan 
Jn°.  Seehann 
Jn*.  Scannall 
In*.  Sense 
Ja'.  Winning 
\V.  Whealon 
George  Wibble 
Rob«.  Glass 


Remarks. 


on  Comm4. 
on  Guard. 

on  Guard. 


on  Duly, 
on  Guard. 


Killed  at  Para- 
mm   May  19, 

'780. 


June  1*  1 780  I  have  Mustred  Major  Ja*.  Hamilton  Company, 
Jos.  Harmar  L*.  Col.  &  Inspr.  Penn.  Di 
On  the  reverse  is  the  following  : 

PROOF  OK  THE  EFFECTIVES. 


ified  in  the  above  Roll. 


Lieu*. 

Ens«. 

Sergeants. 

CorpK 

D.  &  F. 

Private. 

IVcscnt 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

23 

Absent 

t 

2 

■ 

19 

Total 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4» 

I  Do  Swear  that  the  Within  Muster  Roll  is  A  True  State  of  Company.  Without  fraud  to  the  United 
States,  or  any  Individual.  According  to  My  Best  Knowledge. 
Sworn  before  me  this  ) 
5th  Day  of  june.  1 780.         J  W".  Muns 

In".  &  Q.  M. 
Rich  Hampton  Co1.  Command1, 
l"  Pen.  Brig*. 


Walter  Stewart,  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  to 
which  this  company  belonged,  was  born  in  Ireland. 
During  the  Revolution  he  also  -served  as  aide-de- 
camp to  General  Gates,  and  afterwards  became  a 
General.  He  was  a  very  handsome  man.  His 
war  record  was  a  very  honorable  one.  and  he 
enjoyed  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  Washington. 

Josiah  Harmar  served  through  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  with  Washington  in  the  campaigns 
of  1778-80,  and  Green,  in  the  South,  in  1 781-2. 
Afterwards  Indian  agent  for  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory.  General  in-chief  of  the  army  in  1789,  and 
commanded   an  expedition   against  the  Miami 


Indians  in  1790.  Adjutant-General  of  Pennsylva- 
nia 1793-9.    Died  m  Philadelphia,  Aug.  20,  1813. 

Paramus,  where  one  of  the  privates  was  killed,  is 
on  the  Hudson  River,  about  twenty-two  miles  above 
New  York.  Washington's  head-quarters  were  here 
October  7th  and  8th,  1780.  Lossing  says,  "  The 
Americans  erected  fortifications  there.  There 
American  and  British  officers  met  to  confer  con- 
cerning Major  Andre,  and  there  Washington  and 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  met  to  make  definite  arrange- 
ments for  the  evacuation  of  New  York  city  by  the 
British." 

E.  H.  Goss. 
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The  Earliest  Known  Bound  Volume. 


The  Most  Ancient  Known  Bound  Volume 

is  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  written  some  time 
earlier  than  B.C.  263,  andthe  sheets  pressed  smooth 
and  strongly  bound  together  into  a  volume  nearly 
four  inches  thick.  The  conls  across  the  hack  are 
stout,  and  firmly  fastened;  additional  strength  is 
imparted  by  wooden  frames  at  either  end.  The 
outside  cover,  which  does  not  go  across  the  back, 
is  simply  papyrus  precisely  similar  to  that  on  which 
the  book  is  written  except  that  it  isa  little  thicker. 
It  was  certainly  bound  before  B.C.  241,  for  it  was 
found  in  that  year  just  as  it  is  now  (except  that 
handling  has  worn  the  sides,  and  they  are  some- 
what torn,  though  the  inside  is  intact),  and  has 
since  been  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  suc- 
cessive Samaritan  Chief- Priests.  It  was  shown,  in 
1866,  by  its  custodian,  Selamch,  to  Mrs.  Eliza 
Rogers,  by  whom  it  is  minutely  described. 

J.  H.  M. 

[We  give  herewith  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Rogers's 
careful  drawing  of  this  oldest  of  bound  books. — 
Editor.] 


Value  of  a  Comma. — A  correspondent,  who 
forgets  to  send  his  name,  favors  us  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  he  copies,  we  believe,  from  the  Bur- 
lington (Vermont)  Free  Press :  The  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  printed  in  the  general 
statutes  and  other  official  publications  for  over 
eighty  years,  declares  that  "the  Governor,  and  in 


his  absence,  the  Lieutenant-Governor"  (in  the 
original  Constitution  it  was  the  Governor  and 
Council),  "  shall  have  power  to  grant  pardons  and 
remit  fines,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  except  in  trea- 
son and  murder,  in  which  they  shall  have  power  to 
grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  pardon  until  after  the 
end  of  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly."  This 
seems  to  say,  distinctly,  that  the  Governor  shall 
not  have  power  to  pardon  traitors  and  murderers 
until  after  the  end  of  the  next  session  oj  Assembly ; 
and  by  implication  it  would  seem  to  follow  that 
he  may  pardon  murderers  after  a  session  has  inter- 
vened. The  question  as  to  what  the  Constitution 
really  means  in  this  matter  came  up  in  conversa- 
tion recently  between  several  gentlemen  in  the 
State  Library  at  Montpelier.  Mr.  Abell,  of  West 
Haven,  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  State  Consti- 
tution did  not  intend  to  give  the  power  of  pardon 
to  the  Governor  at  any  time  in  cases  of  treason 
and  murder,  and  he  found  in  a  volume  of  Vermont 
Reports  an  opinion  of  Judge  Williams  to  that 
effect.  The  point  was  speedily  settled  by  the  pro- 
duction by  the  State  Librarian  of  the  first  printed 
copy  of  the  Constitution  (printed  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1779),  in  which  a  comma  plainly 
appears  after  the  word  "  pardon,"  in  the  sentence 
quoted.  This  makes  all  clear.  The  words  "  but 
not  to  pardon"  are  plainly  parenthetical,  and  the 
meaning  is  as  plain  as  if  it  read :  he  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves  (but  not  to  pardon)  until 
after  the  end  of  the  next  session;  or,  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  until  after  the  end 
of  the  next  session,  but  not  to  pardon.  When  the 
Constitution  was  next  printed,  a  year  or  two  later, 
the  comma  was  omitted,  doubtless  by  a  careless 
proof-reader,  and  from  then  till  now  our  Constitu- 
tion has  never  been  correctly  printed. 


Address  to  Lord  Corn wallis  on  his  de- 
parture from  Virginia.— I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  little  eight-line  philippic,  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  or 
North  American  Jniel/igemer  of  April  17th,  1782: 

"  Farewell,  my  lord  ;  may  zephyrs  waft  thee  o'er 
In  health  and  safety  to  thy  native  shore: 
There  seek  Burgoyne,  and  tell  him,  though  too  late. 
You  blamed  unwisely  his  unhappy  fate : 
Tell  your  deluded  monarch  that  you  sec 
The  hand  of  Heaven  upraised  for  liberty : 
Tell  your  exhausted  nation,  tell  them  true. 
They  cannot  conquer  those  who  conqucr'd  you." 

Nellie  Hess. 


Jean  Baptiste  Perrault. — Charles  Lanrnan, 
in  his  "  Red  Book  of  Michigan,"  gives  a  brief 
biographical  notice  of  J.  B.  Perrault,  and  says 
that  H.  R.  Schoolcraft  published  his  biography. 
Can  any  reader  of  the  Monthly  give  the  form  of 
this  work?  Is  it  published  as  a  magazine  article, 
a  separate  volume,  or  as  a  chapter  in  some  one  of 
Schoolcraft's  voluminous  works?  E.  M. 
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Our  May  Monthly.— The  Editor  feels  that  a  word  of 
praise  of  the  MONTHLY  will  not  be  deemed  offensively  ego- 
tistical by  candid  readers,  especially  since  he  has  received 
wanner,  stronger  words  of  commendation  from  some  of  the 
steadfast  friends  of  the  Monthly's  ancestor,  the  AMUtlCAN 
Historical  Record.  Wc  have  endeavored,  by  the  most 
untiring  care  and  faithful  labor,  to  make  the  successive  num- 
ber* each  better  than  the  one  preceding,  and  feel  that  we 
have  succeeded.  We  are  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  no  sooner 
is  a  number  issued  than  we  begin  to  study  its  every  feature, 
that  we  may  discover  its  defects,  and  learn  any  points  in 
which  it  might  have  t«en  better.  Wc  feel  a  proud  satisfac- 
tion in  looking  over  the  pages  of  this  numlicr,  and  hope  it 
will  meet  the  approval  of  its  patrons  and  friends.  Wc  arc 
deeply  sensible  of  the  generous  aid  rendered  us  by  Dr.  Loo- 
sing, Isaac  Smucker,  Barnwell  R.  Grant,  Theodore  L.  Chase, 
Rev.  Austin  S.  Carver,  Sir  Romde  Camden,  A.  C.  Zabriskic, 
H.  R.  Howland,  William  J.  Buck,  Samuel  Evans,  Rev.  Dr. 
Blackwood,  James  Grant  Wilson,  Rev.  William  Hall,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith,  Charles  A.  Campbell,  Mrs.  A.  Shelton 
Mackenzie,  and  others,  who  have  contributed  articles ;  and  by 

E.  H.  Goss,  William  Duanc,  Commodore  G.  H.  Preble,  Wil- 
liam B.  Trask,  Agnes  V.  McAllister.  W.  T.  R.  Saffell,  George 

F.  Hollyday,  and  others,  who  have  contributed  to  the  Notes 
AND  Queries.  Nor  are  wc  unmindful  of  the  contributions 
of  copies  of  rare  and  valuable  letters,  documents,  etc.,  that 
have  been  so  generously  supplied  by  M.  M.  Jones,  William  A. 
Whitehead,  O.  A.  Jennison.  George  C.  Mason,  Joseph  J.  Stick- 
ler, and  other  kind  friends.  Wc  are  also  under  obligations 
for  courtesies  extended  by  Spencer  Bonsall,  and  many  other 
generous  friends  who  have  not  actually  contributed  directly 
to  our  pages,  but  have  aided  the  Editor  in  his  labors. 

lo  tendering  our  thanks  to  those  who  have  contributed 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Monthly,  we  must  not  neglect 
to  acknowledge  the  kind  words  of  encouragement  in  private 
letters  from  many  of  the  intelligent  antiquarian  and  other 
readers  of  the  Monthly,  as  well  as  the  hearty  good  words 
of  the  general  press.  Hoping  to  continue  to  meet  the  views 
of  our  friends  and  patrons,  wc  shall  also  hope  for  a  continu- 
ance of  favors  from  contributors. 

American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  So- 
ciety.— At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  held  at 
Moo  Memorial  Hall,  New  York,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  current  year :  Professor  Charles  E.  Anlhon, 
LL  D.,  President;  General  J.  Watts  De  Pcystcr,  Daniel 
Parish,  Jr.,  Robert  L.  Stewart,  Vice-Presidents;  William 
Poilloa,  Secretary ;  Benjamin  Betts,  Treasurer;  Isaac  E.Wood, 
Librarian ;  Edward  Groh,  Curator. 

8pring.— Winter  retires  before  the  joyous  young  Spring, 
and  we  hail  our  young  friend  with  cordial  welcome.  Before 
this  number  of  the  Monthly  reaches  its  readers,  Nature  will 
hare  begun  to  |mt  on  her  green  and  many  colored  garb,  and 
the  young-lady  portion  of  our  readers  will  have  begun  to  fob 
W  Mother  Nature's  example,  in  a  seasonable  change  of 
hibilunenti.    An  old  book  of  Pocnu,  who*e  author  con 


cealed  his  name,  while  he  betrayed  his  truly  poetical  nature, 
tells  us  "  Poctric  is  y*  most  fyttyng  langvagc  of  Spryng," 
and  then  gives  us  a  long  "  Pocmmc,"  full  of  poetical  con- 
ceits. We  can  only  spare  space  for  a  couple  of  "  stanzas," 
Hail,  joyous,  gloryous  Spryng! 
Alle  luve  thye  smylcing  faysse  to  see  ! 

Thyc  balmye  brcth  dothc  bryng 
Fresh  cheer,  newe  helthe  and  lyghtsommc  glee 
Too  y*  yonge,  y*  olde— y*  grave,  y*  gaye ! 
-Y*  birds  doo  chaunt  and  syng — 
Theyc  luyl  thye  coramyng,  wellcommc  thee ! 

Y'  tree-,  thcyre  arms  outflyng 
In  gladde  salluet — dekkd  gorgeouslve 
In  new  mayd  roubes,  as  for  a  gala  dayc! 

Y*  flow  ryng-plantLs  upspryng 
With  blusheing  joye  thye  smiles  to  sec 

Thcyre  trybutc  gladde  they  bryng 
In  odours  swectc — surcharg'd  with  glee 
Thcyre  bcuryes  glo  in  colours  gaye  I 
V*  brooklets  laff  and  syng — 
They  dansse  and  sparkyl — to  wcllcomme  thee 

Thcyre  voys^c  theyc  gladde  outflyng! 
Thcyre  bankks  are  carp'ted  gorgeouslye 
In  bryghtcst  green  for  gala  day. 
But  the  breaking  up  of  winter  has  not  been  unattended 
with  peril  and  some  loss  of  life  in  some  sections  of  the 
country— the  immense  accumulation  of  ice  in  some  parts  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  when  an  extensive  thaw  set  in, 
swelled  the  streams  until  they  overflowed  their  banks,  sub- 
merging entire  villages  (as  at  Pittston,  Pennsylvania),  and  the 
ice  carried  by  the  rushing  flood  tore  away  well-built  bridges  and 
bore  them  along  as  though  they  had  been  mere  corks.  The 
newspapers  have  given  all  the  details  at  great  length,  and  a 
repetition  is  not  called  for  here.  The  destruction  of  pro- 
perty has  been  heavy  and  numerous  lives  have  been 
lost.  Yet  the  first  anticipations  have  Providentially  not  been 
fully  realized. 

The  opening  of  Spring,  however,  suggests  another  theme 
for  a  few  words— What  arc  the  prospects  of  the  Spring 
Trade  ?  Is  business  atx>ul  lo  improve  with  the  change  of 
Seasons  ?  In  reply,  wc  arc  happy  to  note  the  most  favorable 
auguries— the  indications  arc  most  propitious.  The  business 
men  begin  to  look  smiling,  and  .jv_  ik  cheerfully— of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  to  this;  there  arc  some  who  would  peril 
their  precious  lives  if  they  stopped  croaking  over  hard  times, 
and  there  are  others  who  from  various  causes  do  not  want  to 
acknowledge  any  improvement  in  business ;  of  the  latter, 
some  arc  influenced  by  a  mean  reluctance  to  pay  their  em- 
ployes fair  living  wages  as  they  will  have  to  do  when  they 
can  no  longer  plead  lack  of  profitable  business,  while  others 
dislike  to  pay  up  debts  over  due.  The  unhappy  minority, 
who  fail  to  see  any  improvement  in  trade,  till  they  cannot 
excuse  their  blindness  on  any  pretext,  do  not  yet  read  the 
favorable  promise  of  the  Spring,  but  the  fact  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  the  assured  coming  of  good  bright  Spring  is 
bringing  belter  timci. 
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The  Iron  and  Steel  Trial. — A  general  order  issued 
from  the  War  Department  about  the  last  of  March,  an- 
nounces the  names  of  the  members  of  the  board  to  conduct 
the  experiments  in  testing  iron  and  steel  under  section  four 
of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill,  approved  March  3, 
1S75.  Watcrtown  Arsenel,  Massachusetts,  was  designated 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  board,  and  their  duties 
defined  to  be  the  determining  by  actual  tests  of  the  strength 
and  value  of  all  kinds  of  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals  which 
may  be  submitted  to  them,  or  by  them  procured,  and  to  pre- 
pare tables  which  will  exhibit  the  strength  and  value  of  said 
materials  for  constructive  and  mechanical  purposes,  and  to 
provide  for  the  building  of  a  suitable  machine  for  establish- 
ing such  tests,  the  machine  to  be  set  up  and  maintained  at 
the  Watcrtown  arsenal.  The  funds  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  these  tests  will  be  disbursed  under  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  army,  and  the  board  will  receive  instruc- 
tions from  and  make  its  report  to  the  Chief  of  Ordnance. 
Actual  traveling  expenses  as  provided  by  law  will  l>c  allowed 
the  members  of  the  board.  The  board  to  conduct  the  experi- 
ments consists  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  T.  S.  Laidley,  Ord- 
nance Department  United  States  Army,  President ;  Com- 
mander Beardslec,  United  States  Navy ;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  A.  Gillmore,  Engineer  Department  United  State-  Army ; 
David  Smith,  Chief  Engineer  United  States  Navy ;  W.  Sooy 
Smith,  A.  S.  Hally,  and  R.  H.  Thurston,  Civil  Engineers. 

A  Clergyman,  at  a  recent  teachers'  meeting  in  Ohio,  said 
that  teachers  are  too  often  selected  in  the  wrong  way. 
"  Examiners  make  an  intellectual  requirement  in  straight- 
jacket  style,  and  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the  peculiar, 
natural,  and  innate  adaptedness  of  the  teacher  for  the  pro- 
fession ;  and  thus  men  and  women  arc  found  at  the  head 
ol  our  schools  who  are  no  more  able  to  develop  the  human 
mind  than  a  Modoc  is  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem  with  charcoal." 

Well  Spoken. — The  following  excellent  paragraph  we 
copy  from  the  Danville  (Virginia)  Newt  :  "  It  is  a  sorry 
and  most  unseemly  picture  which  was  presented  in  our  local 
columns  yesterday  of  two  women,  one  white  and  one  black, 
receiving  twenty  lashes  at  the  hands  of  men  under  order  of  a 
justice  of  peace  at  Danville.  The  civilized  world  has  for  a 
long  time  been  pulling  away  and  out  of  sight  such  unpleas- 
ing  and  unprofitable  exhibitions  as  stocks  and  whipping- 
posts, and  to  go  back  to  them  now  would  be  at  the  cost  of  a 
pretty  severe  shock  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  age.  Whipping 
in  the  army  and  navy,  the  strongholds  of  brute  force  and 
cruelty,  has  been  abolished  by  law,  and  we  believe  that  it  is 
not  disputed  that  the  more  decent  forms  of  punishment 
adopted  instead,  have  proved  fully  as  efficacious  for  disci- 
pline as  the  cat-o-nine-tails  of  former  days.  In  Virginia,  how- 
ever, for  some  inscrutable  purpose  (inscrutable  to  human 
reason,  because  no  man  can  say  what  is  the  object  or  purpose 
of  the  laws  conceived  and  brought  forth  by  Virginia  legisla- 
tors), the  right  to  punish  with  stripes  has  been  granted  to 
the  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace  in  certain  cases." 

Nearly  ij.ooo  children  Mid  youth  have  taken  ihe  total 
abstinence  pledge  in  connection  with  the  Surrey  Chapel 
Band  of  Hope,  London,  since  its  first  organization  in  1855. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Scientific  American  furnishes  the 
following  rule  for  squaring  any  given  number :  Take  the 
nearest  number  ending  with  a  cipher  to  the  number  to  be 
squared;  if  such  number  be  greater  than  the  one  to  be 
squared,  substract  the  difference  between  the  two  from  the 
number  to  be  squared,  and  if  it  be  less  add  the  difference; 
then  multiply  the  number  thus  obtained  by  the  one  ending 
with  o,  and  to  this  product  add  the  square  of  the  aforesaid 
difference.  The  result  will  be  the  square  of  the  numbers. 
For  example:  Take  the  number  64;  the  nearest  number 
ending  with  o  is  60 ;  the  difference  between  the  two  is  4, 
which  add  to  64,  making  68;  then  68  multiplied  by  60, 
which  can  easily  be  performed  mentally,  is  4,080,  to  which 
add  the  square  of  the  difference,  which  is  4  multiplied  by  4 
or  16;  the  result  is  4,096,  the  square  of  64;  if  the  num- 
ber to  be  squared  were  68,  the  operation  would  then  be  (70 
multiplied  by  66)  2  multiplied  by  2  =4,604. 

A  Fortunate  Flunkey.— Giovanni  Battista  Falcicri,  Lor<l 
Byron's  valet,  accompanied  his  master's  remains  to  England, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  service  of  Mr.  Isaac  D'lsraeli, 
and,  by  influence  of  the  present  Prime  Minister,  got  tbc 
appointment  of  messenger  at  the  India  Office,  where  he  re- 
mained till  superannuated  upon  a  pension  of  ^140  a  year, 
which  he  received  till  he  died.  And  now  her  Majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  a  pension  of  ^50  a  year  to 
his  widow.  A  pension  has  been  refused  to  John  Timbs,  who 
has  been  all  his  life  engaged  upon  the  compilation  of  books 
of  an  interesting  or  useful  nature,  for  whom  an  appeal  is  now 
being  made,  and  who  is  said  to  Ik  in  a  very  distressed  con- 
dition. It  is  therefore  better  to  be  a  brusher  of  clothes  to  a 
nobleman  or  to  a  Hebrew  than  to  be  a  writer  of  books. — 
London  BookttUer. 

An  Ingenious  Advertisement. — Messrs.  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.,  of  London,  England,  who  publish  a  considerable 
number  of  books  of  travel,  have  just  issued  an  advertisement 
which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  ingenuity,  novelty, 
and  good  taste.  In  the  middle  of  a  quarto  sheet  they  hare 
printed  the  globe  in  two  hemisphere-  in  several  colors,  and 
on  the  various  portions  respecting  which  they  publish  books, 
have  printed  the  authors'  names  ,  c.  g.  ;  Africa  bears  that 
of  Schweinfurth  and  Stanley ;  Assyria,  that  of  Smith,  etc., 
while  the  full  titles  of  their  books  are  given  in  the  letter- 
press by  which  the  globe  is  surrounded. 

From  the  year  1 81 7  to  nearly  the  close  of  1874,  Harper 
Brothers  published  2,830  works,  of  which  1,335  were 
original,  and  1,485  were  reprints. 

The  will  of  Senator  Buckingham,  of  Connecticut,  leaves 
#2,000  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 
£1,500  each  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  and 
the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  #1,000  each  to 
the  American  Congregational  Union  and  the  American  Col- 
lege and  Education  Society. 

The  mills  of  I.ewiston,  Maine,  supply  employment  for 
8,544  operatives,  and  produce  annually  manufactured  pro- 
ducts to  the  value  of  #10,000,000. 
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Our  Centennial. — The  historical  interest  connected  with 
our  approaching  Centennial  Anniversary  renders  it  proper  that 
our  columns  should  contain  special  note  of  the  progress  of 
the  various  plans  connected  with  its  celebration. 

First  and  foremost,  the  International  Exhibition  deserves 
notice  from  the  fact  that  it  is  intended  to  afford  an  epitome  of 
the  advancement  in  Science,  Art,  and  Industry,  of  our 
people.  It  has  been  duly  sanctioned  by  Government,  and 
has  the  hearty  endorsement  of  the  Executives  of  all  our 
States.  Its  Commission,  composed  of  representative  men 
from  the  United  States  and  Territories,  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  maturing  all  the  necessary  plans  to  insure  suc- 
cess. The  President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  has  invited  the  Governments  of  the  whole 
world  to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  represented  by  their 
best  efforts  in  Art,  Science,  and  Industry.  The  response  to 
this  invitation  has  liecn  almost  unanimous.  Not  only  will 
the  countries  of  Europe  be  widely  represented,  but  large 
appropriations  have  been  made  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a 
proper  official  Commission,  composed  of  the  notables  in 
Learning  of  each  country.  The  large  experience  of  the 
Director-General,  and  his  careful  study  of  the  faults  con- 
nected with  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  will  enable  him  to 
secure  every  advantage  for  us  in  1876.  The  progress  of  the 
buildings  is  most  satisfactory,  and  we  are  advised  that  there 
seems  now  no  doubt  but  that  all  will  he  completed  in  time. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  apathy  among  our  own 
people  will  be  overcome,  or  we  shall  be  beaten  on  our  own 
ground.  There  should  not  be  a  single  Inventor  or  Manufac- 
turer, from  Maine  to  Georgia,  unrepresented ;  and  we  hope 
and  trust  that  the  genius  of  our  people  will  produce  some 
great  invention  that  will  make  the  country  and  the  cen- 
tury famous  for  future  ages.  Arrangements  ore  on  foot  for 
a  special  National  Celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876, 
of  which  we  shall  give  the  programme  in  due  season. 

It  is  possible  that  some  may  not,  notwithstanding  the  fre- 
quent repetitions  in  the  newspapers,  fully  comprehend  how 
easy  it  is  for  them  to  aid  the  great  work,  with  a  good  pros- 
pect of  receiving  back  their  money  with  interest ;  to  make 
this  plain,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  : 
Slock  is  issued  in  shares  of  ten  dollars  ta<k,  drawing  six  per 
cent,  interest;  all  subscribers  for  over  four  shares  of  stock, 
can  make  their  payments  in  quarterly  remittances  of  twenty 
per  cent,  or  two  dollars  per  share.    But  the  sul>scriptions  for 
a  less  numhcT,  payment  in  full  will  be  expected.    Every  one 
subscribing,  is  entitled  to  a  large  steel  engraved  certificate, 
prepared  at  the  United  States  Treasury  Department,  in  Wash- 
ington, which  wilt  remain  as  an  evidence  of  the  patriotism 
of  its  possessor.    The  certificate  conveys  to  the  holder, 
ownership  in  the  buildings,  in  all  the  receipts  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, and  all  other  property  of  the  Commission,  with  his  pro- 
portion in  the  final  dividend;  it  gives  him  a  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  managers  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Centennial. 
The  Medal  comes  to  the  relief  of  those  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  able  to  subscribe  lo  the  Stock.  Prepared  from  an 
original  and  rlalw>rate  design,  it  affords  every  one  the  oppor- 
tunity uf  securing  a  lasting  memorial  of  this,  the  first  hun- 
dredth Bn&ivertary  of  our  National  In 'Impendence,  and  lo 
bear  testimony  to  his  devotion  lu  the  original  principle  of 
our  free  government. 


"  The  Postage  Outrage"— Two  Sides  to  a  Question. 

— We  find  the  first  of  these  two  phrases  as  the  caption  to  an 
editorial  in  a  really  excellent  newspaper,  which  is  so  uni- 
formly fair  in  its  criticisms  of  men  and  measures  that  we 
cannot  believe  the  Editor  meant  to  use  so  strong  an  epithet. 
The  editorial  in  question  is  a  sharp  critique  upon  the  amend- 
ment lo  the  Postal  laws  by  which  the  postage  on  "  third-class 
matter"  was  doubled.  Now,  the  said  amendment  may  be  to 
the  advantage  of  Express  Companies,  and  it  does  hurt  some 
good  business  men  (our  publishers  among  the  latter  number), 
yet  is  it  not  an  excellent  enactment  for  the  protection  of  retail 
booksellers,  and  retail  dealers  in  other  commodities?  It  is 
always  well  to  recollect  that  others,  even  retailers,  have  some 
interests  entitled  to  protection ;  the  fact  that  Express  compa- 
nies reap  some  advantage  should  not  blind  us  lo  the  other 
fact  that  they  are  not  the  only  parties  benefited. 

Witless,  not  Witty. — One  of  the  leading  daily  news, 
papers  recently  had  an  editorial  under  the  caption  "The 
Age  of  Detraction."  We  were  too  busy  at  the  moment  to 
spare  the  time  to  read  the  article,  and  cannot  now  spare  the 
time  to  hunt  up  the  paper — we  presume  the  editor,  being  a 
party-man  of  most  decided  type,  took  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
subject.  The  title  has,  however,  taken  hold  on  our  mind 
and  will  not  let  go  except  we  speak  out.  "The  Age  of 
Detraction"  is  unhappily  a  just  designation  of  the  present  lime 

 never  was  the  spirit  of  detraction  so  shamelessly  active 

as  now.  To  come  under  its  slanderous  touch,  a  public  man 
has  only  to  show  himself  above  the  average  of  his  fellows — 
it  matters  not  how  blameless  bis  private,  or  how  upright  his 
public,  life — if  he  dare  to  betray  the  possession  of  talents  and 
culture,  he  must  become  the  target  for  the  malicious  slanders 
of  the  "organs"  of  the  opposite  party.  So  terribly  vital  has 
this  spirit  of  the  devil  become  that  a  ncwspa|x:r,  noted  not 
many  years  since  for  its  dignified,  manly  advocacy  of  princi- 
ples which  it  honestly  regarded  as  correct  and  promotive  of 
the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  has  forgotten  its  noble  record 
and  become  the  prince  of  detractors ;  and  quite  recently  a 
paper  has  been  started  whose  one  idea,  sole  mission,  only 
frindplt,  is  the  abuse  of  every  man  who  has  dared  to  accept 
any  public  official  station. 

But  the  worst  form  this  spirit  of  detraction  has  assumed 
is  that  of  vulgar,  low  attempts  to  caricature  public  men — we 
say  "attempts  to  caricature,"  because  a  successful  caricature 
must  betray  some  wit,  some  point ;  and  these  "  attempts"  fail 
just  here — they  arc  so  witless,  so  pointless,  that  they  amuse 
only  as  failures.  But,  if  this  were  the  worst,  we  should  not 
notice  them  here.  We  speak  of  them  because  they  are  be- 
coming so  positively  low  and  indecent  that  they  should  be 
frowned  down  as  degrading  to  the  tastes  if  not  the  morals  of 
the  community.  We  care  not  if  the  so-called  caricature  be 
aimed  at  Democrats  or  Republicans;  when  it  passes  the 
bounds  of  correct  taste,  it  is  time  for  respectable  people  to 
rebuke  it.  That  a  caricature  may  be  extremely  funny  and 
very  witty,  and  yet  be,  in  ft  sense,  dignified,  is  indisputable. 
Our  readers  would  find  it  a  pleasant  and  not  unprofitable  way 
to  ]klss  a  short  season  of  leisure,  to  glance  over  some  of  the 
caricatures  that  made  the  I.ondon  Punth  so  famous  some 
years  since,  and  then  they  will  clearly  comprehend  why  we 
use  the  term  "  aUempts  to  caricature  "  earlier  in  this  article. 
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The  success  of  Protestant  Missionaries  in  Mexico  appears  j 
to  be  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  missionary 
enterprises.  This  success  has  provoked  fierce  persecution 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and  valuable  lives  have  been 
sacrificed ;  but  the  work  is  the  work  of  God,  and  cannot  be 
stopped. 

The  missions  of  other  denominations  are  accomplishing  no 
less  than  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  anil  we  copy  the  follow- 
ing to  show  how  great  is  the  work  : 

"  Bishop  Lee,  of  Delaware,  who  visited  Mexico  by  direc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Bishops,  has  returned  home  and  reports 
most  favorable  progress  in  the  work  of  evangelisation  of  that 
country  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  In  an  interesting  address, 
at  Wilmington,  Bishop  Lee  gave  some  facts  relating  to  his 
visit.  He  found  in  the  city  of  Mexico  three  thousand  mem- 
bers of  Protestant  churches,  and  as  many  more  attendants  on 
service  at  the  three  Protestant  churches.  Seven  ministers  were 
ordained  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  members  of  the  Church 
were  confirmed  by  him.  The  Bishop  regards  the  growth  of 
Protestantism  as  very  encouraging  and  remarkable  consider- 
ing the  strong  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  element." 

A  new  Arabic  Protestant  church  has  been  consecrated  in 
Jerusalem  by  Bishop  Gobat.  There  are  two  other  Protestant 
churches  in  that  city,  Christ  Church,  on  Zion,  and  the  Ger- 
man Chapel,  on  the  Place  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

The  steamship  Ablxrtsford  recently  consumed  one  hundred 
and  eight  days  in  a  passage  from  Antwerp  to  New  York,  and 
during  that  time  had  a  trying  experience:  On  reaching  one 
of  the  southern  points  of  England,  the  ship  stopped  for  a  few 
miauta  to  land  her  pilot,  and  while  so  engaged  was  run  into 
by  another  steamer,  and  so  badly  injured  that  she  had  to  go 
to  London  for  rcpiirs.  Delay,  one  month.  The  Abbotsford 
then  continued  her  voyage  to  New  York,  but  in  mid-ocean, 
during  a  heavy  gale,  her  profiler  suddenly  broke  off.  This 
envrrtrd  h<-r  into  a  sailing  vessel.  The  captain  then  put 
lr.-wk  to  Qurrtntown,  Ireland,  On  approaching  land,  a  heavy 
y,,\r  blowing,  he  signalled  for  help  from  another  steamer, 
whl'  h,  in  ih'*  effort  to  connect  a  hawser,  dished  into  the  Ab- 
|«.f«for<l,  knocking  a  hole  forty  feet  long,  happily  above  the 
w  .i.  r  |in«,  Through  this  ajicrture  the  water  poured  when- 
ever Ihr  vcaael  rolled,  until  the  fore  compartment  was  filled, 
ft,, I  >tt  l.t»t  liny  reached  Quccnstown  harlxir;  temporary  re - 
j.  on  W'  l"  mule,  and  tug*  employed  which  took  the  vessel  to 
J  l,rf|-..d,    Here  another  month  w.-is  consumed  in  repairs, 

H,  ,,\  ilt«  ii  another  start  for  New  York  was  made.  Heavy 
m|m  w*f«  encountered,  and  the  passage  was  long  but  suc- 
ii -tti\. 

M#y  1Mb  l>  the  dale  for  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Jtah'Uy  hji-knol  Convention  at  Baltimore.  The  call  of  the 
P«MKil*«  Committee  concludes  as  follows:  "The  growth 

i.l  ,  ml  intMiiii  in  Sunday-school  work;  the  practical 

 \1  mILi.h  A  by  Sunday  «chool  workers  in  the  study  to  so 

I.  .,  if  (ho  same  Bible  lessons;  the  themes  se- 

i    i    I  I  i         ilt-"  timloti  i  the  enlargement  of  the  basis  of 

,  ,n  I  tin'  nie.it  attractiveness  of  the  new  place 

i.l  mi  Mini,  nil  » mid         to  c've  well  grounded  anticipations 

,,f  ,   I  |||||i||h|,  •  i,i|ni»l.i«lic,  and  profitable  gathering  at 

it,,  t  „  nil  .„  H,..ii  ,il  Mlliw  ol  the  memorable  Conventions 
a>  t,  )•  loll  " 


The  School  Question. — The  representatives  and  trus- 
tees of  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  schools  of  New  York 
City  have  requested  the  Board  of  Education  to  appoint  i 
committee  of  its  members  to  meet  a  similar  committee  of 
their  own  body,  "  to  consider  on  what  terms  the  said  poro 
chial  schools  may  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  common- 
school  system,  subject  to  its  laws  as  regards  the  course  of 
instruction,  the  methods  of  discipline,  and  the  genera]  man 
agement,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon."  The 
authors  of  this  proposal  say  that  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  city  is  fifty,  the  number  of 
pupils,  thirty  thousand.  What  plan  the  representatives  of  the 
Catholic  schools  have  in  view  we  do  not  know ;  but  if  they 
propose  to  teach  the  Catholic  faith  in  their  schoob,  in  school 
hours,  we  hope  the  Board  of  Education  will  set  its  face  as  a 
flint  against  any  appropriation  from  the  common-school  fund 
for  their  support.  So  speaks  The  Christian  Union,  and  thus 
far  we  agree  with  the  hope  expressed.  But  in  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  the  Union  states  certain  conditions 
under  which  they  would  favor  yielding  to  the  views  of  the 
Romanists.  Here  we  do  not  agree — we  hope  New  York 
will  adhere  to  its  present  Public  School  law,  and  not  damage 
it  to  please  any  sect  or  party. 

The  total  quantity  of  anthracite  coal  mined  in  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1874,  was  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred 
thousand  tons,  or  over  five  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  cubic 
feet.  Placed  in  one  mass  this  would  form  a  solid  wall  one 
hundred  feet  high,  one  hundred  feet  wide,  and  nearly  eleven 
miles  in  length. 

Good. — As  an  illustration  of  the  unimportant  things  flashed 
over  the  Cable,  we  clip  the  following:  Astounding  news! 
Recently  the  morning  journals  contained  this  startling 
intelligence,  received  by  Atlantic  cable : 

"  I-nNDON,  Thursday,  March  25,  6  A.  M. 

"  At  Moody  and  Sankey's  meeting  last  night,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Newman  Hall  occupied  a  scat  on  the  platform." 

Whether  Dr.  Hall  came  to  the  meeting  on  foot  or  in  a  cab 
we  arc  not  told.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  reporter 
should  have  left  us  in  agonizing  doubt  upon  this  point.  And 
while  he  was  about  it,  why  did  he  not  tell  us  whether  water 
in  London  runs  down  hill  or  up  ? 


The  machine  shops  of  the  Valley  Comjjany,  at  Westerly, 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Philip  Hofecker  superintendent,  notwith 
standing  the  hard  times,  are  running  nine  hours  per  day,  giv- 
ing employment  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  men.  The 
chief  business  carried  on  at  this  place  is  the  construction  °* 
new  engines  and  the  repairing  of  old  ones. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  hxs  written  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Bamard,  of  Columbia  College,  asking  him  to  recom- 
mend a  suitable  person  connected  with  the  School  of  Mines 
attached  to  that  institution  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
proposed  geological  survey  of  the  Black  Hills  country. 

The  Students  in  the  Newton  Theological  Seminary 
are  72;  Bangor  Seminary,  46;  Union,  117;  Andover,  67; 
Yale,  103 ;  and  Chicago,  44. 
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"  The  Fraternity"  is  the  name  given  *°  an  unostenta- 
tious but  valuable  institution  in  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Simi- 
lar charities  are  established  in  many  cities,  but  "  The  Fra- 
ternity" has  some  features  peculiar  to  itself.    The  boys  of 
the  streets  are  invited  to  come  to  the  well-lighted,  warm, 
and  comfortable  rooms  of  this  establishment,  and  enjoy 
themselves.    They  may  talk,  play  at  games,  read,  listen  to 
music,  or,  if  they  choose,  be  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of 
education,  or  even  in  more  advanced  studies.    The  main 
room  is  devoted  to  amusements,  being  arranged  with  small 
tables  and  chairs.    A  lady  directress  sits  in  this  room,  and 
gives  out  the  checkers,  dominoes,  puzzles,  or  whatever  ar- 
ticles are  required  for  the  games,  all  gambling  games  being 
prohibited.    Adjoining  this  room  is  a  reading-room,  amply 
provided  with  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  connected 
with  it  is  a  library  of  about  fifteen  hundred  volumes.  These 
hooks  are  loaned  to  the  l>oys ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  out  of  the  large  number  taken  out  not  more  than  half 
a  dozen  have  been  lost,  although  no  other  pledge  is  exacted 
for  their  return  than  the  name  and  residence  of  the  bor- 
rower. There  is  a  room,  also,  devoted  to  instruction.  Some- 
times an  amusing  or  instructive  lecture  is  given,  suited  to  the 
Usies  and  capacities  of  the  audience.    The  boys  go  and 
come  as  they  please.    All  that  is  required  of  them  is  to 
behave  as  well  as  they  can.    And  it  is  remarkable  what 
restraint  they  maintain,  how  clean  and  tidy  they  strive  to 
make  themselves,  and  how  much  comfort  and  enjoyment 
they  seem  to  take  in  the  arrangements  made  for  them.  Al- 
though the  evening  visitors  vary  from  two  to  six  hundred, 
seldom  is  any  boy  sent  away  for  misconduct.    If  any  ex- 
citement occurs,  a  few  persuasive  words  from  the  directors 
is  sufficient  to  quiet  it.    Cirls  are  allowed  the  privileges  of 
the  library,  and  recently  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  an 
amusement- room  l>e  provided  for  them  also.  Institutions 
similar  to  »  The  Fraternity"  may  well  be  multiplied.  Pleas- 
ant occupation  in  cheerful  rooms  will  keep  street  boys  from 
mischief,  from  crime,  and  lrom  prison. 

A  Unique  Notice  of  the  Monthly. — Among  the  hun- 
dreds of  kindly  notices  of  the  Monthly  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  the  following  is  too 
good  to  let  pass  without  finding  for  it  a  place  in  our  pages.  It 
is  from  the  Detroit  Tribune,  of  March  29th ;  the  writer  falls 
into  the  natural  mistake  of  confounding  the  present  editor 
with  his  eminent  predecessor,  Dr.  Lossing — and  this  is  a 
compliment  we  highly  appreciate : 

It  is  related  that  the  four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Michael  Angelo  is  to  be  celebrated  by  putting  a  memorial 
marble  slab  over  the  door  of  the  house  in  which  he  first  saw  the 
light.  Four  hundred  years  ago  !  That  was  before  wc  were 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  when  we  were  all  Indians. 
We  should  like  to  sec  the  house  that  was  alive  in  this  country 
four  hundred  years  ago.  A  house  that  is  one  hundred  years 
old  we  regard  as  a  venerable  relic,  and  it  is  often  a  shabby 
ruin  at  that  age.  After  all,  a  hundred  years  is  quite  a  spell. 
Few  men  in  the  prime  of  life  can  remember  back  longer 
than  (hat,  however  talented  and  intellectual  they  may  be. 
But  though  our  antiquities  are  all  new,  as  the  world  goes, 
they  are  full  of  interest  to  every  one  who  isn't  in  his  sou!  so 
dead  that  in  bis  soul  he  never  said  that  this  was  his  native 


land.  The  bell  that  rung  out  the  announcement  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Declaration  is  more  of  an  object  of  interest  to  an 
American,  than  an  older  bell  in  a  cathedral  of  Europe.  The 
pass  that  Benedict  Arnold  gave  to  Andre,  and  which  he  bore 
when  he  came  upon  the  captors  who  brought  him  to  his 
death,  is  of  more  interest  to  us  than  a  scrawl  by  any  of  the 
royal  line  of  England.  In  fact,  whatever  pertains  to  our 
colonial,  and  especially  all  that  pertains  to  our  Revolutionary 
history,  is  important  and  interesting.  The  old  time  records, 
buildings,  localities,  and  reminiscences  arc  a  mine  to  the 
historian  and  scholar  ;  and  when  they  engross  the  attention 
of  a  historian  and  scholar  who  is  also  an  artist  the  combina- 
tion is  complete,  and  the  work  of  such  a  man  in  such  a  mine 
cannot  fail  of  being  most  productive.  Such  an  editor  is 
Benson  J.  Lossing,  and  such  a  work  is  Pottkr's  American 
Monthly,  published  monthly  at  617  Sansom  street,  Phila- 
delphia. The  work  is  full  of  historical  essays,  descriptions, 
and  narratives,  profusely  illustrated,  is  full  of  interest  to  every 
American,  and  would  lie  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  every  household  in  the  land. 

Florida — by  far  the  largest  and  most  accessible  of  our 
Atlantic  States,  the  first  among  them  to  be  settled  by  Euro- 
peans— remains  to  this  day  the  most  sparsely  peopled.  With 
a  coast-line  of  over  five  hundred  miles  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
over  six  hundred  on  the  Mexican  Gulf,  with  several  good 
harbors,  and  considerable  inland  navigation,  she  has  hardly 
more  inhabitants  than  square  miles.  Yet  her  natural  attrac- 
tions are  certainly  considerable.  Her  climate  is  semi-tropical, 
yet  not  excessively  hot,  being  modified  by  breezes  from  the 
ocean  and  the  gulf.  Her  timber  is  more  abundant  and  ac- 
cessible than  that  of  any  other  State,  while  game  and  fish  arc 
nowhere  else  so  abundant.  Her  soil  is  of  unequal  value, 
but  much  of  it  is  decidedly  fertile.  It  is  too  soon,  by  many 
years,  to  talk  of  draining  her  rich  swamps;  but  very  much 
of  what  seems  to  a  casual  view  but  white  sand  is  really  com- 
posed of  minute  marine  shells,  and  produces  large  crops  at  a 
moderate  cost.  For  the  growth  of  fruits,  she  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. Oranges  of  fine  quality  are  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance and  at  a  good  profit,  though  frost  sometimes  destroys 
fruit  and  tree  together.  I-cmons,  limes,  peaches,  figs,  grapes, 
pomegranates,  olives,  blackberries,  thrive  admirably.  Homed 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  thrive  and  multiply  on  the  wild 
grasses  with  little  feeding  and  less  care.  Very  large  herds 
of  cattle  have  cost  their  owners  little  besides  the  trouble  of 
marking  the  calves,  so  that  they  may  be  identified.  Some 
raisers  have  each  twenty-five  thousand  head,  or  thereabout, 
and  arc  rapidly  enriching  themselves  by  pasturing  stock  on 
everybody's  land.  The  Confederate  armies  were  largely  sup- 
plied with  beef  from  these  magnificent  herds.  Whenever 
Florida  shall  be  systematically  cultivated,  even  in  part,  her 
cultivators  will  derive  great  advantage  from  the  early  matur- 
ing of  their  crops.  Berries,  fruits,  vegetables,  will  lie  sent 
by  daily  lines  of  steamers  to  every  great  seaboard  city  months 
before  those  of  the  North  will  be  ready  for  market.  New 
potatoes  in  May,  and  fresh  grapes  in  July,  will  command 
prices  far  exceeding  those  paid  three  months  afterward. 

The  Top  mill  and  Riverside  factory,  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, recently  cut  1 1 ,607  kegs  of  nails  in  one  week. 
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A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  Fenwick. 

By  John  Clement.  Published  by  the  Friends'  Historical 
Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Students  of  American  history  and  biography,  especially  of 
theJColonial  time?,  will  find  thii  a  valuable  sketch  of  a  worthy 
Friend,  the  story  of  whose  life  forms  an  important  chapter  in 
the  earlier  history  of  New  Jersey.  Friend  Clement  is  careful, 
and  faithful  to  truth,  and  has  produced,  in  the  compass  of 
less  than  one  hundred  pages,  a  biographical  history  that  will 
command  the  respect  and  full  confidence  of  all  his  readers — 
it  is  so  evidently  just,  not  only  to  John  Fenwick,  but  to  those 
who  during  his  life-time  came  into  collision  with  him.  Un- 
questionably, the  Friends  were  among  the  best  and  most 
exemplary  of  the  settlers  upon  the  American  Continent,  and 
John  Fenwick  was  a  worthy  member  of  that  goodly  brother- 
hood, and  his  conflict  with  Andros  certainly  can  lower  him 
in  the  estimation  of  no  true  American.  The  staunch  friend- 
ship of  William  F'enn,  slightly  weakened  for  a  brief  season, 
but  soon  fully  restored,  is  itself  strong  proof  of  Fenwick's 
uprightness  and  worth.  . 

The  Testimony  of  the  Mounds:  Considered with  especial 
reference  to  the  Pre- Historic  Archeology  of  Kentucky  and 
the  Adjoining  States.    By  Thos.  E.  Pickett. 
A  footnote  on  the  first  page  of  this  pamphlet  tells  us  that  it 
was  "  Written  for  the  revised  edition  of  1  Collins's  History 
of  Kentucky,'  and  communicated  to  the  Anthropological  In- 
stitute of  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  1871.  Reprinted,  with 
notes."    Mr.  Pickett  herein  briefly  but  lucidly  discusses  the 
Pre-Historic  Inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  stating  the  proofs  that 
there  were  such,  known  as  Allegewi,  and  detailing  the 
various  traditions  as  to  their  characteristics,  their  culture, 
and  their  works  as  seen  in  their  Mounds.    The  pamphlet  is 
certainly  interesting  and  instructive,  and  will  well  repay 
perusal. 

Secrets  of  the  Sanctum  :  an  Inside  Hew  of  an  Editor's 
Life.  By  A.  F.  Hii.l,  author  of  "  Our  Boys,"  ••  The 
White  Rocks,"  "  John  Smith's  Funny  Adventures  on  a 
Crutch,"  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  capital  Story-teller— of  course,  we  do  not 
mean  that  he  is  a  good  "  fibber"— but  in  telling  a  story,  he 
sees  all  its  good  points,  and  makes  them  plain  to  his  readers. 
No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  "  see  the  point"  of  one  of  his 
jokes,  or  to  discover  the  kernel  of  one  of  his  nuts  of  sound 
sense.  The  book  before  us  is  not  a  novel,  and  yet  it  has  all 
the  piquancy,  the  sparkle,  of  a  well-wrought  romance.  A 
notice  of  "  The  Secrets  of  the  Sanctum"  which  we  find  in 
one  of  the  newspapers,  strongly  commends  it  to  all  who  have 
any  hope,  latent  or  declared,  of  attaining  eminence  in  the 
editorial  ranks;  but,  while  all  such  will  find  it  full  of  meat  to 
nourish  their  vigor,  and  of  all  good  things  to  equip  them  fur 
the  honorable,  though  seldom  lucrative,  field  of  editorial 
labor,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  commending  the  channing 
little  volume  to  "  the  rest  of  mankind."  The  only  persons 
who  can  possibly  fail  to  enjoy  its  ixuly  enjoyable  content, 


are  those  upon  whose  corns  Mr.  Hill  so  unmercifully  stamps 
when  he  tells  of  the  mean,  unprofessional  tricks  some  editors 
consider  "  smart."  While  Mr.  Hill  exposes  all  the  "  tncks" 
of  the  craft,  he  does  more — he  not  only  shows  how  editorial 
work  should  not  be  done,  but  in  a  clear,  understanding  ami 
understandable  manner,  delineates  the  better  modus  operandi 
by  which  an  honorable  man  attains  the  front  rank  in  the 
editorial  fraternity,  and  commands  the  respect  of  his  asso- 
ciates and  rivals,  no  less  than  of  those  outside  the  Sanctum. 

The  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register  for  April  has  come  to  hand,  but  too  late  for  more 
than  an  acknowledgment,  and  the  single  remark  that  it  is  the 
most  interesting  number  we  have  seen  of  this  admirable  anti- 
quarian journal. 

Bibliotheca  A  mericana  J    Catalogue  of  a  Valuable  Col- 
lection of  Rooks  and  Pamphlets  relating  to  America  ;  the 
United  Stales — t'olonial  and  Revolutionary;  If'arof 
181 2;  Mexican  War;  Rebellion  and  Slavery;  Confed- 
erate Publications;  Slate,  County,  Tottm,  and  other  Local 
Histories  ;  Central  and  Far  West  ;  British,  Central,  and 
South  America ;   Indians,  and  American  Antiquities ; 
Biography  and  Genealogy ;  Bibliography,    Travels,  and 
Geological  Reports  ;  with  a  Descriptive  List  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Historical  Serif t.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark  cV  Co. 
Probably  this  enterprising  house  did  not  expect  that  we 
should  thus  formally  notice  their  Catalogue,  nor  should  we, 
were  it  not  that  we  feel  that  they  merit  most  emphatic  com- 
mendation for  the  enterprise  and  the  sterling  good  scn<e, 
and,  we  may  justly  add,  the  patriotism  displayed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  so  extended  and  so  valuable  a  Catalogue.  It 
contains  the  names  of  more  than  twenty-five  hundred  books 
and  pamphlets— all,  as  the  title  shows,  "  relating  to  Ame- 
rica"— and  must  prove  extremely  useful  to  American  readers 
and  students.    This  is  not  the  first  evidence  Messrs.  Clark 
k  Co,  have  given  of  that  "  pluck,"  and  "  push,"  and  "  smart- 
ness," that  must  secure  the  most  ample  return  in  the  way  of 
a  large  and  profitable  trade.     May  they  achieve  all  the 
success  they  so  truly  deserve. 

John  Stuart  Mill. — The  London  Bookseller  say*  t  In  Lip- 
pincott's  Magatine  for  February,  there  is  a  curiously  suggest- 
ive bit  about  John  Stuart  Mill  and  his  Autobiography.  In 
this  he  speaks  a  good  deal  of  his  father  and  his  father's 
teachings,  but  scarce  a  word  alwut  his  mother.  She,  it 
appears,  was  daughter  of  Dr.  Burrows,  who  kept  a  private 
lunatic  asylum  at  Islington.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  four  of  them  daughters.  She  died  about  twenty 
years  ago.  but  the  daughters  are  still  alive,  and  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  their 
mother  has  been  passed  over.  It  appears  that  after  Mr.  Mill 
became  infatuated  with  the  lady  whom  he  eventually  mar- 
ried, there  was  an  estrangement  between  himself  and  the 
female  members  of  his  family— on  estrangement  by  no  means 
surprising. 
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Alcoholic  Beverages  and  Novels.— An  article  in  the 
April  Monthly,  under  the  head  of  "  Literary  and  Art  Memo- 
randa," on  "  Novels  and  Novel- Reading,"  has  provoked  the 
wrath  of  a  correspondent,  who  sends  us  a  long  communication, 
decline  to  publish  for  three  distinct  reasons, 
t  in  itself  to  exclude  the  communication  from  our 
i;  lit.  It  is  very  long,  and  its  length  is  produced  by 
verbosity ;  2d.  The  writer  does  not  tell  us  his  (or  her)  name ; 
and,  3d.  The  language  is  at  times  too  forcible,  and  not  rea- 
sonably choice.  Without  attempting  to  guess  who  the  writer 
is,  we  nod  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  he  (or  she)  is  a 
warm  admirer  of  one  of  the  "  popular"  novelists  whose  ini- 
tials we  gave  in  the  offending  article,  and  that  the  great 
offence  lay  in  a  supposed  intention  on  our  part  to  *'  reflect" 
specially  upon  that  novelist.  The  novelist  alluded  to  is  no 
worse  than  hundreds  of  others  whose  initials  we  did  not 
pre,  and  our  article  was  not  •*  aimed  at"  that  "  eminent  and 
respectable  writer,"  or  at  any  writer.  Moreover,  we  did  not 
■  indiscriminately  condemn  works  of  fiction."  Beyond  this, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  reply  to  our  angry  correspondent. 

It  requires  no  demonstration  to  prove  that  the  habitual  use 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  creates  a  morbid  appetite,  which 
demands  more,  and  more,  and  yet  more — until,  in  his  efforts 
to  appease  it,  the  moderate  drinker  becomes  a  drunkard. 
No  sane  person  ever,  we  presume,  began  the  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  with  a  deliberate  purpose  of  becoming  a  sot.  And 
yet  we  see  one  after  another  traveling  the  same  road — taking 
the  same  progressive  steps;  an  occasional  glass — a  daily 
» per  day— three — four — five,  and  so  on — in 


for  the  first  time,  with  its  painful  shame  and 
remorse— the  second  time,  with  less  shame  and  remorse — 
the  third  time,  still  less — the  fourth  time,  still  less— the  fifth 
time,  and  the  shanie  and  remorse  are  rapidly  vanishing,  and 
at  last  there  is  no  such  "  foolish"  feeling — intoxication  once 
a  month — twice  a  month — weekly — daily,  and  now  the  mode- 
rate drinker  of  a  few  months  past  is  a  sot. 

Now,  just  as  it  is  with  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  beve- 
rages, so  it  is  with  the  habitual  reading  of  novels.  Novels 
act,  undoubtedly,  as  a  mental  stimulant,  and,  unless  the  in- 
dulgence be  most  carefully  restricted  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, their  effect  is  to  create  a  morbid  mental  appetite  for 
more,  and  more,  and  yet  more — until  the  moderate  novel- 
reader  becomes  a  novel-dnmkard— a  slave  to  novel-reading, 
just  as  the  inebriate  is  a  slave  to  strong-drinking.  As  in 
alcoholic  beverages  there  are  many  kinds,  varying  in  their 
baleful  influences,  in  exact  proportion  as  they  contain  more 
or  less  alcohol,  so  in  novels  there  are  various  kinds,  varying 
in  their  baleful  influences  in  exact  proportion  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  the  literary  alcohol,  or  stimulating  element 
(of  coarse,  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  deadly  drugs  generally 
sold  as  ■  pure  liquors,"  or  of  the  deadly  "  Dime  Novels,"  or 
other  like  trash,  as  neither  of  these  are,  presumably,  used  by 
the  class  of  people  who  read  the  Monthly)  ;  we  confine 
our  criticisms  entirely  to  the  beverages  that  are  truly  and 
simply  alcoholic,  and  to  the  novels  that  are  free  from  any 
and  every  species  of  immodesty  or  immorality — to  the 
drinks  that  "  respectable"  and  "moral"  persons  indulge  in, 
and  the  novels  that  «  respectable"  and  "  moral"  persons  read. 
We  are  free  to  admit  that  there  is  one  difference  between 

The  former  it  is  not  safe  to 


«« touch,  taste,  or  handle,"  under  any  circumstances,  or  for 
any  purpose,  except  to  spill  it  in  the  sewer,  while  the  latter 
may,  under  proper  restraints  and  safeguards,  be  moderately 
indulged  in  without  detriment  to  mind  or  heart,  and  possibly 
with  benefit  in  some  supposable  cases :  for  instance,  it  may 
be  desirable  to  read  a  good  novel,  when  there  is  no  history,  or 
biography,  or  other  book  of  truth,  within  reach,  or  when 
the  mind,  cither  from  natural  defects  or  from  temporary 
effects  of  overwork,  it  unfitted  to  read  with  understanding. 
But  the  habitual  reading  of  the  best  fiction  has  a  pernicious 
effect  upon  both  mind  and  heart.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
again.  For  the  present,  we  must  conclude  with  a  sentence 
from  our  former  article,  which  will  bear  repetition  till  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  our  land  awake  to  a  live  sense  of  the 
perils  which  surround  their  sons  and  daughters,  in  the  form 
of  "  respectable,"  *•  moral,"  and  "  religious"  novels: 

"  The  time  has  fully  come  when  fathers  and  mothers  must 
take  this  matter  in  hand,  and  exercise  a  rigid  scrutiny  over 
the  matter  that  is  permitted  to  be  read  by  their  sons  and 
daughters,  unless  they  are  willing  to  see  their 
hearts  corrupted." 


Music. — The  following  chronological  list  of  1 
composers,  and  the  works  by  which  they  are  best  known,  will 
be  found  convenient  for  reference : 

1684 —  1759.  Handel,  George  Frederick:  Judas  Macca- 
bwus,  Samson,  Moses  in  Egypt,  Israel  in  Egypt,  Messiah. 

1685—  1750.  Bach,  John  Sebastian :  Passion  Music  (Na- 
tivity), Fugues. 

1714 — 1774.    Jomclli,  Niccolo :  Didone. 

1714 — 1787.    Cluck,  John  Christoph :  Iphigenia. 

1726 — 1814.    Burncy,  Charles :  Robin  Hood,  Queen  Mab. 

1732 — 1809.    Haydn,  Joseph  :  Creation,  Seasons. 

1756 — 1791.  Motart,  Wolfgang  Amadcus:  Marriage  of 
Figaro,  Don  Juan,  Sonatas,  Magic  Flute,  Requiem. 

1760— 1842.    Cherubini,  Carlo:  Requiem. 

1770— 1827.  Beethoven,  Ludwig  von :  Fidelia,  Sonatas, 
Symphonies. 

1778—1837.  Hummel,  John  Ncpomuk:  Concertos,  Sona- 
tas. 

1780—1855.    Bishop,  Henry  Rowley:  Songs,  Glees. 
1784—1859.    Spohr,  Louis:  The  Alchymist,  Fall  of 
Babylon. 

1784—1871.  Auber,  Daniel  Francois  Esprit :  Crown  Dia- 
monds, Masantello,  Fra  Diavolo. 

1786—1826.  Weber,  Carl  Maria  von:  Preciosa,  Dcr 
Freyschuti. 

1791 —  1833.    Herold,  Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand:  Zampa. 

1792 —  1868.  Rossini,  Gioacchimo :  Tancredi,  William 
Tell,  Barber  of  Seville,  Stabat  Mater,  Mose  in  Egitto,  Cene 
rentola,  Messe  Solennelle,  Scmiramide. 

1794 — 1863.    Meyerbeer,  Giacomo:   Robert  le  Diable, 
Huguenots,  Prophet,  L'Africaine,  Dinorah. 
1794 — 1870.    Moscheles,  Ignaz  :  Sonatas. 
•797 — lM>    Schubert,  Fran* :  Songs. 

1798 —  1848.  Donizetti,  Gaetano :  I.ucreria  Borgia,  Fille 
du  Regiment,  Lucia  di  Lammcrmoor,  Linda  di  Chamounix, 
Don  Pasquale,  Anne  Bolena,  Parisiana,  Bclisario,  Favorita. 

1799—  1862.  Halevy,  Jacques  Francois  Fromcntal  Ebe : 
La  Juive. 
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1802—  1835.  Bellini,  Vinccnzo:  Norma,  Sonnombula, 
I  Puritani. 

1803—  1856.  Adam,  Adolphe  Charles :  Postillion  of  Lon- 
jumcau. 

1803 —  1869.    Berlioz,  Hector:  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

1804—  1849.    Strauss,  Johann  (father):  Waltzes. 

1808—  1870.  Balfe,  Michael  William:  Satonella,  Bohe- 
mian Girl. 

1809—  1847.  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  Felix:  Elijah,  St. 
Paul,  Songs  without  Words,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
Athalie,  Walpurgis  Night. 

1810 —  1849.    Chopin,  Frederick :  Mazurkas,  Waltzes. 

1810—  1856.  Schumann,  Robert:  Trfumerei,  Paradise 
and  the  Peri. 

181 1—  Flotow,  Fricdrich :  Martha. 
181 1 —  Liszt,  Franz:  Symphonies. 

181 1 —  Thomas,  Charles  Louis  Ambroise:  Hamlet, 
Mignon. 

1812—  1871.  Thalbcrg,  Sigismund:  Var.  on  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  Florinda. 

1813—  Wagner,  Richard :  Tannhauscr,  Lohengrin. 

1813—  Macfarren,  George  Alexander  :  Devil's  Op- 
era, Songs. 

1814—  Verdi,  Guiseppe:  II  Trovatore,  Ernani,  Ri- 
goletto,  ATda,  I -a  Traviala,  Sicilian  Vespers* 

1815 —  1864.  Fry,  William  Henry:  Leonora,  Stabat 
Mater. 

1815—  1865.  Wallace,  William  Vincent :  Maritana,  Lur- 
linc. 

1816—  1875.  Bennett,  William  Sterndale:  The  Wood 
Nymph,  Parisino. 

1818—  Gounod,  Charles:  Faust. 

1819—  Abt,  Franz:  Songs. 

1822—  Offenbach,  Jacques :  Belle  Hclene,  Grande 

Duchesse,  Blue  Beard,  Orpheus,  Genevieve,  Pcrichole. 

1829 — 1869.  Gottschalk,  Louis  Moreau :  Last  Hope, 
Dying  Poet.  Sullivan,  Arthur :  Songs.  Rubinstein,  Anton : 
Symphonies.  Paine,  John  Knowles:  St.  Peter.  Bristow, 
George  F. :  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Symphonies.  Lecocq,  Charles : 
La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,  Girofl6-Girofla.  Strauss,  Johann 
(son):  Waltzes.    Millard,  Harrison:  Deborah,  Songs. 

A  new  edition  of  *■  Ancient  Symbol  Worship "  is  an- 
nounced by  J.  W.  Bouton,  with  a  dozen  or  more  plates  of 
antiquities  referred  to  in  the  text.  He  also  publishes  a 
reprint  of  old  Thomas  Taylor's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Eleu- 
sinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries,"  edited  by  Dr.  Alexander 
Wilder,  who  will  extend  it  by  an  introduction,  emendations, 


Two  genre  pictures,  entitled  "Couleur  de  Rose"  and 
"  Gray  Dogs,"  by  George  H.  Boughton,  the  American  artist, 
are  reported  to  have  excited  much  admiration  in  London  art 
circles. 


The  Publishers'  Weekly  says :  It  is  not  commonly  sup- 
posed that  religious  epics  have  "  money  in  them."  Certainlj 
Mr.  Milton's  somewhat  celebrated  work  did  not  yield  hun 
great  profit  But  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Bickersteth  has  changed 
all  that :  the  general  opinion  may  be  tossed  aside  with  good 
Sir  Thomas's  *•  Pseudodoxia  Epidemic*"  and  the  gentle 
Elia's  ••  Popular  Fallacies,"  and  Milton  must  confer  himself 
quite  outdone.  Mr.  Bickersteth  has  lived  to  reap  the  profits 
of  nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  of  "  Yesterday,  To  day.  arxi 
Forever,"  "the  modern  'Paradise  Lost,'"  which,  link 
known  to  the  more  literary  people  of  the  cities,  has  ukca 
strong  hold  upon  the  wider  public  of  the  country.  Of  this 
total  only  a  fifth  has  been  sold  in  his  own  country,  nearly 
forty  thousand  having  been  distributed  by  his  American  pub- 
lishers, R.  Carter  &  Bros.  Mr.  Bickersteth's  income  from 
his  great  poem  must  nearly  approach  that  of  Mrs.  Tcrhtne 
from  her  cook-liook,  "  Common-Sense  in  the  Household"- 
and  neither  Shakspeare  nor  Milton  could  boast  of  half  ber 
success  1 

Curiosities  of  Language.— The  Hindus  are  said  to  hare 
no  word  for  •*  friend."  The  Italians  have  no  equivalent  for  our 
"  humility."  The  Russians  dictionary  gives  a  word  the  defini- 
tion of  which  is, "  not  to  have  enough  buttons  on  your  footman'i 
waitscoat ;"  a  second,  means  to  "  kill  over  again ;"  a  third, "  to 
earn  by  dancing."  The  Germans  call  a  thimble  a  "finger- 
hat,"  which  it  certainly  is,  and  a  grasshopper  a  "  hay-hor*." 
A  glove  with  them  is  a  "  hand-shoe,"  showing  that  they  wore 
shoes  before  gloves.  The  French,  strange  to  say,  have  no 
verb  "  to  stand,"  nor  can  a  Frenchman  speak  of  "  kicking  " 
any  one.  The  nearest  approach  he,  in  his  politeness  makes 
to  it,  is  to  threaten  to  "  give  a  blow  with  his  foot,"  the  same 
thing,  probably,  to  the  recipient  in  cither  cose,  but  it  seems 
to  want  the  directness,  the  energy,  of  our  "kick."  The 
terms  "  up-stoirs"  and  "  down-stairs  "  ore  also  unknown  ia 
French. 

J.  Appleton  Brown  is  the  name  of  a  new  landscape 
painter  in  Boston,  whom  The  Advertiser  characterites  ai 
"  one  of  the  foremost  of  young  American  painter*.  '  He  has 
studied  in  France,  and  his  landscapes  arc  said  to  he  in  the 
style  of  Corot.  The  Transcript  mentions  the  names  of  some 
new  artists,  and  among  them  art;  W.  E.  Norton,  G.  F.  Hig- 
gins,  Darius  Cobb,  F.  H.  Shapleigh,  S.  P.  Hodgdon,  and 
John  C.  Miles,  all  of  whom  are  landscapists.  The  Boston 
artists  are  generally  working  1 


ssay  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Natural  Theology,"  in 
confutation  of  the  skepticism  of  the  present  day,  which  re- 
ceived a  prize  at  Oxford,  is  republished  in  this  country  by 
A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.  It  is  by  the  Rev.  William  Jack- 
son, M.A.,  F.S.A. 


The  New  York  Herald  lately  published  an  extremely  in- 
teresting letter,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  colony  of  Ameri- 
can art  students  in  Munich.  They  muster  very  strong  there, 
and  among  them  arc  some  of  distinguished  ability,  chief  of 
them  being  Toby  Rosenthal,  of  San  Francisco,  a  pupil  or 
Piloty's.  There  are  other  colonies  of  American  art  students 
in  Europe,  that  in  Paris  being  the  most  numerous.  There 
is  an  interesting  American  colony  at  Eceuen,  the  home  of 
Edouard  Frere;  and  there  are  colonies  of  American  art 
students  in  Rome,  Florence,  Dusseldorf,  and  Dresden,  while 
the  American  musical  vocal  art  students  are  numerous  in 
Milan  and  Naples,  and  the  instrumentalists  muster  in  grot 
strength  in  Leipsic  and  in  Stuttgart. 
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The  book  on  "  Monumental  Christianity,"  by  the  Rev. 
Ji.hn  P.  Lundy,  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles  in 
New  York  City,  still  in  the  MSS.  form,  which  will  be 
published  by  J.  W.  Bouton,  of  New  York,  is  the  result  of 
more  than  fifteen  years  of  labor.    The  writer's  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  archeology  by  reading  Stephens's 
"Central  America,"  while  a  student  at  Princeton  College 
thirty  years  ago.    Seeking  what  had  been  done  for  Chris- 
tianity in  this  department,  he  found  English  literature  singu- 
larly deficient  in  a  specialty  on  which  imiwirtant  books  had 
been  written  in  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Latin.  Accord- 
ingly, he  resolved  to  devote  his  literary  life  to  the  study  of 
Christian  monuments.    He  went  to  Rome  and  lived  there 
for  many  months,  exploring  and  copying  sculptures  in  the 
Catacombs,  and  studying  the  literature  of  the  subject.  He 
afterward  visited  Egypt,  the  I  loly  Land,  and  other  fields  of 
research,  rinding  his  last  material  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  New  in  York.    The  result  of  this  research  is  a  work 
which  will  make  a  demi-quarto  of  about  six  hundred  pages 
in  length,  having  the  title  of  "  Monumental  Christianity ;  or, 
The  Art  and  Symbolism  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  Wit- 
nesses and  Teachers  of  the  Catholic  Faith  and  Practice." 
The  work  is  arranged  in  twelve  chapters,  each  referring  to 
one  of  the  sentences  of  the  Apostle's  Creed.    The  origin  of 
many  symbols  in  Paganism  is  traced,  and  the  growth  of  sym- 
bolism in  the  early  church  is  not  only  discussed,  but  is  illus- 
trated by  more  thaa  two  hundred  reproductions  by  the  Rock- 

An  American  citizen,  in  order  to  acquire  in  England  a 
valid  copyright  in  a  work  of  which  he  is  the  author,  must 
comply  with  three  conditions:  first,  publication  must  be  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  second,  there  must  have  been  no  pre- 
vious publication,  either  at  home  or  abroad;  third,  the  author 
must  be  at  the  time  of  publication  within  the  British  domin- 
ions.   Upon  these  conditions  copyright  will  rest,  and  when 

has  once  rested  protection  extends  throughout  the  British 
dominions. 

At  the  close  of  1874,  the  National  Library  at  Washington 
contained  274,157  volumes  and  53,000  pamphlets.  The 
receipts  under  the  Copyright  Uw,  which  requires  that  two 
copies  of  every  American  publication  shall  be  deposited  in 
the  library,  were  6,840  copies  of  books  and  6,436  periodicals. 
The  total  number  of  single  copies  of  books  received  was 

t : ;.  which  is  the  number  of  American  liooks  published 
during  the  year.  Mr.  Spafford,  the  librarian,  predicts  that 
la  twenty  years  the  library  will  comprise  half  a  million 
volumes. 

A  young  lawyer  of  Troy,  New  York,  Mr.  A.  P.  Sprague, 
ha*  been  awarded  the  prize  of  £200  by  the  British  Social 
Science  Association  for  the  best  Essay  on  International 
Arbitration. 

The  pleasant  and  tasty  "Golden  Treasury"  scries  fMac- 
millansi  will  shortly  receive  a  welcome  addition  in 
-  Deutsche  Lyrik,"  in  which,  following  Miss  Carlyle  Aitken's 
collection  of  "  Scottish  Song,"  Dr.  Buchhcim  collects  the 
most  approved  German  ballads  and  lyrics. 


The  Origin  of  the  Etruscans. — A  subject  of  growing 
interest  is  the  origin  and  ethnological  relationship  of  the 
Etruscans.  There  has  been  a  constant  discovery  of  new  ma- 
terials, and  strenuous  efforts  arc  made  for  deciphering  their 
language.  Last  year  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  book  consigning 
them  to  the  Turanian  stock,  drew  out  a  vast  amount  of  criti- 
cism from  Max  Milllcr  and  others.  We  have  now  the  notice 
of  a  colossal  work  by  Professor  Corssen  on  the  language  of 
the  Etruscans.  The  first  volume  of  1,016  pages  is  ready,  and 
will  soon  l>e  followed  by  a  second.  The  learned  author 
places  them  among  the  Aryans. 

The  English  and  American  systems  of  publishing  books, 
notes  the  Tribune,  are  very  different  in  one  particular.  In 
England,  not  one  book  in  ten,  if  one  in  a  hundred,  is  stereo- 
typed. Here  a  book  printed  directly  from  the  type  is  the 
exception.  This  difference  is  brought  aliout  by  several 
causes;  the  younger  country  has  not  so  much  capital  in  type, 
and  the  higher  price  of  labor  makes  it  more  costly  to  reset, 
if  further  editions  are  called  for.  The  English  publisher 
rarely  permits  a  new  edition  to  go  out  of  his  store  without 
the  most  thorough  revision,  and  not  only  for  errors,  but  that 
the  book  may  be  kept  in  line  with  the  advance  in  scholarship 
since  its  previous  publication. 

The  Independent  says :  "  A  correspondent  writing  from 
Rome  gives  some  interesting  facts  about  our  countryman,  W. 
\V.  Story,  the  sculptor,  who  has  made  a  double  reputation  as 
an  author  and  an  artist.  The  correspondent  in  question  says 
that  StOTJP  .snubs  his  countrymen  in  Rome  generally,  and 
reserves  himself  for  his  personal  friends,  who  find  him  the 
most  genial  and  delightful  of  men.  He  is  said  to  be  a  half 
believer  in  the  old  Paganism  whose  deities  he  has  sculptured, 
and  declares  it  is  as  reasonable  to  have  hundreds  of  deities 
as  to  have  three.  He  has  of  late  become  a  Spiritualist ; 
while  Home  the  Spiritualist,  has  become  a  Catholic.  But 
Mr.  Story  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  Unitarian,  and, 
as  he  never  did  lielicvc  in  the  Trinity,  his  half-willingness 
to  believe  in  a  hundred  deities  is  not  so  very  strange." 

A  writer,  calling  himself  "  Old  Artist,"  in  an  English  peri- 
odical, whose  taste  is  certainly  sadly  warped,  speaks  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  follows :  ■  Analyze  it,  and  what  do  we  find 
its  elements  to  consist  of?  First,  foliated  and  floral  device, 
often  in  luxuriance,  laid  as  it  were  upon  a  framework  of 
geometric  shape,  connected  and  varied  by  means  of  lines, 
dots,  teeth,  stars,  and  such-like  things,  with  occasional  repre- 
sentation of  angels,  men,  and  beasts — mostly  ugly,  sometimes 
hideous.  Enter  one  of  our  cathedrals,  and  what  is  the  kind 
of  feeling  that  comes  over  you  ?  It  is  one  of  gloom,  of  de- 
pression—lowering of  the  healthy  tone  of  the  vital  system ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  this  is  a  reverential  feeling,  proper  and 
befitting  Christian  worship.  The  fact  is,  this  does  not  savor 
of  heaven,  but  of  Rome;  it  is  sepulchral ;  its  very  order  is 
mouldiness  and  chill."  While  we  do  not  agree  with  "Old 
Artist,"  we  cannot  but  wish  some  of  are  American  "  Gothic" 
architects  were  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Palmer's  bronze  statue  of  Robert  R.  Livingstone,  of 
New  York,  has  been  placed  in  the  old  hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington. 
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Among  the  papers  we  welcome  most  cordially  to  our  table  I 
is  the  Scientific  American.  It  is  worth  far  more  loan  intelli- 
gent reader,  whose  mind  is  not  perverted  by  excessive  reading 
of  "popular literature,"  than  all  the  "Story"  tribe  combined 
and  the  total  squared,  simply  because  it  is  full  of  useful  informa- 
tion, and  no  one  can  read  it  without  being  the  wiser.  In  the 
number  for  April  3d,  among  hundreds  of  good  things,  we 
find  the  following,  under  the  title  "  Glues  and  Cements:" 

The  following  article,  translated  from  Des  Ingenieurs  Tat- 
chenbuch,  seems  to  contain,  in  a  small  space,  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  which  will  probably  be  acceptable  to 
many  of  our  readers. 

Common  Clue.— The  absolute  strength  of  a  well  glued 
joint  is: 

Pound*  per  xjuarc  inch. 


Acrost  the  grain, 
end  to  end. 


Beech   .  . 
Elm      .  . 
Oak       .  . 
White  Wood 
Maple    .  . 


2.'33 
M3° 
1.73S 

M93 
1,422 


With  the  grain. 

1,095 
1,124 
568 

341 
896 


It  is  customary  to  use  from  one-sixth  to  one-tenth  of  the 
above  values,  to  calculate  the  resistance  which  surfaces  joined 
with  glue  can  permanently  sustain  with  safety. 

Waterproof  Glue. — Boil  eight  parts  of  common  glue  with 
about  thirty  parts  of  water,  until  a  strong  solution  is  ob- 
tained ;  add  four  and  a  half  parts  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  and 
let  the  mixture  boil  two  or  three  minutes,  stirring  it  con- 
stantly. (In  these  directions,  and  in  those  that  follow,  parts 
by  weight  arc  to  be  taken.) 

Waterproof  Cement  for  Cast- Iron  Pipes,  ete. — Take  equal 
weights,  in  dry  powder,  of  burnt  lime,  Roman  cement,  pipe 
clay,  and  loam,  and  knead  the  whole  with  about  one-sixth 
the  weight  of  linseed  oil.  The  addition  of  more  Roman 
cement  imiiroves  the  quality. 

Cement  which  Resists  Moisture  and  Heat  but  not  the 
Direct  Application  of  Fire,  for  Cos  and  Steam  Pipes  and 
Similar  Purposes.— Two  parts  of  red  lead,  five  parts  of  white 
lead,  four  parts  of  pipe  clay;  fine  and  dry,  and  work  the 
whole  into  a  stifT  mass  with  boiled  linseed  oil. 

Rust  Cement  for  Water  and  Steam  Pipes,  Steam  Boilers, 
etc. — Make  a  stiff  paste  with  two  parts  sal  ammoniac,  thirty- 
five  parts  iron  borings,  one  part  sulphur,  and  water,  and  drive 
it  into  the  joint  with  a  chisel ;  or,  to  two  parts  of  sal  ammo- 
niac and  one  part  flowers  of  sulphur,  add  sixty  parts  of  iron 
chips,  and  mix  the  whole  with  water  to  which  one- 
sixth  part  vinegar  or  a  little  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
Amrther  cement  is  made  by  mixing  one  hundred  parts  of 
bright  iron  filings  or  fine  chips  or  borings  with  one  part  pow- 
dered sal  ammoniac,  and  moistening  with  urine ;  when  thus 
prepared,  force  it  into  the  joint.  It  will  prove  serviceable 
under  the  action  of  fire. 


Stove  Cement,  for  the  Joints  of  Iron  Staves. — Mica,  to- 
gether with  finely  sifted  wood  ashes,  an  equal  quantity  of 
finely  powdered  clay,  and  a  little  salt.  When  required  for 
use,  add  enough  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste. 

Iron  Cement,  which  is  Unaffected  by  Red  Heal. — Focr 
parts  iron  filings,  two  parts  clay,  one  part  fragment  of  a  Ilc- 
sian  crucible ;  reduce  to  the  sue  of  rape  seed  and  mu  to 
gcther,  working  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  salt.  A  piece  of  fire-brick  can  be  used  instead  of 
the  Hessian  crucible. 

Cement  for  I'asteninq  Wood  to  Stone. — Melt  together  four 
parts  pitch  and  one  part  wax,  and  add  four  parts  brick  dust 
or  chalk.  It  is  to  l>c  warmed,  for  use,  and  applied  thinly  to 
the  surfaces  to  be  joined. 

Milk. — Dr.  C.  A.  Cameron  states  thai  the  opacity  sod 
whiteness  of  milk  are  due,  not  to  the  liquid  being  an  emul- 
sion of  fats,  but  to  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by 
solid  caseous  matter  suspended  in  it 

Cow's  Milk. — Forty  analyses  of  pure  milk  from  Dublin 
dairy  cows  gave  the  following  average  results  :  Water,  87-00: 
fats,  4-00 ;  albutnenoids,  4-10;  sugar,  4-28;  mineral 
0-62. 

Mare's  Milk. — The  average  of  the  fourteen 
gave:  Water,  90-310  parts;  fats,  I -055;  albumenoii's,  1-953; 
sugar,  6  285;  mineral  matter,  0-397.  Marc's  milk  is  bluish 
white;  specific  gravity,  about  1-031;  reaction  neutral,  or 
faintly  alkaline. 

Sow's  Milk. — The  sow  parts  with  its  milk  (except  to  its 
young)  with  great  reluctance.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-041: 
its  reaction  faintly  alkaline,  and  color  yellowish  white;  100 
parts  contain  (mean  of  two  analyses) :  Water,  81760;  fats 
5-830;  albumenoids,  6-180;  sugar,  5-335 ;  mineral  matter, 
0-895.  These  results  show  this  species  of  milk  to  Ik  very 
rich.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  lactometer  it  shows  up  do 
cream.  Drying  on  the  water  bath,  it  exhales  the  odor  of 
roast  pork,  and,  on  putrefying,  that  of  putrid  bacon. 

Improved  Shirt-Boaom  Supporter.— Among  the  patents 
recently  issued,  is  one  to  James  S.  Edmunds,  Princeton,  Ken- 
tucky, for  a  shirt  bosom  supporter,  designed  to  cau*e  tlx 
shirt  bosom  to  stand  prominently  and  evenly  from  the  brearf 
of  the  wearer.  The  device  consists  of  elastic  longitudinal 
metallic  strips  connected  by  ribs  and  plates. 

Paper  as  a  Plant  Protector. — A  gentleman  residing  in 
Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  has  saved  his  crop  of  early 
potatoes  under  glass  by  spreading  newspapers  over  them, 
while  his  neighbors  lost  theirs  by  the  severe  frost.  He  sug- 
gests that  a  convenient  number  of  newspapers  be  pasted 
together,  and  the  edges  folded  over  strings,  thus  making  a 
screen,  which,  suspended  over  the  newspapers  spread  loosely 
over  the  plants,  would  give  the  young  shoots  an  excellent 
protection  in  the  severest  cold  weather,  and  from  the  sun's 
rays  in  1 
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Buds  do  not  form  wholly  from  luark,  nor  from  any 
special  part,  though,  of  course,  in  a  general  way  they  appear 
with  considerable  regularity  in  fixed  places.  They  come 
oat  anywhere  along  a  willow  stem ;  and,  although  they  ap- 
pear in  the  apple  from  the  axil  uf  a  leaf,  they  are  formed 
anywhere  along  the  surface  of  a  root  of  an  apple  when  they 
ire  propagated  from  roots,  as  by  nurserymen  they  often  are. 
Again,  in  the  horse-chestnut  a  growth  never  appears  except 
from  an  axillary  or  a  terminal  bud  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
if  a  branch  be  cut  off  l>ct  ween  the  nodes  an  immense  number 
of  young  buds  will  appear  from  the  new  cells  which  form 
the  new  layer  of  wood  on  the  exposed  surface.  Some 
curious  cases  are  also  on  record  by  Dr.  Masters  where  buds 
have  formed  in  the  pith  of  the  sea  kale  and  also  in  the  inte- 
rior of  a  potato.  In  some  instances  several  small  potatoes 
have  been  found  inside  large  ones,  from  buds  which  have 
developed  there. 

New  Proc  ess  in  Dental  Surgery.— Mr  Napier  an- 
nounces what  he  considers  to  be  something  new  in  dental 
surgery,  especially  in  a  case  where  the  teeth  were  extremely 
sensitive,  and  it  became  necessary  to  file  them  down  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  artificial  teeth  on  the  stumps.  For 
the  sake  of  avoiding  pain  in  the  operation  as  far  as  possible, 
ether  spray  was  first  made  use  of  in  reducing  the  sensibility 
of  the  teeth ;  a  piece  of  cotton,  dipped  in  ether,  and  laid 
first  on  the  teeth  and  then  on  the  instrument,  being  found-to 
answer  a  still  better  purpose.  While  engaged  in  this  opera- 
tion, it  occurred  to  Mr.  Napier  to  avoid  the  usual  practice  of 
dentists  (via.,  of  extirpating  the  nerve),  with  which  object 
he  took  a  bit  of  hard  wood,  dipping  it  in  nitric  acid,  and 
with  this  cauterizing  the  exposed  portion  of  the  nerve  in  each 
tooth  successively,  lie  then  filed  the  teeth  down  to  the  level 
of  the  gums  without  producing  any  pain  whatever.  He 
found  that  in  this  way  the  stump  of  the  tooth  remained  per- 
fectly healthy,  giving  no  pain  of  any  kind ;  and  the  subse- 
quent experiences  of  the  patients  were  ol  the  most  satisfac- 
tory character. 

The  common  cat  tail  of  our  swamps,  scientifically  known 
as  Typha  latifolia,  is  susceptible  of  being  used  as  food,  for 
which  purpose  it  Ls  highly  esteemed  in  some  countries.  The 
plant  is  perennial  and  propagates  by  the  formation  of  under- 
ground stems  containing  much  starchy  matter.  In  Southern 
Russia  the  young  shoots  are  tied  up  as  asparagus  is  for  our 
markets  and  sold  in  all  the  markets.  Boiled  as  asparagus  is 
boiled,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  spice,  it  is  pronounced 
quite  delicious  by  travelers  who  have  partaken  of  it.  The 
plant  is  found  in  more  or  less  abundance  in  swampy  places 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  may  be  very  easily  introduced 
in  places  where  it  does  not  grow  already. 

A  very  good  imitation  of  meerschaum,  which  may  I* 
carved  like  the  genuine  article,  can  be  made  by  peeling  com- 
mon potatoes  and  macerating  them,  in  water  acidulated  with 
eight  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  for  thirty-six  hours.  Dry  on 
blotting-paper,  and  for  several  days  on  plates  of  plaster-of- 
Paris  in  hot  sand.  The  potatoes  should  be  strongly  com- 
pressed while  drying. 


The  origin  of  the  horns  of  the  deer  has  recently  been 
accounted  for,  especially  in  respect  to  the  peculiar  periodi- 
city of  their  growth  and  subsequent  shedding.  It  is  well 
known  that  during  the  early  winter  male  deer  are  hornless ; 
but  that  toward  spring  the  tisssues  on  the  frontal  bones 
thicken  and  the  enlarged  arteries  bring  additional  nutritive 
material,  especially  phosphate  uf  lime,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  homs.  These  grow  so  rapidly  that  horns  weighing 
as  much  as  seventy-two  pounds  have  been  produced  in  ten 
weeks.  The  lowest  types  of  deer  now  living  have  un- 
branched  horns,  but  shed  them  like  the  others.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  dsscovered  in  the  upper  Miocene  beds  of 
France  an  animal  which  might  have  been  a  dear  but  for  the 
fact  that  it  did  not  shed  its  horns.  It  was  called  Durvteras, 
dUhotomus.  Subsequently  a  similar  species  was  obtained 
by  Dr.  Hayden,  in  Netrraska,  and  was  named  Antilof* 
furcata.  A  species  of  different  character  was  discovered  at 
the  same  time,  and,  as  it  had  apparently  shed  its  horn  and 
had  a  new  one  united  to  its  base  by  a  burr,  as  in  the  deer,  it 
was  described  as  Cervut  Warrtnii.  Prof.  Cope  rediscovered 
these  species  in  New  Mexico,  along  with  two  others  not 
previously  known,  and  referred  them  all  to  the  genus  Dicro- 
(tras,  on  account  of  the  following  observations  :  He  noticed 
that  in  about  half  the  individuals  of  a  given  species  the  horns 
are  attached  to  the  skull  without  interruption,  as  in  an  ante- 
lope ;  while  in  the  others  it  had  evidently  been  broken  off 
and  reunited.  A  mass  of  bony  prejections  was  dcveloved  at 
the  point  of  union,  producing  a  small  "  burr,"  as  In  deer. 
It  was  apparent  that  the  cause  of  the  appearance  was  an 
ordinary  fracture  and  sulisequcnt  anchylosis,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  animals  had  broken  off  their  horns  at  the 
rutting  season,  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It  was  inferred, 
further,  that  the  excess  of  growth  necessary  to  repair  became, 
like  many  other  animal  phenomena,  periodical,  and  that  it 
was  followed  by  feebleness  and  death  of  the  horn.  The 
latter  was  then  cast  off  like  any  ordinary  slough  of  dead 

Chinese  Version  of  Herschel's  Astronomy.  —  The 

"  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  by  Sir  John  F.  W.  Hcrschcl,  has 
for  many  years  been  known  in  China,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  Chinese  translation  is  out  of  print.  A  second  edition, 
translated  from  the  tenth  English  edition,  has  been  recently 
published  at  Shanghae.  A  short  memoir  of  Ilcrschel  is 
prefixed,  the  portrait  accompanying  which,  and  some  of  the 
astronomical  illustrations,  are  from  electrotype  copies  of 
engravings  in  the  "  Leisure  Hour."  The  translator  of  the 
work  is  Mr.  A.  Wylic,  of  Shanghae,  but  the  whole  of  the 
manuscript  has  been  revised  by  Le  Shen-lan,  the  collaborator 
in  the  former  edition,  who  is  now  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Pckin  University.  The  engraving  of  the  Chinese 
characters  was  superintended  in  London  by  Mr.  Thomas 
U- inicr,  by  whom  also  some  of  the  illustrations  have  been 
contributed.  Stories  are  told  of  the  Chinese  going  out  with 
cymbals  and  gongs  to  frighten  the  dragon  which  swallows  the 
moon  during  an  eclipse :  this  may  be  true,  as  also  it  may  be 
true  that  some  of  the  English  peasants  think  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese ;  but  it  may  be  new  to  some  readers 
to  learn  that  Herschel's  Astronomy  is  a  favorite  book  among 
men  of  learning  and  science  in  China. 
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Kaolin. — Mr.  J.  M.  Goodwin  writes  to  the  Scientific 
American  from  Omaha,  as  follows :  Thirty-five  mile*  from 
Omaha,  NcSraska,  there  is  a  deposit  of  kaolin,  about  thirty 
feet  thick,  and  underlying  about  one  hundred  acres.  It  crops 
along  a  bluff  for  over  one-half  mile,  with  but  a  few  inches 
of  earth  covering  it.  Beginning  at  the  top,  it  is  coarse  and 
of  a  granulated  nature;  but  as  wc  descend,  it  grows  finer* 
and  is  very  fine  and  white  near  the  bottom.  It  quarries  in 
lumps,  like  chalk,  and  very  readily  dissolves  in  water.  Pure, 
and  free  from  foreign  substances,  it  readily  becomes  pliable, 
and  can  be  turned  or  moulded  into  almost  any  form ;  and  its 
shrinkage  in  drying  is  remarkably  small.  The  difference  of 
grades  in  fineness  adapts  it  to  the  manufacture  of  a  very 
large  class  of  goods,  such  as  are  in  demand  throughout  the 
West;  and  as  it  lies  near  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Rail- 
road, shipping  facilities  are  convenient.  It  makes  a  licautiful 
white  brick,  suitable  for  fronts  and  trimmings,  and  it  seems 
well  adapted  for  chimney  tops,  drain  pipes,  and  all  classes 
of  jugs,  crocks,  etc.,  and  is  very  superior  for  fire  bricks. 

This  immense  deposit,  located  as  it  is  with  timlver,  water, 
and  all  conveniences  for  manufacturing,  offers,  I  think,  a 
good  opening  for  some  capitalist  to  build  up  an  immense 
business.  I  hope  to  see  such  a  one  lake  hold  of  and  de- 
velop this  material. 

A  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  in  water  to  which  a  little 
acetic  acid  has  been  added,  is  among  the  n.any  receipts 
recommended  to  remove  ink  stains  from  linen. 

To  bleach  sponge,  wash  first  in  weak  muriatic  acid,  then 
in  cold  water;  soak  in  weak  sulphuric  acid,  wish  in  water 
again,  and  finally  rinse  in  rose  water. 

Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences.— At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Academy,  Professor  Edward  Cope 
stated  that  in  his  explorations  in  New  Mexico,  last  summer, 
he  discovered  that  the  country  extended  over  three  distinct 
tertiary  formations.  The  collections  made  of  fossil  animals 
included  one  hundred  species  from  the  eocene  formation, 
fifty-six  of  which  were  mammals.  In  the  upper  miocene 
beds  there  were  found  specimens  of  an  extinct  deer,  which 
existed  also  in  corresponding  beds  in  Europe.  The  eocene 
fauna  differed  from  that  of  the  Bridger  group  of  Wyoming, 
which  is  characterised  by  the  existence  of  paleosyops  and 
hydrachyus.  On  the  other  hand,  bathmodon  is  found  in  the 
New  Mexican  beds,  and  nol  in  Wyoming. 

Professor  Pcrsifer  Frazcr,  Jr.,  placed  on  record  the  occur- 
rence of  the  mineral  prehnite  in  the  syenite  of  Gettysburg. 
He  also  mentioned  that  in  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  property  of 
Mr.  McCormick,  there  was  found  Potomac  conglomerate, 
formed  of  rounded  pebbles  of  chlorite  slate,  at  a  depth  of 
seventy  feet,  the  general  color  of  the  rock  being  green. 

M.  Schrets  states  that  borax  enfeebles  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  all  living  vegetable  tissues  and  kills  microscopic 
animalculx.  In  this  country,  the  use  of  borax  as  a  preserva- 
tive of  wood  has  been  patented. 


Backing  for  Photo  Transparencies.— The  Aritiik 
Journal  of  Photography  says :  To  plain  and  rather  thick 
collodion  add  some  finely  sifted  carbonate  of  lead  i  white 
lead ),  in  the  proportion  of  a  tcaspoonful  to  four  ounces  of  the 
collodion.  Incorporate  well  together  by  trituration  or 
shaking,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil  and  as  much 
Canadian  balsam  as  would  fill  the  half  of  a  walnut  shell. 
Filter  through  muslin,  if  necessary.  This  emulsion  when 
poured  upon  glass  will  give  a  very  fine  and  even  opal  Mir- 
face;  and  glass  thus  prepared  will,  for  the  purpose  under 
consideration,  answer  just  as  well  as  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
pcnsivc  opal  glass,  whether  flashed  or  pot  metal. 

A  Papier-Mache  Coffin. — Inasmuch  as  paper  his 
l>cen  made  available  for  the  manufacture  of  almost  every 
variety  of  furniture  and  articles  of  dress,  it  is  passing  strange 
that  |>aper  coffins  should  have  been  left  to  this  late  day  un- 
thought  of.  The  undertaker  is  certainly  not  an  enterprising 
party.  Trunk  makers  have  long  been  credited  with  u^ing 
all  the  unsalable  printed  books ;  but  at  the  present  rite  of 
production,  were  every  traveler  supplied  with  a  van  load  of 
these  troublesome  impedimenta  to  traveling,  such  a  stock 
would  remain  that  all  the  bookshelves  in  the  world  would 
not  contain  a  tithe  of  them.  To  further  reduce  the  stock,  a 
manufacturer  out  West  proposes  to  supply  ever /  journeycr  to 
that  bourne  whence  no  traveler  returns,  w  ith  a  last  trunk 
made  of  papier  machi,  waterproofed  with  asphaltumL 

French  Method  of  Oyster  Culture.— M.  Crugny  an- 
nounces, in  I.es  MonJes,  that,  after  ten  years  of  groping  in 
the  dark  in  the  treatment  of  the  great  oyster-banks  of  France, 
especially  of  Arcachon,  these  have  entered  upon  a  career  of 
fertility  so  prodigious  that  Arcachon  alone  will  soon  be  ahle 
to  furnish  oysters  for  the  whole  world,  and  at  prices  much 
lower  than  those  which  at  present  prevail.  It  is  well  known, 
according  to  Crugny,  that  each  oyster  produces,  every  year, 
spat  sufficient  to  furnish  four  million  of  young,  but  that  in- 
numerable sources  of  destruction  greatly  reduce  the  yield. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  light  of  more  recent  experiences, 
spat  is  collected  on  tiles  previously  coated  with  a  sticky  com- 
position, to  which  it  strongly  attaches  itself ;  while  the  slight 
adherence  of  this  composition  to  the  tile  permits  the  intro- 
duction of  an  instrument  which  easily  detaches  the  young 
oyster  without  injuring  it.  The  spat,  when  it  has  acquired 
the  sue  o)  a  quarter-franc  piece,  is  placed  in  wooden  l*>xes 
covered  externally  with  zinc,  the  upper  opening  of  which  i- 
closed  by  a  wire  network  of  close  meshes.  After  the  oysters 
have  increased  in  this  inclosure,  protected  from  everv  exter- 
nal attack,  they  are  placed  in  large  ditches  excavated  either 
by  the  hand  of  man  or  by  nature,  in  which  at  low  tide  there 
is  always  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  protect  the  young 
shells  against  the  severities  of  the  winter  or  the  heats  ot  the 
summer.  Thanks  to  all  these  precautions,  the  oyster  culta- 
rists  in  France  have  lately  been  able  to  save  a  large  part  of 
their  crop,  and  will  soon  be  able,  if  nothing  interferes,  to 
furnish  excellent  oysters  at  a  cheap  price. 
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VI.    The  McLean  House,  Appomattox  Court-House,  Virginia. 


The  widow  Kershaw's  house  at  Saratoga  was 
made  famous  in  history  because  there  General 
Burgoyne  surrendered  his  sword  to  General  Gates, 
on  the  17th  of  October,  1777. 

Moore's  house,  near  Yorktown,  in  Virginia,  was 
made  famous  in  history  because  in  it  were  signed 
the  articles  of  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  array  to  Washington,  on 
the  19th  of  October,  1781,  and  near  it  General 
O'Hara,  of  the  British  army,  delivered  the  sword 
of  the  Earl  to  General  Lincoln,  and  the  con- 
quered army  laid  down  their  arms. 

The  house  of  Wilmer  McLean,  at  Appomattox 
Court-House,  the  capital  of  Appomattox  County, 
Virginia,  has  been  made  famous  in  history  because 
in  it  the  capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the  Con- 
federate Army  under  General  Lee  to  General 
Grant  was  signed,  on  the  9th  of  April,  1865. 

The  events  connected  with  these  three  buildings 
may  be  ranked  among  the  most  momentous  in  the 
military  history  of  the  Republic.  I  propose,  in 
this  paper,  to  give  a  strictly  historical  narrative 
concerning  the  events  immediately  connected  with 
the  capitulation  at  the  McLean  house.  The  facts 
stated  have  been  drawn  from  the  best  sources  of 
information  in  my  possession.  The  house  is  a 
pleasant  one,  two  stories  in  height,  built  of  brick, 
with  an  elevated  veranda,  and  surrounded  by 
trees  and  shrubbery. 

When  the  Confederate  Army  under  General 
Beauregard,  pressing  on  towards  Washington  City, 
met  the  National  army  in  battle  near  Bull's  Run,  on 
the  21st  of  July,  1861,  Mr.  McLean  was  living  in 
that  vicinity,  and  the  Confederate  leader  made  his 
house  his  headquarters.  It  stood  near  McLean's 
Ford.  Soon  after  that  event,  when  military  occu- 
pation made  that  region  almost  untenable,  Mr. 
McLean  went  with  his  family  to  Southern-Central 
Virginia,  hoping  there  to  be  relieved  from  the  ex- 
citements and  distresses  of  war;  but  these  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  retreat,  and  in  his  house  the  last 
decisive  act  in  the  drama  was  performed. 

When  General  Lee  perceived  that  he  could  no 
longer  hold  Petersburg  and  Richmond  with  safety 
to  his  diminished  army,  then  reduced  to  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  he  resolved  to  retreat,  and,  if 
possible,  join  the  forces  of  General  Johnson,  in 

North  Carolina.    At  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 

•,  •  • 

:•  •  :  : 


of  the  ad  of  April,  he  telegraphed  to  President 
Davis,  at  Richmond :  "  My  lines  are  broken  in 
three  places;  Richmond  must  be  evacuated  this 
evening."  It  was  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Davis  was 
engaged  in  public  worship  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church  when  the  despatch  was  brought  to  him  by 
Colonel  Taylorwood.  The  religious  services  were 
immediately  closed,  and  Dr.  Minnegerode,  the 
rector,  gave  notice  to  the  congregation  that  Gene- 
ral Ewell,  then  commanding  in  Richmond,  desired 
the  local  forces  to  assemble  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

For  many  hours  the  inhabitants  of  Richmond 
were  kept  in  the  most  painful  suspense,  for  the 
government  did  not  reveal  its  intentions.  Towards 
evening  boxes  and  trunks  were  transported  from 
the  Departments  to  the  station  of  the  Danville 
railway,  and  then  the  people  were  satisfied  that 
the  city  was  to  be  abandoned.  Much  consterna- 
tion prevailed.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 
President  Davis  left  the  city,  by  railway,  taking 
with  him  horses  and  carriages  to  use  in  case  cir- 
cumstances should  compel  him  to  abandon  the 
cars.  •  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Virginia 
Legislature  left  the  city  in  a  body,  in  canal -boats, 
for  Columbia.  Of  the  machinery  of  the  Confede- 
rate Government,  all  that  was  left  in  Richmond  at 
midnight  was  the  War  Department,  in  charge  of 
Major  Melton.  The  gold  of  the  Louisiana  banks, 
that  had  been  sent  to  Richmond,  and  that  of  the 
banks  at  Richmond,  had  been  sent  away  by  an 
afternoon  train  for  Danville. 

The  city  council  assembled  in  the  evening. 
They  could  do  nothing  better  for  the  public  safety 
than  to  order  the  destruction  of  liquors  that  might 
inflame  the  passions  of  lawless  men.  The  order 
was  issued,  and  at  midnight  hundreds  of  barrels  of 
intoxicating  liquors  were  flowing  in  the  gutters. 
Meanwhile  General  Ewell  had  been  directed  by 
the  retiring  government  to  issue  an  order  for 
setting  on  fire  the  public  warehouses  near  the 
river.  He  and  leading  citizens  remonstrated  in 
vain.  A  fresh  breeze  was  blowing  from  the  south, 
and  the  whole  city  would  be  in  great  peril.  The 
order  was  imperative,  and  had  to  be  obeyed.  At 
dawn  the  warehouses  were  in  flames,  and  with 
them  perished  a  large  portion  of  the  business  part 
of  the  city.  A  roaring  mob  was  then  in 
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of  ihe  town,  ami  fired  several  buildings  and  the 
arsenal.  It  seemed  at  one  time  certain  that  the 
whole  city  would  be  laid  in  ashes.  The  timely 
arrival  of  National  troops,  under  General  Weitzel, 
averted  such  a  calamity.  They  entered  Richmond 
early  on  Monday  morning,  and  aided  the  citizens 
in  extinguishing  the  flames.  The  Confederate 
troops  had  left  during  the  night,  and  Richmond 
was  surrendered  by  the  Mayor,  Joseph  Mayo. 

Whilst  the  Confederates  were  leaving  Richmond 
on  Sunday  night,  the  army  before  Petersburg 
withdrew  so  stealthily  that  they  had  made  a  march 
of  several  hours  before  the  retreat  was  discovered 
by  the  Nationals.  They  moved  rapidly  to  join 
the  forces  from  Richmond.  The  appointed  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  was  Amelia  Court- 
House,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Appomattox 
River,  where  they  would  touch  the  Danville  rail- 
way. Grant  had  started  forward  with  great  vigor 
to  intercept  the  Confederates. 

General  Lee  had  sent  an  order,  simultaneously 
with  his  despatch  to  President  Davis,  for  supplies 
to  be  sent  to  Amelia  Court  House.  They  were 
promptly  forwarded  by  railway  on  Sunday  after- 
noon ;  but  the  train  was  stopped  by  an  order 
from  Richmond  to  return  and  bear  away  the  gov- 
ernment officials.  The  officer  in  charge  obeyed, 
but  stupidly  took  back  with  him  all  the  stores 
ordered  to  Amelia  Court-House,  and  these  were 
among  the  property  burned  at  Richmond  the  next 
morning.  This  was  a  fatal  blunder.  But  for  this, 
General  Lee  might  have  escaped  with  his  army 
into  North  Carolina.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
Court-House,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  April, 
and  discovered  the  calamity, 'hope  almost  forsook 
him.  He  knew  that  Grant,  for  the  sake  of  celerity 
in  pursuit,  would  break  tip  the  National  army  into 
detachments;  and  Lee  intended,  with  a  bounti- 
fully supplied  force  well  in  hand,  to  fall  upon 
these  fragments,  and  cut  up  the  Union  army  in 
detail.  Now,  instead  of  being  able  to  have  all  his 
forces  in  hand  for  such  a  purpose,  he  was  compelled 
to  detach  nearly  one-half  of  them  to  forage  for  sup- 
plies; and  instead  of  pushing  on  toward  Danville, 
where  the  government  had  arrived  in  safety  with  the 
archives  and  gold,  and  eluding  the  Nationals,  who 
were  pressing  on  to  intercept  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  at  Amelia  Court-House  all  of  the 
4th  and  the  next  day,  waiting  for  supplies. 

General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry  and  the  Fifth 
corps,  was  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  National 


army  in  pursuit ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th, 
whilst  Lee  was  tarrying  for  supplies,  he  struck  the 
Danville  railway  at  Jetersville,  seven  miles  south- 
west of  Amelia  Court  House.  Some  of  his  horse- 
men swept  along  the  line  of  that  road  almost  to 
Burkesville  Station,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
South-Side  railway. 

Sheridan's  troops  were  now  planted  squarely 
across  Lee's  pathway,  and  the  only  important 
avenue  for  receiving  supplies  from  Lynchburg  and 
Danville  was  cut  off.  Lee  was  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  perilous  measure  of  falling 
upon  Sheridan  with  his  whole  army  before  that 
officer  could  receive  support,  and  an  attempt  to  es- 
cape to  Lynchburg  and  the  mountains  beyond.  On 
the  evening  of  the  5th,  an  attack  upon  Sheridan  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  he  had  been  reinforced  by 
two  array  corps  under  General  Meade,  and  so  he 
attempted  to  escape  to  Lynchburg  and  the  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  whole  National 
army,  under  Grant,  was  at  Jetersville,  and  moved 
against  Lee,  who  had  left  Amelia  Court-House.  A 
series  of  military  movements  ensued  with  great  odds 
in  favor  of  the  Nationals,  but  Lee,  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  fortitude  succeeded  in  getting  his 
shattered  forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  Appo- 
mattox at  Farnsville  on  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  eighteen 
heavy  guns,  because  his  draught  animals  were  too 
weak,  in  consequence  of  fatigue  and  lack  of  food, 
to  draw  the  cannon  further.  Hundreds  of  Lee's 
men,  from  the  same  causes,  had  dropped  by  the 
way,  and  thousands  had  let  their  muskets  fall  and 
left  them,  because  they  could  not  carry  them  and 
walk.  They  had  begun,  their  retreat  with  only 
one  ration  each;  and  so  poor  and  exhausted  was 
the  country  through  which  they  moved,  that  there 
was  a  famine  after  the  first  day's  march.  The 
horrors  of  that  retreat  after  leaving  Amelia  Court- 
House —  the  troops  without  supplies,  without 
sleep,  harassed  in  front,  flank  and  rear,  and  com- 
pelled to  fight  when  hardly  able  to  walk— were 
among  the  most  terrible  on  record  ;  and  the  forti- 
tude of  the  soldiers  that  endured  it  was  truly 
sublime. 

Whilst  Lee  and  his  army  were  thus  struggling, 
President  Davis  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
at  Danville,  on  the  5th  of  April : 

"  The  General-in-Chief  found  it  necessary  to 
make  such  movements  of  his  troops  as  to  uncover 
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the  Capital.  It  would  be  unwise  to  conceal  the 
moral  and  material  injury  to  our  cause  resulting 
from  the  occupation  of  our  Capital  by  the  enemy. 

"  It  is  equally  unwise  and  unworthy  of  us  to  allow 
our  energies  to  falter  and  our  efforts  to  become 
relaxed  under  adverses,  however  calamitous  they 
may  be. 

"  For  many  months  the  largest  and  finest  army 
of  the  Confederacy,  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
whose  presence  inspires  equal  confidence  in  the 
troops  and  the  people,  has  been  greatly  trammeled 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  constant  watch  over 
the  approaches  to  the  Capital,  and  has  thus  been 
forced  to  forego  more  than  one  opportunity  for 
promising  enterprise.  It  is  for  us,  my  country- 
men, to  show,  by  our  bearing  under  reverses,  how 
wretched  has  been  the  self-deception  of  those  who 
have  believed  us  less  able  to  endure  misfortunes 
with  fortitude  than  to  encounter  dangers  with 
courage. 

"  We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
the  struggle.  Relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
guarding  particular  points,  our  army  will  be  free 
to  move  from  point  to  point,  to  strike  the  enemy  in 
detail  far  from  his  base.  Let  us  but  will  it,  and  we 
are  free. 

"Animated  by  that  confidence  in  spirit  and 
fortitude  which  never  yet  failed  roe,  I  announce 
to  you,  fellow-countrymen,  that  it  is  my  purpose 
to  maintain  your  cause  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul ;  that  I  will  never  consent  to  abandon  to  the 
enemy  one  foot  of  the  soil  of  any  of  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy.  That  Virginia — noble  State — 
whose  ancient  renown  has  been  eclipsed  by  her 
still  more  glorious  recent  history;  whose  bosom 
has  been  bared  to  receive  the  main  shock  of  this 
war ;  whose  sons  and  daughters  have  exhibited 
heroism  so  sublime  as  to  render  her  illustrious  in 
all  time  to  come— that  Virginia,  with  the  help  of 
the  people  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
shall  be  held  and  defended,  and  no  peace  ever 
be  made  with  the  infamous  invaders  of  her 
territory. 

"If  by  the  stress  of  numbers  we  should  ever  be 
compelled  to  a  temporary  withdrawal  from  her 
limits,  or  those  of  any  other  border  State,  again 
and  again  will  we  return,  until  the  baffled  and 
exhausted  enemy  shall  abandon  in  despair  his 
endless  and  impossible  task  of  making  slaves  of  a 
people  resolved  to  be  free. 

"  Let  us,  then,  not  despond,  my  countrymen ; 


but  relying  on  God,  meet  the  foe  with  fresh  de- 
fiance and  with  unconquered  and  unconquerable 
hearts.  Jefferson  Davis." 

Mr.  Davis  and  his  colleagues  were  then  trying 
to  reorganize  the  government  at  Danville,  to  con 
tinue  the  contest,  they  said,  "as  long  as  then 
was  a  man  left  in  the  Confederacy."  A  few  daj-s 
afterward  great  military  events  in  Appomattoi 
County  compelled  them  to  depart  hastily  toward 
the  south,  with  the  intention  of  escaping  from 
the  country.  In  May  Mr.  Davis  was  captured  in 
Georgia,  and  was  sent,  a  prisoner,  to  Fortress 
Monroe. 

General  Lee's  army  was  now  closely  pressed  by 
the  National  troops,  yet  he  made  vigorous  resist- 
ance and  persisted  in  attempts  to  escape.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  7th,  he  received  the  following 
note  from  General  Grant : 

"  The  result  of  the  last  week  must  convince  yon 
of  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  in  this 
struggle.  I  feel  that  it  is  so ;  and  regard  it  as 
my  duty  to  shift  from  myself  the  responsibility  of 
any  further  effusion  of  blood,  by  asking  of  you  the 
surrender  of  that  portion  of  the  Confederate 
States  Army  known  as  the  Army  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia. 

To  this  note  General  Lee  replied  : 

"Though  not  entertaining  the  opinions  yoa 
express  on  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  I  re- 
ciprocate your  desire  to  avoid  useless  effusion  of 
blood,  and,  therefore,  before  considering  your 
proposition,  ask  the  terms  you  will  offer  on  condi- 
tion of  its  surrender." 

After  sending  this  note  to  Grant,  Lee  resumed 
his  retreat  so  silently,  under  cover  of  the  night, 
that  he  had  put  many  miles  between  his  army  and 
that  of  the  Nationals  before  the  movement  was 
-discovered  by  the  latter.  Early  in  the  morning 
of  the  8th,  at  almost  the  same  moment,  Grant 
received  Lee's  reply,  and  setting  his  army  in  pur- 
suit, he  sent  the  following  note  to  the  Confeder- 
ate, commander  : 

"  Peace  being  my  great  desire,  there  is  but  one 
condition  I  would  insist  upon,  namely,  that  the 
men  and  officers  surrendered  shall  be  disqualified 
for  taking  up  arms  again  against  the  United 
States." 

Lee  was  now  hurrying  towards  Lynchburg,  and 
the  mountains.    Sheridan  with  all  his  cavalry 
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pushed  rapidly  forward  to  gain  a  point  in  front  of 
the  Confederates  whilst  the  remainder  of  the 
army  followed  directly  in  their  track  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Appomattox.  Lee,  "  hoping  against 
hope,"  and  while  straining  every  nerve  to  find 
refuge  among  the  ranges  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  sent 
back  a  reply  to  Grant's  letter  of  the  morning, 
saying : 

"In  mine  of  yesterday,  I  did  not  intend  to 
propose  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  but  to  ask  the  terms  of  your  proposition. 
To  be  frank,  /  do  not  think  the  emergency  has  arisen 
to  call  for  the  surrender  of  this  army  ;  but  as  the 
restoration  of  peace  should  be  the  sole  object  of 
all,  I  desired  to  know  whether  your  proposals 
would  lead  to  that  end.  I  cannot,  therefore,  meet 
you  with  a  view  to  surrender  the  Army  of  North- 
em  Virginia ;  but  as  far  as  your  proposal  may 
affect  the  Confederate  forces  under  my  command, 
and  tend  to  the  restoration  of  peace,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  meet  you  at  10  a.  m.  to-morrow,  on 
the  old  stage  road  to  Richmond,  between  the 
picket  lines  of  the  two  armies." 

It  was  near  midnight  of  the  8th,  when  General 
Grant  received  General  Lee's  note.  The  next 
morning  he  replied,  that  he  had  "  no  authority  to 
treat  on  the  subject  of  peace,"  and  that  the  pro- 
posed meeting  could  do  no  good.  He  declared 
ihat  the  whole  North  were  as  anxious  as  the  Con- 
federate leader,  for  peace,  and  added :  "  The 
terms  upon  which  peace  can  be  had,  are  well  un- 
derstood. By  the  South  laying  down  their  arms, 
they  will  hasten  that  most  desirable  event,  save 
thousands  of  human  lives  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  property  not  yet  destroyed."  He  closed  by  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  all  difficulties  might  be 
settled  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life. 

Sheridan  had,  meanwhile,  settled  the  question. 
By  a  forced  march  of  about  thirty  miles,  his  ad- 
vance, under  General  Custer,  had  reached  Appo- 
mattox Station,  on  the  Lynchburg  railroad,  and 
captured  four  trains  of  cars  laden  with  supplies  for 
Lee's  army,  whose  vanguard  was  just  then  ap- 
proaching. This  was  a  heavy  Mow  for  a  famishing 
army.  This  was  followed  by  an  attack  upon  that 
vanguard,  who  were  driven  back  to  Appomattox 
Court-House,  five  miles  northward,  near  General 
Lee's  main  army,  with  a  loss  of  twenty-five  can- 
non, a  hospital  train,  a  large  number  of  wagons, 
and  many  prisoners.  Sheridan  hurried  forward  the 
remainder  of  his  army  to  the  support  of  Custer, 


and  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  he  stood  directly 
across  the  pathway  of  the  Confederates,  holding 
them  in  check  until  morning,  when  other  corps  of 
the  National  army  came  up,  and  Lee's  last  avenue 
for  escape  was  closed. 

General  Lee  now  saw  that  his  only  hope  was  in 
cutting  his  way  through  Sheridan's  lines.  Of  all 
the  grand  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  only  about 
ten  thousand  effective  men  were  now  in  the  field. 
With  indomitable  will,  Lee  made  the  attempt  to 
force  the  passage  at  daybreak  on  the  morning  of 
the  9th.  So  impetuous  was  the  charge  that  Sheri- 
dan's line  was  forced  back.  That  officer  had  just 
returned  from  the  approaching  columns  of  the 
Army  of  the  James,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  fall 
gradually  back,  offering  continual  resistance,  until 
the  wearied  infantry  could  form  in  battle  line 
under  their  cover.  This  was  done,  when  Sheri- 
dan's bugles  sounded  the  order  to  remount. 
The  cavalry  moved  swiftly  to  the  right,  and 
revealed  to  the  Confederates  a  solid  phalanx 
of  men  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets.  The 
National  cavalry  were  about  to  charge  upon  the 
Confederates,  when  a  white  flag  appeared  in  front 
of  Custer's  Troopers.  Sheridan  rode  to  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  where  he  was  met  by  General 
Gordon,  who  informed  him  that  Generals  Grant 
and  Lee  were  then  making  arrangements  for  a 
surrender  of  the  Confederate  army. 

General  Grant  was  hurrying  to  join  Sheridan, 
after  sending  his  note  written  to  General  Lee  early 
that  morning,  when  he  received  from  the  Con- 
federate leader  the  following  message,  in  writing : 

"I  received  your  note  of  this  morning  on  the 
picket  line,  whither  I  had  come  to  meet  you,  and 
ascertain  definitely  what  terms  were  embraced  in 
your  proposal  of  yesterday,  with  reference  to  a 
surrender  of  this  army.  I  now  ask  an  interview, 
in  accordance  with  an  offer  contained  in  your  letter 
of  yesterday,  for  that  purpose." 

General  Grant  sent  General  Lee  word  that  he 
granted  his  request,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  an  interview  in  the  parlor  of  the  dwell- 
ing of  Mr.  Wilmcr  McLean,  at  Appomattox  Court- 
House.  There  the  two  commanders  met,  on  Palm 
Sunday,  April  9,  1865.  General  Grant  was  ac- 
companied only  by  his  principal  aid,  Colonel 
Parker,  who  was  the  chief  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  Western  New  York. 
General  Lee  was  attended  only  by  Colonel  Mar- 
shall, his  adjutant-general.    They  discussed  and 
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settled  the  terms  of  surrender,  which  were  put  in 
the  form  of  a  written  proposition  by  Grant,  and  a 
written  acceptance  by  Lee.  The  following  is  the 
text  of  the  capitulation  : 

"Appomattox  Court- House, 
"Virginia,  April*),  1865. 
"  General, — In  accordance  with  the  substance 
of  my  letter  to  you  of  the  8th  inst.,  I  propose  to 
receive  the  surrender  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  on  the  following  terms,  to  wit :  Rolls  of 
all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  in  duplicate ; 
one  copy  to  be  given  to  an  officer  to  be  designated 
by  me,  the  other  to  be  retained  by  such  other 
officer  or  officers  as  you  may  designate.  The  offi- 
cers to  give  their  individual  paroles  not  to  take 
up  arms  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States 
until  properly  exchanged  ; 
and  each  company  or  regi- 
mental commander  to  sign 
a  like  parole  for  the  men 
of  their  commands.  The 
arms,  artillery,  and  public 
property  to  be  packed  and 
stacked,  and  turned  over  to 
the  officers  appointed  by 
me  to  receive  them.  This 
will  not  embrace  the  side 
arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage. 
This  done,  each  officer  and 
man  will  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  his  home,  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  United  States  authority  so  long  as 
they  observe  their  paroles  and  the  laws  in  force 
where  they  reside. 

"U.  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant- General. 
"  General  Robert  E.  Lee." 

To  this  proposition  General  Lee  replied : 

♦•Headquarters,  Army  of  Northern 
"Virginia,  April 9,  1865. 
"General, — I  received  your  letter  of  this 
date,  containing  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Vijginia,  as  proposed  by 
you.  As  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  those 
expressed  in  your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  they 
are  accepted.  I  will  proceed  to  designate  the 
proper  officers  to  carry  the  stipulations  into  effect. 

"  R.  E.  Lee,  General. 
" Lieutenant. General  U.  S.  Grant." 


The  «  Capitulation  "  Table. 


These  documents  were  engrossed,  and  at  about 
half  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  signed  by  Generals  Grant  and  Lee,  on  a 
neat  mahogany  centre-table,  with  marble  top,  of 
which  a  representation  is  here  given. 

The  signers  were  both  graduates  of  the  West 
Point  Military  Academy.  Robert  Edward  Let 
was  second  in  the  class  of  1829.  Ulysses  Simp- 
son  Grant  was  graduated*  in  1843-  Lm  entered 
the  Engineer  Corps,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  1838.  In  the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was 
chief-engineer  of  the  brigade  of  General  Wool,  at 
first.  He  held  the  same  position  under  General 
Scott,  and  his  services  at  Vera  Cruz  and  in  all  the 
movements  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico  were 

highly  eulogized  by  his 
Chief,  and  he  was  breveted 
major,  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  colonel.  In  1852  he  was 
appointed  Superintendent 
of  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  When  the 
Civil  War  began  he  was 
colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry  . 
In  April,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of 
the  military  forces  of  Vir- 
ginia, then  apart  of  the  Con- 
federacy, when  he  resigned 
his  office  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States.  After  the 
war  he  was  chosen  President 
©f  Washington  College,  at 
Lexington,  Virginia,  an  institution  which  had 
grown  out  of  an  academy  founded  by  Washing- 
ton soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  there  he  died,  in  October,  1870. 

Grant  entered  the  infantry  service  as  lieutenant, 
on  his  graduation,  and  joined  General  Taylor  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  1846.  He  was  in  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto,  Rcsaca  de  la  Palma,  and  Monterey. 
Joining  General  Scott  before  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  in 
every  engagement  fought  between  that  city  and 
the  Mexican  capital,  and  received  the  brevet  of 
captain.  He  was  commissioned  such  in  1853. 
whilst  on  duty  in  Oregon,  and  the  next  year  he 
left  the  army,  settled  first  in  St.  Louis,  and  after 
ward  at  Galena,  Illinois.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  offer  his  services  to  his  government  when  the 
Civil  War  broke  ont,  and  he  entered  the  field  as 
colonel  of  a  regiment.    He  rose  rapidly  to  the 
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rank  of  Major-General.  In  1864  he  was  com- 
missioned Lieutenant-General.  After  the  war  he 
was  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Re- 
public ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1868  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he 
now  holds,  having  been  reelected  in  1872. 

These  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  McLean,  with 
courteous  recognition.  General  Grant  was  then 
forty-three  years  of  age.  General  Lee  was  fifty- 
eight  years  old.  Grant  was  of  medium  height, 
compactly  built,  reticent,  and  more  distinguished 
by  suavity  of  manner  than  by  personal  bearing. 
Lee  was  tall,  well  proportioned,  cold  and  courtly 
in  manner,  and  reserved  in  conversation.  Grant 
was  a  son  of  a  plain  fanner  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  in  early  life  had  emigrated  to  the  half- 
wilderness  westward  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain; 
Lee  was  a  scion  of  a  family  which  from  early 
Colonial  times  had  been  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  Virginia.  When  these  men,  sitting  in 
the  parlor  of  Mr.  McLean,  had  agreed  upon  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  General  Lee  professed  to  be 
touched  by  the  leniency  and  magnanimity  of 
General  Grant.  They  parted  with  the  dignified 
forms  of  military  etiquette,  and,  I  believe,  never 
met  again. 

On  the  day  succeeding  the  surrender,  General 
Lee  issued  the  following  Farewell  Address  to  his 


army,  in  which,  it  will  be  perceived,  the  territory 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Confederacy,  only,  he 
regarded  as  his  country : 

"  Headquarters,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia, 

Appomattox  Court-House,  April  10,  1865. 
"  General  Order,  No.  9. 

"  After  four  years  of  arduous  service,  marked 
by  unsurpassed  courage  and  fortitude,  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia  has  been  compelled  to  yield 
to  overwhelming  numbers  and  resources.  I  need 
not  tell  the  brave  survivors  of  so  many  hard-fought 
battles,  who  have  remained  steadfast  to  the  last, 
that  I  have  consented  to  this  result  from  no  dis- 
trust of  them ;  but  feeling  that  valor  and  devotion 
could  accomplish  nothing  to  compensate  for  the 
loss  that  must  have  attended  a  continuation  of  the 
contest,  I  determined  to  avoid  the  useless  sacrifice 
of  those  whose  past  services  have  endeared  them 
to  their  countrymen.  By  the  terms  of  agreement, 
officers  and  men  can  return  to  their  homes  and 
remain  until  exchanged.  You  will  take  with  you 
the  satisfaction  that  proceeds  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  duty  faithfully  performed,  and  I  earnestly 
pray  that  a  merciful  God  will  extend  to  you  his 
blessing  and  protection.  With  an  unceasing  ad- 
miration of  your  constancy  and  devotion  to  your 
country,  and  a  grateful  remembrance  of  your  kind 
and  generous  consideration  for  myself,  I  bid  you 
all  an  affectionate  farewell." 


THE  WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  LEXINGTON,  VIRGINIA. 


In  the  foregoing  paper,  Dr.  Lossing  states  that 
General  Lee  waschosen,  after  the  war,  "  President 
of  Washington  College,  at  Lexington,  Virginia." 
A  brief  history  of  this  institution,  and  of  Lee's 
connection  with  it,  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting 
to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  the  year  1749,  Robert  Alexander,  Master  of 
Arts  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin  University,  having 
settled  in  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  opened  a 
high-school,  which  he  called  "  The  Augusta  Aca- 
demy." It  was  the  first  high-school  established  in 
the  Great  Valley  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  was 
opened  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  large 
Scotch-Irish  settlement  of  that  vicinity.  Its  founder 
and  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded 
were  members  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  for  many 


years  it  was  under  the  control  of  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery. After  the  commencement  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  the  name  was  changed  to  "  Liberty 
Hall."  In  1782,  it  had  grown  with  the  growth 
of  the  district,  and  was  chartered  as  a  College,  and 
its  connection  with  the  Presbytery  was  dissolved, 
though  it  was  still  known  as  "  Liberty  Hall  Aca- 
demy." In  1785,  it  was  removed  to  Rockbridge 
County,  within  a  short  distance  of  Lexington ; 
and,  in  1803,  when  the  Academy  building  was 
burned  down,  it  was  finally  removed  within  the 
town  limits,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

In  1793,  George  Washington  settled  upon  trus- 
tees, "to  the  use  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in 
Rockbridge  County,"  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  the  proceeds  of  stock  in  the  "James 
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River  Company,"  presented  to  him  by  the  State 
legislature  of  Virginia.  The  name  was  now 
changed  to  "  Washington  Academy."  In  making 
his  munificent  gift,  Washington  wrote  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees :  "  To  promote  literature  in  this  rising 
empire,  and  to  encourage  the  arts,  have  ever  been 
amongst  the  warmest  wishes  of  my  heart ;  and  if 
the  donation  which  the  generosity  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth  has  enabled  me  to  be- 
stow upon  Liberty  Hall — now,  by  your  politeness, 
called  Washington  Academy — is  likely  to  prove  a 
means  to  accomplish  these  ends,  it  will  contribute 
to  the  gratification  of  my  desires."  In  1803,  the 
"Society  of  the  Cincinnati"  donated  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  1826,  John  Robinson,  an 
ex-soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Institution,  dying,  left  his  entire  estate, 
amounting,  at  the  time,  to  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars,  to  the  "Washington  College,"  as  it  was 
now  uniformly  styled. 

Thus  endowed  by  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots, "Washington  College"  became  a  strong, 
flourishing,  and  valuable  educational  institution. 
Its  prosperity  was  uninterrupted  until  the  Civil 
War,  among  its  sad  consequences  to  the  State  of 
Virginia,  at  its  close  left  Washington  College  a 
mere  wreck — its  handsome  and  well-appointed 
buildings  sadly  defaced ;  the  furniture  dilapidated 
or  destroyed  ;  the  library  spoiled  of  its  choicest 
treasures;  the  faculty  disorganized  and  dispirited; 
the  endowment  entirely  inadequate  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  establishment  to  a  condition  suited  to 
the  reception  of  students.  Indeed,  it  was,  for  a 
brief  season,  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  it  could 
be  reestablished.  But  the  Board  of  Trustees,  in 
the  hour  of  darkest  despondency,  determined 
upon  the  wise  step  of  calling  Robert  Edward  Lee 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  College.  It  was  natural 
that  they  should  doubt  his  acceptance  of  a  post 
which  involved  the  certainty  of  a  vast  amount  of 
self-denying  labor,  with,  at  best,  an  uncertainty 
of  commensurate  results.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, that  would  have  deterred  a  more  selfish  or  a 
weaker  man,  had  no  weight  with  the  gallant,  gen- 
erous-minded ex-General,  and  the  only  ground  on 
which  he  hesitated  to  accept  the  responsible  trust 
was  a  scruple,  which  was  to  his  honor,  as  to 
whether  the  interests  of  the  institution  would  be 
best  subserved  by  his  acceptance.  Finding  the 
Trustees  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  upon  his 


acceptance  depended  not  only  the  success,  but  the 
very  existence,  of  the  College,  he  consented  to 
undertake  the  great  work. 

He  was  installed  on  the  2d  of  October,  1865, 
and  immediately  the  wisdom  of  the  Trustees  in 
the  choice  of  the  new  President  was  fully  at- 
tested by  the  almost  marvelous  prosperity  that, 
from  the  day  of  his  entrance  upon  his  duties, 
blessed  their  beloved  college. 

Robert  E.  Lee  had  unquestionably  proven  him- 
self a  gTeat  military  chieftain,  and  now  he  as  un- 
equivocally showed  himself  a  most  admirable  Col- 
lege-President. If  he  had  had  a  life-long  experi- 
ence in  a  like  position,  he  could  not  have  dis- 
charged its  numerous  and  peculiar  duties  more  in- 
telligently or  more  acceptably.  His  name,  and 
the  devoted  (and  deserved)  love  of  the  South,  for 
the  man  who  had  served  them  so  faithfully  and 
ably  in  the  field,  no  doubt  had  a  potent  influence 
in  securing  the  prosperity  of  the  college;  but 
these,  without  more  sterling  qualifications,  could 
not  have  made  that  prosperity  more  than  transient 
and  evanescent.  The  worthy  President  did  not 
live  long  in  his  new  sphere;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  prove  his  eminent  fitness  to  adorn  the 
station,  and  to  show  the  people  of  his  native  State 
that  there  were  triumphs  more  glorious  than  those 
achieved  in  war. 

As  the  consequence  of  his  wise  and  able  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  College,  it  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  educational  institutions 
of  Virginia,  or  indeed  of  the  United  States — at 
once  an  ornament  and  an  incalculable  benefit  to 
the  State,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  the  virtues  of 
a  good  man.  It  was  no  unmerited  or  empty  com- 
pliment to  the  deceased  President  to  add  his  name 
to  the  college  title,  and  cause  it  to  be  known  as 
"  The  Washington  and  lee  University." 

Too  late  to  incorporate  in  the  foregoing  article, 
indeed,  after  it  was  all  in  type,  we  read  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  of  April  13th,  an  interesting  extract 
from  an  address  by  S.  Teackle  Wallace,  read  before 
the  Lee  Memorial  Association,  at  Baltimore,  Satur- 
day evening,  April  10th.  This  extract  shows  that 
General  Lee  was  heartily  opposed  to  Secession, 
and  only  drew  his  sword  in  its  support  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  mistaken  sense  of  duty.  We  have  not 
s|>ace  for  the  extract  here,  but  it  will  be  found 
among  the  Notes  and  Queries  of  this  number. 
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III.  Organization  of  the  Continental  Army,  and  Election  of  George  Washington  as  its 

Commander-in-Chief. 


June  15th,  1775 — ever  especially  memorable  as 
the  day  on  which  the  Continental  Congress,  sitting 
in  Carpenter's  Hall,  Philadelphia,  (having  a  few 
days  before  voted  to  raise  a  Continental  Army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  adopted  the  minute- 
men  and  militia  of  New  England,  already  enrolled 
and  partially  organized, 
as  a  nucleus  of  the  pro- 
posed army)  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  elected  George 
Washington  the  "  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all 
the  forces  raised  or  to  be 
raised,  for  the  defence  of 
the  Colonies." 

In  this  series  of  papers, 
there  will  be  but  one 
day  to  be  noticed  that 
can  rank  this  in  impor- 
tance— that  day  will  be 
the  4th  of  July  of  the 
year  1776-  Weasapeople 
naturally  and  rightly  cel- 
ebrate annually  the  anni- 
versary day  of  that  on 
which  our  Republic  was 
born — would  it  not  be 
equally  fitting  and  right 
to  commemorate  the  great 
event  of  the  15th  of 
June,  1775?  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  estimate 

the  importance  of  the  latter — had  Congress 
erred  in  the  selection  of  the  Chief ;  had  they  made 
choice  of  one  less  pure  and  unselfish,  less  patriotic, 
less  capable,  less  reliant,  less  persevering,  even  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  could  have  borne  no 


George  Washington. 

(A  Fac-iimfe  of  the  celebrated  Pitcher  Portrait,} 

Washington  his 


indicating  patriotic  joy — should  not  the  15th  of 
June  be  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving  for  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  of  liberty  that  have  in  no 
small  degree  sprung  from  the  work,  the  teachings, 
the  example  of  the  immortal  Washington  ?  At 
least,  if  we  may  not  thus  observe  each  anniversary 

— why  not  thus  hallow 
the  Centennial  Anniver- 
sary of  the  heaven-direc- 
ted election  of  George 
Washington  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  armies  of 
Independence? 

The  office  was  not 
sought  or  expected  by 
Washington — his  selec- 
tion was  urged  by  John 
Adams  in  a  brief  but  pow- 
erful speech ;  the  follow- 
ing day , Thomas  Johnson, 
of  Maryland,  formally 
nominated  him,  and  a 
unanimous  vote  confirmed 
the  choice.  At  the  same 
time  Congress  resolved 
that  they  would  "  main- 
tain and  assist  him,  and 
adhere  to  him,  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes,  in  the 
cause  of  American  lib- 
erty." When  President 
Hancock  announced  to 
appointment,  he  modestly,  and 
with  great  dignity,  signified  his  acceptance  in  the 
following  terms:  "Mr.  President — Though  lam 
truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done  me,  in  this 
appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  a  con- 


fruit  save  the  bitter  Sodom-apple  of  disappoint-  sciousness  that  my  abilities  and  military  experience 


ment.  Obdurate  indeed  must  be  the  skepticism 
that  fails  to  see  the  overruling  providence  of 
God,  the  loving  care  of  an  Almighty  Father,  in 
the  providing  of  such  a  leader  and  in  the  accept- 
ance by  Congress  of  that  leader  !  The  4th  of  July 
is  a  day  of  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  firing  of  guns, 
the  delivery  of  orations,  and  other  like  modes  of 


may  not  be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important 
trust.  However,  as  the  Congress  desire  it,  I  will 
enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and  exert  every 
power  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  the  support 
of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my 
most  cordial  thanks  for  this  distinguished  testi- 
mony of  their  approbation.  But  lest  some  unlucky 
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event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  reputa- 
tion, I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gen- 
tleman in  this  room,  that  I,  this  day,  declare  with 
the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay, 
sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress  that,  as 
no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted 
me  to  accept  the  arduous  employment,  at  the 
expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will 
keep  an  exact  account  of  my  expenses.  Those, 


I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and  that  is 
all  I  desire." 

The  Congress  also,  on  the  same  day,  elected  the 
following  general  officers  to  serve  under  General 
Washington  :  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip 
Schuyler,  and  Israel  Putnam,  were  appointed 
Major-Generals;  Horatio  Gates,  Adjutant -General; 
and  Seth  Pomeroy,  Richard  Montgomery,  David 
Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John 
Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Green  (all 
New  England  men),  Brigadier-Generals. 


IV.  The  Battle  of  Breed's  and  Bunker  Hills. 


The  forces  rapidly  collecting  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Colonies,  when  adopted  by  the  Continental 
Congress  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Continental  Array, 
possessed  scarce  one  of  the  attributes  that  are 
generally  deemed  essential  to  an  army — they  were 
very  inadequately  equipped  and  armed,  knew  but 
little  of  the  manual  of  arms,  and  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  military  discipline,  that  cohesive 
force  that  cements  or  welds  the  companies,  bat- 
talions, regiments  and  brigades  of  a  regular  army 
into  one  complete  whole  ;  but  as  compensation  for 
these  deficiencies  or  imperfections,  this  incipient 
army  had  certain  attributes  that  are  rarely,  if  ever 
in  the  same  degree,  found  in  a  regular  army — its 
members,  from  generals  to  privates,  possessed  that 
sublime  moral  courage  (the  best  source  and  foun- 
tain of  true  physical  courage)  which  would  brave 
anything,  everything,  firmly  resolved  to  die  rather 
than  yield  their  rights  and  liberty;  moral  courage 
born  of  a  conscious  personal  interest  in  the  ques- 
tions at  issue,  a  clear  conviction  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  cause,  and  a  consequent  unquestioning 
and  unquenchable  faith  in  God's  justice  and  con- 
fident reliance  on  His  help. 

But  the  British  authorities  realized  the  deficien- 
cies, without  a  thought  of  the  more  than  counter- 
balancing excellencies,  of  patriot  force.  It  took 
time  and  demonstration  on  many  battle-fields  to 
enable  the  British  to  comprehend  that  they  had  a 
foe  not  to  be  despised. 

Boston  was  still  occupied  by  General  Gage  and 
his  "  regulars ;"  these  were  making  frequent  incur- 
sions into  the  surrounding  country,  and  harassing 
and  annoying  the  people  generally.  To  fill  the 
cup  and  overflow  its  brim,  Gage  had  interdicted 
all  communication  between  the  people  within  and 
without  Boston ;  had  subsequently  entered  into  an 


agreement  to  permit  those  within  the  town,  who 
might  wish,  to  move  out,  and  those  without  the 
town  to  move  in,  and  had  later  violated  said  agree- 
ment. 

Under  all  this  combination  of  trials  and  annoy- 
ances, it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
only  relief  for  the  Colony  "must  now  arise  from 
driving  General  Gage,  with  his  troops,  out  of  the 
country,  which,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we  are 
determined  to  accomplish,  or  perish  in  the  attempt, 
as  we  think  an  honorable  death  in  the  field,  whilst 
fighting  for  the  liberties  of  all  America,  far  prefer- 
able to  being  butchered  in  our  own  houses,  or  to 
be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  slavery."  Shortly 
after  the  letter  of  the  Committee  from  which  we 
have  quoted  was  written,  Gage  (June  12th)  issued 
his  infamous  proclamation,  couched  in  the  most 
arrogant  and  insulting  terms — the  proclamation 
which,  so  far  from  serving  his  purpose,  raised  the 
"  rebel"  blood  to  fever  heat  and  fired  the  mildest 
patriots'  hearts  with  indignation  against  him  and 
his  British  masters,  and  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies. 

A  rumor  got  a- wing  about  this  time  that  the 
British  troops  were  planning  a  sally  out  of  Boston, 
and  that  their  schemes  included  the  occupying  and 
fortifying  of  Charlestown  Heights  and  Dorchester 
Heights.  This,  in  a  measure  true,  was  the  more 
readily  believed  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  a 
large  reinforcement  for  General  Gage,  including 
Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne. 

As  soon  as  this  rumor  reached  the  patriot  camp, 
measures  were  promptly  devised  to  counteract  the 
purposes  of  the  British.  Among  the  measures  can- 
vassed was  the  construction  of  several  breastworks 
and  redoubts  at  certain  salient  points.    The  chief 
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obstacle  the  patriots  met  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  proposed 
the  inadequate  supply  of 
powder  which  made  it  very  question- 
able whether  they  could  hold  the 
several  positions  in  the  event  of  the 
general  engagement  that  would  be 
precipitated  by  any  attempt  to  erect 
fortifications.  It  was  determined  to 
take  possession  of  Bunker  Hill  and  of 
Dorchester,  "but  not  until  the  army 
should  be  better  organized,  more 
abundantly  supplied  with  powder,  and 
better  able  to  defend  posts  so  ex- 
posed." 

Matters  were,  however,  brought  to 
an  early  crisis  by  advices  received  by 
the  patriot  commanders,  June  13th,  to 
the  effect  that  Gage  had  decided  to 
take  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights 
on  the  night  of  the  1 8th.  Forthwith, 
the  Committee  of  Safety  ordered  "  an 
immediate  return  of  the  state  and 
equipments  of  the  several  regiments." 
On  the  15th,  the  Committee,  among 
other  energetic  measures,  passed  the 
following: 

"  Whereas,  it  appears  of  importance 
to  the  safety  of  this  colony,  that  pos- 
session of  the  hill  called  Bunker's 
Hill,  in  Charlestown,  be  securely  kept 
and  defended  ;  and  also,  someone  hill 
or  hills  on  Dorchester  Neck  be  likewise 
secured;  therefore,  resolved,  unani- 
mously, that  it  be  recommended  to  the 
council  of  war,  that  the  above  men- 
tioned Bunker's  Hill  be  maintained  by 
sufficient  forces  being  posted  there ; 
and  as  the  particular  situation  of  Dor- 
chester Neck  is  unknown  to  this  com-  *  K 
mittee,  they  desire  that  the  council  of  ~  I 
war  take  and  pursue  such  steps,  re-  r 
specting  the  same,  as  to  them  shall 
appear  to  be  for  the  security  of  the 
colony." 

The  Committee  also  took  prompt  steps  towards 
the  carrying  out  of  their  resolve.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  several  steps, 
nor  is  it  required — the  story  has  been  often  and 
well  told,  anrl  the  reader  should  turn  to  Frothing- 
'  Siege  of  Boston,"  and  Lossing's  "Field 
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Book  of  the  Revolution,"  for  all  the 
particulars  ;  the  former  is  especially 
full  and  wonderfully  interesting  ;  from 
it  we  have  copied  the  accompanying 
view  of  Charlestown  in  1775,  showing 
the  relative  positions  of  Breed's  and 
Bunker  Hills. 

On  Friday,  June  16th,  the  com- 
manders of  the  forces  entered  ujx>n 
the  arrangements  for  fortifying  Bunker 
Hill,  by  detailing  the  men  to  perform 
the  work  ;  the  detail  was  placed  under 
command  of  Colonel  William  Prescott, 
whose  instructions  from  General  Ward 
were  to  proceed  that  evening  to  Bun- 
ker Hill,  build  fortifications  under  the 
supervision  of  Colonel  Gridley,  the 
chief  engineer,  and  defend  them  until 
he  should  be  relieved.  The  total 
number  of  the  men  who  went  forth  on 
this  enterprise  did  not  exceed  twelve 
hundred.  It  was  understood  that  re- 
freshments and  reinforcements  should 
be  sent  to  Prescott  the  next  morning. 

The  orders  were  explicit  to  fortify 
Bunker  Hill,  but,  either  upon  the  de- 
cision of  a  council  of  the  officers  of 
the  expedition,  or  by  mistake,  proba- 
bly the  former,  Breed's  was  the  one 
fortified.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock, 
midnight,  when,  the  plan  of  the  works 
having  been  indicated  by  Colonel 
Gridley,  the  men  set  fairly  to  work. 
So  expeditiously,  and  yet  so  silently, 
did  they  work,  that  the  first  intimation 
the  British  had  of  the  audacity  of 
the  "  rebels"  was  in  the  early  twilight 
of  the  morning,  when,  with  wonder 
and  consternation,  they  beheld  the 
result  of  the  night's  labor.  The  forti- 
fications were  first  seen  by  the  sailors 
on  board  the  ship-of-war  Lively,  which 
published  the  discovery  by  opening  a 
brisk  cannonade  upon  the  works ;  the 
"regulars"  and  the  people  of  Boston  were  awak- 
ened, and  flocked  to  every  available  elevation  to 
gaze  at  the  novel  and  marvelous  spectacle.  The 
Lively  cannonade  was  brief,  but  soon  a  steadier 
and  general  fire  was  opened  from  Copp's  Hill  and 
from  the  British  shipping.  As  the  British  Annual 
Register  of  1775  says:  " The  Americans  bore  this 
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severe  fire  with  wonderful  firmness,  and  seemed  to 
go  on  with  their  business  as  if  no  enemy  had  been 
near."  The  promised  refreshments  and  reinforce- 
ments had  not  arrived,  however,  and  the  men  suf- 
fered much  from  want  of  food  and  drink. 

It  soon  became  evident  to  the  American  officers 
on  Breed's  Hill  that  the  "regulars"  were  in  mo- 
tion in  Boston,  and  that  an  effort  would  soon  be 
made  to  drive  the  "rebels"  from  the  hills. 

At  about  nine  o'clock,  Colonel  Prescott  called  a 
council  of  his  officers ;  Major  John  Brooks  (after- 
wards Governor)  was  sent  to  General  Ward  to  de- 
mand the  refreshments  and  reinforcements  that 
had  been  promised,  but  not  sent.  General  Putnam 
had  early  in  the  morning  urged  General  Ward  to 
send  these,  but  Ward  seems  to  have  been  afraid  to 
weaken  his  main  army  at  Cambridge,  as  he  judged 
that  Gage  would  make  his  principal  attack  at  the 
latter  point.  At  last,  at  eleven  o'clock,  Ward 
yielded  to  the  urgent  advice  of  Putnam,  supported 
by  Richard  Devens,  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  and  sent  over  two  regiments  to  reinforce 
Prescott. 

The  British  were  keeping  up  a  terrific  cannonade 
from  floating  batteries,  men-of-war,  and  the  bat- 
tery on  Copp's  Hill,  while  the  Americans  worked 
on  at  their  fortifications  till  eleven  o'clock,  when 
a  party  was  sent  to  carry  the  entrenching  tools  to 
a  place  of  greater  safety  (it  would  seem  this  was  a 
mere  pretext  to  secure  the  removal  of  themselves 
to  a  place  of  greater  security),  and  a  portion  of 
these  were  set  to  work  on  Bunker  Hill  at  throwing 
up  a  breastwork. 

Meanwhile,  General  Gage  had  completed  his 
preparations  for  assaulting  the  entrenchments. 
The  force  detailed  for  this  purpose  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Howe,  who  had 
under  him  General  Pigot  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  officers  in  Boston.  Howe  was  or- 
dered to  "  drive  the  Americans  from  their  works." 
Embarking  a  little  after  twelve  o'clock,  the  "regu- 
lars" landed  at  Moulton's  Point,  without 'molesta- 
tion, at  about  one,  and  immediately  formed  in 
three  lines. 

When  General  Ward  was  informed  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  British,  he  at  last  awoke  to  the  real 
necessities  of  the  hour,  and,  amid  the  ringing  of  | 


bells,  the  beating  to  arms  of  drums,  he  hastened  to 
send  troops  to  oppose  the  enemy,  reserving  only 
three  regiments  and  a  part  of  a  fourth  for  the  de- 
fence of  Cambridge,  in  the  event  of  an  attack 
being  made  there.  Unfortunately,  a  considerable 
part  of  these  eleventh-hour  reinforcements  failed 
to  reach  their  destination. 

The  Americans  on  Breed's  Hill  naturally  watched 
the  movements  of  the  British  with  intense  anxiety. 
They  could  not  fail  to  realize  the  inequality  of  the 
impending  conflict — inexperienced  militia  against 
the  renowned  British  regulars ;  and  as  time  sped 
away,  and  no  signs  were  visible  of  the  hoped-for 
and  sadly  needed  reinforcements,  they  grew  impa- 
tient ;  indeed,  there  arose  a  feeling  that  they  had 
been  rashly  sent  into  a  most  perilous  position, 
where  they  were  to  be  neglected  and  left  to  their 
own  inadequate  resources.  They  were  much  re- 
assured when  the  brave  Warren  and  Pomeroy  took 
station  in  the  ranks  as  volunteers ;  these  well-known 
and  devotedly  prized  patriot-leaders  were  greeted 
with  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  Prescott  offered  to 
yield  the  command  to  Warren,  who  held  the  com- 
mission of  Major-General,  but  the  noble  General 
refused,  and  insisted  on  serving  in  the  ranks  as  a 
volunteer. 

At  last,  the  "regulars"  moved  in  brilliant 
array  and  perfect  order  upon  the  works,  and  the 
great  battle  commenced.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
attempt  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  this  glorious 
battle — the  repeated  repulses  sustained  by  the 
British  veterans — the  burning  of  Charlestown — 
and  the  final  retreat  of  the  gallant  survivors  of  the 
patriot  array,  when,  their  ammunition  entirely  ex- 
hausted, they  could  not  longer  hold  out  against 
superior  numbers  of  far-famed  British  regulars. 

The  whole  story  is  grand,  and  will  well  repay 
repeated  perusal,  as  detailed  by  Mr.  Frothingham, 
in  his  "Siege  of  Boston."  But  we  must  not  give 
the  space  to  repeat  it,  as  it  would  consume  four  or 
more  of  our  large  pages  in  its  most  condensed 
recital. 

Notk. — A  sketch  of  the  gallant  Warren,  and  a 
letter  written  immediately  after  the  battle  by  a 
participant,  are  thankfully  acknowledged ;  but 
they  came  to  hand  too  late  for  this  number  and 
I  must  be  deferred  to  enrich  our  July  Monthly. 
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No  apology  is  required  for  republishing  in  the 
Monthly  the  following  intensely  interesting  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  venerable  ex-Presi- 
dents Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  although 
it  has  twice  before  appeared  in  print — the  first 
time  in  the  year  in  which  the  letters  were  written, 
in  the  Christian  Register,  and  the  second  time,  but 
a  few  weeks  since,  in  the  Boston  Globe;  our  friend 
Mr.  John  L.  Perkins,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts, 
has  our  thanks  for  clipping  and  forwarding  the 
precious  souvenirs  for  our  pages.  Our  readers 
will  the  more  highly  appreciate  these  letters  if  they 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  distinguished  writers 
were  both  octogenarians'  at  the  time  of  their 
happy  interchange  of  civilities — that  they  had  been 
leaders  of  opposing  political  parties — and  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  living  for  more  than  four  years 
after  this  correspondence,  both  died  simultaneously 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1826 — the  semi-centennial  of 
American  Independence.  The  letters  as  they 
appear  in  the  copy  before  us  have  not  the  auto-  , 
graph  signatures,  but  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
appending  the  usual  autograph  of  each. 

"Monticello,  June  1st,  1822. 

"  It  is  very  long,  my  dear  sir,  since  I  have  written 
to  you.  My  dislocated  wrist  is  now  become  so 
stiff  that  I  write  slowly  and  with  pain,  and  there- 
fore write  as  little  as  I  can.  Yet  it  is  due  to 
mutual  friendship  to  ask  once  in  a  while  how  you 
do.  The  papers  tell  us  that  General  Starke  is  off 
at  the  age  of  ninety-three,*  *  *  *  *  still  lives  at 
about  the  same  age,  cheerful,  slender  as  a  grass- 
hopper, and  so  much  without  memory  that  he 
scarcely  recognizes  his  own  household.  Intimate 
friends  of  his  called  on  him  not  long  since.  It  was 
difficult  to  make  him  understand  or  recollect  who 
he  was,  and  sitting  one  hour  he  told  him  the  same 
story  four  times  over.  Is  this  life  ?  with  laboring 
steps — 

"  To  tread  our  former  footsteps  ?  pace  the  round 
The  beaten  track— to  see  what  ? 
To  taste  the  tasted— o'er  our  palates  descant 
Another  vintage. 

It  is  but  most  the  life  of  a  cabbage,  surely  not 
worth  a  wish.    When  all  our  faculties  have  left, 

1  Thomas  Jefferson  was  in  his  eightieth  year,  having  been 
born  April  2, 1 743,  and  John  Adams  was  in  his  eighty -eighth 
year,  having  been  born  October  19, 1735. 


or  are  leaving  us  one  by  one,  sight,  hearing, 
memory,  every  avenue  of  pleasing  sensation,  is 
closed,  and —  debility,  and  malaise  left  in  their 
places,  when  the  friends  of  their  youth  are  all 
gone,  and  a  generation  is  risen  around  us  whom 
we  know  not,  is  death  an  evil  ? 
"  When  one  by  one  our  ties  arc  torn 

And  friend  from  friend  is  snatch'd  forlorn. 

When  man  is  left  alone  to  mourn, 

Oh  !  then  how  sweet  it  is  to  die ! — 

When  trembling  limbs  refuse  their  weight 

And  films  slow  gathering  dim  the  sight ; 

When  clouds  obscure  the  mental  light, 

'  Tis  nature's  kindest  boon  to  die ! 

"I  really  think  so.  I  have  ever  dreaded  a  doting 
old  age ;  and  my  health  has  been  generally  so 
good  that  I  dread  it  still.  The  rapid  decline  of 
my  strength  during  the  last  winter  has  made  me 
hope  sometimes,  that  I  see  land.  During  summer, 
I  enjoy  its  temperature,  but  I  shudder  at  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  wish  I  could  sleep  through 
it  with  the  dormouse,  and  only  wake  with  him  in 
spring,  if  ever.  They  say  that  Starke  could  walk 
about  his  room.  I  am  told  you  walk  well  and 
firmly.  I  can  only  reach  my  garden,  and  that 
with  sensible  fatigue.  I  ride  however,  daily  ;  but 
reading  is  my  delight.  I  should  wish  never  to 
put  my  pen  to  paper,  and  the  more  because  of 
the  treacherous  practice  some  people  have  of  pub- 
lishing one's  letters  without  leave.  Lord  Mans- 
field declared  it  a  breach  of  trust,  and  punishable 
at  law.  I  think  it  should  be  a  penitentiary  felony ; 
yet  you  will  have  seen  that  they  have  drawn  me 
out  into  the  arena  of  the  newspapers.  Although  I 
know  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  buckle  on  the  armor 
of  youth,  yet  my  indignation  would  not  permit 
me  passively  to  receive  the  kick  of  an  ass. 

"To  turn  to  the  news  of  the  day,  it  seems  that  the 
cannibals  of  Europe  are  going  to  eating  one 
another  again.  A  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
is  like  the  battle  of  the  kite  and  snake ;  whichever 
destroys  the  other  leaves  a  destroyer  the  less  for 
the  world.  This  pugnacious  humor  of  mankind 
seems  to  be  the  law  of  his  nature — one  of  the  ob- 
stacles to  too  great  multiplication  provided  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  universe.  The  cocks  of  the  hen- 
yard  kill  one  another ;  bears,  bulls,  rams,  do  the 
same ;  and  the  horse  in  his  wild  state,  kills  all 
the  young  males,  until  worn  down  with  age  and 
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war,  some  vigorous  youth  kills  him.  *  *  *  I  hope 
we  shall  prove  how  much  happier  for  man  the 
Quaker  policy  is,  and  that  the  life  of  the  feeder  is 
better  than  that  of  the  fighter;  and  it  is  some 
consolation  that  the  desolation  of  these  maniacs 
of  one  part  of  the  earth  is  the  means  of  improving 
the  other  parts.  Let  the  latter  be  our  office,  and 
let  us  milk  the  cow  while  the  Russians  hold  her  by 
the  horns,  and  the  Turks  by  the  tail.  God  bless 
you  and  give  you  health,  strength,  good  spirits, 
and  as  much  of  life  as  you  think  worth  having. 


"Quincy,  June  it,  1822. 

"Dear  Sir, — Half  an  hour  ago,  I  received,  and, 
this  moment,  have  heard  read  for  the  third  time, 
the  best  letter  that  ever  was  written  by  an  octo- 
genarian, dated  June  1.  *  *  *  I  have  not 
sprained  my  wrist,  but  both  my  arms  and  hands  are  so 
overstrained  that  I  cannot  write  a  line.  Poor  Stark 
remembered  nothing  and  could  talk  of  nothing  but 
the  battle  of  Bennington;  *  *  *  *  is  not 
quite  so  reduced.  I  cannot  mount  my  horse,  but 
I  can  walk  three  miles  over  a  rugged,  rocky  moun- 
tain, and  have  done  it  within  a  month;  yet  I  feel 
when  sitting  in  my  chair  as  if  I  could  not  rise  out 
of  it ;  and  when  risen,  as  if  I  could  not  walk  across 
the  room.  My  sight  is  very  dim,  hearing  pretty 
good,  memory  poor  enough. 

"I  answer  your  question — is  death  an  evil? 
It  is  not  an  evil.  It  is  a  blessing  to  the  individual, 
and  to  the  world ;  yet  we  ought  not  to  wish  for  it 
till  life  becomes  insupportable.    We  must  wait  the 


pleasure  and  convenience  of  the  'Great  Teacher.' 
Winter  is  as  terrible  to  me  as  to  you.  I  am  almost 
reduced  in  it  to  the  life  of  a  bear  or  a  torpid 
swallow.  I  cannot  read,  but  my  delight  is  to  hear 
others  read,  and  I  tax  all  my  friends  most  unmer- 
cifully and  tyrannically  against  their  consent. 
The  ass  has  kicked  in  vain ;  all  men  say,  the  dull 
animal  has  missed  the  mark.  This  globe  is  a 
theatre  of  war;  its  inhabitants  are  heroes.  The 
little  eels  in  vinegar,  and  the  animalculi  in  pepper- 
water  I  believe  are  quarrelsome.  The  bees  are  as 
warlike  as  the  "Romans,  Britons  or  Frenchmen.  ' 
Ants,  caterpillars,  and  cankerworms  arc  the  only 
tribes  among  whom  I  have  not  seen  battles;  and 
heaven  itself,  if  we  believe  Hindoos,  Jews,  Chris- 
tians, and  Mahometans,  has  not  always  been  at 
peace.  We  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  these 
things,  nor  fret  ourselves  because  of  evil  doers ; 
but  safely  trust  the  Ruler  with  His  skies.  Nor 
need  we  dread  the  approach  of  dotage ;  let  it  come 
if  it  must.  *  *  *  *  it  seems  still  delights  in 
his  four  stories ;  and  Stark  remembered  to  the  last 
his  Bennington,  and  exulted  in  his  glory ;  the  worst 
of  the  evil  is  that  our  friends  will  suffer  more  by 

our  imbecility  than  we  ourselves. 

***»•* 

"  In  wishing  for  your  health  and  happiness  I  am 
very  selfish,  for  I  hope  for  more  letters;  this  is 
worth  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  to  me,  for 
it  has  already  given  and  it  will  continue  to  give 
me  more  pleasure  than  a  thousand.  Mr.  Jay,  who 
is  about  your  age,  I  am  told  experiences  more 
decay  than  you  do. 

"I  am  your  old  Friend, 

John  Jdofiu 

"President  Jefferson." 


"A  CARGO  OF  TEA  BURNT  AT  GREENWICH." 

By  Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee. 


We  have  had  Tea-Destroying  Anniversaries  in 
1873  'n  Boston,  in  1874  in  Annapolis,  but  why 
was  there  none  in  1874  in  Greenwich,  New  Jer- 
sey? What  was  the  cause  of  such  forgetfulness  ? 
Cannot  the  Historical  Society  of  that  venerable 
State  give  us  an  explanation  ?  I  have  before  me  a 
little  duodecimo  published  in  1839,  by  R.  G. 


Johnson,  containing  "  An  Historical  Account  of 
the  First  Settlement  of  Salem,  in  West  Jersey," 
from  the  123d  page  of  which  I  copy  the  following : 
A  Cargo  of  Tea  Burnt  at  Greenwich. 
"As the  friends  of  Britain  met  with  such  deter- 
mined opposition  by  the  Bostonians  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  tea  on  the  16th  of  November 
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(December),  1773,  so  the  East  India  Tea  Com- 
pany were  determined  to  try  whether  they  might 
not  meet  with  better  success  in  sending  a  cargo 
into  the  Cohansey.  Accordingly,  a  brig  named 
The  Greyhound,  commanded  by  Captain  J.  Allen, 
came  up  the  creek,  and  discharged  her  load  at 
Greenwich,  which  was  quickly  deposited  in  a 
cellar,  some  distance  from  the  landing.  The  news 
of  so  unexpected  and  extraordinary  an  arrival,  and 
more  so,  of  such  an  obnoxious  cargo,  aroused  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  the  Whigs  in  that  part  of  the 
courity.  They,  therefore,  assembled  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening,  and,  being  disguised,  seizing  upon 
the  chests  of  tea,  carried  them  to  an  old  field, 
and,  piling  them  up,  set  fire  to  and  destroyed 
them  altogether.  This  bold  act  was  performed  on 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  2 ad  of  November, 
1774,  just  about  one  year  after  the  destruction  of 
the  tea  at  Boston. 

"  The  names  of  these  bold  and  determined  pa- 
triots deserve  to  be  handed  down  to  the  latest 
posterity,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  recollected,  I  here- 
with cheerfully  record  them.  First,  the  venerable 
Doctor  Ebenezer  Elmer,  father  of  the  highly  re- 
spectable Lucius  Q.  C.  Elmer,  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  who,  for  a  great  length  of 
time,  filled  many  important  public  offices  under 
government,  and  who  is  now  the  last  of  those  wor- 
thies whom  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  extend 
his  heretofore  useful  life  to  the  present  time ; 
Richard  Howell,  afterwards  a  major  in  the  army, 
and  Governor  of  New  Jersey;  David  Pierson,  Ste- 
phen Pierson,  Silas  Whitecar,  Timothy  Elmer, 
Rev.  Andrew  Hunter,  Rev.  Philip  Fithian.  Alex- 
ander Moore,  Jr.,  Clarence  Parvin,  John  Hunt, 
James  Hunt.  Lewis  Howell,  Henry  Stacks,  James 
Ewing,  father  of  the  late  Chief-Justice  of  New 
Jersey;  Doctor  Thomas  Ewing,  father  of  the  pre- 
«ent  Doctor  William  Bedford  Ewing;  Josiah  Seeley, 
and  Joel  Fithian. 

"  This  bold  act  of  these  men — for  they  were  all 
young  fellows — produced  much  excitement  in  the 
lower  counties  with  such  persons  who  were  secretly 
disposed  to  favor  the  British  interest.  Tney  were 
loud  in  their  denunciations  against  these  patriots, 
for  what  they  called  '  such  wanton  waste  of  pro- 
perty, and  that  they  deserved  to  be  severely  han- 
dled for  it.'  The  owners  of  the  tea,  finding  that 
some  commiseration  for  their  loss  had  been  ex- 
cited among  the  people  in  the  neighborhood, 
thought  proper  to  try  whether  they  could  not  ob- 
tain remuneration  by  having  recourse  to  suits  at 


law.  Therefore,  previous  to  the  sitting  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  April,  1775,  Captain  Allen, 
John  Duffield,  Stacy  Hepburn,  and  others,  brought 
as  many  as  half  a  dozen  suits  for  damages  against 
some  of  the  Whigs.  The  advocates  for  the  plain- 
tiffs were  General  Joseph  Reed,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Petitt. 

"  As  soon  as  this  transaction  was  known,  a 
meeting  of  the  Whigs  took  place,  and  they  imme- 
diately resolved  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  to  defend  their  friends  in  the  controversy ; 
and  forthwith  retained  as  counsellers  on  the  side  of 
the  Whigs,  Joseph  Bloomfield,  Elias  Boudinot,  of 
Elizabethtown,  George  Read,  of  New  Castle,  and 
Jonathan  Dickinson  Sargeant,  of'  Philadelphia, 
who  used  to  practice  in  the  lower  counties  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution.  Joseph  Bloomfield  ap- 
peared, as  attorney  for  the  Whigs.  '  On  motion 
of  Mr.  Sargeant,  for  Joseph  Bloomfield,  attorney 
for  the  defendants,  ordered,  that  the  plaintiffs, 
being  non-residents,  file  security  for  costs,  agree- 
ably to  an  Act  of  Assembly,  before  proceedings 
be  had  in  these  causes. ' 

"  Frederick  Smyth,  the  Chief-Justice,  held  the 
Oyer  and  Terminer  in  Cumberland  County,  next 
after  the  burning  of  the  tea,  and  charged  the  grand 
jury  on  the  subject ;  but  they  found  no  bills.  He 
sent  them  out  again,  but  they  still  refused  to  find 
any  bills;  for  the  plain  reason  that  they  were 
Whigs.  The  foreman  of  that  patriotic  jury  was 
Daniel  Elmer. 

"  But  as  the  American  contest  soon  became 
serious,  and  hostilities  were  carried  on  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  the  suits  were  dropped,  and 
were  never  afterwards  renewed." 

On  page  127,  the  annalist  prints  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  public  meeting,  December  1  ath,  1 774, 
of  the  Whigs  of  Gloucester,  which  involved  what, 
1  have  no  doubt,  was  an  undeserved  reproach  to 
the  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  viz. :  "  Re- 
solved, that  our  farmers  should,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, apply  their  grounds  to  the  raising  of  flax  and 
hemp;  and  that  our  young  women,  instead  of 
trifling  their  time  away,  do  prudently  employ  it  in 
learning  the  use  of  the  spinning-wheel."  The 
names  of  the  officers  of  this  meeting  are  not  given, 
and  there  was  sound  discretion  in  withholding  the 
name  of  the  "horrid  creature"  who  offered  that 
resolution.  He  may  have  been  loyal,  at  that  time, 
but  so  ungallant  a  man  could  never  have  entered 
the  army.  "None  but  the  brave  deserve  the 
fair." 
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THE  FIRST  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS  IN  AMERICA. 

Bv  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Rice. 


Bethlehem,  Conn.,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
claimants  for  the  honor  of  having  established  the 
first  Sunday-school,  upon  the  modern  system,  in 
this  country.  The  Congregational  Church  in  that 
place  claims  for  its  Sunday-school  an  uninterrupted 
existence,  and  an  authentic  history  since  1740, 
and  a  probable  existence  from  the  first  settlement 
of  that  town. 

Some  of  the  most  important  testimony  in  favor 
of  this  claim  is  worthy  of  a  brief  record  here. 
Deacon  Joshua  Bird,  in  a 
late  letter  to  the  writer, 
states,  that  he  well  re- 
members having  attended 
a  Sunday-school  in  this 
church  at  Bethlehem  some 
years  previous  to  1813, 
and  that  the  school  has 
been  continued  from  his 
earliest  recollection  until 
the  present  time.  Thomas 
Robbins,  D.D.,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  his  account 
of  the  life  of  Joseph  Bel- 
lamy, D.D.,  i>astor  of  the 
Bethlehem  Church  from 
1740  to  1790,  published  in  "Annals  of  the 
American  Pulpit,"  says:  "An  old  lady  of  my 
former  charge  in  East  Windsor,  who  was  brought 
up  under  Dr.  Bellamy's  ministry,  informed  me 
that  she  distinctly  remembered  that  he  used  to 
meet  the  youth  of  his  congregation,  not  merely 
for  a  catechetical  exercise,  but  for  a  recitation  from 
the  Bible."  "The  Rev.  Mr.  I^angdon,  who  was 
for  some  time  [1816  to  1825]  settled  in  the  same 
parish,  assured  me  that  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  they  had  never  been  without  a  Sabbath  school 
from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  town."  Joel 
Hawes,  D.D.,  in  "Contributions  to  the  Eccle- 
siastical History  of  Connecticut,"  gives  similar 
testimony,  with  a  more  particular  description  of 
the  character  of  the  exercise.  He  states:  "Dr.  Bel- 
lamy, pastor  of  the  church  in  Bethlehem,  in  this 
State,  from  1740  till  the  time  of  his  death,  was 
accustomed  to  meet  the  youth  of  his  congregation, 
on  the  Sabbath,  not  merely  for  a  catechetical 


exercise,  but  for  a  recitation  from  the  Bible,  «c- 
companied  with  familiar  instruction  suited  to  the 
capacities  of  the  young.  In  this  exercise,  too,  he 
was  often  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  church.  " 

Two  things  are  here  clearly  stated  of  thb 
exercise;  (1)  it  consisted  of  instruction  from  the 
Bible,  and  not  merely  of  a  recitation  from  1 
catechism;  (2)  the  members  of  the  church  aided 
the  pastor  in  giving  this  Bible  instruction.  These 
are  among  the  chief  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish the  modern  Sabbath- 
school  from  the  mere 
catechetical  teaching,  by 
the  pastor  or  some  othei 
officer  of  the  church,  and 
which  was  formerly  the 
principal  method  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  prac- 
ticed by  the  Christian 
church. 

Dr.  Hawes  also  quotes 
with  approval,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Mr 
Langdon.  There  probably 
were  persons  living  in 
1 81 6,  when  Mr.  Langdon 
settled  in  Bethlehem,  who  could  testify  of  their 
own  knowledge  to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
Sabbath-school  during  the  timeof  Dr.  Bellamy's 
ministry  in  the  town,  if  not  previous  to  it.  And 
Mr.  Langdon  appears  to  have  based  his  conclusions 
upon  some  such  testimony. 

The  first  "meeting  house"  at  Bethlehem,  »n 
which  the  school  was  organized,  was  long  since 
removed,  and  a  dwelling-house  now  stands  on  its 
site.  The  picture  accompanying  this  sketch  gives 
a  view  of  the  Congregational  Church  built  in  that 
town  in  1766  and  taken  down  in  1836.  The 
Sabbatrr-school  was  held  in  this  building  for  about 
seventy  years. 

1  The  Rev.  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  wai  one  of  the 

distinguished  New  England  divines  of  last  century.  He 
grndualed  at  Yale  College  in  1735.  when  he  was 
years  of  age,  was  ordained  at  Bethlehem  in  1740,  anil  «lie: 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry.   A  great  number  of  reens* 
men  were  prepared  for  the  ministry  under  hi*  instruction. 


Congregational  Church,  and  Central  View 
of  Bethlehem,  Connecticut,  in  1766. 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

By  Sir  Rom  he  Camden. 


Horace  Grlelky. 
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c:.dl>  his  warm 
are  toid  that  not  a  boy  of  them 
all  erer  even  spoke  aa  unkind  word  to  him. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  as  be,  with  rare 
and  brief  interrab,  was  first  of  his  class  through- 
oat  his  school-days,  attaining  and  holding  the 
rank  in  each  successive  class,  as  be  went  up 
from  class  to  class.  His  rare  mistakes,  by  which 
he  temporarily  lost  that  rank,  arc  said  to  have 
caused  him  sore  grief.  He  acquitted  himself 
well  in  all  his  studies,  but  in  spelling  he  was  the 


♦The  *chool-hoo*e  rtill  ttand*.  but  has  been  for  vean 
occupied  a»  a  dwelling.    It  i*  shown  on  page  4»°. 
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"  


Horace  Greeley's  Birthplace. 


unrivalled  champion  of  the  school' — indeed,  the 
unfailing  and  infallible  correctness  of  his  spelling 
was  absolutely  marvelous. 

Not  only  in  school,  however,  did  he  thus  early 
foreshow  the  characteristics  that  marked  the  man. 
Being  the  son  of  a  small  farmer,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  valuable  helper  in  his  father's  fields  before 
he  had  passed  his  fifth  birthday,  and  on  the  farm, 
no  less  than  in  the  school,  his  ambition  to  excel 
was  all-conquering — nothing  was  slighted  or  half- 

•  In  hi*  "  Recollections,"  Mr.  Greeley  tells  of  the  "  spell- 
ing-bees"  of  the  school :  "  It  was  a  custom  of  the  school  to 
choose  sides  for  a  *  spelling-match'  one  afternoon  of  each 
week, — the  head  of  the  first  class  in  spelling  and  the  pupil 
standing  next  being  the  choosers.  In  my  case,  however,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  change  the  rule,  and  confide  the 
choice  to  those  who  stood  second  and  third  respectively;  as 
I — *  mere  infant  of  four  years — could  spell,  but  not  choose, — 
often  preferring  my  playmates  who  could  not  spell  at  all. 
These  spelling-matches  usually  took  place  in  the  evening, 
when  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  open  and  should  have  been 
in  bed.  It  was  often  necessary  to  rap  me  sharply  when 
'  the  word'  came  around  to  me;  but  I  never  failed  to  re- 
spond; and  it  came  to  be  said  that  I  spelled  as  well  asleep 

awake.  I  apprehend  this  was  more  likely  to  be  true  of 
some  others  of  the  class,  who,  if  ever  so  sound  asleep,  could 
scarcely  lave  spelled  worse  than  they  did." 


done  that  his  father  entrusted  to  him  ;  ever  ready 
toundertake,  he  would  never  relinquish,  any  task'his 
father  might  assign  him,  or  permit  him  to  attempt. 

The  narrative  of  Horace  Greeley's  school  and 
farm  experience  is  full  of  interest,  often  equal  to, 
and  at  times  more  romantic  than  romance  itself, 
in  its  peculiarly  fascinating  interest — yet  I,  reluc- 
tantly enough,  have  to  forego  details,  and  content 
myself  with  the  brief  notes  I  have  given  as  indica- 
tive of  the  early  tokens  of  traits  which  distin- 
guished the  mature  years  of  the  man — showing 
how  true  in  his  case  was  the  familiar  adage  that 
"the  boy  is  father  to  the  man."  One  fact,  not 
hereinbefore  remarked,  cannot  escape  the  notice 
of  the  reader  of  the  story  of  his  life — namely, 
his  truthfulness  in  word  and  act,  that  seemed  at 
times  almost  exaggerated  ;  it  appeared  from  his 
infancy  actually  impossible  for  him  to  speak  or  act 
a  lie  ;  indeed,  he  was  even  nervously  sensitive 
when  a  false  inference  was  drawn  from  any  word 
or  act  of  his.  In  his  later  life,  this  characteristic 
became  almost  a  monomania.* 


M  have  no  doubt  lint  it  was  far  less  the  disappointment 
and  mortification  of  defeat,  than  a  morbid  sensitiveness 
under  the  ap|urcnt  falsification  of  his  life-principles  in  his 
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When  Horace  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  his 
father,  whose  management  (or  lack  of  it)  had 
never  signally  prospered,  was  overtaken  by  pecu- 
niary troubles  that  swept  away  his  farm  and  all 
its  belongings,  and  reduced  him  to  poverty.  Mr. 
Greeley  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  visit  and 
proceedings  of  "the  sheriff  and  sundry  other  offi- 
cials, with  two  or  three  of  our  principal  credi- 
tors," and  tells  us  that  "when  night  fell,  we  were 
as  bankrupt  a  family  as  well  could  be."  A  few 
lines  from  Mr.  Greeley's  "Recollections"  will  tell 
the  story  of  the  time  immediately  following,  better 
than  words  of  my  own  :  "  We  returned  to  our 
devastated  house  j  and  the  rest  of  us  stayed  there 
while  father  took  a  journey  on  foot  westward,  in 
quest  of  a  new  home.  He  slopped  in  the  town- 
ship of  Hampton,  Washington  County,  New  York, 
and  worked  there  two  or  three  months  with  a 
Colonel  Parker  French,  who  tilled  a  noble  farm, 
and  kept  tavern  on  the  main  road  from  Troy  into 


association  and  affiliation  with  the  avowed  foes  of  those 
principles —  a  sensitiveness  that  was  terribly  intensified  by 
the  severe  criticisms  of  his  former  co- partisans— that  clouded 
his  last  days  and  hastened  his  death. 


Western  Vermont.  He  returned  to  us  in  due  time, 
and,  on  the  ist  of  January,  1821,  we  all  started  in 
a  hired  two-horse  sleigh,  with  the  little  worldly 
gear  that  was  left  us,  for  the  township  of  West- 
haven,  Vermont,  where  father  had  hired,  for  six- 
teen dollars  per  annum,  a  small  house,  in  which, 
after  an  intensely  cold  journey,  we  were  installed 
three  days  later." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  poverty  of 
Zaccheus  Greeley  was  "  genuine,"  as  his  son  calls 
it,  but  it  was  "  not  begging,  nor  dependence,  but 
the  manly  American  sort."  "  Yet,"  says  Horace 
Greeley,  "  we  never  needed  nor  ran  into  debt  for 
anything  (that  is,  during  these  days  of  poverty); 
never  were  without  meal,  meat,  and  wood,  and 
very  rarely  without  money."  The  father  went  to 
wood-chopping  at  fifty  cents  a  day,  and  the  chil- 
dren attended  school  until  spring — there  were  no 
school-funds  in  those  days,  and,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve, "rate-bills  for  four  children  made  quite  a 
hole  in  a  gross  income  of  three  dollars  per  week." 

Horace  remained  with  his  father  in  Vermont 
until  the  latter  part  of  April,  1826,  working  zeal- 
ously for  and  with  his  father,  and  eagerly  reading 
(Mr.  Ingersoll  aptly  says   "devouring")  every 


The  House  wherein  Horace  Received  his  First  Schooling. 
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book  worth  reading  within 

miles  of  his  home — "  scour- 
ing the  neighborhood  for 

books."  He  availed  himself 

of  every   opportunity  to 

"make  money  for  himself 

— one  of  the  means  being 

the  "  grubbing  up"  of  "  the 

roots  of  pitch-pine  trees  and 

telling  them  for  kindling" — 

and  all  he  made  was  invested 

in  books.    It  was  perhaps 

this    insatiable    thirst  for 

reading  and  study  that  led 

Horace  early  in  life  to  select 

printing  as  his  vocation  ;  he 

tells  very  perspicuously  how 

it  came  about  that  he  did 

not  choose  to  become  a  far- 
mer.  He  says,  in  speaking 

of  the  ten  years  (from  five 

to  fifteen  years  of  age)  dur- 
ing which  he  worked  for 

and  with  his  father  at  farm- 
ing :  "  During  the  whole  pe- 
riod, though  an  eager  and 

omnivorous  reader,  I  never 

saw  a  book  that  treated  of 

agriculture  and  the  natural 
sciences  auxiliary  thereto. 
I  think  I  never  saw  even  one 

copy  of  a  periodical  devoted 

mainly  to  farming ;  and  I 
doubt  that  we  ever  harvested 
one  bounteous  crop.  A  good 
field  of  rye,  or  corn,  or  grass, 
or  potatoes,  we  sometimes 
had  ;  but  we  had  more  half- 
crops  than  whole  ones  ;  and 
a  good  yield  of  any  one 
product  was  generally  bal- 
anced by  two  or  three  poor 
ones.  I  know  I  had  the 
stuff  in  me  for  an  efficient  and 
successful  farmer  ;  but  such 
training  as  I  received  at 
home  would  never  have  brought  it  out.  And  the 
moral  I  would  deduce  from  my  experience  is  sim- 
ply this :    Our  farmers'  sons  escape  from  their 


an  ennobling,  liberalizing,  intellectual  pursuit. 
Could  I  have  known  in  my  youth  what  a  business 
farming  sometimes  is,  always  may  be,  and  yet 


fathers'  calling  whenever  they  can,  because  it  is  .  generally  shall  be,  I  never  would  have  sought  nor 
made  a  mindless,  monotonous  drudgery,  instead  of  j  chosen  any  other.    In  the  farmer's  calling,  as  I 
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saw  it  followed,  there  was  neither  scope  for  ex- 
panding faculties,  incitement  to  constant  growth 
in  knowledge,  nor  a  spur  to  generous  ambition. 
To  preserve  existence  was  its  ordinary  impulse  ; 
to  get  rich,  its  exceptional  and  most  exalted  aim. 
So  I  turned  from  it  in  dissatisfaction,  if  not  in 
disgust,  and  sought  a  different  sphere  and  voca- 
tion." 

When  very  young,  happening  in  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  he  was  asked  if  he  would  not  like  to  be  a 
blacksmith,  and  promptly  replied:  "No!  I'm 
going  to  be  a  printer."  At  eleven,  he  sought  a 
place  as  apprentice  in  the  newspaper  office  at 
Whitehall,  but  was  rejected  on  account  of  his 
youth.  Disap]x>inted,  he  was  not  turned  from 
his  purpose,  but  only  "  waited  for  time  to  cure 
the  defect  which  had  prevented  his  success,"  and 
when,  in  April,  1826,  being  now  fifteen  years  old, 
he  saw  an  advertisement  in  the  Northern  Spectator, 
published  at  East  Poultney,  stating  that  an  ap- 
prentice was  wanted  in  the  office  of  that  paper,  he 
walked  twelve  miles  in  quest  of  the  coveted  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Ingersoll  gives  an  amusing  and  inter- 
esting account  of  the  interview  between  the  lad 
and  Mr.  Bliss,  the  publisher  of  the  Northern  Spec- 
tator and  proprietor  of  the  printing-office  ;  the 
farmer  lad  was  not  prepossessing  in  appearance, 
looking  even  more  rustic  than  farmer-boys  gene- 
rally; indeed,  we  are  told  he  "looked  suited  to 
any  other  possible  calling  rather  than  that  of 
printing."  Mr.  Bliss  was  at  first  amused  at  the 
idea  of  so  unpromising  a  boy's  desiring  to  learn 
the  printer's  craft — a  few  minutes*  questions  and 
answers  changed  the  amused  feeling  to  interest — 
and  a  few  more  minutes  decided  Mr.  Bliss  to 
receive  Horace  as  his  apprentice,  not  on  trial,  for 
he  had  the  discrimination  to  perceive  the  jewel  in 
rough  setting,  and  felt  no  doubt  he  was  securing 
an  apprentice  who  would  prove  a  success  and  a 
prize.  "  You're  not  going  to  hire  that  tow-head, 
Mr.  Bliss;  are  you?"  asked  one  of  the  appren- 
tices. The  reply  shows  Mr.  Bliss's  estimate  of 
his  prospective  apprentice:  "I  am;  and,  if  you 
boys  are  expecting  to  get  any  fun  out  of  him, 
you'd  better  get  it  quickly,  or  you'll  be  too  late. 
There's  something  in  that  tow- head,  as  you'll  find 
out  before  you're  a  week  older."  Horace's  feel- 
ings on  finding  his  wishes  so  near  the  commence- 
ment of  their  realization,  "can  be  imagined  better 
than  described."  The  terms  of  the  contract  be- 
tween Horace's  father  and  Mr.  Bliss  were,  that 


Horace  was  to  remain  with  the  latter  until  his 
twentieth  birthday  (a  period  of  nearly  five  years), 
and  he  was  to  receive  his  board  only  for  the  first 
six  months,  and  after  that  his  board  and  forty 
dollars  per  annum  for  clothes. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, the  lad  had  to  bear  the  pain  of  separation 
from  his  family,  his  father  having  purchased  a  small 
tract  of  land  in  Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  and 
determined  to  remove  thither.  Painful  as  was  the 
parting,  Horace  preferred  it  to  the  breach  of  faith 
involved  in  leaving  his  employer.  The  last  Lord's 
day  before  the  departure  of  his  loved  ones,  he 
walked  over  to  West  haven  to  bid  them  good-bye, 
and  we  readily  accept  his  assurance  that  the  walk 
back  to  East  Poultney  was  "  one  of  the  slowest 
and  saddest"  of  his  life. 

Of  course,  the  boy  who  had  not  only  been  faith- 
ful in  the  congenial  pursuits  of  school,  but  equally 
faithful  in  the  distasteful  work  of  the  farm,  could 
not  fail  to  prove  himself  a  steady,  reliable  appren- 
tice to  a  business  he  had  so  heartily  chosen  ;  and 
our  young  friend  soon  verified  Mr.  Bliss's  belief 
that  there  was  "something  in  that  tow-head." 
Of  course,  too,  he  was  an  apt,  quick,  accurate 
learner.    In  those  days  perhaps  no  boy  ever  be- 
came a  printer's  "devil"  without  being  "initiated" 
by  the  other  apprentices  (the  men  sometimes  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremonies),  and  on  the  third  day 
after  his  entrance  upon  his  new  sphere,  Horace 
received  the  first  rite  :  one  of  the  senior  appren- 
tices was  about  to  "  take  a  proof,"  and,  just  as  he 
had  inked  the  ball  (then  used  instead  of  the 
"  rollers"  now  in  vogue),  the  "  devil  "  happened 
to  come  near  and  received  two  or  three  applications 
of  the  inky  ball  upon  his  "tow-head;"  Horace 
was  even  then  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  "  get 
mad  " — he  quietly  concluded  the  work  he  had  in 
hand,  and  then,  without  a  word  of  complaint,  left 
the  office ;  he  shortly  returned  with  his  head  as 
white  as  ever,  and  proceeded  with  his  work  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.    This  was  the  first 
and  last  practical  joke  attempted  upon  him,  for 
before  another  favorable  opportunity  offered,  his 
kindly,  obliging,  and  uniformlygcntle,  deportment 
had  made  friends  of  all  in  the  establishment. 

A  lad  of  his  peculiarly  ambitious  desire  to  master 
everything  that  came  in  his  path,  could  not  be- 
come only  a  compositor  or  only  a  pressman — he 
chose  to  learn  the  trade  thoroughly  and  in  all  its 
parts,  and  he  did  so.    His  obliging  disposition 
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and  his  willingness  to  work, 
combined,  naturally  enough, 
were  imposed  upon,  and  be- 
fore he  had  been  a  year  in 
the  office  he  did  weekly  the 
entire  presswork  of  the  North- 
ern Spectator,  and  that  this 
was  no  child's-play,  printers 
at  least  will  understand  when 
I  mention  that  the  press  used 
was  the  old-fashioned  double- 
pull  Ramage.     The  history 
of  Horace  Greeley's  appren- 
ticeship is  wonderfully  inter- 
esting, especially  to  an  ex- 
printer,  and  I  find  myself 
strongly  tempted  to  dwell  un- 
duly upon  it.  But  my  allotted 
space  in  the  Monthly  must 
not  be  exhausted  ere  I  get  to 
the  "Journalist"  part  of  my 
paper — I  must  pass  on  to  his 
graduation,  pausing  only  to 
remark  that  those  who  want 
to  pass  a  most  agreeable  half- 
hour  should  read  Mr.  Inger- 
soll's  account  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley's apprenticeship  experi- 
ence, especially  the  part  that 
relates  to  his  "amusements," 
pages  44  to  47. 

As  I  have  before  stated, 
thecontract  of  apprenticeship 
required  Horace  Greeley  to 
remain  in  the  office  of  the 
Not/urn  Spectator  until  his 
twentieth  birthday;  but 
death  terminated  his  stay 
there  in  June,  1830 — in  this 
month  the  Spectator  died,  and 
and  thus  cancelled  the  con- 
tract and  released  the  young 
printer  from  further  stay  in 
the  office.  His  steady  atten- 
tion to  duty,  upright,  manly 
bearing,  marked  intellectual  talents  and  attain- 
ments, and  genial,  kindly  temper,  had  during  his 
more  than  four  years'  residence  in  East  Poultney, 
made  him  many  admiring  friends,  who  sincerely  re- 
gretted hisdeparture  from  their  midst,  and  who  came 
eagerly  forward  to  bid  him  good-bye,  with  sincere 


good-wishes  for  his  future  prosperity,  when  he 
started  on  a  proposed  visit  to  his  father  and  family, 
with  whom  he  had  determined  to  make  a  brief 
sojourn  ere  he  sought  work  as  a  journeyman- 
printer. 

From  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  family  to 
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Erie  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  that  of  the  present 
visit,  Horace  had  seen  his  loved  ones  but  twice, 
having  made  them  two  brief  visits ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  "  they  welcomed  him  with  open 
arms."     But.  his  natural  anxiety  to  get  regular 
employment  at  his  trade  forbade  his  prolonging 
his  stay  at  home  beyond  a  couple  of  weeks.  He 
found  no  little  difficulty  in  procuring  a"  sit.," 
and  when  procured  it  was  of  only  a  few  weeks  dura- 
tion ;  his  first  employment  as  journeyman  was  at 
Jamestown,  New  York  ;  then  after  a  short  interval 
he  secured  a  second  "job"  at  Lodi  (now  Gowanda) 
at  eleven  dollars  a  month,  with  the  privilege  of 
"finding  himself;"  but,  after  six  weeks'  trial,  his 
employer  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  keep  a  "jour."  at  such  extravagant 
wages,  and  once  more  our  young  printer  was  out 
of  work.    Neither  his  circumstances  nor  his  dis- 
position permitted  idleness,  and,  failing  to  secure 
another  situation,  he  walked  to  his  father's  home 
and  went  to  work  with  his  father  and  brother  in 
the  forest  chopping  wood  ;   a  month  t,a  bitterly 
i  old  one  it  was)  of  such  labor  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him  that  the  life  of  a  pioneer  was  not  the 
life  for  him,  and  once  more  he  went  forth  in  quest 
of  employment  at  his  trade.    This  time  he  met 
with  better  success,  procuring  a  good  situation  in 
the  town  of  Erie,  as  compositor  on  The  Gazette, 
At  fifteen  dollars  a  month  and  his  board — which 
was  reckoned  fair  wages  on  a  country  newspaper 
in  those  days(i83i).    Mr.  Greeley's  "  Recollec- 
tions"  of  his  connection  with  The  Gazette  were 
pleasant  ;  "  This  was  the  first  newspaper  whereon 
I  wus  employed  that  made anymoney  for  its  owner, 
and  thus  had  a  pecuniary  value.    It  had  been 
started  twenty  years  or  so  before,  when  borough 
mid  county  were  both   thinly  peopled,  almost 
wholly  by  poor  young  men,  and  it  had  grown  with 
the  vi<  inagc  until  it  had  a  substantial,  profitable 
patronage*.    Its  proprietor,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Sterrett, 
now  in  the  prime  of  life,  had  begun  on  The  Gazette 
on   a  boy,  and  grown  up  with  it  into  general 
i  ortllddratlon  and  esteem;  his  journeymen  and  ap- 
prcntke*  boarded  at  his  house,  as  was  fit;  and  I 
kjM'itt  here  five  months  industriously  and  agreeably. 
Though  still  a  raw  youth  of  twenty  years,  and 
knowing  no  one  in  the  borough  when  I  thus 
Filtered  it,  I  made  acquaintances  there  who  are 
nil  valued  friends  ;  and  before  I  left,  I  was  offered 
a  partnership  in  the  concern  ;  which  though  I  had 
reiWOlll  for  declining,  was  none  the  less  flattering 
,i»  a  mark  of  apprec  iation  and  confidence." 


Having  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  New 
York  city,  he  went  to  his  father's  to  bid  his 
family  a  long  farewell,  and  to  give  his  father  a 
large  portion  of  his  savings  at  Erie.    (And  here  1 
must  introduce  a  parenthesis  to  remark  on  the 
singular  unselfishness  of  his  filial  love :  from  the 
first  of  his  commencing  to  earn  wages,  every  cent 
that  the  most  economical  mode  of  living  enabled 
him  to  save  was  voluntarily  given  to  his  father  to 
assist  in  the  repair  of  his  shattered  fortunes  and  in  the 
care  of  his  family.  It  does  not  appear  that  his  father 
made  any  requisition  upon  him,  but  these  repeated 
gifts  were  evidently  the  spontaneous,  free-will 
offerings  of  his  loving  heart.    One  of  the  roast 
winning  and  endearing  of  the  many  "  memorable 
facts"  in  Horace  Greeley's  life  was  his  unselfish 
benevolence  ;  but  even  more  winning  and  endear- 
ing were  these  earlier  evidences  of  devoted  filial 
love.)    He  passed  a  few  happy  days  in  the  fondly 
loved  and  loving  family  circle,  and  then  set  out 
upon  the  great,  most  memorable  and  momentous 
journey  of  his  life,  the  journey  to  New  York— the 
great  whirlpool  which  annually  makes  shipwreck 
of  so  many  young  country-bred   men  of  less 
strength  of  mind  and  less  correct  habits  than 
Horace  Greeley,  and  yet  the  gTeat  centre  of  actiw 
business  life,  where  one  of  many,  like  our  young 
hero,  occasionally  makes  his  mark,  and  proves  him- 
self a  man  among  men.    When  he  started  on  this 
great  journey,  he  had  but  twenty-five  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  a  change  of  clothing  in  his  bundle,  a  bright, 
hopeful  heart,  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  the  roost 
inflexibly  correct  principles  of  life — a  small  capital, 
some  would  judge,  but  a  vast  treasure,  as  the  sequei 
proved. 

He  had  a  fatiguing  journey,  partly  by  canal-boa: 
and  partly  afoot,  over  dusty  roads,  in"  a  hot,  dry 
midsummer  weather,  to  Albany,  where  be  on- 
barked  on  board  a  steamboat  for  New  York  city- 
arriving  at  his  destination  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  August,  1831. 

Horace  Greeley  was  now  in  the  great  City— he 
had  just  ten  dollars  of  his  twenty-five  ;  this  and  a 
scanty  wardrobe,  worth  perhaps  another  ten,  cot 
stituled  the  sum  of  his  wealth,  if  we  take  no  note 
of  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the  entire  manhood  as 
yet  hidden  from  gaze  in  a  slender,  rustic-lookiw 
frame.  Having  secured  a  local  habitation  in  a  cheap 
semi-boarding-house,  semi-tavern,  he  promptly 
entered  upon  the  important  quest  for  work.  A 
long,  fruitless  search  brought  him  to  Saturday 
night,  and  we  quote  from  his  "  Recollections 
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"It  was  midsummer, 
when  business  in  New 
York  is  habitually  dull; 
and  my  youth  and  un- 
questionable air  of  coun- 
try greenness  must  have 
told  against  me.  When 
I  called  at  The  Journal  of 
Commerce,  its  editor,  Mr. 
David  Hale,  bluntly  told 
me  I  was  a  runaway  ap- 
prentice from  some  coun- 
try office;  which  was  a 
very  natural,  though  mis- 
taken, presumption.  I  re- 
turned to  my  lodging  on 
Saturday  evening,  thor- 
oughly weary,  disheart- 
ened, disgusted  with  New 
York,    and   resolved  to 
shake  its  dust  from  my 
feet  next  Monday  morn- 
ing, while  I  could  still 
leave  with  money  in  my 
pocket,   and  before  its 
almshouse  could  foreclose 
upon  me.  Butthat  was  not 
to  be.    On  Sunday  after- 
noon   and  evening  sev- 
eral young  Irishmen  call- 
ed at  Mr.  McGolrick's, 
in  their  holiday  saunter- 
ing* about  town ;  and 
being  told  that  I  was  a 
young  printer  in  quest  of 
work    interested  them- 
selves in  my  effort  with 
the  spontaneous  kindness 
of  their  race.  One  among 
them  happened  to  know 
a  place  where  printers 
were  wanted,  and  gave 
me   the  requisite  direc- 
tion ;  so  that,  on  visiting 
the  designated  spot  next 
morning,  I  readily  found 
employment ;    and  thus, 
when  barely  three  days  a 
anchorage  in  New  York." 

Very  reluctantly,  I  am  compelled  to  deny  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  glancing  even  cursorily  over 
the  trying  period  of  work  and  no  work  that  ensued. 


Mtibtmt. 


JL  *"*ee*  **** 


Facsimile  of  Mr.  Greeley's  Penmanship. 


resident,  I  had  found 


Horace's  experience  was  that  of  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  ordinary  journeymen-printers,  and  is 
well  described  by  Mr.  Ingersoll. 

Towards  the  close  of  1832,  we  find  Mr.  Gree- 
ley, not  yet  twenty-two  years  old,  embarked  in 
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business  for  himself,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Francis  V.  Story,  under  the  firm  name  of  "  Story  & 
Greeley,  Printers."  The  gross  cash  capital  of  the 
new  concern  was  less  than  two  hundred  dollars. 
On  the  morning  of  New  Year's  Day,  1833,  The 
Morning  Post,  the  first  "  cheap-for-cash"  daily 
paper  of  the  country,  was  issued  from  their  office, 
and  sold  at  two  cents  per  copy — though  but 
few  were  sold,  and  the  paper  lived  less  than 
a  month,  its  projector,  Dr.  H.  D.  Shepard, 
is  justly  accredited  the  honorable  distinction 
of  having  been  the  originator  of  the  cheap 
American  newspaper  press,  and  the  printers  having 
shared  his  risk  and  his  misfortune  in  the  venture, 
must  also  share  his  distinction.  The  early  and 
decided  failure  of  The  Morning  Post  nearly  over- 
whelmed the  young  firm,  and  only  prompt  good 
sense  and  earnest  hard  work  saved  them. 

The  first  actual  journalistic  enterprise  of  Mr. 
Greeley  was  The  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  paper  of 
large  size,  which  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
aad  of  March,  1834 ;  it  was  edited  and  made  up  by 
Mr.  Greeley,  and  it  certainly  proved  that  its  young 
Editor  was  no  bungler  with  the  pen  or  in  the  selec- 
tion of  news  and  miscellaneous  items.  The  New 
Yorker  commenced  with  less  than  a  score  of  sub- 
scribers, and  reached  a  circulation  of  ten  thousand ; 
but  though  it  lived  for  seven  and  a  half  years,  it 
was  never  properly  self-sustaining.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly the  best  paper  of  its  kind  published  up  to 
that  time.  At  the  time  of  its  discontinuance  there 
were  owing  to  its  publisher  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  in  sums  ranging  "from  one  to  ten 
dollars  each." 

The  great  political  campaign  of  1836,  resulting 
in  the  election  of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  drew  Mr.  Greeley  for 
the  first  time  into  the  political  arena  as  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  successful  candidate.  In  1837,  Mr. 
Thurlow  Weed  having  resolved  to  start  a  cam- 
paign paper  in  Albany,  selected  Mr.  Greeley  for 
Editor  without  having  ever  seen  him,  but  estimat- 
ing his  fitness  by  his  editorial  management  of  The 
New  Yorker.  The  Jeffersonian  was  the  name  of 
this  paper,  and  it  proved  Mr.  Weed'sestimate  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  editorial  abilities  just  and  not  at  all  ex- 
aggerated. The  Whig  victory  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  1838  was  attributed  largely  to  the 
influence  of  The  Jeffersonian.  From  this  time 
forward,  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  Whig  party  until  its  decease.  But  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  political  career,  except  in- 


cidentally as  I  have  to  allude  to  it  in  telling  of  his 
journalistic  career.  The  preparations  for  the  ever- 
memorable  campaign  of  1840  were  in  full  course, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  start  a  new  campaign 
paper  in  support  of  Harrison  and  Tyler,  with 
Mr.  Greeley  as  the  editor ;  The  Log  Cabin  was 
accordingly  commenced,  with  Mr.  Greeley  as 
Editor  and  publisher.  Perfectly  marvelous  was 
the  success  of  this  paper,  in  every  way.  Its  subscrip- 
tion list  ran  up  at  once  to  eighty  thousand,  and 
would  have  gone  far  beyond  that  large  number 
had  the  facilities  of  its  publisher  permitted  the 
printing  of  a  larger  number ;  its  success  as  a  party 
"organ"  was  even  more  wonderful,  its  influence 
almost  unbounded. 

We  come  now  to  notice  briefly  the  greatest  ven- 
ture and  the  most  eminent  triumph  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley, the  Journalist.  His  success  had  placed  him 
in  the  very  foremost  rank  among  the  Editors  of  the 
country — indeed,  I  might  say  of,  the  world— for 
such  marvelous  success  had  never  before  been 
achieved  in  that  line.  But  hitherto  he  had  edited 
and  published  political  organs.  He  now  appeared  in 
a  new  and  far  more  exalted  sphere— that  of  Editor 
and  Publisher  of  a  "newspaper"  worthy  of  the 
name — not  a  party  organ,  though  the  advocate  of 
Whig  principles,  and  a  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  then  newly-inaugurated  President 
Harrison.  The  Log  Cabin,  though  started  as  a 
campaign  paper,  was  continued  for  a  time  after  the 
election,  and  was  a  successful  and  paying  weekly 
paper.  Its  issue  of  the  3d  of  April,  1841,  con- 
tained the  announcement  of  the  forthcoming  daily, 
and  I  cannot  better  state  the  noble  basis  upon 
which  Mr.  Greeley  proposed  to  conduct  and  did 
conduct  The  Tribune,  than  in  the  words  of  his  own 
announcement: 

"On  Saturday,  the  tenth  day  of  April  instant, 
the  Subscriber  will  publish  the  first  number  of  a 
New  Morning  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  and 
General  Intelligence. 

"The  Tribune,  as  its  name  imports,  will  labor  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  People,  and  to  promote 
their  Moral,  Social,  and  Political  well-being.  The 
immoral  and  degrading  Police  Reports,  Advertise- 
ments, and  other  matter  which  have  been  allowea 
to  disgrace  the  columns  of  our  leading  Penny  Pa- 
pers, will  be  carefully  excluded  from  this,  and  no 
exertion  spared  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  virtuous  and  refined,  and  a  welcome 
visitant  at  the  family  fireside. 

"  Earnestly  believing  that  the  political  revolu- 
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tion  which  has  called  William 

Henry  Harrison  to  the  Chief 

Magistracy  of  the  Nation  wa 

a  triumph  of  Right  Reason 

and  Public  Good  over  Eiror 

and  Sinister  Ambition,  The 

Tribune  will  give  to  the  New 

Administration  a  frank  and 

cordial,  but  manly  and  inde- 
pendent support,  judging  it 

always  by  its  acts,  and  com- 
mending those  only  so  far  as 

they  shall  seem  calculated  to 

subserve  the  great  end  of  all 

government — the  welfare  of 
the  People. 

"The  Tribune  will  be  pub- 
lished every  morning  on  a  fair 
royal  sheet — (size  of  the  Log- 
Cabin  and  Evening  Signal) 
—and  transmitted  to  its  city 
subscribers  at  the  low  price 
of  ont  cent  per  copy.  Mail 
subscribers,  $4  per  annum. 
It  will  contain  the  news  by 
the  morning's  Southern  Mail, 
which  is  contained  in  no 
other  Penny  Paper.  Subscrip- 
tions are  respectfully  solicited 
by       Horace  Greeley, 

"30  Ann  St." 
It  is  altogether  needless  for 
me  to  attempt  a  history  of 
The  Tribunt.  Intelligent 
Americans  know  how  exactly 
Mr.  Greeley  fulfilled  his  pro- 
mises, and  what  a  grand  news- 
paper was  the  result.  It  had 
its  temporary  reverses,  but  it 
triumphed  over  all,  and,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Greeley's  life-time 
at  least,  maintained  its  high 
standard  of  principles.  Mr. 
Greeley  had  the  supreme  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the 
triumphant  success  of  his 
great  enterprise  was  in  no 
degree  attributable  to  laxity  of  moral  tone,  or 
to  the  suppression  of  its  Editor's  honest  convictions 
on  any  subject. 
In  the  United  States!  with  the  positive  democ- 


racy of  its  entire  political  economy,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  an  honest  man  of  mental  vigor  to  hold 
himself  neutral  in  politics ;  and,  as  a  rule,  that 
man  who  has  no  pronounced  political  views  is  dcfi- 
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cicnt  in  mental  ability  to  form  opinions  or  in 
candor  and  honesty  to  avow  opinions  formed.  A 
man  may,  indeed,  possess  so  much  individuality 
(call  it  independence  if  you  prefer)  as  to  be  not  in 
full  accord  with  either  or  any  of  the  political 
parties  of  his  day — but,  if  he  also  possess  a  fair 
amount  of  common  sense,  he  will  readily  compre- 
hend that,  standing  alone,  aloof  from  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  cannot  hope  to  give  his  views  any  prac- 
tical effect,  or  make  them  more  than  abstractions, 
theories  unapplied  and  untested  ;  the  man  with  in- 
dividuality, tempered  and  guided  by  common  sense, 
will  identify  himself  with  those  of  his  fellow-citizens 
whose  views  most  nearly  approximate  his  own,  and 
thus  become  a  party  man,  though  he  never  sacri- 
fice his  manliness  by  becoming  a  mere  partisan. 
Such  was  the  founder  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

The  mere  party  "organ"  blindly  sustains  the 
measures  and  men  of  the  party  that  owns  it — in 
allotted  order  grinding  out  a  given  set  of  tunes, 
like  the  hand-organ.  The  neutral  paper  is  a  sort 
of  dish-water  nonentity,  respected  by,  and  deserv- 
ing the  respect  of,  no  one.  The  independent  paper 
(I  mean  that  sort  which  professes  to  be  political, 
with  no  party  preference)  is  possibly  a  shade  better 
than  the  neutral ;  but  my  observation  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  paper1 
— all  of  the  genus  I  have  ever  observed  either  were 
party  organs  in  disguise,  or  were  general  nuisances 
devoted  to  promiscuous  abuse  of  officials  and  other 
prominent  men,  with  a  tendency  to  levy  black- 
mail. There  is  an  order  of  journals  occupying  a 
higher,  nobler  sphere  than  any  of  these— it  com- 
prises independent  party  papers — papers  that  hon- 
estly avow  devotion  to .  the  principles  of  a  party, 
without  slavishly  yielding  the  right  to  independent 
thought,  or  consenting  to  be  blind  to  the  errors 
of  its  party  and  the  misdeeds  of  the  would-be 
leaders  thereof.  Such  was  the  New  York  Tribune 
from  its  initial  issue,  certainly  for  thirty  years. 

It  was,  in  the  days  of  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
Parties,  an  outspoken  advocate  of  the  principles 
of  the  former,  and  yet  never  a  servile  "organ"  of 
the  party. — in  fact,  it  was  frequently  far  in  advance 
of  the  party  in  its  enunciation  of  political  doc- 
trines. It  thus  became,  in  time,  a  leader  in  the 
organization  of  the  Republican  Party,  having  ad- 

1  It  will  be  observed  that  the  papers  here  referred  to  are 
the  avowedly  political  and  professedly  nonpartisan, 


vanced  doctrines  and  tenets,  years  before  the  party 
came  into  being,  which  were  integral  parts  of  its 
principles  when  it  became  a  power  in  the  land. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Greeley's  preeminence  as  a  jour- 
nalist lay  in  the  fact  that  he  made  his  Tribunt 
not  a  follower,  but  a  leader,  of  public  opinion. 
This  is  the  highest  and  noblest  mission  of  the  po- 
litical newspaper,  and  I  know  of  no  brighter  in- 
stance of  a  high  and  noble  mission  fulfilled  iron 
that  presented  by  the  Tribune  during  the  palmv 
days  of  its  history,  while  its  founder  was  in  his 
prime,  and  indeed  until  he  was  inveigled  out  of 
his  journalistic  sphere  into  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency. 

As  I  have  shown  by  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's "  Recollections,"  he  was  naturally  well  dis- 
posed to  a  fanner's  life,  and  only  repelled  from  it 
by  the  forbidding  aspects  it  wore  as  he  saw  it  at 
his  father's  successive  homes.  As  soon  as  the 
success  of  The  Tribune  was  assured  and  his  means 
warranted  the  outlay,  he  bought  himself  a  small 
farm,  well  wooded  and  with  an  ample  supply  of 
sweet,  pure  water.  Mr.  Ingersoll  quotes  Mr.  Gree- 
ley's own  graphic  and  picturesque  description  of  his 
beautiful  place  at  Chappaqua,  but  I  have  not  space 
to  copy  it.1  Here  Mr.  Greeley  spent  some  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  "  busy  life." 

I  purposely  avoid  any  extended  notice  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  political  life.  Every  intelligent  Ameri- 
can knows  as  much  concerning  it  as  I  do,  and,  as 
candor  compels  me  to  say  I  sincerely  regretted 
his  later  political  course,  I  may  add  I  admired  him 
and  revere  his  memory  too  truly  to  be  willing  to 
dwell  on  those  facts  of  his  life  that  I  cannot 
warmly  eulogize.  I  can  and  will  say,  however, 
that  I  firmly  believe  that,  whether  his  course  in 
1870-72  was  right  or  wrong,  he  was  honest  in 
taking  and  pursuing  it. 

And  The  New  York  Tribune  still  lives— one  of 
the  grandest  »«fjpapers  of  the  world,  and,  as  a 
«rtwrpaper,  the  grandest  monument  to  the  Great 
Journalist  that  could  possibly  exist.  May  it  long 
survive  its  eminent  founder,  and  may  it  recover  its 
early  renown  as  the  champion  and  exponent  of 
great  principles! 


'We  give  on  page  421,  a  fine  view  of  the  Chappaqui 

Homestead,  and  on  423,  a  picture  of  Mr.  Greeley'* 
sanctum  in  The  Tribune  building — the  latter  shows  that  his 
early  taste  for  books  did  not  abate  with  his  maturer  years. 
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COLONEL  ALEXANDER  LOWERY,  THE  NOTED  INDIAN  TRADER. 

Bv  Samuel  Evans. 


Alexander  was  the  youngest  of  Lazarus  Low- 
cry's  sons,  and  became  the  most  noted  Indian 
Trader  of  that  family.  His  license  as  a  Trader 
was  as  follows: 

By  the  Honorable 
JOHN    PENN,  Esquire, 
Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  Counties  of 
New-Castle,  Kent and  Sussex  on  Delaware. 

To  ali  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  or  may 
concern;  Greeting: 


WHEREAS  Alexander  Lowrey  of  Done- 
gal, in  Lancaster  County,  hath  prayed 
my  Licence  to  trade  with  the  Nations  or  Tribes 
of  Indians,  with  whom  his  Majesty  is  connected, 
and  who  live  under  his  protection ;  and  hath 
given  security  to  observe  such  Regulations  as  his 
Majesty  shall  at  any  Time  think  fit,  by  himself,  or 
by  his  Commissaries  to  be  appointed  for  that  Pur- 
pose, to  order  and  direct  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Trade  with  the  said  Indians;  and  not  to  trade 
or  trafiick  with  ;  or  vend,  sell,  or  dispose,  of  any 
Goods,  Wares  or  Merchandizes  of  any  Kind  what- 
ever, to  any  Indian  or  Indians  within  the  Country 
of  any  the  Indian  Nations  aforesaid,  beyond  the  Set- 
tlements of  the  Inhabitants,  except  at  the  Forts  or 
Posts  which  are  already,  or  shall  hereafter  be  es- 
tablished by  his  Majesty,  and  garrisoned  by  his 
Troops.  I  Do  therefore  hereby  authorize  and 
itnpower  the  said  Alexander  Lowrey  to  trade 
with  the  said  Nations  or  Tribes  of  Indians  for  the 
Space  of  one  year  from  the  date  hereof.  This  Li- 
cence to  be  void,  and  the  Security  forfeited  in  Case 
the  said  Alexander  Lowrey  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  observe  such  regulations  as  aforesaid. 

Gil  EN  under  my  Hand,  and  Seal  at  Arms,  at 
Philadelphia,  the  twenty  Eighth  Day  of 
June  1765  In  the  fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of 
Our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  Third,  by 
the  Grace  of  G  O  D,  of  Great-Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  and  so  forth. 

By  His  Honour's  Command, 

Joseph  Shippen  Junr 


The  license  was  upon  a  printed  blank.  The 
name  and  words  written  in  the  blank  spaces  we 
have  printed  in  black  type,  while  the  printed  por- 
tions are  in  plain  Roman,  italics,  small  capitals, 
and  CAPITALS,  as  in  the  original.  Upon  the 
left-hand  margin  appears  the  seal  and  signature  of 
John  Penn,  with  the  endorsement,  "Rec'd  by  J. 
S.  jr.,"  meaning  that  it  was  recorded  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Alexander  came,  with  the  family,  from  the  north 
of  Ireland,  to  Donegal,  in  Lancaster  County,  in 
1729,  when  six  years  of  age.  He  first  took  out  a 
license  to  trade  with  the  Indians  about  the  year 
1748.  He  was  a  tall  and  muscular  man,  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  could  endure  great  hardships. 
He  could  outrun,  lift  more,  and  jump  further  than 
any  Indian — traits  they  greatly  admired.  He 
rapidly  acquired  their  language,  and  adapted  him- 
self to  their  mode  of  life.  He  spent  many  months 
at  a  time  among  them,  trading.  He  always  treated 
them  with  kindness,  and  was  strictly  honest  and 
just  in  his  dealings  with  them.  He  was  never 
known  to  violate  an  agreement  or  promise  them 
things  he  could  not  fulfill.  He  would  hunt  with 
them  for  weeks,  and  live  upon  the  game  his  trusty 
rifle  gave  him.  His  sagacity  and  judgment  in 
estimating  the  character  of  men  was  remarkable. 

Joseph  Simons  resided  in  Lancaster  Borough, 
where  he  kept  a  store.  He  was  several  years  the 
senior  of  Colonel  Lowrey,  and  had  traded  with 
his  father,  and  brothers  James  and  John,  and  was 
interested  with  them  in  land  transactions.  He 
now  became  attached  to  Colonel  Lowcry,  and 
they  traded  together  among  the  Indians.  It  is  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance,  that  these  two 
famous  Indian  traders  traded  in  partnership  for 
forty  years,  without  any  written  agreement.  Their 
transactions  must  have  embraced  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  for  they  became  very  wealthy.  Towards 
the  close  of  their  lives,  they  concluded  to  select 
arbitrators  to  settle  their  partnership  affairs,  to 
avoid  disputes  among  their  children  after  their 
death.  When  they  met,  each  recounted  to  the 
arbitrators  money  and  other  transactions,  from 
memory,  running  back  forty  years;  places  and 
times  were  designated  when  money  was  paid,  and 
not  a  dispute  or  altercation  occurred  in  relation 
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thereto.  Thus  these  two  honest  men  settled  up 
their  affairs.  The  late  Adam  Reigart,  who  was 
one  of  these  arbitrators,  said  he  never  heard  of 
such  an  arbitration,  for  there  was  no  dispute 
between  the  parties. 

There  were  but  two  occasions  in  which  he  or 
his  men  were  molested  by  the  Indians.  The  first 
was  in  the  summer  of  1754,  when  the  French  and 
their  Indian  allies  were  moving  from  Fort  Du- 
quesne  to  attack  Colonel  Washington's  little  army 
which  was  advancing  to  drive  the  French  from 
the  forks  of  the  Ohio.  When  some  of  the  Indians, 
under  the  leadership  of  an  Indian  named  "  Eng- 
lish John,"  came  to  the  vicinity  of  "  Guests,"  they 
made  an  attack  upon  "  Lowrey's  Traders"  (Col. 
Rec,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  143),  who  seem  to  have  taken 
refuge,  or  were  stopping  there,  and  took  Andrew 
McBriar,  Nehemiah  Stevens,  and  John  Kennedy 
prisoners,  and  conveyed  them  to  Fort  Duquesne 
and  offered  them  for  sale,  asking  "  forty  pistoles 
for  each."  John  Kennedy  was  wounded  badly 
in  the  leg,  and  was  left  at  the  Fort.  The  others 
were  sent  to  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  these 
traders  were  employed  by  James  and  Alexander 
Lowery. 

Lazarus  Lowery,  the  father,  sold  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  1752,  adjoining  his 
plantation  in  Donegal,  to  Kennedy,  but  at  the 
time  of  this  transaction  he  was  dead.  The  other 
occasion  in  which  the  Indians  molested  him  was 
in  1763.  Colonel  Lowery,  together  with  twenty- 
one  other  Indian  traders,  and  a  large  number  of 
men  employed  by  them,  were  encamped  for  the 
night,  four  miles  east  of  Fort  Rays  (Bedford). 
The  Indians  made  a  night  attack  upon  them,  kill- 
ing several  men,  and  destroyed  goods  to  the  value 
of  j£8o,ooo.  Fortunately  for  Mr.  Lowery,  he 
went  to  Fort  Rays  the  evening  before  the  attack 
to  procure  some  article  he  left  there.  When  he 
returned  or  came  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  he 
was  discovered  by  the  Indians  and  pursued.  He 
fled  to  the  mountains.  But  his  superior  sagacity 
and  fleetness  completely  baffled  the  Indians.  They 
tracked  him  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  opposite  his  plantation  in  Lancaster  County, 
where  Marietta  stands.  When  the  Indians  arrived 
at  the  river,  Mr.  Lowery  was  upon  a  log  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  paddling  for  the  Lancaster 
County  shore.  He  always  said  that  the  Indians 
were  so  frenzied  that  they  knew  not  friend  from  foe. 

In  1768,  at  the  great  Indian  Treaty  at  Fort 


]  Stanwix,  this  loss  of  these  traders  was  one  of  the 
subjects  for  settlement.  The  Six  Nations,  to  whom 
the  Indians  paid  tribute  who  destroyed  those 
goods  deeded  the  land  between  the  Big  Kana- 
wha and  Monongahela  rivers  to  those  twenty-two 
traders.  They  formed  a  company,  and  called  their 
purchase  "Indiana."  The  Revolution  coming  on, 
delayed  the  settlement  of  the  land,  and  the  opposi- 
tion of  Virginia  afterwards  prevented  their  getting 
possession  of  it.  The  deed  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
old  State  House,  where  Major  Frank  Etting,  a  de- 
scendant of  Joseph  Simons,  one  of  the  sufferers, 
has  placed  it  as  a  curious  relic  of  Colonial  times. 
Mr.  Lowery  always  condemned  the  treatment  of 
the  Indians  by  the  whites,  and  opposed  military 
raids  to  punish  them  for  acts  in  retaliation  for  the 
cheating  of  rascally  whites.  He  believed  that  by 
treating  them  with  kindness,  and  dealing  honestly 
with  them,  they  could  be  managed. 

He  was  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  republican, 
and  when  the  mother  country  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  rights  and  privileges  of  her  subjects  in 
the  colonies,  he  at  once  used  all  his  influence 
amongst  his  neighbors  and  friends  to  induce  them 
to  resist  these  subtle  influences,  which  he  claimed 
were  designed  to  make  them  mere  vassals  to  Great 
Britain.    From  the  first  he  advocated  a  separation 
from  the  mother  country.    He  had  a  most  cordial 
hatred  for  monarchy,  and  probably  his  memory 
of  past  injustice  done  his  countrymen,  gave  him  a 
special  hatred  to  the  British.    He  was  placed  on 
the  Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Lancaster 
County,  in  July,  1774,  and  met  with  the  commit- 
tee in  Philadelphia  frequently,  the  same  year.  He 
was  appointed  on  other  important  committees  for 
his  county.    In  1775  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  was  on  most  of  the  important 
committees.    In  1776  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  Convention  to  frame  a  Con- 
stitution for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  members  of  this  convention  deserve  far 
more  credit  than  those  who  came  after  them.  Ad 
vocating  a  separation  from  England,  they  were  the 
pioneers  of  thought  and  action,  and  showed  the 
way  to  a  Republic. 

He  commanded  the  Third  Battalion  of  the  Lan- 
caster County  Militia,  which  was  composed  of  men 
from  Donegal  principally.  The  German  Menno- 
nites  in  that  township  had  become  quite  numer- 
ous. They  were  a  peaceable  and  industrious  peo- 
ple, but  opposed  to  war  and  paying  taxes  to  its 
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support.  Col.  Bartram  Galbraith,  who  was  Lieuten- 
ant for  Lancaster  County,  and  resided  in  the  same 
township,  had  great  difficulty  to  enforce  the  militia 
law  and  collect  the  taxes  from  these  people.  A 
good  idea  can  be  had  of  this  trouble,  from  the 
following  letter,  written  by  John  Bayley ,  a  member 
of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council  from  Lancaster 
County,  and  who  owned  and  lived  upon  a  planta- 
tion adjoining  Colonel  Lowery's. 

««  Donnegall  Lancaster  County,  Juney*  27,  1777 
M  C  Sir 

"  I  have  been  in  a  very  poor  state  of  health  ever 
since  I  came  Home,  the  cold  and  Cough  I  had 
when  in  Town,  hath  increased  by  the  wet  weather 
I  had  coming  home,  which  hath  put  me  in  a  Slow 
lever,  but  if  it  please  God  I  get  any  better  in 
health,  I  shall  go  to  Town  to  the  Council  and  give 
what  assistance  I  can,  the  opposition  given  to  the 
laws  by  the  Dutch,  at  length  hath  Broken  out  into 
open  Rebellion,  they  had  threatened  so  much  and 
bound  themselves  to  each  other,  that  any  Con- 
stable that  would  Levy  on  their  Goods  for  the  fines 
imposed  by  the  melitia  Law  they  would  Rebel 
against  them.  So  that  the  Constable  would  not 
go  without  a  guard  of  armed  men,  accordingly  on 
the  25*  Instant  Colonel  Lowery  sent  an  officer 
and  six  men  with  the  Constable,  by  order  of  a 
Magistrate  (James  Bayley  Esq.  a  brother  of  John) 
to  Levy  for  the  fines  due  by  one  Sam1  Albright, 
who  had  got  intelligence  of  their  coming,  and  got 
together  Twelve  men  and  a  number  of  women, 
Armed  with  Sithes  Coulters  and  Pitch  forks  the 
first  stroke  given  struck  one  of  the  guard  with  a 
coulter,  behind  his  back  which  split  his  skull 
about  4  or  5  Inches,  the  rest  of  the  guard  thought 
they  were  all  in  danger  of  their  Lives,  were  forced 
to  fire  on  the  rebels,  and  Shot  three  of  the  ring- 
leaders, but  having  no  more  Ammunition  but  what 
first  loaded  their  Pieces,  and  some  had  none  at 
the  first,  was  obliged  to  flee  for  their  Lives  till 
they  would  get  Ammunition,  yesterday  we  got 
Evidence  against  the  Twelve  that  were  at  the 
rescue,  Likewise  23  more  that  were  in  League 
with  them,  we  are  obliged  to  keep  the  melitia  that 
were  on  marching  orders,  till  we  suppress  this 
Rebellion,  these  three  that  are  Shott  are  of  these 
Conscientious  People  menoneasts  who  Preten  non 
resistance,  and  Pensive  Obediance,  and  there  is 
about  15  or  20  more  of  the  same  sect  in  the  public 
Cabal,  But  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  that  sect 
together  with  Zealous  friends,  are  Secretly  foment- 
ing the  whole. 


"  Persuading  these  other  silly  People  of  the 
Dutch,  that  if  they  resisted  and  stand  out  that  we 
are  not  able  to  put  the  laws  in  Execution  against 
them.  I  think  it  would  be  adviseable  when  these 
1 2  are  taken  that  were  in  the  riot,  should  be  taken 
to  Philadelphia  Goal,  for  Lancaster  Inhabitants 
for  the  most  part  as  you  may  see,  by  their  opposi- 
tions of  the  laws,  and  having  such  a  large  number 
of  the  British  Prisoners,  Likewise  such  a  large 
number  of  the  Hessions,  who  are  chiefly  out 
amongst  those  Disaffected  Germans,  your  Excel- 
lencies advice  in  this  would  be  of  much  service, 
Lieutenant  Galbraith,  Colonel  Lowery,  &  the  rest 
of  the  Field  officers  of  this  Battalion,  and  what  few 
Magistrates  are  here  Get  little  rest  night  or  day, 
endeavoring  to  enforce  the  Laws,  but  I  hope  if  we 
put  those  Twelve  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Heads  men  of  the  others  in  opposition,  put  under 
Bail  to  answer  the  next  Court,  I  think  our  affairs 
would  go  on  afterwards  with  more  regularity. 

"I  have  sir — the  honor  of  being  your  excellencies 
sincere  friend  &  Humble  Se.v't 

"  John  Bayley 

"To  Thos.  Wharton." 


This  affair  was  a  great  drawback  to  the 
just  at  that  time.  The  militia  of  the  county  were 
called  out,  and  Lieutenant  Galbraith  was  ordered 
to  send  the  quota  of  the  county  to  Chester  in  an- 
ticipation of  an  advance  of  the  British  army  upon 
Philadelphia.  Colonel  Lowery  hastened  to  Ches- 
ter and  took  command  of  the  militia.  He  com- 
manded the  Lancaster  county  militia  at  the  battle 
of  Brandywine.  His  activity  and  zeal  in  the  cause 
was  unbounded.  When  the  Legislature  was  not 
in  session,  he  was  serving  on  various  committees, 
and  devising  means  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  army. 
When  the  army  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Valley 
Forge,  he  made  great  efforts  to  procure  clothing 
for  it.  He  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  State  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  On  the  29th 
day  of  August,  1791,  Governor  Mifflin  commis- 
sioned him  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  town- 
ships of  Donegal,  Mount  Joy,  and  Rapho.  In 
1789  a  large  meeting  was  held  in  Lancaster 
Borough  to  take  measures  in  relation  to  the  open- 
ing of  Canewago  Falls,  and  make  the  same  naviga- 
ble. Colonel  Lowery  was  one  of  the  persons  ap- 
pointed to  examine  the  same. 

Colonel  Lowery  died  in  January,  1805.  Joseph 
Simons,  his  life-long  friend,  died  in  the  same 
year. 
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Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Saturday,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1782.' 

The  cantonment  in  the  vicinity  of  Newburgh 
will  be  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Gates. 

Major-General  St.  Clair  will  command  the  troops 
of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

Major-General  Howe  those  of  Massachusetts; 
Major-General  Knox  will  command  the  garrison 
of  West  Point,  including  the  works  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  in  that  vicinity,  and  the  Connecticut 
troops  advanced  of  them.' 

Major-General  Lord  Stirling*  will  command  the 
Continental  and  State  troops  at  and  above  Albany, 
on  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers. 

As  the  duty  upon  the  line  and  at  Verplanck's 
and  Stony  Points  and  Dobb's  Ferry  will  be  done, 
routine  by  troops  from  the  cantonment  of  New- 
burgh, after  the  light  infantry  are  withdrawn,  the 
relieved  officer  will  always  make  his  report  to 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  occurrences  which 
happen  during  his  tour  of  duty,  and  of  the 
state  of  the  ammunition  and  stores  in  those  posts. 
But  the  commanding  officers  of  the  advanced 

1  It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  announced  to  young 
Captain  Asgill,  of  the  British  army,  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  the  Congress  had  released  him  from  a- perilous  situation. 
In  consequence  of  the  wanton  hanging  of  an  American 
militia  officer  by  some  Tories  attached  to  the  British  army, 
it  was  resolved  to  retaliate.  Accordingly,  one  was  chosen  by  lot 
from  army  British  officers,  then  prisoners,  to  share  the  same 
fate.  The  lot  fell  upon  Captain  Asgill,  son  of  Lady  Asgill, 
a  very  young  man.  His  execution  was  delayed.  Corres- 
pondence on  the  subject  ensued  between  the  British  com- 
manders and  Washington,  the  French  Minister,  Count  de 
Vergennes,  and  Lady  Asgill.  He  was  finalty  released,  and 
Washington  announced  the  fact  to  him,  in  a  letter  written  at 
Newburgh,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1782. 

*  Major-General  Knox  had  l>eew  assigned  to  this  duty,  to 
relieve  General  Heath,  at  the  close  of  August.  He  held  the 
command  there  until  the  latter  part  of  January,  1785,  when 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  War,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Major  George  Fleming,  who  had  been  a  cap- 
tain of  artillery  during  the  war. 

•  General  Stirling  had  relieved  General  Stark  in  1781. 
The  chief  business  at  the  North  was  to  watch  over  the 
movements  of  the  British  in  Canada,  and  repel  invasion,  if 


troops,  and  those  command;ng  either  of  the  three 
posts  below,4  will  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to 
communicate  with  the  greatest  despatch  any  in- 
formation they  may  receive  of  movements  of  the 
enemy,  or  intelligence  of  designs  which  may  affect 
the  post  of  West  Point  or  its  dependencies,  to 
Major-General  Knox,  or  the  commanding  officer 
at  West  Point.  This  is  to  be  considered  as  a  stand- 
ing order  while  the  army  remains  in  its  present 
position. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  November  12,  1782. 

In  order  to  prevent  irregularities  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  courts-martial,  which  may  be  held  at  a 
distance  from  the  main  army,  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  orders,  that  in  future  the  proceedings  of  all 
such  general  courts-martial  as  shall  be  referred 
from  any  of  the  different  cantonments,  garrisons, 
or  posts  of  the  army  to  his  decision,  shall,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  transmitted  to  the  Judge-Advo- 
cate, who  will,  as  soon  as  may  be,  report  them  to 
the  General,  with  his  opinion,  in  writing,  whether 
the  court  has  been  properly  constituted,  and 
whether  the  proceedings  appear,  by  the  records,  to 
have  been  consonant  to  the  Articles  of  War. 

The  General  flatters  himself  the  occasions  for 
courts-martial  will  be  daily  diminished,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  principles  of  discipline  become  better 
understood  and  practiced.  He  hopes,  for  the 
honor  of  the  service,  there  will  be  no  instance 
where  vexatious  charges  shall  be  exhibited  by  one 
officer  against  another,  through  petulance  or  per- 
sonal animosity.* 

While  the  General  considers  it  essential  to  the 
existence  of  an  army  that  the  severest  and  most 
exemplary  punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  atro- 
cious offences,  he  wishes  that  a  proper  distinction 
may  always  be  made  between  erroneous  and  pre- 
meditated crimes,  and  slighter  offences  which  aie 
committed  through  levity  and  inconsideration. 


«  Verplanck's  Point,  Stony  Point,  and  Dobb's  Ferry. 

*  Washington  had  long  been  annoyed  by  the  tendency 
among  officers  to  make  charges  against  each  other  with  very 
little  more  reason  than  what  resentment  or  personal  pique 
afforded,  and  courts-martial  were  warring  time  in  the  trial* 
of  such  cases.    The  Orderly  Books  abound  in  such  cases. 
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To  correct  the  latter  and  reclaim  those  who  are 
not  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue  and  military  pride,  it 
is  conceived  that  modes  of  punishment  may  be  in- 
troduced which,  by  awakening  the  feelings  of 
honor,  will  have  a  better  influence  than  corporal. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  November  14,  178a. 

The  enormities  which  have  been  committed  and 
are  daily  committing  by  the  soldiery,  since  we 
have  quitted  the  field,  are  scandalous  beyond  de- 
scription, and  a  disgrace  to  any  army  ;  they  must 
and  shall  be  corrected,  or  the  greatest  severity 
take  place.  To  effect  this  purpose,  the  Com- 
■tander-in-Chief  desires  that  Major-General  Gates, 
the  other  general  officers,  and  commanding  officers 
of  brigades  in  this  cantonment  will  meet  at  Gene- 
ral Gates's  quarters  to-morrow  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  having  examined  the  situation  of  the 
camps,  they  will  establish  such  picquets  and 
guards,  and  order  such  patrols  as  in  their  judg- 
ment shall  be  sufficient  to  restrain  the  soldiers 
within  proper  bounds ;  and  every  officer,  from  the 
major-general  to  the  lowest  grade,  is  hereby  called 
upon,  for  his  own  credit,  as  well  as  the  reputation 
of  the  service,  to  exert  all  his  abilities  to  check  an 
evil  which  is  not  less  dishonorable  to  the  troops 
than  oppressive  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  disorderly  custom  of  suffering  soldiers,  for 
whose  conduct  the  officers  cannot  be  absolutely 
responsible,  to  ramble  about  the  country,  con- 
trary to  the  practice  of  all  well-regulated  armies, 
must  be  abolished,  and  the  system  of  giving 
passes  restricted,  and  put  upon  a  proper  footing. 

None  are  to  be  from  camps  after  retreat  beating  ; 
the  rolls  arc  frequently  to  be  called  at  irregular 
hours  during  the  night. 

A  grand  provost  will  be  appointed  by  the  Gene- 
ral and  there  will  be  two  field  officers  of  the  day 
to  superintend  the  police  of  this  army,  who  will 
see  that  the  duties  here  enjoined  are  regularly  per- 
formed, and  that  summary  and  exemplary  punish- 
ments shall  be  inflicted  on  offenders.  This  order 
is  to  be  read  at  three  several  evenings,  at  roll-call, 
and  the  colonels  or  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments will  be  responsible  that  every  soidier  under 
their  orders  is  made  acquainted  with  it,  that  none 
may  plead  ignorance.1 


•  The  troops,  by  long  comparative  inaction,  had  become 
trstlev.  and  lawless.    There  was  much  laxity  among  the 
ameers,  who  gave  them  undue  indulgence.    They  were  al- 
lowed to  stroll  over  the  country  in  couples,  aud  petty  thiey- 
Vol.  TV.— 28 


It  was  much  the  General's  wish  to  have  made 
the  duty,  not  only  while  the  huts  were  in  building 
but  through  the  winter,  as  easy  and  light  as  pos- 
sible to  the  troops  ,  they  must,  therefore,  consider 
that  this  depends  entirely  on  their  own  behavior, 
for  they  alone  must  abide  the  consequences  if 
their  irregular  conduct  shall  render  an  increase 
of  duty  and  vigor  indispensable. 

Congress  having  been  pleased  to  set  apart 
Thursday,  the  28th  inst.,'  as  a  day  of  solemn 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  his  mercies,  the  Gene- 
ral desires  that  it  may  be  most  religiously  observed 
by  the  army,  and  that  the  chaplains  will  prepare 
discourses  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  November  23,  1782. 

It  is  observed  that  there  are  a  number  of  huts 
erecting  for  sutlers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  camp,  some 
of  whom  for  improper  conduct  have  already  been 
driven  from  the  posts  at  West  Point,  the  General 
requests  Major-General  Gates  will  be  pleased  to 
call  upon  the  commanding  officers  of  brigades 
(who  are  previously  to  consult  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments)  and  fix  with  them  upon  the 
number  and  names  of  those  who  are  to  be  allowed 
to  suttle,  that  they  may  be  reported  to  the  Quar- 
termaster-General's office,  and  regularly  licensed. 
Any  person  presuming  to  retail  liquors  to  the  sol- 
diers without  such  license,  will  have  them  seized, 
and  confiscated  for  public  use,  and  their  houses, 
if  they  have  any,  instantly  pulled  down,  upon  con- 
viction before  the  field  officers  of  the  day,  who 
arc  authorized  and  directed  to  attend  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  order. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  November  27,  1782. 

The  Honorable  the  Congress  have  been  pleased 
to  pass  the  following  resolve  (November  12, 
1782): 

**  By  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

••Whereas,  no  provision  has  been  made  by 
Congress  for  the  Geographers  to  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States ;  therefore, 

ing  was  their  pastime.  They  committed  serious  depredations 
in  many  places,  and  were  sometimes  guilty  of  flagrant  crimes. 
Sometimes  they  would  rob  country  people  on  their  way  to 
camp  with  supplies.  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  use 
very  rigid  measures  to  break  up  what  had  become  a  system. 

*  This  was  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  the  day  still 
set  apart  by  the  head  of  the  nation  for  Thanksgiving  to  God 
for  various  mercies. 
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"Resolved  That  the  Geographer  to  the  main 
army  and  the  Geographer  to  the  Southern  depart- 
ment be  each  of  them  allowed  sixty  dollar*  per 
month,  three  rations  per  day,  forage  for  two 
saddle- horse*,  one  two-horse  covered  wagon,  six 
dollars  and  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  per  month  for  a 
servant,  for  whom  they  shall  be  entitled  to  draw 
one  ration  per  day,  and  the  clothing  allowed  to  a 
private  soldier.' 

"That  the  Assistant  Geographers,  if  such  offi- 
cers shall  be  judged  necessary  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  be  allowed  thirty  dollars  per  month,  one 
ration  per  day,  and  forage  for  one  saddle-horse. 

"  That  when  chain-bearers  shall  be  employed, 
not  being  soldiers,  they  shall  each  be  allowed  half 
a  dollar  per  day." 

To  morrow  being  Thanksgiving  Day,  a  gill  of 
West  India  rum  per  man  will  be  delivered  to  the 
troops. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  December  4,  1782. 

The  troops  composing  Major-General  St.  Clair's 
command  are  to  build  the  court-martial  room  and 
Judge-Advocate's  quarters  ;  those  of  Major-Gene 
ral  Howe's,  the  provost  guard  house,  the  officers' 
guard  room,  and  quarters  for  the  provost -marshal. 

The  Deputy-Quartermaster  will,  on  application, 
furnish  tools,  etc.,  and  show  the  ground  on  which 
the  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  His  plan  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  Orderly  Office.* 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  December  5,  1782. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  at  War  having 
been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  uniform  of  the 
American  Cavalry  and  Infantry  shall  in  future  be 
blue-ground,  with  red  facings  and  white  linings 
and  buttons,  the  General  gives  this  early  notice, 
that  provisions  may  be  made  accordingly  before 


1  At  th.it  time  there  was  no  Engineer  Corps  attached  to 
the  army.  Regularly  trained  engineer*  (mostly  French) 
were  employed  in  the  construction  of  fortifications.  The 
■'  Geographer"  answered,  in  his  functions,  to  the  Chief  of 
Topographical  Engineers,  whose  business  was  to  reconnoitre, 
and  make  olyiervation*  of  the  best  routes  for  the  army  through 
the  country,  lay  out  roads,  choose  eligible  places  for  camps, 
etc.,  etc. 

»  These  buildings  were  constructed  of  hewn  logs,  and 
lined  inside  with  rough  boards.  The  roofs  were  made  of 
scantling,  and  so  fitted  as  to  keep  out  the  rain  and  snow.  It 
was  a  mild  winter,  and  those  in  huts  were  very  comfortable. 
The  Hudson  River  was  not  closed  at  Newburgh  until  in 
January,  when  (on  the  6th)  the  lioals  were  taken  ont  of  the 
water  for  the  first  time. 


the  Army  shall  receive  their  clothing  for  the  pres- 
ent year;  the  Corps  of  Artillery  is  to  retain  its 
present  uniform,  and  the  Sappers  and  Miners  will 
have  the  same. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  December  25,  1782. 

The  General  highly  approves  the  proposals  made 
by  the  Rev.  Doctor  Evans  for  erecting  a  public 
building,'  and  consents  to  the  general  and  field- 
officers  meeting  to  determine  on  the  situation  and 
plans  for  it.  The  Doctor  therefore  requests  that 
those  who  are  desirous  of  promoting  so  useful  a 
scheme  will  be  pleased  to  meet  at  Major-General 
Gates's  quarters  to-morrow  rooming  at  ten  o'clock. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  3,  1783. 

The  Honorable  the  Congress  have  been  pleased 
to  pass  the  following  Ordinance : 
"An  Ordinance  for  amending  an  Ordinance  for 
regulating  the  Post-Office  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"  Whereas,  It  hath  been  represented  to  Con- 
gress since  passing  the  Ordinance  for  regulating 
the  Post-Office  of  the  United  States  ot  America, 
that  sundry  alterations  therein  and  additions 
thereto  are  necessary — 

' 1  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  and  it  is  hereby  ordained  by  authority 
of  the  same,  that  the  privilege  of  franking  letters 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  extended  to  the  In- 
spector.General,  the  Adjutant-General,  the  Di- 

1  The  building  was  erected,  and  it  was  known  as  Tie 
Tfmflr.  It  was  designed  for  the  triple  use  of  a  (kafttl  (vf 
the  army,  a  lodge  roem  for  the  fraternity  of  Freemasons,  of 
which  Washington  and  many  of  his  officers  were  members, 
and  a  hall  for  public  meetings.  It  was  constructed  on  the 
brow  of  a  gently-sloping  hill,  and  commanded  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Lower  Newburgh  Bay  and  the  lofty  mountains 
around.  Major  Burnet,  who  accompanied  Washington  when 
he  entered  the  city  of  New  York  on  its  evacuation  by  the 
British,  described  the  building  to  me  in  1851.  He  lived  in 
the  neigjtborbood.  It  was  made  of  rough  hewn  logs,  wo* 
an  oblong  square  in  form,  one  story  in  height,  a  door  in  the 
middle,  many  windows,  and  a  broad  roof.  The  windows 
were  square,  unglaied,  and  were  aU>ut  the  sue  of  port-boles 
in  an  old-fashioned  man-of-war.  There  was  a  small  gallery 
or  raised  platform  at  one  end,  for  speakers  and  presiding 
officers.  It  was  about  eighty  feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide. 
It  was  in  that  building  and  from  that  platform  that  Washing- 
ton, a  few  months  after  the  date  of  this  order,  addressed  the 
assembled  officers  of  the  army,  after  the  famous  seditious 
"  Newburgh  Addresses"  had  appeared.  His  fervid  appeal 
to  their  patriotism  nipped  mutiny  in  the  bod,  and  covered 
the  abettors  with  confusion  and  shame. 

• 
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rector  of  the  Hospitals,  the  Quartermaster-General, 
the  Commissary  of  Prisoners,  and  the  Paymaster- 
General  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  the  same  privilege  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
extended  to  the  officers  at  the  heads  of  the  like 
departments,  in  any  separate  army,  all  letters  to 
and  from  whom  on  public  business  shall  pass  free 
of  postage.    And  in  order  to  prevent  the  multi- 
plicity of  franks  becoming  too  burdensome  to  the 
public,   be   it   ordained,  and  it  is  hereby  or-' 
dained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  allow- 
ance not  exceeding  twenty  per  cent,  on  what 
would  be  the  postage  of  free  letters  if  they  were 
charged,  be  discontinued  ;  and  that  the  public  be 
charged  with  no  further  commissions  on  free  let- 
ters, though  they  contain  inclosures,  than  the 
officers  of  the  Post- Office  would  be  entitled  to  on 
the  postage  of  the  same  number  of  single  letters 
coming  the  same  distance. 

"And  be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid, 
that  the  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  the  8th  of 
October  last,  which  directs  the  Postmaster-General 
and  his  deputies  to  furnish  extraordinary  expresses, 
be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed." 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  6,  1783. 
A  subaltern,  sergeant,  corporal,  and  fifteen  pri- 
vates from  the  Fourth  Massachusetts  Regiment,  to 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  a  number  of  naval 
prisoners  of  war,  to  be  sent  from  West  Point,  and 
conduct  them  to  Philadelphia.1 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  17,  1783. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  the  General  communi- 
cates to  the  army  the  following  translation  of  a 
letter  he  received  yesterday  from  the  Minister  of 
France : 

"  To  his  Excellency  George  Washington,  and  the 

American  Army: 

"  Philadelphia,  10th  January,  1783. 

"Gentlemen,— His  Majesty  has  been  informed 
of  the  marks  of  joy  shown  by  the  American  army 
on  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,  and  it  has  given  him 
great  satisfaction  to  see  the  part  which  the  Ameri- 
can officers  and  soldiers  have  taken  in  that  happy 
event.' 


1  These  were  British  seamen  who  had  been  captured  on 
Lake  Champlain. 

1  See  American  Historical  Record,  Vol.  111.,  pages 
544.  S4S.  S46. 


"  The  King  has  ordered  me  to  make  known  to 
you  his  sensibility  on  this  occasion,  and  has  charged 
me  to  assure  the  American  Army,  and  the  General 
who  commands  it,  of  his  affection  and  particular 

esteem. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  respectful  at- 
tachment, General, 

"  Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
"  Le  Chevr.  de  la  Luzerne." 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  aa,  1783. 

The  death  of  Major-General  Lord  Stirling  hav- 
ing happened  at  such  a  distance  from  this  army 
that  his  funeral  could  not  be  attended  with  the 
military  honors  due  his  rank,*  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  however,  wishes,  as  a  testimony  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  his  Lordship,  that  the  general 
officers,  and  such  others  as  think  proper,  would 
go  into  mourning  one  month  on  the  occasion,  by 
wearing  a  crape  or  weed  during  that  time. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  23,  1783. 

The  evacuation  of  Charleston,4  and  the  total 
liberation  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  power 


J  William  Alexander,  I^jrd  Stirling,  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  was  horn  in  1726.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  for  three  years  was  the  private  secretary 
of  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts.  He  went  with  him 
to  England  in  1755,  when  Alexander  pressed  his  claim  to 
the  Earldom  of  Stirling,  of  which  he  was,  no  doubt,  the 
rightful  inheritor.  He  failed  in  law,  but  was  always  after- 
ward recognized,  in  America,  as  Lord  Stirling.  In  1  761  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Philip  Livingston,  and  with  that 
patriot  worked  for  the  republican  cause.  He  entered  the 
army  as  colonel  in  1775,  »"d  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the 
spring  of  1 776.  He  was  distinguished,  on  various  occasions, 
as  a  brave  and  useful  officer ;  and  in  1781  superseded  Stark 
in  the  command  in  the  North.  Afterward  he  was  in  New 
Jersey  a  while,  and  in  1782  he  was  again  transferred  to  the 
Northern  Department.  He  died  at  Albany,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1783,  in  the  fifty  seventh  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact  that,  at  dilfcrent  periods  during  the  war,  Lord  Stir- 
ling had  under  his  command  every  brigade  in  the  American 
army  excepting  those  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

«  The  evacuation  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  by  the 
British  troops,  took  place  on  the  14th  of  December,  1 782, 
The  news  had  been  on  the  way  between  Charleston  and 
Newburgh  forty  days.  Now  the  news  may  be  sent  over  the 
same  space  in  forty  seconds.  Leslie,  the  British  commander, 
had  leveled  the  fortifications  and  the  city,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th  embarked  his  army  at  Gadsden's  Wharf.  At 
eleven  o'clock  an  American  detachment  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  town ;  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
General  Greene  escorted  Governor  Mathews  and  other  civil 
officers  to  the  Town  Hall.    From  windows,  balconies,  and 
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of  the  enemy,  are  important  events,  of  which  the 
Commander-in-Chief  has  now  received  official  in- 
formation. It  is  with  heartfelt  satisfaction  he 
takes  an  early  opportunity  of  making  known,  and 
of  congratulating  the  army  on  the  favorable  pros- 
pects before  us.  The  enemy,  after  more  than 
seven  years'  war,  and  all  their  boasted  conquests, 
being  now  reduced  to  narrower  limits  and  weaker 
force  than  they  were  possessed  of  seven  years  ago. 

housetops,  the  troops  were  greeted  by  waving  handkerchiefs 
and  cries  of  "  Welcome  1"  The  British  squadron  (about 
three  hundred  sail)  crossed  the  bar  before  sunset,  and  soon 
disappeared  in  far  distance.  It  was  the  best  omen  of  peace 
the  Americans  had  yet  seen. 


The  Commander-in-Chief  thinks  there  could 
not  be  a  more  proper  occasion  than  this  epocha  to 
express  the  sense  he  entertains  of  the  exalted 
merits  of  the  troops  which  have  been  employed  in 
the  Southern  Department ;  the  extraordinary 
abilities,  bravery,  and  prudence  displayed  by 
Major-General  Greene  in  conducting  the  opera- 
tions ;  the  patient  virtue  and  invincible  fortitude 
exhibited  by  the  officers  and  men  in  seconding  his 
efforts,  amidst  innumerable  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships, through  a  long  and  severe  contest  against 
superior  numbers,  will  entitle  them  all  to  the  gra- 
titude of  their  countrymen,  the  applause  of  the 
present  age,  and  the  admiration  of  posterity. 


THE  OLD  MEETING-HOUSE. 

By  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 


THEY  all  are  passing  from  the  land, 
Those  churches  old  and  gray, 

In  which  our  fathers  used  to  stand, 
In  years  gone  by,  to  pray  ; 

They  never  knelt,  these  stern,  strong 

Who  worshiped  at  our  altars  then. 

No ;  all  that  e'en  the  semblance  bore 

Of  Popedom  on  its  face 
Our  fathers,  like  the  men  of  yore, 

Spurned  from  the  holy  place ; 
They  bowed  the  heart  alone  in  prayer, 
And  worshiped  God  thus  sternly  there. 

And  there  was  one  my  mind  recalls. 

Where,  when  a  little  child, 
I  marked  with  awe  its  timbered  walls. 

And  breathed  all  fresh  and  wild 
Such  prayers  as  reach  the  holy  throne 
From  childhood's  trusting  lips  alone. 

It  was  a  church,  low-built  and  square, 
With  belfry  perched  on  high, 

And  no  unseemly  carving  there, 
To  shock  the  pious  eye ; 

That  belfry  was  a  modest  thing, 

In  which  a  bell  was  meant  to  swing  : 

I  say  was  meant,  for  never  there 
Church-going  bell  was  heard  ; 

No  long-drawn  peal  to  call  to  prayer 
Disturbed  the  forest  bird ; 

The  wiad  through  its  small  arches  rung. 

But  never  there  a  bell  was  hung. 


Through  coarse,  gray  plaster  might  be  seen 

Oak  timbers  large  and  strong, 
And  those  who  reared  them  must  have 

Stout  men  when  they  were  young  ; 
For  oft  I've  heard  my  grandsirc  speak 
How  men  were  growing  lank  and  weak. 

The  frosts  of  ninety  years  have  past 

Upon  his  kingly  head ; 
He  seems  a  fine  old  relic  cast 

From  days  that  long  have  fled ; 
Alas !  that  he  should  see  the  day 
That  tore  these  oaken  planks  away ! 

His  heart  was  twined,  I  do  believe. 

Round  every  rafter  there ; 
For  memory  loved  a  web  to  weave 

Of  all  the  young  and  fair 
Who  gathered  there  with  him  to  pray 
For  many  a  long,  long  Sabbath-day. 

He  saw  again  his  youthful  bride— 
His  brown-haired  boys  once  more 

All  walked  demurely  side  by  side 
As  in  the  days  of  yore. 

Alas !  these  boys  are  old  and  gray, 

And  she  has  passed  from  earth  away. 

It  stood,  like  many  a  country  church, 

Upon  a  spacious  green, 
Whence  style  and  bye-path  go  in  search 

Of  cot  the  hills  between. 
The  rudest  boor  that  turf  would  spare, 
And  turn  aside  his  team  with  care. 
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I  smile,  with  no  sarcastic  smile, 

As  I  each  group  review 
That  came  by  many  a  long,  long  mile 

In  garments  fresh  or  new ; 
The  Sunday  dreas-rthe  Sunday  air, 
The  thorough-greased,  sleek  Sunday  hair. 

The  straight,  stiff  walk,  in  Sunday  suit, 
The  squeak  of  bran-new  shoe; 

The  solemn  air  of  man  and  brute, 
As  each  the  season  knew ; 

The  conscious  look,  as  passed  the  maid 

The  swains  collected  in  the  shade. 


The  women  entered  straight  the  doo.. 

And  gossip  fast  within ; 
The  elders  on  town-matters  free, 

Nor  deem  it  deadly  sin ; 
And  now  the  Pxstor,  grave  and  slow, 
Up  the  broad  aisle  is  seen  to  go. 


Down  drop  the  urchins  from  the  seat, 

The  groups  disperse  around  ; 
l'cw  doors  are  slamm'd,  and  gathering  feet 

Give  out  a  busy  sound  ; 
The  sounding-pipe  and  viol-string 
With  sudden  hush  have  ceased  to  ring. 

I  do  remember  with  what  awe 

That  pulpit  filled  mine  eye. 
As  through  the  balusters  I  saw 

The  sounding-  board  on  high  ! 
These  balusters !  a  childish  crime — 
I've  squeaked  them  loud  in  sermon  timet 


That  sounding  board  !  to  me  it  \ 

A  cherub  poised  on  high — 
A  solemn  mystery,  I  deemed. 

Concealed  from  vulgar  eye ; 
And  that  grim  pastor,  wrapt  in  prayer, 
Looked  doubly  awful,  praying  there. 

I  see  it  all  again;  once  more 

That  lengthened  prayer  I  hear — 

I  see  the  child's  foot  kick  the  door, 
And  all  the  mother's  fear  ; 

And  that  long,  knotty  sermon  too. 

My  grandsire  listened  all  quite  through. 

But  as  it  deeper  grew  and  deep. 

He  always  used  to  rise — 
He  would  not,  like  the  women, .sleep. 

But  stood  with  fixed  eyes, 
And  look  intent  upon  the  floor. 
And  heard  each  dark  point  o'er  and  o'er. 


Hard  thinkers  were  they,  these  old  men- 

And  patient,  too,  I  ween; 
Long  words,  and  knotty  questions  then 

Hut  made  our  fathers  keen. 
How  clear  election  dogmas  grew  ! 
rVcdcstination  lucid  too ! 

But  all  these  things  have  past  away— 

Our  abstruse  Thinkers  too; 
Old  Churches,  with  their  walls  of  gray. 

Must  yield  to  something  new. 
Pigmy  cathedrals,  white  and  neat, 
Of  clapboards  made,  the  ! 


And  stern  old  men  with  hearts  of  oak 

Their  btd-room  pews  must  quit, 
And,  like  degenerate,  common  folk, 

In  cushioned  slip  must  sit ; 
'Twas  sacrilege  most  monstrous,  vile. 
To  tear  away  that  oaken  pile ! 

'Twas  sound  in  every  joint  and  sill, 

I've  heard  my  grandsire  say ; 
And  heard  they  worked,  with  right  good  will. 

To  tear  its  planks  away. 
Young  men  were  they,  who  little  cared 
How  old  men  felt,  how  old  men  fared. 


Aye,  pull  them  down,  as  well  ye  may, 

These  Altars  stern  and  old  ; 
They  speak  of  men  long  passed  away. 

Whose  ashes  now  are  cold ; 
Men  of  heroic  mould  and  mind. 
Of  Luther  and  the  Cromwell  kind. 

And  they  reproach  you  with  their  might. 
The  pious,  proud,  and  free— 

The  wise  in  council,  brave  in  fight, 
Who  never  crooked  the  knee. 

Like  sycophants,  for  pelf  or  place. 

And  scarce  to  God  for  His  dear  grace. 


Then  pull  them  down,  and  rear  on  high 
New  fangled,  painted  things, 

For  these  but  mock  the  modem  eye, 
The  past  around  them  rings. 

Then  pull  them  down,  and  upward  rear 

A  pile  like  those  that  worship  here ; 

Not  stem  and  simple,  like  the  race 

Now  passing  fast  away ; 
But  painted,  varnished  thing*  in  place. 

Like  those  that  come  to  pray— 
Who  keep  the  outward  form  with  leal, 
Forget  the  heart,  but  learn  to  kneel. 
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Alpine  pam,  which  descend* 
over  the  ridge  of  the  moan- 
tjun  rha>n,  through  the  Fleim- 
ter  Thai  to  Cavalese. 

Over  ths  past  I  had  deter- 
mmed  to  ride  to  Cavalese. 
and  thence  to  Predazzo.  that 
I  rmsfht  rm(  the  Fassa  Thai. 
v>  r  e lebrated  through  the  geo- 
logic and  geognostic  re- 
•earrhes  of  Leopold  roo 
ft**  h  The  post  -coach,  to 
whwh  three  horses  were  har- 
nessed, Hood  be  (ore  the  door  of  the  "  Crown 
Hotel."  It  was  a  small  vehicle,  clean,  bat  as  un- 
comfortable a*  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  The 
stagecoaches  in  use  among  the  mountaineers  of 
South  Tyrol  are,  if  powible,  still  worse  than  those 
of  North  and  Middle  Tyrol,  their  coach-builders 
being  versed,  to  an  incredible  degree,  in  the  art 
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xr  mfcn^  -tunap  naannfivtabfe.  When  one  finds 
i-.Tomeu  a  a  T»rokae  coach,  he  can  neither  stretch 
mr  in  e^s  n  rise  arrimary  manner,  nor  raise  his 
head  to  the  usual  height ;  the 
sear  a  a  narrow  rack-like 
inch ;  the  back,  a  rough 
board.  And  when,  after  a 
painful  journey,  one  en- 
deavors to  climb  out,  he  seeks 
n  vara  for  a  convenient  step 
to  isksC  ha  descent.  Of  such 
eouau anion  was  the  vehicle 
which  was  to  carry  me  from 
Neumarkt  to  Cavalese.  When 
will  these  people  think  of 
h"'WKtlg  better  and  more 
comfortable  coaches? 

Fifteen  years  ago,  when  I 
traveled  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Tyrol,  they  were  not  a 
wbrt  more  uncomfortable  than 
to  day. 

The  journey  to  Cavalese 
was  to  occupy  about  six  hours. 
Ac  last,  long  after  the  time 
fixed  for  departure,  the  coach 
started  slowly  on  its  way;  I, 
as  one  of  its  fortunate  passen- 
gers, sat  with  drawn-up  legs 
and  bowed  head  on  the  rough 
bench  of  the  coupe.  Inside, 
children  were  crying,  and 
various  tuneful  dialects  arose, 
in  which  the  German  language 
was  quite  lost.  Bat  I  was  consoled  in  my  trouble 
by  the  splendid  noon-day  sunshine,  and  by  the 
outlook  into  the  rich  vine-clad  valley,  over 
whose  western  mountain  wall  the  pass  climbed. 
Little  hills,  of  various  forms,  here  and  there, 
raising  their  stony  heads  above  the  rich  verdure, 
were  relieved  by  its  fresh  green,  by  clusters 
of  white  houses,  and  by  blue  streamlets,  in 
whose  waters  the  flashing  sunbeams  danced 
and  sparkled.    Above  me,  on  the  green  moun- 
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tain  top,  appeared  a  considerable  village,  from 
whose  centre  arose  a  Gothic  church.  In  an 
easterly  dircctiou,  high  over  the  village,  stood  an 
old  castle  on  a  grass-covered  knob.  The  driver, 
who  had  climbed  down  from  his  box  to  relieve  the 
horses  in  their  laborious  work,  said,  in  reply  to 
my  question:  "That  village  is  called  Montan; 
that  castle  is  the  Castle  Enn.  It  has  stood  a  long 
time,  and  belonged  to  a  Venetian  lord." 

Now,  in  the  depths  of  the  valley  below,  a  large 
village  appeared,  and  the  pass  began  to  climb  over 
the  hills.  Powder  and  masonry  had  here  marie 
the  road.  After  a 
few  minutes  the  view 
of  the  valley  was  cut 
off  by  green  knobs, 
overlooked  by  the 
rocky  summit  of  the 
mountain.  The  pass 
led  over  the  tops  of 
the  grassy  hills  I  had 
seen  from  beneath, 
bringing  us  quite 
near  the  garden  wall 
of  Castle  Enn,  whose 
green  modern  lat- 
tices contrasted 
strangely  with  the 
old  masonry. 

Our  poor  pole- 
horses  now  had  to 
begin  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  greater  part 
of  their  daily  task, 
the  third  animal  be- 
ing unhooked,  and 

led  back  to  Neumarkt,  while  they  were  obliged  to 
drag  the  heavy  coach  on  to  Cavalese. 

From  Cattle  Enn  the  pass  still  slowly  ascended 
in  great  curves  on  the  mountain's  back.  The 
nearer  country  was  partly  a  rich  meadow  land,  and 
partly  covered  with  young,  leafy  forest  trees. 
Sometimes  the  view  would  open  again  into  the 
green  plain  of  the  Fleimser  Thai,  but  only  to  be 
lost  in  a  moment  in  the  shades  of  the  forest. 

Presently  a  halt  was  made  before  a  solitary 
house,  to  give  a  quarter  hour's  rest,  and  a  scanty 
ration  of  hay  to  the  martyr  horses.  To  the  hun- 
gry travelers  this  house  could  furnish  only  dry, 
very  badly  baked  bread,  schnapps,  and  beer.  If 
it  stood  on  a  pass  in  Switzerland  as  grand  and 


View  Near  Predazzu  bv  Moonlight. 


important  as  is  the  one  through  the  Fleimser  Thai, 
what  comfort  it  would  offer  to  the  wayfarer. 
While  traveling  in  this  country,  I  involuntarily 
think  of  the  Spanish  Ventas,  and  the  high  passes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Sierra  Morena,  but 
the  kindness  and  amiability  1  foui\d  in  the  in- 
habitants of  these  secluded  places  I  have  sought 
for  in  vain  in  the  Tyrol. 

For  half  an  hour  the  scenery  remained  the  same, 
then  the  pass  again  took  on  its  earlier  character. 
The  green  meadows  were  replaced  by  sterile  hills, 
and  the  fresh,  bright-leaved  trees  by  a  forest  of 

gloomy  firs;  in  long 
curves  the  pass 
crawled  up  the  brown 
back  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  sweat  - 
covered  horses  pant- 
ed; the  driver  walked 
swearing  by  the  side 
of  the  coach;  the 
passengers  expressed 
themselves  about  the 
heartless  exactions 
put  upon  the  poor 
animals  by  their 
masters,  as  I  had  al- 
ready done  two  hours 
earlier;  every  hun- 
dred steps  a  halt 
was  made  to  give 
breath  to  the  horses. 
At  last,  about  five 
o'clock,  we  reached 
the  highest  point  of 
the  pass.  A  tall, 
white  building,  surrounded  by  groups  of  gloomy 
trees,  arose  on  the  lonely  plateau.  This  was  our 
relay  station,  and  two  lank  horses  took  the  places 
of  those  which  had  brought  us  thus  far. 

From  here  we  immediately  began  to  descend. 
In  long  windings  the  pass  swung  itself  down  into 
the  green  deep,  over  which  the  first  light  shadows  of 
the  twilight  lay.  Lightly  the  horses  trotted  down- 
wards, the  heavy  coach  nearly  rolling  of  itself 
upon  their  heels.  Yet  another  hour,  and  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  castellated  church,  arising  from  a 
round  mountain  top.  At  the  base  of  the  knob 
stood  the  ruins  of  the  village  of  Castello,  which 
had  lately  been  destroyed  by  fire.  Once  more  the 
pass  swung  itself  around  the  hillside,  and  after  an- 
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other  half  hour's  drive  brought  us  into  the  market- 
place of  Cavalese,  the  chief  town  of  the  valley 
through  which  I  had  ridden  since  mid  day. 

Cavalese  is  a  place  of  decidedly  Italian  character 
in  both  people  and  architecture.  The  small,  high 
Tyrolese  houses,  with  their  peculiar  archways  and 
projections,  are  here  replaced  by  large,  stately 
edifices  of  modern  Italian  style,  tasteful  balconies 
and  latticed  windows  being  among  their  most 
striking  features.  The  streets  are  broad  and  light, 
and  arc  intersected  by  wide,  cheerful  squares. 
What  a  contrast  to  Neumarkt,  through  whose  nar- 
row, gloomy  streets  I  had  ridden  six  hours  before  ! 
Cavalese  has  one  fine  old  church,  a  work  of  native 
art ;  near  a  second  one  of  more  modern  style 
stands  a  campanile  of  genuine  Italian  architecture. 
I  was  again  in  Italy.  The  deep-dyed  Italian  even- 
ing sky,  illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  sinking 
sun,  was  again  over  m:.  The  buildings,  the  church, 
the  square,  the  form  and  features  of  the  people, 
brought  Italy  before  me  again  on  all  sides.  The 
mountain  separated  me  from  the  German  Tyrol. 

The  noise  and  confusion  in  the  great  square 
where  the  coach  discharged  its  passengers  and  lug- 
gage were  also  of  a  genuine  Italian  character.  By 
the  dozen  the  townspeople  of  all  ages  gathered 
around  the  coach  to  inspect  the  travelers.  When 
they  heard  that  I  wanted  a  conveyance  to  Pre- 
dazzo, a  half-dozen  men  hastened  to  assure  me  that 
my  wish  could  not  be  gratified  that  day,  and  en- 
deavored to  drag  me  and  my  luggage  into  their 
inns,  while  another  half-dozen  offered  to  furnish 
me  horses  and  wagons,  each  one  demanding  the 
highest  price,  and  magnifying  the  distance  between 
Cavalese  and  Predazzo.  I  was  too  familiar  with 
all  these  manoeuvres  for  cheating  the  traveler  to 
be  for  one  moment  misled,  and  so  let  my  trunk 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  coach,  and  went  into  a 
hotel  on  the  corner  of  the  square  without  in  any 
way  troubling  myself  about  the  continuation  of  my 
journey.  This  is  the  only  way  to  come  to  terms 
without  being  robbed,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  one's  good  humor. 

The  stout  landlady  set  before  me  well- roasted 
veal,  Parmesan  cheese  and  an  unpleasant  red  wine 
for  supper.  As  I  ordered  strong  coffee,  and  said 
that  my  journey  was  not  by  any  means  to  be  de- 
ferred, all  attempts  at  inducing  me  to  remain  in 
her  inn  were  given  up,  and  she  proposed  to  furnish 
me  a  horse  and  wagon  immediately.  We,  of 
course,  fell  to  bargaining,  and  in  half  an  h»ur  I  rat- 
tled out  of  the  town  in  the  evening  darkness.  My 


conveyance  wasdrawn  by  a  strong  horse,  and ,  though 
small,  was,  by  way  of  exception,  comfortable. 

The  driver  told  me  his  name  was  Giuseppe,  and 
that  he  was  the  house-servant  of  the  hotel,  and  he 
began  to  tell  me  of  all  the  servants  and  postiUons 
and  post,- horse  keepers  of  the  Fassa  Thai.  During 
this  the  wagon  rolled  on  towards  its  destination 
over  a  quite  level  road.  After  a  half-hour  the  full 
moon  showed  itself  behind  the  dark  mountain 
lying  west  of  Cavalese.  Slowly  it  arose  in  the 
dark  blue  heavens,  casting  long  rays  of  silvery 
light  over  the  green  bottom  of  the  valley,  over  the 
red  porphyry  hills,  and  over  the  white,  ghostly  dolo- 
mite peaks  which  encompass  the  valley  from  Cavalese 
to  Predazzo.  Millions  of  stars  began  to  shine  and 
sparkle  above  me,  appearing  and  disappearing  as 
the  clouds  floated  lightly  by.  The  features  of  the 
country  and  the  tints  of  the  evening  had  been 
Italian  ever  since  I  had  climbed  over  the  moun- 
tain's jack.  The  night  also  now  wrapped  itself 
in  a  southern  mantle,  in  which  were  interwoven 
the  sparklings  of  the  stars  and  the  glimmerings  of 
the  moonlight ;  and  the  little  hamlets  through 
which  we  passed  continued  to  show  the  genuine 
Italian  stamp. 

"Tesero,"  said  the  driver,  interrupting  himself 
in  a  picture  of  the  one  eyed  postmaster  of  Pre- 
dazzo, who  had  also  been  house-servant,  and  had 
afterwards  been  advanced  to  postilion,  and  finally 
to  his  present  office.  A  quarter-hour  later  we 
trotted  through  Ziano,  and  then  over  fine  stone 
bridges  spanning  a  foaming  mountain  torrent. 
Now  on  the  right  hand  the  view  opened  into  a 
deep,  narrow  valley,  encompassed  by  mighty  moun- 
tains. "  Through  that  valley  the  high  road  to 
Primicro  and  to  Italy  passes,"  said  Giuseppe. 
Then  pointing  to  the  moonlit  summit  he  exclaimed, 
"  The  Eima  dolla  Pala." 

Another  quarter-hour  and  we  halted  in  the  mar- 
ket-place of  Predazzo,  before  an  inn  which  Giu- 
seppe assured  me  was  the  best  one  the  town 
afforded. 

As  an  exception,  the  chamber  to  which  I  was 
shown  for  the  night  contained  a  stove,  but  no  fire. 
There  was  nothing  left  for  supper,  and  my  room 
was  so  thoroughly  cold  (  it  being  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber) that  to  keep  myself  from  freezing  I  drank 
some  chocolate  by  the  kitchen  hearth.  Tnat  night 
I  dreamed  of  the  "  Rosengarten"  of  the  Fassa  Thai, 
to  which  I  should  journey  to-morrow  by  the  favor 
of  the  postmaster  who  had  been  house  servant  and 
postilion. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of "  Broken  to  Harness"  "  Kissing  the  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 


CHAPTER  X.     A  BARGAIN. 

Captain  Stcdley  arose  with  a  heavy  heart  on 
the  morning  after  the  detective's  visit  to  Loddon- 
ford,  and  the  subsequent  conversation  with  Heath. 
He  had  undertaken  a  task,  the  performance  of 
which  would  be  attended  with  enormous  difficulty, 
even  if  it  could  be  carried  through  at  all ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  to  himself  that  re- 
cent events  had  had  a  considerable  effect  on  him, 
and  that  his  nerve  was  nothing  like  so  steady  as  it 
had  been.  A  kind  of  pity  and  a  gentler  feeling 
than  he  had  known  for  many  years  had  lately 
sprung  up  within  him,  when  his  thoughts  turned 
towards  his  daughter,  whose  life,  never  from  the 
first  an  easy  or  a  happy  one,  was  now  overshadowed 
by  the  dreadful  secret  of  which  she  had  become 
the  unwilling  possessor,  and  which,  so  far  as  her 
father  could  see,  must  leave  its  blight  upon  her 
forever. 

Meantime,  the  captain  could  not  avoid  paying  a 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  cleverness  with  which 
Heath  had  found  the  only  clue  by  which  they 
could  be  extricated  from  the  difficulty,  and  his  re- 
cognition of  this  cleverness  was  not  the  less  sincere 
when  he  perceived,  as  he  did  on  reflection,  that 
the  means  to  be  used  were  far  more  beneficial  to 
his  accomplice  than  to  himself.  As  Heath  with 
cynical  frankness  had  jiointed  out,  it  was  his  life 
which  would  be  endangered  by  Anne's  evidence, 
which  would  prove  that  the  captain  was  an  unwill- 


ing and  unconscious  accessory,  whose  connection 
with  the  crime  would  probably  be  sufficiently 
punished  by  a  light  sentence  of  imprisonment  or 
penal  servitude.  Nor  would  the  captain  be  re- 
lieved from  any  pecuniary  burden  by  his  daughter's 
marriage,  not  even  from  the  necessity  of  support- 
ing her.  Heath  had  been  perfectly  clear  in  letting 
it  be  understood  that  his  marriage  was  merely  a 
matter  of  business  necessity  for  him,  and  that 
Anne  would  be  free  to  follow  her  own  fancies,  so 
soon  as  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  give  evidence 
against  him.  The  captain  knew  his  friend  too  well 
to  imagine  that  he  would  for  a  moment  consent  to 


be  burdened  with  a  wife,  unless  she  brought  him 
fortune  or  position  ;  and  he  saw  plainly  that  for 
the  future  he  and  his  daughter  must  live  together, 
as  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  constant 
watch  should  be  kept  upon  her  movements,  and 
an  immediate  veto  placed  upon  any  undesirable 
acquaintance  which  she  might  be  inclined  to  form. 

"  It  won't  be  so  bad  for  me,"  the  captain  argued 
to  himself;  "we  shall  leave  this  infernal  hole, 
with  all  its  horrible  associations,  and  make  straight 
for  the  continent,  where  we  can  make  sure  of 
bright  skies  and  cheap  living,  and  where  one  finds 
agreeable  manners  and  pleasant  faces,  instead  of 
that  insular  superciliousness  with  which  any  person 
having  under  three  thousand  a  year  is  greeted  here. 
It  will  be  very  agreeable  to  have  some  one  to  talk 
to  in  the  morning,  and  to  walk  with  when  I  take 
my  constitutional,  and  women  have  a  knack  of 
managing  manors  so  that  they  can  give  an  air  of 
comfort  even  to  the  dreariest  foreign  lodging  ;  but 
it  will  be  dull  work  for  Anne,  desperate  dull  work. 
She  must  be  called  Mrs.  Heath,  and  I  must 
give  out  that  she  is  a  widow,  I  suppose  ;  but 
how  she  will  manage  to  get  through  her  life,  I 
have,  I  declare,  not  the  remotest  idea.  However, 
that  is  her  look-out,  and  not  mine.  I  have  got 
quite  enough  to  do  to  attend  to  myself,  and  the 
first  and  most  unpleasant  task  of  all  is  to  break  this 
business  to  her." 

On  entering  his  daughter's  room,  the  captain 
found  the  patient  quieter  and  more  composed  than 
she  had  been  since  the  first  day  of  her  illness. 
Her  skin  was  cooler  and  more  moist,  and  her  eyes 
had  lost  the  wildncss  which  had  lately  character- 
ized their  expression  ;  altogether,  her  father  con- 
sidered her  to  be  in  a  tolerably  tranquil  frame  of 
mind,  and  able  to  bear  his  intelligence. 

When  he  had  sent  away  the  nurse  to  get  a  little 
much-needed  rest,  he  seated  himself  by  the  bed- 
side, and  after  a  few  preliminary  words  as  to  her 
state  of  health,  said,  "  I  am  glad  you  feel  yourself 
better,  as  there  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  must 
talk  to  you,  and  which  admits  of  no  delay.  Mr. 
Heath  was  here  yesterday." 
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"Oh  father,"  cried  Anne,  "spare  me  any  men- 
tion of  that  fearful  man  !  Though  my  senses  have 
been  wandering,  he  has  been  ever  present  in  my 
mind,  always  acting  as  my  evil  influence,  and  now, 
directly  I  awake,  his  is  the  first  name  I  hear." 

"I  would  not  enter  on  the  subject,  Anne,  if  it 
were  not  absolutely  necessary,"  said  her  father, 
"  but  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Mr.  Heath  was  here 
yesterday,  and  with  him  a  detective  officer." 

"Father!"  cried  Anne,  springing  up  in  her 
bed. 

"  Compose  yourself,  mydear,"said  the  captain ; 
"there  is  no  immediate  cause  for  alarm,  though, 
unless  our  precautions  are  prompt  and  sufficient, 
the  worst  consequences  may  ensue." 

"  What  brought  them  here— what  discoveries 
have  they  made?"  asked  Anne,  aghast. 

"They  have  not  discovered  much  at  present," 
said  the  captain  ;  "  but  they  have  hit  upon  a  clue 
which  might  be  dangerous.  It  seems  that — that 
— that  unfortunate  young  man  was  in  love  with  you, 
and  wrote  you  a  letter  declaring  his  passion,  and 
asked  to  have  the  answer  from  your  own  lips  on 
the  day  when — when  he  came  down  here." 

Anne's  pale  cheeks  were  instantly  suffused  with 
a  burning  flush. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?"  she  asked.  "  He 
would  have  told  no  one,  I  know ;  and  his  letter 
has  never  been  out  of  my  possession." 

"  The  draft  of  that  letter  was  found  by  the 
police  in  the  drawer  of  a  writing-table  at  Danby's 
lodgings,  and  from  it  they  have  obtained  an  idea 
that  he  was  coming  to  see  you  on  that  fatal  day. 
So  they  are  anxious  to  ask  you  whether  he  came, 
why  he  did  come,  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

"Father,"  said  Anne,  raising  herself  on  her 
elbow,  and  speaking  earnestly,  "if  I  am  ques- 
tioned, I  shall  speak  the  truth.  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say  now  that  I  had  for  Walter  Danby  a  feeling 
such  as  I  had  never  had  for  any  one  before,  and, 
when  I  think  that  it  was  owing  to  his  having  come 
to  see  me,  to  plead  his  cause  with  me,  and  to  ask 
me  to  become  Ins  wife,  that  he  met  his  fearful  fate, 
my  blood  boils  within  me,  and  my  infinite  desire 
for  vengeance  is  not  to  be  appeased  I  Yes,  if  I  am 
questioned,  I  shall  speak  the  truth." 

"  What !"  cried  the  captain,  in  a  loud  key,  his 
emotion  getting  the  betterof  his  prudence.  "  Don't 
you  recollect  the  conversation  we  had  three  or  four 
days  ago,  when  you  promised  me  you  would  forego 
these  ideas  of  vengeance  ?" 


"  I  promised  you  I  would  not  denounce  that 
man,  nor  would  I  j  but,  if  suspicion  is  thrown  upon 
him  by  other  means — if  the  hand  of  Providence 
moves,  as  it  will,  I  know,  in  this  affair,  and  I  am 
asked  what  I  know  about  it— I  shall  speak  the 
truth." 

"  And,  by  your  evidence,  condemn  me  at  the 
same  time,"  said  the  captain,  doggedlv. 

"No,  father,  no!"  cned  Anne.'  "I  will 
appeal  to  the  judges ;  I  will  tell  them  all  I  •  * 
The  very  fact  that  I  am  giving  my  evidence  truth- 
fully, and  for  the  sake  of  justice,  will  have  weight 
with  them ;  and  I  will  tell  them  that  you  were 
innocent  of  this  horrible  crime ;  ignorant  that  it 
was  about  to  be  committed  ;  impotent  to  prevent 
it.  They  will  listen  to  me,  father;  and,  while 
judgment  falls  upon  the  guilty,  you  will  be 
spared." 

"  You  think  so  now,  and  you  mean  well,  Anne, 
I  know,"  said  the  captain  ;  "but  the  programme 
that  you  have  prescribed  for  yourself  is  not  very 
likely  to  be  carried  out.  Even  if  you  said  what 
you  propose  to  say,  and  they  listened  to  you— 
which  they  would  not  do — it  would  have  no  effect. 
But  the  real  fact  is,  that  in  cross-examination  by  a 
clever  lawyer,  you  would  be  frightened  and  bullied ; 
the  meaning  of  your  words  would  be  distorted,  and 
my  fate  would  be  sealed.  You  would  have  your 
vengeance  then;  but  it  is  for  you  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  somewhat  dearly  bought 
at  the  price  of  your  father's  degradation  I" 

"I  suppose  you  arc  right,"  said  Anne,  sadly. 
"  They  used  to  call  me  strong-minded  at  school ; 
but  I  have  lost  what  little  nerve  I  had ;  I  should 
soon  be  broken  down.  It  would  be  better  that  I 
should  not  give  my  evidence  at  all." 

"  But,  my  good  girl,  you  donot  seem  to  under- 
stand that  they  will  make  you  give  your  evidence," 
said  the  captain,  sharply.  "The  police  are 
aware  of  the  existence  of  this  letter,  and  desire  to 
question  you  concerning  it.  It  was  only  by  plead- 
ing your  illness,  and  getting  Dr.  Blatherwick  to 
back  me  up,  that  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  delay." 

"Could  we  not  get  away  from  here?"  said 
Anne,  eagerly.  "  Go  abroad  somewhere,  where 
we  could  not  be  found  ?" 

"If  we  did  that,"  said  the  captain,  "  I  might 
just  as  well  print  a  confession  in  the  newspaper, 
and  deliver  myself  up  at  the  nearest  police-station. 
The  fact  of  our  running  away  would  immediately 
draw  the  attention  of  the  authorities  upon  us,  and, 
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with  these  confounded  extradition  treaties,  there 
is  scarcely  a  place  in  Europe  to  which  it  would  be 
safe  to  make  one's  way.  No  ;  there  is  only  one 
chance  of  securing  ray  safety,  and  that  is  in  your 
hands." 

"  Will  you  name  it,  father?"  said  Anne,  lying 
back  in  her  bed  and  closing  her  eyes. 

"  It  is  one  which — I  do  not  attempt  to  disguise 
it  from  you — will  involve  a  sacrifice  on  your  part, 
equivalent,  almost,  to  that  of  your  life.  It  will 
only  be  by  thinking  over  the  incalculable  advan- 
age  to  me — the  difference,  indeed,  between  my 
ending  my  days  in  prison  or  passing  them  with 
you— that  you  will  be  able  to  force  yourself  to 
consent  to  it ;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  what 
I  have  mentioned  is  the  issue  at  stake,  neither 
more  or  less." 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do?" 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  the  captain,  with  many 
signs  of  trepidation,  "  the  great  point  to  be  man- 
aged is  to  prevent  your  evidence  being  given  at 
all ;  for  so  sure  as  your  voice  was  heard  in  a  court 
of  justice  Heath  would  be  hanged,  and  I  am  so 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  him  that  an  almost 
equally  unpleasant  fate  would  await  me.  The 
proposition  which  you  made  just  now  of  running 
away,  is,  as  I  have  shown  to  you,  impossible  to  be 
carried  out ;  but  there  is  a  position  in  which  your 
lips  would  be  sealed  forever,  legally  sealed,  mind, 
so  that  the  law  must  abide  by  its  own  work  and 
dare  not  ask  you  to  compromise  yourself  and 
others." 

"What  is  that  position?"  asked  Anne,  with  a 
sigh,  her  eyes  still  closed. 

"That  of  wife  to  the  accused  person,  when 

"Oh,  my  God  1"  One  short,  sharp,  cry  of 
agony ;  then  a  long  moan  of  despair,  her  arms 
spread  wildly  out  before  her,  and  her  face  buried 
in  her  pillow. 

"  I  told  you  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
which  was  required,"  said  the  captain,  speaking 
hurriedly,  "but  it  is  the  only  way.  A  wife  can- 
not be  called  upon  to  give  evidence  against  her 
husband,  and  if  you  were  once  Heath's  wife  all 
possibility  of  our  conviction  would  be  removed." 

She  raised  her  head  from  the  pillow  and  turned 
around  upon  him.    There  were  no  traces  of  tears 

on  her  face,  the  expression  of  which  was  stern  and 

*  *■  -- 
aenant. 

"This  is  the  result  of  your  plotting  and  cabal- 


ling," she  said,  with  scornful  emphasis;  "this  is 
the  scheme  which  your  accomplice  —  bolder, 
prompter,  and  more  resourceful  than  you — has 
proposed  as  a  solution  of  the  dangerous  difficulty 
in  which  he  finds  himself.  You  might  well  say  that 
the  sacrifice  which  you  proposed  to  me  was  great, 
so  great  that  I  wonder  that  you  should  have  dared  to 
suggest  it — should  have  dared,  I  say!  Was  it  not 
enough  to  dispel  all  illusions,  as  you  did  a  few 
days  since,  by  telling  me  what  your  manner  of  life 
had  been,  but  that  you  should  make  yourself  the 
mouthpiece  of  this  man,  and  ask  me  deliberately 
to  blight  the  remainder  of  my  life,  and  destroy 
any  hope  of  future  happiness  on  earth?  Do  you 
know  what  you  are  asking  me  to  do  ?  To  marry 
a  murderer,  whose  hand  is  yet  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  one  man  who  ever  addressed  loving 
words  to  me,  the  only  man  who  ever  seemed  to 
appreciate  and  pity  my  forlorn  position;  and  I 
am  to  do  this,  I,  still*  comparatively  a  young  girl, 
to  condemn  myself  to  hopeless  misery — for  what — ? 
to  save  this  man  whom  I  would  willingly  see 
trembling  on  the  gallows.  Not  I,  indeed  ;  the 
law  must  take  its  course  without  any  interference 
of  mine." 

"  The  law  must  take  its  course  on  me,  too,  I 
suppose,"  said  Studley,  sullenly,  "  for  all  you 
would  care."  He  had  been  sitting  in  mute  astonish- 
ment at  his  daughter's  outbreak,  and  now,  when 
he  spoke,  scarcely  raised  his  head. 

"And  why  not  ?"  she  cried,  in  the  same  tone 
and  the  same  excited  manner.  "Is  it  because 
you  are  my  father  that  I  am  to  sacrifice  myself 
for  you  ?  What  fatherly  sacrifice  have  you 
ever  made  for  me  ?  What  care  or  affection 
have  I  ever  received  at  your  hands  ?  I  should  be 
grateful,  I  suppose,  that  you  gave  me  education, 
and  kept  me  apart  from  you ;  or  rather,  I  should 
be  grateful  to  circumstances  which  prevented 
my  sooner  being  required  as  an  accomplice  in 
your  villany — that  is  what  you  wish  to  make  me 
now — what  you  bid  me  become.  Do  you  think  I 
have  been  so  little  mindful  or  unobservant, 
not  to  have  noticed  the  difference  between 
myself  and  the  children  of  other  parents?  When 
I  was  left  for  months  to  the  care  of  those  old 
ladies,  to  whom  whatever  little  I  have  of  good  in 
me  is  due,  without  seeing  you  or  hearing  from 
you,  and  without  one  single  tie  to  remind  me  of  a 
lather  or  a  home,  I  made  no  complaint.  I  should 
utter  none  now  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
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But  when  you  ask  me  to  make  this  fearful  sacrifice, 
I  deny  that  you  have  the  smallest  right  to  do  so, 
I  utterly  repudiate  your  claim ;  and  I  refuse — do 
you  hear  me,  I  refuse  !"  As  she  uttered  the  last 
words  she  once  more  flung  out  her  hand  as  it  were 
in  defiance  of  her  father,  then  sank  back  fainting 
and  exhausted. 

The  expression  on  Captain  Studley's  face,  which 
had  been  growing  darker  and  darker  as  his  daugh- 
ter proceeded,  was  now  very  black  indeed.  His 
brow  was  knit,  and  his  lips,  opened  on  one  side, 
showed  his  teeth,  like  a  snarling  dog  just  about  to 
bite.  When  Anne  made  an  end  of  shaking  he 
glared  at  her  from  under  his  bent  brow,  and  shook 
his  fist  threateningly  but  steadily;  then,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  moments,  his  mood  seemed  to 
change,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  nodded  his 
head,  and  commenced  speaking  in  a  half  whining, 
expostulatory  tone. 

"  I  have  no  answer  to  make,  Anne,"  he  said, 
"  to  all  that  you  have  said  against  me,  except  to 
acknowledge  that  it  is  in  the  main  correct,  though 
I  confess  I  never  thought  I  should  be  taunted  with 
it  by  you.  You  never  would  have  known  the 
style  of  life  I  had  been  leading  had  not  cir- 
cumstances compelled  me  to  make  the  disclosure: 
and,  though  I  do  not  profess  much,  I  may  inform 
you  that  it  was  as  painful  to  me  to  have  to  tell  the 
story  of  my  degradation,  as  it  could  have  been  to 
you  to  have  to  listen  to  it.  My  own  idea  was,  at 
the  time,  that  it  was  a  kindness  to  you  to  keep 
you  at  your  school,  and  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  your  sharing  my  shiftless,  vagabond  career;  but 
even  had  it  not  been  so,  I  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  the  exigencies  of  my  life  compelled  me 
to  be  constantly  on  the  move,  to  start  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  and  to  undergo  long  spells  of  travel 
and  fatigue,  under  which  you  would  have  broken 
down.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  been  a  model 
parent,  but  I  thought  I  showed  consideration  in 
that." 

He  paused  for  an  instant,  as  though  expecting 
her  to  speak,  but  she  remained  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

"And  now  with  regard  to  this  proposition 
which  I  have  just  laid  before  you,  that  you  should 
become  Heath's  wife,"  he  continued,  speaking 
slowly,  and  with  greater  emphasis.  "  Do  you 
think  that  when  it  was  first  put  to  me  I  did  not 
hear  it  with  horror  only  a  little  less  than  yours? 
Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  laid  it  before 


you,  if  I  had  not  been  hunted  down  and  cornered  ; 
if  I  had  not  seen  it  was  the  last  and  only  chance 
by  which  there  was  a  possibility  of  saving  myself? 
I  do  not  want  to  save  Heath,  I  would  sooner  he 
swung,  as  he  richly  deserves.  I  hate  that  man, 
Anne,  hate  him  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul. 
Your  loathing  of  him  can  scarcely  be  greater  than 
mine  ;  for,  while  yours  is  the  natural  aversion  to 
a  blood-stained  criminal,  mine,  in  addition  to  all 
that  is  founded  on  a  scries  of  insults  and  indig- 
nities which  I  have  undergone  at  his  hands.  I 
have  been  his  tool  and  slave  for  years,  and  he  has 
tyrannized  over  me  as  only  such  a  brutal  nature 
could.  If  you  do  what  I  ask  you,  you  will  insure 
his  safety,  it  is  true,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will 
insure  mine;  and  not  merely  that,  but  you  will 
give  me  the  opportunity  which  I  have  so  long 
looked  for,  of  giving  up  the  desperate  existence  I 
have  led,  and  beginning  life  anew." 

Those  words  told  on  her,  as  he  had  expected, 
at  once.  She  turned  her  eyes  upon  him  and 
looked  up  in  his  face. 

"This  is  the  chance  I  have  been  waiting  for," 
he  repeated  ;  "  will  you  give  it  me?" 

"  Can  I  give  it  you  ?"  she  murmured,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"You  can,  and  you  alone,  by  doing  this,"  he 
said.  "Listen,  Anne,"  he  continued,  bending 
over  her.  "  The  condition  now  proposed  to  you 
sounds  terribly  hard,  but  the  suffering  which  it 
entails  may  be  modified,  as  1  will  explain  to  you 
by-and-by.  A  compliance  with  it  prevents  the 
possibility  of  your  being  placed  in  a  position  which 
you  have  probably  not  yet  contemplated,  that  of 
being  the  instrument  of  your  father's  life-long 
punishment.  You  told  me,  truly  enough,  that  I 
have  no  fatherly  claims  upon  your  gratitude  or 
your  love  ;  but  you  are  my  daughter,  after  all, 
and  I  do  not  think,  degraded  and  crime-stained 
as  I  am,  I  would  change  feelings  with  you,  when 
you  reflected  that  I,  an  old  man  then,  was  toiling 
in  the  winter's  storm  on  the  bleak  moor,  under 
the  summer's  blaze  in  the  blinding  quarry,  with 
no  hope  of  respite  or  release— and  that  I  had  been 
sent  there  through  you." 

He  looked  eagerly  at  her,  as  he  said  these 
words;  but  her  eyes  were  closed  again,  and  there 
was  a  hard  and  pitiless  expression  on  her  lace. 
The  struggle  that  was  going  on  in  her  mind  found 
no  mirror  there — the  struggle  between  the  strong 
repulsion  to  her  father,  which  was  growing  in  her 
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every  hour,  and  her  natural  horror  of  being  the 
means  of  his  ruin  and  condemnation.  But  the 
indented  forehead,  and  the  fixed  and  rigid  lines 
around  the  mouth,  gave  their  own  warning ;  and 
Edward  Studley  saw  from  them  that  he  had  not 
yet  carried  his  point.  His  shrewdness  told  him 
that  all  hope  of  winning  her  to  his  purpose  by 
appealing  to  her  filial  affection  was  gone,  and  that 
it  was  only  her  sense  of  duty,  and  her  consequent 
hope  of  effecting  his  moral  rescue,  which  would 
prompt  her  to  accede  to  the  proposition.  He 
changed  his  tactics  accordingly. 

"  Do  not  think  I  make  much  of  the  punishment 
which  would  necessarily  fall  upon  me  ;  I  have  de- 
served it,  and  should  bear  it  as  best  I  could.  But 
there  is  another  way  by  which  a  term  of  probation 
and  repentance  might  be  afforded  me,  less  severe, 
but,  I  hope,  not  less  effective.  By  yielding  to  the 
terrible  condition  imposed  upon  us,  you  are  not 
only  securing  yourself  from  ever  being  obliged  to 
injure  me,  but  you  will  give  me  such  a  hold  over 
Heath  as  will  enable  me  at  once,  and  forever,  to 
break  the  villainous  contract  existing  between  us, 
and  to  set  him  at  defiance.  Yes,  Anne ;  I  should 
be  free.  No  threats  of  that"  man  would  have  any 
further  terror  for  me;  no  allurements  to  crime 
would  have  any  attraction.  I  should  be  enabled 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  life  to  you,  and  to 
you  alone.  To  you,  and  you  alone,  should  I  owe 
the  redemption  from  the  degradation  in  which  I 
have  so  long  been  living." 

When  he  ceased  speaking,  Anne  opened  her 
eyes. 

" Leave  me,  please,  now,"  she  said,  "and  come 
to  me  again  in  half  an  hour." 

When  Captain  Studley  returned,  at  the  end  of 
the  appointed  time,  he  found  his  daughter  in  a 
half- recumbent  position,  propped  up  by  pillows, 
and,  to  all  outward  appearance,  quite  calm  and  col- 
lected. Whatever  wild  storms  of  passion  had  been 
raging  within  her;  to  whatever  accesses  of  despair 
she  had  delivered  herself  during  his  absence;  or 
under  what  influence  she  had  finally  arrived  at  the 
determination  which  she  afterwards  announced  to 
him,  he  never  knew.  Certain  it  was,  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  excessive  pallor  which  had  marked 
her  since  the  commencement  of  her  illness,  they 
had  left  no  traces  on  her  face. 

"I  want  you  to  give  me  one  or  two  assurances," 
she  said.    "  I  have  been  considering  what  you 


have  asked  me,  and  I  have  decided  to  do  what  you 
require,  on  one  or  two  conditions." 

"  My  dearest  child,"  said  Studley,  placing  one 
knee  on  the  bed,  and  opening  his  arms  as  though 
about  to  embrace  her. 

"  Pray,  spare  me,  father,"  she  said,  lifting  up 
her  hand.  "You  will  not  require  me  to  state 
why  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  our  relations  hereafter,  you  must  perfectly 
understand  my  feelings  now.  I  want  you  to  pledge 
me  your  solemn  word  that,  if  I  accept  this  condi- 
tion, I  shall  not  look  upon  this  man's  face  until  I 
stand  beside  him  at  the  altar." 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear,"  said  the  captain, 
emphatically.  "  I  can  guarantee  that — there  is 
not  the  smallest  reason  why  you  should ;  and  fur- 
ther understand  me,  Anne,  all  that  is  necessary  in 
this  marriage  is  that  it  should  be  performed  by  the 
parson,  and  duly  registered — the  merest  matter  of 
form.  I  shall  not  quit  your  sight  from  the  time 
you  leave  the  church.  It  shall  be  given  out  that 
you  are  going  abroad  on  a  bridal  tour,  and  it 
really  will  be  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances, that  you  should  cross  the  channel ;  but  I 
shall  be  with  you  the  whole  time,  and  I  will  take 
care  that  you  and  I  part  company  with  him  the 
instant  we  land  at  Boulogne." 

"  You  will  swear  that?"  said  Anne. 

"I  will,  most  solemnly,"  said  the  captain. 

"That  is  all  I  require,"  said  Anne,  throwing 
herself  back  in  the  bed,  and  motioning  him  to 
leave  the  room;  "now  you  can  make  what  ar- 
rangements you  wish." 

When  the  captain  stood  outside  on  the  landing, 
with  the  bed-room  door  closed  behind  him,  he 
paused  for  an  instant,  and  stroked  his  chin 
thoughtfully.  "I  could  not  say  less,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself;  "she  would  not  have  done  it 
without.  Not  that  I  am  at  all  sure  that  1  shall  be 
able  to  perform  my  promise,  if  Heath  sees  any 
difficulty  about  it — but  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
see  to  that  when  the  occasion  arises.  One  thing 
is  quite  clear,  that  if  I  hadn't  promised,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  get  her  to  consent." 

When  Dr.  Blatherwick  came  down  stairs  from 
visiting  Miss  Studley  the  next  day,  he  was  con- 
fronted in  the  little  hall  by  the  captain,  who  shook 
hands  with  him,  and  said,  jocosely,  "  Now,  my 
dear  doctor,  I  am  not  going  to  ask  news  of  you 
to-day.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  my  own  convic- 
tion, that  you  found  her  better — much  better!" 
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"I  will  not  deny  it,  captain,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Miss  Studley  is  decidedly  improved.  But  how 
were  you  aware  of  the  change?  because  it  all 
arose  from  a  prescription  of  my  own." 

"  This  improvement  is  none  of  your  work,  man  ; 
it  is  mine,"  said  Captain  Studley,  poking  his  com- 
panion in  the  ribs. 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,  Captain  Stud- 
ley," said  the  doctor,  stiffly. 

"Then  I  will  explain  myself  at  once,"  said  the 
captain,  in  his  jauntily  familiar  manner.  "I  will 
let  you  into  a  secret,  my  dear  doctor.  The  origi- 
nal source  of  this  illness,  \W  fons  et  origo,  was  a 
lover's  quarrel — tiff,  disagreement,  misunderstand- 
ing, taken  to  heart,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing; 
you  know  the  way  of  young  people.  When  1  saw 
matters  growing  serious,  I  took  the  case  in  hand 
myself,  had  the  gentleman  down  here — you  saw 
him  the  other  day,  good-looking  man,  Mr.  Heath, 
manager  at  Middleham's  Bank— talked  to  him  like 
a  parent,  arranged  affairs  between  them,  and  as 
soon  as  you,  my  dear  doctor,  will  certify  that  your 
patient  is  sufficiently  recovered,  why  '  the  village 
bells  shall  ring,  shall  ring.*  " 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling,  lay- 
ing his  head  on  one  side,  and  trying  to  look  very 
wise,  "I  had  my  suspicions  of  something  of  the 
kind  from  the  first  ?  More  a  case  of  nerves,  I  said 
to  myself,  than  any  actual  illness ;  and  I  was 
right.  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear  captain.  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  will,  of  course,  get  away  for 
the  honeymoon,  and  change  of  air  and  of  scene 
will  entirely  restore  your  daughter's  health." 

CHAPTER  XI.     THE  BARGAIN  CARRIED  OUT. 

The  "Mysterious  disappearance  of  a  banker's 
clerk,  '  although  a  taking  head-line  for  the  con- 
tents-bill of  the  penny  newspapers,  did  not  create 
any  deep  or  wide-spread  sensation.  In  the  first 
place  it  occurred  too  soon  after  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Middleham,  and  in  the  second  it  lacked  a  person 
of  some  social  distinction  for  its  hero.  Bankers 
are  persons  of  influence  and  position.  Mr.  Mid- 
dleham was  known  to,  and  recognized  by,  many 
of  the  great  in  the  land  ,  he  would  be  missed  at 
his  club ;  the  wealthy  clients  of  the  bank  would 
no  longer  find  him,  polite  and  even  deferential,  in 
the  parlor;  and  when  the  summer  came  around 
again  the  fact  that  the  Loddonford  garden-parties 
were  things  of  the  past,  would  revive  a  recollec- 
tion of  the  host  who  used  to  preside  over  them 


with  so  much  courtesy.  But  that  a  banker's  clerk 
should  disappear,  had  no  interest  for  any  one  ssre 
his  own  immediate  friends  and  relations.  So  long 
as  the  books  were  carefully  kept,  their  gold  shov- 
elled out  to  them  across  the  counter,  and  their 
notes  separated  with  duly  moistened  forefinger, 
the  customers  did  not  care  by  whom  these  dude* 
were  performed;  and  as  Danby's  work  had  not 
brought  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  pub 
lie,  he  was  but  little  missed,  and  the  inquiries 
about  him  were  singularly  few. 

At  the  same  time  the  case  was  not  lost  sight  of 
by  the  police,  amongst  some  of  whom  a  certain 
theory  obtained  strong  favor.  It  was  remembered 
that  the  young  man  had  acted  as  a  kind  of  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Middleham,  whose  confidence  he 
enjoyed,  and  that,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  murder,  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the 
absence  of  some  jewelry,  of  great  value,  which, 
as  he  avowed,  he  had  assisted  Mr.  Heath  in  cata- 
loguing and  putting  away.  This  was  not  men- 
tioned to  Sergeant  Francis  until  some  time  after  the 
case  was  placed  in  his  hands — he  only  knew  of  the 
Middleham  murder  by  report,  having  been  engaged 
in  hunting  a  fraudulent  bankrupt  through  the  Uni- 
ted States  when  it  was  committed — but  as  soon  as 
he  learnt  the  fact  a  new  light  dawned  upon  him. 
His  impression  hitherto  had  been  that  Danby  had 
been  the  victim  of  some  foul  play,  and  all  his 
action  had  been  taken  under  that  presumption. 
Now,  his  idea  was  that  the  young  man  had  de- 
liberately planned  and  carried  out  his  escape  from 
justice.  "  Not  that  I  think  he  murdered  the  old 
gent,"  the  sergeant  said,  under  the  seal  of  con- 
jugal confidence,  to  his  wife,  whose  good  sense 
had  more  than  once  prompted  valuable  suggestions 
to  him;  "from  all  T can  hear  he  would  seem  to 
be  a  mild  kind  of  young  fellow,  without  pluck 
enough  for  a  job  of  that  kind  ;  though  the  murder 
itself  was  only  done  out  of  necessity  at  the  mo- 
ment, consequent  upon  Mr.  Middleham's  catching 
hold  of  'em,  or  hollering,  and  hadn't  been  origi- 
nally meant.  This  Danby  must  have  stood  in  with 
the  others,  taking  the  diamonds  for  his  share  of 
the  swag,  and  waited  for  his  opportunity  of  getting 
clear  off.  His  letter  to  the  young  woman,  so 
much  of  it  as  can  be  made  out,  points  to  that ; 
foreign  land,  new  life,  and  all  that  caper.  She 
being  took  ill  upset  that  game,  and  he  had  to  make 
himself  scarce,  and  be  off  by  himself.  But  he'll 
write  as  soon  as  he  is  settled,  for  her  to  come  out 
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with  him.  and  we  shall  have  to  stop  that  earth. 
Not  that  I  believe  for  an  instant  that  she's  in  it  or 
knows  what  is  up ;  but  her  father  struck  me  as 
being  downy  to  the  backbone,  and  it  wouldn't  a 
bit  surprise  me  if  he  knew  where  the  young  fellow 
was  to  be  found  !" 

Thus  thought  Sergeant  Francis ;  but,  beyond  his 
wife,  he  took  no  one  into  his  confidence,  and 
kept  his  opinion  to  himself. 

At  the  bank  no  such  suspicion  was  entertained. 
Danby  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  young 
man  of  high  principle  and  strict  integrity;  and, 
in  the  first  days  after  his  disappearance,  much 
anxiety  was  displayed  by  his  brother  clerks  as  to 
his  fate.  But  interest  and  speculation  soon  died 
out,  a  general  promotion  of  the  juniors  was  made, 
a  new  candidate  was  appointed  to  the  vacant  stool, 
ind  all  things  went  on  as  before. 

One  morning  Mr.  Smowle  happened  to  arrive 
unusually  late,  even  for  him  ;  he  had  just  reached 
his  desk  and  was  making  a  great  spluttering  with  a 
dry  quill  pen  on  the  pages  of  his  ledger,  in  order 
to  convey  the  idea  that  he  was  very  busily  engaged, 
when  Rumbold,  the  porter,  worked  his  way  around 
the  office,  and  under  cover  of  his  coalingoperations, 
took  occasion  to  enter  into  a  short  conversation. 

"  Pity  you  hurried  yourself  this  mornin',  Mr. 
Smowle,"  he  commenced ;  "  we  was  thinking  of 
sending  out  for  the  Morning  Post,  which  is  not 
among  the  papers  taken  here,  to  see  what  fashion- 
able game  you  was  up  to.  You  won't  be  able  to 
fluff 'em  much  longer,  I  can  tell  you  !" 

«'  Don't  you  try  to  be  funny,  Rummy,  or  you 
might  hurt  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Smowle,  waving 
his  pen  in  a  deprecatory  manner.  "And  don't 
laugh  at  your  own  jokes,  you  middle-aged  orphan  ; 
you're  getting  purple  in  the  face,  and  apoplexy  is 
imminent.    Have  I  been  asked  after  t  " 

"  Asked  after?"  repeated  the  porter,  "I  should 
rather  say  you  had  been  asked  after.  That  party 
from  Gambroon's  was  here  again,  and  I  ain't  going 
to  tell  him  you're  out  of  town  any  more.  It  was 
all  I  could  do  to  keep  him  out  of  the  parlor  this 
morning,  and  I  advise  you  to  settle  with  him,  for 
he  means  mischief." 

"I'll  settle  with  him,  Rummy,"  said  Mr. 
Smowle  ;  "  that  is,  I  will  give  him  three  pounds 
on  account  and  order  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  which 
he  will  like  better  even  than  money.  But  I  didn't 
mean  that ;  I  meant,  has  Hampstead  been  asking 
after  me?" 


"No,  he  haven't,"  said  the  porter;  "  he's  got 
too  much  to  do,  clearing  up  his  work,  to  pay  any 
attention  to  you  and  your  affairs  just  now." 

"  Clearing  up  his  work  I"  said  Mr.  Smowle,  in 
astonishment,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  that, 
Rummy?  One  would  think  that  Christmas  and 
that  confounded  last  day  of  the  old  year,  when  we 
have  to  balance  up  those  blessed  old  books,  were 
close  at  hand." 

"  He  is  clearing  up  his  work  all  the  same," 
said  the  porter,  decidedly ;  "he's  going  away 
again." 

"What's  the  matter  now,"  asked  Mr.  Smowle  ; 
"  more  of  those  foreign  fellows  trying  their  games 
again?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  the  porter,  with  a  fat 
chuckle ;  "this  is  a  start,  this  is  1" 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  it  is  anything  about 

poor  little  Walter  D  ;  nothing  been  heard  of 

of  him,  has  there?" 

"  Nothing,  and  never  won't  be, "said  the  porter; 
"  that's  my  opinion.  No,  this  is  quite  a  different 
caper.  You  would  never  guess  if  you  tried  till 
lunch  time,  which  it  cannot  be  far  off,  so  I  don't 
mind  telling  you.  The  governor  is  going  to  be 
married." 

"What !"  cried  Mr.  Smowle,  in  so  loud  a  key 
that  some  of  the  elder  clerks  turned  around  and 
indignantly  said  "  Hush  I"  "  Hampstead  going 
to  be  spliced  !    How  do  you  know  that  ?" 

"  I  heard  him  tell  it  to  Mr.  Frodsham,  yester- 
day," said  the  porter,  "when  I  was  putting  away 
the  private  ledgers  in  the  private  safe.  « You  will 
have  to  take  command  here  for  a  short  time,'  he 
said.  '  Oh,  indeed  sir,'  says  old  Frodsham,  who  is 
uncommon  polite  now  to  the  governor;  fancying, 
I  suppose,  that  he  is  always  likely  to  get  the  sack. 
'  Are  you,  going  away  on  business,  sir?'  he  says. 
1  Well,  no,'  says  the  governor,  with  as  much  of  a 
smile  as  he  ever  treats  himself  to.  1 1  suppose  1 
ought  to  call  it  pleasure.  The  truth  is,  I  am  going 
to  be  married,  Frodsham,'  '  I  wish  you  joy,  sir,' 
says  old  Frodsham,  though  his  face  didn't  look 
much  as  if  he  highly  appreciated  matrimony 
himself,  which  I  don't  wonder  at,  having  met 
him  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  High-street,  Isling- 
ton, walking  with  Mrs.  Frodsham,  who  must  be 
called  a  corker.  '  Do  I  know  the  Lady  ?'  <  I 
think  not/  says  the  governor,  very  stiff.  *  We 
have  been  engaged  some  time.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  an   old  acquaintance  of  mine- 
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Captain  Studley.*  'Studley?  Studley?'  says  old 
Frodsham,  'I  don't  recollect  that  name  among 
the  accounts  here.'  'I  daresay,  not,'  says  the 
governor,  '  but  no  doubt  I  shall  persuade  Captain 
Studley  to  bank  here  henceforward.  However,  I 
shall  be  going  away  at  the  end  of  the  week,'  he 
says,  '  and  shall  be  away  about  a  fortnight,  and 
you  will  have  to  take  charge.'  " 

"That  is  a  go,"  said  Mr.  Smowle.  "Well, 
one  comfort  is,  one  can  do  pretty  much  as  one 
likes  when  Froddy's  in  charge.  Fancy  this  one 
getting  spliced,  though.  He  don't  look  the  figure 
for  the  part.  I  shouldn't  care  about  playing  Joan  to 
his  Darby,  on  a  dull  evening  in  October,  in  a  back 
parlor  in  Camden  Town,  before  the  gas  was  lit. 
I've  seen  old  Studley — military  looking,  swagger- 
ing old  buck —  he  has  be«n  here  to  see  Hampstead 
once  or  twice,  and  I  pointed  him  out  to  Bentle  at 
Tattersall's  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Well,  that's 
one  pound  sterling  out  of  my  pocket." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Smowle?" 
said  the  porter,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  Why  there  will  be  a  subscription  got  up  to 
present  him  with  a  neat  and  appropriate  offering 
on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage,"  said  Mr.  Smowle : 
"  of  course — a  pickle  trophy,  or  a  wine  cooler,  or 
a  gentle  cow  on  the  top  of  a  butter  dish,  with  a 
suitable  inscription,  which  old  Froddy  will  prepare, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  secretary  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  at  Peckham." 

"I  suppose  there  won't  be  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  spread  ?"  said  the  porter,  in  a  grumb- 
ling tone.  "No,  the  governor  ain't  one  of  that 
sort.  It  is  enough  to  bring  the  tears  into  your 
eyes,  when  you  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  him 
a  streaky  loin  chop,  as  is  a  perfect  picture  both 
before  and  after  it  goes  on  the  gridiron,  to  find  it 
don't  give  him  any  more  satisfaction  than  if  it  had 
been  bought  off  a  stall  in  Clare  Market  on  Satur- 
day night." 

The  news  which  was  thus  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  Smowle  and  his  associates  of  the  bank  created 
some  little  excitement  in  the  village  of  Loddon- 
ford,  where  it  was  sedulously  spread  by  Dr.  Blath- 
crwick  directly  he  became  acquainted  with  it. 
Captain  Studley,  though  frequently  away  from 
home,  and,  even  when  in  residence  at  the  cottage, 
mixing  but  little  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
had,  as  has  been  said,  made  himself  popular  by  the 
gracious  manner  in  which  he  had  joined  the  penny 
readings  during  the  previous  winter.  The  villa- 
gers, moreover,  whose  only  permanent  visitors 


were  an  occasional  artist  or  two,  who  would  put 
up  at  the  tavern  during  the  summer  months  and 
carry  away  a  sheaf  of  valuable  sketches  for  com- 
pletion at  home,  were  very  proud  of  counting  a 
man  of  such  distinguished  manners  and  appearance 
as  the  captain  as  one  of  themselves.  Their  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  his  resources  and  occupation,  of 
the  purpose  for  which  he  would  suddenly  quit  the 
cottage,  and  of  his  destination,  which  he  himself 
only  vaguely  alluded  to  as  "  on  the  Continent," 
all  served  to  enhance  his  position  in  the  opinion 
of  the  gaping  rustics.  Nothing,  indeed,  was  per- 
sonally known  of  Anne;  but  that  was  no  reason 
why  the  worthy  people  of  Loddonford  should  not 
take  an  interest  in  her.  It  was  not  Dr.  Blather- 
wick's  fault  if  they  did  not,  for  she  served  him  as 
the  staple  subject  of  conversation  for  many  a  long 
day.  Her  extraordinary  illness,  the  cause  of  which 
he  had  defined  directly  he  saw  her— directly  he 
saw  her.  my  dear  madam.  He  had  been  young 
himself,  and  had  not  forgotten  all  he  had  under- 
gone in  those  days,  but  it  was  not  for  him  to  speak; 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  watch  the  case  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  and,  when  he  had 
carried  it  through  successfully — and  he  might 
venture  to  remark,  in  confidence  to  you,  that,  at 
one  time,  it  had  caused  him  a  certain  amount  of 
anxiety — the  father,  Captain  Studley  ;  rather  a  re- 
markable man,  my  dear  madam,  with  a  short, 
prompt  way  about  him,  like  those  used  to  com- 
mand ;  had  confessed  that  this  illness  had  sprung 
from  a  love  quarrel ;  but  matters  had  been  put 
right,  and  the  gentleman  had  been  brought 
to  book,  as  any  one  who  knew  the  captain 
could  very  well  imagine,  and  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  directly;  so  soon,  at  least,  as 
he,  Dr.  Blatherwick,  could  guarantee  that  his 
patient  was  sufficiently  recovered.  How  was  she 
getting  on?  Well,  she  was  making  sure,  but  not 
rapid,  progress.  Pretty?  Well,  it  was  impossible 
to  say;  there  are  so  many  different  opinions 
about  beauty,  but  he  should  say  interesting  rather 
than  pretty,  and,  between  ourselves,  my  dear 
madam,  rather  dull,  and  lacks  the  vivacity  which 
distinguishes  the  father,  and  is  singularly  silent 
and  uncommunicative.  The  gentleman  ?  Oh,  yes, 
the  doctor  had  seen  him  but  once,  and  then  only  for 
a  minute — tall,  dark,  good-looking  man  ;  manager 
at  Middleham's  Rank — you  recollect,  my  dear 
madam,  Mr.  Middleham,  who  was  murdered — 
and  who  had,  I  should  say,  a  very  excellent  posi- 
tion. 
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If  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Blatherwick's  prattling, 
the  outside  public  would  not  have  known  even 
thus  much  of  what  went  on  within  the  walls  of  the 
cottage ;  for  the  nurse,  who  came  away  when  all 
tbe  supposed  danger  was  over,  yielding  up  her 
place  again  to  her  daughter,  had  nothing  to 
report.  The  young  lady  had  been  ill,  and  had  got 
well  again,  that  was  all  that  could  be  said,  except 
that  her  father,  the  "  Capting,"  was  devoted  to 
her,  and  had  sat  up  with  her  o'nights,  and  given 
her  her  medicines  as  regular  as  regular.  As  to  the 
love  affair  and  the  marriage,  that  was  all  new  to 
her;  she  hadn't  heard  talk  of  any  young  man, 
but  her  Emma  knew  the  name  of  Heath,  and  had 
often  seen  the  gentleman  at  the  cottage  before 
Miss  Studley  came  down  there,  which  no  doubt 
he  was  making  it  all  right  with  her  pa.  So  the 
villagers  were  compelled  to  put  up  with  this  meagre 
amount  of  information,  and  to  await  the  wedding- 
day  with  patience. 

Meanwhile,  all  that  the  captain  had  promised 
in  the  last  important  interview  with  his  daughter, 
he  had  strictly  performed.  She  had  been  left  to 
herself,  and  though  he  had  remained  constantly  at 
home,  knowing  it  to  be  necessary  for  him  to  be 
on  the  spot,  in  case  Sergeant  Francis  might  take 
it  into  his  head  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  cottage, 
he  never  attempted  to  intrude  on  Anne's  privacy, 
and  beyond  a  duty-visit  to  her  room  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening,  he  saw  but  little  of  her.  The 
(act  was  that  the  captain  was  only  too  glad  of  an 
excuse  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  out  of  his 
daughter's  presence.  The  fearful  secret  which 
was  in  their  joint  possession  could  neither  be 
ignored  nor  alluded  to,  and,  though  the  captain 
took  particular  care  never  to  refer  it,  the  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  created  a  gloom,  which  even 
his  jaunty  self-complacency,  which  had  returned 
to  hitn  in  fullest  force  when  he  saw  his  safety  as- 
sured, was  unable  to  pierce.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  he  tried  to  interest  Anne  in  a  subject 
which  he  imagined  must  appeal  to  every  female 
heart,  and  asked  her  what  arrangement  she  in- 
tended making  in  regard  to  her  wedding-dress ; 
but  the  answers  which  he  received  were  so  short 
and  vague,  so  utterly  hopeless  and  uncaring,  that 
he  saw  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  give  the 
requisite  orders  in  the  matter. 

Came,  as  all  things  will  come,  if  duly  waited 
for,  the  wedding-day,  soft  and  warm,  and  bright 
with  radiant  sunshine,  as  though  it  had  become 
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detached  from  July,  and  wandering  in  outer  dark- 
ness.ever  since,  had  only  just  found  its  way  again 
into  the  world.  The  hanging  woods  clothing  the 
upland  and  fencing  off  the  keen  east  wind  from 
the  stately  manor-house,  woods  which  had  hitherto 
been  dull  and  sombre  masses,  now,  in  the  genial 
light,  displayed  their  various  autumnal  tints  of 
russet-brown,  and  fiery-red,  and  pale  diaphanous 
yellow,  the  gorged  and  swollen  river,  so  long 
opaque,  save  in  its  crested  wavelets,  danced  and 
glittered  in  the  brilliant  sunlit  rays,  as  though  re- 
membering its  bygone  summer  sheen ;  the  very 
birds  were  cheated  into  a  belief  that  winter  must 
have  somehow  slipped  by  unobserved,  and  spring 
had  come  again,  and  strained  their  throats  to  give 
it  welcome.  In  the  church-yard — bordered  by 
the  peaceful  backwater,  the  haunt  in  the  summer 
time  of  boys  in  search  of  the  islands  of  lovely 
lilies,  then  floating  on  its  surface,  but  now  aban- 
doned to  the  water-rats,  by  which  its  banks  are 
honeycombed — in  the  church-yard,  with  its  bil- 
lowy graves  sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  square, 
old,  gray  church  tower,  the  villagers  are  assem- 
bled, waiting  the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party.  In 
the  church  itself,  dotted  here  and  there  among  the 
high  oaken  pews — relics  of  a  barbarous  age,  eye- 
sores which  the  vicar  has  hitherto  been  unable  to 
rid  himself  of— are  the  llitt  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  the  parson's  daughters,  with  the  summer 
bronre  still  on  their  healthy  cheeks,  ready  to  form 
an  amateur  body  of  bridesmaids  in  case  assistance 
is  required;  and  there  is  their  mother,  a  hatchet- 
faced  little  woman,  whose  whole  existence  is 
soaked  in  soup  and  bound  up  in  flannel,  and 
whose  one  available  reminiscence  is  of  having  had 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  breakfast  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  confirmation.  There  is  Dr.  Blatherwick, 
with  his  professional  suit  of  sable,  relieved  by  a 
very  bright  blue  silk  scarf,  in  which  glistens  a  fat 
carbuncle  pin,  and  with  a  large  white  favor  pinned 
on  to  his  breast,  looking  like  a  prize-turkey  at 
Christmas  time.  There,  too,  are  three  or  four  of 
the  leading  farmers'  wives,  and  old  Mrs.  Mi  Moffat, 
who  has  the  riverside  place  next  to  Mr.  Middle- 
ham's,  and  makes  an  income  by  letting  it  during 
the  summer  months.  Major  Gylkes,  of  the  Manor 
House — who  is  reported  to  be  slightly  cracked, 
because  he  never  goes  to  bed  till  5  A.  M  ,  passing 
the  night  in  devising  methods  for  screwing  addi- 
tional rents  out  of  his  tenants,  but  the  method  in 
whose  madness  would  be  at  once  appreciated  on 
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your  endeavor  to  get  the  better  of  him  to  the 
amount  of  say  four-pence — is  still  outside  in  the 
church-yard,  talking  to  Rushthorne,  his  water- 
bailiff,  about  the  proceedings  of  certain  suspected 
poachers ;  both  of  them  looking  askant  at  Bob  and 
Bill  Nightline,  sons  of  the  widow  Nightline,  hostess 
of  the  "Gaff  and  Landing  Net,"  where  the  best 
of  fish  is  to  be  procured  both  in  and  out  of  the 
season. 

Vehicular  access  to  the  church  being  impos- 
sible, Granger's  fly,  drawn  by  a  flea-bitten  gray 
horse,  and  driven  by  a  young  man  whose  emblems 
of  festivity,  in  the  shape  of  white  Berlin  gloves, 
have  such  preternaturally  long  fingers  as  to  render 
it  difficult  for  him  to  feel  the  reins,  draws  up  at 
the  wicket-gate  at  the  entrance  of  the  lime  avenue. 
From  it  descends  Captain  Studley,  buttoned  up  to 
the  chin,  having  tightly  strapped  his  jauntiness  in 
obedience  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  When 
he  hands  his  daughter  out,  quite  an  appreciative 
thrill  runs  through  the  little  crowd.  Ordinary 
brides  at  Loddonford  are  healthy,  hearty,  blowzy 
young  women,  with  apple-cheeks,  occasionally 
tear-moistened,  but  soon  breaking  out  again  into 
hearty,  happy  grins.  Very  different  in  appearance 
and  demeanor  is  the  young  lady  now  descending 
the  steps  of  Granger's  fly.  Her  face  is  perfectly 
pale,  her  expression  calm  and  dignified.  This  pallor 
does  not  suit  the  taste  of  most  of  the  by-standers, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  disappointment  is  audibly 
expressed,  but  "what  could  you  expect  after  her 
going  through  an  illness  like  that?"  turns  the 
tide  of  popular  favor,  and  she  is  universally  allowed 
to  be  amazingly  "  gen-teel."  She  lays  her  fingers 
lightly  on  her  father's  arm,  and  they  proceed 
together  up  the  avenue.  Little  Mr.  Weavill,  the 
organist,  who  has  grateful  recollections  of  compli- 
ments paid  him  by  the  captain  on  his  perfor- 
mances during  the  intervals  of  the  penny  read- 
ings, gathers  himself  up  behind  the  red  stuff 
curtains  of  the  organ-loft,  ready  for  a  spring 
into  the  Wedding  March  so  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony shall  be  ended ;  and  a  tall,  grave  man, 
who  lias  stepped  out  from  behind  the  sculptured 
tomb  of  Sir  Roger  Gylkes,  and  advanced  towards 
the  altar,  is  discovered  to  be  the  bridegroom  by 
the  parson's  daughters,  who  are  much  exercised 
by  his  being  unaccompanied  by  a  "  best-man." 

Twenty  minutes  after,  Mendelssohn's  glorious 
music  surges  out  upon  the  air,  little  Mr.  Weavill 
doing  full  justice  to  his  theme  and  to  his  instru- 


ment, and  the  bridal  party  comes  forth,  Captain 
Studley  doing  all  the  handshaking  and  gratulation 
receiving,  while  the  newly-made  man  and  wife 
walk  straight  off  to  the  attendant  fly.  3ut  the 
captain  is  not  long  behind  them,  and  as  he  takes 
the  back  scat,  good-natured  Bill  Nightline,  who 
puts  up  the  steps,  fancies  he  hears  him  mutter  the 
odd  words,  "Safe  at  last!" 

Sleep  is  on  the  town  of  Calais,  as  a  town  ;  on 
the  empty,  deserted,  narrow  streets,  in  which  the 
huge  signs  of  the  closed  shops  seem,  in  the  hazy 
dawn,  to  assert  themselves  even  more  prominently 
than  in  broad  daylight ;  on  the  bristling  arsenal, 
and  the  gate  which  Hogarth  painted.  But  all  is 
brightness  and  bustle  in  the  flaring  terminus  of  the 
railway  station — where  bloused  porters  are  wheel- 
ing up  enormous  barrows,  piled  high  with  luggage 
just  arrived  by  the  incoming  steamer — and  the 
restaurant,  at  which  the  pale  and  sea-sodden 
guests  are  warming  themselves  with  steaming 
bouillon,  before  starting  on  their  flight  to  Paris. 
Not  to  stop  here,  however,  but  to  make  his  way 
to  a  hotel,  is  the  intention  of  the  tall  elderly 
Englishman  in  the  huge  Ulster  coat,  with  a 
Scotch  bonnet  pulled  well  down  over  his  forehead, 
on  whose  arm  a  fragile,  delicate-looking  girl  is 
hanging.  To  the  Hotel  Dessin,  he  tells  the  com- 
missioner, pointing  to  a  little  pile  of  luggage  set 
aside  in  a  corner  by  itself ;  and,  perfectly  conver- 
sant with  the  way.  strides  off  in  advance  with  his 
female  companion.  As  they  enter  the  vast  portt 
cochere,  she  looks  around  in  terror  over  her 
shoulder,  and  he,  noticing  the  action,  bends  his 
mouth  to  her  ear,  and  whispers  quickly, 

"  As  I  promised  ;  he  is  gone  !" 

"This,  then,  is  the  salon;  and  this,  with  the 
door  opening  out  of  it,  the  bedchamber  of  made 
moiselle.  The  bedchamber  of  monsieur  is  on  the 
next  floor,  number  forty-two,  if  monsieur  would 
like  to  see  it.  Monsieur  and  mademoiselle  must 
be  tired  after  their  traveling,  and  would  like  some 
refreshment.  No  ?  Then  I  will  have  the  honor 
to  bid  them  good-night,  and  the  femme-de- 
chambre  will  attend  to  the  wants  of  mademoi- 
selle." 

The  speaker,  a  short  man  with  close-clipped, 
coarse  black  hair  like  a  blacking-brush,  bows  him- 
self from  the  room  and  leaves  the  travelers  alone. 
Then  Captain  Studley  turns  to  his  daughter,  and 
!  with  an  air  of  self-importance,  says,  "The  pro- 
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mise  which  I  made  to  you,  Anne,  has  been  kept, 
has  it  not?  You  have  had  no.  annoyance  from 
that  man,  who  has  now  gone  his  own  way,  and 
you  are  here  under  the  protection  of  your 
father." 

She  says  "Yes,"  faintly,  and  without  sufficient 
sense  of  gratitude  to  please  the  captain ;  but  she 
is  evidently  weak  and  tired,  and  he  bids  her 
"Good-night,"  promising  to  disclose  his  plans  on 
the  morrow,  and  comforting  himself,  before  retir- 
ing to  rest,  on  reaching  his  own  bed-room,  with  a 
cigar,  a  glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water,  and  a 
happy  retrospect  of  the  day's  proceedings. 

This  retrospect  is  with  him  when  he  awakes  the 
next  morning,  pleases  him  as  he  dresses,  and  sends 


him,  well-disposed  towards  everybody,  walking 
jauntily  down-stairs  to  the  salon  and  humming  a 
tune.  The  door  leading  from  the  salon  to  made- 
moiselle's chamber  is  closed,  and  the  captain  raps 
lightly  thereat.  Getting  no  answer,  he  raps 
again,  more  loudly,  and  on  turning  round  finds 
himself  accosted  by  the  femme-de-chambre,  of 
whom  he  had  had  a  glimpse  last  night,  and  who 
tells  him  that  mademoiselle  had  gone  out. 

"  Gone  out !"  repeats  the  captain  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  But  certainly,"  says  the  woman.  "  Made- 
moiselle went  out  at  seven  o'clock  this  morning— 
without  saying  where  she  was  going,  or  when  she 
would  return." 


"WHEN  SPARROWS  BUILD. 
A  Tale  in  Two  Chapters. 

By  Mrs.  A.   S.  Beattie. 


CHAPTER  t.  "  MY  LOVE  THAT  LOVED  ME  SO.' 
Do  you  remember  a  tale  in  a  certain  old-fash- 
ioned story-book,  popular  in  its  day  as  are  any  of 
Levis  Carroll's  or  Knatchbull-Hugessen's  nowa- 
days, the  childish  hero  of  which  is  represented  in 
a  chronic  and  most  unenviable  state  of  indecision 
as  to  which  of  the  four  seasons  he  liked  best  ?  In 
spring  the  ncver-to-be-satisfied  infant  wished  it 
were  "  always  spring;"  and  so  on  with  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  in  their  respective  turns. 
Well,  for  my  part,  though  I  fully  appreciate  the  de- 
lights of  skating,  sliding,  and  snowballing,  though  I 
more  than  appreciate  the  pleasure  of  sitting  under, 
if  not  my  own  fig-tree,  at  least  a  gooseberry-bush  in 
which  I  have  full  proprietary  rights,  I  must  con- 
fess my  preference  is  given  to  that  pleasant  season 
when,  after  the  long  death-like  silence  of  winter, 
the  birds  begin  to  revisit  us,  and  having  engaged 
lodgings  from  the  trees,  their  landlords  set  about 
preparing  for  their  reception  by  decking  their 
abodes  with  the  freshest  and  sweetest  of  greenery. 
Wise  also  in  their  generation  are  they,  for  they 
render  their  houses  so  attractive,  that  they  are 
never  without  the  gayest  and  prettiest  and  most 
musical  of  lodgers  (which  last,  however,  is  not 
always  an  advantage,  oh,  cornet-playing  neighbor 
of  mine),  who,  when  compelled  to  take  flight  to 


warmer  lands,  never  fail  to  return  with  others  of 
their  kindred.  Oh,  my  landlady,  is  it  useless  be- 
seeching thee  to  apply  the  moral  herein  so  touch  - 
ingly  conveyed  ?  How  many  years  more  must  I 
endure  the  sight  of  that  grimy  Kidderminster, 
those  thrice-dyed  curtains  of  ensanguined  hue  with 
rusty-velvet  border,  those  hydrophobic  china  curs, 
that  cut-paper  abomination  in  the  grate,  those 
frousy  horsehair  chairs  and  that  comfortless  sofa,  for 
which,  to  judge  by  their  antiquity,  Bucephalusi 
himself  may  have  furnished  the  covering?  I'll 
stand  them  no  longer.  By  Jove,  I  won't  1  Wanted, 
a  respectable  lodging,  by  a  quiet,  middle-aged 
gentleman.  I'm  offl  But  Mrs.  Jones  stands 
watching  me  from  her  front-parlor  window,  and 
the  burden  of  her  song,  is  this  :  "  He  will  return, 
I  know  he  will ;  for  where  else  will  he  find  such 
a  quiet  street,  and  where  else  will  he  get  his  mut- 
ton-chopcooked  to  a  turn?"  And  upon  my  word, 
my  worthy  soul,  I  believe  you  are  right. 

Spring  it  was  when  the  little  domestic  drama  to 
which  these  pages  relate  acted  itself  out— never 
mind  how  many  years  ago — an  unusually  mild 
genial  spring,  too,  which  covered  the  land  pre- 
maturely with  verdure,  and  caused  every  hawthorn 
hedge  and  ivied  cranny  to  resound  with  the 
twitter-twitter  of  birds  seeking  their  mates.  The 
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scene  was  one  of  England's  vaunted  homes,  a 
large  Elizabethan  structure,  half-house,  half-castle, 
wholly  beautiful  and  picturesque  in  its  surround- 
ings, and  situated  in  the  lovely  county  of  Hants ;  a 
house  with  its  famed  gallery  of  Old  Masters,  its 
exquisite  park  and  landscape  gardens,  its  pineries 
and  hothouses,  its  tiny  lake  and  winding  silver 
river.  And  the  drama/is  persona  t  Wait  a  mo- 
ment, and  you  shall  have  them.  Stay  ;  let  me 
play  the  part  of  the  diable  boiteux  retrospectively, 
and  follow  where  I  lead.  Find  your  way  along 
that  shrubbery,  keep  to  the  left  under  those  great 
elm-trees ;  now  skirt  along  the  side  of  the  house 
until  you  reach  the  conservatory,  and  there  pause. 

It  is  dark,  past  nine,  and  none  of  the  guests  in 
yonder  brilliantly-lighted  room  can  see  us,  though 
we  can  see  them.  Take  a  peep  in  here,  and  see 
what  a  paradise  wealth  can  make  of  an  English 
home ;  look  at  those  gorgeous  exotics,  those  won- 
derful ferns,  those  masses  of  rich  vivid  coloring 
and  dark-green  glittering  foliage  ;  listen  to  the 
plash-plash  of  the  water  in  yonder  marble  basin  ; 
revel  while  you  may  in  the  subtle  intoxicating 
multiplicity  of  perfumes,  fresh  from  nature's  great 
laboratory.  What  a  deliciously  subdued  light, 
what  soft  tempting  causeuses,  what  a  place  for 
lovers !  Lovers,  say  you  ?  Look  there,  in  that 
far  corner  ;  what  do  you  see  ?  A  man  and  a  wo- 
man, two  evils  which  unfortunately  attract  each 
other ;  a  great,  stalwart,  sunburnt,  ruddy-bearded 
man,  talking  eagerly,  earnestly,  with  folded  arms 
and  clouded  brow,  to  a  woman  who  is  looking 
into  his  face  with  a  strangely  pitying  gaze,  and  a 
filmy  half-tearful  expression  in  her  blue  eyes ;  a 
fair,  queenly  woman,  with  grand,  white,  sloping 
shoulders,  and  arms  round  and  perfect  as  sculp- 
tured Carrara  marble.  What  is  it— a  rejected  suit 
or  a  lover's  quarrel  ?  But  stay ;  she  raises  her 
white  left  hand  half-absently  to  pluck  a  faded 
flower  from  an  exotic  beside  her,  and  on  the  third 
finger  glistens— what  ought  not  to  be  there,  or 
being  there,  should  not  have  been  forgotten — a 
tiny  band  of  gold,  a  wedding-ring.  Ah,  false 
friend,  false  wife,  shame  on  you  !  Shame  !  Softly, 
my  friend  ;  they  will  hear  you.  Are  you  not  one  of 
those  who  have  so  low  an  opinion  of  your  kind  as 
to  hold  that  friendship,  pure  and  true,  cannot 
exist  between  a  man  and  woman  Without  evil 
creeping  in  like  the  serpent  in  Eden  ?  Honi  soit 
qui  mat y  pense.  My  estimate  of  myself  and  my 
brethren  is  higher,  ayes  and  juster,  than  yours. 


There  is  no  love-making,  however,  in  this  case,  or 
if  there  be,  it  is  vicarious,  and  Ethel  Paget  is  as 
true  a  wife  to  Maitland  Paget,  Esq.,  late  M.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Hants,  and  as  good  a  mother  to 
four  little  Pagets  of  various  ages  and  sizes,  as  ever 
vowed  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square.  Play  the  eavesdropper  a  little 
longer,  and  your  doubts  will  be  set  at  rest.  He 
speaks. 

"  Mrs.  Paget,  you  have  been  very  good  to  me. 
very ;  but  its  all  over  now.  I  know  from  her  own 
lips  to-night  what  I  have  sometimes  thought,  but 
shrank  from  allowing  myself  to  believe — Clarice 
does  not  care  for  me." 

'•Clarice  is  very  foolish,  very  petulant;  but 
indeed,  indeed  I  think  you  wrong  her,  Major 
Vaughan." 

"Then,  why,  why,"  with  an  impatient  move- 
ment of  the  great  shoulders,  "did  she  trifle  with 
me?  Why  did  she  do  everything  she  knew  I  dis- 
liked ?  I  daresay  you  think  me  a  jealous  brute, 
Mrs.  Paget,  but  it  drives  me  mad  to  see  her  go  on 
as  she  does  with  that  young  Percy,  d — n  him !  I 
beg  your  pardon"  — very  humbly — "  I  forgot  what 
I  was  saying.  You  know  I  would  give  my  very 
heart's  blood  for  her,  and  she— well,  sometimes 
she  seemed  to  care  for  me,  when  we  were  alone, 
before  he  came,  I  almost  thought  she  did ;  and 
now  before  strangers  she  treats  me  as — as  she  has 
done  to-day — as  if  there  had  never  been  anything 
between  us.  I  can't  stand  it,  Mrs.  Paget.  By 
Heaven,  I  can't  and  won't  I" 

And  in  his  excitement  he  rises  and  strides  in  the 
direction  of  the  drawing-room,  his  hands  clenched 
and  his  face  working,  nearly  overthrowing  a  rare 
plant  in  his  passion.  She  follows  him,  and  lays 
her  hand  gently  on  his  arm. 

"  Major  Vaughan,  I  am  grieved  for  you,  doubly 
grieved  for  Clarice.  Let  me  speak  to  her — do 
let  me;  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  Poor  little 
Clarice,  she  does  not  know  what  love  she  is  throw- 
ing away.    Will  you  let  me?" 

He  turns  like  an  obedient  child  at  the  touch  of 
the  kind  little  hand. 

"  Mrs.  Paget,  you  are  very  good,  but  it  would 
be  useless.  I  believe  she  cares  more  for  Harry 
Percy's  little  finger" — another  expletive,  of  which 
she  takes  no  notice—"  than  for  me,  body  and  soul ; 
and  I'd  give  both  for  her,  God  knows.  He  won't 
marry  her;  he  can't;  for  he's  engaged  to  another 
woman,  and  should  be  with  her  in  town  instead 
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of  philandering  down  here  " — savagely.  M  No, 
I've  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do.  I  must  leave 
this  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Paget,  or  I  shall  go  mad.  I 
won't  have  my  happiness  destroyed  by  a  woman  ; 
I'll  go  back  to  America  and  look  after  my  estate, 
settle  down  to  farming,  anything  1"  Then  the 
resolution  in  his  voice  gradually  dying  away; 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Paget,  I'm  very  miserable  1" 

"If  it  must  be,  it  must,"  she  answers,  sadly. 
"  Does  she  know  of  your  intention?" 

"Ay." 

"And  when  do  you  sail?" 

"  On  the  30th;  I  see  by  the  paper  that  a  Vessel, 
the  Aurora,  leaves  Liverpool  on  that  date.  I  shall 
stay  three  days  in  London ;  can  I  do  anything  for 
you?" — trying  to  appear  unconcerned — "anycom- 
rnissions  I  can  execute ;  I  assure  you  I  am  an  ex- 
cellent judge  of  ladies'  requirements." 

She  shakes  her  head. 

"  And  if — "  she  asks  hesitatingly. 

"It  is  all  over,  indeed,  Mrs.  Paget.  Stay;  if 
you  have  anything  to  write  about,  this  address 
will  find  me  until  the  Aurora  sails." 

And  he  scribbles  a  few  words  in  a  pocket-book, 
tears  out  the  leaf,  and  gives  it  to  her ;  as  she  takes 
it  a  sudden  impulse  seizes  him,  and  bending  low 
he  touches  the  pretty  white  hand  reverentially 
with  his  lips. 

"  God  in  heaven  bless  you,  Mrs.  Paget  !  Next 
to  my  mother  you  are  the  best  woman  I  have  ever 
known." 

Raising  her  sweet  eyes,  swimming  in  tears,  to 
his  face,  she  whispers,  "  I  too  have  suffered."  Ah 
me  [  what  a  wondrous  bond  of  fellowship  between 
two  human  souls  such  suffering  makes  ! 

Suddenly  a  deep  silence  falls  on  the  gay  com- 
pany in  the  room  beyond ;  a  lady  rises  and  goes 
to  the  piano,  nimble  fingers  execute  a  brief,  weird 
prelude,  and  then  in  a  full,  rich,  wondrously  sweet 
soprano  voice  float  out  on  the  still  evening  air  those 
touching  plaintive  words  of  Jean  Ingelow's: 

"  When  sparrow*  build,  and  (he  leaves  break  forth. 
My  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries." 

Every  word  is  distinctly  uttered,  and  goes  straight 
to  the  hearts  of  the  listeners,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
more  than  one  there  are  tears.  Again  and  again 
the  sad  refrain ;  the  wail  of  a  soul  to  whom  re- 
pentance comes  too  late  steals  through  the  room, 
and  echoes  mournfully  in  the  ears  of  those  two  in 


the  conservatory.  He  listens  with  his  head  bowed 
low  on  his  breast,  and  his  nervous  sinewy  hands 
clasping  each  other  convulsively  in  the  excess  of 
his  emotion,  but  he  speaks  never  a  word.  She 
hears  it  impatiently,  restlessly,  angrily  almost, 
muttering  the  while,  "  How  could  she  ?  How 
could  she  have  chosen  that  ?  " 

As  the  last  note  dies  away,  sounding  in  their 
ears  almost  like  a  knell,  they  rise  simultaneously, 
and  walk  towards  the  drawing-room. 

There,  you  have  seen  enough;  the  spell  is 
broken ;  the  tableau  vanishes ;  and  I  will  tell  you 
the  rest  of  the  story  in  my  own  way. 

"Oh  Major  Vaughan,"  cried  a  young  lady  as 
they  entered,  "  can  your  American  ladies  sing  like 
that  ?   Was  it  not  exquisite,  that  song  ?  " 

He  controlled  himself  with  a  violent  effort,  as 
he  replied,  gaily: 

"  Come,  come,  Miss  Seymour,  I  really  can't  al- 
low my  country-women  to  be  disparaged  as  you 
will  persist  in  doing;  I  have  heard  many  fine 
voices  among  them.  As  to  the  song — yes,  it's 
pretty  "  ("  Pretty  I  Oh,  my  God  !"  to  himself)  ; 
"  but  I  prefer  something  less  doleful.  Miss  Paget 
is  in  good  voice  to-night." 

"Yes;  I  never  heard  an  amateur  sing  as  she 
does ;  she  throws  so  much*  soul,  so  much  expression 
into  her  words." 

"Yes,"  said  Vaughan,  dryly;  "I  quite  agree 
with  you." 

Then  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  chafe  inwardly 
at  the  thought  of  being  longer  victimized  by  the 
young  lady's  small  talk,  Mr.  Paget,  a  tall,  portly, 
happy-looking  country  squire,  came  to  his  relief, 
button-holed,  and  carried  him  off  to  talk  AmerU 
can  politics ;  while  Miss  Seymour,  being  en- 
treated to  add  her  quota  to  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, simpered  and  pleaded  cold,  and  then 
simpered  again,  and  said  she  would  try,  but  that 
really  her  singing  would  not  be  worth  hearing 
after  Miss  Paget's  (which  her  auditors  felt  to  be 
painfully  true) ;  and  finally,  after  conducting  her- 
self after  the  idiotic  fashion  of  young  women  who 
can  sing  and  play  "a  little"  (would  that  it  were 
less  !),  sat  down  to  the  instrument,  and  performed, 
in  a  small,  piping  voice,  a  very  lively  French  chan- 
sonette,  each  verse  ending  with  the  inevitable  tra- 
la-la,  which  she  specially  selected  because  Major 
Vaughan  did  not  like  doleful  ditties.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  attention  was  lost  on  him ;  for  on  her 
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asking  afterwards  if  that  were  not  his  style,  he  re- 
plied, absently,  "Yes,  indeed;  I  always  prefer 
simple  English  ballads."  The  insulted  damsel 
cast  a  withering  glance  at  him,  intended  utterly 
to  annihilate  him  (so  it  would  have  done,  I  dare 
say,  had  he  only  seen  it),  and  walked  off  in  high 
dudgeon.  She  subsequently  revenged  herself  in  a 
measure,  being  gifted  with  a  certain  amount  of 
sharpness  and  petty  malice,  which  passed  current 
for  wit,  by  dubbing  him  among  her  select  circle 
of  intimate  friends,  kindred  spirits,  "Ursa Major." 

Then  Miss  Paget  sang  again,  Blumenthal's  "  Mes- 
sage," and  Major  Vaughan  stood  watching  her  in 
the  doorway,  stroking  viciously  his  great  tawny 
moustache.  She  was  a  fair,  slight  girl  of  eighteen, 
with  a  profusion  of  wavy,  golden  hair,  thrown  off 
her  face,  and  confined  by  fillets  in  the  old  Greek 
fashion,  which  would  not  become  many  faces,  but 
suited  hers  well ;  she  had  a  delicately-cut  profile  ; 
a  small,  saucy  nose,  just  the  least  bit  in  the  world 
retrousii ;  large,  defiant,  roguish  blue  eyes ;  a 
sweet,  mutinous  mouth,  whose  office  should  have 
been  a  sinecure,  so  often  did  the  eyes  do  duty  for 
it ;  small,  pearly  teeth ;  and  an  exquisitely  moulded 
little  figure.  In  every  flash  of  the  blue  eyes,  in 
every  turn  of  the  pretty  head,  you  might  read,  as 
plainly  as  though  she  bore  it  branded  on  her 
smooth,  white  brow,  the  hateful  word,  coquette. 
Beside  her,  turning  over  the  pages  as  she  sang, 
stood  a  tall,  slight,  good-looking  young  man  of 
three-  or  four-and-twenty ;  the  same  Harry  Percy 
who  had  been  twice  so  ruthlessly  consigned  to  per- 
dition by  the  Major,  and  who  ought  to  have  been 
not  where  he  was,  the  recreant  knight.  Somehow, 
in  a  mutual  attempt  to  turn  over  the  page  at  the 
last  verse,  their  fingers  met ;  a  slight  pressure  was 
interchanged,  so  slight  that  none  but  the  jealous 
eyes  watching  the  pair  from  the  doorway  could 
have  detected  it.  Clarice  drew  her  hand  away 
with  a  light  laugh,  and  then  Harry,  stooping,  said 
a  few  words  in  a  low  tone,  which  brought  the 
color  welling  into  the  singer's  fair  face,  and  sent 
Vaughan  back  into  the  conservatory  with  some- 
thing very  like  an  oath  on  his  lips.  It  was  a  fool- 
ish little  speech,  one  of  the  silly  little  inanities  of 
the  day,  with  I  daresay,  half  a  dozen  "awfullys" 
in  it ;  but  Clarice  made  the  most  of  it — far  more, 
Heaven  knows,  than  the  speaker  ever  intended— 
and,  with  the  Major's  eyes  fixed  on  her  (she  felt 
he  was  watching  her),  she  raised  her  eyes  to  young 
Percy's  face,  flashed  at  him  a  glance  in  which  a 


world  of  meaning  was  expressed,  which  made  the 
poor  lad's  heart  beat  faster  than  its  wont,  spoke  a 
few  words  in  a  confidential  tone,  though  they  were 
nothing  more  than  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  he 
liked  her  song,  and  then,  having  done  as  much 
mischief  for  the  time  being  as  she  could  devise, 
looked  across  the  room  to  find  that  the  object  of 
her  coquetry  had  disappeared. 

Then  she  finished  her  song,  and  the  guests  arose 
to  seek  their  respective  couches.  Major  Vaughan 
walked  up  to  the  squire  with  outstretched  hand. 

"Good-night,  Paget,"  he  said;  "or,  rather, 
good-bye." 

Mr.  Paget  raised  his  eyebrows  interrogatively. 

"Why,  good  gracious,  Vaughan,  you're  not 
thinking  of  leaving  us?" 

And  then  a  chorus  of  voices  feminine  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  Major  Vaughan,  indeed  you  must  not  go! 
Remember  the  charades  on  Tuesday;  you  pro- 
mised faithfully  to  be  the  ■  Corsair,'  and  Miss 
Paget  is  to  do  'Gulnare.'  " 

"I'm  very  sorry,"  he  replied ;  'but  I'm  really 
compelled  to  go;  I've  had  bad  news — from — Penn- 
sylvania" (coloring  very  much;  for  to  this  brave 
honest  soldier  a  lie  did  not  come  glibly),  "and 
my  presence  is  urgently  required  there.  As  to  the 
'Corsair,'  Miss  Seymour,  I've  no  doubt  you  can 
easily  supply  my  place.  Stay ;  I'll  find  you  a  sub- 
stitute. Mr.  Percy,  will  you  represent  me,  and 
play  '  Conrad'— to— Miss  Paget's  '  Gulnare  ?'  I'm 
sure  you'll  do  it  far  better  than  I." 

Then  he  shook  hands  hastily  with  them  all,  those 
friends  of  six  weeks'  standing,  who  were  so  sorry 
to  lose  one  who  had  contributed  so  largely  to  their 
amusement.  When  it  came  to  Percy's  turn,  he 
hesitated  ;  then,  for  form's  sake,  and  to  avoid  re- 
mark, went  through  the  customary  greeting;  but, 
judging,  by  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  I  fear  that, 
had  it  been  the  fashion  in  those  days  for  gentlemen 
to  wear  rings  d  la  Borgia,  poor  Harry  would  have 
slept  soundly,  far  too  soundly,  that  night.  Pur- 
posely or  not,  he  left  Clarice  to  the  last,  and  one 
who  stood  near  said  afterwards  that  the  great  brown 
hand  trembled  as  he  held  it  out  to  her. 

"Good-bye,  Miss  Paget." 

A  commonplace  farewell  enough,  but  she  bit  her 
lips,  and  grew  a  shade  paler  as  she  answered,  in 
her  clear,  resolute  tones : 

"  Good-bye,  Major  Vaughan  ;  we  are  sorry  to 
lose  you." 

"Yes,"  whispered  Miss  Seymour,  viciously,  to 
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voang  Percy,  "  that's  just  it.  She  is  very  sorry  to 
—lose  him ;  indeed,  I  call  it  perfectly  disgraceful, 
the  persistent  way  in  which  some  people  have  set 
their  caps  at  Major  Vaughan." 

And  the  young  lady,  who  had  not  disdained  to 
angle,  in  her  own  peculiar,  feeble  little  way,  for 
the  great  Canadian  fish,  who  would  not  even  look 
at  her  bait,  tossed  her  chignoned  head,  and  sniffed 
virtuously  in  the  air. 

Vaughan  held  the  little  hand  for  a  moment,  and 
tried  to  look  in  the  face  for  the  one  sign  of  peni- 
tence  that  should  bid  him  stay ;  but  it  was  averted, 
and  its  owner  was  regarding  with  great  interest  a 
bunch  of  roses  on  the  carpet.  Then  he  released 
her,  and  she,  saying  good-night  to  her  friends,  and 
a  few  more  stupid,  frivolous  words  to  Harry  Percy, 
apropos  of  the  parts  they  were  to  play,  left  the 
room,  Mrs.  Paget  looking  after  her  with  vexed 
eyes,  and  saying  to  herself,  "  You  heartless,  heart- 
less little  coquette  1" 

The  gentlemen  proceeded  to  the  smoking-room, 
where  Vaughan,  as  was  his  custom,  presently  joined 
them;  but  he  seemed  unusually  dull  for  him,  and 
their  best  jokes  and  most  piquant  stories  fell  flatly 
on  his  ears.  At  last  his  answers  to  their  questions 
fell  so  wide  of  the  mark,  and  his  manner  became 
so  absent  and  distraught,  that  one  of  his  greatest 
admirers,  a  jolly  young  fox-hunting  squire,  whose 
broad  acres  and  broader  form  had  been  twice  re- 
lentlessly refused  by  Clarice,  whispered  to  his 
neighbor  that,  "  By  Jove,  old  Vaughan  was  hard 
hit  at  last !  He  couldn't  have  been  refused;  such 
a  contingency  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  so, 
why  the  deuce  didn't  he  go  in  and  win?" 

"May  I  come  in,  Clarice?"  said  Ethel  Paget, 
as,  in  dressing-gown  and  with  slippered  feet,  she 
stood,  an  hour  later,  at  the  door  of  her  sister-in- 
law's  room.  Thrice  she  had  knocked,  and  got  no 
answer.  "Surely  she  cannot  be  asleep,"  she 
thought. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  door  was  quickly 
unlocked.  "Oh,  come  in,  Ethel !  I  had  no  idea 
you  were  there ;  I  thought  it  was  only  that  tire- 
some little  Emmy  Seymour;  and  I  could  not 
stand  any  of  her  nonsense  to-night,  so  I  pretended 
to  be  asleep." 

"Yes,  I  can  quite  understand  that,"  said  her 
sister,  sternly  ;  "  there  has  been  nonsense  enough 
to  satisfy  even  you,  this  evening." 

"Ethel!" 


"Yes,  Clarice,  I  have  come  to  speak  to  you 
very,  very  seriously ;  but  first— am  I  to  under- 
stand that  all  is  over  between  you  and  Maurice 
Vaughan?" 

"  You  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  there  was 
ever  anything  between  us,  Ethel." 

"  Don't  prevaricate,  Clarry.  I  know  this,  that 
for  the  last  five  weeks— until— until  Harry  Percy 
came,  you  have  led  on  Major  Vaughan  by  word 
and  look,  and  your  unmistakable  preference  for  his 
society,  to  believe  that  you  returned  the  affection 
you  know  he  felt  for  you.  Let  me  speak.  You 
won  his  heart,  the  heart  of  a  brave,  good,  noble 
man,  and  the  passionate  earnest  love  which  a  man 
of  his  nature  too  often  gives — God  knows  how, 
God  knows  why — to  a  woman  of  yours,  who  is  so 
infatuated,  so  blind,  so  frivolous,  that  she  cannot 
appreciate  it,  nor  distinguish  between  a  wretched, 
tawdry  counterfeit  and  a  pure,  brilliant,  flawless 
gem.  You  led  him  on  and  on,  and  then,  when 
you  had  got  all  he  had  to  give,  flung  him  aside,  as 
you've  done  with  others  before  now;  flung  him 
aside,  and  began  to  play  your  old  game  of  fast 
and  loose,  with  a  man  who  is  engaged  to  another 
woman." 

"  Ethel,  you  have  no  right  to  say  this ;  it  is  not 
true." 

"It  is  true;  you  know  it  is.  Don't  think  that 
Maurice  Vaughan  has  come  tale  bearing  to  me.  I 
noticed  his  misery,  and  spoke  to  him,  and  he  sim- 
ply told  me  that  you  no  longer  cared  for  him,  and 
that  he  still  loved  you — aye,  Clarice,  loved  you, 
in  spite  of  your  wayward,  heartless,  childish  ways 
— so  dearly,  that  the  same  roof  must  no  longer 
continue  to  shelter  you  both.  I  needed  no  telling; 
for  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  this  night,  my  sister 
behaving  as  no  young  lady  in  decent  society 
should  behave,  ogling  and  flirting  and  coquetting 
with — an  engaged  man." 

"You  shall  not  speak  so  to  me,  Ethel ;  you 
shall  not.  Now  hear  me.  I  did — flirt,  as  I  sup- 
pose you  would  call  %  with  Major  Vaughan,  and 
he  proposed  for  me,  but  I  did  not  regularly  accept 
him.  I  told  him  that  I  would  give  him  an  answer 
before  he  left,  but  that  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  so  suddenly.  He  seemed  satisfied  ;  but  I 
expressly  stipulated  that  it  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered an  engagement.  Then  Harry  Percy  came 
— we  were  children  together,  you  know — and  I 
was  glad  to  see  him,  and  we  walked  together  a 
good  deal,  and— and—  Well,  we  did  talk  a  littl? 
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nonsense,  I  daresay,  but  you  know  that's  only  my 
way;  I  didn't  mean  anything." 

"  Your  way !  Yes,  you  don't  mean  anything; 
you  never  do." 

"Don't  sneer,  Ethel.  Well,  Major  Vaughan 
thought  proper  to  interfere,  and  take  me  to  task 
about  it.  I  disputed  his  right  to  do  so;  he  re- 
sented, and  I  then  told  him  that  he  had  merely 
expedited  my  answer,  which  was  now  'No;'  that 
it  probably  might  have  been  'Yes;'  but  that  I  was 
not  a  child,  to  be  ordered  about  by  him  ;  that  I 
had  a  special  horror  of  a  jealous  husband ;  and, 
finally,  that  as  I  saw  we  should  never  agree  on 
certain  points,  it  was  best  that  we  should  forget 
all  that  had  passed." 

"And  you  really  care  for  Harry  Percy?" 

"Harry  Percy!  Ethel,  how  can  you?  Why 
should  I  care  for  him?  I'd  just  as  soon  think  of 
marrying  a  broomstick"  (which  was  a  most  unkind 
allusion  to  poor  Harry's  tall  and  somewhat  lanky 
figure).  "  No ;  I  like  to  tease  him — I  always  have 
since  I  was  five  years  old — and  to  make  fun  of  the 
future  Mrs.  Harry,  who  has  carrotty  hair,  a  turned- 
up  nose — no,  it's  not  the  least  bit  like  mine,  Ethel 
— and  heaps  of  money ;  she's  a  cotton-spinner's 
daughter.  Why,  you  dear,  old,  foolish  thing,  I 
might  have  had  Harry  any  time  these  four  years ; 
but  not  even  the  prospect  of  being  Lady  Percy  at 
some  future  day  tempted  me.  I  leave  that  honor 
to  Miss  Cotton-spinner,  who,  I've  no  doubt,  will 
fill  the  post  with  dignity.  Lady  'Arry  Percy,  I 
should  think  she'll  call  herself." 

And,  twirling  around,  she  made  a  low  obesiance 
before  the  cheval-glass,  in  the  form  of  what  chil- 
dren call  a  "cheese,"  and  then  backed,  treading 
on  her  dressing-gown  betimes,  until,  but  for  Ethel, 
she  would  have  ended  by  immolating  herself  in 
the  .grate.  This  pantomime  was  intended  truly 
and  faithfully  to  represent  the  presentation  at 
court  of  the  future  cotton-spinning  ornament  of 
the  peerage,  the  cheval-glass  taking  the  place  of 
the  sacred  person  of  royalty. 

"  Don't  be  so  silly,  Clarice;  please,  please 
listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Don't  let  a  trifling 
dispute  like  this  come  between  you  and  your  life's 
happiness ;  if,  indeed,  you  care  for  no  one  else — 
and  I  believe,  child,  you  do  not ;  for  you  don't 
know  what  love  is — think  of  what  you  are  throw- 
ing away,  and  don't  break  a  good  man's  heart 
with  your  folly.  You  may  not  be  regularly  'in 
love'  with  Maurice  Vaughan,  but  he  is  a  man  no 
woman  could  live  long  with  without  loving  most 


deeply.  Forgive  me,  Garry;  but  I  have  often 
thought  he  was  well  suited  to  take  care  of  a  giddy 
little  thing  like  you.  It  would  never  do  for  you  to 
marry  a  man  you  could  not  respect  or  look  up  to." 

"Thank  you,  Ethel,  for  your  flattering  opinion 
of  me.  Upon  my  word,  you're  a  good  advocate; 
one  would  think  you  were  in  love  with  Major 
Vaughan  yourself.  Now,  Ethel,  tell  the  truth; 
you  don't  mean  to  say  you  were  ever  really  epris 
with  Maitland  before  you  married  him  ?  Dear  old 
fat,  red -faced,  pompous  Maitland,  who  hasn't  a  soul 
for  anything  but  his  dogs  and  horses,  unless,  in- 
deed, it  be  our  eternal  '  family'  (I  wish  there  were 
no  such  things  as  pedigrees)  or  those  horrid,  tire- 
some Blue-books:  'The  country.sir,  the  country  un- 
der her  present  government  is  going  fast  to  ruin  !'" 
sticking  one  hand  in  her  dressing-gown  and 
ruffling  her  hair  with  the  other,  as  was  her  re- 
spected brother's  custom  when,  to  the  terror  of  his 
audience,  he  got  the  political  bit  between  his 
teeth,  and  went  off  full  galop.  "Gracious  good 
ness!  I  should  have  thought  he  was  about  the  Ust 
person  in  the  world  to  inspire  the  tender  passion." 

And  at  the  ludicrous  ideas  connected  with  two 
such  perfectly  incompatible  things  as  her  brother 
and  spooneyism,  the  provoking  girl  went  off  into 
an  irrepressible  fit  of  laughter. . 

"  Clarry,  darling,  don't,  please  don't,"  said  her 
sister;  and  a  look  of  pain  crossed  the  sweet,  fair 
face.  Then,  kneeling  beside  the  girl,  she  laid  her 
hand  on  the  round,  white  arm  :  "  Clarice,  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  have  never  told  to  mortal ;  what  I 
expect  you  to  keep  as  sacred  from  others  as  I  haw 
hitherto  done.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  young 
girl,  a  silly,  vain  young  thing,  I  was  brought  op 
by  my  aunt — my  parents  died  in  India,  you  know, 
when  I  was  a  little  child — with  the  one  idea  para- 
mount in  my  brain  that  my  beauty  was  to  win  for 
me  a  rich  husband  and  a  good  position.  My  aunt, 
Lady  Onslow,  a  clever,  unscrupulous  woman  of 
the  world,  took  care  that  none  save  eligible  people 
should  be  thrown  in  my  way ;  and  I  had  several 
proposals,  though  none  which  quite  realized  her 
views  for  me.  I  did  not  care  for  any  of  my  ad- 
mirers in  particular,  but  I  loved  admiration  in 
general,  and  gave  encouragement  to  so  many 
without,  as  you  say,  meaning  anything,  that  I 
soon  gained  for  myself  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  heartless,  desperate  flirt  in  the  county. 
At  last  I  met  with  a  just  punishment.  We  were 
staying,  Lady  Onslow  and  I,  at  Sir  John  Sey- 
mour's, an  uncle  of  Emmy's,  and  there,  for  the 
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first  time  in  my  useless,  butterfly  existence,  I  knew 
what  love  meant.    He,  Herbert  Gifford,  was  an 
officer  in   the  East  India  Company's  Service, 
clever,  well  connected,  but  a  younger  son,  with 
little  beyond  his  pay.    After  a  short  acquaintance 
he  proposed,  and,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
I  accepted  him.    My  aunt  was  furious,  and  so 
brought  her  influence  to  bear  upon  me,  weak  fool 
that  I  was,  that  I  Anally  gave  in  to  the  force  of 
her  clever,  worldly,  mercenary  arguments,  and 
dismissed  the  man  I  loved  better  than  all  the  world 
besides,  without  even  a  parting  word — Lady  Ons- 
low was  far  too  wily  to  permit  that — with  nothing 
but  a  few  cold  meagre  lines,  written  at  her  dicta- 
tion, telling  him  the  miserable,  cowardly  lie  that 
I  found  I  was  mistaken  as  to  the  extent  of  my 
regard  for  him.  He  replied  to  that  note,  offering, 
poor  fellow,  to  wait  even  an  indefinite  period  if  I 
would  only  marry  him  in  the  end.    He  had,  he 
said,  sufficient  interest  at  headquarters  to  procure 
a  staff  appointment,  and  if  I  would  hold  out  any, 
the  most  distant,  hope,  he  would  come  home  at 
my  bidding  to  fetch  me,  or  would  arrange  for  me 
to  go  out  to  his  sister  in  Calcutta,  from  whose 
house  we  could  be  married.  He  could  not  believe 
I  had  ceased  to  care  for  him,  and  if  I  would  only 
reconsider  my  determination,  he  would  work  for 
me  as  Jacob  had  done  for  Rachel ;  he  would  slave 
as  man  never  slaved  for  woman.    It  was  a  simple, 
touching,  manly  letter,  and  I  could  never  have 
withstood  the  eager,  trusting  appeal,  loving  him 
as  I  did ;  but — Clarice,  pity  me — I  never  saw  it 
for  years  after,  until  the  ink  was  faded  and  the 
paper  yellow  with  age;  until  the  hand  that  had 
penned  the  kind,  loving  words  had  mouldered 
into  clay.    She,  Lady  Onslow,  took  care  of  that ; 
but  she  forgot  to  destroy  the  record  of  her  crime, 
for  it  was  no  less;  and  afterwards,  when  I  was 
Maitland's  wife,  I  found  it  among  her  papers  when 
she  was  lying  dead  in  the  next  room,  and,  God 
forgive  me,  I  cursed  her  for  it.    He  went  out  to 
India,  went  to  his  death,  thinking  me,  and  justly, 
a  wicked,  heartless  woman.    He  never  even  tried 
for  an  appointment,  but  rejoined  his  regiment, 
and  was  killed,  not  long  after,  in  a  skirmish  with 
one  of  the  hill-tribes.    They  found  him  lying 
under  a  bush,  with  the  death  smile  on  his  face, 
shot  through  the  heart;   and  when  those  who 
loved  him  for  his  noble,  guileless  nature  laid  him 
in  his  lonely  grave,  they  took  from  his  breast  a 
miniature  that  I  had  given  him.    It  was  sent  to 


his  sister,  and  she — she  had  been  an  old  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  mine — gave  it  back  to  me  on 
her  return  from  India.  I  will  show  it  you  some 
day,  Clarice;  it  and  the  old  faded  letter  are  all  I 
have  left  of  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever  trod 
God's  earth.  I  met  your  brother  long  afterwards, 
and,  to  Lady  Onslow's  extreme  annoyance,  re- 
fused him  twice.  When  I  finally  accepted  him,  I 
told  him  plainly  I  did  not  love  him,  but  that  he 
had  no  rival;  it  was  true,  God  knows,  though  I 
did  not  tell  him  why.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
done  so,  but — I  could  not  bear  to  speak  of  the 
past  time.  Oh,  Clarice,  you  cannot  tell  how  ter- 
rible I  appeared  to  myself!  No  murderess  that 
ever  lay  shuddering  in  the  condemned  cell  could 
have  felt  the  burden  of  her  guilt  more  heavily 
than  I  did  mine.  1  had  sent  Herbert  Gifford  to 
his  death,  I  who  loved  him  so,  and  my  hand  killed 
him  as  sureiy  as  though  it  had  aimed  the  match- 
lock of  the  enemy  who  laid  him  low.  Maitland 
has  been  a  kind  husband  to  me,  and  we  got  on 
well;  indeed,  I  believe  we  are  considered  the 
best-matched  pair  in  the  county.  I  have  tried  to 
be  a  good  wife  to  him,  and  I  do  love  him,  as  I 
would  love  my  father  and  mother  were  they  alive. 
I  have  been  true  to  him  in  thought  and  word  and 
deed ;  I  could  not  be  otherwise,  were  he  the  most 
cruel  husband  that  ever  lived,  instead  of  the  kind- 
est ;  for,  Clarice,  I  should  be  faithless  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  dead." 

The  soft,  low  voice,  one  of  Ethel  Paget's  greatest 
charms,  ceased,  and  in  the  dead  silence  which 
followed  her  confession  she  looked  into  her  young 
sister's  face,  and  saw  that  it  was  wet  with  tears. 

"  Why  did  you  tell  me  this,  Ethel?  Why  did 
you  pain  yourself  by  recalling  all  this  sorrow?" 

*'  For  your  sake,  child,  for  your  sake,  my  poor 
little  motherless  Clarice,  that  you  might  be  snved 
remorse  like  mine.  Maurice  Vaughan  had  a  look  in 
his  face  to-night  that  reminded  me  of  that  other — 
they  were  not  unlike — and  then  it  came  into  my 
head  to  warn  you  by  my  own  story.  Oh,  Clarice, 
darling,  if  nothing  but  that  silly  quarrel  keep  you 
apart,  lay  aside  your  pride — for  indeed  you  have 
grievously  erred — and  tell  him  he  need  not  go. 
Let  me  tell  him,  if  you  would  rather  not ;  he  will 
only  love  and  respect  you  the  more  for  it.  Will 
you  let  me?" 

The  fire  was  nearly  dead  now,  and  the  candles 
were  gathering  in  their  sockets,  and  out  of  the 
gloom  came  only  the  sullen  answer,  "  No." 
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"Then  good-itight,  my  poor  little  Garry ; 
poor,  for  you  have  trampled  under  foot  the  richest 
treasure  a  woman  can  have  offered  her — the  price- 
less gift  of  a  good  man's  love.  Stay;  think  over 
what  I  have  said.  He  goes  to-morrow  at  dawn ; 
so  you  will  not  see  him  again  ;  but  he  will  remain 
in  town  three  days,  and  I  have  his  address.  So, 
child,  if  your  judgment  get  the  better  of  your 
pride,  if  on  reflection  you  see  how  foolishly,  how 
wrongly  you  have  acted,  say  to  me  'Write,'  and 
oh,  Clarry,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  do  it !"  . 

Then  she  went  up  to  the  slight,  childish  figure, 
swaying  itself  backwards  in  the  rocking-chair  by 
the  fireside,  with  the  tiny  bare  feet  kicking  each 
other,  as  they  used  to  do  when  their  owner  was  a 
wee,  wilful,  petted  child.  "  Good-night,  and 
God  bless  you,  Clarry  dear ;"  and  she  stopped 
and  kissed  the  girl's  forehead,  and  stroked  her 
golden  hair,  but  there  was  no  responding  kiss  or 
blessing;  and  with  a  sigh  she  closed  the  door 
after  her,  and  went  to  her  own  room. 

If  Asmodeus  had  paid  a  visit  to  Harley  Park 
that  night,  he'would  have  found  Ma  it  land  Paget, 
Esq.,  sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just,  in  a  most  unro- 
mantic-looking  red-silk  nightcap  pulled  down  well 
over  his  cars,  and — shall  I  say  it  ? — snoring  horri- 
bly, dreaming  probably  that  all  his  cows  were 
dead  of  the  Rinderpest,  or  that  his  early  turnips 
had  turned  out  a  dead  failure ;  blissfully  uncon- 
scious, good  man,  that  the  fair  woman  at  his  side 
had  any  care  or  anxiety  more  serious  than  the  fit  of 
a  new  silk  dress  or  solicitude  about  baby's  last  tooth ; 
never  for  a  moment  imagining — how  could  he? — 
as  she  tnrned  uneasily  on  her  pillow,  that  the 
great  enchanter,  Sleep,  had  taken  her  by  the 
hand,  and  led  her  into  a  far-distant  land,  where 


were  great  blue  mountains  and  an  azure  cloud- 
less sky,  and  a  dry  arid  plain,  and  in  the  plain 
a  brown  mound  with  a  rude  wooden  cross  at  the 
head.  No;  if  his  wife's  restlessness  happened  to 
disturb  him,  the  worthy  squire  probably  attribu- 
ted it  to  the  Nesselrode  pudding,  or  the 
cheese  soufflet,  or  some  other  obvious  material 


And  he  would  have  found,  at  an  hour  when  such 
an  unexceptionably  respectable  household  is  usu- 
ally wrapped  in  slumber,  a  tall,  bronzed,  ruddy, 
bearded  man  in  the  midst  of  open  portmanteaus 
and  half-filled  carpet-bags,  which,  scorning  the 
aid  of  a  valet — indeed,  such  an  individual  would 
have  been  a  very  white  elephant  to  the  Major- 
he  packed  himself,  cramming  in  the  things  any- 
how, and  bringing  the  weight  of  his  ponderous 
frame  to  bear  on  refractory  lids,  every  now  and  then 
pausing  in  the  midst  of  his  work  to  stride  impa- 
tiently up  and  down  the  room,  finding  vent  for 
his  feelings  in  a  scries  of  expletives  which,  taking 
into  consideration  the  man  and  the  circumstances, 
the  attendant  recording  angel  must  in  very  charity 
have  blotted  out  as  surely  as  he  did  the  oath  of 
"  my  Uncle  Toby." 

And  in  "my  lady's  chamber" — a  pretty  little 
room  hung  with  pink  and  white,  with  sundry 
proofs  of  feminine  occupation  littering  floor  and 
table,  with  the  gray  light  of  early  dawn  creeping 
in  through  the  shuttered  windows — he  would 
have  found  a  young  girl  rocking  herself  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  chair  by  the  now  com- 
fortless hearth,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  great 
dark  circles  under  her  blue  eyes,  rocking  herself 
to  and  fro  in  the  very  attitude  of  woe,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  tiny  fingers,  and  sobbing  pitifully 
to  herself  the  while,  "  Not  love  him  !  Not  know 
what  love  is?    Oh,  Maurice,  Maurice!" 

And  presently  came  the  rattle  of  wheels  driving 
swiftly  down  the  avenue,  with  a  dreary  hepeless 
sound  in  their  motion  ;  and  then  the  great  clock 
on  the  staircase  took  up  the  tale,  and,  with  the 
wondrous  vitality  with  which  inanimate  things 
appear  on  occasion  to  be  gifted,  seemed  to  the  cars 
of  the  weary  little  watcher  to  say,  "  Too  late,  too 
late,  too  late  !" 

Love  and  pride  had  had  a  sore  tussle  that  night  in 
the  little  chamber  which  should  have  been  sacred 
to  pleasant  dreams  and  sweet  joyous  fancies  of  love 
and  youth,  not  desecrated  by  such  unseemly  fray  ; 
and  alas,  alas,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  pride 
had  gained  the  mastery! 
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THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  EDIFICES  OF  ROME. 

By  John  Harris  Morden. 


The  Pantheon. 


Last  month  I  briefly,  too  briefly  I  fear,  sketched 
some  of  the  structures  in  Rome  that  tell  us  of  the 
olden  time.  But  the  visitor  of  the  present  day  is 
struck  with  the  vast  number  and  extent  of  the 
evidences  of  the  prolonged  sway  of  the  Papal 
Church.  These  evidences  are  beheld  on  every 
hand  and  in  many  forms,  but  I  shall  confine  my- 
self, in  this  paper,  to  a  notice  of  three  or  four 
of  the  more  than  three  hundred  churches  of 
the  City  of  Rome. 

To  me,  the  most  interesting  edifice  in  Rome,  at 
least  of  those  occupied  as  churches,  is  the  old 
Pantheon ;  its  great  interest  to  me  lying  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  entirely  preserved  edifice  of 
ancient  Rome.  It  was  built  in  B.c.  27,  by  Agrippa, 


the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  as  the  inscription  upon 
its  front  testifies.  As  shown  in  the  engraving 
above,  it  is  circular  (or  more  than  semicircular) 
in  form,  its  roof  being  a  magnificent  dome,  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  diameter,  the  height 
to  its  apex  being  the  same.  It  is  entered  by  a 
noble  portico  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long, 
by  forty  feet  deep,  composed  of  sixteen  Corinthian 
columns  of  Oriental  granite,  with  capitals  and 
bases  of  Greek  marble  ;  of  this  portico  it  hxs  been 
well  said  that  it  presents  "the  most  sublime  result 
that  was  ever  produced  by  so  little  architecture," 
and  Pliny  held  that  the  temple  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  The  doors,  undoubtedly 
the  work  of  classic  times,  are  of  bronze,  hung  on 
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The  Pavtheon— I^rrT^l^lOR. 

bronze  pilasters,  and  the  pavement  is  of  porphyry.  |  to  the  v.iult  of  heaven.  The  name,  however,  is 
pavonazetto  and  giallo  antico,  arranged  in  round  with  more  probability  derived  from  the  fact  that 
and  square  slabs.  The  body  of  the  building  is  the  Temple  was  dedicated  to  Cybele  and  all  the 
of  brick,  and  has  in  its  interior  surfac  e  seven  j  pods  of  the  Romans.  It  was  in  610  made  over  to 
large  niches,  six  of  which  have  fluted  giallo  antico  Boniface  IV.,  who  converted  it  into  a  church, 
columns;  these  contained  statues  of  Mars,  Venus,  1  consecrating  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the 
Caesar,  etc.  The  external  surface  was  once  coated  Saints  (S/a.  Maria  ad  Afartyrtt, '  martyrs").  [The 
with  marble,  but  vandalism,  in  which  Pope  Urban  Feast  of  (he  Martyrs  was  orginally  celebrated  on 
VI II.  bore  a  principal  part,  has  deprived  the  build-    May  13th;  but  Gregory  IV..  in  a.u.  834,  trans- 


mg  of  this  and  many  other  ornaments,  substituting 
some  more  ecclesiastical,  if  less  meritorious  in  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  ornaments.  The  ]>ortico- 
roof  was  formerly  surmounted  by  statues,  and  the 
tympanum  decorated  with  reliefs.  The  fretted 
ceiling  of  the  vault  was  decorated  with  stucco, 
and  the  entire  roof  was  covered  with  gilded  bronze 
tiles.  The  building  is  illuminated  solely  by  lite 
ajierturc  in  the  centre  of  the  dome,  and  the  effect 


fcrred  it  to  the  1st  of  November,  because  pro- 
visions can  then  be  had  more  easily,  and  railed  it 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints.]  Is  itunrcasonable  to  an- 
ticipate that  astnicture  thus  assigned  to  the  patron- 
care  of  "  all  the  gods,"  and  then  "all  the  Saints," 
must  continue  to  survive  the  changes  and  wear  of 
time  for  centuries  to  come,  or  at  least  so  long  as 
the  world  itself  shall  survive  ?  The  name  by 
which  the  Pantheon  is  ecclesiastically  l>cst  known 


is  so  sublimely  grand  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  is  S/a  Maria  Rotonda  (or  la  Rotonda,\ which  it 
ancient  belief  that  the  name  Pantheon  had  origi-  takes  from  its  form.  The  most  interesting  object 
nated  in  the  resemblance  of  the  vault  of  the  dome  |  within  is  Raphael's  tomb. 
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Basilica  Church  op  St.  John  Lathxan. 


Next  in  interest  to  the  Pantheon  I  found  the 
old  Basilicas.  The  term  basilica  originally  was 
applied  to  Courts  of  Justice  in  Rome,  and  some 
of  these  l>ecamc  subsequently  churches.  The  plan 
upon  which  they  were  all  constructed,  no  matter 
how  great  their  sire,  was  nearly  uniform.  They 
had  a  central  nave  much  longer  than  the  width. 
On  cither  side  of  this  nave  were  rows  of  columns 
which  separated  it  from  side  aisles,  which  of  course 
made  the  interior  much  broader,  and  allowed  space 
for  persons  to  move  backward  and  forward  without 
going  into  the  central  nave.  The  central  portion 
was  devoted  to  business,  and  it  was  at  times  used 
as  an  exchange.  At  the  end  of  the  edifice  farthest 
from  the  entrance  was  a  circular  arch,  and 
behind  it  a  semi  circular  space,  which  could  be 
used  as  a  court  of  law  and  justice.  Raised  up 
on  a  central  seat,  and  facing  the  nave,  the  judge 
occupied  a  prominent  place  where  he  was  con- 
spicuous to  the  multitude.  Below  him  were  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and  before  him,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  apse,  were  places  for  the  lawyers 


and  those  who  were  engaged  in  conducting  the 
case. 

When  Christianity  supplanted  heathenism  in 
Rome,  these  basilicas  were  used  as  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  they  became  models  for  Christian 
churches.  The  heathen  temples  had  not  been 
built  for  the  admission  of  large  bodies  of  people  ; 
besides,  in  the  eyes  of  Christian  worshipers,  the 
temples  had  been  polluted  when  they  served  as 
shrines  of  heathen  gods.  The  basilicas  were  free 
from  this  reproach  and  they  were  so  large  as  to 
admit  the  largest  bodies  of  worshipers.  Hence 
they  were  speedily  appropriated  to  the  uses  of 
divine  service.  The  seat  of  the  judge  was 
occupied  by  the  bishop.  Two  pulpits  were  erected 
in  the  nave,  one  for  reading  and  the  other  for 
preaching.  The  audience  filled  up  the  nave,  and 
on  great  occasions  the  aisles  also,  and  thus  from 
A.  D.  300  until  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  arrangements  and  forms  of  these  structures 
were  assumed  by  nearly  all  Christian  sanctuaries. 
They  were  not  ornamented  with  towers  or  belfries, 
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hut  in  many  of  them  were  galleries  above  the  side 
aisles,  from  whence  spectators  could  witness  and 
hear  what  was  done  or  said  below. 

The  oldest  basilicas  in  Rome  are  those  of  St. 
Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  John  Lateran  (said  to  be  the 
first  Christian  church  in  the  city),  St.  Clement, 
Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  St.  Lawrence.  The 
nave  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran  is  shown 
in  a  fine  engraving  on  page  461. 

But  the  most  famous  of  the  churches  of  Rome  is 
certainly  St.  Peter's.  I  cannot  hope,  in  my  very 
limited  space,  to  approximate  justice  to  this 
grand  basilica,  which  has  justly  been  pronounced 
by  far  the  most  magnificent  which  has  yet  reared 
its  head  in  Christendom.  It  stands  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Borgo,  on  one  of  the  worst  sites  which  could 


possibly  have  been  chosen,  a  hollow  space  between 
the  Janiculum  and  the  Vatican,  and  so  concealed 
by  them  and  a  ridge  behind  which  connects  them 
that  the  church,  on  three  of  its  sides,  up  to  the 
height  of  the  nave,  is  virtually  concealed,  and  is 
not  seen  to  advantage   from  any  commanding 
point,  cither  within  or  without  the  walls.    It  is 
approached  through  a  piazza,  the  buildings  along 
which  are  admirably  concealed  by  a  superb  colon- 
nade, forming  two  semi-circular  porticoes,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  columns, 
with  an  entablature  op  which  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  statues  of  saints,  each  eleven  feet  in 
height,  stand  sentinel.    The  main  body  of  the 
building  consists  of  a  Greek  cross,  with  a  dome  of 
gigantic  dimensions  rising  from  its  centre,  and 
borne  up  by  four  colossal  piers.    On  this  dome  in 
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St.  Petkh's—  Interior. 


particular  Michael  Angelo  displayed  the  wonders 
of  his  genius,  and  produced  a  work  which  im- 
presses the  beholder  with  a  feeling  of  the  sublime, 
akin  to  that  with  which  the  grander  scenes  of  na- 
ture are  beheld.  The  facade,  not  the  work  of  the 
same  great  mind,  but  of  an  artist  whom  Forsyth 
stigmatizes  as  a  wretched  plasterer  from  Como,  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the  struc- 
ture. Though  too  low,  and  otherwise  defective, 
it  is  made  to  come  forward  so  prominently  as  to 
conceal  the  dome,  which  accordingly  cannot  be 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  piazza  in  its  full  propor- 
tions. This  defect,  however,  is  fully  overcome 
when  the  interior  is  entered,  and  a  scene  solemn, 
grand,  rich  and  harmonious,  almost  beyond  con- 
ception, bursts  upon  the  view.  The  extreme 
lengths  within  the  walls  are  six  hundred  feet  in  the 
central  body,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-five  feet 
in  the  transepts  ;  the  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  cross  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet. 
Owing  to    these  immense   proportions,  objects 


within  the  area  lose  somewhat  of  their  effect  by 
contrast,  and  appear  comparatively  diminutive. 
Thus  the  Baldacchino,  a  splendid  bronze  canopy 
over  the  high  altar,  and  immediately  under  the 
dome,  though  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high, 
appears  not  more  than  thirty  feet ;  and  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter,  behind  the  altar,  seems  scarcely  to 
rise  from  the  pavement,  though  seventy  feet  above 
it.  The  same  effect  is  perhaps  still  more  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  regard  to  the  magnificent 
mosaic  paintings  on  the  interior  of  the  great 
dome,  which,  seen  from  below,  are  so  much  di- 
minished that  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
in  one  of  the  lower  compartments,  seen  from  below, 
seems  to  be  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  length, 
though  in  reality  six  feet.  To  those  who  know 
St.  Paul's  at  London,  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
St.  Peter's  may  be  given  by  mentioning  that  the 
floor  of  the  former  has  an  area  of  only  two  acres 
and  that  of  the  latter  of  five  acres.  The  cost  of 
erection  is  still  more  disproportioncU.    That  of  St. 
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Paul's  was  not  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  I  shall  have  to  resume  it  in  a  subsequent  num- 

thousand  pounds;  that  of  St.  Peter's,  including  ber  of  the  Monthly,  and  hope,  too,  to  be  per- 

its  monuments  and  embellishments,  is  estimated  mitted  to  speak,  one  of  these  months,  of  some 

at  from  twelve  to  sixteen  millions.  of  the  superlatively  grand  works  of  art  beheld 

But  here  I  am  at  the  limit  of  my  space  and  in  the  Vatican  and  in  the  Churches,  and  every- 

have  scarcely  more  than  introduced  my  subject,  where  in  Rome. 
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FEXWCH'S  8TATOTE,  "  THX  MtKDTE-MAN,"  UNVEILED 

April  17:11,  1875,  at  Cox' riRD,  Mass. 

French's  **  Minute-Man. " — A  friend  of  the 
Month i.1!  sends  us  from  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
a  full  report  of  the  grand  celebration  of  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  Concord  Fight.  As  the  daily  papers 
have  given  the  report  in  minute  detail,  we  have 
concluded  to  make  but  a  brief  extract  from  our 
friend's  report : 

**  Among  the  most  pleasing  events  of  the  day 
was  the  unveiling  of  'The  Minute-Man, '  a  fine 
statue  of  heroic  size  (more  than  seven  feet  in 
height  and  well  proportioned),  showing  a  young 
man  promptly  deserting  his  plough,  and  with  gun 
in  hand  starting  for  the  field  of  patriotic  duty.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  talented  young  Concord  sculp- 
tor, Daniel  C.  French,  and  competent  critics  have 
pronounce*? it  creditable  to  his  genius  no  less  than 
his  patriotism.  It  stands  upon  the  spot  where 
Davis  and  Hosroer  fell,  at  the  old  North  Bridge." 

H. 


'«  Declaration  "  of  the  Patriots  of  Westmore- 
land County,  Pennsylvania,  May  15,  1775. — The 
news  from  Lexington  and  Concord  awoke  thun- 
dering echoes  all  over  the  land.  The  farmers  of 
staid  old  Westmoreland  met  promptly  at  a  small 
village  near  Greensburg,  and  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  "  Declaration  :"  "That  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  by  seve*al  late  acts,  have 
declared  the  inhabitants  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
to  be  in  rebellion,  and  the  Ministry,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  enforce  those  acts,  have  attempted  to  reduce 
the  said  inhabitants  to  a  more  wretched  state  of 
slavery  than  ever  before  existed  in  any  State  or 
country.  Not  content  with  violating  their  con- 
stitutional and  chartered  privileges,  they  would 
strip  them  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  exposing 
their  lives  to  the  wanton  and  unpunishable  sport 
of  a  licentious  soldiery,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
very  means  of  subsistence.  That  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  but  the  same  system  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  will,  should  it  meet  with  success  in 
Massachusetts  Bay,  be  extended  to  other  parts  of 
America;  it  is,  therefore,  become  the  indispensable 
duty  of  every  American,  of  every  man  who  has 
any  public  virtue  or  love  for  his  country,  or  any 
bowels  for  posterity,  by  every  means  which  God 
has  put  in  his  power,  to  resist  and  oppose  the  exe- 
cution of  it ;  that  for  us  we  will  be  ready  to  oppose 
it  with  our  lives  and  fortunes.  And,  the  better  to 
enable  us  to  accomplish  it,  we  will  immediately 
form  ourselves  into  a  military  body,  to  consist  of 
companies,  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  several  town- 
ships. That  should  our  country  be  invaded  by  a 
foreign  enemy,  or  should  troops  be  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  enforce  the  late  arbitrary  acts  of 
its  Parliament,  we  will  cheerfully  submit  to  mili- 
tary discipline,  and  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  re- 
sist and  oppose  them,  or  either  of  them,  and  will 
coincide  with  any  plan  that  maybe  formed  for  the 
defence  of  America  in  general  or  Pennsylvania  in 
particular." 

This  was  one  of  the  first  responses  to  the  brave 
doings  of  the  patriots  of  Massachusetts,  and  is 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  American  Monthly. 

J.  H.  Tash. 


The  Old  Virginia  State  Capitol  Furniture. 

— I  have  heard  that  certain  articles  of  furniture, 
1.  e.,  chairs,  a  stove,  etc.,  sent  over  from  England 
to  the  Colonial  authorities  of  Virginia,  in  its 
earliest  days,  and  in  use  in  the  State  Capitol  up  to 
the  time  of  the  late  war,  were  destroyed  during 
the  said  war.    Is  this  true  ?        Y.  R.  Lyman. 
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Barbara  Frictchic  (April  Monthly,  page 
304). — Under  date  "  Amesbury,  6mo  16,  1872," 
Mr.  Whittier  wrote  me,  "  My  original  informant, 
was  Mrs.  Southworth,  the  authoress,  of  Washington. 
Soon  after  Miss  Dorothy  Dix  visited  the  City  of 
Frederick,  and  confirmed  her  statement.  Within 
two  years,  a  nephew  of  Barbara  Frietchie  visited 
me,  with  full  confirmation  of  the  heroism  of  his 
relative,  and  1  have  no  doubt  the  main  facts  of  the 
story  are  true." 

The  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  July  ao,  1867, 
has  a  version  of  the  story  from  a  correspondent 
who  names  General  Reno  as  the  officer  that  paid 
honorable  tribute  and  respect  to  the  old  lady  and 
her  flag. 

In  1869,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Quantrill,  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  claimed  to  herself  the  praise  and  honor 
of  the  deed. 

Lossing,  in  his  "Civil  War"  (Vol.  II.,  page 
46$),  gives  a  portrait  of  Barbara  Frietchie  and  a 
representation  of  her  house.  G.  H.  P. 

Besides  the  above,  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  E.  H.  Goss,  of  Melrose,  Massachusetts, 
and  one  from  Mayor  A.  M.  Keiley,  of  Richmond, 
Virginia.  The  former  encloses  an  interesting 
article  clipped  from  the  Boston  Journal,  alluding 
to  the  denials  of  the  story  by  Jacob  Englebrecht, 
of  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  by  Professor  Samuel 
Tyler,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  formerly  of  Fred- 
erick. Mayor  Keiley  encloses  "  Correspondence 
between  Mayor  Keiley  and  General  Early  as  to 
Barbara  Frietchie,"  which  he  cuts  from  the  col- 
umns of  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  April  29th. 
The  Mayor  says  in  his  letter — "  In  the  interest  of 
•the  truth  of  history,'  I  submit  the  clipping  for 
such  use  as  your  inclination  and  space  may  war- 
rant." Our  sincere  regard  for  Mayor  Keiley 
makes  us  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  afford  space 
for  General  Early's  very  long  letter,  although  we 
are  free  to  admit  we  are  not  too  well  pleased  with 
the  letter  itself,  and  we  would  suggest  a  thought 
to  General  Early — nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  an 
insulting  manner  of  speaking  or  writing  about  any 
one  ;  it  docs  not  prove  the  affirmative  or  negative 
of  the  question  to  sneer  at  the  antecedents  of 
Barbara  Frietchie,  or  of  the  poet  Whittier. 

We  trust  the  Mayor  will  pardon  us  for  adding 
that  we  cannot  help  regarding  the  discussion  as  far 
more  weighty  than  the  question — the  game  is  not 
worth  the  powder  expended.  The  story  may  or 
may  not  be  true — does  it  really  matter  whether  it 
is  true  or  not?  And  its  discussion  should  be 
closed  when  it  calls  forth  such  expressions  as  some 
in  General  Early's  letter. 


J.  B.  Perrault. —  E.  M.  is  informed  that  he 
will  find  in  Schoolcraft's  large  work  on  the 
History  and  Condition  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
United  States,  Vol.  III.,  pages  351-369,  a  very 


interesting  paper  entitled,  "Indian  Life  in  the 
Northwestern  Regions  of  the  United  States  in 
1 783  ;  being  the  Relation  of  the  Voyages  and  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Merchant  Voyager  in  the  Indian 
Territories  of  North  America,  setting  out  from 
Montreal,  May  28th,  1783.  By  John  Bapttste 
Perrault.  Translated  from  the  original  French 
MSS.,  with  Notes,  Geographical  and  Geological, 
and  an  Introduction,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft." 

L.  C.  D. 


The  Chevalier  de  Ternay.— This  French 
naval  officer  commanded  the  squadron  which 
brought  Rochambeau  and  his  army  to  America,  in 
1780.  He  died  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  of 
putrid  fever,  on  the  15th  of  December,  17S0,  and 
was  buried  there.  Was  any  monument  erected 
over  his  remains  ?  W.  D. 


On  the  17th  December,  1 781,  The  Friendly  Sons 
of  St  Patrick,  of  Philadelphia,  adopted  General 
Washington  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a  gold  medal;  and  on  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1 782,  he  dined  with  the  Society  at 
George  Evans's  Hotel.  Is  it  known  where  the  gold 
medal  is  at  this  time?  J.  I.  Y. 


Steam  Fire-Engines  and  their  Invent- 
or.— A  letter  from  Mr.  John  L.  Perkins,  of 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  says:  In  the  April  No. 
of  the  Monthly,  page  278,  under  the  article  on 
"Steam  Fire-Engines  and  their  Inventor,"  permit 
me  to  correct  an  error  of  the  author  of  that  paper 
where  he  says,  that  the  illustration  he  furnishes 
has  never  before  been  published.  I  refer  you  to 
Thomas  Ewbank's  work  on  Hydraulic  and  other 
Machines  for  raising  water,  pages  345  to  349,  for 
a  detailed  description  and  engraving  of  the  same 
engine,  also  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  boiler, 
plan,  a  transverse  section  of  the  boiler,  etc. ;  and 
the  lever  or  handle. 


A  reply  to  B.  T.,  in  the  April  number  of  the 

Monthly,  He  says:  The  first  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  in  the  United  States  occurred 
March  17,  1737,  on  which  date  the  Irish  residents 
of  Boston  called  a  public  meeting,  the  result  of 
which  was  the  organization  of  the  "  Irish  Chan- 
table  Society."    This  Society  is  in  existence  yet. 

The  1737  celebration  was  not  the  first  in  Amtr- 
ica,  for  in  1651  the  Irish  exiles  "in  the  Barbadoes 
Islands  (at  that  date  several  thousands  in  numbers  | 
kept  the  day  by  religious  services  of  great  pomp." 

It  is  probably  the  "Irish  Brigades  in  the  French 
service,"  B.  T.  meant ;  for  by  the  penal  laws  then 
in  force  the  Irish  in  the  British  arm^  were  not 
allowed  celebrations,  religious  or  otherwise.  In 
fact,  the  British  soldier  has  not  and  never  had  the 
right  of  participating  in  a  political  or  religious 
demonstration.  A.  E.  Ford. 
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Cotton  Mather— the  Epitaph  over  Rich- 
ard Mather's  Grave. — We  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  from  a  private  letter,  dated  "Mather 
Villa,  Dorchester  District,  Boston,  May  3d, 
1875."   The  writer  says : 

"The  May  number  of  the  Monthly  is,  like  its 
predecessors,  a  valuable  one ;  I  think  it  grows 
more  interesting  with  each  number."  He  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  paper  on  "  Cotton  Ma- 
ther," and  makes  the  following  correction  : 

"Now,  in  relation  to  the  epitaph  on  page  346, 
which  purports  to  be  over  the  grave  of  Richard 
Mather— « Under  this  stone  lies  Richard  Mather,' 
etc. — I  have  been  from  boyhood  interested  in  the 
family  of  Richard  Mather.  I  have  been  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Society  over  which  Mr. 
Mather  was  for  more  than  thirty-two  years  the 
pastor.  He  lived  in  a  house  which  once  stood  on 
the  plot  of  ground  where  I  now  reside,  on  the  east 
of  the  drive-way,  and  there  his  son  Increase  was 
born.  Near  by  was  the  church  where  he  orfici- 
ciated,  and  not  far  from  thence  the  burial-ground 
where  his  mortal  remains  were  deposited.  In 
1670,  the  year  after  Mr.  Mather's  decease,  the 
church  and  the  town  of  Dorchester  voted  ten 
pounds  each,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  '  a  pillar' 
over  his  grave.  Quartermaster  John  Smith,  and 
his  neighbor,  Mr.  Clement,  probably  Augustine, 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  these  votes 
into  effect,  and  "his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this 
day."  In  the  westerly  part  of  the  old  but  reno- 
vated cemetery,  mid  the  dust  of  other  worthies  of 
ancient  days,  may  be  seen  a  large  horizontal 
tablet,  of  foreign  freestone,  five  inches  in  thick- 
ness, six  feet  and  one  inch  in  length,  and  three 
feet  in  width,  resting  on  a  pedestal  of  brick-work 
two  feet  and  four  inches  in  height.  On  this  tablet 
is  the  following  inscription,  copied  verbatim : 

DOM  SACER 
RICHARDUS  HIC   DOR  MIT  MATH  FRITS 
(SED    NEC    TOTUS  NEC    MORA  DH/TURNA) 
LvCTATUS    GENUISSK  PARES 
INCERTUM  EST  I'TRUM   DOCTIOR  AN  MELIOR. 
A.NIMUM  *  CLORIA  NON  QUEUNT  HL'MARI. 

DII'INELY  RICH  *   LEARNED  RICHARD  MATHER 
SONS  LIKE  HIM  PROPHETS  GREAT  REIOICD  THIS  FATHER 
SHORT   TIME    HIS   SLEEPING   DUST   HERES   COVERD  DOWN 
NOT  HIS  ASCENDED  SPIRIT  OR  RINOWN. 
V.  D.  M.  IN   ANG.  l6.  AN*.  IN  DORC :  NA  34  AN 
OBT.  APR.  22  I669  AT  SlMi  73. 

Wm.  B.  Trask. 


In  response  to  the  questions  of  Edmond  Mal- 
let (see  Potter's  American  Monthly,  No.  41, 
page  386)  as  to  the  Canadians  who  served  in  our 
Revolutionary  army,  I  will  give  the  information 
within  my  reach.  The  State  of  New  York  granted 
bounty  lands  to  two  regiments,  designated  as  Ca- 
nadian and  Nova  Scotia  Refugees,  one  commanded 
by  Colonel  Moses  Hazen  (afterwards  Brigadier- 
General),  and  the  other  by  Colonel  James  Living- 


ston. Hazen's  was  called  the  Second  Regiment. 
In  the  Balloting-Book  of  those  who  drew  land 
are  the  names  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
officers  and  privates  belonging  to  the  class  of 
"  Canadian  and  Nova  Scotia  Refugees."  I  copy 
the  following  names  of  officers,  but  the  list  does 
not  show  the  regiment  to  which  they  belonged: 

Colonel  Moses  Hazen ;  General  James  Living- 
ston ;  Lieutenant-Colonels  Edward  Antill,  Udney 
Hay,  Richard  Livingston,  Josiah  Throop ;  Major 
David  Franks ;  Captains  Joseph  Dalzen,  Maurice 
Desdevans,  Constant  Freeman,  Clement  Gosline, 
John  F.  Harntrank,  John  Baptiste  Labonte,  Philip 
Liebert,  Augustine  Lesseaux,  Abraham  Living- 
ston, Laurence  Olivier,  Antoine  Paulent,  James 
Robisheaux,  James  Stewart ;  Lieutenants  Pierre 
Boileau,  John  Bateman,  Francis  Chandonet,  Dun- 
can Campbell,  Edward  Chinn,  Germain  Dione, 
Nathaniel  Earl,  Thomas  Faulknier,  Alexander  Fer- 
riole,  Francis  Gilmart,  Jacques  Jollibois,  Murdock 
McPherson,  Francis  Monty,  Andrew  Pepin,  John 
Matthew  Potin,  Thomas  Thompson,  William  To- 
rey,  Foelix  Victoire,  Joseph  Cone,  Benjamin 
Thompson  ;  Ensign  I^ewis  Gosline ;  Quartermas- 
ter Daniel  Tucker.  I  could  have  copied  the  names 
of  the  privates.  There  are  biographical  notices 
of  General  Hazen  and  Colonel  Livingston. 

M.  M.  Jones. 


I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Monthly  from  the 
beginning,  and  must  say,  that  I  value  it  more  than 
any  other  magazine  that  I  receive.  I  am  specially 
interested  in  Notes  and  Queries.  The  question 
as  to  the  "whereabouts"  of  the  remains  of  Wash- 
ington has  been  put  to  me  a  number  of  times,  and 
I  answered  that  they  are  in  the  crypt  under  the 
Capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Am  I  correct? 
If  so,  when  were  the)  removed  from  Mount  Vernon  ? 
I  have  my  authority  from  a  scrap  of  a  New  York 
paper;  the  matter  coming  before  Congress  soon 
after  the  Rebellion.  By  answering  the  above,  vou 
will  oblige  H.  H.  Spayd. 


The  first  locomotive  used  in  the  United  States 
was  the  "John  Bull,"  imported  from  England  by 
the  Albany  and  Schenectady  Railroad  in  1830. 
The  John  Bull  is  still  alive.  It  is  kept  as  a  curi- 
osity at  the  Albany  Iron  Works,  near  Troy. 

Fort  Carlton,  Carlton  Island,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. — "By  whom  and  when  was 
Fort  Carlton,  on  Carlton  Island,  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  built?"  has  been  aquestion  ofdiscussion 
among  some  friends  of  mine.  It  has  occurred  to 
me  that  the  answer  might  be  given  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Notes  and  Queries  of  Potter's  Ameri- 
can Monthly.  Already  much  indebted  for  valu- 
able information  conveyed  by  that  department,  I 
shall  I*  still  more  so,  by  receiving  a  reply  to  this 
Query.  Niagara. 
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St.  Alban's  Abbly,  at  Anciint  VerulaM  (now  St.  Albans),  England. 

(Built  norc  than  one  thouund  year*  ago.) 

If  I  mistake  not,  this  involves  several  errors.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  away  from  my  library,  in  which 
I  have  what  has  become  a  rare  book,  the  mock- 
heroic  poem  of  McFingal,  written,  I  thinL,  by 
Trumbull.  Both  the  above  quotation  and  the 
couplet  also  cited,  are  from  "  McFingal :" 


June  17th  is  sacred,  in  the  American  calendar, 
as  the  day  on  which,  one  hundred  years  ago,  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Bunker  and  Breed's  Hills ; 
but  that  great  theme  I  do  not  propose  to  write  up, 
because  I  guess  you  don't  want  me  to.  The  day  is 
sacred,  in  the  Church  of  Eangland  calendar,  to  St. 
Alban,  the  first  Christian  martyr  of  Britain.  He 
was  a  native  of  ancient  Vendam,  born  in  the  second 
century.  He  served  seven  years  in  the  Roman 
army,  which  he  left,  and,  having  been  converted, 
became  a  Christian  of  exemplary  devoutness  and 
zeal.  He  was  put  to  death  in  303,  it  is  supposed 
on  the  day  corresponding  to  our  June  17th. 
Bede  tells  extravagantly  absurd  stories  of  miracles 
wrought  at  the  martyrdom.  In  795,  Offa,  King 
of  the  Mercians,  built  a  monastery  to  the  honor 
of  St.  Alban,  which  still  stands,  and  is  occupied 
as  a  parish  church,  to  which  use  it  was  devoted  by 
a  rich  clothier,  named  Stump,  who  purchased  the 
property  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  monas- 
teries by  Henry  VIII.  It  has  stood  more  than 
one  thousand  years,  substantially  as  first  built,  in 
the  town  of  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire,  England. 

J.  H.  M. 


I  find  in  a  North  Carolina  magazine  "Our  Liv- 
ing and  Our  Dead,"  an  article  tracing  home  fa- 
miliar quotations.  The  writer  justly  observes  of 
several  oft-quoted  witticisms,  that  they  are  often 
attributed  to  Butler,  author  of  Hudibras.  The 
lines, 

"  Some  gum  there  are  that  so  contrive  it 
They  miss  their  aim  whate'er  thev  drive  at, 
And  being  charged  for  duck  or  plover, 
Fly  back  and  kick  the  owner  over," 

are  often  imputed  to  the  Columbiad ;  and  the  author 
of  that  epic  is  there  said  to  be  Jonathan  Trumbull. 


'*  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law," 

being,  I  think,  a  part  of  the  speech  where  the 
hero,  who  has  been  tarred  and  feathered  for  his 
Toryism,  is  represented  as 

"  Uprising  from  the  turnip  bin." 

I  am  obliged  to  quote  from  memory,  but  think 
the  quartette  from  "  McFingal"  reads  in  this  way: 

"  Some  guns  there  arc  that  so  contrive  it 
They  miss  the  very  mark  they  drive  at. 
And  though  well  aimed  at  duck  or  plover, 
Bear  wide  and  kick  their  owners  over." 

The  Columbiad  was  written  by  Joel  Barlow,  if 
I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  who  also  wrote  the 
poem  called  "  Hasty  Pudding."  At  any  rale, 
early  in  life,  when  we  love  to  overcome  difficul- 
ties, I  read  the  Columbiad  from  first  to  last.  It  is 
written  in  couplets,  heroic  measure.  If  I  am  in 
error  in  the  above,  perhaps  you  will  be  able  to 
correct  it  in  Notes  and  Queries.       E.  O.  S. 


Can  the  American  Monthly,  or  any  of  its 
readers,  inform  me  how  the  British  soldiers  carried 
their  ammunition  ?  Was  the  cartridge-box  in 
general  use?  Did  any  of  them  carry  a  powder- 
horn  ?  I  have  particular  reference  to  the  time  of 
the  Concord  and  Bunker  Hill  battles. 

F.  F.  S. 
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Elkanah  Tisdale. — A  copy  of  the  engrav- 
ing of  "Tne  Battle  of  Lexington,"  published  at 
New  York  in  1798  by  the  above-named  artist,  who 
has  been  referred  to  in  this  periodical  {American 
Historical  Record,  Vol.  II.,  276)  as  the  designer 
of  the  "Gerrymander,"  was  exhibited,  among 
other  relics,  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  at  the 
recent  centennial  celebration. 

Mr.  Tisdale  attempted  poetry  as  well  as  art. 
He  furnished  an  ode  for  the  annual  celebration  of 
the  Washington  Benevolent  Society,  at  Boston, 
April  30,  1812,  which  I  copy  for  the  pages  of  the 
American  Monthly  : 

Descendants  of  the  patriot  band, 

Victorious  o'er  their  Country's  foes, 
What  time  to  cheer  the  promised  land, 

The  morning  star  of  Empire  rose ; 
Crowned  with  the  meed  their  virtues  won, 

To-day  we  hail  the  mighty  dead — 
Those  who  in  council  peerless  shone, 

Or  bravely  mid  the  battle  bled. 

And  first,  to  that  immortal  name 

Which  we  in  social  union  bear. 
In  peace  who  stood  the  first  in  fame, 

And  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
His  triumphs  let  his  country  sing, 

Let  Virtue's  train  the  anthem  join, 
While  our  devoted  hearts  we  bring 

An  offering  at  his  hallowed  shrine. 

From  his  bright  passage  to  the  skies, 

His  parting  accents  still  we  hear: 
**  Columbia's  Sons,  your  birthright  prize, 

Your  rights  maintain,  your  laws  revere ; 
Oh  :  from  your  generous  hearts  repel 

The  deadly  germs  of  civil  hate; 
So  shall  your  virtue  burst  the  spell 

That  binds  a  nation  to  its  fate." 

As  round  his  laureled  urn  we  bow, 

And  mourn  our  father,  guide,  and  friend, 
To  heaven  we'll  raise  the  emphstic  vow, 

Our  country's  honor  to  defend  ; 
His  sacred  precepts  to  embrace, 

Whose  bright  example  else  were  vain, 
Transmit  ihcm  to  our  rising  race, 

And  pledge  our  life-blood  to  sustain. 

The  oration  at  this  celebration  of  the  Washing- 
ton Benevolent  Society  was  by  William  Sullivan, 
and  two  odes  were  written  for  the  occasion,  one 
John  L<xthrop,  Jr.,  uncle  of  John  Lothrop 
tley,  the  historian;  and  the  other  by  Lucius 
Manlius  Sargent.  John  Ward  Dean. 


"Capture  of  Burgoyne." — The  doggerel 
lines  bearing  this  title,  about  which  inquiry  is 
made  in  the  April  number  of  the  Monthly,  may 
be  found  in  Moore's  "  Ballads  of  the  American 
Revolution,"  page  t88,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  been  "  first  published  in  the  4  Iris'  (June, 
1841),  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  possession  of 
George  H.  Moore,  one  of  the  editors  of  that  peri 
odical."  C.  A.  C. 


General  R.  E.  Lee— his  Reluctance  to 
Enter  the  Rebellion.— In  an  address  before  the 
Lee  Memorial  Association  in  Baltimore,  recently, 
Mr.  S.  Teackle  Wallace  read  a  heretofore  unpub- 
lished letter  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  : 

"  And  here  I  am  permitted,  by  the  kindness  of  a 
friend,  to  read  some  extracts  from  a  letter  of  the 
illustrious  soldier,  which  has  never  seen  the  light 
before,  and  which  will  show  through  what  sad 
struggles,  of  both  heart  and  mind,  he  passed  to 
what  he  felt  to  be  his  duty.  I  doubt  not — nay,  I 
know — that  many  a  gallant  gentleman  who  fought 
beside  him,  and  many  another  in  the  opposing 
host,  grieved,  with  as  deep  a  grief  as  Lee  to  draw 
his  sword.  The  letter  that  I  speak  of  bears  the 
date  of  January  16,  1861,  and  was  written  from 
Fort  Mason, near  San  Antonio,  in  Texas.  It  was 
addressed  to  a  young  lady,  a  relative  of  his,  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  and  the  passages  of 
which  I  speak  were  written  as  a  message  to  her 
father.  Alluding  to  the  homes  of  two  families  of 
friends,  he  said : 

"  '  I  think  of  the  occupants  of  both  very  often, 
and  hope  some  day  to  see  them  again.  I  may 
have  the  opportunity  soon;  for  if  the  Union  is 
dissolved  I  shall  return  to  Virginia  to  share  the 
fortune  of  my  people.  But  before  so  great  a 
calamity  befalls  the  country  I  hope  all  honorable 
means  of  maintaining  the  Constitution  and  the 
equal  rights  of  the  people  will  be  first  exhausted. 
Tell  your  father  he  must  not  allow  Maryland  to 
be  tacked  on  to  South  Carolina  before  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  South  have  been  fairly  presented  to 
the  North  and  rejected.  Then  if  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution  are  denied  us,  and  the 
citizens  of  one  portion  of  the  country  are  granted 
privileges  not  extended  to  the  other,  we  can,  with 
a  clear  conscience,  separate.  I  am  for  maintaining 
all  our  rights,  not  for  abandoning  all  for  the  sake 
of  one.  Our  national  rights,  liberty  at  home  and 
security  abroad,  our  lands,  navy,  forts,  dock-yards, 
arsenals,  and  institutions  of  every  kind.  It  will 
result  in  war,  I  know,  fierce,  bloody  war.  But  so 
will  secession,  for  it  is  revolution  and  war  at  last, 
and  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  we  might  as  well 
look  at  it  in  its  true  character.  There  is  a  long 
message,  A — ,  for  your  father,  and  a  grave  one, 
which  I  had  not  intended  to  put  in  my  letter  to 
you,  but  it  is  a  subject  on  which  my  serious 
thoughts  often  turn,  for  as  an  American  citizen  I 
prize  my  government  and  country  highly,  and 
there  is  no  sacrifice  I  am  not  willing  to  make  for 
their  preservation  save  that  of  honor.  I  trust 
there  is  wisdom  and  patriotism  enough  in  the 
country  to  save  them,  for  I  cannot  anticipate  so 
great  a  calamity  to  the  nation  as  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union."' 

[See  article  on  page  407.] 
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Our  Centennial. — The  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  is 
now  rapidly  distributing  the  certificates  of  slock.    The  en- 
graving of  this  certificate  is  a  model  in  every  respect,  and  the 
Engraving  Department  of  the  Treasury  deserves  great  credit 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  The 
plate  is  twenty  -four  by  twenty  inches,  printed  on  the  best  bank- 
note paper;  the  design  is  pyramidal;  America  forming  the  apes, 
with  Fame  and  Art  personified  sitting  at  her  feet ;  the  busts 
of  Washington  and  Grant  on  cither  side,  typical  of  the  com- 
mencement and  end  of  the  century ;  America  is  represented 
as  welcoming  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  who  bear 
symbols  of  their  national  industries  and  resources  ;  Indepen- 
dence Hall  and  the  National  Capitol  are  in  the  background  ; 
beneath  the  former  stand  Fulton  and  Fitch  with  their  steam- 
boat models  and  under  the  latter  are  Franklin  and  Morse 
with  electric  and  telegraphic  instruments ;  on  the  right  facing 
the  figure  of  America  is  Howe  offering  his  sewing-machine, 
also  a  shipwright  with  a  model  of  a  clipper;  the  Continental 
and  Federal  soldier,  mechanic,  and  freedman,  form  a  group 
on  the  right,  and  the  farmer,  planter,  miner,  trapper,  and 
Indian,  all  presenting  symbols  of  their  avocations,  the  group 
on  the  left ;  the  centre  of  the  base  is  Trumbull's  painting  of 
the  "  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  on  the 
right  of  which  is  exemplified  progress — the  busy  manufactur- 
ing city  in  contrast  with  the  neglected  windmill ;  to  the  left 
of  the  base  is  represented  civilization,  combining  the  railroad, 
telegraph,  steamship,  and  reaping-machine,  in  contrast  with 
the  Conestoga  wagon,  mail-rider,  sailing-vessel,  and  laborer 
wuh  a  MrVle  ;  the  legend  in  the  body  of  the  certificate  was 
engraved  by  a  new  and  ingenious  process,  the  invention  of 
G.  W.  Cxsilear,  Superintendent  of  the  Engraving  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  and  it  is  most  creditable,  as  is  also  the 
printing— the  department  being  determined  to  make  the  work 
worthy  of  the  nation  and  the  grand  commemorative  occasion. 
The  designs  and  arrangement  were  made  by  Messrs.  Fcni- 
morc  and  Darlcy,  American  artists. 

Thi»  stock  certificate  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  as  an  heirloom,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  repaid  with  interest ;  this  certificate  is  to  be  re- 
turned  hy  the  holder,  the  principil  and  interest  being  paid  on 
presentation  of  proper  evidence  of  ownership  after  the  close 
of  the  Exhibition;  should  the  receipts  not  prove  sufficient  to 
pay  the  entire  amount,  the  division  will  be  made  equally 
among  the  stockholders.  We  are  happy  to  note  that  the  de- 
mind  is  already  largely  on  the  increase,  and  the  offices  of  the 
Board  are  daily  crowded  with  purchasers. 

The  last  report  of  the  Board  of  Finance  affords  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  completion  of  the  buildings  within  the  time 
specified.  The  work  on  the  main  building  is  well  under  way, 
and  probably  ere  the  1st  of  June  the  glaziers  will  be  at  work 
putting  in  the  glass.  The  dome  for  the  Art  Gallery  will  also 
be  raised  in  a  few  weeks,  while  the  Machinery  Department 
will  be  so  far  completed  that  there  is  thought  of  holding  a 
mass  meeting  within  it-,  walls  on  the  coming  Fourth  of  July. 

From  all  information  received  from  Great  Britain  it  is 
clearly  indicated  that  English  producers  intend  to  come  to 
our  Intern  iti  >nal  Exhibition  fully  prepared  to  make  a  trial 
in  competition,  not  only  in  character  of  materials  exhibited, 
but  also  in  cost.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  seem 
bat  natural  that  nation il  pride  alone  would  induce  such  .1  re- 


presentation of  American  products  as  should  astonish  the 
world.  We  have  the  ability  to  do  this,  and  if,  through  a  want 
of  interest  or  fear  of  expense,  any  manufacturer  or  inventor 
neglects  this  opportunity,  he  not  only  commits  a  wrong 
againft  himself,  but  also  against  the  entire  nation. 

In  every  former  exhibition  in  Europe  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  carried  away  the  largest  proportion  of 
prizes,  and  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  beaten  on  our  own 
ground  we  should  deserve  national  disgrace. 

The  question  of  transportation  is  receiving  earnest  atten- 
tion, and  it  is  believed  that  there  will  he  sufficient  means  and 
equipment  ready  to  deliver  at  the  various  entrances  to  the 
Exhibition  20,000  people  per  hour  by  the  steam  and  horse 
cars  alone.  Add  to  this  hacks,  private  carriages,  and  the 
steamboat  facilities,  and  the  number  may  be  increased  to 
30,000  without  difficulty.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary, 
there  will  also  be  supplied  means  of  transportation  within  the 
grounds.  Several  plans  have  been  suggested,  and  from  these 
tnc  best  can  be  selected.  There  will  be  so  many  points  of 
attraction  distributed  through  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  matter 
of  gTcat  doubt  if  such  facilities  would  be  used  even  if  pre- 
sented. 

All  the  information  received  from  abroad  is  most  favorable. 
The  suggestion  made  by  the  French  Commissioners  to  have 
the  best  works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  the  government 
loaned  for  the  occasion  is  very  important.  Could  we  have 
on  view  a  collection,  however  small,  of  the  best  of  the  "  old 
masters,"  it  would  be  a  pleasant  memory  for  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens  debarred  the  privilege  of  going  abroad. 

We  propose  to  give  illustrations  of  the  several  Centennial 
Buildings  in  the  July  Monthly. 

The  Tribune,  and  its  Grand  New  Home. — The  new 

building  of  the  Tribune  Company  is  certainly  an  elegant  and 
vast  structure,  and  a  substantial  evidence  of  tne  substantial 
progress  of  the  great  newspaper.  We  shall  not  attempt  a 
description  of  the  building  without  an  illustration,  and  as  we 
cannot  well  spare  the  space  for  our  engraving  this  month, 
we  have  laid  it  aside  for  the  July  Monthly.  As  the  Phila- 
delphia Ledger  says,  "  The  whole  structure  is  in  accordance 
with  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  Tribune  as  a  great 
newspaper,  an  unsurpassed  medium  of  intelligence  and  intel- 
lect, in  this  country  or  anywhere  else." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says :  The  Springfield  Republican 
is  impelled,  regretfully  no  doubt,  to  "apprehend  that  the 
Ilriiish  exhibitor  will  not  figure  largely  at  Philadelphia  for  a 
good  many  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  the  British 
exhibitor  ha*  come  to  the  conclusion  that  World's  Fairs  arc 
something  of  a  humbug."  Inasmuch  as  the  same  day  which 
brought  forth  this  discouraging  prognostication  brought  also  a 
cable  despatch  from  the  British  exhibitor  requesting  double 
the  amount  of  exhibiting  space  which  had  been  deemed  ade- 
quate to  his  needs,  perhaps  the  future  prophecies  of  this 
Massachusetts  Cassandra  will  pass  subject  to  a  discount. 

Ten  models  of  statues  for  the  promised  Sumner  memorial 
in  Ilo^ton  have  been  received  in  that  city,  and  at  least  as 
many  more  arc  on  their  way.  After  being  examined  by  the 
committee  charged  with  the  selection  of  a  model,  they  will 
probably  be  exhibited  to  the  public. 
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The  New  Cardinal.— The  detail*  of  the  ceremonies  of 
installing  Archbishop  McGoskey  of  New  York  into  the  Gar- 
dinalate  have  been  given  at  gTeat  length  in  the  daily  news- 
papers, and  in  the  paper*  generally— hence  we  simply  note 
the  fact.  The  chief  importance  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  of  the  creation  of  a  Cardinal  for  this  country  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  attests  the  wonderful  growth  of  that  Church 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  authorities 
of  the  Church  are  awake  to  avail  themselves  of  every  means 
to  insure  continued  growth. 

A  friend  of  the  Monthly  has  written  to  ask  precisely 
what  is  the  rank  and  what  are  the  prerogatives  of  a  Cardi- 
nal. We  do  not  in,-;.-  more  than  our  correspondent,  and 
prefer  to  copy  from  a  standard  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
subjects,  rather  than  risk  a  mistake.  There  are  no  doubt 
many  of  our  readers  who  will  be  equally  interested  with  our 
correspondent,  and  we  copy  from  "Potter's  Complete 
BlItLlC  ENCYCLOPEDIA,"  under  the  title  Rome,  Church  of. 
The  Cardinal  is  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Church 
below  the  Pope,  and  it  is  from  the  College  of  Cardinals  that 
the  I'ope  must  be  elected. 

"  The  Cardinals  became  an  organised,  recognized,  perma- 
nent body  first  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gclasius  (492-96).  Their 
r.umber  has  varied  greatly  at  different  periods.  In  the  twelfth 
century  there  were  rarely  more  than  thirty.  In  1516  they 
numbered  but  thirteen.  The  largcsi  number  ever  reached 
was  seventy  »ix,  under  Pius  IV,  (1559).  The  Council  of 
Uasle  passed  a  decree  that  their  number  should  not  exceed 
Iwenty  four.  Sixtus  V.  (15851  fixed  the  number  at  seventy, 
with  reference  to  the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  or  the  seventy 
disciples  of  Christ,  the  number  of  which  the  College  of 
Cardinals  is  now  composed  when  it  is  full,  and  which,  since 
that  period,  it  has  become  a  rule  with  the  Popes  never  to  ex- 
ceed. When  the  College  is  full,  there  are  six  Cardinal 
Bishops,  fifty  Cardinal  Priests  ( Rectors  of  Churches  in  Rome  \ 
and  fourteen  overseers  of  hospitals,  who  arc  Cardinal  Dea- 
cons. A  large  majority  of  the  Cardinals  are  always  Italians. 
They  have  the  rank  of  princes  at  home  and  in  all  the  courts 
of  Kurope  to  which  they  are  accredited  as  nuncios.  Their 
peculiar  privileges  are  stated  to  be  three  hundred  in  number. 
When  a  new  Pope  was  to  be  elected,  the  custom  has  Iseen  t<> 
confine  them  in  conclave  in  the  julacc  of  the  Ouirinal,  and 
permit  them  to  have  no  intercourse  with  the  external  world. 
Now  that  the  King  of  Italy  has  possession  of  the  Quirinal, 
and  the  Pope's  relation  to  Rome  and  Germany.  Austria  and 
Sjviin  has  become  chsnged,  Pius  IX.  has  issued  a  brief  by 
which  many  of  the  formalities  hitherto  required  are  allowed 
to  be  omitted  in  order  that  the  election  may  be  speedily 
effected.  The  German  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of  France 
and  Spain  have  hitherto  exercised  the  nght  of  interposing 
one  veto,  through  a  Cardinal  who  represents  his  sovereign, 
to  an  election  of  a  Pope  whom  they  do  not  approve.  This 


The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  says  in 
his  report  that  Pennsylvania  comes  nearer  being  scl! -supporting 
than  any  one  of  the  older  States  of  large  population,  pro- 
ducing everything  that  a  system  of  mixed  farming  in  a  tern 
perate  climate  can  yield,  and  depending  mamlv  upon  the 
manufacturing  and  mining  populations  of  the  State  for  its 


A  recent  cable  special  to  the  New  York  Herald  sip: 
"  Pope  Pius  IX.  is  but  a  wreck  of  his  former  self,  but  a  ir.ij-.:i 
oent  wreck,  nevertheless.  I  would  be  unjust  to  myself  wen 
I  to  describe  him  not  according  to  the  impression  left  up-* 
me  in  my  brief  interview.  Some  day,  and  in  all  probability 
not  long  hence,  Pope  Pius  IX.  will  take  to  his  bed  new 
more  to  rise  from  it  again.  But  God  grant  that  day  nay  bt 
still  far  away." 

Wants  a  College  Presidency. — A  short  time  since  we 
published  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  Jeff.  Davis  hid  been 
tendered  the  position  of  President  of  the  Bryan  (Tens] 
College.  Seeing  the  paragraph.  Colonel  Sparke,  an  old 
Mississippi  friend  of  Mr.  Davis,  wrote  to  him  on  the  subject, 
and  recently  received  a  reply.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  be  ba» 
never  been  apprised  of  such  appointment,  and  we  infer  from  the 
tenor  of  his  letter  that  he  would  have  accepted  the  positke. 
He  speaks  very  gloomily  of  the  future  of  Mississippi;  sir* 
the  majority  of  negro  voters  is  already  so  large  and  so  rapid}? 
increasing  by  immigration  that  he  cannot  foresee  the  day  d 
her  deliverance.  In  speaking  of  Texas  he  says  :  "  Texa*  s 
the  only  Southern  State  which  has  advanced  in  prosperity 
since  the  war,  and,  as  a  field  for  one  who  has  sons  to  launch 
upon  the  world,  offers  the  most  inviting  prospect."  We  ba« 
made  the  above  notice  of  the  letter  in  questicm  to  give  eel- 
leges  or  other  incorporated  bodies  in  Texas  an  opportann 
to  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Davis's  invaluable  services.  Hi> 
administrative  abilities  are  too  well  known  to  require  aayes- 
from  us. — Shrnrfvrt  Times,  Apnl  JO. 


A  gentleman  who  recently  visited  Europe,  while  is 
London  was  asked  by  a  lady  not  destitute  of  intelligence, 
who  had  been  informed  that  he  was  an  American  from  New 
York,  if  he  knew  her  brother  mentioning  his  name!,  wh> 
had  gone  to  live  in  America.  My  friend  replied  thai  h* 
feared  he  had  not  the  honor  of  her  brother's  acqu 
and  inquired  the  name  g|  the  place  at  whi 
was  living.  She  said  she  had  forgotten  the  name  of  tir 
place,  but  she  was  quite  snre  that  it  must  lie  near  New  Yori 
Then,  after  reflecting  a  moment,  she  exclaimed.  "Oh!  *c* 
I  recollect  it!  It  was  Yeneruela!"  (»ne  ought  not  to  br 
surprised  at  the  ignorance  of  this  good  woman  of  the  mar 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  when  he  finds,  in  i"| 
which  is  in  common  use,  or  which  was  in 
four  years  ago,  in  the  London  schools,  Sitka  included 
the  enumerated  half-dozen  chief  dt.es  in  the  United 


A  Considerable  Father.—  1  hn  Hepner  is  a 

now  residing  in  Readme.  Penn«v 


vanta,  r»  sixrv  vears 


and  has  been  tw  ice  married     He  was  first  married  rr.  fc» 
fadrrbmJ  in  1  Saa.  and  ha  wife  bore  him  only  se-resrr- 
children — twins  twirr,  triplets  four  times,  and  one  once — as- 
then,  in  1R4S,  she  died.    In  June  of  the  succeeding  year  fc* 

him  only  fifteen  children  in  nine  years — one  twice.,  twnns  i*r 
times,  and  triplets  once     Thus,  in  eighteen  ycarv,  one  ■ 
which  was  an  interregnum,  loha  Hcpner  •'  increased 
multiplied  and  replenished  the  canh"  to  the  extent  oJ  nVr-> 
two,  though  we  are  not  toid  whether  hi-  good 
realired  bv  all  living.    It  would  not  rrquire 
dies  to  raise  a  texnf  nrv  into  a  i 
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An  Interesting  Relic— Mrs.  General  Stryker,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  National  Museum,  has  sent  to  the  latter 
the  original  compass  and  chain  used  in  laying  out  the  City  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  is  authenticated  by  Benjamin  P.  Howell,  M.D.,  of 
Woodbury,  New  Jersey,  a  descendant  of  the  surveyor,  in 
whose  family  it  has  lteen  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  as  a  precious  heirloom.  Dr.  Howell  says,  in  a 
communication  to  Mrs.  Stryker,  that  the  compass  and  chain 
were  owned  and  used  by  hit  great-grandfather,  John  I -add, 
in  assisting  Wm.  Penn  in  laying  out  the  city.  Ladd  with 
a  number  of  other  Friends  landed  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
about  1678,  and  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Proprietors.  He 
died  in  March,  1740,  giving  U.  his  youngest  son,  John  I»add, 
Jr.,  his  homestead  near  Woodbury  and  a  share  of  his  per- 
sonal property,  including  the  compass  and  chain.  Ladd, 
Jr.,  upon  his  death,  in  1770,  bequeathed  the  heirloom  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Hannah  I -add,  who  died  in  1797,  leaving  it  to  her 
nephew,  the  late  venerable  Samuel  Mickle,  a  distinguished 
surveyor.  Mr.  Mickle  died  in  1830,  and  by  his  will  left  the 
compass  and  chain  to  Samuel  Ladd  Howell,  M.D.,  trustee 
of  Dr.  Howell,  the  correspondent.  At  his  death  they  be- 
came the  property  of  his  only  surviving  son,  (he  depositor, 
Samuel  Harrison  Howell,  Esq.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

The  New  Silver  Coin.— The  designs  of  the  twenty-cent 
stiver  pieces  authorized  by  act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1S75,  have  been  selected  and  approved  by  H.  R.  Linderman, 
Director  of  the  Mint.  The  obverse  design  contains  a  sitting 
figure  of  Liberty,  with  the  word  "  Lilwrty"  inscribed  on  the 
shield,  the  whole  surrounded  by  thirteen  stars.  Beneath  the 
figure  the  date  "  1875."  On  the  reverse  the  figure  of  an 
eagle  surrounded  by  the  inscription,  "  United  States  of 
America,"  and  beneath  the  eagle  the  words,  "Twenty 
Cents."  At  Dr.  Lindcrman's  suggestion,  the  edge  or  peri- 
phery of  the  coin  will  be  perfectly  smooth,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  twenty-five  cent  coin,  which  liears  a  reeded 
or  fluted  edge.  As  the  piece  is  too  small  to  admit  the  legend 
"  E  Pluribus  Unum,"  or  the  motto  *'  In  God  we  Trust," 
both  have  been  omitted.  The  new  coin  is  mainly  intended 
for  circulation  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  where  the  want  of 
such  coin  has  long  been  felt  in  making  change,  and  where 
the  lowest  coin  in  circulation  is  the  dime  or  ten-cent  silver 


Mr.  Homer  Griffin,  of  Lodi,  Medina  County,  Ohio,  is  a 
centenarian  whose  age  is  alleged  to  be  well  authenticated. 
He  is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  years  old,  works  in  his  gar 
den,  chops  wood  with  one  hand  (having  lost  one  arm  by  the 
falling  of  a  tree  forty  years  ago)  and  shaves  himself.  He 
has  never  used  tobacco  in  any  form,  but  has  been  an  habitual 
drinker  for  a  century.  His  first  vote  for  President  he  cast 
for  John  Adam- ,  and  in  later  years  he  has  voted  the  Republi- 
can ticket. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1864  to  1874  inclusive,  2,718  loco- 
motives were  made  in  three  establishments  in  Paterson,  New 
Jersey;  the  largest  number  furnished  in  one  year  being  398 
in  1873.    Last  year  only  107  were  turned  out  in  the  three 

shoos 


Tracing  Crime  to  its  True  Source. — A  novel  suit,  and 
deserving  of  success,  was  brought  in  the  Kingston,  New  York, 
courts,  a  few  days  since.  One  Robert  Baiting  killed  a  man 
some  time  ago,  after  getting  very  drunk  at  the  hotel  of  Wil- 
liam Stccn,  at  New  Palu.  Batting  was  convicted  of  murder 
in  the  second  degTee,  and  sentenced  to  the  State  Prison.  His 
wife  now  brings  a  civil  suit  against  Steen,  the  liquor  seller, 
setting  forth  in  her  complaint  that  Steen  sold  her  husband  the 
liquor,  and  assisted  in  intoxicating  him,  and  thereby  caused 
him  to  commit  the  murder,  whereby,  through  his  imprison- 
ment, the  plaintiff  was  deprived  of  his  assistance  and  support. 
She  claims  (5,000  damages. 

We  cannot  but  hope  that  Mrs.  Batting  will  recover  the  full 
amount  of  her  claim,  and  that  her  example  may  be  followed 
in  the  thousands  of  cases  where  the  rum-seller  is  the  primary 
criminal. 

The  status  of  the  Pittsburg  blast  furnaces  is  as  follows: 
Eliza,  No.  1,  out;  No.  2,  blowing.  Superior,  both  out  of 
blast  and  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  likely  to  remain  so  indefi- 
nitely. Clinton,  blowing.  Lucy,  blowing.  Isabella,  No. 
I,  just  blown  out,  and  No.  2,  blown  in.  Shoenberger,  both 
out.  Soho,  about  commencing  to  blow.  Of  the  eleven  fur- 
naces therefore,  five  are  blowing  and  six  are  out.  Two  are 
making  Bessemer  and  the  others  common  iron. 

Two  of  the  puddle  furnaces  in  Coming's  mill  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  have  started  up,  and  more  puddlers  are  expected. 
There  arc  thirty-two  furnaces  in  the  steam  mill  and  star  forge, 
and  it  is  claimed  the  whole  number  will  be  in  operation  in 
less  than  six  weeks.  The  men  are  comfortably  quartered  in 
the  mill,  and  ample  arrangements  have  been  made  to  ac- 
commodate a  large  number. 

Reopening  of  a  Venerable  Church. — On  Sunday,  May 
2d,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years,  religious  services  were 
held  in  Pohick  Church,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia.  It  was 
built  in  1773  through  the  active  exertions  and  influence  of 
General  Washington. 

During  the  late  war  it  was  occupied  by  Federal  troops  as 
a  stable.  It  became  more  and  more  dilapidated  until  within 
the  past  year,  when  some  gentlemen  of  New  York,  learning 
of  its  condition,  and  animated  by  a  commendable  desire  to 
preserve  this  old  link  which  connects  with  the  past  and  its 
great  men  from  obliteration  through  neglect,  provided  the 
means  and  had  the  edifice  rebuilt  and  furnished  in  a  most 
substantial  and  handsome  manner. 

The  lineal  railroad  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
three  hundred  miles  long,  is  to  be  prolonged  northwestward 
from  the  capital  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Theextension  is  lobe 
called  the  Mexican  Central,  and  an  Anglo-Mexican  company 
has  already  contracted  for  its  construction.  It  will  receive  a 
subsidy  of  $1 5,000  per  mile  in  gold,  and  must  be  completed  by 

January  t,  1882,  but  will  receive  heavy  premiums  for  every 
year  of  earlier  completion.  At  the  city  of  Leon,  which  has  a 
population  of  100,000  and  is  280  miles  from  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, a  road  to  be  called  the  Mexican  International  will  branch 
off  to  the  northeast  for  Texas,  to  join  the  International  of 
Texas,  at  Laredo,  this  branch  to  receive  the  same  subsidy  as 
the  main  line.  From  Austin  to  Laredo  it  is  a  little  less  than 
235  m,,«;         Laredo  to  Leon,  600  miles. 
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A  miser  died  recently  in  Hudson,  New  York.  He  was 
an  Episcopal  minister,  who  served  as  a  missionary  for  his 
church  in  Greene  County,  receiving  a  salary  of  two  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  and  numerous  donations.  He  lived  in  a 
style  suggestive  of  extreme  poverty,  and  when  he  died  a  sub- 
scription was  taken  up  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses.  After 
the  funeral  his  rooms  were  examined,  and  a  will  found,  to- 
gether with  a  package  containing  594.000  in  Government 
bonds,  and  a  bank-hook  showing  a  deposit  of  #10,000  in  a 
bank  in  New  York  city.   The  will  gave  half  of  his  property 


to  his  relatives,  and  the  rest  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  to 
churches  in  which  he  had  preached. 

Noticing  the  success  of  the  Pullman  palace-car,  the  £* 
g'ish  Mtthanic  states  that  some  new  and  improved  first -class 
carriages  have  been  recently  put  on  the  Midland  line,  which 
are  said  to  be  more  comfortable  and  commodious  thin  the 
old  ones.  They  are  seven  feel  high  from  floor  to  ceiling,  an  i 
the  arms  of  the  seats  are  so  constructed  as  to  fold  back  » 
that  the  seat  can  I*  used  as  a  couch. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


Historical  Society  Of  Pennsylvania.  -The  Society 
held  a  stated  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  May  y\,  the 
President,  John  W.  Wallace,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of 
the  Council  was  read  by  the  chairman,  Charles  M.  Morris. 
It  was  an  interesting  and  able  paper;  it  reviewed  the  early 
history  of  the  Society,  showing  in  a  striking  manner  the  con- 
trasts between  the  Society's  early  struggles  for  existence  and 
its  present  success.  During  the  year  the  hall  has  l>ecn  open 
to  the  public  from  10  A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  and  has  been  visited 
by  thousands  of  citizens  and  strangers.  There  are  now 
about  six  hundred  contributing  members  on  the  rolls  of  the 
Society.  The  additions  to  the  library  have  been  both  large 
and  valuable,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  magazines, 
and  maps. 

The  treasurer's  report  shows  the  receipts  to  hare  been 
{3,549,  the  expenditures  53,165,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand 
of  5384  The  investments  now  amount  to  12,050.  The 
trust  funds  include  the  library  fund  of  15,000 ;  the  binding 
fund,  #3,000;  publication  fund,  #22,000;  and  the  building 
fund,  #12,500. 

The  additions  to  the  library  since  the  last  stated  meeting 
have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  books,  seventy-four 
pamphlets,  fifteen  magazines,  two  maps,  three  manuscripts, 
and  twenty-one  relics  and  works  of  art.  Of  the  above 
books,  one  hunredd  and  four  were  presented,  and  twenty 
were  bought  by  the  library  fund. 

Mr.  Solomon  W.  Roberts  read  a  valuable  and  interesting 
paper  on  the  early  history  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Naviga- 
tion Company.  Mr.  Roberts  d  rew  a  sketch  of  the  attempts 
to  mine  and  transport  coal,  from  its  discovery  near  Mauch 
Chunk,  in  1793,  to  the  year  1818,  when  Josiah  White,  Er- 
skine  Hazzard,  and  others,  obtained  a  charter  from  the  Legis- 
lature authorizing  them  to  improve  and  open  the  channel  of 
the  Lehigh  River,  which  before  that  time  was  utterly  un- 
navigablc. 

So  impracticable  was  the  idea  of  mining  and  shipping  coal 
then  considered  that  the  company  obtained  a  lease  of  the 
Summit  Hill  mines  for  an  ear  of  corn  a  year,  on  condition 
that  they  would  send  a  merely  nominal  quantity  of  coal  to 
Philadelphia  annually.  The  invention  of  the  "  bear  trap  lock" 
in  1819  was  noted,  with  other  improvements  which  rapidly  fol- 
lowed to  1835,  when  the  ascending  navigation  from  Mauch 
Chunk  to  White  Haven  was  commenced.  The  speaker  also 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  Mr.  George  Crane's  invention 
of  a  process  by  which  anthracite  coal  was  first  used  for  smelt- 
ing  iron.  In  1839,  David  Thomas  was  brought  over  from 
Wales  by  Mr.  Hazard  t  o  assist  in  starting  a  smelling  furnace. 


The  names  of  Crane  and  Thomas  hare  since  become  familiar 
to  all  who  have  visited  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  annual  election  was  held,  the  polls  being  open  from 
4  to  9  o'clock  r.  M.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  John  William  Wallace  ;  Vice-Presidents,  William 
M.  Darlington,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Asa  Packer,  of  Mauch 
Chunk ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  W.  Jordan  ;  Record- 
ing Secretary.  Samuel  L.  Smedlcy ;  Treasurer,  J.  Edward 
Carpenter;  Council,  John  Jordan,  Jr.,  James  C.  Hand, 
Samuel  Parrish.  Edward  Pcnington  having  resigned  at  a 
member  of  the  Council,  Mr.  P.  S.  P.  Conner  was  elected  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  The  following  officers  hold  over  under  the 
constitution:  Honorary  Vice-President,  Benjamin  H.  Coates 
M.D. ;  Vice- Presidents,  George  Washington  Smith,  Horatio 
G.  Jones,  Aubrey  H.  Smith,  Craig  Biddle.  Recorder,  Wash- 
ington B.  Powell.  Council,  Charles  M.  Morris,  Joseph  Car- 
son, M.D.,  John  A.  McAllister,  Richard  L.  Nicholson, 
Frederick  D.  Stone,  Edwin  T.  Eisenbrey,  Joseph  J.  Mickiey. 
Oswald  Scidensticker. 

New  York  Historical  Society.— The  New  York  His- 
torical Society  celebrated  its  seventieth  anniversary  on  tbe 
evening  of  april  15th,  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York  City, 
which  was  packed  with  about  three  thousand  people.  On 
the  platform  were  Peter  Cooper,  David  Dudley  Field,  Gen- 
erals Sandford  and  Cochrane,  A.  T.  Stewart,  S.  B.  Chitten- 
den, John  Taylor  Johnston,  Governor  Hall,  of  Vermont,  and 
many  others.  Frederic  L.  DePeyster  presided.  After  prayer 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Vcrmelye,  the  chairman  introduced  Rev.  Rich- 
ard Storrs,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  who  delivered  the  anniver- 
sary address  on  "  Early  American  Spirit  and  the  Genesis  of 
it,"  in  which  he  reviewed  the  chief  historical  events  in  this 
country  since  the  Revolution,  and  wound  up  by  a  glowing 
peroration  on  its  future  condition  and  prospects.  A  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speaker  was  moved  in  a  brief  address  by  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant,  seconded  in  a  short  speech  by  Hon. 
William  M.  Evarts,  and  adopted  amid  great  enthusiasm. 

Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society. — This  Society  is 
in  a  prosperous  and  promising  condition.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  April  9th,  the  Librarian  made  a 
report,  showing  that  thus  far  this  year  the  additions  to  the 
Library  have  been  large,  including  two  thousand  and  sixty 
volumes,  and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one  pamphlets  and 
documents;  the  present  total  of  the  Library  is  nearly  sixty- 
four  thousand,  without  counting  more  than  a  thousand  du- 
plicates. The  Secretary,  Mr.  Draper,  delivered  a  feeling 
eulogy  upon  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Wynne,  of  Virginia. 
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Life  and  Explorations  of  David  Livingstone,  LL.D ., 

D.C.L.,  the  Great  Missionaiy- Explorer,  in  the  Interior  of 
Africa  :  Comprising  all  his  Extensive  Travels  ana"  Dis- 
coveries as  detailed  in  his  Diary,  Reports,  and  Letters,  and 
including  his  famous  Last  Journals.  With  Maps  and 
numerous  illustrations.  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago: Valley  Publishing  Company. 

Everything  connected  with  the  life-history  of  the  noble 
Scotch  Missionary- Explorer  commands  the  interest  of  thou- 
sands of  readers.  This  interest  has  been  much  intensified 
by  his  late  death.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  history  of  Dr. 
Livingstone's  Life  and  Explorations,  numerous  more  or  less 
authentic  works  have  been  issued  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States;  and  we  have  examined  several  of  these  with  no  little 
care.  Some  of  them  show  haste  and  lack  of  care  in  their 
preparation,  while  others,  like  the  one  before  us  now,  evince 
commendable  regard  to  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

The  Valley  Publishing  Company  will  doubtless  have 
abundant  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  evident 
care  they  have  bestowed  upon  this  truly  admirable  book. 
From  a  literary  as  well  as  from  an  artistic  and  mechanical 
point  of  view,  the  volume  is  valuable  j  and  as  a  history,  it  is 
marvelouiOy  exhaustive.  Besides  an  accurate  and  complete 
account  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  Researches  and  Discoveries,  it 
recounts  the  results  of  the  explorations  of  all  the  famous 
explorers  who  have  made  Africa  the  scene  of  their  labors. 

Ancestral  Tablets:  A  Collection  of  Diagrams  for  Pedi- 
grees, so  arranged  that  Eight  Generations  of  the  Ancestors 
of  any  Person  may  be  recorded  in  a  connected  and  simple 
form.  By  W  i  li. I  am  H.  Whitmore,  A.M.,  Member  of  the 
Xew  England  Historic-  Genealogical  So,iety.  Boston  :  Urn. 

Certainly,  this  is  the  best,  because  plainest  and  simplest, 
system  for  making  a  record  of  a  person's  ancestors,  to  the 
eighth  generation.  The  plan  is  so  perfectly  simple  that  no 
one  can  fail  to  understand  its  details,  and  any  person  desiring 
to  trace  back  and  record  his  father  and  mother,  his  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers,  etc.,  will  find  what,  without  these 
tablets,  would  be  a  serious  task,  with  them  a  light  labor- 
indeed,  a  pastime  for  leisure  moments.  The  tablets  suggest 
a  singular  train  of  thought  in  the  rate  at  which  the  number 
of  one's  direct  blood- relations  multiply  as  he  traces  them 
back  step  by  step. 

George  Bancroft  as  a  Historian — We  have  received 
a  communication  criticising  Mr.  Bancroft's  "  History,'*  more 
especially  his  certainly  unjustifiable  insinuations  and  charges 
against  General  John  Sullivan  and  others.  It  came  to  hand 
too  late  for  insertion  in  this  number,  and  we  have  laid  it 
aside  for  the  next. 

We  must  request  all  contributors  to  send,  with  each  con- 
tribution, their  full  name  and  address— not  for  publication 
unless  they  wish,  but  for  the  satisfaction,  and  indeed  the 
security,  of  the  Editor. 


(Communication.] 

Fiftieth  Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. — It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Fiftieth  Annual 
Exhibition  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  is  a  disap- 
pointment. There  was  an  expectation  that  the  artists,  by 
common  consent,  would  signalize  the  semi-centennial  of  the 
Academy  by  a  display  of  the  best  examples  of  their  year's 
work.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  several  prominent 
artists  are  entirely  unrepresented,  and  a  large  number  send 
pictures  which  are  but  average  specimens  of  market  work. 

The  Academy  admits  no  painting  to  an  annual  exhibition 
which  has  before  been  shown  in  public.  This  rule  is  vcxa- 
atious  to  many  artists  who  are  accustomed  to  send  pictures 
to  club  receptions,  and  entertainments  of  like  character. 
As  these  receptions  afford  opportunity  for  advantageous  sales, 
artists  are  loth  to  keep  their  pictures  from  them,  in  order  that 
they  may  obtain  admission  to  the  Academy.  Thus,  much  of 
an  artist's  best  work  is  never  seen  at  the  annual  exhibitions. 

Although  the  present  display  cannot  be  called  great,  or 
representative,  there  is  still  much  excellent  work  among  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  numljers  which  make  up  the  Catalogue. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  picture  is  "  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  Friends"  (No.  272),  by  J.  Beaufain  Irving.  For  ex- 
quisite finish  and  attention  to  minute  details,  it  would  be 
hard  indeed  to  excel  this  work.  Wolsey  is  seated  at  table, 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  guests,  and  his  Jester  is  seen  in  the 
foreground  to  the  left. 

Albert  Bierstadt  has  four  paintings  of  California  scenery, 
j  The  largest,  "California  Spring"  (No.  330)  is,  like  most  of 
this  artist's  work,  more  fitted  to  be  a  drop-curtain  in  a  theatre 
than  anything  else.    The  large  canvases  in  this  Exhibition 
are  not  numerous. 

Arthur  Parton's  "  Mountain  Brook"  (No.  328),  and  K. 
Van  Eltcn's  •'  RusscI  Falls,  Ausable  River"  (No.  322),  are 
among  the  few  large  landscapes,  both  being  fair  examples  of 
j  the  artists.  J.  G.  Brown  has  three  pictures,  only  one  of 
which,  "Gathering  Autumn  Leaves"  (No.  344),  is  at  all  up 
to  his  standard.  Of  the  others,  "  The  Ravine,  Huntington, 
Massachusetts"  (No.  2381,  is  a  wretched  daub,  with  absurd 
I  effects  of  light  and  shade;  and  "Yes  or  No!"  (No.  261) 
represents  a  wooden  youth  with  a  gingerbread  face  proposing 
to  a  wax  doll. 

Eastman  Johnson,  one  of  the  finest  of  our  figure  painters, 
is  represented  by  four  pictures,  one  being  a  portrait.  His 
"Milton  Dictating  to  his  Daughters"  (No.  21$)  is  a  hack- 
neyed subject,  well  handled  ;  and  his  "  Peddler"  (No.  268) 
a  good  example  of  the  style  of  painting  which  pleases  the 
average  American,  and  which  weakness  several  of  our  artists 
.mc  upon  to  give  a  never-ending  succession  of  similar  sub- 
jects. E.  Wood  Perry,  Jr.,  for  example,  has  five  paintings 
for  this  sort  in  the  exhibition,  in  which  bright-red  paint  is 
freely  used;  as  in  "  Egg  Hunting"  (No.  193). 

M.  F.  H.  Deliaws  has  three  paintings,  "  The  Beach  at 
West  Hampton"  (No.  264)  and  "  After  the  Gale"  (No.  340), 
being  marines  of  the  old  stamp.  His  less-known  brother, 
W.  F.  Delias,  in  his  "  Midsummer  Noon,  Biddeford  Beach, 
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Maine"  (No.  245),  gives  a  careful  picture,  in  some  respect* 
superior  to  those  just  mentioned.  Edward  Moran  exhibits 
four  quite  strong  sea-pieces,  "  Mi  nut's  Ledge  Light-House 
at  Sunset"  (No.  365)  being  the  best. 

Wm.  T.  Richards,  in  "  Ebb  Tide  "  (No.  229),  gives  one  of 
his  unrivaled  water  studies,  which  have  made  his  name 
famous. 

Jervis  McEntee  is  represented  by  four  paintings.  Of 
these  "  Saturday  Afternoon  "(No  220)  shows  a  gray  Novem- 
ber day  with  school-children  at  play  in  a  field.  ••  Autumn  " 
(No  417)  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  charm  of  this  painiei'i 
work.  It  is  not  the  gorgeous  Autumn,  but  late  in  the  sea- 
son, when  the  trees  are  leafless  and  the  gray  light  gives  a  sad 
tone  to  the  picture. 

W.  Whilrcdgc,  the  President  of  the  Academy,  has  "The 
Camp-Meeting"  (No.  206),  "Trout  Brook,  Catskills  "  (No. 
354),  and  five  other  paintings  of  various  merits. 

Winslow  Horner  exhibits  four  pictures,  two  of  which,  cer- 
tainly, ought  to  have  been  refused  admission.  They  are 
»  Landscapes  "  (No.  40)  and  "  Uncle  Ned  at  Home  "  (No. 
423).  The  former  is  an  atrocious  daub,  while  the  latter,  though 
drawn  with  some  degree  of  care,  is  entirely  abominable  in 
coloring. 

A.  C.  Howland  is  represented  by  four  works.  "  Spring  '• 
(No.  374)  and  "Autumn"  (No.  377)  arc  beautiful  little  views 
of  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  scenery. 

J.  H.  Beard,  unrivaled  in  his  line,  has  two  excellent  ex- 
amples, "  The  Mutual  Friend"  (No.  252), a  fine  dog  picture 
and  "The  Parson's  Pets,"  with  the  sub-title,  "  It  has  been  red. 
hot  here  since  you  have  been  gone."  A  canary  lies  dead ;  a 
squirrel,  minus  the  bushy  end  of  his  tail,  sits  on  his  cage ; 
an  unfortunate  parrot  stripped  of  nearly  all  its  feathers  looks 
solemnly  at  a  monkey — the  ciuse  of  the  trouble — who  sit* 
disconsolate,  suffering  from  the  bites  received  in  the  affray. 

W.  H.  Beard  lias  numerous  pictures.  His  "Oh,  My:" 
(No.  332)  shows  some  rabbits  startled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  a  fox.  All  have  fled  but  one  small  bunny,  who  slips  on 
the  rock  in  its  haste  and  slides  immediately  under  the  nose 
of  the  fox.  The  demure  satisfaction  of  the  fox  and  the  sur- 
prise and  fear  of  the  rabbit  make  a  capital  tableau. 

F.  A.  Bridgeman's  "  American  Circus  in  France"  (No. 
248 J  has  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  class  of  popular  pictures. 

S.  J.  Grey  has  "  The  Little  Orange  Girl  "  (No.  331)  and 
'•  Studying  the  Gamut  "  (No.  416).  The  latter  represents  a 
small  boy  attempting  to  master  the  violin,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  of  this  artist's  paintings. 

The  number  of  portraits  is  fully  as  large  as  ever,  and  repre- 
sents work  by  Huntington,  Hicks,  Baker,  and  others ;  the 
first  named  gentleman  evincing  his  industry  by  sending  no 
less  than  nine  portraits. 

Financially  this  exhibition  has  been  a  success.  The  sales 
of  paintings  have  been  numerous  and  the  rooms  have  been 
well  filled  with  visitors. 

A.  C.  Zabriskie. 

The  authorship  of  "  Supernatural  Religion"  is  now  attri- 
buted with  strong  reason  to  Philip  Pusey,  brother  of  Dr. 
Pusey,  the  celebrated  High-Churchman,  who  went  with  Dr. 
Newman  to  the  door  of  Rome,  but  stopped  just  outside. 


A  paragraph  from  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins's  address  at  Yiiur 
College  deserves  quoting : 

"  I  would  at  this  point  correct  my  teaching  in  '  The  Law 
of  Love'  to  the  effect  that  home  is  peculiarly  the  sphere  n( 
woman,  and  civil  government  that  of  man.  I  now  regard 
the  home  as  the  joint  sphere  of  man  and  woman,  and  the 
sphere  of  civil  government  more  of  an  open  question  as  be- 
tween the  two." 

Thomas  Ball,  the  sculptor,  has  presented  Dartmouth 
College   with  a  full-length  statue  in  plaster  of  Daniel 

Webster. 

Toby  Rosenthal's  picture  of  Elaine,  which  was 
painted  in  Munich  and  recendy  exhibited  in  Boston,  re 
taken  direct  from  that  city  to  San  Francisco,  the  home  of  the 
artist  and  also  of  the  purchaser  of  the  work.  It  has  acquired 
fresh  interest  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  cut  from  it* 
frame  by  a  burglar,  like  the  "  Saint  Anthony"  of  Munlol, 
and  also,  like  the  "  Saint  Anthony,"  of  being  miraculouih 
restored  to  its  owner.  The  price  which  was  to  have  beea 
paid  for  this  painting  was  one  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
artist  raised  his  figures  to  three  thonsand  when  the  work 
was  finished.  It  was  purchased  at  that  price  by  Mrs.  John- 
son, of  San  Francisco,  and  before  it  left  Europe  it  was  rained 
at  twenty -five  thousand. 

Mr.  Walt.  Whitman  sent  the  following  characteristic 
message  to  a  friend  in  London  recently:  "Still  unwell  and 
paralyzed,  but  up  and  around.  Post-office  address  at  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  U.  S.  A.  Shall  probably  remain  there.  Design 
to  bring  out  a  volume,  mtlange  of  prose  and  verse,  partly 
fresh  matter,  this 


The  Athrnaum  in  its  notice  of  "  We  and  Our  Neigh- 
bors," Mrs.  Stowc's  new  novel,  ridicules  her  mannerism, 
saying:  "We  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  American- 
English  to  know  exactly  where  dictionary-American  end* 
and  slang- American  begins.  When  a  pet  dog  'ticks'  acrov. 
the  room,  and  puts  his  nose  against  the  '  slats ;' when  one 
young  lady  1  chippcrs,'  another  '  snickers,'  and  the  third  has 
'  miffs '  and  « tiffs,'  we  know  not  whether  we  arc  studying  a 
new  and  enlarged  English  language,  or  merely  a  dialect 
chequered  with  expressive  but  local  flowers  of  speech.  CM 
grammar,  however,  we  think  we  do  know  something ;  and 
we  should  be  a  little  surprised  to  hear  a  lady  of  good  position, 
on  cither  side  of  the  Atlantic,  say,  *  I  don't  see  as  he  has  the 
least  intention,'  or,  '  I  don't  sec  what's  to  object  to.'  Mr» 
Stowc's  heroines  use  these  phrases,  and  others  which  are  Mi 
more  elegant,  if  less  distinctly  ungrammatical.  Thus,  a  young 
lady  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  bum  is  told  that  she  '  has 
met  with  an  accident,  but  is  not  dangerous  ; '  another  young 
lady  '  is  a  breathing  wax  doll,  that's  all  there  is  to  her; '  » 
gentleman  brings  home  a  stray  dog.  and  the  grateful  ownet 
says  that  she  '  never  shall  forget  it  of  him.'  " 

England  has  four  poets  of  the  first  rank  among  bring 
writers — Tennyson,  Browning,  Morris,  and  Swinburne;  and 
America  may  fairly  claim  five — Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  and  Whittier. 
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A  correspondent  ul  the  Boston  Jou>-nal  visited  Victor 
Hugo  recently  at  his  island  home,  Guernsey,  and  gives  the 
following  account  of  what  look  place  at  the  interview :  "I 
asked  hun  if  he  had  intended  that  the  work  on  '  Qutre- Vingt 
Treixe'  should  be  a  trilogy,  as  had  been  intimated,  or  whether 
the  number  which  had  already  appeared  were  complete  in 
iLsell.  He  answered  that  he  had  merely  intended  to  paint 
the  great  year  of  history,  and  said,  modestly,  '  In  the  first 
volume  I  have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the  civil  war 
in  '93  ;  perhaps  I  may  take  up  oihcr  phases,  if  I  have  time ; 
but  each  volume  will  in  any  case  be  complete  in  itsell.'  We 
spoke  of  '  The  Terrible  Year,'  his  great  and  last  volume  of 
poems,  which  he  alluded  to  in  his  usual  deprecatory  way,  as 
only  a  side  issue,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  scries  of 
poems  inspired  by  the  war.  From  good  literary  authority  1 
learn  that  M.  Hugo  is  now  engaged  upon  a  new  work  of 
much  greater  extent  than  any  that  he  has  hitherto  undertaken, 
and  his  visit  to  Guernsey  will  doubtless  restore  him  so  that 
he  will  at  once  undertake  it.  It  is  generally  understood 
among  the  poet's  friends  that  he  will  leave  behind  him 
almost  as  much  as  he  has  already  published ;  a  surprising 
statement,  and  believed  to  be  literally  true.  Hugo  has  not 
only  been  an  enormous  worker,  like  I  minas  the  elder,  but 
he  has  worked  in  a  hundred  lines  with  equal  facility,  and 
bas  often  been  compelled  to  hold  back. 

Jndge  J.  D.  McConnell,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  has  in  his 
possession  a  very  interesting  literary  curiosity  in  the  form  of 
a  very  old  Bible.  It  has  the  Litany  used  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  prayers  the 
name  of  the  king  and  all  the  royal  house  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Lord  and  Saviour.  It  gives  the  genealogy 
of  the  descendants  of  Adam  and  Eve.  which  is  illustrated  by 
a  picture  of  a  tree  with  its  branches,  etc.  It  has  the  Apocry- 
pha and  other  additions  not  found  in  the  Bibles  commonly 
used  now-a-days.  The  book  was  printed  in  London  in  the 
year  1637,  hy  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  his  Majesty,  Charles 
L  On  the  fly-leaf  is  written  the  name  of  the  purchaser  of  the 
book:  "Ann  Barnes.  This  is  my  book."  In  the  family 
record  are  the  names  of  the  children  of  Ann  Barnes,  the  first 
of  whom  was  born  in  October,  1642.  It  has  also  the  name 
of  her  first  grandchild,  which  was  born  in  1667.  The  family 
resided  in  Edinburgh.  Scotland,  and  during  a  sale  of  the 
household  property  this  book  was  bought  by  an  American, 
and  brought  to  New  York. 

The  I^ondon  AlkrmrHm  says:  Every  historical  student 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  English  government,  through  the 
i'ublic  Record  Office,  now  employs  an  agent  in  Rome  to 
collect  materials  for  English  history  from  the  secret  archives 
of  the  Vatican.  When  the  request  was  first  made  to  the 
Pope  to  permit  the  investigation,  his  Holiness  liberally 
promise)  every  assistance  in  his  power,  but  official  obstacles 
were  thrown  in  the  way  which  prevented  the  realization  of 
the  scheme.  These  hindrances,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
state,  have  been  effectually  removed  by  the  zealous  exertions 
made  by  Cardinal  Manning  on  his  recent  visit  to  Rome,  and 
thus  Protestant  England  owes  a  privilege  never  before  en- 
;oyed  by  any  nation  to  a  Roman  Catholic  dignitary. 


Our  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  a  coincidence, 
both  in  matter  and  in  form  of  expression,  between  the  works 
of  two  great  poets.  Keats,  in  his  poem  beginning,  "  I  stood 
tiptoe  upon  a  little  hill,"  writes  : 

"Where  swarms  of  minnows  show  their  little  heads, 
Staying  their  wavy  bodies  'gainst  the  streams, 
To  taste  the  luxury  of  summer  beams 
Tempered  with  coolness,    how  they  ever  wrestle 
With  their  own  delight,  and  ever  nestle 
Their  silver  bellies  on  the  pebbly  sand  I 
If  you  but  scantly  hold  out  the  hand, 
That  very  instant  will  not  one  remain, 
But  turn  your  eye  and  they  are  there  again." 

Tennyson,  in  his  "  Enid,"  writes : 

.  ..."  A  shoal 
Of  darting  fish  that  on  a  summer  morn 
Adown  the  crystal  dikes  at  Camelot 
Come  slipping  o'er  their  shadows  on  the  sand  : 
But,  if  a  man  who  stands  upon  the  brink 
But  lift  a  shining  hand  against  the  sun. 
There  is  not  left  the  twinkle  of  a  fin 
Between  the  cressy  islets  white  in  flower." 

Tennyson,  the  poet,  is  said  to  be  a  very  hard  worker  and 
a  slow  writer.  Some  of  his  finest  poems  have  cost  him  weeks 
of  rare  and  toil.  He  wrote  his  "  Locksley  Hall"  in  about 
two  days,  and  then  consumed  six  weeks,  working  aliont 
eight  hours  daily,  in  altering  it,  remodeling,  polishing,  etc. 
His  song  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  he  is  said  to  have 
re- written  fifty  times,  requiring  nearly  a  month's  toil,  before  it 
suited  his  fine,  fastidious  taste.  Not  only  every  line,  but 
each  word,  must  be  just  as  he  wants  it  and  incapable  of  im- 
provement, ere  he  will  let  it  pass  from  his  hand.  He  has 
confessed  that  it  is  agony  for  him  to  write,  but  he  appears  to 
derive  pleasure  Irom  the  agony  when  the  fruit  is  added  fame. 

An  Editor  Wanted.— About  four  years  ago  the  King  of 
Burmah  wished  to  start  a  weekly  newspaper,  in  the  vernacu- 
lar and  in  English,  and  forthwith  consulted  an  eminent 
British  official  then  in  Burmah  about  the  matter.  His 
Majesty  said  there  need  be  no  trouble  about  minor  details; 
he  would  see  to  them  himself;  what  he  wanted  was  a  com- 
petent English  editor,  with  an  Anglo-Indian  experience  of 
journalism,  to  whom  a  thousand  rupees  a  month  would  be 
paid.  His  Majesty  added  that  he  would  only  make  one 
stipulation,  namely,  that  the  editor  should  pledge  himself  to 
follow  with  constant  approval  the  line  of  policy  adopted  try 
the  Court,  that  nothing  displeasing  to  his  Majesty  should 
ever  appear  in  the  journal,  and  that  in  the  case  of  these  rules 
being  infringed  the  editor  should  beforehand  sanction  his 
liability  to  receive  immediately  five  hundred  strokes  on  the 
sole  of  the  foot  with  the  "  sluckak  wukk  "—whatever  that 
may  mean.  The  capital  of  the  Burmese  empire  is  still  in 
want  of  a  newspaper. 

Mr.  Charles  O.  Leland'a  work  on  the  discovery  of 
America  by  the  Chinese.  "  Fu  Sang,"  just  published  by  Mr. 
Bouton,  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale. 
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Flower*  of  Pontifical  Rhetoric. — Mr.  Gladstone,  in 
his  "  Examination  of  the  Speeches  of  Pius  IX."  {Quarterly 
Review),  says  :  "  It  is  hardly  possible  to  convey  to  the  mind 
of  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  wealth  of  vituperative 
power  possessed  by  this  really  pious  Pontifl.  But  it  if  cer- 
tainly expended  with  that  liberality  which  is  so  strictly  en- 
joined  by  the  Gospel  upon  all  the  rich.  The  Italian  Gov- 
ernment and  its  followers,  variously  in  their  various  colors, 
are  wolves;  perfidious  (ii.  83);  Pharisees  (i.  254,  380); 
Philistines  (ii.  322;)  thieves  (ii.  34,  65);  revolutionists  (i. 
365, and pasiim) ;  Jacobins  (ii.  150,  190) ;  sectarians  (i.  334) ; 
liars  (i.  365;  ii.  156);  hypocrites  (i.  34I ;  ii.  179J;  dropsi- 
cal (ii.  266);  impious  (fassim);  children  of  Satan  (ii.  263), 
of  perdition,  of  sin  (i.  375),  and  corruption  (i.  342) ;  enemies 
of  God  (i.  283,  332,  380)  ;  satellites  of  Satan  in  human  flesh 


(ii.  326) .  monsters  of  hell,  demons  incamat 


331; 


ii.  404)  ;  stinking  corpses  (ii.  47) ;  men  issued  from  the  pie 
ot  hell  (i.  104,  176 — these  arc  the  conductors  of  the  nation-! 
press);  traitor  (i.  108);  Judiis  (ibid.) ;  led  by  the  spirit  of 
hell  (i.  311,!  ;  teachers  of  iniquity  (i.  340 — these  are  evan 
gelical  ministers  111  their  "diabolical"  halls);  hell  is  on 
chained  against  him  (ii.  387),  even  its  deepest  pits  (i.  36S ; 
ii.  179).  Nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  one  of  these  word*  is 
from  the  Pope's  own  lips ;  and  the  catalogue  is  not  exhaust- 
ive. Yet  he  invites  children,  and  not  children  only,  but 
even  his  old  postmen  and  policemen,  to  keep  a  watch  orer 
their  tongue  !  {rus/fdendo  gensrotamentt  la  lingua,  ii.  125 1. 
Toicall  these  flowers  of  speech  is  too  much  below  the  mark; 
nay,  they  are  of  themselves  a  flower-garden  ;  nay,  they  are  1 
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Alcoholism. — "  I  never  was  the  worse  for  liquor  in  my 
life,"  is  the  frequent  and  honestly  meant  declaration  with 
which  the  physician  is  often  met  in  the  frequent  cases  in  which 
it  is  clear  to  him  that  polite  tippling  is  the  source  of  fatal 
disease.  At  the  Medical  Society  of  London  lately,  in  the 
course  of  an  interesting  discussion  on  a  frequent  form  of  dys- 
pepsia and  brain  disease,  Dr.  Williams  observed  that  most  of 
these  cases  occurred  among  people  with  tippling  habits, 
whose  practice  it  was  to  take  stimulants  between  meals 
whenever  they  felt  what  they  called  *'  low."  The  result 
was  bad  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  the  alcohol  introduced  into 
the  stomach  caused  a  large  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  which, 
having  no  food  to  act  on,  irritated  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  gave  rise  to  flatulence,  distending  the  stomach,  and  thereby 
disordering  the  heart's  movements;  hence,  palpitation  and 
irregular  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  with  it*  accompanying 
symptoms.  Secondly,  the  waste  of  gastric  juice  prevented  a 
proper  amount  from  being  forthcoming  at  meals;  the  food 
was  only  partially  digested,  and  escaped  assimilation ;  hence, 
starvation  of  the  blood  and  consequent  amemic  symptoms. 
The  treatment  most  successful,  therefore,  in  these  cases  was  a 
careful  combination  of  food  with  stimulants,  and  a  reduction 
of  the  latter  as  much  as  possible.  Several  speakers  agreed 
as  to  the  common  occurrence  of  these  cases  among  women. 
Chronic  alcoholism  he  noticed  chiefly  among  matrons,  and 
he  treated  it  by  two  methods.  The  hankering  after  stimu- 
lants he  satisfied  by  a  harmless  one  in  the  form  of  assafoetida 
or  valerian;  or  he  gave  raw  beef-juice,  prepared  by  rubbing 
beef  through  a  sieve,  and  flavoring  it  with  a  little  celery. 
Three  claret -glasses  a  day  of  this  juice  were  given,  and  it 
allays  the  desire  for  spirits.  Such  remedies  may  sometimes 
be  serviceable  where  the  cause  of  depression  is  tempo- 
rary and  where  there  is  any  desire  for  breaking  oft"  the 
habit ;  but  in  most  cases  the  disease  is  incurable,  or  only  to 
be  treated  by  restraint,  as  in  insanity.  Licensed  asylums  for 
inebriates  of  both  sexes  arc  needed,  as  well  as  for  mad  people 
and  imbeciles. 


I  It  is  certainly  a  cause  for  pleasure  to  know  that  philan 
thropists  in  some  of  our  principal  cities  have  opened  suih 
asylums.  In  Philadelphia  we  have  a  noble  reformatory  ho- 
pital  for  inchriatcs,  known  as  the  Franklin  Reformatory 

I  Home,  and  at  Media,  near  Philadelphia,  there  is  another. 

General  Frank  P.  Blair,  who  hxs  been  prostrated  fur  a 
I  long  time  with  a  paralytic  attack,  has  been  greatly  strength 
I  ened  during  the  past  few  weeks  by  the  transfusion  of  blood 
I  into  his  veins.    Two  operations  have  been  performed,  anl  a 
third  one  is  in  contemplation.    At  the  first  operation  two 
ounces  were  injected,  and  at  the  second  one  four  ounces,  the 
patient  having  first  been  deprived  of  two  ounces  by  bleeding 
A  favorable  change  hxs  taken  place,  the  patient  manifesting 
increased  consciousness  and  articulating  more  distinctly.  The 
St.  I^juis  Republiian  describes  the  transfusion  process  a»  fol 
lows:  "  The  blood  for  transfusion  is  drawn  from  the  veins  of 
a  healthy  man  into  a  vessel,  where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
contact  with  the  oxygenizing  properties  of  the  atmosphere 
for  a  short  time,  but  not  long  enough  to  commence  coagulai 
ing.    It  is  then  sucked  into  an  exhausted  receiver,  to  which 
a  tul>e  is  attached  and  connected  with  a  vein  of  the  patients 
,  arm.    The  blood  is  then  forced  by  a  piston  in  the  receiver 
j  into  the  general  circulation  of  the  system.    On  the  side  oi 
the  exhausted  receiver  is  a  scale  of  fine  lines,  so  that  the 
quantity  forced  into  the  vein  is  graduated  and  timed  under 
the  practiced  eye  of  the  physician." 

The  Comstock  Lode. — A  Washington  despatch  says: 
Director  Lindcrman,  of  the  Mint,  furnishes  important  dan 
touching  the  character  and  probable  value  of  the  bullion  dis- 
coveries of  the  Comstock  lode  in  Nevada.  In  obedience  to 
instructions  from  Director  Linderman,  Professor  Schinner,  of 
the  Denver  Mint,  visited  Virginia  City  in  March  last,  and 
estimates  that  the  probable  production  of  the  Comstock  lock 
for  1875  will  be  835,000,000,  and  for  1876.  $50,000,000 
The  yield  of  the  California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  mines 
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alone,  according  to  Professor  Schinner's  estimates,  will  be  at 
the  rate  of  13,000,000  per  month,  as  soon  as  the  additional 
milling  capacity,  now  in  course  of  erection,  shall  be  com- 
pleted. The  Belcher,  Crown  Point,  and  Consolidated  Vir- 
ginia, the  three  great  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode,  have 
yielded  during  the  forty-eight  months  ending  March  31,  1875, 
$56,233479.  Professor  Schirmer's  estimate  of  the  yield  of 
the  Comstock  lode  will  increase  the  annual  bullion  product 
ot  the  United  States  for  this  year  to  585,000,000,  .nut  for  the 
next  year  to  $100,000,000.  The  bullion  yielded  by  the  Com- 
stock is  known  to  commerce  as  "  dorc  silver,"  or  silver  con- 
taining sufficient  gold  to  defray  the  expense  of  separating  the 
metals.  Its  average  weight  is  about  nine-tenths,  and  its  value 
about  60  per  cent,  silver.  The  weight  of  the  bullion  to  be 
dissolved  in  acid  in  order  to  separate  the  two  metals  will  be 
about  1  .ooo  tons  per  annum,  and  w  ill  consume  about  3,000 
tons  of  acid. 

Brain-food. — Recent  lectures  on  "  Brain  Building  and  Re- 
pairing," by  Dr.  Lambert,  aroused  the  objection  by  some  lis- 
teners that  "brainial  food"  was  not  very  palatable.  The 
lecturer  was  induced  in  consequence  to  give  an  entertainment 
consisting  of  numerous  courses  of  "brainial  food,"  which 
were  pronounced  "  delicious"  by  the  guests.  The  following 
if  the  bill  of  fare: 

Relish  (Russian  fashion) : 
Toasted  Crackers  and  Toasted  Cheese. 
Second  Course : 
Oysters  on  Half-shell  and  Cold  Cabbage. 
Third  Course : 

Sardines. 
Fourth  Course : 
Codfish  and  Cream. 
Fifth  Course : 
Oyster  Salad. 
Sixth  Course: 
Stewed  Tripe  and  Green  Peas. 
Seventh  Course : 
Calves'  Brains  on  Toast. 
Bread  : 

Graham,  French  Rolls,  Oat,  Graham  Meal  Crackers,  and 
Milk  Biscuit. 
Dessert: 
Oat  Groats  and  Cream. 
Pancakes : 
Oat,  Buckwheat,  and  Graham  Meal. 
'  Boiled  Custard. 
Fruit :  Drinks : 

Apples  and  Oranges.  Coffee,  Buttermilk. 

A  discovery,  said  to  be  of  great  interest  to  Egyptologists 
and  antiquaries  generally,  is  reported  from  Port  Said.  A 
learned  archaeologist  in  that  place  has  just  found  a  monu- 
mental stone  to  Thothmes  III,  under  whose  reign  | 149 1  B. 
c.j  the  exodus  of  the  Israelites  is  supposed  to  have  taken 
place.  The  inscriptions  already  deciphered  contain  more 
than  four  hundred  geographical  names,  all  recognizable,  and 
for  the  mou  part  belonging  to  Arabia,  Armenia,  Nubia,  and  ! 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 


New  Mode  of  Burial. — A  new  idea  for  the  disposition  of 
the  dead  has  recently  been  broached  in  Paris  by  a  lady,  Mile. 
Jalourcau,  which  is  both  simple  and  practical,  and  certainly 
appears  to  offer  a  means  of  avoiding  the  deleterious  results 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  cemeteries,  while  allowing  cf  the 
retention  of  those,  by  most  people,  hallowed  resting-places. 
The  objects  sought  were,  first,  a  coffin  which  should  closely 
confine  all  noxious  exhalations,  and  second,  a  means  of  has- 
tening decomposition  while  preventing  putrid  fermentation. 
These  desiderata,  it  is  said,  are  effectually  obtained,  the  first 
by  coating  the  interior  of  the  receptacle  with  bitumen  or  as- 
phalt, and  the  second,  by  placing  with  the  body  a  quantity 
Of  phosphate  of  lime.  The  editor  of  Let  Mamies,  in  describ- 
ing this  invention,  asserts  that  corpses  thus  enclosed  may  be 
kept  for  years  without  alteration,  save  in  the  mummification 
of  the  bodies,  and  he  adds  that  the  process  is  virtually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Hebrews. 

Miss  Graceanna  Lewis,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Dela- 
ware County,  whose  scientific  acquirements  are  known  to 
many  of  our  people,  has  been  entertaining  the  residents  of 
the  "  The  Hub  "  with  a  series  of  lectures.  The  subject  of 
one  of  the  discourses  was  "  Frost  Forms  "  and  the  manner  of 
their  crystallization,  and  the  action  of  the  powerful  forces 
which  enter  into  their  comjwsition  and  connect  these  micro- 
scopic forms  with  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  with 
the  action  of  the  starry  worlds,  and  with  the  universe 
itself,  was  ably  elucidated.  Miss  Lewis  has  devoted  years  of 
patient  industry  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  few 
females  have  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  it. 

Among  recent  inventions  is  a  machine  patented  by 
Charles  L.  Childs,  of  I  Lancaster,  Ohio,  which  is  said  to  turn 
out  fifteen  horseshoes  per  minute. 

The  Sutro  Tunnel,  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  Nevada  mining,  is  an  unfinished  work  of  un- 
appreciated magnitude.  The  famous  Comstock  lode  is  in 
a  fissure  several  miles  long  and  of  unknown  depth.  Over 
5200,000,000  worth  of  silver  and  gold  has  been  taken  out 
of  it.  To  reach  the  rich  deposit  shafts  are  sunk  all  along 
the  vein,  and  some  of  them  are  two  thousand  feet  deep.  The 
lowest  mines  are  the  most  productive,  but  the  air  in  them  is 
so  hot  that  the  miners  can  only  labor  on  the  system  of  five 
minutes'  labor  followed  by  fifteen  of  rest.  This  makes  min- 
ing there  very  uncomfortable  and  expensive.  Mr.  Sutro's 
plan  is  to  run  a  tunnel  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  meet- 
ing the  lode  at  right  angles,  and  then  following  it,  the  total 
length  being  about  eight  miles.  This  would  furnish  a  handier 
outlet  for  the  ore,  besides  draining  and  ventilating  the  mines. 
The  tunnel,  which  is  now  about  a  third  done,  is  fourteen 
feet  wide  by  ten  high,  and  will  cost  about  eight  millions. 
The  company  will  get  a  loyalty  of  two  dollars  a  ton  from 
the  miners  and  the  ownership  of  any  mineral  lodes  which 
the  tunnel  may  strike  on  the  way  to  the  Comstock  vein. 

A  glue  which  will  resist  the  action  of  water  is  made  by 
boiling  one  pound  of  glue  in  two  quarts  of  skimmed  milk. 


Cement  for  sealing  fruit-cans  is 
tallow,  one  ounce. 
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John  Harper.— The  death  of  John  Harper,  the  senior 
partner  (since  the  death  of  James)  of  the  firm  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  of  New  York,  has  awakened  the  sympathy  of  the 
publishers  and  booksellers  of  our  country,  who  unite  in  bear- 
ing their  testimony  to  his  high  moral  character,  and  who 
recognize  in  his  removal  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, energetic  and  upright  business  men  of  our  mercantile 
community.  The  great  prominence  of  this  firm,  which  holds 
a  first  place  among  the  most  eminent  publishing  houses  in  the 
world,  invests  the  lives  of  its  founders  with  much  interest. 
The  wisdom  and  prudence,  the  energy  and  determination, 
the  shrewdness  and  business  tact,  and  the  liberality,  which 
raised  this  firm  to  its  present  importance,  and  established  its 
reputation  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  sufficiently  attest  the 
fact,  thAt  the  founders  were  no  ordinary  men  ;  and  that  the 
lesson  of  their  lives  deserves  to  be  seriously  pondered  by  all 
those  in  the  outset  of  their  commercial  career  who  desire  to 
attain  to  an  honorable  and  profitable  success. 

Upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  the  subject  of  this  notice  left 
his  father's  house  in  Long  Island  to  seek  employment  in  a 
printing  establishment  in  New  York,  in  which  an  elder 
brother  was  at  the  time  engaged.  In  this  practical  training 
a  foundation  was  laid  for  the  future  advancement  of  these 
energetic  men,  when  they  undertook  the  cares  and  risks  of 
more  responsible  life.  They  were  saved  from  the  errors  into 
which  many  business  men  fall  who  enter  on  the  management 
of  complicated  concerns,  and  yet  who  have  never  become 
acquainted,  by  an  apprenticeship,  with  the  minute  details  of 
the  various  trades  which  are  essential  to  commercial  life. 

The  family  of  Joseph  Harper  had  settled  at  Newton,  in 
Long  Island,  and  here  the  brothers,  James  and  John,  were 
born.  The  Harpers  were  of  English  descent  on  the  father's 
side,  but  their  mother  was  of  Dutch  ancestry,  and  the  young 
lads  were  familiar  with  the  tongues  of  Holland  and  Britain 
in  their  early  home.  Here  they  were  blessed  by  the  tender 
care  of  loving  parents,  and  they  enjoyed  the  gracious  tutelage 
of  Christian  training,  their  mother  being  a  devoted,  consistent, 
godly  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Although 
not  indentured  as  an  apprentice,  John  agreed  to  remain  in 
the  office  with  his  brother  James  until  he  had  completed  his 
twenty-first  year,  and  as  soon  as  their  enjajicmenl  terminated 
they  resolved  on  entering  business  on  theri  own  account. 
In  1817,  they  began  hopefully  in  Dover  street,  and  they  re- 
solved, !>y  a  course  of  diligence  and  unbending  integrity,  to 
succeed.  Their  energy  was  rewarded,  and  shortly  afterwards 
they  were  obliged  to  remove  to  more  spacious  premises  in 
Fulton  street.  It  is  worth  notice  that  the  first  book  which 
the  brothers  printed  was  an  edition  of  Seneca's  Morals  for 
Mr.  E.  Duyckinck,  to  whom,  on  August  5th,  1817,  they  de- 
livered 2,000  copies.  Equally  memorable  is  the  fact  that 
shortly  thereafter  they  delivered  2,500  copies  to  the  same  pub- 
lisher of  Mair's  Introduction  to  Latin  Syntax,  while  in  1818. 
an  edition  of  Locke's  Essay  Upon  the  Human  Understanding 
bore  the  imprint  of  J.  &  J.  Harper,  and  thus  the  publishing 
career  of  the  great  house  began. 


The  sagacity  and  business  tact  displayed  by  the  partner* 
was  followed  by  abundant  fruit,  and  ere  long  the  house  wi* 
known  in  every  part  of  the  land.  In  1825,  the  firm  removed 
to  Cliff  street,  having,  in  1823,  been  enlarged  by  the  acce* 
sion  of  a  brother,  Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  and.  in  1833,  Flet- 
cher Harper,  the  youngest  of  the  four  brothers,  became  1 
partner,  and  the  name  of  the  house  was  now  changed  to 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

Among  the  many  catastrophes  which  have  affected  the 
prosperity  of  New  York  commercial  houses,  few  have  been 
more  memorable  than  the  great  fire  which  devastated  theei 
tensive  premises  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  in  the  month  of  Dt 
cember,  1853.  Any  firm  less  prosperous  and  stable,  and  wtt 
less  clearness  of  judgment  and  business  energy  in  the  mana- 
gers, would  have  yielded  to  the  stroke ;  but  it  is  a  character 
istic  fact  that  while  the  flames  were  raging,  John  Harper, 
while  standing  among  the  multitude  of  spectators  of  the  great 
conflagration,  on  consulting  his  watch,  observed  that  the  hour 
for  dinner  had  arrived,  and  that  the  course  to  be  adopted w* 
for  the  brothers  to  assemble  lor  consultation  during  the  even- 
ing at  his  house.  When  met  together,  he  calmly  observed 
that  the  business  was  too  great  and  too  valuable  to  be 
abandoned,  and  in  view  of  their  families  he  held  that  it 
was  theirduty  to  carry  on  their  business  with  as  mucii 
energy  as  ever,  a  proposal  in  which  the  brothers  at  once 
acquiesced. 

The  plans  of  the  new  edifice  were  his  own.  He  brought 
his  minute  knowledge  of  business  requirements  to  bear  00 
the  inlernnl  arrangements  first,  leaving  the  outward  shell  of 
the  structure  to  take  shape  and  form  afterwards.  The  ton 
tery  of  details,  and  the  clearness  of  conception  which  John 
Harper  exhibited  in  the  plan  which,  under  his  superintend- 
ence, the  architects  of  the  firm  carried  out,  could  only  be 
comprehended  by  a  minute  study  of  all  the  parts  of  thu 
gigantic  edifice.  Its  enormous  sire  gives  ample  room  for 
every  department  of  the  business.  Thus,  like  a  phoenix,  the 
present  magnificent  establishment  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  old. 

Like  the  other  members  of  his  family.  John  Harper  was  1 
devoted  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  but  throughout 
life  he  ever  displayed  a  tender  regard  for  religions  worth 
amongthe  members  of  other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  sudden  and  alarming  death  of  his  brother  James,  a  ft* 
years  since,  affected  him  very  deeply.  They  were  devoted 
to  each  other,  and  lovingly  they  had  walked  together  throngs 
life.  He  then  ceased  to  attend  the  office  with  regularity,  and 
j  gradually  he  abandoned  active  life.  He  never  thorough!? 
i  recovered  from  an  attack  of  paralysis  that  prostrated  him 
I  about  three  years  ago,  and  after  another  attack  he  peacefully 
departed  on  the  evening  of  April  22d  ult.  and  as  he  w*< 
born  on  the  22d  day  of  January.  1797.  he  had  reached  the 
seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  an  eminently  upright 
man,  sound  in  judgment,  discreet  and  liberal,  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  greatly  beloved  by  an  extensive  circle  *i 
friends  who  mourn  his  loss. 
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VII.    Nassau  Hall,  College 

In  the  year  1737,  the  son  of  an  English  inn- 
keeper (tall,  with  regular  features  ;  small,  blue  and 
luminous  eyes  ;  a  voice  rich,  sweet,  and  sonorous  ; 
and  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  agej,  landed  at 
Savannah,  where  Oglethorpe,  a  few  years  before, 
had  planted  the  germs  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Georgia.  He  was  full  of  zeal  as  a  missionary  of 
the  Gospel,  and  an  enthusiast  by  nature.  Wearing 
a  blue  apron  and  a  yellow  cap,  he  had  assisted  his 
widowed  mother  in  keeping  the  Gloucester  Inn  in 
order  from  his  fifteenth  to  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  he  studied  hard  and  fitted  himself  for  col- 
lege, which  he  entered  in  his  eighteenth  year  (at 
Oxford )  as  a  servitor,  or  one  who  paid  a  part  of 
his  fees  by  waiting  upon  the  table  or  otherwise 
serving  the  institution.  There  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  an  enthusiast  like  himself,  Charles 
Wesley,  and  they,  with  others,  formed  the  11  Holy 
Club,"  out  of  which  finally  sprang  the  Methodist 
Denomination.  From  his  fifteenth  to  his  eighteenth 
year  he  had,  in  intervals  of  leisure,  written  ser- 
mons ;  he  had  also  fasted  twice  a  week,  for  thirty- 
six  consecutive  hours. 

In  the  summer  of  1736,  when  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  this  young  zealot  was  ordained  a 
deacon  in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Sabbath  he  preached  with  such  wonderful 
power  that  complaint  was  made  to  the  Bishop  that 
he  had  driven  fifteen  persons  mad.  "  I  wish  the 
madness  would  continue  until  the  next  Sabbath," 
said  the  Bishop.  The  next  year  letters  from  John 
Wesley,  at  Savannah,  induced  him  to  sail  for 
America,  and  here  he  labored  with  marvelous 
success  as  a  revivalist  and  philanthropist,  much 
of  the  time  for  more  than  thirty  years,  crossing 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  seven  times.  He  preached  to 
immense  audiences — to  twenty  thousand  souls  in 
Boston  Common,  and  to  thirty  thousand  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Loxley  house,  on  Second  street,  in 
Philadelphia,  and  "  drew  all  men  after  him."  He 
was  a  fiery  Calvinist,  and  stirred  up  the  dry  bones 
in  the  'churches  in  this  country  wherever  he  la- 
bored, for  he  was  a  "sensational  preacher"  of 
exquisite  mould.  "From  my  cradle  to  my  man- 
hood," he  said,  "  I  can  see  nothing  in  me  but  a 
fitness  to  be  damned."  That  preacher  was  George 
Whitefield.  [After  a  life  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary usefulness,  George  Whitefield  died  on  the  30th 


of  New  Jersey,  Princeton. 

of  September,  1770,  at  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  that  town.  In  this  Church  there  stands  a  neat 
monument  to  Mr.  Whitefield,  as  shown  on  page 484.] 

The  enthusiast  bore  no  allegiance  to  any  church 
organization,  but  went  over  the  land  as  a  simple 
evangelist,  speaking  simple  words,  but  with  such 
powers  of  expression  and  dramatic  play  of  the 
features,  that,  according  to  Garrick,  he  would 
make  his  audience  weep  or  tremble  merely  by 
varying  his  pronunciation  of  the  word  Mesopo- 
tamia. He  spread  his  free  doctrines  everywhere; 
loosened  the  iron  grasp  of  dogmatic  creeds  upon 
the  understandings  of  men  ;  converted  numerous 
clergymen  to  his  peculiar  views,  and  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  teachings  split  the  old  American  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  two,  the  Delaware  River  form- 
ing the  dividing  geographical  line.  That  sever- 
ance led  to  the  establishment  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  and  the  building  of  Nassau  Hall,  at 
Princeton.  How? 

Previous  to  1741,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
represented  the  whole  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
English-American  Colonies.  Then  the  wedge  of 
Whitefield's  marvelous  oratory  and  persuasive 
logic  split  it,  for  there  was  a  decided  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  clergy.  The  separate  Synods 
of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  were  formed.  In 
the  Synod  of  New  York  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  sympathized  with  Whitefield,  whilst  in  the 
Synod  of  Philadelphia  they  were  almost  as  unani- 
mously his  opponents.  The  separation  naturally 
led  to  controversy,  and  sometimes  acrimonious 
charges  and  retorts  were  bandied.  At  length  the 
Synod  of  New  York  reproached  that  of  Philadel- 
phia with  allowing  men  to  enter  the  Christian 
ministry  without  a  due  regard  to  their  personal 
piety.  To  this  charge  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia 
retorted  by  saying  that  the  Synod  of  New  York 
was  favorable  to  enthusiastic  and  "sensational" 
preachers  like  Mr.  Whitefield,  and  licensed  alto 
gether  too  many  men  to  preach  who  were  not 
qualified  for  their  duties  by  their  literary  acquire- 
ments. 

The  latter  charge  touched  a  tender  spot.  It 
was  too  true  that  many  uneducated  men  filled  the 
pulpits  of  Presbyterian  churches  east  of  the  Dela- 
ware.   Stung  by  the  deserved  reproach,  leading 
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men  in  the  Synod  of  New  York  resolved  to  remedy 
the  senous  defect  by  the  establishment  of  a  com- 
|<etent  institution  of  learning.  In  that  important 
business  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey, 
took  a  leading  part.  He  was  then  more  than  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  presided  over  an  extensive  parish, 
including,  besides  Elizabeth,  the  adjoining  town- 
ships of  Rahway,  Westfield,  Springfield,  Union, 
and  a  part  of  Chatham.  He  had  been  for  many 
years  a  popular  and  successful  teacher  of  young 
men  in  general  learning  and  theology.  To  him 
the  Synod  of  New  York  instinctively  turned  as  the 
most  fitting  man  to  carry  out  their  educational 
design. 

In  the  name  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Dickinson  obtained  a  charter  in 
1 746  from  the  acting  Governor  of  New  Jersey, 
John  Hamilton,  the  senior  member  of  the  Council 
on  the  death  of  Governor  Morris.  Under  that 
charter  the  college  was  founded  at  Elizabethtown, 
and  Mr.  Dickinson  was  chosen  its  first  President. 


An  old  Academy  in  which  he  had  taught,  that 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  lecture-room  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Elizabethtown,  was  used 
for  the  recitation-room  of  the  first  classes  of  the 
College  there  assembled,  in  number  about  twenty, 
who  boarded  with  the  President  and  at  other 
places  in  the  village.  Mr.  Dickinson  and  one 
assistant  constituted  the  first  faculty.  That  first 
college  building  was  burned  during  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

Mr.  Dickinson  presided  over  the  new  institution 
only  about  a  year,  for  he  died  in  October,  1747, 
when  the  trustees  confided  the  pupils  and  the  col- 
lege to  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey, 
then  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  there.  In 
1748  he  was  unanimously  chosen  the  second  Presi- 
dent of  the  college,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  vigor  and  success  until  his  death, 
in  1757.  He  had  been  active  in  the  founding  of 
the  college,  and  was  every  way  fitted  for  his  new 
station,  as  a  man  of  piety,  learning,  eloquence  as 
a  s|ieakcr,  and  logical  as  a  theologian.  Four  years 
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after  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  college,  and 
at  the  age  almost  of  thirty-seven  years,  Mr.  Burr 
married  a  daughter  of  the  eminent  divine,  Jona- 
than Edwards,  and  they  were  the  parents  of 
Aaron  Burr  the  politician  and  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States. 

In  1755  President  Burr's  pastoral  relations  were 
dissolved,  and  soon  afterward  he  removed  to 
Princeton  with  the  college,  then  containing  about 
seventy  students.  There  the  first  college  edifice 
was  completed  early  in  1757 — the  spacious  Nassau 
Hall,  which  stands  as  an  enduring  monument  to 
the  memory  of  its  founder,  and  is  clustered  with 
historic  associations.  It  is  built  of  stone,  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  feet  in  length,  fifty  in  width, 
and  four  stories  in  height.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  spacious,  well-shaded  grounds,  fronting  on  the 
principal  street  in  Princeton. 

Governor  Jonathan  Belcher,  who  succeeded 
Governor  Morris,  was  a  generous  patron  of  the 
college.    He  gave  it  his  library  of  foui  hundred 


and  seventy-five  volumes,  many  of  them  very  rare 
and  valuable.  During  the  Revolution,  Nassau  Hall 
was  alternately  occupied  by  British  and  American 
troops,  and  a  greater  portion  of  its  library  was 
purloined  or  destroyed.  The  trustees  gave  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Governor  for  his  gift,  and,  in 
consideration  of  his  generosity,  proposed  to  give 
his  name  to  the  Hall.  He  declined  the  honor, 
and  suggested  the  name  of  Nassau  Hall,  to  "ex- 
press the  honor,"  he  said,  "we  retain,  in  this 
remote  part  of  the  globe,  to  the  immortal  memory 
of  King  William  the  Third,  who  was  a  branch  of 
the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau;  and  who,  under 
God,  was  the  great  deliverer  of  the  British  nation 
from  those  two  monstrous  furies,  Popery  and 
Slavery."  The  trustees  thanked  the  Governor 
for  his  suggestion,  and  resolved  that  "  in  all  time 
to  come"  the  noble  edifice  should  bear  the  name 
of  Nassau  Hall. 

The  discipline  of  the  students  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  the  early  days  of  Nassau 
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Hall  was  peculiar.  What  now  appears  absurd 
were  then  considered  wholesome  restraints  and 
proper  training  for  insuring  respect  for  superiors. 
The  following  extract  from  the  College  code  in 
1765  will  illustrate  this  point: 

"Every  scholar  shall  keep  his  hat  off  about  ten 
rods  to  the  President  [Aaron  Burr],  and  about 
five  to  the  tutors.    Every  scholar  shall  rise  up  and 
make  his  obeisance  when  the  President  goes  in  or 
out  of  the  Hall,  or  enters  the  pulpit  on  days  of 
religious  worship.   When  walking  with  a  superior, 
they  shall  give  him  the  highest  place;  and  when 
first  coming  into  his  company,  they  shall  show 
their  respects  to  him  by  putting  off  their  hats; 
shall  give  place  to  him  at  any  door  or  entrance, 
or  meeting  him  going  up  or  down  stairs,  shall 
stop,  giving  him  the  banister  side;  shall  not  enter 
into  his  room  without  knocking  at  the  door,  or  in 
any  way  intrude  themselves  upon  him  ;  and  shall 
never  be  first  and  foremost  in  any  undertaking  in 
which  a  superior  is  engaged  or  about  to  engage  ; 
shall  never  use  any  indecent  behavior  or  action  in 
a  superior's  presence,  such  as  making  a  noise, 
calling  loud,  or  speaking  at  a  distance,  unless 
spoken  to  by  him,  if  within  hearing ;  shall  always 
give  a  direct,  pertinent  answer,  concluding  with, 
Sir." 

I  have  remarked  that  Nassau  Hall  was  occu- 
pied by  troops  during  the  Revolution.  Late  in 
1776,  after  the  battle  at  White  Plains  and  the  fall 
of  Fort  Washington,  on  New  York  Island,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forces  who 
had  crossed  the  Hudson  into  New  Jersey,  fled 
down  that  State  into  the  direction  of  Philadelphia, 
with  his  sadly  shattered  army.  He  was  closely 
pursued  by  a  superior  British  force  under  Earl 
Cornwallis,  who  chased  him  to  the  bank  of  the 
Delaware.  Washington  fled  across  that  stream, 
when  Cornwallis,  leaving  cantonments  at  Trenton 
and  Bordentown,  encamped  the  main  army  at  New 
Brunswick.  The  British  looked  upon  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  broken  and  partially  disbanded,  with 
contempt,  and  felt  so  sure  that  they  could  march 
into  and  take  Philadelphia  at  any  time  after  the 
frost  should  bridge  the  Delaware,  that  Cornwallis 
returned  to  New  York,  and  prepared  to  go  to 
England  on  furlough.  Meanwhile  Washington 
had  been  strengthened  by  men  and  money,  and 
on  Christmas  night  recrossed  the  Delaware  and 
gained  a  victory  over  a  detachment  of  Hessian 
and  British  soldiers,  at  Trenton.    This  evidence 


of  vitality  greatly  alarmed  the  enemy.  Cornwallis 
was  ordered  back  into  New  Jersey,  and  General 
Grant,  who  was  with  the  main  army  at  New 
Brunswick,  was  directed  to  move  forward  to 
Princeton,  while  other  detachments  were  con- 
centrated toward  Trenton.  At  Princeton,  Grant 
made  his  headquarters  in  Nassau  Hall,  and  used  its 
basement  story  as  a  stable  for  his  horses.  The 
school  had  been  broken  up,  and  its  eminent  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Witherspoon,  was  in  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Baltimore,  having  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  at  Philadelphia  six  months 
before.    [Sec  page  497  et  seq.~\ 

At  the  beginning  of  January,  1777,  Washington 
encamped  his  army,  chiefly  of  militia,  at  Trenton. 
Cornwallis,  with  a  superior  force  marched  to 
attack  him.  He  arrived  at  near  sunset,  and  after 
a  skirmish,  feeling  sure  of  victory  in  the  morning, 
the  Earl  encamped  for  the  night.  Under  cover 
of  darkness  the  Americans  stole  away  so  adroitly, 
leaving  the  camp-fires  burning,  that  Cornwallis 
tlid  not  miss  them  until  early  the  next  morning 
he  heard  Washington's  cannon  attacking  British 
troops  that  had  been  left  at  Princeton,  ten  miles 
distant.  "Is  that  thunder?"  asked  the  Earl. 
"Thunder  in  a  clear  sky  in  winter!"  exclaimed 
the  quick-cared  Erskine.  "  No,  no  !  Washington 
has  out-generalled  us.  Let  us  fly  to  the  rescue  at 
Princeton.  It  is  the  booming  of  his  cannon  !"  It 
was  even  so.  Washington  had  gained  a  victory 
at  Princeton  in  the  keen  frosty  air  of  an  early 
morning  in  midwinter,  the  snow  lying  deep  on  the 
ground.  But  at  the  moment  when  that  victory 
was  about  to  be  achieved,  the  brave  General 
Mercer  fell,  mortally  wounded. 

After  the  rout  of  the  British,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  part  of  a  regiment  of  the  enemy  remained  in 
Nassau  Hall,  which,  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
had  been  used  for  barracks  by  the  English  troops. 
Washington  ordered  the  buildings  to  be  cannon- 
aded, and  after  a  little  while  an  American  officer 
burst  open  the  door  of  Na*»sau  Hall  and  demanded  a 
surrender  of  the  soldiers.  They  instantly  obeyed. 
Tradition  says  that  the  first  shot  fired  at  the  Hall 
passed  into  a  room  used  for  a  chapel,  and  through 
the  head  of  a  portrait  of  George  the  Second,  hang- 
ing on  the  wall,  in  a  large  frame.  That  frame 
was  not  injured.  It  is  also  alleged,  upon  good 
authority,  that  when  Washington  heard  of  the 
damage  which  his  cannon  balls  had  inflicted  upon 
the  picture  and  the  buildings,  he  gave  to  the 
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trustees,  out  of  his  private  purse,  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  as  a  compensation. 
'1  hat  sum  they  expended  in  having  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  painted  by 
the  eminent  artist  of  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
Charles  Wilson  Peale.  It  was  placed  in  the 
frame  which  the  portrait  of  the  king  had  occupied, 
and  there  it  yet  remains,  I  believe.  When  I 
visited  Nassau  Hall,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  saw 
the  portrait  and  the  frame.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  pictures  of  Washington,  that  Peale  had 
painted.  The  figure  of  the  Patriot  stands  out 
conspicuously  in  front  of  a  middle  ground  partly 
occupied  by  a  sketch  of  the  battle  of  Princeton, 
a  group  of  soldiers  surrounding  the  wounded 
Mercer ;  and  in  the  far  distance  may  be  seen  a 
picture  of  Nassau  Hall.  In  his  left  hand,  resting 
on  his  hip,  Washington  holds  his  chapeau,  and  in 
his  right,  partly  raised,  he  holds  a  straight  sword. 
The  portrait  of  Mercer,  in  the  sketch,  was  painted 
from  his  brother,  who,  it  is  said,  greatly  resembled 
him.  The  picture  was  commenced  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  in  June,  1778,  and  was 
finished  at  Princeton  afterward.  [See  Engraving.] 
Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution, 
David  Rittenhouse,  the  astronomer  and  expert 
clock  and  mathematical  instrument  maker,  of 
Philadelphia,  furnished  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
with  a  famous  planetarium  which  he  had  invented 
and  constructed  whilst  working  at  his  mechanical 
business.  It  was  completed  in  1768 — the  year 
before  the  transit  of  Venus  (the  last  before  that  of 
1874)  occurred,  and  which  event  Rittenhouse 
had  accurately  foretold  by  calculations.  This 
planetarium  was  much  more  perfect  than  any  then 
invented.  It  was  a  great  improvement  on  the  one 
produced  by  George  Graham  at  about  the  year 
1700,  and  called  an  orrery,  by  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
because  the  invention  was  patronized  by  Charles 
Boyle,  the  Earl  of  Orrery.  It  was  placed  by  the 
trustees  of  the  college  in  Nassau  Hall,  for  the  use 
of  the  students,  and  there  it  was  when  the  British 
occupied  that  building  as  barracks  and  a  stable. 
Dr.  Gordon,  the  earliest  historian  of  the  American 
Revolution,  writing  in  1790,  said  of  this  planeta- 
rium: "  There  is  not  the  like  in  Europe.  An  ele- 
gant and  neatly  ornamented  frame  rises  perpen- 
dicularly near  upon  eight  feet,  in  the  front  of 
which  you  are  presented,  in  three  several  apart- 
ments, with  a  view  of  the  celestial  system,  the 
motions  of  the  planets  around  the  sun,  and  the 


satellites  about  the  planets.  The  wheels,  etc. ,  which 
produce  the  movement  are  behind  the  wooden 
perpendicular  frame  in  which  the  orrery  is  fixed.  By 
suitable  contrivances  you,  in  a  short  time,  tell  the 
eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  for  ages  past  and 
ages  to  come ;  the  like  in  other  cases  in  as- 
tronomy." 

When  in  the  early  spring  of  1802,  fire  destroyed 
all  of  Nassau  Hail  but  its  strong  stone  walls. 
Rittenhouse's  Planetarium  was  removed  to  a  place 
of  safety  with  very  little  injury,  and  it  remains  a 
precious  treasure  of  the  college.  Not  so  the  frag- 
ments of  the  library  presented  by  Governor 
Belcher.  These  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
conflagration.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  generous  gift 
remains,  I  believe.  The  exterior  walls  of  Nassau 
Hall  were  uninjured  by  the  fire,  and  the  building 
was  sj)eedily  restored,  and  arranged  in  a  more 
convenient  manner  than  before.  On  the  left  of 
the  Hall  was  erected  another  structure,  in  which 
was  deposited  the  newly  gathered  college  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  etc.  There,  many  years 
ago,  I  saw  Dr.  Rittenhouse's  planetarium,  the 
movements  of  which  were  kindly  explained  to  me 
by  Dr.  MacLean,  then  a  professor  in  the  college. 
Upon  its  front  was  then  the  following  inscription: 
"Invented  by  David  Rittenhouse,  a.d.,  1768; 
repaired  and  extended  by  Henry  Voight,  1806; 
both  of  Philadelphia." 

It  is  said  that  Lord  Cornwall  is  was  so  fascinated 
by  the  wonderful  instrument,  that  he  contemplated 
taking  it  to  England  with  him,  but  he  was  kept  so 
busily  engaged  by  Washington  and  his  troops,  on 
his  departure  from  the  classic  Hall,  that  he  did  not 
find  time  to  plunder  the  college  of  this  precious 
treasure,  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  and 
useful  American  citizens.  This  intention  on  the 
part  of  a  public  enemy  was  not  as  reprehensible  as 
the  proposition  of  Silas  Deanc,  to  present  it  to 
the  French  Government  as  a  partial  reward  for 
its  friendship  and  substantial  aid. 

President  Burr,  under  whose  supervision  Nassau 
Hall  was  built,  was  a  remarkable  man  in  a  century 
rich  with  remarkable  men.  He  was  a  native  of 
Litchfield,  Connecticut,  and  educated  at  Yale 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  with  distinction 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age.  During  his 
college  life  his  conversion  to  the  Calvin istic  the- 
ology occurred,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  he 
was  the  popular  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  at 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  he  was  also  an  in- 
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structor  of  pupils  in  the  classical  languages.  He 
wrote  the  "Newark  [Latin]  Grammar,"  which 
was  for  a  long  time  a  standard  work  in  Nassau 
Hall.  When  he  was  chosen  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  he  was  only  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
and  for  eight  years  afterward  he  remained  pastor 
of  his  Newark  church, 
and  only  his  removal, 
with  the  college,  to 
Princeton,  caused  his 
separation  from  that 
congregation.  He  was 
a  man  small  in  stature 
but  of  noble  deport- 
ment ;  very  handsome 
in  person  and  features, 
and  with  clear,  dark 
eyes  oi  a  mild  lustre. 
He  was  winning  in  all 
his  ways.  He  lived  a 
bachelor  until  he  was 
almost  forty  years  of 
age,  when  he  suddenly 
won  the  heart  and  hand 
of  Esther  Edwards, 
then  only  twenty-one. 
An  account  of  their 
courtship  and  marriage 
is  given  in  a  letter  by 
a  pupil  in  Nassau  Hall 
to  his  father,  cited  by 
Mr.  Parton,  as  follows : 
"  In  the  latter  end  of 
May  [1752]  the  Pres- 
ident took  a  journey 
into  New  England,  and 
during  his  absence  he 
made  a  visit  of  but 
three  days  to  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Edwards's  daughter  at  Stockbridge  ;  in  which 
short  time,  though  he  had  no  acquaintance 
with,  nor  had  even  seen  the  lady  these  six  years, 
I  suppose  he  accomplished  his  whole  design ;  for 
it  was  not  above  a  fortnight  «fter  his  return  here, 
before  he  sent  a  young  fellow  ( who  came  out  of 
college  last  fall)  into  New  England  to  conduct  her 
and  her  mother  down  here.  They  came  to  town 
on  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  ult.,  and  on  the 
Monday  evening  following,  the  nuptial  ceremonies 
were  celebrated  between  Mr.  Burr  and  the  young 
lady.  As  I  have  yet  no  manner  of  acquaintance 
with  her,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  her  qualifica 


Peale's  Portrait. 


tions  and  properties.  However,  they  say  she  is  a 
very  valuable  lady.  I  think  her  a  jwrson  of  great 
beauty ;  though  I  must  say  she  is  rather  too  young 
(being  twenty-one  years  of  age)  for  the  President." 
What  would  this  young  man  have  thought  of  the 
marriage  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  who  was  a  successor 

of  Mr.  Burr  in  the 
Presidential  chair  at 
Nassau  Hall  sixteen 
years  afterward,  and 
who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years,  married 
a  young  woman  of 
twenty-three  ? 

The  Pennsylvania 
Journal,  dated  Decem- 
ber 8,  1748,  contains 
the  following  minute 
description  of  the  first 
Commencement  exer- 
cises of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  in  the 
church  of  President 
Burr  at  Newark,  and 
the  first  conferring  of 
honorary  degrees  by 
that  institution ;  cere- 
monies which  were 
kept  up  during  the 
entire  administration 
of  that  gentleman,  at 
Nassau  Hall. 

"  His  Excellency 
(the  Governor)  was 
preceded  from  his  lodg- 
ings from  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  first  by 
the  candidates  walking 
in  couples  uncovered  ; 
next  followed  the  trustees,  two  and  two,  being 
covered ;  and,  last  of  all,  his  Excellency  the  Go- 
vernor, with  the  President  at  his  left  hand.  At 
the  door  of  the  place  appointed  for  the  public  acts, 
the  procession  (amid  a  great  number  of  spectators 
there  gathered)  was  inverted,  the  candidates  part- 
ing to  the  right  and  left  hand,  and  the  trustees  in 
like  manner.  His  Excellency  first  entered  with 
the  President,  the  trustees  went  following  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  ranged  in  the  charter ; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  candidates. 

"  Upon  the  bell  ceasing,  and  the  assembly  being 
composed,  the  President  began  the  public  acts  by 
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solemn  prayers  to  God,  in  the  English  tongue,  for 
a  blessing  upon  the  public  transactions  of  the  day; 
upon  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Second  and  the 
royal  family  ;  upon  the  British  nation  and  do- 
minions ;  upon  the  Governor  and  government  of 
New  Jersey;  upon  all  seminaries  of  true  religion 
and  good  literature,  and  particularly  upon  the 
infant  College  of  New  Jersey.  Which  being  con- 
cluded, the  President,  attended  in  the  pulpit  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Arthur,  who  had  been  instituted 
clerk  of  the  corporation,  desired,  in  the  English 
tongue,  the  assembly  to  stand  up  and  hearken  to 
his  Majesty's  royal  charter,  granted  to  the  trustees 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Upon  which,  the 
assembly  standing,  the  charter  was  distinctly  read 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arthur,  with  the  usual  endorse- 
ment of  his  Majesty's  Attorney-General  on  the 
certificate,  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Pro- 
vince as  having  been  approved  in  Council  with  his 
Excellency.  After  this,  the  morning  being  spent, 
the  President  signified  to  the  assembly  that  the 
succeeding  acts  would  be  deferred  till  two  in  the 
afternoon.  Then  the  procession,  in  returning  to 
the  President's  house,  was  made  in  the  order  before 
observed. 

"  The  like  procession  was  made  in  the  afternoon 
as  in  the  morning,  and  the  assembly  being  seated 
in  their  places  and  composed,  the  President  opened 
the  public  acts,  first,  by  an  elegant  oration  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  delivered  memortter,  modestly  de- 
claring his  unworthiness  and  unfitness  for  so 
weighty  a  trust  as  had  been  reposed  in  him; 
apologizing  for  the  defects  that  would  unavoidably 
appear  in  his  part  of  the  present  services ;  display- 
ing the  manifold  advantages  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  in  exalting  and  dignifying  the  human 
nature,  qualifying  them  for  the  important  duties 
of  life,  and  rendering  them  useful  members  of 
Church  and  State.  That  to  learning  and  the  arts 
was  chiefly  owing  the  vast  pre-eminence  of  the 
polished  nations  of  Europe  to  the  almost  brutish 
savages  in  America,  the  sight  of  which  last  was  a 
constant  object  of  horror  and  commiseration. 

"Then  the  President  proceeded  to  mention  the 
honor  paid  by  our  ancestors  in  Great  Britain  to 
the  liberal  sciences,  by  erecting  and  endowing 
those  illustrious  seminaries  of  learning  which  for 
many  ages  had  been  the  honor  and  ornament  of 
those  happy  isles,  and  the  source  of  infinite  advan- 
tages to  the  people  there,  observing  that  the  same 
noble  spirit  had  animated  their  descendants,  the 


first  planters  of  America,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed  into  a  State,  in  the  very  infancy  of  time, 
had  wisely  laid  religion  and  learning  at  the  foun- 
dation of  their  Commonwealth,  and  had  always 
regarded  them  as  the  firmest  pillars  of  the  Church 
and  State.  That  hence,  very  early,  arose  Harvard 
College,  in  New  Cambridge,  and  afterward  Yale 
College,  in  New  Haven,  which  have  had  a  grow- 
ing reputation  for  many  years,  and  have  sent  forth 
many  hundreds  of  learned  men  of  various  stations 
and  characters  in  life,  that  in  different  periods 
have  proved  the  honor  and  ornament  of  their 
country,  and  of  which  one  or  the  other  had  been 
the  alma  mater  of  most  of  the  literati  then  pres- 
ent. That  learning,  like  the  sun  in  its  western 
progress,  had  now  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  Pro- 
vince of  New  Jersey,  through  the  happy  influence 
of  its  gracious  patron,  their  most  excellent  Go- 
vernor. 

"  These,  and  many  other  particulars,  having 
more  oratoria,  taking  up  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  the  Thesis  being  dispersed  among  the  learned 
in  the  assembly,  the  candidates,  by  command  of 
the  President,  entered  upon  the  public  disputation, 
in  Latin,  in  which  six  questions  in  philosophy  and 
theology  were  debated,  one  of  which  was,  Whether 
the  liberty  of  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience  in  matters  merely  religious,  ought  to 
be  restrained  by  any  human  power?  And  it  was 
justly  held  and  concluded,  that  liberty  ought  not 
to  be  restrained. 

"Then  the  President,  addressing  himself  to  the 
trustees,  in  Latin,  asked  whether  it  was  their 
pleasure  that  these  young  men,  who  had  per- 
formed the  public  exercises  in  disputation,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the 
Arts?  Which  being  granted  by  his  Excellency 
in  the  name  of  all  the  trustees  present,  the  Presi- 
dent descended  from  the  pulpit,  and,  beingseated, 
with  his  head  covered,  received  them  two  by  two. 
and,  according  to  the  authority  to  him  committed 
by  the  royal  charter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
academies  in  England,  admitted  his  young  scholars 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  the  Arts. 

"In  the  next  place,  his  Excellency,  Jonathan 
Belcher,  Esq.,  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  having  declared 
his  desire  to  accept  from  that  College  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  the  other  trustees,  in  a  just 
sense  of  the  honor  done  to  the  College  by  his  Ex- 
cellency's condescension,  most  heartily  having 
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granted  his  request,  the  President,  rising  un- 
covered, addressed  himself  to  his  Excellency,  and 
according  to  the  same  authority  committed  to  him 
by  the  royal  charter,  after  the  manner  of  the 
academies  of  England,  admitted  him  to  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts. 

"  Then  the  President  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
commanded  the  orator  salutatorius  to  ascend  the 
rostrum,  who,  being  Mr.  Samuel  Thane,  just  before 
graduated  Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  in  a  modest  and 
decent  manner,  first  apologizing  for  his  insuffi- 
ciency, and  then  having  spoken  of  the  excellency 
of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  of  the  num- 
berless benefits  they  yielded  to  mankind  in  private 
and  social  life,  addressed  himself  in  becoming 
salutations  and  thanks  to  his  Excellency  and  the 
trustees,  the  President  and  the  whole  assembly  ; 
all  which  being  performed  in  good  Latin,  from 
his  memory,  in  a  handsome,  oratorical  manner,  in 
the  space  of  about  half  an  hour,  the  President  con- 
cluded in  English,  with  thanksgiving  to  Heaven 
and  prayer  to  God  for  a  blessing  on  the  scholars 
that  had  received  the  public  honors  of  the  day, 
and  for  the  smiles  of  Heaven  upon  the  infant 
College  of  New  Jersey,  and  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. All  which  being  performed  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  present,  his  Excellency,  with 


the  trustees  and  sch  olars,  returned  to  the  house  of 
the  President  in  the  order  observed  in  the  morn- 
ing, where,  after  sundry  by-laws  were  made, 
chiefly  for  regulating  the  studies  and  manners  of 
the  students,  they  agreed  upon  a  corporation 
seal." 

The  graduates  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at 
that  time  (1748)  were,  Enos  Ayres,  a  native  of 
that  State,  who  became  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Orange  County,  New  York ;  Benjamin  Chestnut, 
born  in  England,  who  became  a  zealous  domestic 
missionary;  Henry  Hugh,  who  was  pastor  of 
churches  in  Maryland ;  Israel  Reid,  a  clergyman 
in  New  York,  and  the  first  graduate  of  the  Col- 
lege who  became  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New  York ;  Richard  Stockton,  a  na- 
tive of  Princeton,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  states- 
man, and  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; and  Daniel  Thane,  who  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  who  was  pastor  of  churches  in  Connec- 
ticut, New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  missionary 
to  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  alumni  of 
that  College  furnished  a  large  number  of  the  lead- 
ing patriots  during  the  old  war  for  independence, 
for  nearly  every  one  of  them  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  on  the  side  of  the  people,  in  that 
struggle. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AT  THE  AGE  OF  ONE  HUNDRED 

AND  TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS. 


As  stated  in  the  foregoing  paper,  the  College 
made  an  humble  beginning  in  1746.  Within  the 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  that  it  has 
blessed  the  State  and  the  country,  it  has  passed 
through  some  dark  days,  yet  its  management  has 
ever  been  marked  by  intelligent,  honorable  energy, 
and  consequently  its  course  has  ever  been  forward 
surmounting  all  obstacles  and  passing  safely 
through  the  darkest  clouds  that  have  shrouded  its 
path.  To-day,  it  stands  a  shining  beacon  on  the 
highway  of  our  National  culture  and  educational 
progress.  In  respect  to  intrinsic  excellence  and 
substantial  soundness,  it  has  no  superior  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  Catalogue  for  it,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  a  year,  shows  that  four 
hundred  and  eight  young  men  are  enrolled  in  its  j 
fitting  themselves  for  the  various 


fields  of  usefulness  wherein  scholars  and  correctly 
trained  men  can  serve  their  fellow-men.  We  may 
not  with  prophetic  eye  foresee,  or  with  prophetic 
pen  forerecord,  which,  or  even  how  many  of  the 
present  students  of  Princeton  shall  attain  marked 
distinction,  but  if  the  history  of  the  past  is  allowed 
to  be  a  fair  criterion  for  the  future,  the  proportion 
must  be  large.  A  very  large  number  of  the  alumni 
of  Princeton  have  been  men  of  mark  in  literature, 
in  theology,  in  the  law,  in  medicine,  in  official 
stations  of  the  highest  trust — indeed,  in  all  the 
walks  of  life  where  distinguished  abilities,  sound 
culture  and  correct  principles,  win  renown.  And, 
under  the  present  eminent  President  and  his 
worthy  associates  of  the  Faculty,  the  record  of  the 
future  cannot  be  less  gratifying  to  the  friends  of 
the  noble  old  College. 
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The  College  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
generous  benefactions,  its  management  has  been 
not  only  energetic  but  wise — hence  it  is  in  the 
most  prosperous  condition  financially,  while  its 
equipment  for  its  legitimate  work  is  unexcelled  by 
any  institution  of  its  class  in  the  land. 

The  most  patent  evidence  of  the  sterling  com- 
mon sense  and  eminent  wisdom  of  its  Trustees  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pre-eminently  distinguished 


names  that  grace  its  roll  of  successive  Presidents.  *  ident,  he  has,  mainly  by  his  personal  influence, 


much  attention  to  the  great  subject  of 
instruction,  and  had  formed  enlightened  views  on 
university  reform.  He  was,  therefore,  just  the  man 
to  occupy  a  high  academic  position  in  this  country, 
where  his  views  could  be  more  easily  and  extensively 
acted  upon  than  in  his  native  country.  The  Trustees 
who  called  and  induced  him  to  occupy  his  present 
influential  position  have  done  their  country  a  signal 
service.    Since  Dr.  McCosh  was  appointed  Pre* 


No  College  or  Uni- 
versity in  America 
has  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  this  important 
particular  than  good 
old  Princeton.  We 
could  wish  we  had 
the  space  to  give  the 
honored  roll,  but 
must  be  content  to 
speak  very  briefly  of 
the  profound  scholar, 
the  able  divine,  the 
acute  philosopher 
and  discreet  meta- 
physician, who  now 
presides  over  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  McCosh  was 
elected,  and  entered 
upon  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in 
1868  (the  Centen- 
nial year  of  that  in 
which  his  fellow- 
countryman,  Dr. 
Witherspoon,  as- 
sumed the  same  of- 
fice). His  reputation 

as  a  philosopher  and  an  advanced  academic  refor- 
mer had  for  some  time  before  been  very  high  in 
this  country,  and  he  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  having 
visited  England  and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  many  of  its  chief  educational  institutions. 
He  had  also  some  years  before  visited  Germany  and 
studied  the  system  of  instruction  followed  in  its 
leading  schools  and  universities.  When  a  professor 
at  Belfast  he  had  nof  contented  himself  with  faith- 
fully performing  the  duties  of  his  chair  and  writing 
important  philosophical  works,  but  he  had  given 


c 


succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing in  this  country, 
for  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the 
College  of  New 
Jersey,  donations  to 
the  amount  of  con- 
siderably upwards  of 
four  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  This 
magnificent  sum,  so 
extremely  creditable 
to  American  enlight- 
enment and  liberal- 
ity, has  been  expen- 
ded in  the  erection  of 
buildings  and  the  in- 
stitution of  new  chairs 
and  fellowships.  The 
College  has  been 
greatly  improved  in 
its  discipline  as  well 
as  in  its  equipment  by 
the  energy  of  the 
President,  and  at  this 
moment  it  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  in 
all  important  matters 
with  any  similar  insti- 
tution either  in  the 
New  or  the  Old  World.  That  President  McCosh 
may  long  be  spared  to  exercise  his  admirable 
powers  in  defence  of  truth,  and  in  the  training  of 
young  men,  must  be  the  fervent  wish  of  all  who 
can  appreciate  the  man  and  his  works. 

As  an  author,  Dr.  McCosh  has  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  had  a  deservedly  great  reputation  in  both 
Europe  and  America.  4  4  The  Method  of  the  Divine 
Government,  Physical  and  Moral,"  and  "  The  In- 
tuitions of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated,*' 
are  among  his  most  important  works. 
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THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC,  NINETY-NINE  YEARS  AGO. 

By  Nellie  Hess  Morris. 


The  Old  Capitol  of  Virginia. 


One  Hundred  Years  Ar.o — who  can  in  ima- 
gination go  back  and  fully  comprehend,  vividly 
realize  the  stirring  events  that  prepared  the  way 
for  the  birth  of  our  glorious  "  land  of  the  free, 
and  home  of  the  brave?"  Much  less  can  we  thus 
go  back  and  comprehend  the  intense  loyalty  to 
the  King  and  to  the  nation  of  Great  Britain  that 
induced  our  patriot  fathers  to  exhaust  every  alter- 
native in  the  form  of  appeal,  remonstrance  and 
protest,  ere  they  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
rights  and  liberties — still  less  can  we  understand 
how  that  loyalty  survived  for  months  after  the 
actual  appeal  to  arms,  and  caused  our  patriot  fathers 
long  to  cherish  the  hope  of  reconciliation  and  of  a 
return  to  their  old  charter  relations  as  Colonies  of 
the  British  Empire.  Many  battles  had  been  fought, 
very  many  lives  offered  up,  ere  the  first  thought 
of  independence  was  developed  into  utterance — 
and  then  slower  than  leaven  was  that  thought  in 
working  its  way  through  the  minds  of  the  patriot 
masses,  and  betraying  itself  into  action. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  as  early  as  May,  1775, 


the  citizens  of  Mecklenburg  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, passed  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  read  numerous  arguments  pro  and  con,  and 
have  but  recently  read  the  article  in  the  May, 
1874,  number  of  The  American  Historical  Record, 
upon  the  said  claim,  and  am  constrained  to  the 
conclusion  that,  at  best,  if  not  disproven,  neither 
is  the  claim  proven  ;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
not  till  a  year  later  that  any  effectual  action  was 
had  towards  independence,  and  then  it  was  glori- 
ous old  Virginia  that  led  off. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  May,  there  assembled 
in  the  old  Capitol1  of  Virginia,  in  the  City  of  Wil- 


1  The  sessions  of  the  Assembly  were  held  in  the  old  Capi- 
tol at  Williamsburg,  of  which  the  picture  at  the  head  of  this 
paper  is  n  representation,  copied  from  an  old  print  engraved 
in  England  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  first  building 
erected  on  that  spot  for  a  Capitol,  was  burnt  in  the  year  1746, 
and  this  was  erected  not  long  afterward.  It  was  built  of 
imported  brick,  and  stood  there,  a  monument  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period,  until  April,  1832.  when  it,  too.  was  consumed. 
The  seat  of  government  was  removed  to  Williamsburg  from 
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The  State  House,  Philadelphia,  nt  1776. 


liamsburg,  a  "  Convention  of  Delegates  from  the 
Counties  and  Corporations  in  the  Colony  of  Vir-  | 
ginia. "    I  have  before  me  the  Journal  of  that 
Convention,  and  from  the  record  of  Wednesday,  j 
May  the  15th,  I  copy  the  following: 

"  The  Convention  then,  according  to  the  Order  1 
of  the  Day,  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Colony,  and,  after  some  time  spent 
therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Cary  reported,  that  the  Committee  had,  according 
to  order,  had  under  their  consideration  the  state 
of  the  Colony,  and  had  come  to  the  following 
Resolutions  thereupon;  which  he  read  in  his 
place,  and  afterwards  delivered  in  at  the  Clerk's 
table,  where  the  same  were  again  twice  read,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to,  one  hundred  and  twelve 
Members  being  present  : 

"  Forasmuch  as  all  the  endeavors  of  the  United 
Colonies,  by  the  most  decent  representations  and 
petitions  to  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  to  restore  peace  and  security  to  America 
under  the  British  Government,  and  a  reunion  with 
that  people  upon  just  and  liberal  terms,  instead  of 
a  redress  of  grievances,  have  produced,  from  an 
imperiousand  vindictive  Administration,  increased 
insult,  oppression,  and  a  vigorous  attempt  to  effect 
our  total  destruction : — By  a  late  act  all  these 
Colonics  are  declared  to  be  in  rebellion,  and  out 


Jamestown,  in  1698,  and  remained  there  until  Richmond 
became  the  capital  of  the  State,  in  1779.  The  old  Capitol 
was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events  in  our  history. 
There  the  great  deliberations  which  preceded  the  war  for 
independence  were  held,  and  therein  were  heard  the  voices 
of  those  Virginia  statesmen  whose  memory  Americans  will 
ever  delight  to  honor. 


of  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown,  our  pro- 
perties subjected  to  confiscation,  our  people,  when 
captivated,  compelled  to  join  in  the  murder  and 
plunder  of  their  relations  and  countrymen,  and  all 
former  rapine  and  oppression  of  Americans  de- 
clared legal  and  just ;  fleets  and  armies  are  raised, 
and  the  aid  of  foreign  troops  engaged  to  assist  these 
destructive  purposes;  the  King's  representative  in 
this  Colony  hath  not  only  withheld  all  the  powers 
of  Government  from  operating  for  our  safety,  but 
having  retired  on  board  an  armed  ship,  is  carrying 
on  a  piratical  and  savage  war  against  us,  tempting 
our  slaves  by  every  artifice  to  resort  to  him,  and 
training  and  employing  them  against  their  masters. 
In  this  state  of  extreme  danger,  we  have  no  alter- 
native left  but  an  abject  submission  to  the  will  of 
those  overlxraring  tyrants,  or  a  total  separation 
from  the  Crown  and  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
uniting  and  exerting  the  strength  of  all  America 
for  defence,  and  forming  alliances  with  foreign 
Powers  for  commerce  and  aid  in  war  : — Wherefore, 
appealing  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  sin- 
cerity of  former  declarations  expressing  our  desire 
to  preserve  the  connection  with  that  nation,  and 
that  we  are  driven  from  that  inclination  by  their 
wicked  councils,  and  the  eternal  law  of  self-pre- 
servation : 

M  Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  Delegates  ap- 
pointed to  represent  this  Colony  in  General  Con- 
gress be  instructed  to  propose  to  that  respectable 
body  to  declare  the  United  Colonies  free  and 
Independent  States,  absolved  from  all  allegiance 
to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  Crown  or  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain;  and  that  they  give  the  assent 
of  this  Colony  to  such  declaration,  and  to  what- 
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ever  measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary 
by  the  Congress  for  forming  foreign  alliances,  and 
a  Confederation  of  the  Colonies,  at  such  time  and 
in  the  manner  as  to  them  shall  seem  best :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  power  of  forming  Government  for, 
and  the  regulations  of  the  internal  concerns  of 
each  Colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  Colonial 
I-cgislatures." 

This  Convention  included  among  its  members 
the  best,  most  earnest  and  zealous,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  intelligent  of  the  people  of  the 
grand  Old  Dominion,  and  these  were  not  content 
tu  pass  the  glorious  Resolution  above  quoted,  but 
evinced  their  solemn  and  intelligent  earnestness 
by  providing  for  the  organization  of  a  thorough 
system  of  State  government  as  well  as  for  the  ne- 
cessary courts  and  judicatories.  Indeed,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Virginia  Convention  not  only  showed 
it  in  advance  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  other 
Colonies  on  the  question  of  independence,  but  was 
enlightened,  discreet  and  wise  in  a  marked  degree, 
fully  worthy  of  a  body  of  legislators  of  the  largest 
experience. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  House, 
at  Philadelphia,  was  convened  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  bodies  that  has  ever  come  together, 
with  a  still  more  remarkable  mission — to  deliberate 
on,  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  a  Continent, 
and  to  develope  (though  its  members  did  not 
realize  this  till  long  months  after  their  first  assem- 
bling) a  nation  out  of  thirteen  Colonies — the 
giant  patriots  of  the  Colonies — the  leaders  in 
the  stirring  events  of  the  stirring  times — the 
representative  men  of  the  patriot  thousands  who 


were  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  live 
slaves.  It  takes  ti  nies  like  those  of  1 7 75 — '^3  ^ 
bring  to  light  the  strength  of  the  strong  and  the 
weakness  of  the  weak — and  these  times  had  de- 
monstrated that  but  an  insignificant  number  of  the 
patriot  Congress  were  of  the  latter  sort ;  almost  the 
entire  body  was  of  the  bravest,  best  and  strongest 
of  patriot  stuff. 

In  this  august  assembly,  on  the  7th  of  June, 
1776,  arose  Richard  Henry  Lee,  a  Representative 
from  Virginia,  and,  acting  under  the  Resolution 
already  cited,  offered  "Certain  Resolutions." 
Early  in  the  year,  indications  had  begun  to  appear 
of  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  people  in  favor 
of  independence,  and  several  of  the  provincial 
assemblies  had  considered,  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly endorsed,  this  public  feeling.  But  now 
that  the  matter  was  brought  forward  in  the  Con- 
gress in  a  practical  shape,  there  was  a  pause  of 
doubt,  almost  of  fear — members  were  startled,  and 
some  of  them  not  yet  ready  to  ratify  the  proposed 
bold,  decided,  irrevocable  step.  The  Journal  of 
the  Congress  does  not  even  give  the  names  of  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  Resolutions,  as  it  was 
judged  best  to  suppress  the  names,  to  protect  the 
brave  patriots  from  the  special  vengeance  of  the 
British  authorities,  should  the  exigencies  of  the 
war  place  them  in  their  enemies'  power.  The 
Journal  of  date  of  June  7th  tells  us: 

"  Certain  Resolutions  [Resolved,  That  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  States;  that  they  are  ab- 
solved from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown, 
and  that  all  political  connection  between  them 
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itntl  th«  Ht  ilc  (if  Ureal  Britain  i»,  and  ought  to 

i.r,  totally  diwolved. 

"  Thai  it  in  cx|<cdiciit  forthwith  to  take  the 
inewt  cfftM.tu.il  mc;»urc»  for  forming  Foreign  alli- 
um r». 

"That  a  plan  of  Confederation  be  prepared 
nuit  truiiMiiiittcd  to  the  respective  Colonies  for 
their  consideration  and  approbation,]  being  moved 
and  wrondrrfj 

"  Reudved,  That  the  consideration  of  them  be 
deferred  till  to-morrow  morning;  and  that  the 
Members  be  enjoined  to  attend  punctually  at  ten 
o'clock,  in  order  to  take  the  same  into  considera- 
tion." 

Then  the  record  of  the  following  day  runs: 
"  Resolved,  That  the  Resolutions  respecting  In- 
dependency be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  Congress. 

"  The  Congress  then  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole;  and,  after  some  time,  the 
President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported,  that  the  Committee  have  taken  into 
consideration  the  matter  to  them  referred,  but 
not  having  come  to  any  resolution  thereon,  di- 
rected hi  in  to  move  for  leave,  to  sit  again  on 
Monday. 

" Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  on  Monday 
next,  at  ten  o'clock,  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  to  take  into  their  further 
consideration  the  Resolutions  referred  to  them." 

On  Monday,  we  are  told  : 

"Agreeable  to  order,  the  Congress  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  take 
into  their  further  consideration  the  Resolutions  to 
them  referred;  and  after  some  times|>ent  thereon, 
the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported,  that  the  Committee  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  matters  referred  to  them,  and  have 
come  to  a  Resolution  thereon,  which  they  directed 
him  to  report. 

"The  Resolution  agreed  to  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole  being  read, 

"Resolved,  That  the  consideration  of  the  first 
Resolution  be  postponed  to  Monday,  the  ist  day 
of  July  next ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  that  no 
time  oe  lost,  in  case  the  Congress  agree  thereto, 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
Declaration  to  the  effect  of  the  said  first  Resolu- 
tion, which  is  in  these  words:  'That  these  United 
c\>kvties  air.  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
>i.Ar*fndent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from 


all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown;  and  that  all 
politic.nl  connection  between  them  and  the  State 
of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dis- 
solved.' 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  be  discharged." 

The  next  day,  June  i  ith,  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  for  preparing 
the  Declaration  consist  of  five. 

"Members chosen :  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr./.  Adams, 
Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr.  R.  R.  Liv- 
ingston. ' ' 

And  on  the  same  day,  it  is  evident  that  the 
majority  of  the  Congress  were  not  in  doubt  as  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Resolutions  and  Declaration  when 
they  should  come  up  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  month,  for  the  record  advises  us  that,  im- 
mediately after  the  selection  of  the  committee,  it 
was 

"Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  digest  the  form  of  a  Confederation  to 
be  entered  into  between  these  Colonies. 

"  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  Treaties  to  be  proposed  to  Foreign  Powers." 

And  now,  while  we  await  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Declaration,  and  the  resumption  of 
the  consideration  of  the  great  question  by  the  Con- 
gress, let  us  briefly  survey  the  country,  and  asccr 
tain  the  attitude  of  the  several  Colonies  upon  the 
all-important  question  of  independence. 

We  already  know  the  position  of  Virginia.  On 
the  10th  of  the  preceding  April,  the  Assembly  of 
Massachusetts  had  requested  the  people,  at  the  then 
approaching  election  of  representatives,  to  indicate 
their  wish  upon  the  question  of  independence,  and 
the  people  of  Boston  on  the  23d,  in  town-meeting 
assembled,  had  in  responseinstructed  their  repre- 
sentatives to  have  their  delegates  in  the  Congress 
"  advised  that,  in  case  the  Congress  should  think 
it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  united  Colonies, 
to  declare  them  independent  of  Great  Britain,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Colony,  with  their  lives  and  the 
remnants  of  their  fortunes,  will  most  cheerfully 
supjiort  them  in  that  measure."  North  Carolina, 
by  a  vote  of  a  Convention  held  on  the  aid  of 
April,  had  instructed  the  representatives  from  that 
Colony  "to  concur  with  those  from  the  other 
Colonies  in  declaring  independence."  During 
the  same  month  the  Rhode  Island  Ajwmbly  had 
given  the  Rhode  Hand  representatiws  the 
same  instructions.  On  the  dav  following  the 
offering  of  Mr.  Lee's  Resolutions  in  the  Con- 
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gress,  the  New  York  delegates  asked  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  that  Colony  for  instructions, 
but  that  body  declined  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  giving  instructions,  and  simply  appealed  to  the 
people  to  indicate  their  will.     The  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  on  the  14th  of  June,  and  that  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  15th,  instructed  the  delegates 
from  their  respective  Colonies  to  concur  in  such 
Resolutions,  while  New  Jersey  told  hers  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  best  judgment.    The  Assembly  of 
Pennsylvania  had  some  time  before  instructed  the 
representatives  from  that  Colony  to  oppose  any 
action  favorable  to  independence  ;  in  June,  the 
Assembly  rescinded  these  instructions  and  left  the 
representatives  to  their  own  discretion.    The  Mary- 
land Convention  also  had  in  December,  1775, 
positively  forbidden  the  representatives  from  that 
Colony  to  vote  for  independence,  and  in  June,  1776, 
yielding  to  the  solicitations  and  arguments  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  and  his  patriotic 
colleagues,  it  reversed  its  adverse  instructions,  and 
"  Resolved,  That  the  instructions  given  to  their 
Deputies  in  December  last  be  recalled,  and  the  re- 
strictions therein  contained  removed  ;  and  that  the 
Deputies  of  said  Colony,  or  any  three  or  more  of 
them,  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  concur  with 
the  other  United  Colonies,  or  a  majority  of  them,  in 
declaring  the  United  Colonies  free  and  independent 
States,  in  forming  such  further  compact  and  con- 
federation between  them,  in  making  foreign  alli- 
ances, and  in  adopting  such  other  measures  as  shall 
be  adjudged  necessary  for  securing  the  liberties  of 
America ;  and  that  said  Colony  will  hold  itself 
hound  by  the  resolutions  of  a  majority  of  the 
United  Colonies  in  the  premises,  provided  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  of  regulating  the  internal  go- 
vernment and  police  of  that  Colony  be  reserved 
to  the  people  thereof." 

Delaware,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina  refused 
to  take  action  upon  the  subject — thus  leaving  the 
respective  delegations  free  to  the  exercise  of  their 
individual  judgment. 

As  the  1st  of  July  approached,  the  friends  of 
independence  naturally  became  intensely  anxious 
concerning  the  probable  vote  of  the  Congress.  It 
was  known  that  a  decided  majority  of  the  delegates 
individually,  and  a  majority  of  the  Colonial  Dele- 
gation were  pronounced  in  favor  of  independence ; 
but  it  was  of  the  last  importance  that  the  vote  of 
the  Colonies  should  be  unanimous,  and  this  was 
not  at  all  certain.   Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Nortli 


Carolina,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Maryland,  were  pledged ;  the  rest  un- 
pledged. 

At  last  the  momentous  day  arrived.  The  Con- 
gress met,  and  proceeded  with  routine  business  in 
a  quiet,  spiritless  manner — the  one  great  question 
engrossed  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  true  patriots 
who  had  come  with  brave  hearts  to  take  the  step 
which  could  not  be  recalled,  and  which  would 
place  its  advocates  beyond  the  pale  of  possible 
pardon  from  the  British  government,  in  the  possi- 
ble event  of  the  resubjugation  of  the  Colonies. 

At  last, 

"  The  Order  of  the  Day  being  read, 
"Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to  take  into  consid- 
eration the  Resolution  respecting  Independency. 

'«  That  the  Declaration  be  referred  to  said  Com- 
mittee. 

"The  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole.  After  some  time,  the  President 
resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported, 
that  the  Committee  had  come  to  a  Resolution, 
which  they  desired  him  to  report,  and  to  move 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

"  The  Resolution  agreed  to  by  the  Commtttee  of 
the  Whole  being  read,  the  determination  thereof 
was,  at  the  request  of  a  Colony,  postponed  till  to- 
morrow. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will  to-morrow 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  Declaration  respecting 
Independence." 

The  next  day, 

' '  The  Congress  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
Resolution  reported  from  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  which  was  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

"  Resolved,  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States ; 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Greai  Britain  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved. 

"  Agreeable  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Con- 
gress resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole ;  and  after  some  time,  the  President  re- 
sumed the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported,  that 
the  Committee  have  had  under  consideration  the 
Declaration  to  them  referred  ;  but  not  having  had 
time  to  go  through  the  same,  desired  him  to  move 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 
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"  Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow, 
again  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
to  take  into  their  further  consideration  the  Decla- 
ration respecting  Independence." 

When  on  the  2d,  the  vote  upon  the  Resolu- 
tion was  had  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the 
New  York  delegation  was  excused  from  voting,1 
that  of  Delaware  was  divided'  and  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania representatives,  seven  being  present,  four 
voted  no,  and  three  aye.'   But  when  the  final  vote 


1  When  the  question  was  put,  the  New  York  representa- 
tives explained  that  owing  to  the  peculiar  course  of  the 
New  York  Congress,  in  refusing  to  instruct  or  advise  them 
111  the  premises,  they  did  not  (eel  themselves  authorized  to 
vote  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative — they  were, 
therefore,  exceed  from  voting.  On  the  9th  of  July,  however, 
the  New  York  Convention  adopted  the  following  : 

"Resoh'ed,  unanimously,  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Continental  Congress  for  declaring  the  United  Colonies  free 
and  independent  States,  are  cogent  and  conclusive;  and  that 
while  we  lament  the  cruel  necessity  which  has  rendered  that 
measure  unavoidable,  we  approve  the  same,  and  will,  at  the 
risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  join  v.  itli  the  other  Colonies  in 
sup|H>rting  it. 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  said  Declaration,  and  the 
aforegoing  Resolution,  be  sent  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  County  of  Westckeiitr,  with  orders  to  publish 
the  same  with  beat  of  drum  at  this  phceon  Thursday  next, 
and  to  give  directions  that  it  lie  published  with  all  conve- 
nient speed  in  the  several  Districts  within  the  said  County, 
and  that  copies  thereof  be  forthwith  transmitted  to  the  other 
County  Committees  within  the  State  of  Xew  Ycrk,  with 
orders  to  cause  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  several  Dis- 
tricts  of  their  respective  Counties. 

"Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  Delegates  of  this  State  in 
the  Continental  Congress  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  authorized 
to  concert  and  adopt  all  such  measures  as  they  may  deem 
conducive  to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

"Extract  from  the  Minutes: 

"Robert  Benson.  Secretary." 

Thus  the  Declaration  became  the  "  Unanimous  Declara- 
tion of  the  Thirteen  United  State*  of  America." 

>  The  delegation  of  Delaware  consisted  of  three,  Caesar 
Rodney,  Thomas  McKean,  and  George  Read — of  these  the  two 
former  approved  of  the  immediate  passage  of  a  resolution  of 
independence,  while  Read  opposed  present  action ;  Rodney 
was  absent,  and  the  other  two  voting  on  opposite  sides,  the 
vote  of  the  Colony  was  void ;  but  when  the  final  rote  was 
had  all  three  were  at  their  posts,  and  Delaware's  vote  was 
recorded  in  the  affirmative. 

»  As  stated,  but  seven  of  the  nine  Pennsylvania  mcml>crs 
were  present,  and  four  voted  in  the  negative — thus  in  the 
preliminary  vote  Pennsylvania  was  entered  against  inde- 
pendence. But  fortunately  a  new  delegation  di-placed  the 
opponents  of  the  Resolution  in  time  to  place 
on  the  patriotic  side  in  the  final  vote. 


was  taken  by  the  Congress,  Delaware  and  Penn- 
sylvania were  recorded  on  the  patriotic  side,  the 
New  York  vote  alone  being  wanting  to  make  the 
adoption  of  the  Resolution  unanimous. 

The  journal  of  July  3d,  tells  us  : 

"  Agreeable  to  the  Order  of  the  Day,  the  Con- 
gress resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration 
the  Declaration  ;  and,  after  some  time,  the  Presi 
dent  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported that  the  Committee,  not  having  yet  gone 
through  it,  desired  leave  to  sit  again. 

"Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will,  to-morrow, 
again  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration 
the  Declaration  of  Independence," 

And  now  we  come  to  the  great  Birthday  of  the 
Republic,  July  4th,  when  the  Declaration  having 
been  fully  canvassed  and  amended  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  was  finally  ratified  by  the  Congress, 
signed  by  its  President,  John  Hancock  alone, 
acccording  to  some  authorities,  while  others 
assert  that  it  was  signed  by  all  the  members  present 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  John  Dickinson,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  published  to  the  world.  I 
annex  the  Declaration  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  as  adopted  by  the  Congress,  in  parallel 
columns,  believing  that  many  readers  of  the 
Monthly  will  like  to  compare  the  two. 

The  adoption  of  the  Resolution  was  preceded 
by  a  long  and  intensely  warm  discussion  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole,  some  of  the  representa- 
tives declaring  themselves  favorable  to  independ 
ence,  but  doubtful  of  the  full  time  having  arrived 
for  so  advanced  and  pronounced  a  step.    It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  of  the  many  speeches  pro  and 
con,  but  one  is  preserved  entire,  and  that  was 
published  by  its  author,  John  Dickinson,  some 
time  after,  in  the  vain  hope  of  relieving  himseli 
of  the  odium  he  had  gained  by  his  course.  When 
it  is  recollected  that  the  public  was  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  favot  of  the  irrevocable  severance 
of  the  olden  ties  with  Great  Britain,  that  there 
was  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Americans  might 
be  eventually  overpowered,  and  that  every  reprc 
sentative  who  voted  for  the  overt  act  of  high  trea 
son  was,  so  to  speak,  placing  the  halter  about  his 
own  neck  and  insuring  his  own  hanging,  should 
the  British  Government  triumph — when  all  this  ;> 
recollected,  we  cannot  wonder  that  in  the  Con- 
gress there  were  some  who  were  reluctant  thus  to 
place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  safety. 
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The  Resolution  having  been  finally  adopted, 
and  allegiance  to  the  British  Government  having 
been  thrown  off,  it  only  remained  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  form  of  declaring  the  great 
fact  to  the  world. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
drafted  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  amended  first  by  John  Adams,  and 
subsequently  by  the  Committee,  and  had  been 
submitted  in  the  form  and  \rords  (quoted  in  the  first 
column  of  pages  499-504),  on  the  1st  of  July.  On 
the  ad,  after  the  Resolution  had  passed,  the  Declara- 
tion was  taken  up  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
closely  scrutinized  and  criticised,  each  paragraph, 
indeed  each  word,  well  weighed,  and  amended  as 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  columns  of  the 
Declaration  as  given  on  pages  499-504.    It  is 
certainly  open  to  question  whether  some  of  the 
amendments  were  improvements,  while  the  wisdom 
of  a  number  of  them  will  be  evident  to  the  most 
cursory  reader.1   When  the  process  of  revising  and 
amending  had  been  completed  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  reported  to  the  Congress,  it  was 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Colonies  or 
States.    Whether  the  original  Declaration  was 
signed  by  the  President  only  or  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  present,  except  John  Dick- 
inson, is  a  question  I  cannot  venture  to  decide 
—but  the  more  probable  statement  of  the  matter 
appears  to  be  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that  John 
Hancock  signed  it  at  the  time,  and  that  the  fol 
lowing  morning,  as  each  member  arrived,  the  cor- 


•  Most  of  the  amendment*  were  evidently  designed  to  con- 
dense the  paper,  and  in  many  cases  these  condensations  un. 
doubtedly  strengthen  the  paragraphs,  while  in  some  the  effect 
is  not  so  good.  The  most  important  omission  was  of  a  para- 
graph strongly  condemnatory  of  the  slave  trade  ;  it  is  instruc- 
live  to  read  the  paragraph  as  it  came  from  Jefferson's  pen. 
Doubtless,  many  of  his  avowed  followers  in  late  years  never 
knew  how  bitterly  hostilethe  great  Declarer  was  not  only  to  the 
slave  trade,  but  to  slavery  per  st  •  I  believe  there  is  not,  in 
all  his  speeches  and  other  productions  that  have  been  pre- 
served, a  solitary  sentence  or  phrase  that  can  l>e  cited  in 
eulogy  or  defence  of,  or  even  apology  for,  slavery.  It  is  said 
that  the  slave  trade  paragraph  was  stricken  out  to  satisfy  certain 
representatives  of  Georgia  and  the  Carol  in  as,  but  Dr.  Lossihg 
controverts  this,  and  seeks  to  show  that  it  was  erased  because 
the  charges  therein  were  not  susceptible  of  proof.  Possibly, 
there  was  some  weight  in  the  consideration  that  some  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  at  that  time  directly  interested  in 
the  evil  traffic,  and  policy  dictated  the  avoidance  of  any  ex- 
pressions calculated  to  alienate  or  antagonize  a  single  nation. 


rected  paper  was  shown  to  him  and,  without  any 
formal  order  of  the  Congress,  each  member  affixed 
his  name  to  it,  in  token  of  his  entire  endorsement 
of  its  contents  and  self-consecration  to  its  mainte- 
nance. At  any  rate,  the  precious  document  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  upon  a  suitable  parchment 
with  a  view  to  its  being  signed  by  all  the  dele- 
gates, and  on  the  2d  of  August  it  was  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  Congress — Dickinson  having 
been  retired  in  the  interim.  Among  the  signers 
were  several  who  had  not  been  members  at  the 
time  of  its  adoption,*  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
George  Read,  Robert  Morris,  and  others  who 
had  opposed  present  action  on  the  question  of 
independence,  when  the  step  had  been  taken  joined 
with  their  colleagues  in  signing  the  Declaration, 
and  thenceforward  were  among  the  boldest,  most 
determined,  and  most  useful  supporters  and  cham- 
pions of  the  new-born  Nation. 

The  immediate  effects  of  the  passage  of  the 
Resolution  and  Declaration  were  to  elevate  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  entire  Congress,  and  to  in- 
spire the  people  of  all  the  States  with  renewed 
hopes,  courage,  and  determination.  Hitherto, 
there  had  been  wanting  a  something  that  all  felt 
the  lack  of — but  few  could  define  what  it  was— 
it  now  became  evident  that  it  was  just  this — a  dis- 
tinctive issue  to  be  determined,  a  National  Inde- 
pendence to  be  achieved  and  maintained.  The 
war,  from  the  moment  that  the  Declaration  was 
published, assumed  grander  proportions — no  longer 
a  War  of  Rebellion,  it  was  now  a  War  of  Inde- 
pendence— no  longer  a  War  between  rebellious 
subjects  and  an  angry  Government,  it  was  now  a 
War  between  a  vigorous  young  Republic  and  a 
vast  Nation  still  great,  though  in  a  state  of  tempo- 
rary blindness  or  stupidity.    Before  the  adoption 
of  the  Resolution  and  Declaration,  even  the  most 
splendid  victory  upon  the  part  of  the  Americans 
would  leave  the  Colonies  still  subject  to  future  in- 
justice and  oppression  from  the  British  Govern 
mcnt — but  Independence  declared,  victory  meant 
the  achievement  of  Nationality,  with  the  possibility 
of  a  glorious  future.    And  this  fact  was  well  un- 
derstood by  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent Americans. 


•  Matthew  Thornton  did  not  become  a  member  of  the 
Congress  until  November  (I  believe),  1776;  but  he  was  so 
anxious  to  enter  his  name  upon  the  immortal  roll,  that  tie 
Congress  accorded  him  the  privilege. 
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The  Declabation 

On  the  ist  of  July,  pursuant  to  agreement,  Mr. 
Lee's  motion  was  brought  up  in  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia 
(father  of  the  late  President  Harrison),  in  the 
chair.  The  draft  of  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  reported  at  the  same  time,  and  for  three  con- 
secutive days  it  was  debated  by  paragraphs  seri- 
atim. Many  alterations,  omissions,  and  amend- 
ments were  made.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
that  original  draft,  before  any  amendments  were 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole: 

As  Reported  by  the  Committee. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with 
another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them, 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  re- 
quires that  they  should  declare  the  causes  which 
impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  that 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  inherent  and  inalienable 
rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that,  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
that,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute 
new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such 
principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form, 
as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their 
safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dic- 
tate, that  governments,  long  established,  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes. 
And,  accordingly,  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils 
are  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolish- 
ing the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But 
when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations, 
begun  at  a  distinguished  period,  and  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  or  these  colo- 


of  Independence. 

"Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Con- 
gress resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  to  take  into  their  further  consideration 
the  Declaration ;  and,  after  some  time,  the  Presi- 
dent resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  re- 
ported that  the  Committee  have  agreed  to  a  De- 
claration, which  they  desired  him  to  report." 
The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 


As  Adopted  by  the  Congress. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another, 
and  to  assume,  among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the 
separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that 
they  should  declare  the  causes  which  impel  them 
to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident — that  all 
men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  That,  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
that,  whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new 
government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  prin- 
ciples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as 
to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety 
and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate 
that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, all  experience  hath  shown  that  mankind 
are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suffer- 
able, than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the 
forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  when  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  in- 
variably the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce 
them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it 
is  their  duty,  to  throw  off  such  government,  and 
to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security. 
Such  has  been  the  patient  sufferance  of  these  colo- 
nies; and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
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As  Reported  by  the  Committee. 

nics;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which  con- 
strains them  to  expunge  their  former  systems  of 
government.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  unremitting  injuries 
and  usurpations;  among  which  appears  no  solitary 
fact  to  contradict  the  uniform  tenor  of  the  rest ; 
but  all  have,  in  direct  object,  the  establishment 
of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To 
prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world ;  for  the  truth  of  which  we  pledge  a  faith 
yet  unsullied  by  falsehood. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  sus- 
pended in  their  operation  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he  has  neglected 
utterly  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accom- 
modation of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  these 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  Legislature ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them, 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeat- 
edly and  continually,  for  opposing  with  manly 
firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso- 
lutions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby  the 
legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have 
returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise, 
the  state  remaining  in  the  mean  time  exposed  to 
all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without  and  con- 
vulsions within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  states:  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the 
laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners:  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migrations  hither ; 
and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  lands. 

He  has  suffered  the  administration  of  justice 
totally  to  cease  in  some  of  these  states,  refusing 
his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  our  judges  dependent  on  his  will 
alone,  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices  and  the 
amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 


As  Adopted  by  tbe  Congress. 

strains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of  got- 
ernment.  The  history  of  the  present  King  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states. 
To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid 
world. 


He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  whole- 
some and  necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of 
immediate  and  pressing  importance,  unless  sus- 
pended in  their  operations  till  his  assent  should  be 
obtained  ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly 
neglected  to  attend  to  them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accom 
modation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  these 
people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  Legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them, 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at 
places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant  from 
the  repository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with 
his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeat- 
edly, for  opposing,  with  manly  firmness,  his  in- 
vasions on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  disso- 
lutions, to  cause  others  to  be  elected  ;  whereby 
the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation, 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  then 
exercise;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  with- 
out and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population 
of  these  states ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the 
laws  for  the  naturalization  of  foreigners  ;  refusing 
to  pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither, 
and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations 
of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice, 
by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judi- 
ciary powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone 
for  the  tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and 
payment  of  their  salaries. 
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As  Reported  by  the  Committee. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices  by  a 
self-assumed  power,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  sub- 
stance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  stand- 
ing armies  and  ships  of  war,  without  the  consent 
of  our  Legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  inde- 
pendent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  pun- 
ishment for  any  murders  which  they  should  com- 
mit on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 
For  depriving  us  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  ; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  the  seas  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  offenses ; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  it*  bound- 
aries, so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit 
instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule 
into  these  states; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  fundamentally 
the  forms  of  our  governments; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  de- 
claring themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate 
for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  withdraw- 
ing his  governors,  and  declaring  us  out  of  his  alle- 
giance and  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun 
with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  un- 
worthy the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 


Aa  Adopted  by  the  Congress. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and 
sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass  our  people 
and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
standing  armies,  without  the  consent  of  our  Legis- 
latures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  indepen- 
dent of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a 
jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  constitutions,  and  un- 
acknowledged by  our  laws;  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops 
among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  for  any  murders  which  they  should 
commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  ; 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the 
world ; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent ; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits 
of  trial  by  jury; 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for 
pretended  offenses; 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws 
in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing  therein  an 
arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  bounda- 
ries, so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit 
instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule 
into  these  colonies; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our 
most  valuable  laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally, 
the  forms  of  our  governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  Legislatures,  and  de- 
claring themselves  invested  with  power  to  legislate 
for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring 
us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging  war  against 
us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts, 
burned  our  towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  to  complete  the  works  of 
death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  par- 
alleled in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally 
unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken 
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of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions  of 
existence ;  he  has  excited  treasonable  insurrections 
of  our  fellow-citizens  with  the  allurements  of  for- 
feiture and  confiscation  of  our  property. 

He  has  constrained  others,  taken  captive  on  the 
high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to 
become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  waged  cruel  war  against  human  nature 
itself,  violating  its  most  sacred  rights  of  life  and 
liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people,  who 
never  offended  him,  captivating  and  carrying 
them  into  slavery  in  another  hemisphere,  or  to 
incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation 
thither.  This  piratical  warfare,  the  opprobrium 
of  infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Determined  to  keep  open 
a  market  where  men  should  be  bought  and  sold, 
he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressinp 
every  legislative  attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain 
this  execrable  commerce.  And  that  this  assem- 
blage of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distin- 
guished dye,  he  is  now  exciting  those  very  people 
to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that 
liberty  of  which  he  has  deprived  them  by  murder- 
ing the  people  upon  whom  he  obtruded  them: 
thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against 
the  liberties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he 
urges  them  to  commit  against  the  lives  of  an- 
other. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms : 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by 
repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus 
marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a  tyrant,  is 
unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  people  who  mean  to  be 
free.  Future  ages  will  scarce  believe  that  the 
hardiness  of  one  man  adventured,  within  the 
short  compass  of  twelve  years  only,  to  build  a 
foundation  so  broad  and  undisguised,  for  tyranny 
over  a  people  fostered  and  fixed  in  principles  of 
freedom. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  pur 
British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them,  from 
time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legislature  to 
extend  a  jurisdiction  over  these  our  states.  We 
have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
emigration  and  settlement  here,  no  one  of  which 
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captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against 
their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by 
their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrection  among  us, 
and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants 
of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished 
destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 


In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have 
petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble  terms: 
our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only 
by  repeated  injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is 
thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 


Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  our  attentions  to 
our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned  them, 
from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  Legisla- 
ture to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over 
us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstances 
of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.    We  have 
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could  warrant  so  strange  a  pretension ;  that  these 
were  effected  at  the  exj>ense  of  our  own  blood 
and  treasure,  unassisted  by  the  wealth  or  the 
strength  of  Great  Britain;  that  in  constituting, 
indeed,  our  several  forms  of  government,  we  had 
adopted  one  common  king,  thereby  laying  a  foun- 
dation for  perpetual  league  and  amity  with  them ; 
but  that  submission  to  their  Parliament  was  no 
part  of  our  Constitution,  nor  ever  in  idea,  if  his- 
tory may  be  credited ;  and  we  appealed  to  their 
native  justice  and  magnanimity,  as  well  as  to  the 
ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations,  which  were  likely  to  interrupt  our 
connection  and  correspondence.    They  too  have 
been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consan- 
guinity ;  and  when  occasions  have  been  given 
them,  by  the  regular  course  of  their  laws,  of  re- 
moving from  their  councils  the  disturbers  of  our 
harmony,  they  have,  by  their  free  election,  re- 
established them  in  power.    At  this  very  time, 
too,  they  are  permitting  their  chief  magistrate  to 
send  over,  not   only  soldiers  of  our  common 
blood,  but  [Scotch  and]  foreign  mercenaries  to 
invade  and  destroy  us.    These  facts  have  given 
the  last  stab  to  agonizing  affection,  and  manly 
spirit  bids  us  to  renounce  forever  these  unfeeling 
brethren.  We  must  endeavor  to  forget  our  former 
love  for  them ;  we  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in 
the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and 
hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  ene- 
mies in  war ;  in  peace,  friends. 

We  might  have  been  a  free  and  great  people 
together;  but  a  communication  of  grandeur  and 
of  freedom,  it  seems,  is  below  their  dignity.  Be  it 
so,  since  they  will  have  it.  The  road  to  happiness 
and  to  glory  is  open  to  us  too ;  we  will  climb  it 
apart  from  them,  and  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  eternal  separation. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
states,  reject  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  sub- 
jection to  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  and  all 
others  who  may  hereafter  claim  by,  through,  or 
under  them;  we  utterly  dissolve  all  political  con- 
nection which  may  heretofore  have  subsisted  be- 
tween us  and  the  Parliament  or  people  of  Great 
i ;  and,  finally,  we  do  assert  the  colonies  to 


As  Adopted  by  the  Congress. 

appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity, 
and  we  have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  our 
common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations, 
which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections 
and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We 
must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which 
denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them  as  we 
hold  the  rest  of  mankind— enemies  in  war — in 
peace,  friends. 


We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  general  Congress  assembled, 
appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for 
the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  these 
colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare  that  these 
united  colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent  states:  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  that 
all  political  connection  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally 
dissolved;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent 
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As  Reported  by  the  Committee.  Aa  Adopted  by  the  Congress. 

be  free  and  independent  stales  ;  and  that,  as  free  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude 

and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and 

levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  es-  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent 

tablish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  states  may  of  right  do.    And  for  the  support  of 

things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  this  Declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  pro- 

And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration,  we  mu-  tection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge 

tually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
and  our  sacred  honor.                                       ,  sacred  honor. 


I  have  already  spoken  of  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  upon  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country.  Its 
effect  upon  the  various  nations  of  Christendom 
was  equally  auspicious  ;  it  gave  the  Americans  a 
new  standing  that  was  appreciated  by  all — the 
unfriendly  and  the  friendly  alike  felt  this.  Even 
the  British  authorities  could  not  conceal  the  re- 
spect which  the  bold  act  inspired.  The  calm 
dignity  of  the  Congress — the  evidently  careful 
consideration  the  great  document  itself  showed  it 
had  received — even  the  |ierceptible  reluctance  of 
many  of  the  representatives  to  take  the  final  steps — 
all  these  were  understood,  and  operated  most  favor- 
ably in  the  several  foreign  lands.  Not  less  potent  was 
the  moderation  of  the  people  in  the  expression 
of  the  heartfelt  joy  that  they  could  not  but  feel, 
in  its  influence  uj>on  the  peoples  and  governments 
of  the  world. 

The  Dec  laration  was  officially  proclaimed  on 
the  5th  of  July,  and,  with  the  ntmost  celeritythen 
possible,  it  was  published  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a  General  Order  of  the  9th  of  July, 
General  Washington  said  :  "  The  General  hopes 
this  important  event  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to 
every  officer  and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity 
and  courage,  as  knowing  that  now  the  peace 
and  safety  of  his  country  depend — under  God — 
solely  on  the  success  of  our  arms ;  and  that 
he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  State  possessed  of 
sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  advance 
him  to  the  highest  honours  of  a  free  Country." 
At  six  o'clock  the  same  evening,  each  brigade  was 
assembled,  and  the  Declaration  was  read.  General 
Washington  says,  in  his  letter  to  the  Congress, 
after  stating  what  he  had  done  in  the  premises, 
"The  expressions  and  behaviour  of  the  officers  and 
men  testify  their  warmest  approbation." 

The  Legislative  bodies  and  Conventions  of  the 
several  States  all  promptly  resjjonded  in  the  most 
patriotic  terms — those  that  had  hesitated  and  ap- 
pcard  to  doubt,  were  as  emphatic  in  their  endorse- 


ment of  the  step  taken,  and  as  warm  in  their  resolves 
to  maintain  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  were  those  that  had 
urged  the  taking  of  the  step.  Nor  were  their  rep- 
resentatives in  their  State  Assemblies  more  earnest 
than  the  people  in  approving  the  Declaration,  and 
in  the  expression  of  a  firm  purpose  to  consecrate 
life  and  fortune  to  the  achieving  and  maintaining 
of  the  Freedom  and  Independence  of  the  Re 
public. 

And  now,  looking  back,  ninety-nine  years  into 
the  history  of  those  days  of  our  country's  struggle 
for  the  right  to  a  place  among  the  Nations  of  the 
Earth— we  cannot  but  thank  God  that  our  fore 
fathers  in  the  Congress  had  the  moral  courage  to 
decree,  ami  that  our  forefathers  throughout  the 
land  had  the  moral  and  physical  courage  to 
achieve,  the  Independence  of  our  now  large  and 
prosperous  Nation.  May  God  give  their  descend- 
ants the  will  and  the  courage  and  the  intelligence  to 
maintain  that  Indei)endence  absolute  of  all  foreign 
influence,  unto  the  end  of  time  ! 

The  steady  expansion,  and  substantial  develop- 
ment of  the  country  in  the  ninety-nine  years  past  . 
has  fully  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  the  sever- 
ance of  the  Colonial  ties  and  the  founding  of  the 
Republic.  I  have  not  space  here  to  note  the 
development  ami  progress  of  the  nation  in  wealth, 
in  commerce,  etc.  ;  but  the  following  brief  table 
shows  the  expansion  of  our  territorial  limits : 

Square  MiW»- 

Original  area  of  the  Thirteen  States  .       .       .  820,6So 

I-ouisiana,  purchased  in  1S03,  coM  515,000,000  .  899.579 
Florida,  purchased  in  1809,  cost  53,000,000  .  60,900 
Territory  acquired  l>y  the  Oregon  Treaty,  in 

1842  an.l  1846   308,052 

Texas,  1846,  cost  by  payment  of  Texas  debt, 

f7.500.ooo   318,000 

California  an.l  New  Mexico,  1847,  cost  expense 

of  war,  $15,000,000   S23'955 

Aruona,  purchased  in  1854,  cn<t  810,000,000  30,0*1 

Alaska,  purchased  in  1S67,  cost  87.200,000      .  500,000 

Aggregate  aim  in  1S75       ....  3.400.166 
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By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 

JV.  John  Witherspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Divine,  the  Author,  the  College 

President,  and  the  Patriot  Statesman. 


John  Witherspoon. 


Ninety-nine  years  ago,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  House,  since  better  known  as  "  Independ- 
ence Hall,"  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  was  con- 
vened the  most  remarkable  legislative  assembly  in 
the  historic  annals  of  the  world — called  together 
the  year  before,  from  all  the  diversified  walks  of 
life,  but  few  of  the  members  having  had  even  the 
most  limited  experience  in  public  affairs,  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  ranks  below  no  legislative  body 
that  has  ever  been  assembled.  The  patriot 
members,  representing  the  patriot  masses  of  the 
vrvcral  Colonies,  had,  in  obedience  to  the  call 


of  duty,  left  their  accustomed  avocations,  sacri- 
ficed their  pecuniary  interests,  disregarded  all 
selfish  considerations,  and  had  met  in  Congress 
with  a  single  object  and  aim,  that  of  promoting 
the  true  interests  of  their  respective  Colonies  and 
of  "the  United  Coloines."  They  fully  realized 
the  responsibilities  they  had  accepted,  and  com- 
prehended the  vast  labor  they  had  undertaken, 
and  holding  in  check  their  ardent  sympathy  with 
the  excitement  of  the  times,  in  the  calm,  dignified 
manner  of  veteran  senators,  and  with  a  marvelous 
degree  of  good  sense,  sound  judgment,  and  fax- 
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v»,ojr  w,<v',om,  ft  .lAirA  ?he  »xrensive,  complex 
»M  p*'nU*t\y  prfT^l^.nsf  afifair*  of  the  inchoate 
N«i#K.n  We  ran  warily  make  wnelm  realize 
fb«  d.fVulf  !/•<;  that  h*-vrt  rhe  O,r;grewof  1775-76. 
in  l*«r,<;la»tng  (or  "  theThireen  United  Colonic*" 
dun;  jf  »h«  period  from  the  f.ommencemcnt  of  the 
Ww  to  ?h*  DerUration  of  Independence,  while 
the  fount ry  wan  in  the  anomalous  condition  of 
fnn^r  ,on  from  Dependent  Colonies  to  Inde- 
p^r./>r.r  -.txtr*.  The  nearer  we  approach  to  such 
a  r^li/afion,  the  more  -m*.  thill  mirvel  at  the  saga- 
eity,  and  rhe  more  we  ihall  revere  the  memory,  of 
the  Continental  Congressmen. 

Reader,  will  you,  in  imagination,  go  back  with 
me  ninety-nine  yean,  and  accompany  me  into 
the  tarred  ed.fire  where  this  Congress  is  in  session  ? 
We  lastmctively  pause  at  the  threshold,  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  awe,  ere  we  venture  within  the 
hallowed  portals,  into  the  august  assembly.  And 
once  within,  we  silently  scan  the  "  Memorable 
Americans, "  one  by  one,  and  note  the  well-known 
features  of  rhe  noble  President,  John  Hancock  ;  his 
colleagues  Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Roger  Sherman,  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
Charles  Carroll,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  rest 
of  the  grand  galaxy  of  patriot  stars. 

Conspicuous,  even  as  he  sits  quietly  in  this 
grand  Congress,1  we  see  a  man  of  commanding 
presence?  though  of  but  medium  stature,  his  bright, 
intellectual  eyes  ever  open  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  land  he  has  so  thoroughly  adopted  as  his  own 
that  his  fair  Scotch  complexion,  clearly  defined 
Scotch  features  and  unmistakable  Scotch  accent, 
combined,  though  they  prove  his  Scotch  nativity, 
canr.cx  induce  us  to  regard  him  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  true  American.  We  readily  identify 
him,  without  noticing  his  clerical  garb.*  And 


of  the  Congress  from 
1770  t*>  17  Si.  inclusive,  except  for  a  portion  of  1780;  aW 
tf»«f  vi-.-**  ■<  t779«  he  resigned  hi*  seat  ■'  from  a  conviction  of 
It*  aoNluy  to  icstaia  the  burden  of  expense  incident  to 
aciling  it.  as  well  as  from  *  desire  to  give  hi*  particular 
1  to  th*  revival  .  :"  the  College."  The  urgent  ami 
-*o«v  (ewiind  of  the  people  soon  compiled  him  to 
1  to  tats  awiHMlaiil  sphere  of  duty,  where  he  continued 
to  wt  faithfully  antil  the  ck«e  of  178a,  when  he  positively 
rrtuved  longer  to  aWnt  hira.clf  from  his  College. 

•  Rev.  I>r.  AshV!  Green  said  of  him  :  "He  had  more  of  the 
quality  called  r**r<rm*t  than  anv  other  individual  with  whom 
the  wnter  has  ever  had  intercourse.  Washington  excepted." 

*  Rev  IV  Prague  savs :  "  Dnring  the  whole  period  in 
which  h«  wa»  occupied  in  civil  life,  he  never  laid  aside  his 


now,  having  identified  Dr.  Witherspoon,  let  us 
look  well  at  hiin — he  will  bear  the  closest  scrutiny 
— physically,  mentally,  morally,  no  defect  can 
we  detect — view  him  as  wc  please  and  when  we 
please,  and,  in  every  light  and  always,  he  is  the 
same  upright,  honest,  God-fearing  (never  man- 
fearing;  man— a  perfect  specimen  of  the  best  son 
of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  than  whom  better  men 
to  become  American  freemen  have  never  sought 
these  shores. 

As  before  noted,  Dr.  Witherspoon  is  of  medium 
stature;  his  large  head  and  well-proportioned 
limbs  relieve  the  tendency  to  corpulency,  while 
his  fine  forehead,  bright  eyes,  and,  indeed,  his 
features  as  a  harmonious  whole,  impress  us  with  a 
strong  conviction  that  New  Jersey  has  made  a 
wise  selection  in  appointing  him  a  representative, 
and  a  no  less  strong  conviction  that  he  will  prove 
himself  the  peer  of  the  patriot  giants  of  the  Con- 
gress. While  gravity  is  clearly  its  characteristic, 
there  is  a  benignity  of  expression  that  makes  his 
countenance  a  pleasant  study.  He  has  laid  aside 
the  clerical  full  bottomed  wig;  his  hair  is  full  and 
lie  wears  it  long,  confined  at  the  extremity  of  the 
back  locks  by  an  artificial  curl  or  buckle.  He  has 
journeyed  nearly  five  months  into  his  fifty  fifth 
year,  and,  though  not  appearing  younger,  he  has 
the  look  of  robust  health. 

But  it  is  the  2d  of  July,  and  the  routine  busi- 
ness having  been  disposed  of  while  we  have  been 
studying  Dr.  Withcrspoon's  physique,  President 
Hancock  intcrruptsour  agreeable  study  by  announ- 
cing that  the  hour  has  arrived  for  the  Congress  to 
proceed  to  the  Order  of  the  Day.  Among  the 
representatives,  there  are  some  good,  true  patriots 
who  oppose  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  Reso- 
lution and  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
main  avowed  ground  of  their  opposition  being  that 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  so  bold,  decided,  and 
irrevocable  a  step  as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence from  the  British  Government.  There  are 
others  who  are  timidly  halting  between  these  and 
the  brave  champions  of  the  great  and  momen- 
tous measure.    John  Adams  is  the  acknowledged 


ministerial  character,  but  always  appeared  in  every  relation  ai 
l*came  an  ambassador  of  God.  *  •  *  Nor  would  he  content, 
like  some  other  clerical  members  of  Congress,  to  change,  in 
any  particular,  the  dress  which  distinguished  his  order; 
wishing  not  only  to  remember,  but  to  make  others  remember, 
that  he  was  a  minister  of  God  in  a  sacred  as  well  as  iu  • 
civil  1— —  " 
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Tuscvlum,  the  Residence  of  Dr.  Witherspoon. 


leader  of  the  more  advanced  party,  and  we  listen 
with  wrapt  attention  to  his  powerful  speech  in 
favor  of  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  Resolution 
and  Declaration.  Others  speak  for  and  against, 
and  now  John  Witherspoon  deliberately  arises — 
all  eyes  are  turned  towards  him,  the  most  profound 
silence  reigns  for  a  moment,  and  then  he  com- 
mences in  slow,  deliberate,  measured  syllables, 
while  all  listen  with  almost  breathless  intentness, 
for  all  know,  though  it  is  his  first  speech  in  this 
Hall,  that  one  of  the  mighty  champions  of  liberty 
is  speaking  ;  as  he  proceeds,  his  words  flow  faster, 
his  features  speak  the  intensity  of  his  feelings,  his 
countenance  is  all  aglow,  nay,  blazes  with  enthu- 
siasm ;  the  excitement  of  his  auditors  cannot  be 
described  as  he  pauses  a  moment  and  points  to  the 
Declaration  upon  the  Secretary's  table,  ere  his 
powerful  voice,  having  attained  its  full  volume, 
bursts  forth  in  tones  of  thunder  : 


"  That  noble  instrument  on  your  table  should  be 
subscribed  this  very  morning  by  every  pen  in  this 
:  I  He  that  will  not  respond  to  its  accents,  and 
every  nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions, 
is  unworthy  the  name  of  freeman.  For  my  own  part, 
of  property  I  have  some,  of  reputation  more.  That 
reputation  is  staked,  that  property  pledged,  on  the 
issue  of  tbis  contest.  And  although  these  gray  hairs 
must  soon  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I  would  infi- 
nitely rather  they  should  descend  thither  by  the  hands 
:xecutioner  than  desert,  at  this  crisis, 
cause  of  my  country." 

He  resumes  his  seat,  amid  almost  painful  silence 
that  seems  to  act  like  an  intensifying  reflector, 
throwing  out  in  strong  light  his  burning  words. 


The  vote  is  had,  the  result  announced — the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  rises,  and  its  chairman 
reports  that  the  Resolution  has  received  the  assent 
of  nine  of  the  Colonies.  At  last  the  spell  is 
broken,  and  members  breathe  more  freely,  while 
the  House  prepares  for  the  formal  vote — it  is  taken, 
and  twelve  Colonies  are  recorded  in  the  affirma- 
tive— the  New  York  delegation  having  refrained 
from  voting  in  consequence  of  a  doubt  of  their 
right  to  commit  their  constituents  in  the  absence 
of  any  indication  of  their  will  in  the  premises.1 

And  now,  the  Resolution  having  been  finally 
adopted,  the  Nation  being  born,1  there  is  no  hap- 
pier man  in  the  Hall  than  the  patriot  divine.  He 
fully  realizes  that  the  infant  Republic  has  a  bap- 
tism of  fire  and  blood  to  pass  through  ere  it  can 
fairly  start  forward  upon  a  career  of  prosperity  and 
beneficence — yet  is  he  happy,  because  he  believes 
in  the  God  of  Mercy  and  of  Justice,  and  his  Faith 
forbids  fear,  or  even  doubt,  as  to  the  issue  of  a  con- 
test between  right  and  liberty  on  the  one  hand, 
and  wrong  and  oppression  on  the  other.  But, 
reader,  let  us  retire  now  from  the  Hall,  and,  while 
the  Congress  is  discussing  the  Declaration,  we  can- 
not be  better  employed  than  in  looking  back  over 
the  earlier  life  of  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

About  fourteen  miles  east  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, in  the  parish  of  Yester,  on  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary,  1722,  John  Witherspoon  was  born.  His 


1  See  page  496  of  this  Monthly. 

1  Query— Should  not  the  2d  of  July,  rather  than  the  4th, 
be  celebrated  as  our  Nation's  Birthday? 
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father  was  the  Rev.  James  Witherspoon,  the  able 
and  faithful  pastor  of  Yester,  and  his  mother  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  intrepid  Reformer,  John 
Knox.  I  cannot  coincide  with  those  who  regard 
a  man's  ancestry  as  of  no  moment,  and  I  confess 
to  me  it  was  interesting  to  learn  that  John  Wither- 
spoon's  male  ancestors  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years  had  been  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
at  the  head  of  that  line  was  that  wonderful  man, 
John  Knox.  He  might  have  become  good  and 
great,  had  his  forefathers  been  of  the  worst  and 
meanest,  but  I  can  better  comprehend  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  later  life,  when  I  know  that  he  came 
of  a  cultured  and  Godly  race. 

His  highly  intelligent  and  pious  mother  gave 
John  his  first  lessons  in  worldly  learning,  while, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Scotch  mothers,  with  spe- 
cial care  she  laid  in  his  mind  and  heart  the  foun- 
dation of  true  wisdom  from  the  oracles  of  God. 
His  intellect  was  wonderfully  bright  and  quick  to 
expand  under  careful  training,  and  at  an  early  age 
he  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  the  public  school  of 
Haddington,  where  his  progress  was  so  rapid  that 
at  fourteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  His  record  here  was  honorable  to 
both  head  and  heart,  his  scholarship  second  to 
none,  and  his  deportment  perfect. 

At  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  having  gradu- 
ated with  distinction,  he  was  licensed  to  preach. 
He  declined  an  invitation  to  become  the  assistant 
and  successor  to  his  father  in  the  important  parish 
of  Yester,  and  accepted  the  populous  parish  of 
Beith,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  where  his  labors, 
covering  twelve  years,  not  only  won  him  the  sin- 
cere love  and  esteem  of  his  people,  but  were  sig- 
nally blessed.  During  his  stay  there  he  experi- 
enced a  singular  and  disagreeable  episode,  in  1746. 
The  British  Empire  was  at  that  time  in  ferment 
with  the  attempts  of  the  Pretender  to  secure  the 
throne ;  led  by  curiosity,  he  went  to  witness  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  where  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Royal  army  left  the  rebels  masters  of  the  territory ; 
Mr.  Witherspoon  and  some  other  spectators,  sus- 
pecting no  danger,  were  made  prisoners  and  im- 
mured in  the  Castle  of  Doune.  Some  of  his  fellow- 
prisoners  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  from 
the  castle ;  he  was  invited  and  at  first  determined 
to  join  in  the  attempt,  but  second  thought  resulted 
in  his  awaiting  regular  release.  He  was  detained 
in  all  about  a  fortnight. 

In  1757,  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  called  tothepas- 
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toral  charge  of  the  "Low  Church  "  in  the  large 
and  flourishing  town  of  Paisley  ;  the  Presbytery  of 
Paisley  refusing  its  consent  to  the  call,  the  Church 
appealed,  according  to  Presbyterian  law,  to  the 
Synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  which,  after  a  patient 
hearing  of  the  case,  decided  against  the  Presbyter), 
and  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  installed  during  that 
year  in  his  new  charge,  where  he  remained  until 
1 768,  when  he  left  his  native  land  for  the  Ameri- 
can shores. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Witherspoon  had  become 
known  as  a  writer  of  singular  power  as  early  as 
1 753 ;  in  1756,  his  "Essay  on  Justification" 
gained  him  high  rank  as  a  theological  writer,  while 
his  "  Essays  on  Important  Subjects,"  including 
his  "Treatise  on  Regeneration,"  published  in 
1 764,  won  him  great  reputation  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  his  own  country,  aud  during  this  year 
the  University  of  Aberdeen  recognized  his  merits 
as  a  theologian  by  conferring  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.1 

The  extent  of  his  reputation  can  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that,  within  a  short  time,  he  received 
pressing  calls  from  a  church  in  Dublin,  Ireland; 
from  one  in  Rotterdam,  Holland;  from  one  in 
Dundee,  Scotland,  and  from  the  Princeton  Col- 
lege, in  the  Colony  of  New  Jersey.  The  last  was 
in  the  year  1766,  and  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
hands  of  Richard  Stockton,  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  College,  then  in  England.  He  de- 
clined all  the  church  calls,  and  at  first  refused  to 
accept  that  to  Princeton — the  main  cause  of  his 
refusal  is  stated  to  have  been  his  wife's  unwilling- 
ness to  come  to  America.  But,  upon  the  call  being 
repeated  and  urged,  he  at  last,  having  secured 
his  wife's  consent,  accepted  the  Presidency  of 
Princeton. 

Dr.  Witherspoon  was  inaugurated  as  President 
of  Princeton  College  on  the  17th  of  August,  176S. 
His  arrival  had  been  the  occasion  of  intense  re- 
joicing, not  only  at  Princeton,  but  throughout  and 
beyond  the  Province,  not  only  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  but  among  Evangelical  Christians  gener- 
ally. And  this  general  rejoicing  was  soon  seen  to 
be  not  in  the  least  extravagant— Princeton  College 
was,  of  course,  directly  the  largest  gainer,  but  the 
cause  of  liberal  education  throughout  the  American 
Colonies  was  sensibly  benefited  by  his  intelligent 


1  In  1785,  Yale  College  conferred  on  Dr.  Witherspoon  the 
honorary  degret  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
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administration  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the 
vast  improvements  he  introduced  in  the  matter 
and  manner  of  instruction.  According  to  Dr. 
Sprague,  Dr.  Witherspoon  is  entitled  to  the  dis- 
tinguished credit  of  having,  among  his  wise  inno- 
vations, introduced  the  method  of  teaching  by  lec- 
ture, which,  Dr.  Sprague  says,  "seems  previously 
to  have  been  unknown  to  our  American  Colleges." 
"  He  actually  delivered  lectures  on  four  different 
subjects — namely,  Eloquence  and  Composition, 
Taste  and  Criticism;  Moral  Philosophy;  Chro- 
nology and  History  ;  and  Divinity.  Though  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  go  very  much  in 
detail  into  these  several  subjects,  yet  they  wereall 
handled  in  a  luminous  and  able  manner,  and 
showed  at  once  the  versatility  and  the  industry  of 
the  lecturer."  When  he  had  come  over,  he  had 
brought  with  him  three  hundred  choice  works  as  a 
donation  to  the  library  of  the  College,  and  his 
friends  in  England  and  Scotland  sent  many  more 
to  him  for  the  same  library.  It  was  also  through 
his  efforts  that  the  College  secured  the  famous 
Rittenhouse  Orrery  or  Planetarium,'  besides  an  ex- 
cellent philosophical  apparatus  from  England. 
And  indeed,  the  intelligent  and  well-directed  zeal 
of  the  new  President  were  felt  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  College.  Not  the  least  in  importance, 
among  the  many  tangible  advantages  the  Doctor 
brought  to  the  College,  was  an  immediate  improve- 
ment in  its  financial  condition,  which  had  been  in 
a  very  depressed  state  for  some  months. 

But,  while  faithful  and  indefatigable  in  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  as  President,  Dr.  Witherspoon 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 
He  held  the  office  of  Pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Princeton  during  his  entire  Presidency. 

Soon  after  his  entrance  upon  the  Presidency,  the 
dispute  which  had  been  kept  up  for  years,  with 
much  feeling  on  both  sides,  between  the  Colonies 
and  the  British  Government,  began  rapidly  to  as- 
sume a  dark,  threatening  aspect.  Dr.  Witherspoon 
early  became  convinced  that  the  Colonies  were  in 
the  right,  and  were  but  seeking  to  maintain  their 
legal  and  just  rights,  and  to  preserve  their  liberty  as 
British  subjects — and  thus  convinced,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
himself  warmly  and  unequivocally  on  the  side  of 
the  Colonies.  So  thoroughly  American  were  his 
views,  and  so  marked  his  boldness  in  avowing 


>  See  page  486  of  thW  Monthly. 


them  upon  every  proper  opportunity,  that  he,  early 
in  the  controversy,  won  the  implicit  confidence 
of  the  patriotic  Americans.  This  confidence,  with 
the  high  regard  entertained  of  his  scholarship, 
and  of  his  clear  and  luminous  judgment,  made 
him  an  acknowledged  leader  in  the  councils  of 
the  New  Jersey  patriots. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  set  apart  the  17th 
of  May,  1 776,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  On 
this  occasion,  Dr.  Witherspoon  preached  a  sermon 
on  "The  Dominion  of  Providence  over  the  Pas- 
sions of  Men;"  this  sermon  was  published  and 
dedicated  "  To  John  Hancock.  President  of  the 
Continental  Congress."  Viewing  the  questions 
of  the  day  from  the  American  standpoint,  in  this 
sermon  the  Doctor  gave  a  masterly  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject,  strongly  arraigning  the  aggres- 
sors and  defending  the  Colonies. 

The  war  having  dispersed  the  students,  and  thus 
released  him  from  the  active  duties  of  President 
of  Princeton  College,  Dr.  Witherspoon  did  not 
deem  it  incompatible  with  his  clerical  office  to 
participate  in  the  political  assemblies  of  the 
time,  and  we  find  him  a  conspicuous  member 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey, 
though  he  served  here  but  eleven  days — being 
unanimously  elected  on  the  22A  of  June  to 
represent  New  Jersey  in  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, then  in  session  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
had  taken  his  seat  but  a  few  days  before  the 
great  discussion  upon  the  Resolution  and  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  in  which  he  bore  a  most 
important  and  honorable  part,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  paper.  Had  his  record  as 
a  Patriot-Statesman  begun  and  ended  with  that 
noble  speech,  it  would  have  been  glorious,  and 
would  have  constituted  a  j>erfect  title  to  enroll- 
ment among  the  foremost  and  best  of  41  Memo- 
rable Americans."  That  single  speech  gives  Dr. 
Witherspoon  a  claim  to  the  undying  admiration, 
gratitude,  and  love  of  all  true  Americans — nay,  of 
every  freeman  and  lover  of  liberty,  of  every  name 
and  clime,  to  the  end  of  time.  But  his  record  as 
a  Patriot  Statesman  did  not  end  with  that  speech. 

Reader,  we  return  now  to  the  Hall  which  has 
won  the  proud  title  of  "  Independence  Hall,"  to 
witness  the  scene  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in 
history— the  grand  scene  of  the  4th  of  July,  1  776: 
The  Congress,  sitting  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  has  patiently  canvassed  the  Declaration, 
scrutinized  each  line,   weighed  each  word,  and 
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admirable  Declaration,  but  opened  the  door  of  In- 
dependence to  admit  the  Colonies  to  the  fields  of 
Liberty  and  the  workshops  of  National  pros- 
perity— that  Resolutions  and  Declarations  might 
be  multiplied  ad  libitum,  without  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  true  Independence,  unless  the  Congress, 
the  Army,  and  the  People,  with  honest,  earnest, 


now  reports  the  immortal  document  to  the  Congress 
with  such  amendments  as  have  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  make  it  as  near  perfect  as  a  human  paper 
may  hope  to  be.    John  Hancock  has  resumed  the 
Chair,  and  with  calm  dignity  states  the  question— 
"  Shall  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  now 
pass?"    The  roll  of  members  is  called — each  re-    unflagging,  unfaltering  zeal,  labored  to  achieve 
sponds  (the  exceptions  are  few,  and  these  decline    that  Independence;  he  well  knew  that  the  Re- 
to  vote  at  all )  in  the  affirmative ;  when  the  name   solution  and  Declaration  must  be  vitalized  by  ac- 
of  the  patriot  divine  is  called,  there  is  no  ear   tion,  or  their  fruit  would  be  as  valueless  and  bitter 
present  sodull  asOo  mistake  the  emphatic  "  Aye  I"    as  the  Apples  of  Sodom.  As  I  have  said,  he  believed 
The  roll  is  completed — the  Secretary  announces    in  the  God  of  Mercy  and  of  Justice — he  believed 
the  glorious  Chart  of  Liberty  adopted  by  a  unani-  J  that  God  would  by  His  Providence  establish  and 


mous  vote  of  all  the  Thirteen 
United  Colonies,  now  the 
Thirteen  United  States 
of  America— the  solemn  hush 
that  has  hitherto  prevailed  is 
broken  by  the  joyful  pealing 
of  the  great  Bell,1  which 
rings  with  a  marvelously  ex- 
hilarating sound  as  it  obeys 
the  injunction  of  the  motto 
that  encircles  it — "  Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the 
Land  unto  all  the  Inhab- 
itants thereof." 

And  when  the  names  were 
appended  to  the  Declaration, 
none  was  written  with  more 
hearty  good-will,  with  more  patriotic  self-conse- 
cration to  the  work  of  giving  living  effect  to  its 
words,  with  more  deliberate  appreciation  of  what 
the  signing  meant,  than  that  of 


Thk  Old  Lidkrty  Bell 


A  comparison  of  his  name  as  it  appears  on  the 
original  parchment  of  the  Declaration,  with  other 
autographs,  shows  that  the  Doctor  was  more  than 

usually  careful  in  writing  his  name  in  this  instance.  I  his  fellow-congressmen  and  others  who 


Dr.  Witherspoon  fully  realized  the  fact  that  the 
Resolution  of  Independence,  supported  by  the 

1  The  Bell  was  not  rung  on  the  4th ;  the  Declaration  wo.s 
published  on  the  5th,  and  it  was  on  the  8th  of  July  that  a 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  yard  of  Independence  Hall, 
when  the  Declaration  was  read  in  the  hearing  of  the  people — 
and  it  was  then  that  the  Bell  pealed  forth  the  glorious 
1  of  Liberty.— Editor.    See  page  504. 


prosper  the  new-born  Nation, 
if  that  Nation  faithfully  per- 
formed its  part.  Strong  in 
his  faith  in  God,  and  in  the 
Congress,  the  Army  and  the 
People  of  the  American  Re- 
public, Dr.  Witherspoon, 
throughout  his  successive 
terms  in  the  Congress,  never 
faltered  in  the  discharge  of 
any  duty. 

His  willingness  to  work 
was  equaled  only  by  his 
ability,  and  the  limit  to  that 
was  never  discovered  while 
there  was  work  to  be  done 
for  the  welfare  of  his  beloved 
Republic.  The  versatility  of  his  genius  seemed 
truly  marvelous  ;  while  actively  participating  in 
the  legislation  of  the  regular  sessions  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  was  an  invaluable  member  of  many  of 
the  most  important  Committees — indeed,  he  inva- 
riably accepted  and  performed  every  duty  assigned 
him  by  the  Congress  or  its  President.  His  clear 
judgment  and  sterling  common  sense  caused  him 
to  be  in  constant  demand,  especially  when  questions 
of  peculiar  delicacy  or  intricacy  were  to  be  deter- 
mined.   But  the  peculiarity  which  most  impressed 

in ' 


contact  with  him  was  his  unostentatious,  but  all- 
controlling  Christian  character ;  it  influenced  his 
every  word  and  act,  and  without  parade  or  display 
permeated  his  whole  life,  in  the  Congress  no  less 
than  in  the  Church  and  the  College.  John  San- 
derson commences  his  sketch  of  Dr.  Witherspoon's 
life,  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Signers,"  with  these 
words:    "No  combination  in  the  mind  of  man 
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forma  i  more  certain  foundation  for  useful  virtue 

than  that  of  piety  and  patriotism.  When  the  love 
of  country  is  trm|>ercd  and  guided  by  Christian 
principles,  its  scope  of  usefulness  becomes  propor- 
tionally more  extensive."  Never  was  this  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  Congressional 
career  of  Dr.  Witherspoon. 

1  cannot  better  close  my  notes  of  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon's  Congressional  life,  than  by  quoting  a 
short  passage  from  Dr.  Spraguc's  "Annals."  He 
says  :  "He  had  great  influence  as  a  speaker,  but 
he  reserved  it  chiefly  for  great  occasions.  Not- 
withstanding he  had  the  happiest  talent  at  extem- 
poraneous debate,  all  his  more  important  speeches 
were  maturely  considered,  and  carefully  written, 
and  then  delivered  mcnioritcr;  and  yet  in  a  style 
of  such  perfect  freedom,  that  no  one  would  have 
suspected  that  he  had  written  a  word.  Many  of 
the  most  important  State  papers  of  the  day,  in  re- 
lation to  such  intricate  subjects  of  political  econ- 
omy as  the  emission  of  paper  currency,  the  mode 
of  supplying  the  army  by  commission,  etc.,  were 
from  his  pen ;  and  though  he  differed  on  some 
points  from  some  of  his  illustrious  associates,  and 
was  overruled  by  them,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
he  lived  to  see  his  own  views,  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular, justified  by  a  mature  and  enlightened 
public  sentiment.  He  was  a  leading  member  of 
various  important  committees,  and  many  of  the 
prominent  measures  adopted  by  Congress  are  un- 
derstood to  have  had  their  origin  with  him. 
Neither  his  courage  nor  hisconfidence  ever  faltered 
in  the  darkest  day;  for  it  was  sustained  not  only 
by  a  naturally  heroic  spirit,  and  unwavering 
Christian  integrity,  but  by  an  undoubting  convic- 
tion of  the  rectitude  of  his  country's  cause." 

During  his  service  in  the  Congress,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  that 
presented  to  preach  the  Gospel*  When,  at  the 
close  of  1779,  he  had  retired  from  the  Congress, 
he  set  himself  zealously  to  work  in  reviving  the 
College,  assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  then  Vice-President  and 
afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College.  Hav- 
ing attained  an  age  when  rest  is  peculiarly  grateful, 
especially  to  a  man  whose  life  has  been  an  unusu- 
ally busy  one,  Dr.  Witherspoon  left  the  details  of 
the  labor  of  reopening  the  College  to  Dr.  Smith, 
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to  whose  use  he  also  gave  up  the  "President's 
house,"  on  the  college  grounds,  removing  to  Tus 
culum,  as  he  had  designated  a  neat  pro|«rty  he 
owned,  a  short  distance  outside  the  confines  of  the 
town  of  Princeton.  As  wc  have  seen,  he  was  not 
long  permitted  to  enjoy  comparative  ease,  but  was 
back  in  the  Congress  within  a  year  after  his  retire- 
ment therefrom.  At  the  close  of  1782,  however, 
he  finally  retired  from  the  Congress,  and  once 
more  sought  the  rest  he  so  muc  h  needed,  at  Tus- 
culum.  But  once  more  he  was  induced  to  leave 
his  pleasant  retreat,  to  undertake,  against  his 
judgment,  a  voyage  to  Great  Britain,  in  a  vain 
quest  of  funds  for  his  ludovcd  College  ;  the  result 
was,  so  far  as  his  mission  was  concerned,  a  total 
failure,  as  his  common  sense  had  foreseen ;  and  to 
himself  it  was  exceedingly  unfortunate,  costing 
him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes  by  an  accident  on 
his  return  voyage. 

On  his  return  to  Princeton,  where  he  arrived 
just  before  the  College  Commencement  of  Sep- 
tember, 1784,  he  was  inflexible  in  his  determina- 
tion to  confine  himself  henceforth  to  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  as  President  of  the  College  and  Pas- 
tor of  the  Church.  He  felt  the  weight  of  his 
sixty-two  years,  more  than  forty  of  which  had 
been  years  of  incessant  labor — the  sixteen  since 
his  settlement  in  America  had  certainly  been  labo- 
rious enough  completely  to  break  down  a  man  of 
less  indomitable  will. 

For  ten  years  he  continued  at  his  post,  a  faithful 
ambassador  of  God.  During  the  last  two  he  was 
totally  blind,  having  lost  the  sight  of  his  remain 
ing  eye — yet  he  would  not  consent  to  desist  from 
the  work  of  his  Divine  Master.  His  memory, 
naturally  excellent,  he  had  sedulously  cultivated, 
until,  when  sight  had  left  him,  his  wonderful 
memory  enabled  him  to  preach  with  unabated 
c  learness  and  force. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1794,  in  his  seventy 
third  year,  he  attained  his  rest — going  calmly  to 
sleep,  to  awake  in  glory. 

Note  — See  review  of  the  "  Centennial  Book  of 
the  Signers,"  under  the  head  of  Literary  and 
Akt  Memoranda j  also,  under  that  of  Current 
Memoranda,  see  the  communication  and  remarks 
on  "The  Witherspoon  Monument. "— Editor. 
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A  PARTICIPANT  TELLS  THE  STORY 


Jonathan  Harrington  was  the  last  survivor  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  centennial  of  which  has 
been  so  recently  celebrated.  Early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle,  he  was  aroused,  then  a  lad  of 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  by  his  mother,  with  the 
cry,  "  Jonathan,  get  up;  the  regulars  are  coming, 
and  something  must  be  done."  He  immediately 
proceeded  to  the  green,  taking  his  place  as  "  fifer 
in  that  phalanx  of  freemen  which  appeared  on 
Lexington  Common  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775." 

This  venerable  patriot  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  95  years,  8  months  and  18  days,  retaining 
his  faculties  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  dying 
March  2J,  1854.  His  funeral  was  very  largely 
attended  by  all  classes — Governor  Washburn  and 
his  council,  the  Legislature  then  in  session,  a 
number  of  regiments  of  the  military,  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  a  very 
large  concourse  of  persons  from  all  the  surrounding 
towns.  In  stieaking  of  this  event,  Hudson  well 
says,  in  his  "  History  of  Lexington:"  "The  history 
of  the  world  furnishes  no  case  more  striking  or 
sublime  than  this !  Thousands  of  persons  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  in  life,  flock  together  from 
one  common  impulse,  and  with  one  general  feel- 
ing 1  What  motive  actuated  the  vast  concourse 
and  brought  them  to  Lexington  at  that  time  ? 
The  season  of  the  year  was  uninviting,  the  travel- 
ing bad,  and  the  day  inclement;  and  everything 
external  would  seem  to  forbid  any  gathering  of 


the  people  in  large  numbers  in  the  open  air,— but 
still  they  came.  And  for  what  purpose?  Not  to 
obtain  any  direct  advantage  personal  to  themselves 
— not  to  witness  any  feat  of  art,  listen  to  any  dis- 
tinguished orator,  or  partake  of  a  sumptuous  feast, 
not  to  behold  any  distinguished  lord  or  prince 
from  a  foreign  country,  or  any  celebrated  states- 
man from  our  own — not  to  greet  a  living  friend 
surrounded  with  wealth  and  splendor,  or  to  follow 
in  the  funeral  train  of  a  deceased  President,  or  high 
officer  of  state.  No — they  came  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  Liberty — to  show  their  respect  to  the 
memory  of  a  humble  and  unpretending  individual, 
who  had  stood  for  years  the  sole  representative  of 
that  body  of  freemen  who  rallied  for  their  country 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1775." 

When  he  was  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  in  answer 
to  a  wish  expressed  he  wrote  the  following  :  "By 
Request  I  (Jive  the  following  I  was  inrol' in  the 
Company  Commanded  by  Cap*  John  Parker  who 
was  fired  upon  the  memorable  morning  of  the  19* 
of  April,  1775  and  the  last  survivor  that  is  left  that 
was  on  the  field  of  Battlethat  memorable  morning." 
On  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  battle, 
celebrated  at  Concord,  Mr.  Harrington,  then 
ninety-one  years  of  age,  attended,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  gave  the  following  sentiment :  "The 
Nineteenth  of  April,  1775. — All  who  remember 
that  day  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States." 


A  PARTICIPANT  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF  BREED'S  AND  BUNKER  HILLS. 


Mr.  John  L.  Locke,  of  Belfast,  Maine,  has  our 
thanks  for  the  following  letter,  which  he  copied 
from  the  well-authenticated  original.  While  it 
does  not  strictly  "tell  the  story  of  Breed's  and 
Bunker  Hill,"  it  is  intensely  interesting  as  a  sou- 
venir of  the  times,  and  the  more  as  an  indication 
of  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  a  participant  in 
the  stirring  events.  Mr.  Locke  introduces  the 
letter  in  the  following  words: 

"The  original  of  the  following  letter,  rusty 
with  age,  and  worn  by  frequent  handling,  has  the 
following  address  on  its  back:  'Mrs.  Sarah  Brown, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island.'  The  writer  of  the  letter 
was  Peter  Brown,  son  of  William  Brown,  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Olive  Dins- 


more,  of  Boylston,  Massachusctts,Octobcr  *4,  1781 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1  783,  Air.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  went  to  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts, 
and  in  the  locality  known  as  '  Flat  Hill'  com- 
menced housekeeping  operations.  His  grandson. 
William  Liflbrd  Brown,  now  occupies  the  place. 
Of  their  eight  children,  four  were  sons  and  four 
were  daughters.  Mr.  Brown  died  in  Lunenburg, 
July  15th,  1829,  aged  seventy-six  years.  He  and 
all  his  family,  except  one  who  died  in  Bostoii, 
were  buried  in  the  South  Cemetery  in  Lunenburg. 

"The  original  letter,  of  which  this  is  an  exact 
copy,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Charlotte 
1-ewis,  of  Lunenburg,  who  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Peter  Brown,  the  writer.    This  letter  just  now 
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is  peculiarly  valuable,  and  I  must  say  it  is  the  most 
interesting  letter  relating  to  the  famous  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  I  have  ever  read." 

"Cambridge,/***  25,  1775. 
"  Dear  ami  Honored  Mother: 

"As  a  duty  to  you  I  would  inform  you  of  my 
present  state  and  employment,  being  rather  scru- 
pulous whether  you  may  receive  these  lines,  I 
shall  only  give  a  short  sketch  of  affairs. 

"  Before  these  long  threatened  difficulties  began 
among  us,  I  had  planned  to  go  to  Connecticut, 
where  I  expected  to  work  during  the  summer,  but 
the  Allwise  in  his  Providence  hath  very  differently 
planned  my  summer's  work  whiqh  I  hope  may  turn 
to  his  glory,  and  my  good. 

"  I  suppose  I  need  not  acquaint  you  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  enemy  first  approached  us  at 
Concord  as  it  is  more  than  probable  you  have  had 
it  in  print  long  since. 

11  When  I  was  first  alarmed  I  was  at  VVestford, 
whither  I  went  to  take  leave  of  my  friends  and 
settle  some  affairs  that  I  had  in  hand.  I  was  called 
about  daylight  or  a  little  after,  and  rode  as  post 
that  fournoon  before  I  could  get  to  Concord,  after 
which  I  pursued  with  the  res;,  and  fought  that 
day.  Tarried  at  Cambridge  that  night  being 
forbid  to  go  home.  Soon  after  this,  there  was  an 
army  established,  all  business  then  being  stag- 
nated, and  a  great  deal  wholly  broke  up,  I  did 
not  know  what  I  could  do  better  than  to  enlist, 
therefore  being  hearty  in  the  cause,  I  did  it  di- 
rectly, and  enlisted  under  Capt.  Oliver  Bates,  in 
Col.  Prescott's  Regiment,  with  whom  I  tarried 
a  while  till  he  (our  Captain)  was  taken  sick  and 
went  home,  when  Mr.  Joshua  Parker  by  succession 
took  his  place,  and  makes  his  ground  good,  in 
whose  company  I  remain  yet,  where  I  do  a  Clerk 
or  Orderly  Sergeant's  business,  which  requires 
murh  care  ;  but  the  duty  is  easier,  and  the  pay 
higher  than  a  private  soldier's. 

Friday  the  16th  of  June  we  were  ordered  on 
parade  at  six  o'clock  with  one  day's  provision  and 
blankets  ready  for  a  march  somewhere,  but  we 
knew  not  where.  But  we  readily  and  cheerfully 
obeyed.  The  whole  that  were  called  for  were 
these  three: — Col.  Prescott's,  Fry's,  and  Nick- 
son's  regiments.  After  tarrying  on  parade  till  9 
at  night,  we  marched  down  to  Charlcstown  Hill, 
against  Copt's  Hill  in  Boston,  where  we  en- 
trenched and  made  a  fort,  10  rods  long  and  8  wide, 


with  a  breast  work  of  8  more.  We  worked  there 
undiscovered  till  about  5  in  the  morning — then 
we  saw  our  danger,  being  against  ships  of  the  line, 
and  all  Boston  fortified  against  us.  The  danger  we 
were  in  made  us  think  there  was  treachery,  and 
that  we  were  brought  there  to  be  all  slain,  and  I 
must  and  will  say  that  there  was  treachery,  over- 
sight, or  presumption  in  the  conduct  of  our  offi- 
cers, for  about  five  in  the  morning,  we  not  having 
more  than  half  our  fort  done,  they  began  to  fire, 
(I  suppose  as  soon  as  they  had  orders,)  pretty 
briskly  for  a  few  minutes,  then  ceased,  but  soon 
begun  again,  and  fired  20  minutes,  (they  killed 
but  one  man,)  then  ceased  to  fire  till  about  11 
o'clock,  then  they  began  to  fire  as  brisk  as  ever, 
which  caused  many  of  our  young  country  people 
to  desert,  apprehending  the  danger  in  a  clearer 
manner  than  others,  who  were  diligent  in  digging 
and  fortifying  ourselves  against  the  enemy.  Wc 
began  to  be  almost  beat  out,  being  fatigued  by 
our  labor,  having  no  sleep  the  night  before,  very 
little  to  eat,  no  drink  but  rum  but  what  we  haz- 
arded our  lives  to  get,  we  grew  faint,  thirsty, 
hungry  and  weary.  The  enemy  fired  very  warm 
from  Boston,  and  from  on  board  their  ships,  till 
about  2  o'clock,  when  they  began  to  fire  from 
ships  that  lay  in  Ferry  way,  and  from  a  ship  that 
lay  in  the  river  against  us  to  stop  our  reinforce- 
ment, which  they  did  in  some  measure.  One  can- 
non cut  three  men  in  two  on  the  neck.  Our  offi- 
cers sent  time  after  time  for  cannon  from  Cam- 
bridge in  the  morning,  and  could  get  but  four, 
the  captain  of  which  fired  a  few  times,  then  swing- 
ing his  hat  three  times  round  to  the  enemy,  and 
ceased  to  fire.  Then  about  3  o'clock  there  was  a 
cessation  of  the  cannon  roaring.  Soon  after,  we 
spied  as  many  as  40  boats  or  barges  coming  over 
full  of  troops.  It  is  supposed  there  were  about 
3,000  of  them,  and  about  700  of  us  left,  not  de- 
serted, besides  a  reinforcement  of  500  that  could 
not  get  nigh  enough  to  us  to  do  us  any  good  till 
they  saw  that  we  must  all  be  cut  off  or  some  of 
them,  then  they  ventured  to  advance.  When  our 
officers  perceived  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
land  they  ordered  the  artillery  to  go  out  of  the 
fort  and  prevent  it  if  possible ;  from  whence  the 
Artillery  Captain  took  his  pieces  and  returned 
home  to  Cambridge  with  much  haste,  for  which 
he  is  now  confined,  and  it  is  expected  must  suffer 
death. 

"The  enemy  landed,  fronted  before  us,  and 
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formed  themselves  in  an  oblong  square,  in  order 
to  surround,  which  they  did  in  part.  After  they 
were  well  formed  they  advanced  towards  us  in 
order  to  swallow  us  up.  Though  we  could  do 
nothing  with  our  small  arms  as  yet  for  distance, 
and  had  but  one  cannon  and  no  gunner,  and  they 
from  the  shipping  firing  and  throwing  bombs, 
keeping  us  down  till  they  almost  surrounded  us. 
But,  God  in  mercy  to  us  fought  our  battle,  and 
though  we  were  but  few  in  number  and  suffered 
to  be  defeated  by  our  enemy,  yet  we  were  pre- 
served, and  to  our  admiration,  for  out  of  our  Regi- 
ment there  were  but  37  killed,  4  or  5  taken  cap- 
tive, about  47  wounded,  and  Oh !  may  I  never 
forget  God's  distinguishing  mercy  to  us  in  sparing 
my  life.  When  they  fell  on  my  right  hand  and 
on  my  left,  and  close  by  me,  they  were,  to  the 
eye  of  reason,  no  more  exposed  than  myself. 
When  the  arrows  of  death  flew  thick  around  me,  I 
was  preserved,  while  others  were  suffered  to  fall  a 
prey  to  our  cruel  enemies.  O  may  that  God  whose 
mercy  was  so  far  extended  in  my  preservation, 
grant  me  his  grace  to  devote  my  future  life  to  his 
divine  service. 

"  Nor  do  I  conclude  that  the  danger  is  yet  over, 
unless  God  in  his  mercy  either  remove  our  enemy 
or  heal  the  breach.  But  if  we  should  be  called 
again  to  action  I  hope  to  have  courage  and 


strength  to  act  my  part  valiantly  in  defense  of  our 
Liberties  and  Country,  trusting  in  him  who  hath 
hitherto  kept  me,  and  hath  covered  my  head  in 
the  day  of  battle.  Although  we  have  lost  4  out 
of  our  Company,  and  several  taken  captive  by  the 
enemy  of  America,  I  was  not  suffered  to  be 
touched. 

"  I  was  in  the  fort  when  the  enemy  came  in, 
jumped  over  the  wall  and  ran  half  a  mile  where 
balls  flew  like  hailstones,  and  cannon  roared  like 
thunder,  but  I  escaped ;  then  it  may  be  my  turn 
next.  After  asking  your  prayers,  must  conclude, 
wishing  you  the  best  of  blessings.  I  still  remain 
your  dutiful  son,  Peter  Brown. 

"P.  S.  I  wish  very  much  to  come  and  see  you, 
but  'tis  in  vain  to  think  of  that  now,  I  desire  you 
to  write  tome.  Direct  to  Peter  Brown,  Cambridge, 
to  be  left  at  Col.  Prescott's  chambers  in  the  South 
College,  and  send  by  way  of  Providence  to  Rox- 
bury  from  whence  it  will  be  likely  to  come  safe. 
My  love  to  Polly,  Sally  and  Patty— have  not 
leisure  to  write  to  them  in  particular,  and  convey- 
ance very  uncertain.  Hope  they  will  excuse  me 
this  time. 

"  To-day  at  Cambridge,  to-morrow, 
To-morrow,  the  Lord  only  knows  where. 

"P.  B" 


SKETCHES  OF  CELEBRATED  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Halsey. 
I.  The  Marchioness  de  Lafayette 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  General 
Lafayette,  who  came  so  gallantly  to  our  rescue 
when  the  American  Colonics  were  struggling  for 
their  independence,  but  very  little  has  been  said 
or  written  about  his  lovely  young  wife,  whose 
devotion  to  her  husband  finally  cost  her  life. 
Perhaps  no  greater  heroine  has  ever  graced  the 
page  of  history  than  Marie  Adrienne  Francoise, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Noailles  d'Ayen,  and 
of  Marie  Henrictte  d'Agnesseau,  who  was  born 
in  Paris,  the  2d  of  November,  1759.  Belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  France, 
beautiful,  gentle,  and  accomplished,  she  had  many- 
suitors  for  her  hand,  but  to  them  all  she  preferred 


the  dashing  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  at  that 
time  the   ornament  and  the  idol  of  the  court. 
They  were  married  when  she  had  barely  reached 
her  seventeenth  year — and  a  few  months  after,  in- 
spired by  the  love  of  liberty,  he  left  his  happy 
home  and  his  sweet  young  wife,  to  aid  in  the 
struggle  waging  for  freedom  in  distant  America. 
This  action  of  the  young  Marquis  greatly  incensed 
the  King  and  his  ministers,  who  for  fear  of  trouble 
with  England,  sought  to  conceal  thesecrct  interest 
and  assistance  which  they  extended  to  America. 
Some  members,  too,  of  Madame  de  Lafayette's 
family  vehemently  blamed  the  young  Marquis  for 
thus  forsaking  his  home  and  wife.    With  a  true 
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woman's  loyalty  to  the  object  of  her  affections, 
she  dissembled  her  own  bitter  grief,  preferring  to 
bethought  cold-hearted,  than,  by  any  word  or  act 
of  hers  to  cast  blame  upon  the  husband  she  so 
devotedly  loved.    After  the  treaty  concluded  with 
France,   the   illustrious  Franklin,  with  several 
other  Americans  came  to  Paris,  when  one  of  the 
first  visits  which  they  made  was  to  the  young  wife 
of  the  General,  whom  they  already  ranked  among 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  whose  memory 
Americans  have  never  ceased  to  honor.  Madame 
dc  Lafayette,  entrusted  by  her  husband  in  his 
absence,  with  the  whole  charge  of  his  estates, 
proved  herself  worthy  of  the  trust.     Before  the 
disastrous  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  this  fair 
young  Marchioness  passed  the  happiest  hours  of 
her  life.    Her  husband  had  returned  in  safety, 
laden  with  honors,  both  in  America  and  in  his 
own  native  land.    She  cared  little  for  public 
pleasures,  though  her  position  occasionally  called 
her  to  court;  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  happiest 
domestic  life,  in  social   intercourse  with  their 
many  warm  friends,  in  the  practice  of  every  virtue, 
Madame  de    Lafayette  spent  a  happy,  useful, 
Christian  life,  till  the  storm-cloud  of  the  Revolu- 
tion burst  over  the  devoted  land  of  France.  At 
the  time  of  her  husband's  proscription,  Madame 
de  Lafayette  was  with  her  three  children  at  their 
country  home  in  Auvergne.    By  order  of  the 
government  established  on  the  loth  of  August, 
she  was  arrested  with  directions  to  be  sent  to 
Paris  :  but  when  brought,  with  her  eldest  daughter 
and  an  aged  aunt,  before  the  local  tribunal,  her 
perfect  calmness  and  the  gentle  yet  resolute  way 
in  which  she  answered  all  his  questions,  produced 
such  an  impression  on  the  judge  that  he  disobeyed 
his  orders  from   the  general  government,  and 
allowed  her  to  return  unmolested  to  her  home. 
A  few  months  after,  she  was  again  arrested,  and 
this  time,  by  a  |>eremptory  order  from  the  Con- 
vention, was  sent  to  Paris  and  thrown  in  prison 
there.    Among  all  the  women  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  these  awful  days,  by  their  patience 
and  courage,   Madame  de  Lafayette  holds  the 
foremost  rank.    To  be  accused  of  "  Fayetteism," 
soon  became  a  sentence  of  death.    The  friends  of 
Madame  de  Lafayette  urged  her  to  change  her 
name.    To  this  advice  she  would  not  listen,  and 
to  every  petition  or  letter  which  she  wrote,  always 
signed  herself  "The  Woman  Lafayette."  Madame 
d'Ayen,  her  beloved  mother,  Madame  de  Noaillcs, 
her  venerable  grandmother,  her  favorite  sister, 


all  perished  on  the  same  scaffold.  Her  uncle,  the 
Marshal  Moncey,  and  his  wife,  had  suffered  a  few 
weeks  before.  Madame  de  Lafayette  daily  ex- 
pected her  death  sentence.  She  made  her  will, 
commending  her  children  and  her  country  to  the 
protecting  care  of  her  Heavenly  Father.  Her 
husband  she  supposed  would  precede  her  to  the 
grave.  Five  days  before  the  one  appointed  for  her 
death  occurred  the  sudden  revolution  of  the  9th 
Thermidor,  and  that  saved  her  from  the  guillotine; 
but  nearly  six  months  elapsed  before  she  was 
released  from  prison.  As  soon  as  she  was  free,  her 
first  care  was  to  send  her  only  son  to  General 
Washington,  whose  name  he  bore,  asking  his  pro- 
tection for  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  now  languish- 
ing in  an  Austrian  prison.  This  duty  performed, 
she  and  her  two  daughters  started  at  once  for 
Austria,  hoping  to  share  it  with  him.  The 
guillotine  and  emigration  had  broken  up  her  family 
circle,  and  she  had  no  one  to  whom  she  could 
confide  her  young  and  helpless  daughters  while 
she  sought  their  father.  They  disembarked  at 
Altona  on  the  9th  of  September,  1795,  and  started 
immediately  for  Vienna,  being  provided  with  an 
American  passport.  She  solicited  and  obtained 
an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  and  earnestly 
besought  him  either  to  restore  her  husband  to 
liberty,  or  to  allow  her  to  share  his  captivity. 
"As  to  restoring  General  I-afayette  to  liberty," 
replied  the  Emperor,  "that  is  impossible;  my 
hands  are  tied  in  that  matter."  Having  failed  in 
this  object,  Madame  de  Lafayette  gladly  embraced 
the  other  alternative,  and  with  her  daughters 
hastened  to  gladden  with  their  love  and  compan- 
ionship the  dreary  prison  in  which  the  father  and 
husband  had  already  passed  so  many  dismal  days. 
Meanwhile  her  courage  and  devotion  had  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  -in  the  British 
Parliament  General  Fitzpatrick  pronounced  a 
most  glowing  eulogium  upon  the  heroine,  from 
which  we  make  a  short  extract :  "  Heaven  gave 
General  de  Lafayette,  as  a  wife,  a  woman,  a  model 
not  only  of  heroism,  but  a  model  also  of  every 
virtue  belonging  to  her  sex,  and  whose  name  will 
be  revered  and  honored  as  long  as  the  most  exalted 
virtue  claims  the  respect,  and  the  most  undeserved 
misfortunes  claim  the  compassion  of  mankind." 

Meanwhile  the  sixteen  months  of  imprisonment 
in  France,  her  terrible  grief  and  anxieties,  joined 
to  the  rigor  of  her  present  incarceration,  had  visibly 
affected  the  health  of  Madame  de  Lafayette.  Con- 
scious of  her  failing  strength,  and  fully  aware  of 
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how  precious  her  life  was  to  her  family,  she  wrote 
to  the  Emperor  for  leave  to  spend  a  week  in 
Vienna,  for  the  double  purpose  of  breathing  a 
fresher  air  and  of  consulting  a  physician.  This 
letter  remained  two  months  unanswered,  and  then 
the  commandant  of  the  fortress  informed  her  that 
she  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  Vienna,  but  that 
she  might  leave  the  prison  on  condition  that  she 
never  sought  to  return  there  again.  To  this 
Madame  de  Lafayette  wrote  the  following  touch- 
ing answer: 

"1  owe  it  to  my  family  and  friends  to  ask  for 
the  means  that  arc  necessary  to  restore  my  health; 
but  they  know  well  that  the  conditions  make  it 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  per- 
mission to  leave  the  prison.  I  cannot  forget  that 
while  my  husband  and  I  were  on  the  eve  of  per- 
ishing, he  by  the  physical  and  mental  sufferings 
of  his  captivity,  and  I  by  the  tyranny  of  Robes- 
pierre, that  I  was  not  allowed  to  receive  any 
tidings  from  him,  nor  to  let  him  know  that  his 
wife  and  children  were  still  in  existence.  I  cannot 
expose  myself  to  the  horrors  of  another  separation. 
In  spite  of  the  ill  effects  of  this  spot  upon  my 
health,  in  spite  of  its  dreariness  as  a  residence  for 
my  children,  we  avail  ourselves  gratefully  of  his 
Majesty's  kindness  in  allowing  us  to  share  General 
I<afaycttc's  captivity  in  all  its  details." 

Fromtliat  moment  Madame  de  Lafayette  made  no 
effort  to  regain  her  liberty.  The  victories  and  nego- 
tiations of  the  French  Republic,  and  especially 
those  of  General  Bonaparte,  changed  the  whole 


aspect  of  affairs  in  Europe.  General  Lafayette  reco- 
vered his  liberty,  and  with  his  wife  and  children  re- 
turned to  France.  They  fixed  their  abode  at  her  ma- 
ternal inheritance,  the  beautiful  chateau  de  La 
Grange,  situated  about  twelve  miles  from  Paris. 
In  this  peaceful  retreat  she  devoted  her  whole 
time  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  to  works  of  piety 
and  charity.  The  old,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden  always  found  a  friend  in 
Madame  de  Lafayette.  She  did  not  wait  for  those 
in  trouble  to  come  to  her,  but  sought  out  the  sick 
and  sorrowing,  relieving  their  bodily  wants  and 
providing  the  consolations  of  God  unto  their 
stricken  souls.  But  grief,  anxiety,  separation,  and 
long  imprisonment  had  done  their  work,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  this  loved  and  loving  wife  and 
mother  was  passing  away  to  the  better  land. 
Everything  that  skill  and  love  could  suggest  was 
done  for  her;  but  the  springs  of  life  were  shattered. 
She  was  calm  and  serene  to  the  last.  She  had 
trusted  in  her  Saviour  in  the  darkest  hour  of  her 
life,  she  could  trust  in  him  at  life's  close,  and  thus 
surrounded  by  all  she  loved,  smiling  to  the  last 
on  the  husband  and  children  for  whom  she  had 
endured  so  much,  this  Christian  heroine  peace- 
fully went  to  her  rest  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1806.  From  one  of  the  many  notices  of  her 
death,  we  make  the  following  extract :  "  Madame 
de  Iafayettc  was  the  blessing  of  her  own  family, 
the  friend  of  the  poor,  the  comforter  of  the 
afflicted,  an  ornament  to  her  country,  and  an 
honor  to  her  sex." 


THE  CRUSADE 

By  Elizabeth 

Crusades  of  every  kind,  whether  of  limited 
proportions  or  expanding  to  that  vastness  which 
may  involve  the  condition  of  Empires,  will  be 
estimated  with  approval  or  disapprobation  by 
the  stand-point  taken  by  him  who  considers  them. 
The  Mohammedan,  defending  the  holy  sepulchre 
of  our  Lord,  was  as  religious  in  his  defence  as  the 
Christian  who  traversed  continents  to  wrest  it  from 
his  grasp.  So  the  history  of  the  Bell  which  I  shall 
relate,  was  regarded  as  a  holy  crusade  by  the  sim- 
ple-hearted, but  cruel  Roman  Catholic  Indians  of 
St.  Luis,  Canada,  while  to  the  no  less  earnest 
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Colonists  of  Deerfield,  Massachusetts,  the  wresting 
of  it  from  them  was  not  the  less  regarded,  as  it 
truly  was,  an  atrocious,  cruel  aggression. 

Father  Nicholas,  one  of  those  zealous,  untiring 
Priests  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  whose  footsteps 
traversed  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Northern  Lakes  before  any  other  white 
man's  foot  had  ever  penetrated  this  region,  had 
collected  a  large  number  of  his  flock  together  at 
St.  Luis,  not  far  from  the  present  city  of  Mon 
I  treal. 

The  Indians  of  the  North  had  readily  imbibed 
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the  idea  of  worship  under  the  symbolism  of  the 
Cross,  the  more  readily  that  all  who  do  not  ac- 
cept the  form  were  heretics,  and  not  under  its 
protection,  and  might  justly  be  regarded  as  not  only 
hostile  to  the  Church,  but  hostile  also  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  red  man. 

It  had  been  the  policy  of  this  remarkable  priest- 
hood, the  Jesuits,  to  reclaim  the  Indians  from  their 
wild  life,  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  the  earth 
and  establish  themselves  in  villages  of  a  more  per- 
manent character  than  had  hitherto  been  their  cus- 
tom. For  this  purpose  Father  Nicholas  had  aided 
them  in  the  construction  of  a  little  church,  with  a 
small  belfry,  into  which  they  might  go,  and  by  a 
communion  of  worship  awaken  the  ideas  of  social 
intercourse.  The  church,  with  its  belfry  completed, 
the  next  step  must  be  the  bell.  The  good  Father 
dwelt  eloquently  upon  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
therefrom;  the  silvery  notes  that  should  steal 
through  the  solitudes,  like  a  tender  voice  from  the 
Great  Father  calling  his  children  to  prayer. 

The  people  listened  with  awe ;  new  and  beauti- 
ful harmonies  seemed  already  awakened,  and  they 
hastened  to  bring  forth  their  little  store  of  wealth, 
in  the  shape  of  choice  skins  of  the  beaver,  mink, 
and  sable,  which  were  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  its  purchase ;  in  due  time  a  sufficient 
quantity  was  shipped  to  France,  and  the  bell  with  its 
holy  inscription,  christened  Le  Grande  Monarque 
by  the  prayers,  and  laying  on  of  holy  hands, 
was  on  its  way  to  its  home  in  the  wilderness.  Had 
it  reached  it  without  molestation,  along  catalogue 
of  sufferings  and  death,  together  with  a  history  of 
heroic  devotion,  would  not  have  stood  written  in 
our  Colonial  history.  The  war  between  France 
and  England  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  the  In- 
dians were  the  allies  of  the  former.  The  vessel 
bearing  the  precious  bell  was  seized,  and  the  prize 
carried  into  Salem,  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Several  years  passed  away ;  and  the  fate  of  the 
l>ell  seemed  likely  to  remain  unknown  to  those 
who  had  labored  so  strenuously  for  its  possession. 
But  they  were  not  idle:  their  emissaries  found 
many  pretexts  for  visiting  secretly  and  peacefully 
the  English  white  settlements,  and  at  length 
traced  it  to  its  new  destination.  The  people  of 
Decrfield,  upon  the  Connecticut  River,  had  built  to 
them-elves  a  meeting-house,  and  the  sacred  bell 
swung  in  the  new  structure,  over  which  presided 
in  Apostolic  wise,  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
doomed  to  pay  dearly  for  this  piece  of  "  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal." 


Now  began  the  preaching  which  was  to  usher  in 
the  Crusade  of  the  Bell.  Father  Nicholas  repre- 
sented to  his  converts  that  the  blessed  instrument 
was  held  in  wicked  thrall ;  that  its  sacred  motto 
had  been  expunged,  its  proud  baptismal  name  ob- 
literated, and  its  silvery  voice  prostituted  to  the 
unholy  use  of  calling  heretics,  who  despised  the 
Cross,  to  their  unsanctified  worship.  It  would  be 
a  Christian  work,  and  one  pleasing  to  God,  to 
wrest  this  baptized  Bell  out  of  the  hands  of  these 
heretics.  Peter  the  Hermit  did  not  use  his  im- 
passioned tongue  to  a  more  fervid  result,  than  did 
this  Crusader  of  the  frozen  North.  Religion,  pa- 
triotism, interest,  were  all  brought  to  appeal,  and 
the  heartsof  the  unlettered  savages,  always  ready  for 
raids  of  plunder  or  bloodshed,  were  eagerly  enlisted 
in  the  cause.  A  chosen  band  presented  themselves 
before  the  priest,  who  not  only  received  his  benedic- 
tion but  were  marshaled  onward  in  his  own  person. 

It  was  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  hardy  band 
went  forth  upon  their  mission  through  tangled 
forests  bedded  deeply  in  snow;  down  the  frozen 
rivers;  over  icy  lakes;  by  craggy  mountain  sides, 
till  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  hills  of  Vermont, 
were  left  behind  them.  At  length,  after  incredible 
hardships,  they  descended  the  Connecticut  River, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  February,  1704 
(two  years,  be  it  remembered,  before  the  birth  of 
the  great  Franklin),  reached  the  doomed  village 
of  Dcerficld. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  the  inhabitants 
profoundly  buried  in  sleep,  when  suddenly  from 
every  side  arose  the  fearful  yell  of  savages,  and  the 
work  of  slaughter  made  night  hideous.  I  will  not 
describe  the  terrible  scene;  helpless  women  and 
innocent  children,  unarmed  men  and  exasperated 
youth,  all  alike  fell  under  the  remorseless  toma- 
hawk. The  pastor,  Rev.  John  Williams,  saw  two 
of  his  children  die  while  he  was  helpless  to  save 
them  ;  being  bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  tree. 
More  than  a  hundred  were  slaughtered,  and  fifty 
carried  into  captivity. 

The  cruel  work  of  destruction  closed  as  the 
morning  sun  glinted  through  the  frosty  atmosphere 
to  look  upon  the  scene  of  carnage,  and  at  the 
same  moment  a  silvery,  joyous  peal  of  the  Bell 
rang  out  upon  the  air,  and  stole  away  over  hillside 
and  forest,  annouming  that  the  triumph  of  the  ' 
Crusaders  was  complete.  With  childish  delight 
the  Indians  pulled  the  rope,  and  listened  to  the 
voice  of  the  instrument  which  had  for  so  long  a 
time  inflamed  their  imaginations. 
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Thus  has  the  tragic  story  of  the  massacre  of 
Deerfield  a  two-fold  interest ;  on  the  one  side,  one 
of  the  most  cruel  slaughters  that  ever  characterized 
our  Colonial  history — treacherous,  cold,  black, 
and  ghastly  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  a  religious 
expedition,  projected  with  consummate  skill,  and 
carried  out  with  toilsome,  self-sacrificing  energy, 
to  redeem  a  sacred  symbol  from  the  hands  of 
usurpers,  who  but  half  appreciated  the  sacrcdness 
of  its  character.  To  us  it  was  a  horrible  massacre 
—to  the  Indian,  a  Religious  Crusade. 

The  rescue  of  the  Bell  was  accomplished ;  and 
now  with  tender  care  it  was  lowered  from  the 
belfry,  and  suspended  upon  a  strong  beam  carried 
by  four  young  Indians,  and  again  they  turned 
themselves  toward  the  great  wilderness  of  the 
North,  shouting  as  they  went  hymns  of  praise. 
The  saddest  part  of  the  returning  group  was  the 
unhappy  captives,  among  whom  was  Pastor  Wil- 
liams, his  wife  and  five  chrldren,  forcing  their  way 
through  the  pathless  snow.  The  four  delicate 
women  sank  by  the  wayside — there  is  a  gleam  of 
steel,  a  faint  cry,  and  a  pale  face  is  left  whitening 
in  the  desert.  I  may  as  well  say  here,  that  the 
rest  were  carried  to  Montreal,  and  subsequently 
emancipated.  Pastor  Williams  returned,  with  four 
children,  the  girl  Eunice  refusing  to  leave  the 
tribe,  having  formed  an  attachment  for  a  young 
chief,  whom  she  at  length  married. 

After  great  hardships  the  party  reached  the 
chores  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  overcome  with  fatigue 
and  famine,  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
precious  burden  till  the  genial  spring  should  let 
loose  the  frozen  earth,  and  they  could  carry  it 
with  less  of  sufTering.  Accordingly,  it  was  care- 
fully buried  under  a  heap  of  green  branches,  and 
left,  with  prayers  and  benedictions,  for  a  more 
auspicious  season. 

Scarcely  had  the  snows  of  winter  yielded  to  the 
bland  breezes  of  spring,  clothing  the  trees  with 
tender  green,  and  fanning  to  life  the  early  wild 
flowers  of  this  Northern  region,  before  the  Indians 
renewed  their  Crusade  of  the  Bell.  A  trusty  band, 
provided  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  made  their  way  to 
the  lake,  where  the  precious  treasure  was  found 
intact.  Carefully  they  mounted  it  upon  a  rude 
frame,  and  decorated  it  with  green  branches  and 
wild-wood  flowers,  carried  onward  with  jubilee 
songs  of  triumph,  they  made  their  way  to  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence.    Never  did  the  Ro- 


man Legionary  convey  a  trophy  with  more  of 
exultation. 

In  the  meanwhile  those  children  of  the  woods 
remaining  at  the  village,  waited  in  anxious  expec- 
tation the  return  of  their  friends  sent  upon  this 
solemn  embassy.-  Their  imaginations  were  fired 
by  dwelling  upon  the  mysterious  voice  which  was 
to  be  in  their  midst,  calling  them  to  worship,  and 
resounding  along  the  hills  and  rocky  shores  in 
religious  melody.  It  was  a  new  sound,  one  which 
their  ears  had  never  heard,  but  which  was  to  be 
instinct  with  delight.  As  the  time  approached 
which  was  to  witness  the  return  of  the  party,  the 
village  was  stirred  with  expectation  ;  eager  inqui- 
ries went  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  grave  surmises 
were  made  as  to  its  shape  and  appearance.  Under 
the  breath,  the  old  chiefs  referred  it  to  the  old 
Manitou,  worshiped  for  ages  by  the  tribes,  who 
seeing  the  dangerous  dominance  of  the  white 
man,  had  sent  them  a  token,  a  talisman  for  good, 
and  with  the  advent  of  a  Christian  symbol  arose 
memories  of  the  old  faith. 

The  whole  village  was  assembled  upon  the  green 
fronting  the  great  river,  in  silent,  solemn  expecta- 
tion. Slowly  the  day  waned,  and  a  soft  twilight, 
flecked  by  the  crimson  rays  of  the  departed  sun. 
quieted  all  nature  to  a  sense  of  repose.  The 
people,  with  Indian  persistency,  waited  and  lis- 
tened in  silence — there  was  no  sound  save  the 
heavy  sweep  of  the  river,  and  the  nestling  of  the 
birds  settling  themselves  into  their  nests  upon  the 
trees. 

There  is  a  faint  sound,  low  and  silvery,  stealing 
upon  the  air,  and  the  people  listen  to  a  new 
echo,  which  they  have  no  way  of  recognizing  or 
defining.  Again  it  comes,  clearer,  more  distinct, 
a  strong  melody,  clear,  soft,  resonant  along  the 
forest  glade,  and  away  amongst  the  hills. 

."It  is  the  bell!  It  is  the  Bell!"  broke 
from  a  hundred  voices,  and  the  whole  people, 
headed  by  Father  Nicholas,  went  forth  to  meet  it. 
Triumphantly  garlanded  with  green  branches,  it 
was  borne  into  the  village,  and  there,  with  holy 
chant  and  sacred  ritual,  elevated  to  its  place  in  the 
humble  church.  There  it  still  hangs,  its  Latin  in- 
scription and  august  name  nearly  obliterated,  an>! 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  its  silvery 
voice  has  awakened  the  echoes  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  matin  and  vesper  hymns  of  the  con 
verts  of  St.  Louis. 
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MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTHWEST. 

By  Isaac  Smucker. 
IX.    Expedition  of  Colonel  Laughery. 


In  the  preceding  number  of  these  papers  it  was 
intimated  that  an  unusually  savage  temper  charac- 
terized the  year  1781,  on  the  Western  frontiers; 
and  it  would  be  but  the  simple  declaration  of  a 
historical  fact  to  state  that  the  prevalent  vindic- 
tive spirit  pervaded  alike  the  civilized  man  and 
the  savage.  It  was  mutual  and  reciprocal  between 
the  white  settlers  east  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  Indians 
occupying  the  country  west  of  said  river.  A  ma- 
lignant, unforgiving,  sanguinary  spirit  was  mani- 
fested by  the  men  of  Colonel  Brod  head's  command 
during  their  return  from  the  expedition  to  the 
Muskingum ;  and  it  was  quite  natural  that  their 
atrocities  should  generate  a  correspondingly  re- 
vengeful, blood-thirsty,  murderous  spirit  among 
the  savages,  who  regarded  every  invasion  of  what 
they  called  their  country,  by  the  whites,  as  the  act 
of  an  enemy.  And  they  were  not  long  in  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  retaliate  upon  their  intensely 
hated  enemy  for  the  atrocious  acts  committed  by 
some  of  Colonel  Brodhead's  men. 

Previous  to  the  year  1781,  Westmoreland  was 
the  only  organized  county  of  Pennsylvania  west 
of  the  Alleghenies;  and  to  the  people  of  that 
county,  1781  was  pre-eminently  a  year  Of  tribula- 
tion and  sorrow.  Death  visited  many  of  their 
households.  Not  a  few  of  her  patriotic  sons  be- 
came the  victims  of  Indian  barbarities.  Many 
were  cruelly  slain  by  their  stealthy,  merciless  foes 
of  the  forest.  Especially  did  the  sad  fate  of  Colo- 
nel Laughery's  command  (of  which  I  propose  to 
give  a  brief  history),  bring  pangs  of  sorrow  to  the 
bleeding  hearts  of  their  numerous  surviving  friends. 

In  the  spring  of  1 781,  the  heroic  George  Rogers 
Clark,  "  contemplating  a  movement,  the  ensuing 
summer,  against  Detroit  and  the  Indian  tribes  of 
the  Northwest  generally,  in  order  to  retaliate  on 
them  for  the  depredations  committed  on  the  fron- 
tier settlements ;  and  with  a  view  of  raising  men 
for  that  purpose  visited  Pennsylvania."  He  ad- 
dressed himself  particularly  to  Colonel  Archibald 
Laughery,  the  then  County-Lieutenant  of  West- 
moreland County,  and  therefore  the  legitimate 
bead  of  the  military  forces  of  the  county.  He 


was  also  the  Prothonotary  of  said  county,  and 
therefore  also  held  a  high  rank  as  a  civil  officer, 
he  having  succeeded  General  St.  Clair  in  the  last 
named  office.  Colonel  Laughery  was  indeed  "a 
man  of  mark"  in  Westmoreland;  held  in  high  esti- 
mation in  military  as  in  civil  life,  and  regarded 
with  more  than  ordinary  consideration  by  the 
community  generally.  Colonel  Clark  therefore 
considered  himself  fortunate  in  enlisting  in  the 
interest  of  his  contemplated  expedition  a  man 
of  the  distinction  and  weight  of  character  of  Colo- 
nel Laughery,  who  heartily  pledged  him  prompt 
co-operation. 

Colonel  Clark  first  arranged  that  his  entire  force 
should  rendezvous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
River,  and  then  proceed  up  said  stream  to  the 
Indian  Country.  He  however  subsequently  changed 
the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  named  the  "Falls 
of  the  Ohio"  as  the  point  of  general  rendezvous, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  proved  most 
unfortunate  for  the  gallant  men  of  Colonel  Laugh- 
ery's command,  fatal  to  the  heroic  commander 
himself,  and  most  disheartening  to  the  pioneer 
settlers  on  the  frontiers. 

But  to  return  to  Westmoreland.  Colonel  Laugh- 
ery succeeded,  with  the  help  of  Captain  Robert 
Orr,  a  militia  commander  and  a  patriot,  in  raising 
a  force  of  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  men, 
whom,  to  a  large  extent,  they  equipped  with  their 
own  means.  The  men  were  divided  into  four 
squads  or  companies,  and  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captains  Orr,  Stokcly,  Shannon,  and 
Campbell.  Captain  Orr  was  the  senior  Captain,  and 
therefore  the  second  officer  in  rank,  Colonel  Laugh- 
ery being  the  only  field  officer.  The  men  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Orr  were  riflemen; 
Captains  Stokely  and  Shannon 's  commands  were 
rangers;  and  Captain  Campbell's  were  mounted 
men.  These  companies,  forming  the  whole  force 
of  Colonel  Laughery,  met  by  arrangement,  July 
24th,  at  Carnahan's  block  house,  eleven  miles  west 
of  Hannah's  town,  and  on  the  next  day,  says 
Albach,  "set  out  for  Fort  Henry  (Wheeling),  by 
way  of  Pittsburg,  where,  by  agreement,  they  were 
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to  join  Colonel  Clark  and  such  forces  as  he  had  I 
collected.  When  they  reached  Fort  Henry,  Clark 
had  gone  twelve  miles  down  the  river,  leaving  some 
provisions  and  a  traveling  boat  for  them,  with  di- 
rections to  follow  him.  After  preparing  some  boats 
for  the  transportation  of  rhe  men  and  horses,  which 
took  some  days,  they  proceeded  to  join  Colonel 
Clark.  On  arriving  at  the  place  where  he  halted, 
they  found  he  had  continued  down  the  river  the 
day  before,  leaving  Major  Creacroft  with  a  few 
men  and  a  boat  for  transportation,  but  without 
either  provisions  or  ammunition,  of  which  they 
had  an  inadequate  supply.  Colonel  Clark  had, 
however,  promised  to  wait  their  arrival  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kanawha  River;  but  on  reaching  that  point 
they  found  that  he  had  been  obliged,  in  order  to 
prevent  desertion  among  his  men,  to  proceed  down 
the  river,  leaving  only  a  letter  affixed  to  a  pole, 
directing  them  to  follow  him  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio. 

"Their  provisions  and  forage  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted ;  there  was  no  source  of  supply  but  the 
stores  with  Colonel  Clark;  the  river  was  low;  they 
were  unacquainted  with  the  channel,  and  could 
not  therefore  hope  to  overtake  him.  Under  these 
embarrassing  circumstances  Colonel  Laughery  dis- 
patched Captain  Shannon  with  a  few  men,  in  a 
small  boat,  with  the  hope  of  overtaking  Clark  and 
the  main  army,  and  of  securing  supplies.  Before 
the  Captain  and  his  men  had  proceeded  far,  however, 
they  were  all  captured  by  the  Indians,  and  with 
them  was  taken  the  letter  of  Laughery  to  Clark, 
in  which  he  related,  in  detail,  his  embarrassing 
situation. 

"  The  Indians  had  been  apprised  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  had  previously  supposed  that  Colonels 
Clark  and  Laughery  were  proceeding  together,  and 
through  fear  of  the  cannon  which  it  was  known 
Clark  carried,  were  disinclined  to  make  an  attack. 
OnMearning  from  the  above-named  letter  to  Colonel 
Clark,  and  also  from  deserters  from  the  latter's 
command,  the  true  state  of  affairs,  the  Indians  de- 
cided at  once  to  collect  in  large  force  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  with  a  determination 
to  destroy  Laughery's  command.  To  accomplish 
that  purpose,  they  placed  Captain  Shannon  and 
the  men  captured  with  him  in  a  conspicuous  po- 
sition on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  the 
head  of  an  island  in  the  river,  thirteen  miles  below 
the  Great  Miami,  and  promised  to  spare  their  lives 
if  they  would  hail  the  boats  carrying  Colonel 


Laughery's  men,  and  secure  their  surrender.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  those  boats  were  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  three  miles  above  the 
point  where  Captain  Shannon  and  his  men  were 
placed,  and  the  horses  were  taken  ashore  to  graze, 
and  the  men  placed  to  guard  them,  except  such  of 
them  as  were  engaged  in  cooking  a  dinner,  a  buffalo 
having  been  shot  by  one  of  the  men,  for  that 
purpose. ' ' 

While  thus  engaged  they  were  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly assailed  by  a  volley  of  rifle  balls,  from 
an  overhanging  bluff  covered  with  large  trees,  on 
which  the  Indians  immediately  appeared  in  great 
force.    The  men,  thus  surprised,  seized  their  arras 
and  defended  themselves  as  well  as  they  could, 
while  their  ammunition  lasted,  and  then  attempted 
to  escape  by  means  of  their  boats.    They  soon 
found  that  impossible,  however,  for  while  attempting 
to  reach  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river  they  were 
intercepted  by  another  band  of  Indians,  who  fired 
on  them  from  canoes.  Being  thus  greatly  weakened, 
many  having  been  killed  and  wounded,  they  were 
unable  to  escape  or  defend  themselves  successfully ; 
there  was  therefore  no  alternative  but  surrender  or 
extermination.  They  chose  the  former.  The  entire 
force  was  killed  or  captured.    Colonel  Laughery. 
\t  is  generally  conceded,  was  killed  after  the  sur- 
render, as  were  several  of  his  men.    Captain  Orr 
was  wounded  before  the  surrender  and  taken  to 
Detroit.    The  wounded  who  were  unable  to  travel 
were  dispatched  with  tomahawks,  and  scalped. 
Captain  Orr  with  other  prisoners  was  exchanged 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  lived  until  the  year  1833, 
when  he  died,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age.  He 
served  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Armstrong  County,  Pennsylvania,  from  1805  until 
his  death,  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years. 

The  stream  in  which  Colonel  Laughery's  boats 
were  landed,  and  where  his  men  were  attacked, 
surrendered  and  butchered,  bears  now,  and  has 
ever  since  borne  the  name  of  "  Laughery  Creek 
and  the  island  in  the  river,  three  miles  below,  near 
the  head  of  which  Shannon  and  those  captured 
with  him  were  confined  to  decoy  their  friends, 
bears  the  name  of  "Laughery  Island."  At  the 
time  of  the  massacre  (August  25th)  Colonel 
laughery's  force  numbered  one  hundred  and  six 
men,  of  whom  forty-two  were  killed,  and  sixty-four 
were  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  were  taken  to 
various  Indian  villages,  and  ultimately  to  Detroit 
and  Montreal,  but  numbers  cf  them  never  got 
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home,  having  reached  their  end  by  a  natural  or 
violent  death.  Such  of  them  as  survived,  were, 
after  the  preliminary  articles  of  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  were  signed, 
November  30,  1782,  ransomed  by  the  British  1 
officers  in  command  of  the  northern  posts,  to  be 
exchanged  for  British  prisoners,  and  sent  to  Mon- 
treal. A  few  had  previously  escaped  or  died, 
some  found  means  to  desert  at  Montreal,  and  the 
remainder,  in  the  spring  of  1783,  were  sent  by 
vessel  to  New  York,  and  traveled  from  thence, 
by  way  of  Philadelphia,  to  their  homes  in  West- 
moreland, which  they  reached  in  May  1783,  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-two  months.  Not  quite  half 
of  the  men  of  Colonel  Laughery's  command  ever 
returned. 


General  William  Irvine,  commander  of  the 
Western  department,  in  communicating,  officially, 
to  General  Washington  the  disastrous  results  to 
Colonel  Laughery's  command,  speaks  of  it  as  being 
I  "composed  of  the  best  men  of  the  frontier,  and  that 
the  people  of  Westmoreland  were  thrown  thereby 
into  the  greatest  consternation  and  almost  despair." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  patriot-heroes  of 
Westmoreland,  who,  under  the  command  of  the 
gallant  Laughery,  braved  captivity  and  death, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  that  posterity  never  cease  to 
cherish  their  memory  and  the  memory  of  all  the  sol- 
diers of  our  heroic  age,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
establish  free  institutions  in  the  great  West,  and  to 
plant  civilization  and  religion  all  over  this  great 
country. 


THE  RESCUE  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  BY  POCAHONTAS. 

Bv  William  Wirt  Henry. 


The  touching  story  of  the  rescue  of  Captain 
John  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  which  for  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  has  given  a  romantic  interest 
to  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  has 
within  the  last  ten  years  been  discredited  by  a 
most  estimable  gentleman,  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  of 
Massachusetts;  and  so  well  planned  has  been  his 
attack  on  the  veracity  of  Captain  Smith,  upon 
whose  statement  the  story  has  been  heretofore 
accepted,  that  it  is  claimed  by  more  than  one 
writer,  that  the  whole  account  must  hereafter  be 
considered  a  mere  fiction. 

I  have  lately  met  with  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Henry  Adams  for  the  North  American  Review  of 
January,  1867,  and  afterwards  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  "  Chapters  of  Erie,  and  other 
Essays,"  which  states  very  clearly  and  amplifies 
very  skilfully  the  argument  of  Mr.  Deane,  which 
last  was  made  public  for  the  first  time  in  a  note  to 
"A  True  Relation  of  Virginia,  by  Captain  John 
Smith;  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by 
Charles  Deane.  Boston:  1866."  There  are, 
doubtless,  others  who  have  presented  the  same 
view  of  the  question  ;  but  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  their  writings.  I  doubt, 
however,  whether  any  one  has  shown  more  ability 
than  Mr.  Adams;  and  I  shall  therefore  accept 


his  article  as  the  strongest  presentation  of  the  case 
on  his  side.  If  his  side  be  triumphant,  then  in- 
deed we  must  blot  out  from  the  page  of  Virginia 
history  this  most  beautiful  instance  of  female 
devotion,  doubly  interesting  because  it  was  the 
act  of  a  savage  girl,  who  in  thus  saving  the  life 
of  the  master  spirit  of  the  Colony,  at  the  risk  of 
her  own,  saved  the  Colony. 

The  argument  of  Mr.  Deane,  expanded  by  Mr. 
Adams,  may  be  stated  as  follows:  They  claim 
that  the  first  time  that  Smith  ever  published  any 
statement  as  to  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas  was  in 
1616,  or  it  may  be  in  1622,  and  the  first  time  he 
gave  the  particulars  was  in  1624,  while  the  rescue 
is  said  to  have  take^n  place  in  1608;  that  cotem- 
poraneous  accounts  of  the  incidents  of  his  cap- 
tivity were  written  in  1608,  one  by  Smith  himself, 
in  a  letter  to  England,  called  "Newes  from  Vir- 
ginia," or,  "A  True  Relation  of  Virginia,"  and 
the  other  by  Wingfield,  first  President  of  the 
Colony,  in  what  is  known  as  "A  Discourse  of 
Virginia,"  in  neither  of  which  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  rescue  ;  that  Smith  published  in  161 2, 
at  Oxford,  a  tract  known  as  "A  Map  of  Virginia," 
in  which  his  captivity  is  mentioned,  and  no  account 
of  his  rescue  is  given  ;  and  that  though  there  were 
many  publications  concerning  Virginia  after  1608, 
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none  of  them  mention  this  rescue  till  Smith  made 
it  public,  lorig  after  its  occurrence,  and  when  the 
brilliant  reception  of  Pocahontas  in  England  gave 
him  the  motive  to  invent  it.  It  is  claimed,  in 
addition,  that  the  different  accounts  given  by  Cap- 
tain Smith  of  the  incidents  of  his  captivity  by  the 
Indians  are  inconsistent,  and  show  him  to  be 
unworthy  of  belief. 

If  these  positions  are  maintained,  the  veracity 
of  Captain  Smith  may  well  be  doubted,  not  only 
as  to  his  statements  in  regard  to  Pocahontas,  but 
as  to  every  transaction  of  which  he  has  written ; 
and  as  the  early  history  of  Virginia  is  drawn 
largely  from  his  "Generall  Historie,"  which  is 
filled  in  great  part  with  his  cx|>eriences,  related 
by  him-^elf,  it  will  require  that  this  early  history 
be  rewritten,  and  upon  other  authorities.  The 
discussion  therefore  is  important ;  and  while  I  am 
aware  that  I  cannot  do  it  justice,  yet  I  trust  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  endeavoring  to  contribute  some- 
what towards  the  rescue  of  the  fair  name  of  Cap- 
tain Smith  from  the  imminent  peril  which  threat- 
ens it. 

The  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  for  more  than 
eight  years  Captain  Smith  and  his  cotcmporaries 
failed  to  mention  this  rescue,  although  seVcral  pub- 
lications were  made  which  might  well  have  given 
it,  would  certainly  raise  a  grave  suspicion  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  subsequent  statement ;  but  it  would 
only  be  a  painful  suspicion ;  it  would  not  amount 
to  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  the  account  given  in 
all  its  details,  for  the  first  time,  as  it  is  said,  in  the 
"  Generall  Historie"  in  1624.  If,  however,  the 
absence  of  all  allusions  to  the  incident  in  the  earlier 
publications  can  be  explained,  then  the  argument 
of  Mr.  Deane  falls  to  the  ground.  But  if  it  should 
be  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  theabsenceof  this  incident  in  the  earlier 
publications,  still  it  must  be  accepted  as  true,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  statement  of  Smith  concern- 
ing it  was  made  under  circumstances  which 
enabled  the  persons  who  must  have  been  cognizant 
of  the  facts  to  have  contradicted  it,  and  that  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  contradiction  was  ever 
made ;  but  evidence  that  the  statement  was  admitted 
by  them  to  be  true. 

The  great  strength  of  Mr.  Deanc's  argument, 
as  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Adams,  consists  in  the 
silence  of  Smith's  letter  in  1608  (the  tract  now 
usually  known  as  the  "True  Relation"),  and  of 
Wingfield's  "  Discourse  of  Virginia,"  of  the  same, 
or  somewhat  later  date,  as  to  this  incident. 


The  absence  of  all  allusion  to  his  rescue  in 
Smith's  letter,  which  gives  many  incidents  of  his 
captivity,  must  of  necessity  be  the  most  serious 
ground  of  doubt  as  to  his  subsequent  statement 
concerning  it ;  that  Wingfield  should  have  omitted 
it  could  not  be  so  surprising.  I  will  therefore  attack 
the  strongest  part  of  Mr.  Deane's  argument  first. 

The  first  thing  which  Mr.  Deane  is  required  to 
do  in  support  of  his  argument  is  to  establish  the 
facts  from  which  he  argues ;  and  strange  to  say,  be 
has  utterly  failed  to  establish  the  most  important 
fact  asserted  by  him  ;  to  wit :  that  Smith  did  not 
mention  his  rescue  in  the  letter  referred  to.  Thai 
letter  has  never  been  published  in  full;  and  this  fact 
Mr.  Deane  himself  states  in  his  introduction  to  his 
republication  of  it.    It  was  first  published  in  160S. 
by  some  one  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it  and  signed 
only  his  initials,  I.  H.    In  this  preface,  after  giving 
some  account  of  the  manuscript  andstating  who  was 
its  author,  he  adds  :  "Somewhat  more  was  by  nun 
written  which  being  as  I  thought  (  fit  to  be  private), 
I  I  would  not  adventure  to  make  it  publicke." 
What  was  thus  left  out  has  never  been  known  to 
the  public ;  but  until  Mr.  Deane  shall  have  pro- 
duced it,  he  cannot  say  that  the  letter  contains  no 
allusion  to  Smith's  rescue.    It  will  not  do  to  assert 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  this  incident  should 
have  been  considered  "fit  to  be  private."  What 
circumstances  surrounded  the  publication  of  the 
letter,  and  what  determined  the  editor  to  leave  out 
any  part  of  it  in  the  publication,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  now  to  tell.    The  fact  that  some  part 
of  it  was  left  out  is  undoubted,  and  what  was  so  left 
out  cannot  now  be  known.    This  alone  renders  it 
impossible  for  Mr.  Deane  to  prove  his  assertion, 
that  the  letter  contained  no  account  of  Smith  s 
rescue  by  Pocahontas,  and  until  he  establishes  this, 
his  first  premise,  he  cannot  be  permitted  to  argue 
from  it  that  Smith's  subsequent  publication  was 
false.    But  had  Smith  made  no  allusion  to  his 
rescue  in  this  letter,  there  are  reasons,  which  will 
occur  to  any  reader  of  the  history,  why  he  should 
have  omitted  it.    Before  the  arrival  of  the  ships  at 
Jamestown  which  brought  the  Colony,  he  was 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  plotting  to  make  himself 
King  in  Virginia,  upon  their  arrival  (see  "  Generall 
Historie,"  Richmond  edition  of  181 9,  from  Lon 
don  edition  of  1627  book,  i.,  p.  152,  and  Purcha's 
"  Pilgrims,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  1688.^1    The  charge  was 
shown  to  be  false,  however,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  be  sworn  as  one  of  the  Council.    Still  his  ene 
mies  never  seem  to  have  forgotten  it,  and  we  fir' I 
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that  when  lie  returned  to  England  in  1609  under 
charges,  one  of  them  was,  that  "  he  would  have 
made  himself  King  by  marrying  Pocahontas,  Pow- 
hatan'sdaughter.'*  (See  Purcha's  «'  Pilgrims,"  vol. 
iv.,p.  1 731,  where  the  statement  is  taken  from  the 
Oxford  tract  of  161 2,  and  Richard  Potts  is  given 
as  authority. )  That  Pocahontas  was  greatly  attached 
to  Captain  Smith,  all  accounts  agree.    The  writer 
just  quoted,  in  defending  Smith  from  the  charge, 
says:  "Very  oft  she  came  to  our  fort  with  whatshe 
could  get  for  Captain  Smith,  that  ever  loved  and 
used  all  the  country  well,  but  her  especially  he 
ever  much  respected,  and  she  so  well  requited  it, 
that  when  her  father  intended  to  have  surprised 
him,  she  by  stealth  in  the  dark  night  came  through 
the  wild  woods  and  told  him  of  it.    If  he  would, 
he  might  have  married  her."    It  was  also  stated  by 
Ralph  Hamor,  that  "  though  she  had  been  many 
times  a  preserver  of  him  (Captain  Smith)  and  the 
whole  colony,  yet,  till  this  accident  (her  capture 
in  1612  )  she  was  never  seen  at  Jamestown  since  his 
departure."  (Smith's  "  Generall  Historic,"  fourth 
book,  p.  18.)    It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  she 
only  married  Rolfe  after  being  persuaded  of  Smith's 
death.    If  the  rescue  of  Smith  happened  as  he  re- 
lated it,  Pocahontas  must  have  conceived  a  great 
attachment  for  him  at  that  time,  and  it  might  well 
be  that  Smith  thought  it  more  prudent  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  matter,  while  he  was  under  suspicion 
of  plotting  to  make  himself  King  of  Virginia.  If 
this  were  so,  the  motive  would  continue  to  exist 
so  long  as  Smith  desired  employment  in  Virginia 
and  Pocahontas  remained  unmarried,  which  we 
know  was  for  several  years  afterwards.  Another 
reason  might  be  suggested  also  why  Smith  did  not 
mention  his  rescue  on  his  return  from  captivity. 
During  that  captivity  he  managed  to  impress  the 
Indians  with  such  admiration  and  fear  of  him,  that 
they  sent  him  home  with  a  guard  of  honor.  Smith 
was  anxious  to  impress  the  colonists  with  the  idea 
that  he  could  control  the  Indians  better  than  any 
one  else,  as  his  wri tings  show,  and  he  therefore  had 
a  motive  for  concealing  the  fact  that  he  came  near 
losing  his  life  at  the  hands  of  their  great  King ;  and 
this  motive  might  not  only  have  prevented  his 
talking  of  the  rescue  in  Jamestown,  but  of  writing 
concerning  it  to  England. 

The  silence  of  Wingfield  in  reference  to  this 
matter  would  not  be  surprising,  had  it  been  well 
known  at  the  time  he  wrote.  He  and  Smith  were 
enemies,  and  at  Smith's  instance  he  had  been  de- 


posed from  the  Presidency  of  the  Colony  and  sent 
a  prisoner  to  England.  It  could  not  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  he  would  give  any  incident  in 
Smith's  life  in  the  Colony  which  would  in  any 
way  redound  to  his  credit  or  add  to  his  fame. 
Accordingly,  we  find  him  giving  an  exceedingly 
short  account  of  his  captivity,  and  mentioning 
nothing  of  those  acts  by  which  he  managed  to 
win  the  admiration  and  excite  the  fears  of  the 
savages,  and  thus  lead  captive  his  captors.  His 
whole  account  of  Smith's  experiences  with  Pow- 
hatan is  contained  in  these  words:  "At  last  he 
brought  him  to  the  great  Powhatan  (of  whom 
before  we  had  no  knowledge )  who  sent  him  home 
to  our  townc  the  viiith  of  January."  That  the 
rescue  was  left  out  of  such  a  condensed  narrative 
as  this,  had  it  been  by  a  friendly  hand,  should  not 
even  excite  a  suspicion,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
taken  as  good  ground  for  disbelieving  Smith's 
account  of  it.  It  will  be  observed  that  Wingfield 
notes  nothing  of  the  famous  stay  of  Smith  with 
Powhatan,  embracing  several  days,  except  its  be- 
ginning and  ending,  yet  these  days  were  full  of 
incidents  which  proved  of  great  importance  to 
the  Colony.  The  next  publication  in  order  of 
time  which  related  to  the  Virginia  Colony,  was 
the  Oxford  tract  which  appeared  in  161 2,  entitled 
*'  A  Map  of  Virginia,  with  a  Description  of  the 
Country,  the  Commodities,  People,  Government, 
and  Religion.  Written  by  Captainc  Smith,  some- 
times Governour  of  the  Country,  Whereunto  is 
Annexed  the  Proceedings  of  those  Colonies,  &c, 
by  W.  S."  The  first  part  of  the  tract  was  written 
by  Captain  Smith  in  1608,  and  sent  to  England 
by  Captain  Newport;  with  Smith's  letter  to  the 
"Treasurer  and  Councill  of  Virginia."  (See 
"Generall  Historie,"  second  book,  p.  aoo).  It  is  a 
description  of  the  country  and  some  account  of 
the  Indians,  but  it  does  not  pretend  to  give  a 
history  of  the  Colony  or  of  Smith  while  connected 
with  it,  and  therefore  the  absence  from  it  of  allu- 
sion to  Smith's  rescue  is  not  at  all  surprising.  It 
would  have  been  very  remarkable  had  it  con- 
tained any  reference  to  it.  The  second  part  of 
the  tract  was  not  written  by  Smith  nor  collected 
from  his  writings.  It  is  a  compilation  by  Thomas 
Potts,  revised  by  Dr.  William  Simons,  from  the 
writings  of  several  colonists,  whose  names  are 
given  ;  but  as  their  entire  writings  are  not  given,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  the  story  of  Smith's  rescue 
was  not  mentioned  by  these  writers,  or  some  one 
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•  •I  litem.  I  In1  tr*i<  t,  however,  gives  no  detailed 
w.M.iiiil  of  Hinilh's  stay  with  Powhatan,  nor, 
Indeed,  of  hi*  captivity,  and  makes  so  short  a  re- 
ferent r  toil  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  not 
finding  thu  Incident  related.  Were  it  true,  how- 
ever, Hint  the  writers  of  this  part  of  the  Oxford  tract 
knew  nothing  of  Smith's  rescue,  or  knowing  it 
concealed  it,  it  should  l>e  remembered  that  at  the 
date  of  its  publication,  1612,  Pocahontas  was  not 
married  to  Hol(»,  and  the  motive  suggested  for 
not  publishing  Smith's  rescue  to  the  English 
public  xtill  existed.  After  her  marriage  in  161 3 
this  motive  ceased  to  exist,  and  curiously  enough, 
we  find  the  next  publication  by  Smith  relates  the 
incident.  Mr.  Adams  mentions  as  the  next  work 
on  Virginia,  the  "  Historic  of  Travailc  into  Vir- 
ginia," by  William  Strachcy,  who  resided  in  the 
Colony  two  years,  having  arrived  in  1610.  This 
author  published  in  1615,  from  notes  taken  while 
in  Virginia,  written  out  doubtless  after  his  return 
to  England.  He  gives  some  account  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Indians,  and  of  what  he  saw  ;  but  he 
does  not  pretend  to  give  any  history  of  Smith's 
adventures  with  the  Indians.  He  did  not  see 
Pocahontas,  as  she  never  came  to  Jamestown  after 
Smith  left  in  1609,  till  she  was  captured  in  161  a, 
after  Strachey  had  left  for  England.  The  silence 
of  this  writer,  therefore,  proves  nothing. 

The  volume  of  Ralph  Hamor,  published  in 
1615,  is  the  next  on  Virginia  affairs.  This  writer 
also  arrived  after  Smith  had  left  the  Colony,  and 
he  only  gives  an  account  of  what  occurred  while 
he  himself  resided  in  Virginia.  Of  course  he  said 
nothing  about  the  rescue  of  Smith,  which  oc- 
curred before  his  arrival.  If  the  silence  of  Wing- 
field,  of  the  Oxford  tract,  of  Strachey,  and  of 
Hamor  as  to  the  rescue  shows  that  it  never  oc- 
curred, it  would  equally  disprove  other  incidents 
of  Smith's  captivity,  narrated  in  the  "  True  Rela- 
tion," for  not  one  of  these  authorities  gives  the 
incidents  there  related. 

The  next  author  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams  is 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Purchas,  who  published  the  third 
edition  of  his  "Pilgrimage"  in  1617.  and  in  it 
says  nothing  of  Smith's  rescue,  though  writing 
concerning  Virginia.  He  never  was  in  Virginia, 
but  enjoyed  considerable  advantages  in  preparing 
his  work.  Mr.  Adams  reminds  us  that  this  edition 
of  the  "  Pilgrimage"  was  published  just  at  the 
time  when  Pocahontas  was  in  high  favor  at  the 
English  court,  and  after  Purchas  had  met  with 


her  and  Rolfe ;  and  he  argues  that  his  silence  is  a 
very  pertinent  fact  in  considering  the  testimony 
on  this  subject.  I  admit  the  importance  of  the 
testimony  of  Purchas,  and  will  hereafter  show 
that  he  is  the  last  man  Mr.  Adams  should  have 
called  to  the  witness-stand.  I  need  only  say  now 
that  this  book  was  first  published  in  1613,  and  had 
run  through  two  editions  before  Pocahontas  arrived 
in  England.  It  follows  the  Oxford  tract  in  the 
historical  notice  of  Virginia,  and  does  not  enter 
into  details  about  the  captivity  of  Smith.  Iu 
silence,  therefore,  proves  nothing  more  than  the 
silence  of  the  Oxford  tract.  I  have  thus  gone 
over  all  the  books  preceding  the  "Generall  His- 
toric," relied  on  to  discredit  Smith's  account  in 
that  book,  and  have  shown  that  they  come  far  short 
of  the  task. 

I  will  now  notice  the  alleged  inconsistencies  in 
the  various  accounts  given  by  Smith  of  his  cap- 
tivity, as  these  arc  greatly  relied  on  to  discredit 
him. 

And  first  in  order  should  be  noticed  the  account 
of  his  capture,  and  what  led  to  it.  In  the  "  True 
Relation"  Smith  says  he  left  the  barge  in  which 
he  went  up  the  Chickahominy  River,  when  it 
could  go  no  further,  with  all  of  the  men  who  ac- 
companied him,  except  two  Englishmen  and  two 
Indians,  with  whom  he  went  up  higher  in  a  canoe  ; 
and  going  ashore  with  an  Indian,  he  was  surprised 
by  some  two  hundred  savages,  who  took  him  pri- 
soner, after  he  had  defended  himself  as  best  he 
could,  using  the  Indian  as  a  shield  ;  and  that  be 
found  afterward  that  the  two  Englishmen  left  with 
the  canoe  had  been  killed  ( Robinson  and  Emery). 

In  the  publication  of  1622,  entitled  "New 
England  Trials,"  Smith,  in  referring  to  his  cap 
ture,  says:  "  It  is  true,  in  our  greatest  extremities 
they  shot  me,  slew  three  of  my  men,  and  by  the 
folly  of  them  that  fled  took  one  prisoner."  Both 
Mr.  Deanc  and  Mr.  Adams  are  severe  in  their 
criticisms  upon  Smith  for  charging  his  comrades, 
who  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  adventure,  with 
cowardice  ;  men  who  had  been  dead  for  yean, 
and  with  reference  to  whom  he  had  not  suggested 
improjier  conduct  in  his  first  and  cotemporaneous 
account.  Mr.  Adams  pronounces  the  latter  state 
ment  "mendacious,"  and  "creditable  neither  tu 
Smith's  veracity  nor  to  his  sense  of  honor." 
had  been  well  had  these  harsh 
the  different  accounts 
ing  such  hard  words. 
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At  the  time  Smith  wrote  his  "  True  Relation" 
he  did  not  say,  and  probably  did  not  know,  what 
happened  at  the  barge,  after  he  left  it  to  go  up 
higher  in  the  canoe.  In  the  "  Generall  Historie," 
book  iii.,  page  157,  he  says  of  those  left  at  the 
barge  :  "  But  he  was  not  long  absent,  but  his  men 
went  ashore,  whose  want  of  government  gave 
both  occasion  and  opportunity  to  the  salvages  to 
surprise  one  George  Cassen,  whom  they  slew,  and 
much  failed  not  to  have  cut  off  the  boat  and  all 
the  rest;"  and  on  page  158  he  says:  "  The  sal- 
vages having  drawn  from  George  Cassen  whither 
Captain  Smith  was  gone,  prosecuting  that  oppor- 
tunity they  followed  him  with  300  bowmen." 

Now  it  would  seem  apparent,  even  to  a  careless 
reader,  that  when  Smith  said,  "by  the  folly  of 
them  that  fled,  took  one  prisoner,"  he  was  refer- 
ring not  to  the  poor  fellows  who  lost  their  lives  at 
the  canoe  without  having  left  it,  but  to  those  he 
had  left  with  the  barge,  under  orders  not  to  go 
ashore,  who  disobeyed  his  orders,  and  "whose 
want  of  government  gave  both  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity to  the  salvages  to  surprise  one  George  Cas- 
sen," from  whom  the  Indians  learned  the  where- 
abouts of  Smith,  and  following  "in  divisions, 
searching  the  turnings  of  the  river,  found  Robin- 
son and  Emery  by  the  fireside,  those  they  shot 
full  of  arrows,  and  slew,"  and  then  took  Smith 
prisoner.  ("  Generall  Historie,"  book  iii.,  page 
158-) 

This  statement,  published  in  1624,  is  conclusive 
that  Smith,  in  1622,  referred  to  the  men  at  the 
barge,  and  not  to  Robinson  and  Emery,  when  he 
spoke  of  14  the  folly  of  them  that  fled,"  and  that 
the  expression  in  the  "Generall  Historie," 
**  want  of  government,"  refers  to  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Adams  gives,  in  parallel  columns,  the 
narratives  of  Smith's  captivity  taken  from  the 
"True  Relation"  and  from  the  "Generall  His- 
toric," and  has  noted  wherein  he  discovers  incon- 
sistencies. I  will  notice  these  passages  in  the 
order  Mr.  Adams  gives  them.  According  to  the 
"True  Relation,"  Smith  thus  describes  what  hap- 
pened soon  after  his  capture:  "At  each  place,  I 
expected  where  they  would  execute  me ;  yet  they 
used  me  with  what  kindness  they  could."  As 
inconsistent  with  this,  Mr.  Adams  notes  this  pas- 
sage from  the  "Generall  Historie:"  "Notwith- 
standing, within  an  houre  after,  they  tied  him  to 
a  tree,  and  as  many  as  could  stand  about  him  pre- 


pared to  shoot  him."  Smith,  however,  adds,  im- 
mediately; "but  the  King  holding  up  the  com- 
pass (which  Smith  had  given,  and  explained  to 
him)  in  his  hand,  they  all  laid  down  their  bowes 
and  arrowes,  and  in  a  triumphant  manner  led  him 
to  Orapakes  where  he  was  after  this  manner  kindly 
feasted  and  well  used."  I  cannot  see  any  contra- 
diction in  these  accounts,  and  it  really  seems  that 
an  unprejudiced  mind  would  not  pronounce  them 
inconsistent  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  the 
"  True  Relation,"  it  is  true,  he  does  not  give  the 
preparation  to  kill  him  which  is  given  in  the 
"Generall  Historie  ;"  but  the  expression,  "at  each 
place  I  expected  where  they  would  execute  me," 
is  fully  understood,  by  the  narration  in  the  "Gen- 
erall Historie"  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
of  them  to  put  him  to  death,  which  was  kindly 
prevented  by  their  King;  whose  kindness  was  in 
Smith's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  "True  Rela- 
tion." 

Mr.  Adams  discovers  a  direct  contradiction  be- 
tween the  statement  in  the  "True  Relation,"  that 
the  Indians  treated  Smith  with  kindness,  and  the 
statement  in  the  "Generall  Historie,"  that  during 
his  captivity  he  was  in  hourly  apprehension  of 
being  put  to  death.  A  more  careful  reading  of 
the  "True  Relation"  would  have  relieved  Mr. 
Adams  of  his  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  two 
statements.  Not  long  after  Smith's  capture,  an 
Indian  attempted  to  murder  him,  because  his  son 
had  been  killed  in  the  fight  preceding  the  capture  ; 
and  so  violent  was  this  Indian's  temper  that  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  Smith  to  another  kingdom  to 
save  him.  Afterwards  he  was  carried  to  Tapa- 
hanocke,  to  see  if  he  could  be  identified  as  the 
man  who  had  the  year  before  killed  some  Indians 
there ;  the  very  feasting  they  gave  Smith  excited 
his  fears,  as  he  had  learnt  somewhat  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  thought  they  were  fattening  him  as  a 
preparation  for  his  execution.  All  this  is  told 
in  the  "  True  Relation ;"  and  yet  Mr.  Adams 
thinks  it  very  strange  that  Smith  should  afterwards 
say  he  was  under  continual  apprehension  of  death. 
The  next  passage  from  the  "True  Relation"  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Adams,  is  in  these  words:  "More 
venison  than  the  men  could  devour  I  had  ;"  and 
in  the  "Generall  Historie"  it  is  said,  "more 
bread  and  venison  was  brought  him  than  would 
have  served  twentie  men."  This  last  is  pro- 
nounced an  exaggeration  of  the  first.  Perhaps  it 
is;  but  it  is  not  contradictory  of  it.    It  might 
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have  been  "more  than  ten  men  could  devour," 
and  also  at  the  same  time  "  more  than  would  have 
served  twentie  men."  In  using  the  first  expres- 
sion the  idea  in  Smith's  mind  was  that  it  was  more 
than  ten  men  could  devour,  had  they  tried  to  do 
so;  while  in  the  last  expression  he  is  thinking  of 
what  would  have  been  a  proper  meal  for  twenty 
men,  eating  as  they  should  have  eaten  ;  and  hence 
he  says,  "  more  than  would  have  served  twentie 
men."  Besides,  in  the  first  account  he  mentioned 
only  the  venison,  and  says  that  was  more  than  ten 
men  could  devour ;  while  in  the  last  account  he 
mentioned  the  bread  and  venison,  and  says  they 
were  more  than  would  have  served  "twentie 
men."  It  appears  from  both  of  his  accounts 
that  they  were  profuse  in  the  bread  they  gave 
him  to  eat,  and  it  was  very  natural  and  proper  for 
him,  when  speaking  of  the  bread  and  venison 
together,  to  describe  them  as  sufficient  for  twice 
as  many  men  as  the  venison  alone  would  have 
served. 

Mr.  Adams  finds  fault  also  with  the  statement 
in  the  "Generall  Historie,"  that  before  they  so 
feasted  him  they  conducted  him  "  to  a  long  house 
where  thirtie  or  fortie  tall  fellows  did  guard  him;" 
while  in  the  "True  Relation  "  it  is  said,  after 
describing  the  feasting,  "  my  gowne  points  and 
gaiters,  my  compass  and  a  tablet,  they  gave  me 
again,  though  eight  ordinarily  guarded  me,  I  wanted 
not,  what  they  could  devise  to  content  me." 
Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments. The  guard  of  thirty  or  forty  was  first  put 
around  the  long  house  in  which  he  was  confined, 
but  afterwards,  on  becoming  more  familiar  with 
and  liking  him,  they  gave  him  back  the  articles 
they  had  taken  from  him,  and  put  eight  ordinarily 
to  guard  him. 

The  expression  in  the  "True  Relation"  by 
Smith  in  reference  to  his  asking  the  King  who  had 
taken  him,  to  carry  him  to  Powhatan  the  Emperor ; 
"to  him  I  told  him  I  must  go,  and  so  return  to 
Paspahegh  "  (Jamestown),  is  criticised  by  Mr. 
Adams.  He  interprets  it  to  mean  that  Smith 
ordered  Opechankanough,  the  King,  to  carry  him 
to  Powhatan,  and  that  Smith  knew  at  that  time, 
before  he  had  seen  Powhatan,  that  he  would  send 
him  to  Jamestown,  while  in  the  account  in  the 
"  Generall  Historie,"  he  says  he  was  constantly 
expecting  to  be  put  to  death  throughout  his  long 
imprisonment.  The  expression  may  as  well  mean 
that  he  asked  to  be  carried  to  Powhatan,  saying  he 
would  doubtless  release  him.    Being  the  Emperor, 


whom  the  Kings  obeyed,  Powhatan  seems  to  have 
been  the  proper  person  to  have  ordered  his  release, 
if  it  was  to  be  granted  him  ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  Smith,  after  being  marched  backwards  and 
forwards  about  the  country  as  he  was,  should  have 
demanded  to  be  carried  to  the  chief  authority  to 
get  his  release,  and  instead  of  a  request  he  might 
have  well  demanded  it,  as  he  had  become  the  object 
of  fear  to  the  Indians,  and  ever  managed  them  by 
his  boldness. 

The  next  passages  compared  are  those  which 
have  really  given  rise  to  this  discussion ;  they  relate 
to  the  occurrences  in  the  presence  of  Powhatan,  the 
Indian  Emperor.   In  the  "  True  Relation,"  Smith 
says  of  his  first  interview  with  Powhatan,  "  Hec 
kindly  welcomed  me  with  good  words  and  great 
platters  of  sundrie  victuals,  assuring  me  his  friend- 
ship, and  my  liberty  within  foure  dayes,  hee  much 
delighted  in  0|>echancanough's  relation  of  what  I 
had  described  to  him,  and  oft  examined  me  upon 
the  same.    Hee  asked  mec  the  cause  of  our  com- 
ing, &c."    In  the  "Generall  Historie,"  after  de- 
scribing the  entrance  before  Powhatan,  Smith  says: 
"  Having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbarous 
manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was  held, 
but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were 
brought  before  Powhatan,  then  as  many  as  could 
layd  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  thera,  and 
thereon  laid  his  head,  and  being  ready  with  their 
clubs,  to  beate  out  his  braines,  Pocahontas  the 
king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could 
prcvaile,  got  his  head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her 
owne  upon  his  to  save  him  from  death,  whereat  the 
Emperor  was  contented  he  should  live  to  make 
him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads  and  copper, 
&c." 

Note. — The  pressure  of  other  valuable  contri- 
butions upon  our  space  this  month  has  compelled 
us  to  divide  the  above  capital  paper.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  our  hearty  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Henry's  aim,  and  our  conviction  that  he  has 
shown  himself  an  able  advocate,  and  a  worthy 
champion  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  Princess 
Pocahontas.  We  have  never  doubted  the  verit) 
of  the  romantic  episode  in  dispute.  While  not 
doubting  the  good  intentions  of  the  parchment 
minded  critics  who  are  perpetually  seeking  to  dis- 
prove everything  in  history  but  the  dry  details — to 
reduce  history  to  the  condition  of  a  naked  dried-up 
skeleton,  we  cannot  sympathize  with  or  admire  their 
worse  than  waste  of  time. 
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MODEL  OF  A  STEAM  SCOW  AND  RAILROAD  CAR,  ATTRIBUTED  TO 

JOHN  FITCH. 

Bv  Chaki.es  Whittlesey. 


Side  View  ok  Model 

The  late  Colonel  James  Kilbourn,  of  Worth- 
ington, Ohio,  near  Columbus,  married  Lucy,  the 
only  daughter  of  John  Fitch.  He  came  with  his 
wife  to  Worthington  in  1803,  was  a  surveyor  of 
public  lands,  and  member  of  Congress  in  181 3. 
He  died,  at  a  ripe  old  age,  in  1848.  After  his 
death,  about  the  year  1850,  the  model  which  I  am 
about  to  describe  wa<#  found  in  the  attic  of  his 
house  at  Worthington.  During  his  later  years 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him,  at  Colum- 
bus, in  regard  to  the  inventions  of  Fitch,  in  which 
no  reference  was  made  to  this  model. 

The  late  Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Whiting,  of  Columbus, 
was  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Kilbourn.  She  had 
possession  of  the  machine  in  1852,  where  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  made  a  draw- 
ing, on  a  large  scale,  which  Mr.  Pillsbury,  a  civil 
engineer,  of  Cleveland,  reduced  to  one-quarter 
linear.     His  draft  is  given  above. 

Vol.  IV.—  34 


. — (Sec  the  next  page.) 

Mrs.  Whiting  had  seen  the  original  among  the 
lumber  of  the  attic,  when  she  was  quite  a  young 
girl,  and  thought  it  must  have  been  there  nearly 
or  quite  as  long  as  the  family  lived  in  Worthing- 
ton, probably  since  1S03.  Before  I  had  perfected 
the  study  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  mechanism, 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Colonel  Kilbourn  took 
it  to  St.  Louis,  in  order  to  place  it  in  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute  of  that  city.  I  did  not  get  a 
clear  idea  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  cylin- 
der (Fig.  2)  and  cut-off,  which  is  within  the 
steam  chest ;  but  give  them  provisionally,  not 
having  had  an  opportunity  to  j>erfect  it. 

John  Fitch,  in  his  autobiography  and  in  his 
letters,  dwelt  with  emphasis  and  frequency  upon  a 
mode  of  letting  off  the  escape  steam,  so  as  lo  save 
friction  or  pressure  against  the  atmosphere.  In 
this  cylinder  and  its  arrangements  I  thought  I 
saw  the  plan  upon  which  he  laid  so  much  stress. 
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The  wheels  D  D  are  of  wood,  with  a  flange 
like  the  modern  car-weels ;  to  rest  on  rails  R  R. 
F  F,  a  scow  boat  twenty-six  inches  long  resting 
on  the  wheels.  A,  end  view  of  a  copper  boiler, 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  laid  across  the  scow.  «, 
the  flue  and  furnace ;  b,  chimney ;  c,  connection 
pipe;  d,  escape  pipe;  C,  wooden  wheel,  with 
buckets  or  paddles,  h  h,  on  the  periphery.  B,  a 
drum  over  which  passes  the  band  c  c,  connecting 
with  the  wheels  D  E,  an  upright  cylinder  and 
steam  chest  combined,  represented  imperfectly 
in  Fig.  2,  producing  a  crank  motion,  attached  to 
the  shaft  /.  This  cylinder  is  of  brass,  neatly 
turned,  six  inches  in  length,  the  whole  intended 
as  a  working  model,  to  be  moved  by  steam.  No 
one  not  a  first  class  machinist  could  have  made 
so  finished  a  piece  of  work.  The  piston  is  at- 
tached to  a  cross-head  working  in  the  guides  of 
the  frame  ggg. 

There  are  stirrups  reaching  down  from  the 
cross-head  connecting  with  the  cranks  of  the 
shafts /.  As  a  locomotive,  the  wheel  C  would  be 
dispensed  with. 

Fitch's  engines  worked  with  equal  pressure  at 
each  end,  which  appears 
to  be  the  plan  of  this  one. 
The  valve  piston  b  b,  Fig- 
ure 2,  is  hollow,  carrying 
valves,  and  when  at  the 
bottom  allows  steam  to 
pass  in  at  the  same  end, 
under  the  working  piston 
a  a,  when  at  the  top  to 
pass  into  that  end  of  the 
cylinder  on  the  other  side 
of  the  same  piston -head. 
Whoever  has  the  model 
should  give  to  the  public 
full  drawings  and  sections 
of  this  ingenious  contriv- 
ance. It  was  probably  constructed  twenty-five 
years  before  a  railway  existed  in  the  United  States. 

I  visited  Bardstown,  Kentucky,  in  the  winter 
of  1842-43,  at  the  request  of  John  H.  Watson, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  of  Fitch's  heirs  in  Ohio,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  his  remains,  and  having 
them  removed  either  to  Philadelphia  or  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  wished  to  be  buried. 
I  soon  found  the  following  notice  in  the  Bari/s- 
town  Gazette,  August  13,  1842,  edited  by  J.  D. 
Nourse,  Esq. ; 

"  He  (Fitch)  died  in  this  village,  at  the  house 


Fig.  a. 

StcrioN  of  Cylinder. 


(tavern)  of  Alexander  McCoun,  and  was  buried 
by  his  landlord  in  the  town  graveyard.  Mr. 
McCoun  is  dead,  and  there  is  no  one  living  here 
now  who  can  point  out  the  exact  spot  where  Fitch 
was  buried.  Judge  Rowan  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  one  of  the  executors  of  Fitch.  He  resided 
here  two  years,  preparing  a  model  of  his  great  in- 
vention. Before  he  had  completed  it  his  health 
was  broken  by  a  disorder  of  the  bowels;  and  his 
mind,  so  long  and  so  intensely  fixed  upon  a  single 
subject,  was  probably  considerably  impaired.  The 
evening  before  his  death  he  requested  his  attend- 
ant, Mr.  Cokendolfer,  who  is  now  dead,  to  hand 
him  a  box  of  pills  which  lay  on  the  table  in  his 
room.  He  dissolved  the  pills  in  a  glass  of  wine 
and  drank  it  off.  His  landlady  (Mrs.  McCoun, 
still  living)  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  so  many. 
He  replied,  '  I  have  taken  them  to  help  me  home 
to  my  God.'    He  died  the  next  morning." 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  place  of  his  burial 
was  identified ;  and  when  it  was,  the  authorities 
of  Bardstown  objected  to  the  removal.  Four  per 
sons  were  then  living  who  had  seen  Fitch  and  his 
model  boat.  Among  them  were,  Mrs.  Susan  Polly, 
and  Mrs.  Esther  Florence,  daughters  of  Alexander 
McCoun,  at  whose  house  he  died,  in  1798. 

By  digging  in  the  Bardstown  graveyard,  accord- 
ing to  their  suggestions,  a  long  coffin,  made  of 
cherry,  was  found,  over  which  all  appearances  of 
a  grave  had  disappeared.  The  cemetery  was  then 
in  a  neglected  state,  the  fences  down,  and  the 
grounds  an  open  common.  A  cattle-path  ran 
across  the  place  of  his  interment.  Several  persons 
were  present,  including  Mr.  Nourse  and  Mrs. 
Polly,  all  of  whom  were  satisfied  we  had  found 
his  grave.  A  cedar  post  was  planted  by  us  at  the 
head  of  the  coffin. 

The  following  are  their  statements,  with  those 
of  Judge  Rowan,  Mr.  Weller,  and  Mr.  Howell: 

"  Louisvilli*,  December  26,  184a. 
"Chas.  Whittlesey,  Esq: 

"I  knew  John  Fitch  at  Bardstown  well.  He 
was  a  tall  man,  of  good  personal  appearance;  of 
high  mathematical  talents,  and  this  was  the  pect: 
liarity  of  his  mind — He  was  not,  in  general, 
social ;  but  to  persons  of  intelligence  who  could 
comprehend  his  views,  he  was  an  interesting  com- 
panion. The  steamboat  project  occupied  his  mind 
continually,  and  he  has  often  foretold  to  me  the 
great  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  Western  world, 
which,  he  said,  'would  becorne  the  centre  of  the 
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Union,  and  the  Atlantic  States  the  suburbs.' 
Fitch  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity ;  whatever  he 
advanced  was  under  a  full  and  honest  conviction. 
He  was  remarkable  for  this,  and  never  asserted  as 
true  what  he  did  not  firmly  believe  to  be  so.  I 
was  convinced,  from  his  statements,  explanations, 
and  papers,  that  he  was  the  real  inventor  of  steam- 
boats. A  large  bundle  of  papers  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  this  matter  were  left  with  me,  and  last 
summer  they  were  all  burnt  in  my  house  at  Bards- 
town. 

"I  cannot  tell  the  spot  of  his  burial,  and  doubt 
whether  there  is  any  person  living  who  can.  Mr. 
Fitch  had  two  small  models  of  his  boat,  one  with 
paddles  or  oars,  and  the  other,  I  think,  with  a 
wheel,  and  probably  behind;  but  I  cannot  now 
state  with  certainty  in  regard  to  the  wheel. 

"John  Rowan." 

"  Frankfort,  January  9,  1843. 
"  Chas.  Whittlesey,  Esq.  : 

"  I  knew  John  Fitch  well  at  Bardstown.  He 
worked  in  my  father's  shop  in  constructing  a  small 
model  for  a  steamboat  and  engine.  His  model 
was  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  had  wheels  at 
the  side,  according  to  the  best  of  my  recollection, 
and  not  paddles.  His  model  was,  I  presume,  at 
the  house  of  Alexander  McCoun,  burnt  in  1805. 
Mr.  A.  Graham  st  ites  that  the  model  had  'wheels 
at  the  side,  with  paddles.'       D.  S.  Howell." 

Identity  of  Mr.  Eitch's  grave,  by  Mrs.  Susan 
Polly,  of  Bardstown,  December  26,  1842  : 

*'  I  remember  Mr.  Fitch,  and  saw  him  buried, 
when  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  He  was  buried 
in  the  corner  (northeast)  next  to  McLean's  daugh- 
ter, who  was  burnt  to  death.  My  father,  Alex- 
ander McCoun,  had  charge  of  the  burving- 
ground,  and  would  not  suffer  anyone  to  be  buried 
near  him  on  the  south  side ;  he  intended  to  be 
buried  there  himself,  next  to  Fitch." 

Esther  Florence,  another  daughter  of  McCoun  : 

"  My  father  has  often  told  me  where  Fitch  was 
buried.  It  was  in  the  corner,  near  McMicken's 
grave,  which  was  walled  with  brick,  and  next  to 
McLean's  daughter,  who  was  burnt  to  death,  and 
lias  a  marble  slab  over  her.  There  are  no  graves 
near  Mr.  Fitch  on  the  south." 

Mr.  Weller's  statement : 

"I  made  Mr.  Fitch's  coffin.  It  is  of  cherry, 
and  fastened  with  screws.  It  was  long,  for  he  was 
a  tall  man." 
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Quite  a  number  of  prominent  gentlemen  in 
Kentucky  took  an  interest  in  his  memory,  espe- 
cially the  late  Robert  Wickliffe. 

The  subject  of  a  monument  had  been  brought 
before  the  Legislature  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  in  1828. 
At  his  request,  I  again  brought  the  attention  of 
the  Legislature  to  the  subject,  in  a  memorial,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Graves,  formerly  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  that  State,  and  then  in  the  Legislature, 
representing  the  Louisville  district.  The  heirs  of 
James  Ramsay,  also  an  inventor  in  reference  to 
steamboats,  were  residing  in  Kentucky,  and  of 
some  political  consideration.  Mr.  Graves  pre- 
sented the  petition  on  the  2d  of  March  (see  Jour- 
nal), but  declined  to  advocate  the  claims  of  Fitch. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Hutchins,  published  in  the  Documentary  History 
of  New  York,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Westcott,  con- 
necting Mr.  Fitch  with  the  experiment  on  Collect 
Pond,  in  1797  or  1798,  is  an  error  of  memory. 

Mr.  Fulton, whom  he  says  was  present,  was  then 
in  Europe.  If  Mr.  Fitch  was  there,  it  must  have 
been  temporarily,  while  on  his  journey  to  the  West, 
in  1796.  In  none  of  Mr.  Fitch's  writings  have  I 
seen  any  references  to  a  propelling  screw.  He  ex- 
perimented upon  wheels  and  paddles,  giving  his 
preference  to  the  latter  after  a  thorough  trial.  His 
last  model,  made  at  Bardstown,  in  1797,  had  a 
wheel  suspended  over  the  sides,  with  flats  or 
buckets,  like  Fulton's  first  boat,  the  Clermont. 
Fitch  had  made  an  engine  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1787,  by  the  help  of  Harry  Voight,  with  a  cylin- 
der twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which  propelled  his 
boat  six  miles  an  hour,  making  regular  trips  to 
Bordentown. 

In  1796  he  would  not,  after  making  and  using  a 
metal  cylinder,  have  experimented  on  a  boat  with 
a  -wooden  vacuum  cylinder,  and  an  engine  less  per- 
fect than  the  pumping  one  used  by  Watt  twenty 
years  previous.  The  work  of  his  Bardstown  mo- 
dels is  represented  to  be  like  that  of  the  one  here 
given,  neatly  finished,  and  capable  of  action. 
Doubtless  experiments  were  made  on  Collect  Pond 
at  or  about  the  time  given  by  Mr.  Hutchins ;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  it  was  the  work  of  Fitch. 
Between  his  return  from  Europe,  in  1793,  and  his 
journey  to  Kentucky,  in  1796,  he  spent  most  of 
his  time  at  his  old  home  in  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
too  poor  and  too  much  oppressed  to  make  any 
efforts  in  the  line  of  steamboats. 

He  had  all  this  time  full  faith  in  his  patents  of 
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1787  and  1790.  What  occupied  him  was  not  new- 
inventions,  but  the  means  of  putting  his  old  plans 
into  effective  use.  This  object,  the  absorbing  one 
of  his  life,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  through  lands 
which  he  had  located  in  Kentucky  in  1 781. 

On  his  arrival  there,  most  of  these  lands  were 
in  possession  of  squatters,  requiring  litigation  to 
settle  the  title.  Suits  were  commenced;  ^but  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1798,  little  progress  had 
been  made.  It  was  a  long  time  before  his  heirs, 
in  far-off  New  Kngland,  knew  of  his  decease,  and 
thus  the  estate  was  lost. 

The  most  reasonable  inference  in  regard  to  the 
Kilbourn  machine,  is  that  of  Wcstcott,  who  pre- 
sumes it  to  be  one  of  the  Bardstown  models,  that 
found  its  way  to  the  daughter  in  Ohio. 


Its  finished  style  and  the  structure  of  its  cylin- 
der, bear  the  stamp  of  Fitc  h's  exact  workmanship, 
and  correspond  with  his  invention.  Beyond  this, 
its  origin  is  unexplained. 

Wickliffe  had  selected  a  bluff  on  the  Ohio 
River,  at  one  of  his  plantations,  as  the  most  ftp- 
1  propriate  place  for  a  monument,  in  case  the  Stale 
of  Kentucky  had  decided  to  erect  one.  Nothing 
better  fulfils  the  favorite  wish  of  Fitch  than  this 
point,  which  is  in  view  from  a  stretch  of  several 
miles  of  river,  and  from  the  country  beyond  in 
Indiana.  Mr.  Watson's  intention  was,  that  his 
bones  should  be  laid  beside  the  remains  of  his 
friend  Godfrey,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrant.  I 
should  have  made  the  removal  in  1843,  had  the 
consent  of  the  Bardstown  people  been  obtained. 


MENAGE  AND  THE  MENAGIANA. 


By  William  Duane. 


Among  the  numerous  miscellanies  published  in 
France  under  the  name  of  Ana,  none  is  more 
esteemed  than  the  collection  entitled  the  "Mcna- 
giana,"  published  after  the  decease  of  Giles  Me- 
nage. It  was  compiled  from  notes  of  his  conver- 
sations by  some  industrious  French  Boswell,  whose 
name  has  not  been  preserved.  Many  editions  of 
the  work  have  appeared  in  France,  but  it  is  believed 
that  no  English  translation  of  it  exists.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  present  in  this  article  translations  of 
some  of  the  anecdotes  and  observations  contained 
in  the  "  Menagiana,"  after  a  brief  notice  of  the 
life  of  Menage. 

He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  August,  1613,  at 
the  city  of  Angers,  where  his  father  held  the  office 
of  king's  advocate.  From  his  youth  he  was  re- 
markable for  his  extraordinary  memory.  Every 
attention  was  bestowed  by  his  father  upon  his 
education.  In  dancing  and  music  he  made  no 
progress  ;  indeed,  he  was  so  deficient  in  the  latter 
that  he  could  not  turn  a  tunc.  When  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  the  same  year  to  the  bar  of 
Paris.  After  some  years  spent  in  this  profession, 
which  was  little  to  his  taste,  he  quitted  it,  and 
became  an  ecclesiastic,  receiving  some  benefices 
which  were  not  burdened  with  the  care  of  souls ; 


indeed,  the  receipt  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
this  source  seems  to  have  been  the  only  clerical 
work  to  which  he  was  expected  to  attend.  This 
change  of  calling  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of 
learned  leisure.  Having  selected  Paris  as  his  per- 
manent residence,  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  Cardinal  de  Reta.  Here  the  free- 
dom of  his  satirical  remarks  upon  some  of  those 
who  frequented  the  house  involved  him  in  quarrels 
and  in  a  few  years  led  to  his  removal  to  the  rlois 
ters  of  Notre  Dame,  where  he  held  receptions  for 
the  learned  on  Wednesday  evenings,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Mercurialts.  His  memory  was 
most  retentive,  and  from  this  great  storehouse  and 
the  resources  of  a  polished  mind.  Bayle  observes 
that  he  "could  say  a  thousand  good  things  in  a 
thousand  pleasing  ways."  His  opinionativc  an<l 
somewhat  overbearing  disposition  involved  him  in 
numerous  |>etty  quarrels. 

His  ecclesiastical  office  did  not,  in  his  opinion, 
unfit  him  for  gallant  attentions  to  the  fair  sex,  so 
far  as  compliments  were  concerned.  Among  those 
whom  he  most  admired  were  Madame  tafoyette 
and  Madame  Sevigne. 

His  pecuniary  position  was  now  very  comfort- 
able. Having  sold  his  paternal  estate,  he  pur 
chased  an  annuity  with  the  proceeds;  ft< 
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able  rent-charge  upon  two  abbeys  belonged  to 
him,  and  for  a  short  time  he  received  a  pension 
from  Louis  XIV. 

In  his  youth  he  had  failed  to  secure  admission 
to  the  Academy,  owing  to  a  satire  which  he  had 
published,  entitled  Requite  des  Dictionnaires,  and 
a  second  attempt  met  with  no  better  success. 

It  was  remarkable  that  in  his  latter  years  he 
experienced  considerable  loss  of  memory,  and 
afterwards  recovered  it :  this  he  has  recorded  in  a 
Latin  hymn  to  Mnemosyne. 

In  1650  he  published  an  "Etymological  Di< 
tionary  of  the  French  Language,"  giving  his 
views  as  to  the  derivation  of  words;  in  1685,  he 
produced  a  similar  work  upon  the  Italian  lan- 
guage, with  which  he  was  remarkably  well  ac- 
quainted. Many  satirical  works,  of  only  tempo- 
rary interest,  proceeded  from  his  pen.  His  poems 
comprised  pieces  in  four  languages,  Greek,  Latin, 
Italian,  and  French.  He  also  wrote  "  Annota- 
tions upon  the  Civil  I -aw."  The  "Menagiana" 
appeared  after  his  death  ;  the  successive  editions 
of  it  were  augmented  with  new  observations  and 
anerdotes.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1692,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  is  now  best  known 
by  the  "  Menagiana,"  from  the  pages  of  which 
the  following  have  been  translated  : 

Camus,  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  preaching  one 
day  at  Notre  Dame,  said,  before  he  commenced 
his  sermon:  "Gentlemen,  we  commend  to  your 
charity  a  young  lady  who  has  not  enough  to  make 
a  vow  of  poverty." 

A  Gascon,  who  was  on  bad  terms  with  his 
bishop,  took  an  oath  that  he  would  never  pray  to 
God  in  his  diocese.  As  he  was  crossing  a  river, 
the  boat  began  to  split  open,  and  the  boatman 
told  him  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  make  his  peace  with  God.  The  Gascon  said  to 
him,  "  Are  we  still  in  the  diocese  of  Bazas  ?" 

The  Abbe  de  la  Victoire  said  of  G — ,  who  never 
took  a  meal  at  home  and  spoke  ill  of  every  one, 
that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  but  at  some  one's 
expense. 

A  Jesuit  who  was  going  from  France  to 
America  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  in  which  he  embarked.  The  captain, 
seeing  a  storm  approaching,  said  to  him,  "  Father, 
you  want  sea-legs ;  the  rolling  of  the  vessel 
would  be  dangerous  to  you ;  get  into  the  bottom 


of  the  hold,  and  as  long  as  you  hear  the  sailors 
swear  and  bluster,  this  wdl  show  that  there  is  still 
hope  ;  but  if  you  hear  them  embracing  and  making 
peace  with  each  other,  then  commend  yourself  to 
God."  From  time  to  time  the  Jesuit  sent  his  com- 
panion  to  the  hatchway  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
"  Alas  I  father,"  said  he  to  him,  "All  is  lost;  the 
sailors  swear  like  demoniacs;  their  blasphemies 
alone  are  enough  to  sink  the  ship."  "God  be 
praised!"  answered  the  Father;  "  Come,  come, 
all  will  go  well." 

Two  persons  conversing  about  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness, one  of  them  said,  "Suppose,  sir,  that  you 
owed  me  ten  thousand  crowns."  The  other,  in- 
terrupting him  immediately,  said,  "  Assume  some 
other  hypothesis,  I  beg  you." 

The  Count  du  Lude  caused  a  shroud  to  be 
placed  in  his  tomb,  before  he  died,  saying,  refer-* 
ring  to  his  valets,  "  These  rascals  look  very  much 
as  if  they  meant  to  have  me  buried  naked." 

At  the  last  sermon  of  a  missionary  in  a  country 
parish,  every  one  wept  except  a  peasant.  Some 
one  said  to  him  "Why  don't  you  weep?"  He 
replied  "I  don't  belong  to  this  parish." 

An  advocate  of  Toulouse,  named  Adam,  com- 
posed the  speeches  which  the  Advocate-General 
had  to  deliver.  This  man  was  very  ill  at  a  time 
when  the  Advocate-General  had  to  speak,  which 
he  did  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  During  the 
delivery  of  the  harangue  a  counsellor  who  saw  him 
embarrassed,  said,  "  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?" 

In  a  village  of  Poitou  a  woman,  after  being  very 
ill,  fell  into  a  lethargy.  Her  husband  and  those 
about  her  believed  her  to  be  dead.  They  wrapped 
her  up  in  nothing  but  a  piece  of  linen,  according  to 
the  custom  of  i>oor  people  in  that  country,  and 
caused  her  to  be  carried  to  the  burial  ground.  On 
the  way  to  the  church,  he  who  was  carrying  her 
passed  so  near  a  bush  that  the  thorns  pricked  her  and 
she  recovered  from  her  lethargy.  Fourteen  years 
afterwards  she  really  died ;  at  least,  it  was  so  be- 
lieved: as  they  were  carrying  her  to  her  burial, 
and  drew  near  a  bush,  the  husband  cried  out  two 
or  three  times,  "  Don't  go  near  the  hedges  I" 

A  child  was  brought  into  a  country  church  to 
be  baptized.  The  Cure,  who  had  just  been  drink- 
ing a  little  more  than  usual  with  some  of  his 
friends,  was  not  able  to  find  the  office  for  bap- 
tism in  his  Ritual,  and  said,  turning  it  over,  "  This 
child  is  very  difficult  to  baptize." 
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The  Abbe  dc  C —  preached  at  Saint  Merry 
and  did  not  please.  Monsieur  dc  Santeuil  said, 
"  He  did  better  last  year."  Some  one  said  "  He 
did  not  preach  then."  "  And  thatis  how  he  did 
better,"  replied  Monseiur  de  Santeuil. 

Monsieur  dc  L—  went  to  Rome  to  try  to  be 
made  a  Cardinal,  and  came  back  without  succeed- 
ing. As  he  had  a  very  bad  cold  in  his  head, 
some  one  said,  "  It  is  because  he  returned  without 
a  hat." 

The  Cardinal  dc  Richelieu  being  ill,  Monsieur 
dc  Bautru  happened  to  be  in  his  antechamber 
whilst  a  great  talker  was  there,  who  was  making  a 
great  noise.  Monsieur  dc  Bautru  requested  silence, 
because  the  Cardinal  was  disturbed.  "  Why  do 
you  wish  me  not  to  speak?"  said  the  loquacious 
person — "It  is  true  that  I  speak  much,  but  I 
speak  well."  "I  am  half  of  your  opinion,"  an- 
swered Monsieur  de  Bautru. 

Alexandre,  of  Paris,  was  the  first  person  who 
made  French  verses  of  twelve  syllables :  it  was  in 
this  way  that  he  composed  a  poem  upon  the  history 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  thence  has  come  the 
name  of  Alexandrine  verses. 

In  a  court  where  there  was  much  noise,  the 
Judge  said,  "  Tipstaves,  let  us  have  silence.  It  is 
strange  that  we  cannot  have  this  noise  stopped. 
We  have  decided,"  he  added,  "I  know  not  how 
many  causes,  without  hearing  them.* 

A  country  vicar  said  to  his  parishioners,  all 
whose  lands  were  in  vineyards,  "  You  know,  my 
dear  friends,  how  much  harm  the  holy  vintagers 
have  done  your  vines  in  times  past;  I  inform  you 
that  our  good  prelate  has  had  them  all  transferred 
to  between  All  Saints'  Day  and  Christmas,  when 
they  may  hail  and  freeze  as  much  as  they  please." 

Count  was  like  many  others  who  bear  the 

name  without  having  a  county.  In  a  company 
where  I  was,  he  wished  to  banter  an  Abbe,  who, 
according  to  the  usual  custom,  had  called  himself 
by  this  name  without  having  any  benefice.  "Mr. 
Abbe,"  said  he  "there  is  one  thing  that  bothers 
me ;  we  have  been  acquainted  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  do  not  yet 'know  where  your  abbey  is." 
**  What !  sir,"  replied  the  Abbe,  "do  you  not  know 
that  it  is  in  your  county." 

At  Rome,  when  public  penances  were  in  use  and 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  aronfessor  thought 
proper  to  order  a  public  discipline  as  a  penanre 
for  a  lady.  The  lady  told  her  husband,  and  he, 
knowing  that  his  wife  was  delicate,  offered  to 


receive  the  discipline  for  her,  because  that 
customary.  The  lady,  who  was  present,  said  to  the 
confessor,  "  Father,  flog  hard,  for  I  am  a  great 
sinner." 

Madame  de  S —  and  Madame  de  H—  were 
in  the  decline  of  life  and  did  everything  in  their 
power  to  conceal  their  age.  This  is  why  Madame 
de  S — ,  paying  a  visit  to  Madame  de  H —  at 
the  beginning  of  every  year,  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying,  "  I  come,  Madam,  to  know  how  old  you 
wish  to  be  this  year." 

The  first  time  that  Monsieur  de  Casaubon  came 
into  the  Sorbonnc,  they  said  to  him,  "  Here  is  a 
hall  where  they  have  been  disputing  for  four  hun- 
dred years."  "  What  have  they  decided  ?"  said  he. 

Cardinal  de  Pcrrott,  speaking  of  the  "  Reply" 
of  CoOfieteau,  said  that  "  He  would  have  made  it 
shorter  if  he  had  had  more  time." 

A  man  took  great  eare  of  his  beard.  It  cost 
him  three  crowns  a  month.  Cardinal  Campege  said, 
"  In  the  end,  the  beard  will  cost  more  than  the 
head  is  worth." 

The  following  whimsical  Italian  fancy  has  always 
pleased  me  much.  Trivelino  was  sleeping  one 
day  with  the  bridle  of  his  horse  under  his  arm. 
Some  one  came  who  unbridled  the  horse  and  took 
him  away.  Trivclin,  having  awoke  and  missed  his 
horse,  began  to  feel  himself,  saying,  "  Either  I  am 
Trivelino,  or  not :  if  I  am  Trivelino.  I  have  lost  a 
horse;  if  I  am  sot  Trivelino,  I  have  gained  a 
bridle." 

Madame  de  Coaquen,  whose  eldest  sister  is  a 
Duchess,  seeing  that  her  youngest  sister  was  also 
to  be  married  to  a  Duke,  said,  "  Between  two 
stools,  I  come  to  the  ground."  Was  a  trivial  pro- 
verb ever  used  more  appropriately?  [This  refers 
to  the  right  of  Duchesses  to  sit  on  stools  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  or  Queen.] 

Monsieur  de  M.  directed  that  he  should  be 
buried  in  the  dress  of  a  Capuchin.  A  woman, 
whose  husband  he  had  caused  to  be  killed,  com- 
menced crying  out  in  the  midst  of  the  funeral 
procession,  "  It  is  no  use  for  you  to  disguise  your- 
self.   Our  Lord  will  know  you  well." 

Father  d'Harrouis  said  to  me.  "  When  Father 
Bourdaloue  preached  at  Rouen,  all  the  artisans 
left  their  shops  to  go  hear  him ;  the  merchants, 
their  business;  the  advocates,  the  court-house; 
the  physicians,  their  patients.  When  I  preached 
there  the  next  year,  I  restored  everything  to  Older ; 
nobody  left  his  work." 
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Among  the  many  evidences  that  may  be  cited 
of  substantial  progress  in  wealth,  in  commerce, 
and  in  taste,  in  our  Republic,  the  most  osten- 
sible and  tangible  are  to  be  seen  in  the  commer- 
cial palaces,  the  extensive  public  buildings,  and 
other  vast  and  elaborate  structures  that  are  con- 
stantly in  course  of  erection  in  all  of  our  larger 
cities — the  change  is  the  more  appreciable  when 
we  compare  these  with  the  plain,  and  often,  to  our 
modern  eye,  mean  edifices  that  they  succeed. 
But  one  of  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  our 
Country's  rapid  strides  in  the  highway  to  true 
greatness,  is  presented  by  the  splendid  success 
that  of  late  years  attends  honorable  enterprise  in 
journalism.  Time  was,  and  that  not  very  many 
years  since,  when  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
found  but  scanty  pecuniary  returns  to  reward  his 
labors  in  behalf  of  the  public  intelligence  and  the 
public  morals.  The  New  York  Tribune  first  de- 
monstrated the  fact  that  the  want  of  success  finan- 
cially of  its  predecessors  was  justly  chargeable  to 
errors  in  head  or  heart,  defects  in  mind,  or 
courage,  or  moral  principle,  on  the  part  of  their 
projectors,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  fault  of  the 
public.  It  was  started  on  its  career  of  grand  suc- 
cess, thirty-four  years  ago,  by  the  lamented  Horace 
Greeley,  the  greatest  journalist  our  country,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  world,  has  ever  produced.  Though 
it  had  its  days  of  gloom  and  distress  in  its  earlier 
experience,  and  was  in  sore  straits  more  than 
once,  its  course  has  been  ever  onward  and  upward, 
in  the  highest  degree  honorable  and  creditable  to 
its  great  father,  Horace  Greeley.  Starting,  as  it 
did,  on  a  new  and  then  untried  principle,  its  pub- 
lication was  peculiarly  ah  experiment,  and  its  suc- 
cess is  a  clear  vindication  of  honest  Mr.  Greeley's 
judgment,  and  an  emphatic  proof  that  "  honesty" 
in  journalism  "is  the  best  policy."  A  writer 
in  the  Monthly  for  June,  page  426,  quotes 
Mr.  Greeley's  prospectus,  and  we  repeat  it  here, 
because,  while  its  noble  sentences  are  worthy 
of  repetition,  it  best  shows  the  exalted  principles 
that  have  guided  and  controlled  the  Tribune: 

"  On  Saturday,  the  tenth  day  of  April  instant, 
the  Subscriber  will  publish  the  first  number  of  a 
New  Morning  Journal  of  Politics,  Literature,  and 
Genera]  Intelligence. 

"  The  Tribune,  as  its  name  imports,  will  labor 
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to  advance  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  pro- 
mote their  Moral,  Social,  and  Political  well-being. 
The  immoral  and  degrading  Police  Reports,  Ad 
vertisements,  and  other  matter  which  have  been 
allowed  to  disgrace  the  columns  of  our  leading 
Penny  Papers,  will  be  carefully  excluded  from 
this,  and  no  exertion  spared  to  render  it  worthy 
of  the  hearty  approval  of  the  virtuous  and  refined, 
and  a  welcome  visitant  at  the  family  fireside. 

"Earnestly  believing  that  the  political  revolu- 
tion which  has  called  William  Henry  Harrison  to 
the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the  Nation  was  a  triumph 
of  Right,  Reason,  and  Public  Good  over  Error  and 
Sinister  Ambition,  The  Tribune  will  give  to  the 
New  Administration  a  frank  and  cordial,  but 
manly  and  independent  support,  judging  it  always 
by  its  acts,  and  commending  those  only  so  far  as 
they  shall  seem  calculated  to  subserve  the  great 
end  of  all  government — the  welfare  of  the  People. 

"  The  Tribune  will  be  published  every  morning 
on  a  fair  royal  sheet — (size  of  the  Log-Cabin  and 
Evening  Signal  ) — and  transmitted  to  its  city  sub- 
scribers, at  the  low  price  of  one  cent  per  copy.  Mail 
subscribers,  $4  per  annum.  It  will  contain  the 
news  by  the  morning's  Southern  Mail,  which  is 
contained  in  no  other  Penny  Paper.  Subscriptions 
are  respectfully  solicited  by  Horace  Greeley, 

"  30  Ann  Street." 

Mr.  Greeley  fulfilled  his  promises  to  the  letter, 
and  he  was  soon  confirmed  in  his  highly  honor- 
able course  by  the  hearty  support  of  all  the  better 
class  of  citizens.  The  Tribune  immediately  be- 
came the  leading  newspaper  of  the  country,  and 
it  has  held  that  rank  ever  since,  to  the  present 
day  ;  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion  it  also  won  the 
foremost  position  and  Iongneld  it.  Its  editorials 
were  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes,  those  who 
sympathized  with,  and  those  who  opposed  the 
Editor's  views  being  equally  anxious  to  peruse  the 
official  utterances  of  the  great  paper. 

The  Ann  street  building  in  which  the  birth  of  the 
paper  took  place  is  still  standing,  between  Nassau 
and  William  streets,  and  forms  part  of  the  paint 
warehouse  of  F.  W.  Devoe  &  Co.,  being  now  num- 
bered 44-  VVinchester,  the  publisher  of  The  New 
World,  occupied  one  or  two  floors  of  it,  and  the 
quarters  reserved  for  The  Tribuue  were  modest  and 
narrow,  though  decent  enough  in  that  day  of  small 
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The  Tribune  Building,  Erected  in  1845. 


things.  Two  flat  presses,  each  capable  of  taking 
3,000  impressions  an  hour,  sufficed  for  a  beginning. 
The  entire  capital  embarked  in  the  venture  was 
only  a  thousand  dollars — of  borrowed  money — 
but  to  Horace  Greeley  at  that  time  a  thousand 
dollars  was  a  great  sum.  Five  hundred  subscribers 
had  been  obtained  in  advance.  Of  the  first  edi- 
tion 5,000  copies  were  printed,  "  and  I  nearly 
succeeded,"  says  Mr.  Greeley,  "  in  giving  away  all 
of  them  that  would  not  sell."  It  was  a  little 
paper  of  four  pages,  containing  altogether  no 
more  matter  than  is  put  upon  a  single  leaf  of  The 
Tribune  of  to-day,  and  it  was  sold  for  one  cent. 
The  entire  receipts  of  the  first  week  were  only  $92, 
and  the  current  expenses  were  $625.  In  six  weeks 
its  c  irculation  rose  from  500  to  11,000;  and  then 
it  was  announced,  with  an  air  of  complacency  at 
which  the  modern  printer  will  be  tempted  to 
smile,  that  the  editor  found  it  necessary  to  buy  a 
new  press  capable  of  printing  3,500  copies  an 
hour.  Well  might  Mr.  Greeley  say  that  The 
Tribune  of  1841  was  only  the  germ  of  what  he 
meant  to  make  it  ;  for  the  regular  size  of  the  paper 
is  now  four  times  as  large  as  its  first  number,  and 


some  days  it  is  six,  others  eight  times  as  large, 
and  the  newest  of  its  four  presses  is  capable  of 
printing  10,000  copies  an  hour  on  both  sides  of 
the  sheet  simultaneously — that  is  to  say,  of  taking 
20,000  impressions  per  hour. 

The  Tribune  moved  from  Ann  street  to  its  pre- 
sent corner  in  1842,  taking  possession  of  a  build- 
ing erected  by  Mr.  Thompson  Price,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Greeley's  business  partner,  Thomas 
McElrath.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1845,  that 
building  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  The 
Tribune  returned  for  a  few  months  to  its  old  quar- 
ters in  Ann  street,  appearing  promptly  on  the 
morning  after  the  catastrophe.  The  five-story 
brick  building  engraved  on  this  page  arose  from 
the  ruins  in  the  course  of  the  spring;  it  was  a  mar- 
vel of  convenience  for  its  day,  and  a  fire-proof 
structure  fifty  feet  square  was  added  to  it  on  the 
Spruce  street  side,  in  1S57. 

The  paper  rapidly  outgrew  these  quarters,  and 
preparations  were  made  for  putting  up  a  new 
structure.  Two  adjoining  houses  were  purchased 
on  Nassau  street,  and  a  part  of  the  earnings  of  the 
concern  was  put  aside  every  year  toward  a  building 
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fund.     In  the  spring  of  1873  a 

further  purchase  was  made  of 

property  on  Frankfort  street, 

so  as  to  give   The  Tribune  a 

frontage  on  three  streets.  Then 

th*  entire  business  of  the  paper 

was  moved  into  the  fireproof 

building  on  Spruce  street,  and 

the  demolition  of  the  old  Tri- 
bune Building,  which  had  so 

long  been  a  familiar  sight  from 

the  City  Hall  Park,  began  on 

the  17th  of  May,  1873.  The 

work  of  tearing  down  was  fin- 
ished on  the  31st  of  May,  and 

the  construction  of  the  present 

mousing  edifice  has  gone  on 

without  interruption  ever  since. 

During  a  pun  of  the  time  as 

many  as  300  men  have  been 

employed,  and  at  the  busiest 

seasons  the  work  has  gone  on 

night  and  day.  The  new  build- 
ing, imposing  as  it  is,  is  not 

half  the  size  it  is  designed  to 

make  the  Tribune  establish- 
ment ;  it  will  be  built  out  to 

Frankfort   street    and  along 

Spruce,  to  include  the  space 

occupied    by    the  five-story 

building  now  adjoining. 
The  edifice  (or  the  jiartnow 

finished  )  hasa  frontage  of  92  feet 

on  Printing-House  Square,  and 

of  52  feet  on  Spruce  street, 

with  a  depth  of  48  feet,  and 

consists  of  a  sub-cellar,  base- 
ment, nine  stories,  an  attic, 
and  a  tower.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  foundation  to  the 
point  of  the  spire  is  a  distance 
of  285  feet ;  from  the  cellar  to 
the  top  of  the  roof  is  171  feet. 
The  stone  dormer  windows  at 
the  top  of  the  tower  are  200 
feet  above  the  sidewalk,  and  the  finial  at  the  top 
1  he  spire  is  260  feet  from  the  sidewalk. 

The  principal  part  of  the  facade,  on  Nassau  and 
Spruce  streets,  is  constructed  of  brick,  with  win- 
dow trimmings  fail  Is  and  lintels),  string  courses, 
copings  and  the  main  cornice,  of  light-colored 
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granite.  The  first  story  and  basement,  however, 
are  of  solid  granite  blocks.  Horizontally  the 
elevation  is  divided  by  boldly  moulded  string- 
courses at  various  levels.  The  first  is  on  the  level 
of  the  first-story  floor,  and  the  second  on  the  level 
of  the  second  story,  above  which  the  brick  work 
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begins.  The  three  following  stories  are  then 
bound  together  by  a  continuous  moulding,  which 
forms  at  the  same  time  the  window  sills  of  the  fifth 
story.  The  next  three  are  likewise  brought  together, 
being  closed  up  by  the  seventh  story  string-course. 
The  main  cornice,  containing  the  copper-lined 
gutter,  is  at  the  level  of  the  eighth  story  window 
sill.  The  eighth  is  a  parapet  story,  showing  already 
the  divisions  of  the  large  solid  dormer  windows 
which  give  light  to  ninth  story.  Between  these 
windows  are  small  gutters  collecting  the  roof  water 
which  is  conducted  by  short  square  leaders  to  the 
main  gutter.  All  this  work  is  made  of  heavy  sheet 
copper  fastened  with  solid  bronze  ornaments  to  the 
stone  or  brick-work.  This  arrangement  has  a  very 
pleasing  effect,  being  carried  out  with  great  taste 
and  ingenuity,  and  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  cornices  of  galvanized  iron  or  other 
imitations  of  reality. 

Perpendicularly,  the  front  is  divided  by  large 
piers,  which  are  the  principal  supports  not  only  of 
the  front  walls  but  also  of  the  iron  floor-beams  of 
the  interior.  In  the  first  story  these  piers  are  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  huge  arches  of  solid 
granite.  The  arches  carry  the  smaller  piers  divi- 
ding the  windows  in  the  upper  stories.  As  men- 
tioned above,  the  front  piers  from  the  level  of  the 
second  story  are  built  in  brick  work,  being  faced 
with  the  finest  dark  red  Baltimore  pressed  brick, 
every  other  course  of  which  is  a  header  course. 

A  very  happy  effect  has  been  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  geometrical  figures  of  black  brick, 
making  a  fine  contrast  with  the  deep  red.  The 
bricks  were  laid  with  all  possible  care  and  neatness, 
the  men  working  from  the  outside  on  platforms  of 
a  peculiar  and  ingenious  construction,  and  the 
working  drawings  were  so  minute  as  to  show  the 
position  of  every  brick  in  a  course.  At  about  the 
height  of  most  of  the  surrounding  houses,  begins 
the  projection  of  the  lofty  tower.  It  rests  upon  two 
large  granite  corbels,  binding  deep  into  the  tower 
side  walls,  and  borne  down  at  the  inner  ends  with 
the  whole  weight  of  the  tower.  Each  of  these 
stones  projects  two  feet  six  inches,  is  eleven  feet 
long,  and  weighs  ten  tons.  The  main  cornice  is 
formed  of  a  ten-inch  granite  shelf,  projecting  two 


feet  four  inches  beyond  the  face  of  the  wall  below, 
and  resting  on  granite  corbels,  binding  through  the 
wall.  The  large  dormer  windows  are  twenty-four 
feet  high  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 

On  the  front  of  the  tower,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sidewalk,  is  a  granite  balcony.  At 
the  level  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  tower,  here 
seventeen  feet  square,  is  again  corbelled  out  villi 
courses  of  granite,  and  above  this  point  is  an  illu- 
minated clock,  with  four  dials  twelve  feet  in  di- 
ameter.  Besides  the  ground  glass  face  each  dial 
has  an  exterior  circle  of  granite  on  which  the  hours 
are  cut.  Immediately  over  the  clock,  on  each  of 
the  four  sides  of  the  tower,  appear  the  words  Tht 
Tribune  cut  in  letters  two  feet  six  inches  long  ori 
granite  blocks.  The  spire  consists  of  an  iron  frame- 
work, anchored  by  heavy  iron  bands  to  the  granite 
courses  sixteen  feet  below,  and  covered  with  slate 
The  roof  of  the  main  building  is  an  enormous  iron 
framework  with  slate  covering  and  a  lining  of  fire- 
proof concrete  blocks. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  the  architect  has  beer, 
remarkably  successful  in  giving  an  appearance  ot 
lightness  and  variety  to  this  immense  front  of 
masonry,  and  he  has  solved  the  problem  withon- 
resorting  to  the  common  device  of  "  architectural 
iron  work,"  or  adding  a  single  decoration  merely 
for  display.  Every  ornament  has  its  uses;  the 
position  of  every  stone  is  dictated  by  the  necessi 
ties  of  construction ;  and  the  whole  work  exhibits 
the  overruling  influence  of  a  consistent  idea.  It 
presents,  therefore,  what  comparatively  few  Arncrt- 
can  buildings  do  show,  a  strict  architectural  design 
In  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  congratulate  the 
model  newspaper  upon  its  model  building.  It  is 
the  most  convenient  and  well-appointed  edifice  in 
the  country,  and  the  best  part  of  the  whole  ston 
is  that  the  Tribune  Company  did  not  build  this 
magnificent  structure  until  they  could  honestly 
afford  the  luxury. 

The  edifice  is  so  substantially  constructed 
throughout  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  it  within 
the  range  of  possibility  that  any  untoward  event 
can  ever  befall  it — and  the  worst  wish  we  have 
for  the  Tribune  is  that  it  may  live  to  occupy  the 
grand  building  as  long  as  it  stands. 
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We  present  upon  this  page  and  the  one  follow- 
ing, engravings  of  four  of  the  buildings  of  the 
International  Exhibition.  There  has  been  so  much 
written  and  printed  about  these  structures  that  we 
need  give  no  more  than  a  few  notes  of  their  di- 
mensions, with  the  illustrations.  As  our  readers 
are  aware,  the  buildings  are  temporary,  except 
the  Art  Gallery,  which  it  is  designed  to  erect  more 
substantially,  and  with  special  care,  so  that  it  may 
remain  as  a  "Memorial"  of  the  great  Exposition, 
and  the  Horticultural  Hall  built  by  the  city  to  re- 
main as  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors. 

The  main  or  Industrial  Building  is  1.SS0  feet  in 
length,  and  464  in  width,  to  be  constructed  with 


a  frame  of  iron.  The  foundations,  consisting  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy-two  stone  piers,  were 
built  during  the  last  autumn,  and  the  iron  super- 
structure is  well  advanced.  The  contract  time  for 
the  completion  of  the  building  is  January  1,  1876. 
Mr.  Richard  J.  Dobbins  is  the  contractor  for  the 
erection  of  thisedifice.  The  price  of  this  building, 
enlarged  from  the  original  design,  is  $1,420,000, 
exclusive  of  drainage,  water-pipe,  plumbing,  paint- 
ing,  and  decoration. 

The  permanent  "  Memorial  Building,"  to  be 
used  as  an  Art  Gallery,  is  365  feet  in  length,  with  a 
depth  of  2 to  feet,  the  materials  composing  it 
being  granite,  iron,  brick,  and  glass.  According  to 


The  Art  Gallery—Permanent  Memorial  Building. 
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the  contract  with  Mr.  Dobbins,  it  is  to  be  com-  progressed  so  rapidly  that  it  will  be  delivered  in 
pleted  before  the  r  lose  of  this  year.  It  is  in  the  August.  The  coasiderat ion  of  this  contract  i& 
Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  and  it  shows  $542,300  including  drainage,  water-pipe,  plumb- 
doe   regard   to   massivenes*  and  substantiality.  1  ing,  etc. 

The  contract  price  is  $2, 190. 273,  and  the  appro-  I  The  "  Horticultural  Building,"  beautiful  in  de- 

priation  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  City  of  I  sign  and  well  adapted  for  its  purpose,  has  been  un- 

Philadelphia  will  tie  sufficient  to  coverall  the  ex-  dertaken  by  John  Rice,  with  an  agreement  to 

penses  for  heating,  terracing,  lighting,  extra  work,  j  complete  and  deliver  it  by  the  15th  day  of  Sep 

and  unforeseen  contingencies.  tember,  1875.    The  contract  is  for  the  sum  of 

The  "Machinery  Hall"  is  1,40a  feet  in  length  !  $253,937,  exclusive  of  heating  apparatus.  The 

and  360  in  width,  with  an  annex  on  the  south  side  length,  with  approaches,  is  383  feet,  and  width 

of  208  x  2io  feet,  providing  fourteen  acres  of  floor  193  feet,  and  height,  to  the  topof  the  lantern,  72. 

space.   Philip  Quiglcy,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  There  is  still  another  edifice,  the  "  Agricultural 

is  the  contractor.    The  contract  requires  itsdeliv-  Building,"  but  we  defer  a  description  of  it  for  the 

try  by  October  1,  1875.    The  work  has  however  pri-M.-nt. 
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Translated  from  the  German  expressly  for  Potter's  American  Monthly, 

By  John  H.  Snivel y. 


The  Fassa  Alps  belong  to  the  South  Alpine 
chain,  and  cover  a  district  in  which  is  embraced 
a  motley  mixture  in  both  rocks  and  vegetation,  as 
well  as  people.    They  are 
broken  up  into  innumerable 
groups,  as  a  glance  at  the 
map  will  show.    I  separate 
them  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  Eima  d'Asta  range  on  the 
northwest,  and  on  the  south- 
west the  Leisser  Alps. 

The  latter,  it  is  true,  reach 
but  forty-four  hundred  feet  at 
their  greatest  elevation,  yet 
they  are,  nevertheless,  accord- 
ing to  Buch,  the  lever  that 
give  shape  to  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country.  In  what  I 
class  with  this  range  are  the 
greatest  elevations  of  the  do- 
lomites. At  Campidello  the 
Uedretta  Marmolata  rises  to 
the  height  of  11,021  feet; 
the  Schlem,  the  head  of  the 
"Rose-garden"  reaches 8,804 
feet,  and  the  dolomites  in  the 
South  Leisser  Aljw  are  of 
nearly  the  same  elevation. 

The  Eima  d'  Asta,  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  range  to 
which  it  gives  name,  is  8,802 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  Not 
porphyry,  but  granite,  is  here 
the  chief  element.  Surround- 
ing the  granite  lies  a  circle  of  mica  slate.  Then 
porphyry  appears  again,  leading  off  towards  the 
northwest,  till  it  forms  the  Eima  d'Zagorei,  8,662 
feet  high.  This  is  the  highest  porphyry  peak  of 
the  Alps.  In  the  north  of  the  Eima  d'Asta  range 
the  high  ridges  of  porphyry  fall  off  to  hills  which 
reach  forward  to  the  dolomite  chain  of  Cardenolc 
Thai.    The  remaining  portions  of  the  mountain 
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circle  consist  almost  entirely  of  limestone,  in 
which  some  fossil  remains  are  found,  and  dolo- 
mite.   In  the  Leisser  range  the  higher  moun- 
tains consist  of  black  augite, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a 
wall  of  porphyry. 

Predazzo  is  a  little  village, 
of  a  quite  Italian  asjiect. 
The  houses  are  built  around 
a  large  square,  in  which  stands 
a  church  with  a  Gothic  tower, 
and  then  extend  along  two 
broad  streets  running  thence 
to  Cavalesc  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  Mocna  on  the  other. 
The  plain  on  which  Predazzo 
is  built  is  enclosed  by  high 
granite  walls,  which  at  Ziano 
and  on  the  side  beyond  the 
town,  open  into  the  narrow 
valleys  which  divide  the  Fassa 
Thai  from  the  Fleimser  Thai. 
Through  these  valleys  passes 
the  road  from  Cavalese  to 
Moena.  Predazzo  isthe  focus, 
so  to  speak,  of  geological  in- 
quiry. Here  a  granite  island 
has  arisen  from  the  depths, 
amidst  lime,  dolomite,  au- 
gite, porphyry,  and  sand.  The 
whole  bottom  of  the  valley, 
as  well  as  the  surrounding 
mountains,  1s  a  solid  mass  of 
granite. 

On  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival  I  sent 
to  the  post-office  for  an  "  extra  post,"  to  consist 
of  a  wagon  and  one  horse.  In  response,  the 
postmaster,  of  whom  Giuseppe,  the  house-servant, 
had  told  me,  appeared  in  his  own  proper  august 
person,  in  the  kitchen  of  the  albcrgo.  He  de- 
clared that  one  of  his  horses  was  sick,  and  he 
could  only  give  me  a  wagon  with  two  horses  to 
drive  to  Vigo,  for  which  conveyance  he  demanded 
!  an  utterly  unreasonable  price.    The  hotel  people 


Saddle  Mountain,"  in  thf.  Fassa  Thai., 
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entirely  failed  to  supj)ort  me,  and  all  negotiations 
to  obtain  a  reasonable  figure  came  to  naught,  and 
the  post  master  left  the  kitchen,  and  I  betook  my- 
self to  the  square,  to  wander  about,  and  look 
around  for  some  other  conveyance.  Giuseppe  had 
told  me  there  were  horses  and  carriages  enough  in 
Predazzo,  and  the  usual  tourists'  season  was  long 
since  over.  I  found  two  people  who  offered  me 
conveyance,  but  they  even  outdid  the  postmaster 
in  their  extortionate  demands.  I  saw  that  all  the 
coachmen  of  Predazzo  had  already  heard  of  my 
bargaining  with  the  postmaster,  and  had  sworn 


I  saw  that  I  had  played  my  last  trump  in  vain ; 
but  I  had  rather  gone  on  to  Vigo  on  foot,  than  to 
have  submitted  to  the  shameless  demands  of  the 
hackney  coachmen.    So  I  stalked  morosely  along 
the  street  leading  to  Vigo,  trusting  to  luck  to  dis- 
cover a  conveyance  after  all ;  that  failing,  I  had 
determined  to  trust  to  my  legs.    My  customary 
good  fortune,  however,  did  not  fail  me  in  Pre- 
dazzo. "Where  the  last  houses  stand,"  and  where 
the  rumor  of  my  need  of  a  coach  had  not  yet  been 
heard,  I  saw,  before  a  mill,  a  country  wagon,  and 
near  it  a  horse.    I  proposed  to  the  wagoner  to 
hitch  up,  and   take  me  to 
Vigo  and  back  again.  He  was 
not  disinclined  to  do  so,  but 
the  wagon  did  not  belong  to 
him.     At  this  juncture  the 
miller  appeared,  and  hearing 
my  attempts  at  bargaining, 
said,  "I  have   the  wagon; 
Signor  must  pay  for  it  sepa- 
rately."  After  a  few  minutes 
we  three  were  discussing  the 
question,  and  the  result  was 
an  agreement  that  I  should 
be  taken  to  Vigo  and  brought 
back  again  for  a  moderate 
price.    Half  an  hour  later, 
and  we   were   trotting  out 
towards  Moena.    The  post- 
master and  the  whole  thiev- 
ish crow  of  hackney-coach- 
men were  robbed  of  their 
prey. 

together  to  rob  me,  looking  on  me  as  already  |     A  well-kept  road  leads  from  Predazzo  through 


Dolomites  near  Moena. 


within  their  clutches.  At  this  I  lost  patience,  but 
nevertheless  offered  to  pay  extravagant  sums  for 
the  journey  to  Vigo.  After  many  useless  words, 
and  a  free  abuse  of  the  whole  fraternity,  the  post- 
master, who  had  been  house-servant  and  postilion, 
again  appeared.  I  told  him,  in  the  roughest  man- 
ner, that  he,  as  an  Austrian  postmaster,  was 
bound  by  law  to  provide  me  with  "extra  post" 

horses  'to  Vigo,  and  back  to  Predazzo  and  Cava-  j  Their  incomes  amount  to  but  a  few  hundred  guild- 
lese,  for  which  I  would  be  indebted  to  him  accord-  ers  a  year;  the  roads  over  which  they  must  pass, 
ing  to  the  established  rate,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  daily,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  are  long, 
furnish  them  I  would  get  them  in  the  town  at  his  and  often  almost  impassable;  and  in  intercourse 
cost,  and  make  complaint  at  the  general  post-office  with  their  colleagues  and  neighbors  they  are  as  poor 
in  Vienna.  He  answered  me  that  he  was  in  no  as  in  their  money  affairs.  In  their  lonely  parson- 
wise  bound  to  furnish  me  horses  for  a  longer  ages  they  have  no  companionship,  save  a  tedious 
journey  than  three  hours.  I  old  housekeeper.  Their  fare  is  scanty,  potatoes  and 


the  mountain,  which  is  here  nearly  destitute  of 
vegetation.  Near  the  pass  roars  a  mountain  tor- 
rent. Here  and  there  a  few  insignificant  hamlets 
are  scattered,  and  after  half  an  hour's  ride  we 
come  to  a  little  village  surrounding  a  church. 
Here  we  saw  the  cure  of  the  place  walking  on  the 
street,  and  I  fell  to  thinking  of  the  lonely  life 
these  men  lead  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 
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barley  soup  forming  its  staple;  and  meat  being 
often  wanting.  In  winter  they  are  frequently 
quite  shut  out  from  the  neighboring  valleys  by 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  I  know  these  personages 
well;  often  in  my  wanderings  through  parts  of 
the  Tyrol  in  which  hotels  are  unknown,  have  I 
found  shelter  under  their  roofs.  I  once  passed  a 
night  in  such  a  parsonage,  where  the  predecessor 
of  my  host  had  lived  for  fifty-three  years.  Fifty- 
three  years  in  the  wild  solitude  of  these  mountain 
heights — and  then  a  release  only  through  death  1 

After  another  half-hour's  journey  the  narrow 
valley  opened  into  a  wider 
one,  whose  bottom  presented 
an  alternation  of  little  hills, 
meadows,  and  cultivated 
fields.  I  had  entered  the 
Fassa  Thai.  On  all  sices 
arose  green  mountains,  over 
whose  heights  towered  the 
naked  dolomites.  On  the 
right  the  narrow  valley  of 
Sancta  Pelegrin  was  notched 
out  between  the  richly  cov- 
ered knobs  and  peaks ;  to  the 
left  the  valley  of  Castalunga 
opened  from  behind  Cares- 
sapasse.  Immediately  before 
me  lay  the  village  of  Moena, 
built  around  the  foot  of  a 
green  hill,  on  whose  top 
arose  a  small  Gothic  church. 
From  a  ravine  near  by,  the 
waters  of  the  Apisio,  which  I  had  already  crossed 
several  times,  burst  impetuously  forth.  These 
various  features  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley  com- 
bined to  form  a  picture  both  wild  and  romantic. 

Through  a  broad,  well-kept  street,  flanked  by 
brown  wooden  houses,  I  trotted  around  the  hill, 
raiting  before  an  inn  to  strengthen  myself  with 
some  bread  and  rum  for  the  remainder  of  my 
journey,  as  I  had,  by  reason  of  my  vexations  in 
Predazzo,  forgotten  to  eat  my  breakfast.  But  the 
tavern  of  Moena  was  only  able  to  furnish  the 
bread,  and  a  glass  of  gentian  cordial  or  bitters, 
and  the  rum  was  had  with  difficulty  from  another 
house.  The  scanty  fare  of  these  far-off  inns  is 
often  a  source  of  despair  to  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  traveler.  , 

A  cold  and  cutting  wind  blew  from  the  Fassa 
Thai.    The  friendly  landlady,  to  whom  I  had 


given  a  little  gratuity,  loaned  me  a  wide  woolen 
blanket,  in  which  I  wrapped  myself,  and  then 
trotted  forwards  to  the  interior  of  the  valley. 
The  rapid  gait  of  the  strong  little  mountain 
horses  did  not  last  long.  The  road  ascended 
rapidly  upward,  and  soon  became  so  steep  that  I 
left  the  wagon,  preferring  to  climb  the  ridge  on 
foot.  A  quarter-hour's  work  brought  us  to  the 
top,  and  the  view  opened  into  the  highest  points 
of  the  Fassa  Thai.  The  sides  of  the  valley  are 
of  the  most  irregular  formation,  and  green  heights 
and  deep  gorges  commingle  in  wild  confusion. 


^^^^ 
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Through  the  bottom  rushes  the  wild  mountain 
stream.  These  nigged  heights  extend  across  the 
whole  width  of  the  valley. 

A  half-hour  later  I  passed  through  a  hamlet,  and 
then  for  some  time  we  went  forward  again  in  a 
trot.  Then  a  new  series  of  heavy  ridges  presented 
themselves.  On  the  highest  side  of  this  hilly  bot- 
tom stood  a  row  of  brown,  shingle-roofed,  wooden 
houses,  and  a  plain  stone  church.  Over  the  edge 
of  the  hills  arose  a  long  row  of  white  dolomite 
peaks,  of  the  most  varied  and  singular  forms. 
There  were  battlements  and  pointed  towers, 
gabled  roofs,  irregular  notches,  rugged  sides,  and 
wild  clefts,  and  all  were  wrapped  by  the  afternoon 
sun  in  a  pale-red  mantle  of  hazy  light.  The  vil- 
lage before  me  was  Vigo,  and  I  looked  into  the 
eastern  side  of  the  "  Rose-garden "  of  the  Fassa 
Thai. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1871,  an  expedition  was  or- 
ganized to  explore  the  almost  unknown  region  of 
the  Yellowstone  Valley,  and  report  upon  the  pos- 
sibility of  locating  proposed  crossings  over  the 
Missouri.  The  party  consisted  of  General  R.  and 
a  staff  of  about  twelve  engineers,  with  teamsters, 
cooks,  etc.,  and  an  escort  under  the  command  of 
General  W.,  of  several  companies  of  United  States 
Infantry,  some  Gatlin  guns,  and  a  company  of 
Indian  scouts.  The  country  to  be  traversed  was 
unknown,  and  full  of  Sioux  Indians,  avowedly 
hostile  to  the  proposed  railroad,  and  determined 
to  oppose  it,  on  the  valid  ground  that  the  hunt- 
ing, their  sole  means  of  sustenance,  would  be 
spoiled. 

Owing  to  a  peculiar  circumstance,  though  only 
a  very  short  time  in  the  United  States,  I  had  the 
offer  of  an  appointment  on  General  R.'s  engineer 
corps  ;  and  as  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
country  rarely  presents  itself,  I  gladly  availed  my- 
self of  it.  It  was  hardly  my  first  experience  of 
travel,  as  I  had  already  visited  many  parts,  includ- 
ing Australasia  ;  but  this  was  a  new  experience, 
and  having  in  youth  had  an  intense  desire,  fos- 
tered by  the  marvelous  books  of  Coo|x-r,  Mayne 
Reid,  and  others,  to  see  the  noble  savage  in  his 
own  domain,  I  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity. 

Three  guides  who  professed  to  know  the  coun- 
try were  engaged  ;  but  they  were  of  little  use  : 
Indeed,  as 'General  R.  observed,  if  we  had  sec  ured 
the  services  of  one  or  two  more  we  should  have 
been  hoj>elessly  lost;  as  it  was,  their  peculiar 
avocation  seemed  to  be  to  mislead  us,  and  malign 
each  other,  and  it  was  found  that,  by  putting  two 
under  arrest,  and  ignoring  the  other,  we  facilitated 
our  movements  considerably. 

We  rendezvoused  at  Fort  Rice  on  the  Missouri 
— as  the  troojw  were  drafted  in  companies  from 
the  different  frontier  forts  and  marched  there,  or 
came  up  or  down  the  river,  as  the  case  might  be, 
in  flat  boats— and  left  September  8,  1871.  The 
great  object  was  to  prevent  surprise,  as  with  our 
force,  unless  the  Indians  were  able  to  concentrate 
their  bands,  we  were  tolerably  safe  from  open 
assault ;  soon  the  line  of  march  we  had  skirmishers 
constantly  thrown  out,  and  beyond  them,  riding 
up  every  eminence,  a  cordon  of  scouts  to  give 
notice  of  the  slightest  Indian  signs.    For  several 


days  we  saw  none,  but  knowing  the  facility  wilh 
which  the  red-skins  hide,  and  the  secrecy  of  their 
movements,  we  never  could  be  assured  there  were 
none  about. 

Many  of  the  officers,  and  particularly  General 
\\\,  had  been  selected  on  account  of  their  having 
seen  servic  e  on  the  frontier,  and  being  acquainted 
with  Indian  wiles  and  stratagems  ;  and  after  the 
day's  march  was  over,  sitting  in  the  mess-tent  after 
a  meal  of  antelope  steaks,  that  would  have  pro- 
duced dyspepsia  or  dissolution  in  many,  and  over 
the  inevitable  and  invaluable  pipe,  many  a  story- 
was  told  of  Indian  warfare,  and  cruelties  of  the 
late  Minnesota  massacre  ;  till,  notwithstanding  the 
triple  line  of  sentries  and  outposts  ( necessary  in- 
deed, but  not  always  effectual  to  prevent  surprise  |, 
the  first  Impulse  of  any  one,  if  by  any  chance  hedid 
wake  up  in  the  night,  was  carefully  to  feel  his 
head,  and  ascertain  the  safety  of  his  scalp.  Once 
or  twic  e  Indian  signs  were  plainer  and  fresher  than 
usual  ;  the  prints  of  a  horse's  hoof,  denoting  that 
one  of  their  scouts  had  been  around,  or,  in  one  or 
two  cases,  the  ashes  of  a  smouldering  fire,  showed 
how  closely  we  had  come  to  a  small  party,  but  still 
no  living  red-skin  had  been  seen  by  any  one 
Game  was  plentiful ;  and  any  quantity  of  antelope, 
black  and  white  tailed  deer  and  elk,  were  killed 
by  the  skirmishers  and  mounted  scouts  ;  but  no 
one  seemed  much  inclined  to  stray  far  from  the 
main  body,  knowing  the  tendency  of  the  enemy 
to  pick  off  stragglers. 

One  day,  General  R.,  with  the  engineer  corps 
and  one  company  of  infantry  as  escort,  was  en- 
gaged taking  levels  and  observations  along  die 
dry  bed  of  a  river,  on  each  side  of  which  arose  a 
hilly  country,  with  boulders  of  granite  sprinkled 
at  intervals  (relics  of  the  ice  period »,  looking  as 
if  some  giants  had  been  pelting  each  other  with 
rocks  ;  and  a  few  scattered  shrubs  at  long  distances 
from  each  other.  Fringing  the  river  was  a  thin 
belt  of  light  cotton-wood,  and  undergrowth  of 
bushes  covered  with  clusters  of  bright  red  and 
currant-like  fruit. 

From  the  high-water  mark,  plainly  visible  br 
the  washed-up  dtbris  of  beaver-cut  logs,  etc.,  the 
river  had,  after  the  spring  rains,  been  one  of  con- 
siderable depth  and  swiftness  ;  but  now,  dried  by 
the  summer  sun,  little  was  left  but  a  few  jkwIs  at 
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intervals,  and  a  spongy  bottom,  of  the  nature  of 
quicksand,  not  at  all  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
crossing  of  the  heavy  train  and  artillery  that  con- 
stituted our  main  body.  This  of  course  necessi- 
tated a  ditour  for  them,  and  a  comparatively  easier 
inarch  across  the  plateau  of  prairie  country  beyond 
the  hills,  which  was  taken,  both  parties  agreeing 
to  meet  at  a  little  eminence,  visible  some  miles  o(T, 
ind  there  pitch  the  camp.  Naturally,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  river,  our  way  was  very  de- 
vious, while  the  train  made  as  straight  a  course  as 
possible.  After  an  hour  or  two,  I  stopped  for  a 
time  behind  the  rest  to  take  the  topography  of  one 
of  the  hills,  and  by  the  time  I  had  finished,  saw 
they  were  too  far  off  to  follow,  and  accordingly 
started  off  across  the  country,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  course  to  the  probable  locality  where 
the  camp  would  be  pitched. 

I  went  along  very  quietly,  not  being  at  all 
anxious  to  arrive  before  the  tents  were  up,  the 
"con-ell"  of  wagons  made,  and  the  eight  or  nine 
hundred  mules,  which  constituted  our  draught- 
power,  safely  inclosed,  picking  up  at  intervals  on 
my  way  pieces  of  petrified  wood,  moss-agates,  or 
some  of  the  small  pieces  of  granite  of  countless 
variety  of  shade  and  color,  which  characterize  that 
section  of  country,  till  I  found  myself  on  the  top 
of  a  higher  point  of  hill  than  any  of  the  surround- 
ing ones. 

Having  in  my  course  described  the  chord  of  the 
arc  represented  by  the  direction  of  the  movements 
of  the  train,  I  imagined  myself  to  have  nearly 
reached  the  proposed  camping-ground,  and,  after 
lighting  my  pipe,  sat  down  and  looked  around. 

The  sky  was  intensely  blue,  not  a  cloud  to  be 
seen  ;  all  around,  the  country  rose  and  fell  in  fan- 
tastic shapes ;  far  in  the  distance  rose  a  cloud  of 
smoke-like  dust,  marking  the  progress  of  the  train, 
and  the  dark  line  of  cotton-wood  trees,  dwindling 
off  to  a  mere  thread  in  the  distance,  showed  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  chirp  of  the  cicada,  and 
humming  of  various  insects,  seemed  the  only  signs 
of  life;  unless  the  lazy  waving  of  the  prairie-grass 
could  be  so  called,  and  I  felt  very  much  alone. 
The  sun  was  hot,  and,  feeling  tired,  I  laid  myself 
down  behind  a  large  boulder,  some  four  feet  high 
and  rather  overreaching,  and  soon  fell  asleep. 
After  I  suppose  an  hour's  rest,  I  awoke,  and 
getting  up  looked  around  to  ascertain  the  position 
of  the  train,  and  see  if  they  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  camp. 
Vol.  IV.— 35 


The  sun  was  lower,  and  the  column  of  dust 
nearer  than  when  I  looked  before,  but  they  were 
evidently  on  the  move  still ;  the  rifles  of  the  ad- 
vance-guard glistened  at  intervals,  and  in  the  rear 
the  commissariat  beeves,  guarded  by  the  commis 
sariat  "  bull-punchers,"  dragged  their  weary 
lengths  along.  Still  looking  around  I  saw  three 
or  four  black  objects  on  a  nearer  hill  side,  and  after 
a  hasty  reconnoitre  discovered  them  at  once,  from 
their  apjiearance  and  manner  of  riding,  to  be 
mounted  men  and  Indians. 

A  "good"  or  friendly  Indian  is  very  seldom 
met  with  on  the  plains,  and  none  would  be  likely 
to  feel  well  disposed  towards  one  of  the  party  who 
had  an  avowed  intention  of  crossing  their  hunting- 
grounds;  so  I  immediately  made  a  dive,  flattened 
on  the  ground,  and  crawled  under  cover  of  a  rock, 
from  which  I  cautiously  looked,  hoping  they  had 
not  seen  me,  and  trusting  to  their  going  another 
way  on  the  approach  of  the  train.  The  reader 
may  imagine  my  feelings  when  I  saw  them  ride 
straight  towards  the  bluff  I  occupied.  I  am  not 
covetous,  but  certainly  never  wished  more  for  the 
sole  possession  of  any  piece  of  land  than  I  did  of 
that  hill ;  still  I  never  thought  they  would  ascend 
to  the  top,  but  merely  felt  they  were  too  near  to 
be  pleasant. 

From  behind  the  stone  I  looked,  exposing  as 
little  of  myself  as  possible,  when,  to  my  intense 
horror,  after  a  short  conversation  at  the  bottom, 
they  began  to  ascend.  Carefully  dragging  myself 
along,  so  as  to  make  as  little  trail  as  possible,  I 
wedged  myself  in  under  the  same  rock,  beneath 
which  I  had  been  asleep  a  few  minutes  ago,  hoping 
against  ho|>e  that  the  near  approach  of  the  troops 
would  prevent  them  making  a  long  stay,  and  try- 
ing to  imagine  they  would  not  discover  me. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  at  the  time  for  my 
well-beloved  and  trusty  Winchester  repeating  rifle  ; 
but,  alas  !  it  was  then,  I  knew,  carefully  placed  in 
a  baggage- wagon  ;  my  only  weapon  was  a  French 
Lefauchaux  revolver — of  the  pcp|>er-box  species, 
not  reliable;  and  rendered  still  less  so,  by  some 
horribly  bad  German  pin-cartridges  I  had  pur- 
chased in  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota,  for  it;  not  to  be 
depended  on  for  a  moment,  in  short,  when  accu- 
rate shooting  was  indispensable.  However,  I  at 
once  took  out  all  the  cartridges,  reloaded  the 
weapon  very  carefully,  and  cocking  it  quietly,  lay 
there,  shadowed  and  sheltered  by  the  rock,  and 
awaited  the  result. 
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Thoughts  of  all  the  cruelties  I  knew  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  Sioux  on  their  captives,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  making  anything  like  a  fair  and  even 
fight  of  it — as  they  all  had  rifles  or  carbines — ran 
through  my  mind  ;  and  even  then,  amid  all  the 
horror  of  the  situation,  I  could  hardly  repress  a 
smile  at  the  thought  of  the  painful  disappointment 
the  reds  would  feel  in  endeavoring  to  **  lift  "  my 
hair,  as,  in  accordance  with  a  habit  contracted  in 
the  East  Indies,  it  was  little  over  three-quarter;  of 
an  inch  long,  certainly  not  long  enough  to  afford 
sufficient  hold  for  them  to  take  my  scalp. 

I  cannot  say  how  long  I  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  perhaps  a  few  minutes,  but  it  seemed  hours. 
Thoughts  of  home,  and  places  I  should  never 
see  again,  flashed  through  my  mind  ;  and  the  idea 
of  dying  in  that  way  seemed  aH  the  more  dreadful, 
as  I  thought  of  the  proximity  of  the  troops,  and 
how  little  they  were  aware  of  my  fate.  Vague 
ideas  as  to  whether  my  body  would  be  ever  found, 
floated  through  my  mind,  amid  a  general  piling 
up  of  mental  agony.  I  could  hear  the  footsteps 
nearer  and  nearer,  the  stumbling  of  a  horse  over 
a  loose  stone,  and  the  guttural  grunts  of  the  rider 
were  more  distinctly  audible  as  they  approached 
the  top,  and  in  a  few  more  seconds  I  was  aware,  by 
the  sound,  they  had  reached  the  summit,  and  had, 
as  I  judged,  dismounted. 

Can  a  much  more  unpleasant  situation  be  sup- 
posed ?  Within  a  few  feet  of  savage  enemies,  who 
would  certainly  not  pay  any  attention  to  the  eti- 
quette of  civilized  warfare,  whose  language  was 
unintelligible  to  me,  and  mine  to  them,  and  the 
certainty  of  being  discovered  by  their  keen  eyes 
the  moment  they  had  looked  around  the  surround- 
ing country.  I  must  certainly  confess  to  a  very 
bad  scare ;  all  sorts  of  wild  schemes  revolved 
through  my  brain  ;  rushing  down  the  hill  in  a  des- 
jK'rate  effort  to  escape  and  reach  the  train  pre- 
sented itself,  and  was  dismissed  as  vain  and  futile. 

Then  the  calmness  of  desperation  seemed  to 


come,  and  with  a  vague,  dreamy  feeling  of  pitying 
myself  as  one  in  a  bad  way,  I  lay,  revolver  in 
hand,  meditating  whether  it  would  not  be  better 
to  reserve  the  last  bullet  for  myself,  so  as  not  to 
fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  savages. 

At  lxst  the  climax  came.  An  exclamation  froni 
one  showed  an  object  of  interest,  and  I  could  hear 
them  cluster  together  and  talk  rapidly.  From  the 
inflection  of  their  voices,  I  knew  they  had  dis- 
covered something.  What  could  it  be  ?  In  a  mo- 
ment I  remembered;  in  my  haste  I  had  left  a 
small  metal  match-box  (an  old  traveling  com- 
panion) where  I  had  lit  my  pipe,  and  it  had  been 
discovered.  Then  footsteps  were  heard  all  around, 
and  close  to  my  hiding-place  ;  so,  drawing  a  long 
breath,  I  jumped  up  with  my  pistol  presented,  ar.(i 
confronted — an  Indian  certainly,  and  a  Sioux,  too 
— but  to  my  intense  relief  I  recognized  the  pecu- 
liar features  of  "  Tartanka  Morza,"  or  "  Iron 
Buffaloe,"  one  of  the  scouts  attached  to  the  expe- 
dition. ' 

Our  mutual  surprise  was  great.  I  never  felt  so 
lovingly  disposed  towards  an  Indian  in  my  life. 
He  himself  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  the 
apparition  of  a  white  man  suddenly  springing 
from  behind  a  rock,  with  such  a  decidedly  hostile 
appearance ;  and  we  stood  looking  at  each  other, 
till  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  an  Indian,  the 
whole  thing  seemed  to  burst  on  his  mind,  and  we 
both  exploded  into  a  roar  of  laughter  (it  is  a  niis 
take  to  say  red-skins  do  not  laugh  i,  in  which  the 
rest  joined. 

Sitting  down,  we  discussed  the  affair  by  panto 
mime  over  a  pipe,  and  then  seeing  below  the  white 
tents  rapidly  rising,  and  dotting  the  neighboring 
hill-side,  while  the  bugles  made  themselves  heard 
sounding  halt  as  each  company  came  up,  denoting 
the  stoppage  for  the  night,  I  strolled  leisurely 
down  the  hill  to  rejoin  my  friends,  and  having  got 
over  my  fright,  amused  them  that  night  with  the 
story  of  it. 
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Autographs. — A  distinguished  autograph  critic 
complains  that  many  of  the  autographs  engraved 
for  the  Monthly  are  not  accurate.  We  strive  to 
have  them  so,  and  believe  our  engraver  reproduces 
the  copy  placed  in  his  hands  with  great  fidelity. 
An  occasional  inaccuracy  may  arise  from  mistake 
i;\  tracing,  and  we  do  not  see  how  such  instances 
tan  be  absolutely  guarded  against. 

We  think  it  is  possible  that  sometimes  apparent 
inaccuracies  arise  from  variations  in  the  original 
signatures.  A  striking  example  of  such  variation 
we  present  herewith  :  Dr.  Witherspoon's  name  ap- 
pears on  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  shown 
in  the  first  of  the  two  engravings,  while  to  a  well- 
authenticated  letter  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wil-  | 
ham  Brotherhead  (the  letter  is  reproduced  entire 
in  Mr.  Brotherhcad's  new  work  noticed  under 
Literary  and  Art  Memoranda)  it  is  written  as 
shown  in  the  second  engraving. 


The  Chevalier  de  TernayfMay  Monthly, 
page  466). — In  answer  to  the  Query  of  W.  D., 
I  would  refer  him  to  the  Historical  and  Geneologi- 
cal  Register,  vol.  xxviL,  1S73,  l'P-  4°4-4I^>  a"d 
to  vol.  xxviii.,  1874,  page  90,  of  the  same  maga- 
zine. In  the  first- named  volume  he  will  find  a 
paper  on  the  Chevalier,  read  before  the  Rhode 
Inland  Historical  Society  by  Sidney  Everett,  April 
'5'  '^73-  'n  w'hich  is  given  the  Latin  inscription 
U|>on  the  Chevalier  s  monument  in  the  vestibule  of 
Trinity  Church,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  to- 
gether with  a  translation  of  it.  The  second  ar- 
ticle will  inform  him  that  the  French  Minister, 
the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  in  the  summer  of  1873, 
finding  De  Ternav's  monument  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  had  it  repaired,  and  that  Senator  An- 
thony, of  Rhode  Island,  introduced  a  bill  into 
the  United  States  Senate,  appropriating  $800  |Q 
reimburse  his  expenditure.  The  Bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  was  approved  by  the 
President,  February  11,  1874.  (See  Statutes  of 
Forty-Third  Congress,  Sess.  L,  chap,  xxvi.,  page 
15  )  G.  H.  P. 


The  Old  Secretary. 
The  Old  Secretary  in  the  Washington 
Headquarters,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. — 

In  the  venerable  mansion  in  which  General  Wash- 
ington made  his  headquarters  while  wintering  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey,  there  is  carefully  pre- 
served the  ancient  secretary  used  by  Washington, 
together  with  the  chair  upon  which  he  sat,  when 
writing  his  letters  to  Congress,  etc.  The  readers 
of  the  Monthly  may  feel  some  interest  in  behold- 
ing a  picture  of  these  souvenirs  of  the  dark  days  of 
our  Country.  J.  H.  Tash. 

Washington,  Hancock,  and  Lee  Por- 
traits.— I  have  in  my  possession  a  mezzotint  por- 
trait of"  George  Washington,  Esq',  General  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Continental  Army 
in  America,"  executed  by  Joh.  Martin  Will,  and 
published  by  C.  Shepherd,  London,  9  Septem- 
ber 1775.  This  picture,  (12x9  inches)  represents 
the  General  standing  erect  (half-length),  jn  fu|| 
uniform,  the  head  partly  turned  towards  the  left, 
the  right  gloved  hand  |>ointing  towards  a  party  of 
horse  and  foot  skirmishing  in  the  distance,  the  left 
hand,  uncovered  and  holding  a  glove,  resting  on 
i  his  hip.  The  right  shoulder  bears  an  epaulet,  a 
metallic  gorget  is  suspended  from  the  neck,  a  sash 
knotted  around  the  waist,  and  a  dark  colored  scarf 
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or  ribbon,  with  a  light  edge,  crosses  the  breast,  I 
from  right  to  left,  beneath  the  coat.    It  purports 
to  be  "done  from  an  original,  drawn  from  the 
life  by  Alex.  Campbell,  of  Williamsburgh,  in 
Virginia." 

The  companion  portrait  is  that  of  the  "Hon. 
John  Hancock,  of  Boston,  in  New  England ;  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Congress, "published  by  the 
same  party,  25  October,  1775.  The  figure  stands 
upright.  The  left  hand  thrust  into  the  breeches- 
pocket,  while  the  right  one,  holding  a  letter,  rests 
on  a  table  covered  with  writing  materials.  The 
address  of  the  letter  (in  French),  to  Major-Gen- 
eral Israel  Putnam,  Long  Island,  has  evidently 
been  added  after  the  issuing  of  the  print,  as  Put- 
nam did  not  assume  the  command  in  New  York 
until  April,  1776.  It  is  done  from  an  original 
picture  by  Littleford. 

A  mezzotint  portrait  of  Major-General  Charles 
Lee,  published  in  France,  about  1777,  during  the 
period  of  his  being  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  is 
from  a  painting  by  Tomlinson,  New  York.  It 
represents  him  in  much  the  same  style  of  uniform 
as  that  of  General  Washington,  above  mentioned, 
but  without  the  scarf ;  while  behind  him,  to  the 
left,  floats  a  flag  bearing  the  inscription  { An  ap- 
peal to  Heaven,"  with  a  French  translation  of  the 
same  interlined. 

Are  the  originals  of  these  portraits  still  extant? 
What  is  known  of  the  artists?  I.  J.  G. 


Nomenclature  of  States,  etc. — I  notice  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Montiilv  an  article 
relative  to  the  nomenclature  of  the  States.  The 
same  has  been  in  circulation  for  years,  receiving 
additions  as  needed,  by  some  unlearned  persons 
and  I  regret  much  to  see  that  the  same  has  been 
incorporated  in  some  school  books.  I  cannot  call 
to  mind  now  what  works  it  is  in,  but  it  is  patent 
enough  that  it  is  as  I  state.  Like  many  newspaper 
articles,  it  abounds  in  errors,  and  statements  that, 
whether  erroneous  or  not,  have  no  known  basis. 
They  may  be  error,  and  may  be  truth ;  but  gener- 
ally the  former. 

Now,  as  to  Maine.  Allow  me  to  ask  if  there  is 
any  probability  that  the  Massachusetts  Grants, 
as  that  State  was  once  called,  was  also  named  to 
honor  a  Queen  of  England,  who  had  another 
Colony  named  after  her,  namely,  Maryland  ?  I 
imagine  not,  nor  do  I  find  any  authority  for  it; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  so  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  many  islands  which  beskirt  the  coast. 
These  islands  were,  as  a  general  thing,  settled  by 
fishermen,  and  when  they  convened  about  the 
shore,  it  was  called  the  M  Main."  Just  the  same 
term  was  applied  to  Central  America  and  Southern 
Mexico,  to  distinguish  that  section  of  the  Conti- 
nent from  the  islands.  Look  through  the  old 
school  books,  travels,  histories,  etc.,  and  you  will 
find  plenty  of  allusions  to  "the  Havanah"  and 


the  "Spanish  Main."    There  is  no  certainty  tlu: 
my  opinion  is  correct ;  but  it  is  nearer  the  mirk 
than  the  usually  received  one.    As  for  Rhwic 
Island,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  "  Scrap-Book  ar- 
ticle" gives  the  correct  reason.    Some  authorities 
suggest  that  it  was  called  so  from  the  corruption 
of  the  Holland  "  Ruelde  Eglant,"  or  Reel  IsUnd, 
on  account  of  some  famous  clay  banks,  heavily 
charged  with  ferruginous  matter,  giving  them  a 
ruddy  appearance.    The  fact  is,  the  Assembly 
enacted  that  it  should  be  called  Rhode  Island : 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  why  they  did 
so.    The  Colonial  Records  of  Rhode  Island  give 
no  clue  thereto.    Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Mis 
souri  all  have  the  same  origin,  I  know,  as  I  am 
well  acquainted  with  various  dialects  of  the  Al 
gonkin  language,  Missi,  or  Mich: — both  meaning 
the  same — refer  to  their  size,  quality  of  water,  etc. 
The  real  definition  is  "Great,"  as  Missis,  Grw:. 
and  Sipi,  Water.    The  Great  Water,  as  we  terra 
it,  River.    The  Indians  never  call  it  Father  of 
Rivers,  or  "Grand  Daddy,"  if  I  may  be  allow! 
the  vulgar  expression.    They  have  no  such  ro- 
mantic idea  as  that ;  and  the  theory  may  as  well 
be  exploded  as  that  Minne-ha-ha  means  "  laugh- 
ing Water,"  or  Neageina  "  Thunder  of  Waters." 
The  word  Sipi  is  often  rendered  Nebc  ;  it  is  so  in 
Ottawa.    Sipi,  Sibi,  Ncbe,  all  are  of  the  same 
root,  and  mean  simply,  water.    As  for  the  second 
portion  of  Michi-Gan,  it  is  derived   from  the 
Ojibwa  and  Ottawa  "  Guanee,"  another  form  0: 
tht   term  water.    As  applied  to  the  I-akc,  the 
word  would  refer  to  its  size ;  as  applied  to  the 
land,  it  would  be  in  regard  to  the  immense  num- 
ber of  lakes  and  ponds  which  alike  decorate  md 
utilize  the  country,  and  that  are  made  amenable 
to  the  delight  and  comfort  of  men.    The  name 
was  applied  by  the  whites  in  this  way,  not  by  the 
Indians  ;  but  it  has  been,  for  a  wonder,  correctly 
applied.   The  same  of  Mis-Souri.    Here  is  a  com- 
pound word  from  two  very  different  languages. 
The  former  is  Algonkin  ;  the  latter  Dacota,  or,  as 
commonly  termed,  the  Sioux.    This  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  in  our  Indian  nomenclature.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  Souri  is  well  applied  here, 
as  it  refers  to  the  turbidity  of  the  water  of  this 
river.    The  "Big  Muddy"  is  the  best  English 
translation,  and  well  suits  the  borderers.    I  here 
cease,  and  trust  that  some  one  else  may  take  the 
subject  up,  and  give  the  true  meaning  of  some 
more  Aboriginal  names.      Alex.  J.  Sheldev 

Allow  me  to  add,  for  fear  some  hypercritical 
person  may  take  me  up,  that  in  Ojibwa,  and  al*o 
sometimes  used  bv  the  Ottawitas,  the  word  "Gi- 
tehy,"  or  "  Giteh'ic,"  means  "  great."  Thus,  a- 
applied,  par  excellence,  to  Superior,  that  was  tr-e 
"Giteh-ie,  Guanee,"  or  Great  Water,  whilst  life 
Michigan  was  a  little  lower  in  honor  ;  but  b«t 
mean  the  same,  the  commencement  showing  the 
difference  in  the  size  and  honor  due  them. 
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A  Revolutionary  Muster-Roll.—  The  following  is  a  verbatim  copy  from  the  original  docu- 
ment : 

Muster  Roll  of  the  Colonels  Company,  in  the  Second  New  York  Battalion,  in  the  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  commanded  by  Colonel  Philip  Cortland,  for  the  Months  of  July  &  August 
1780. 


JNovera'.  21"  1776. 
Ditto 
Sept'  I"  1778. 


1'billip  Cortlandt,  Captain 
Charles  Nukcrck,  Capt.  Lieu'. 
Harnardus  Swart  wout.  Ens«. 


in  Light  Infantry. 


Appointed. 


unjomtx 


Serjeants. 


David  Morrison 
•      »  # 

Drummer. 
John  Gabine 


Privates. 


Joseph  liailev 
Andrus  Christopher 
Henry  Elliott 
July  25tt  i78oAlphin  Hyatt 
Will"  Knight 


J  .lines  Kipp 
Christopher  Krem. 
July  25«*  1780  Jeremiah  Merritt 
James  Ready 


TSftM. 


3  Months 


Remarks. 


Appointed 


Nov.27u  177S  Isaac  M'Cxstney 
Isaac  Willson 


Term. 
;3  years 


KlKER. 

James  Scott 


3  Months 


Sick  Ahx.  Hosp>. 

Corps  of  Sappers 
and  Miners 


On  Duty. 


I XL1STED. 


Privates. 


John  Rugar 
Caleb  Smith 
Stanley  Thomson 
Will".  Tuthill 
John  Wilkelow 
Abraham  Weeks 
July  25*  1780  Hcndrick  Wecsmilkr 

Peter  Cassidy 
Christopher  Smith 


Remarks 


Decern' 


Waggoner  to 
the  Reg'. 


Transfcr'd  to 
the  Major's 
Comp/  Au 
gust  1  1780 


Camp  Steen  Rabia,  Sept'.  6'\  1780    Then  Muster'd  the  Colo".  Comp\  as  is  specified 
in  the  above  roll. 

Nich\  Fish  Inspector. 

On  the  reverse  is  the  following : 

PROOF  OF  THF  EFFECTIVES. 


Captain. 

1st  Lieu 

Ensign. 

Serjeants. 

Corporals. 

Drum. 

Fife. 

Privates. 

War. 

I 

1 

a 

: 

1/-. 

3  Months. 

|non  Effectives.! 

Prcfent, 

I 

~  1 

1 

1 

13 

t 

1 

2 

Abfcnt, 

-  1 

4 

4 

2 

Total, 

. 

1  1 

3 

I 

1       I  16 

17 

1 

■ 

2 

2 

We  do  fwear  that  the  within  Muster  Roll  is  a  true  State  of  the  Company,  without  Fraud  to  the 
es,  or  to  any  Individual,  according  to  the  best  of  our  Knowledge. 

Sworn  before  me        Camp  Stcen  Rabia  Ch.  Nukf.rk  Capt.  Lieut. 

Septem'  7"'  1780  B.  Swartwout,  Ensr. 


General  Phillip  Van  Cortlandt  entered  the  Re- 
volutionary service  as  a  lieutenant  colonel.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  above  regi- 
ment. Promoted  to  brigadier-general  for  gallant 
conduct  at  Yorktown.  After  the  war  he  held 
various  civil  offices  in  New  York  State,  and  ac- 
companied Lafayette  in  his  tour  through  the 
United  States  in  1824.    A  biographical  sketch, 


with  fac-simile  of  his  signature,  was  given  in  the 
Historical  Record  for  August,  1873,  page  375. 

Nicholas  Fish,  the  father  of  Hon.  Hamilton 
Fish,  now  Secretary  of  State,  was  also  a  prominent 
Revolutionary  officer,  doing  efficient  sen-ice  all 
through  the  war,  and  enjoying  in  a  high  degree 
the  confidence  of  Washington.  He  held  many 
civil  offices,  in  New  York  Slate.    He  was  born  in 
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New  York  in  1758,  and  died  in  1833.  In  the 
Historical  Record  lor  February,  1874,  pages  87, 
88,  may  be  found  a  sketch  of  him,  with  lac-simile 
autograph. 

Camp  Stone  Arabia  was  in  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
It  was  here  that,  April  18,  1779,  an  Indian  scalp- 
ing party  attacked  the  small  settlement,  burned 
some  house*,  and  killed  several  people;  and 
here,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1780,  a  little 
more  than  two  months  after  the  above  encamp- 
ment, Colonel  John  Brown  was  slain,  with  forty 
of  his  soldiers,  while  defending  the  small  stockade 
called  Fort  Paris  from  an  attacking  party  under 
Sir  John  Johnson. 

Peter  CJansevoort  was  born  in  Albany  in  1749, 
and  died  in  181 2.  He  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, July  19,  1775,  a  major  in  the  Second  New 
York  Regiment;  in  1776  he  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  soon  after,  colonel  of  the  Third  New 
York  Regiment.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
defeat  of  Burgoyne,  receiving  the  thanks  of  Con- 
gress. He  was  an  active  officer  all  through  the 
Revolution,  and  was  appointed  brigadier  general 
in  1781.  After  the  war  he  filled  several  important 
civil  offices.  E.  H.  Goss. 


Error  Corrected. — A  slight  typographical 
error  occurs  in  my  article  on  the  Philipse 
Family,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Monthly. 
The  inscription  on  the  bell  of  the  Old  Church  at 
Sleepy  Hollow  should  read,  "  Si  Deus pro  nobis, 
quis  contra  nos,"  instead  of,  •*  Sideus  pro  nobis, 
quit  contra  nos ;"  otherwise  the  article  is  quite 
accurate.  Charles  A.  Campbell. 


Cromwell  and  Hazelrig. — In  Miss  Aitkins's 
"Court  of  Charles  I.,"  Vol.  I.,  page  303,  I  find 
this  passage,  under  1636:  "There  is  good  proof 
that  both  Cromwell,  who  had  given  some  proof 
of  his  power  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  Hazelrig, 
were  publicly  mentioned  as  preparing  for  their 
departure."  Can  any  reader  of  Potter's  Ameri- 
can Monthly  refer  me  to  any  place  in  which 
they  are  thus  M  mentioned"  about  1636? 

John  Ward  Dean. 


The  Old  Stove  and  Chairs  in  the  Virginia 
Capitol. — Y.  R.  Lyman,  in  the  June  Monthly, 
asked  about  a  Stove  and  Chairs  "sent  over  from 
England  to  the  Colonial  authorities  of  Virginia," 
we  believe  in  1770.  While  we  have  to  leave  the 
Query  for  some  one  of  our  Virginia  friends  to  re- 
ply to,  we  have  thought  engravings  of  the  Stove 
and  Chairs  in  question,  as  they  were  in  1858,  and 
as  we  believe  they  are  now,  might  be  of  interest. 

The  Stove  is  unique — at  least,  we  never  saw  ano- 
ther like  it.  It  was  cast  by  order  of  George  III., 
and  sent  by  him  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
and  was  set  up  in  the  Capitol  at  Williamsburg, 


The  Royal  Stove  in  the  Vital nia  Capitol. 


whence  it  was  removed  to  Richmond  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  transferred  thither.  Upon  its 
elaborately  decorated  sides  appear  the  quarterings 
of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France,  the 
British  monarch  of  that  time  claiming  the  divine 
right  to  the  title  and  authority  of  King  of  the  said 
four  countries;  besides  these  quarterings,  there 
also  appear  the  royal  arms  of  Virginia  with  the 
words,  "  En  dot  Virginia  quintum." 

The  Chairs  are  of  walnut,  and  were  made  also 
in  England  for  the  same  King  who,  we  believe,  seat 


NOTES 


The  Old  Chair  itsf.d  by  thk  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Virginia. 

them  with  the  Stove.  The  lining  is  still  of  red,  as 
was  the  original  and  as  each  successive  lining  has 
been.  No  description  is  necessary  as  the  engrav- 
ings are  correct. 


The  Old  Chair  used  by  thf  Speaker  ok  the 
Stats  Senate  ok  Virginia. 


QUERIES.  5.11 


Barbara  Freitchie. — A  friend  has  kindly  sent 
us  the  following  excellent  communication  from 
John  G.  Whittier  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 
Its  spirit  is  worthy  of  the  good  man  and  poet : 

"  I  notice  in  the  Advertiser  of  yesterday  an  ar- 
ticle upon  the  vexed  question  of  Barbara  Freitchie, 
with  an  account  of  the  writer's  conversation  with 
me  in  reference  to  it.  I  wish  to  correct  some 
slight  inaccuracies  naturally  enough  arising  from 
a  brief  and  hurried  interview.  The  lady  referred 
to  in  the  letter  of  Judge  Underwood  was  men- 
tioned as  a  relative  and  not  as  a  daughter  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson.  The  presentation  of  the  cane  made 
from  the  wood  of  Barbara  Freitchie's  house  was  not 
made  by  the  nephew  of  the  venerable  woman  on 
his  visit  to  me,  but  by  a  United  States  officer,  a 
member  of  the  Scientific  Convention  at  Salem 
some  years  ago. 

"  The  evidence  adduced  on  the  other  side,  the 
substance  of  which  appears  in  the  article  in  your 
paper,  is  not  without  weight,  and,  if  by  no  means 
conclusive,  is  entitled  to  respectful  consideration. 
I  have  nodesire,  nor  do  I  feel  under  obligation,  to 
enter  into  any  controversy  on  the  subject.  The 
facts  in  the  case  are  before  the  public,  and  I  have 
no  wish  to  bias  its  decision.  I  have  no  interest  in 
it  apart  from  the  truth.  I  wrote  the  ballad  in  the 
firm  belief  of  the  truth  of  the  incident  it  describes, 
and  the  grounds  of  that  belief  seemed  to  me  ample. 
Ii  may  be  that  my  original  informant — a  lady  in 
whom  I  have  entire  confidence — was  herself  mis- 
informed by  her  friends.  It  may  be  that  the 
cumulative  and  corroborative  evidence  I  have 
'  since  received  is  unreliable.  If  so,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  shall  regret  it,  not  so  much  from  a  feeling 
of  personal  disappointment  as  that  it  involves  the 
loss  of  the  noble  ideal  of  patriotism  to  which  I 
sought  to  do  honor.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  no 
wish  to  perpetuate  in  any  offensive  sense  the  inci- 
dents of  that  sad  fraternal  strife,  the  very  names 
of  whose  battle-fields  I  would  gladly  see  erased 
from  our  national  flags. 

"  '  Buried  be  the  dreadful  past. 

Its  common  slain  be  mourned,  and  let 
All  memories  soften  to  regret.' 

"  It  seems  to  be  admitted  by  those  who  deny  the 
main  incident  of  the  ballad,  that  the  venerable 
Union  woman  did  not  hesitate  to  make  away  with 
her  cane  through  the  Confederate  soldiers  at  her 
door,  applying  to  them  epithets  more  energetic 
than  polite,  and  that  she  had  a  Union  flag  in  her 
house.  If  6he  did  not  show  it  on  that  occasion, 
so  much  the  worse  for  Frederick  City;  and  those 
who  have  given  credit  to  the  story  of  the  heroism 
of  its  oldest  inhabitant  will  very  naturally  sympa- 
thize with  the  indignant  inquiry  of  one  of  her 
juvenile  admirers:  'If  Barbara  Freitchie  didn't 
shake  the  flag  at  the  rebels,  why  didn't  somebody 
'  else  doit?'  John  G.  Whittiek." 


CURE  EN  T  MX  MORA  NBA . 


CURRENT  MEMORANDA. 


Our  July  Monthly.— Wc  do  not  doubt  this  number  of 
the  Monthly  will  afford  our  patriotic  readers  much  genuine 
pleasure. 

The  month  of  July,  and  especially  its  first  four  days,  have 
a  peculiar  significance  to  every  true-hearted  American. 
There  is  no  month  of  the  twelve  that  so  warms  his  heart  and 
makes  it  glow  with  gratitude  to  God  and  to  the  men  whom 
God  raised  up  and  endowed  with  the  wisdom  to  create,  and 
the  courage  to  defend  and  establish  the  American  Nation  I 
And  the  Fourth  of  July — the  brightest  of  red-letter  days  in 
the  American  Calendar — how  does  the  true  American's  heart 
overflow  with  love  to  his  Country  and  to  his  fellow-country- 
men on  his  Nation's  Natal- Pay!  That  American  is  cold- 
hearted,  indeed,  whose  heart  feels  not  the  peculiar  influence 
of  that  day  I  Reader,  we  wish  you  many  returns  of  the 
happy  day  that  saw  our  Nation's  Birth  and  gave  us  a  Coun- 
try, and  we  doubt  not  you  will  unite  with  us  in  wishing  our 
Free  Land  and  its  Free  People  many  years  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  We  leave  to  you  the  expression  of  good  wishes 
for  the  MoNTtn.T  t 

As  an  American  Historical  Afagatine,  the  Monthly  could 
not  pay  its  July  visit  without  arraying  itself  in  holiday  attire, 
and  providing  a  rich  treat  in  the  way  of  American  Birthday 
fare  for  the  patriotic  palates  of  its  readers.  We  have  not 
spared  ourselves  in  anxious  care,  or  patient,  painstaking 
labor,  to  make  the  July  number  peerless  in  beauty  and  pre- 
cious in  intrinsic  good — and  the  Publishers  have  most  liber- 
ally responded  to  our  requests  for  more  and  belter  illustra- 
tions than  usual ;  and  we  feel  unalloyed  pleasure  and  pride 
in  the  result — a  magazine  that  has  certainly  never  been  ex- 
celled, and  wc  Wicvc  never  equaled.  What  think  you, 
reader ;  arc  we  justified  in  our  pleasure  and  pride  ? 

The  Witherspoon  Monument  .—The  following  para- 
graph  formed  a  postscript  to  the  paper  on  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Withcrs|ioon,  pages  505  to  512  of  this  number  of  the 
Monthly,  but  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  it  here, 
in  order  to  introduce  it  with  our  hearty  endorsement  of  every 
sentence.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  success  of  the 
patriotic  enterprise  :  the  names  of  the  committee  having  the 
matter  in  charge  are  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Monument 
will  be  erected,  and  that  it  will  l>e  a  worthy  testimonial  to 
the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  Patriot  Divine,  and  at  the 
same  time  reflect  honor  upon  the  cultivated  taste  of  the 
Committee,  and  upon  their  patriotism  and  that  of  the  contri- 
butors. Our  engraving  on  page  51 1  shows  the  form  of  the 
monument: 

"  I  cannot  better  conclude  my  brief  memoranda  of  the  life 
of  the  Christian  Patriot  than  by  speaking  a  word  in  behalf 
of  the  Monument  it  is  proposed  to  erect  to  his  memory  in 
Philadelphia' s  noble  Park.  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  a  Pres- 
byterian Divine — hence  the  Committee  are  right  in  appealing 
to  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  he  was  a  Scotch- 
man by  birth — hence  the  appeal  to  Scotch -Americans  and 


to  those  of  Scottish  descent  is  not  amiss;  he  was  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  line  of  great  President!  of 
Princeton  College— hence  the  alumni  of  that  grand  old  Col- 
lege  are  naturally  expected  to  unite  in  the  tribute  to  bis 
renown.  But  Dr.  Witherspoon  was  also  an  American 
Patriot — one  of  the  most  |al>orious  as  well  as  most  intetli. 
gent  of  the  architects  of  our  Republic — one  of  the  most 
illustrious  champions  of  lilierty  that  the  world  has  ever 
known — one  of  the  noblest  of  the  fathers  of  1  the  land  of 
the  free' — hence  every  patriotic  American,  every  citizen  of 
our  Republic,  every  lover  of  liberty,  every  son  and  d.iugh- 
tcr  of  'the  land  of  the  free,'  has  a  right  to  share  in  the 
glorious  work  of  rearing  a  suitable  monument  to  commcmo 
rate  the  grand  record  of  the  Patriot  Divine.  I  am  not  1 
Presbyterian,  nor  a  Scotchman  or  Scotchman's  scion,  nor 
an  alumnus  of  Princeton  College — yet  I  claim  that  ]  hive 
an  interest  in  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  in  any  effort  to  pay  fitting 
homage  to  his  memory.  And  there  are  thousands  like  rue, 
I  firmly  believe,  in  our  broad  land  I  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committee,  amend  your  appeal — strip  it  of  its  denomina- 
tional and  all  other  limiting  features — make  it  Nati-m.il, 
nay,  make  it  cosmopolitan,  for  there  are  lovers  of  liberty 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  Nation." 

Church  Conventions  and  Assemblies.— Several  of 
the  Churches  have  recently  held  their  General  Convention! 
or  Assemblies.  And,  while  we  have  not  space  for  parties 
lars — indeed,  the  newspapers  relieve  us  of  all  necessity  for 
giving  any — wc  yet  cannot  but  express  our  gmtifkatioa  at 
the  condition,  financially  and  in  all  other  respects,  in  which 
the  various  Evangelical  Denominations  of  the  American 
Church  are  reported  to  be.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  (North)  evinced  its  wisdom  ami  patri 
otic  impulses  by  warmly  defending  our  Common  Schuoll 
from  the  many  open  and  insidious  assaults  which  have  been 
essayed  upon  it  lately.  We  think  it  is  high  time  for  the 
American  Churches  to  take  a  decided  stand  in  support  of 
our  admirable  School  System  against  the  attacks  and  the 
machinations  of  its  foes.  No  doubt  the  system  has  its  de- 
fects, as  have  all  human  systems;  but  it  is,  nevertheless  ad- 
mirable, and  every  true  American  should  boldly  defend  it  as 
he  values  the  free  institutions  of  the  land — for  our  Public 
Schools  are  the  very  foundation  and  chief  support  of  our 
liberties. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania— A  Large  Addition 
to  its  Endowment  Fund.— The  Philadelphia  PuiHt 
Ledger  of  the  22d  of  May  contained  the  following: 

"  For  some  time  past  it  has  been  understood,  in  an  in- 
formal way,  that  the  late  John  H.  Towne,  Esq..  had,  in  hi* 
will,  made  a  large  addition  to  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Although  this  was  very  gratify- 
ing intelligence,  we  forl>ore  to  make  it  public  until  expressly 
authorized  to  do  so.  This  authority  we  now  have  in  the  haad- 
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writing  of  one  of  the  executors.  The  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, which  is  the  beneficiary  of  Mr.  Towne's  liberality,  is,  in  all 
senses,  one  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the  State,  and 
hence  the  subject  of  the  bequest  is  as  judiciously  chosen  as  it 
is  munificent  in  amount.  It  is  believed  by  those  best  informed 
that  the  estate  of  Mr.  Towne  will  amount  to  upwards  of  one 
and  three-quarter  millions  of  dollars.  In  his  will,  after 
making  very  liberal  provisions  for  his  family  and  near  rela- 
tives, he  bequeaths  $10,000  to  the  Hospital  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  £5,000  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  also  the  painting  of  •  The  Landing  of  the 
Northmen,'  painted  by  E.  Leutte,  upon  condition  that  it 
shall  be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  position  and  good  light  in 
their  galleries,  and  shall  be  distinctly  labeled  ai  follows: 
1  Painted  by  E.  Leutzc  for  John  Towne,  Esq.,  and  presented 
to  the  Academy  by  his  son,  John  H  Towne.' 

"To  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  if  it  be  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  West 
Philadelphia,  he  bequeaths  the  sum  of  >  10,000,  this  bequest 
to  lapse  unless  the  managers  of  the  Academy  shall  have 
determined  upon  locating  it  near  the  University,  and  shall 
have  secured  the  ground  within  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  will  (October  13,  1874). 

"  After  these  provisions,  the  Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  arc  made  residuary  legatees  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  estate,  and  as  such  will  probably  receive  upwards  of 
{300,000  immediately  on  the  settlement  of  the  estate.  The 
University  has  also  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  estate,  which 
may  ultimately  make  the  total  bequest  to  the  institution 
amount  to  upwards  of  one  million  dollars.  The  money 
thus  bequeathed  to  the  University  is  to  be  held  as  part  of  the 
Endowment  Fund  of  that  institution,  and  the  income  is  to 
be  applied  solely  to  the  salaries  of  professors  and  other  in- 
structors in  the  Department  of  Science." 

Strikes  and  Lock-outs — When  we  hear  of  a  "  Strike" 
or  a  "lock-out"  among  workingmcn  of  any  class  or  descrip- 
tion, we  can  always  know  upon  whom  90  or  99  per  cent,  of 
the  newspaper  critics  will  seek  to  lay  the  blame,  without 
waiting  to  read  their  comments.  It  seems  impossible,  in  the 
wise  ludgmcnt  of  these  wise  censors,  for  employers  ever  to 
be  in  the  wrong  in  any  dispute  between  them  and  their 
"  hands."  Thus,  in  the  late  troubles  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  greedy  owners  of  the  mines  have  been 
shamefully  treated  by  their  employes — according  to  the 
majority  of  newspaper  Solons.  One  day,  a  hot  one  in  the 
month  of  May,  we  were  refreshed  liy  a  brief  paragraph  in 
one  of  the  Philadelphia  papers,  which  appeared  to  afford  us  a 
hope  that  the  mining  companies  might  have  been  just  a  wee- 
bit  to  blame — but,  alas !  the  very  next  day  the  same  paper 
dashed  that  hope,  having  discovered,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  days'  issues,  that  the  mine-owners  were  all  pure, 
immaculate  saints,  models  of  unselfishness,  whose  sole  desire 
was  to  become  angels  of  love  and  beneficence  to  the  "  con- 
sumers"— they  could  not  "  afford"  to  be  generous  to  the 
■  consumers"  and  be  just  to  their  operatives  at  the  same 
time,  and  hence  they  had  sought  to  give  to  the  "  consumers," 
not  of  their  own  wealth,  nor  of  their  anticipated  profits,  but 
of  the  sweat,  nay,  the  very  life  of  their  wicked  workingmen. 
Verily,  the  mine-operatives  of  Pennsylvania  must  be  despi- 


cable scoundrels  to  object  to  the  generous  schemes  of  their 
employers  I 

An  easy  way  to  remedy  all  these  troubles  suggests  itself  to 
our  sapient  mind — let  Congress  step  into  the  breach,  or  if 
Congress  cannot,  let  us  have  a  Constitutional  Amendment, 
compelling  the  miners  to  submit  to  any  and  all  the  require- 
ments and  exactions  of  their  saintly  employers.  They  may 
object  to  being  reduced  thus  to  slavery — well,  what  if  they 
do?  What  rights  hare  workingmcn  that  are  entitled  to 
respect?  No  doubt  the  grateful  "consumers"  of  coal  will, 
with  one  mind,  unite  in  ratifying  such  an  Amendment 
Let  us  have  the  Amendment  1 

A   Successful    Evangelist,  not  •'  Sent"   by  any 

Church. — One  of  the  missionaries  of  the  London  Society, 
while  on  a  preaching  tour  in  Eastern  Bengal,  says  the  In- 
dian Evangelical  Review,  came  upon  a  community  of  people 
who,  all  unknown  to  the  outside  world,  have  been  under 
Christian  teaching.  It  appears  that  some  years  ago  a  Brah- 
min pundit  obtained  r.  copy  of  the  Bible  and  Church  of 
England  Prayer-Book,  which  he  studied  in  private.  After 
some  time  he  began  to  speak  to  his  friends  of  the  wonderful 
things  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  Next  he  began  to  read 
and  expound  portions  of  the  Bible  to  the  people,  and  when 
the  missionary  visited  the  village  he  found  that  some  forty 
people  had  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  for 
prayer  and  reading  the  Scriptures. 

The  Old  Liberty  Bell.— We  clip  the  following  from 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  June  2  : 

Mr.  Editor  : — From  time  to  time  propositions  to  mend 
or  recast  the  old  "  Liberty  Bell  "  are  made,  ostensibly  to 
make  it  useful  again  in  ringing  out  joyful  sounds.  Now  I 
for  one — and  three  out  of  every  four  persons,  I  believe,  will 
agree  with  me — think  that  the  old  "  Liberty  Bell  "  is  a  sa- 
cred relic  of  "  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls,"  and  any 
such  change  would  be  a  desecration.  The  following  sugges- 
tion, if  carried  out,  I  believe  would  meet  with  general  ap- 
proval :  Let  the  city  build — say  one  hundred  feet  south  of 
the  rear  door  of  the  State-House — a  large,  high  and  strong 
pavilion,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on  a  dais  or  elevated  plat- 
form, place  the  old  "  Liberty  Bell  "  during  our  Centennial. 
This  would  afford  ample  space  for  visitors  to  inspect  it  on  all 
sides.  Then  let  our  ambitious  and  patriotic  bell  manufac- 
turers advertise  themselves  by  contributing  a  full  chime  of 
suitable  sized  bells,  to  be  mounted  above  and  over  the  old 
"  Liberty  Bell,"  and  let  them  ring  out  the  joyous  notes  of 
our  national  celebration,  and  let  them  do  honor  to  the  old 
"  Liberty  Bell  "  that  "  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

The  building  should  be  a  permanent  structure,  useful  as  a 
music  stand  and  for  speakers,  etc.,  at  public  meetings. 

J.  D.  R. 

The  Convention  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  aside  from  its  special  purposes,  has 
afforded  encouraging  proof  of  the  "unity  of  spirit"  which 
really  underlies  all  sectarian  and  sectional  distinctions  in  this 
country,  and  constitutes  a  true  bond  of  brotherhood  between 
North  and  South. 
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residents  have  lately  ten:  v  tiaes  e 
'Arahmpnn,  in  most  case*  by  way  rrf  a  r<4.e,  r=  » \.-r*  of 
'i^  tilied  with  grasshoppers.  It  »  rclalrt  tiji  re*  it- 
cen'Iy.  on  one  of  the  train*  rnnninc  t<twee»  tfcr  c-ry  tad 
t-.:t:more,  *  box  containing  several  thousand  -nf  :lw  si^a 
»M  broken,  when  abnovt  invtantly  the  car  t<--i*>e  iak  witfc 
•he  hoffang  past*.  The  ladies  screairxH  a  'cry 
manner,  while  the  pentlcmcn  hastened  in  rr<e*  the  car 
window*  and  let  the  insects  escape,  to  mufcrp»y  a 


in  the  Russian  Church.—/ 

'.jicriy  to  lie  carried  out  *oon  in  (he  Ru*-ian  Chztx'r.  ire  ihe 
sccrease  of  pay  of  the  rural  priests,  and  the  prir;  them  an 
r*  tortunity  to  acquire  a  l>etter  education.  In  ad  lit K.n,  the 
H  ly  Synod  promises  to  publish  the  Old  TevUroer.i.  which  it 
t«  now  translating  into  Russian,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  There  has  been  something  of  a  revival  in  St. 
P^rrOmrg  Protestant  circles,  resulting  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Russian  Tract  Sadat*,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  he 
rfi'Te  successful  than  the  Ixst  one,  suppressed  by  the  Emperor 
N  icholas  shortly  after  he  ascended  the  throne.  One  of  Lc-rd 
Radstock's  converts,  a  millionaire  of  the  name  oi  Pashkon'. 
distributes  one  thousand  copies  of  the  New  Testament 
among  the  moujiki  every  month.  These  and  other  things 
have  some  influence  on  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  in  time  lead  to  the  gradual  reformation  of  it. 

At  a  spelling  match  at  Candia,  New  Hampshire,  early  in 
May,  Mrs.  Ezekiel  I.ane,  more  than  eighty  years  old,  spelled 
down  the  class  and  received  the  pritc  offered  by  ex-Governor 
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Centennial  Memoranda.— The  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury has  authorized  the  immediate  transportation  to  this  city 
of  goods  lor  the  International  Exhibition  arriving  at  other 
ports,  designed  for  this  purpose.  This  relieves  foreign  exhi- 
bitors of  making  entry  of  their  goods  at  places  other  than 
Philadelphia,  by  whatever  route  imported. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Centennial  Hoard 
of  Finance  to  have  a  national  celebration  in  this  city  on  the 
5th  day  of  July  of  this  year  (the  4th  occurring  on  Sunday), 
under  the  direction  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Board. 
At  sunrise  there  will  be  a  salute  of  artillery  on  George's  Hill. 
A  review  of  troops  will  take  place  at  nineo'clock  A.M.,  in  which 
it  is  expected  a  number  of  regiments  from  New  Jersey  and 
the  interior  of  this  State  will  participate.  At  eleven  o'clock 
A.M.  a  grand  children's  concert  will  be  given  in  Machinery 
Hall,  where  accommodations  will  be  provided  for  over  forty 
thousand  people.  At  twelve  o'clock  M.  will  take  place  the 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  breaking  of  the  ground 
for  the  Agricultural  Building;  addresses  will  be  delivered  by 
prominent  speakers,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
read.  The  Humboldt  Society  will  dedicate  the  site  for  their 
monument  of  Humboldt  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  The  corner- 
stone of  the  Roman  Catholic  Temperance  Memorial  Foun- 
tain will  be  laid  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  in  the  presence  of  up- 
wards of  ten  thousand  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Beneficial  Union  of  the  Diocese  of  Phila- 
delphia. At  three  o'clock  p.m.  a  promenade  concert  will  be 
given  in  Machinery  Hall  by  the  Centennial  Choral  Society 
and  the  Centennial  Orchestra,  who  will  probably  be  assisted 
by  a  military  band  of  seventy-five  pieces.  Two  grand  bal- 
loon ascensions  will  take  place  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  when 
Professor  Wise,  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  and  his  young 
grandson  will  ascend  in  separate  balloons.  The  ascensions 
will  be  somewhat  novel,  from  the  fact  that  this  will  be  the 
first  time  in  the  history  ol  ballooning  that  a  gTandsirc  and 
the  grandchild  have  simultaneously  tempted  the  ether  in 
separate  balloons. 

A  grand  naval  review  of  the  Schuylkill  squadron  of  shells 
and  barges  will  take  place  on  the  river  Schuylkill,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Commodore  Ferguson.  Boat  races  will 
be  improvised  for  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  a  grand  dis- 
play of  fireworks  will  be  given  at  a  spot  not  yet  determined 
upon.  When  the  shades  of  night  have  fallen  over  the  city, 
it  is  intended  to  illuminate  the  Schuylkill  with  colored 
lights.  No  charge  will  be  demanded  for  admission  to  any 
of  the  exercises  of  the  day. 

The  Centennial  as  a  Peacemaker. — The  following, 
among  many  like  paragraphs,  will  serve  to  illustrate  one 
of  the  most  important  good  results  to  be  anticipated  from 
the  great  Centennial  Exhibition.  If  it  were  the  only  result, 
every  true  American  should  wish  it  success,  and  indicate  that 
wish  by  his  action. 

The  Xashville  (Tennessee)  Press  and Herald 'says  :  "  Gen- 
eral Joseph  E.  Johnston  is  to  be  the  Master  of  Ceremonies 
at  the  Fourth  of  July  Centennial  Celebration  at  Philadelphia. 
The  year  of  jubilee  is  indeed  coming,  and  before  we  are 
through  with  the  Centennial  celebrations,  the  animosities  of 
the  war  will  be  practically  blotted  out  " 

The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Constitution*!-:  thai  refers  to  the 


same  matter:  "The  Philadelphia  Centennial  Commission 
has  chosen  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  and  Charles  Francis  Adams  as 
chiel  orators,  and  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  as  Master  of 
Ceremonies.  When  it  is  remembered  that  Colonel  Ijunar 
was  one  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  '  Rebellion,'  and  that 
General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  commanded  the  Confederate 
forces  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  and  the  great  left-centre 
during  most  of  the  war,  these  appointments  receive  their 
proper  appreciation.  It  is  now  nearly  certain  that  the  few 
lingering  animosities  engendered  by  that  struggle  between 
the  North  and  the  South  will  be  forever  buried  by  the  Phila- 
dclphia  Centennial.  Let  them  go.  They  are  nothing  but 
revenges,  condemned  and  specially  denounced  by  Heaven." 

And  the  Memphis  Appeal  says :  "  We  feel,  for  Ihe  first 
time  in  years,  as  if  we  had  lot  and  part  in  the  Union;  that 
we  have  a  right  to  share  in  its  glories,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  cement  the  ties  that  bind  the  States, 
and  keep  alive  the  patriotic  fires  that  now  burn  clearly  and 
brightly  in  the  South.  We  feel,  at  last,  that  we  arc  not  only 
in,  but  of,  the  Union,  and  that  while  we  may  and  shall  differ 
with  some  politically,  we  will  allow  none  to  surpass  us  in 
devotion  to  the  Government  and  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Republic." 

First- Lieutenant  John  L.  Clem,  United  States 
Army,  the  ••  drummer-boy  of  Chickamauga,"  was  married 
in  St.  Luke's  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Baltimore,  on 
the  24th  of  May,  to  Miss  Anita  R.,  daughter  of  General  W.  H. 
French,  commanding  at  Fort  McIIenry.  The  army  and  navy 
was  largely  represented  by  well-known  officers  in  full  uni- 
form. Johnny — for  so  he  will  always  be  called — is  about 
t  wenty-fouryears  of  age,  and  distinguished  himself  for  bravery 
when  but  twelve  years  old,  while  serving  with  the  Twenty - 
second  Regiment  of  Michigan  Volunteers.  He  is  now  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  and  also  of  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fortress  Monroe.  He  is  at  present  on  his  way  with  his  bride 
to  Fort  Brown,  in  Texas,  where  his  regiment  is  stationed. 

The  total  National,  State,  County,  City,  and  Town  debts 
of  this  country  arc  set  down  at  $3,280,000,000,  of  which 
$390,000,000  are  State  debts,  $180,000,000  are  county  debts, 
and  $570,000,000  are  city  and  town  debts. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Woodmall,  formerly  a  lawyer  of 
Indiana  and  afterwards  a  Baptist  clergyman,  applied  to  the 
Georgia  State  Convention  of  Southern  Baptists  to  appoint 
him  their  missionary,  without  salary,  among  the  colored 
people.  Knowing  his  war  record  in  the  Union  army  and 
his  Republican  politics,  they  hesitated  at  first,  hut  finally  ap- 
pointed him.  After  quite  extensive  travels  in  Georgia,  he 
reports  to  the  Rev.  H.  I..  Wayland,  of  The  Xalional  Baptist, 
who  vouches  for  him,  that  he  has  not  known  of  any  instance 
of  violence  inflicted  on  the  colored  people,  nor  of  threats,  or 
of  abusive  language.  He  had  heard  of  such  cases  happening 
before  he  was  conversant  with  the  State,  but  not  since. 

"  Cramming."  according  to  Professor  Blackie,  of  Edin. 
burgh, "  is  a  species  of  intellectual  food,  which  is  neither 
preceded  by  appetite  nor  followed  by  digestion." 
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Ogontz,  the  country-seal  of  Jajr  Cooke,  near  Philadel- 
phia, was  recently  put  up  at  auction  and  withdrawn  for  the 
present,  none  of  the  bids  reaching  the  sum  at  which  it  is 
held.  It  is  said  that,  provided  this  place  can  be  purchased 
for  a  reasonable  amount,  it  will  l>c  bought  by  the  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  or  certain  leading  members  of  it,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  School  for  Women,  similar  in  extent 
and  scope  to  Vassar  College,  and  giving  no<  on,y  a  theoreti- 
cal, hut  technical  education,  fitting  its  pupils  to  gain  their 
own  living  by  practical  professions  or  handicrafts. 

The  British  Arctic  Expedition.— With  a  grand  ban- 
quet at  which  many  'illustrious  persons  were  present,  and 
all  manner  of  cheering  festivities,  England  has  bid  farewell 
to  her  Arctic  explorers  on  the  Alert  and  Discovery.  Every 
provision  that  science  could  suggest  or  ingenuity  invent  has 
Wen  applied  to  these  vessels  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
dangers  of  the  North,  and  the  adventurers  start  on 
their  voyage  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  civilized  world. 
Much  as  we  regret  that  America  tikes  no  share  in  present 
Arctic  enterprises,  wc  sincerely  hope  for  the  success  of  this 
expedition,  and  no  feeling  of  national  jealousy  shall  abate 
our  joy  if  our  British  cousins  wave  their  flag  above  the  Pole. 
The  triumphs  of  mind  over  matter,  of  science  over  natural 
obstacles,  of  courage  over  peril,  become  the  heritage  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Christian  Union  says :  Consternation  reigns  in  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  Newport  [Rhode  Island]  because  the 
Academy  of  Music  has  been  sold  to  the  colored  people  for  a 
meeting-house.  The  building  stands  in  the  most  fashionable 
part  of  the  city,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  club-house,  which 
is  a  place  of  resort  for  men  of'social  distinction.  How  har- 
rowing it  must  be  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  noble  whites  to 
sec  a  procession  of  wcll-lichavcd  negroes  passing  through 
the  streets  on  Sunday  on  their  way  to  the  house  of  God! 
But  they  must  remember  that  this  world  is  full  of  trouMc, 
and  that  es'cn  rich  and  fashionable  |>cople  cannot  wholly 
avoid  it.    We  proffer  them  our  tendcrest  sympathy ! 

The  London  Times,  in  an  article  commenting  upon  the 
invitation  given  to  the  government  and  people  of  the  British 
nation  to  take  part  in  the  International  Exposition  celebrat- 
ing the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  American  Independence, 
said  that  while  the  invitation  might  be  in  one  sense  ungra- 
cious, it  was  nevertheless  to  be  construed  as  an  invitation  to 
participate  in  a  comparative  exposition  of  progress  made  by 
the  two  branches  of  the  British  family  which  separated  a 
hundred  years  ago.  The  rupture,  and  the  causes  of  rupture, 
and  the  armed  struggle,  were  to  be  forgotten  in  the  higher 
consideration  of  the  prosperous  growth  which  had  attended 
that  portion  of  the  English-speaking  family  which  had  gone 
out  seeking  independence. 

The  Terrible  Disaster  at  Holyokc,  Massachusetts,  re- 
cently, is  another  sad  lesson  to  Church  builders  to  provide 
ample  means  of  egress  in  the  event  of  fire  while  a  congrega- 
tion is  within.  Like  former  lcsons  of  equal  horror,  it  will 
doubtless  pass  l>y  unimproved,  until  followed  by  another  and 
yet  another  indefinitely. 


The  sensible  letter  from  the  Prince  de  Joinvillc  qwLei 
below,  shows  that  even  during  our  struggle  with  the  Sodi, 
he  clearly  foresaw  that  the  only  hope  for  the  Republic  wu 
in  thorough  reconciliation  after  victory.  Happily,  we  art 
tending  toward  this  consummation.  "  All  classes"  run 
joined  in  this  except  the  politicians  who  displayed  their  sen- 
timents last  fall  at  Chattanooga,  and  they  are  steadily  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers  and  influence. 

"  Willakd's  Hotel,  October  5,  i86t. 

"Dp.AR  SIR:  I  left  Washington  in  such  haste  and  so  tin 
expectcdly  the  other  day  as  not  to  have  had  time  to  thank 
you  for  the  very  interesting  book  which  you  sent  me.  I 
now  do  so,  and  profit  by  the  opportunity  to  send  yon  tie 
series  of  articles  by  Captain  Sherard  Osl>ornc  of  which  1 

ke  to  you,  and  which  you  will  no  doubt  find  interesting 
They  arc  quite  at  your  service  to  keep.  I  also  seize  the  oca 
sion  to  congratulate  you  on  the  brilliant  achievement  by  tie 
boats  of  the  Colorado  frigate  in  the  harbor  of  Pcnsacol*— t 
glorious  commencement  for  your  naval  service  and  a  gwd 
sample  of  what  they  are  able  to  do.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
every  gallant  little  effort  will  show  the  way  how  to  do  it  to 
all  those  employed  in  the  naval  operations  about  to  begin, 
and  I  earnestly  hope  they  will  be  successful  as  well  in  ■ 
naval  as  in  a  political  view.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the 
more  I  believe  that  the  greatness  and  perhaps  the  very  ev 
istence  of  your  country  depends  on  the  re-cstablishment  of 
the  Union.  That  can  be  done  still,  I  firmly  believed,  by  the 
legal  Government  of  your  country  showing  its  power,  bat 
after  that,  by  all  classes  of  the  community  showing  the 
greatest  consideration  and  the  most  delicate  magnanimity. 
If  you  don't  pave  the  way  back  into  the  Union  for  the  tacn 
of  the  South,  then  I  will  become  very  uneasy,  because  seces 
sion,  if  once  successful,  will  l>ecomc  epidemic.  Pardon  me 
this  long  digression;  but  I  speak  openly  to  a  friend  wh" 
knows  that  I  am  a  true  friend  of  his  country.  Believe  mr. 
dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  Francois  d'Orleans,  Prince  or.  JoiNVtiir. 

The  widow  of  President  Lincoln  has  been  subject  to  » 
close  scrutiny  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  many  lit!f»- 
irregularities  of  conduct,  which  might  have  been  overlookn! 
in  another  lady,  have  been  ungenerously  commented  upon  is 
the  press.  If  her  reason  had  altogether  given  way  under  the 
burden  of  her  griefs,  it  would  not  have  been  strange ;  but  it 
last  it  appears  that  her  intellect  has  been  so  affected  by  i 
morbid  nursing  of  her  great  sorrow  that  her  friends  have  been 
compelled  to  remove  her  to  an  insane  asylum.  Her  acts  were 
such  that  it  was  no  longer  prudent  to  allow  her  to  be  at  lib 
erty  and,  on  Saturday  last  it  appears  she  attempted  suicide  ra 
Chicago,  but  in  a  quiet  manner.  Her  misfortunes  shouM 
cause  all  her  eccentricities  of  conduct,  which  were  doobtle" 
caused  by  the  shock  to  her  faculties  at  the  time  of  her  ha^ 
band's  death,  to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

The  famous  class  which  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Collect  k 
1825,  containing  among  its  members  Longfellow,  H:« 
thorne,  and  other  men  since  distinguished  in  letters,  i*:* 
hold  its  semi-centennial  at  the  college  about  the  Sth  of  Ja'v 
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New  York  State  Historical  Society. — A  regular  meet- 
tog  was  acid  on  Tuesday  evening,  1st  June,  at  the  hall  in 
Second  avenue.  New  York  City.  After  the  reading  of  the 
minutes,  the  donations  of  books,  which  were  quite  large, 
were  announced.  A  number  of  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  Society. 

Chief  Justice  Daly,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  then 
read  the  paper  of  the  evening  on  the  late  James  W.  Gerard 
and  his  services.  He  said  that  those  who  in  peace  lifted  up 
the  people  were  as  useful  to  mankind  ai  soldiers.  This 
sentiment  was  pronounced  by  the  Emperor  Leo  in  the  fifth 
century.  It  was  the  upshot  of  a  last  cry  for  peace  as  against 
war.  It  was  an  epitome  of  the  feeling  that  the  man  who 
heard  the  secrets  of  mankind  defended  their  rights  and  ad- 
vanced their  claims.  He  has  no  distinction  beyond  that 
given  him  by  his  talents.  Examples  of  such  men  were  nu- 
i  but  none  more  so  than  a  man  who  had  been  promi- 
:  at  the  Bar  of  that  city  for  half  a  century.  He  referred 
to  the  genealogy  of  the  deceased  lawyer.  Mr.  Gerard  was 
one  of  a  family  of  seven  who  were  supported  by  the  mother, 
left  a  widow  by  the  elder  Gerard  in  1802.  James  was  the  sixth 
child.  He  was  of  mixed  Scotch  and  French  extraction.  To 
the  latter  he  owed  his  vivacity,  wit,  and  courtesy.  At  an  early 
age  he  gave  proofs  of  a  talent  for  extempore  speaking.  Me 
entered  Columbia  College  in  1809,  and  graduated  in  l8ll 
third  in  his  class.  He  was  long  in  Mr.  Griffin's  office,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  Bar  in  1814.  Business  was  then 
prostrated  by  the  war.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
principal  debating  class  in  the  city.  Ogden  Hoffman  and 
Charles  O'Conor  were  members  of  the  same  society.  Among 
these  Gerard  was  prominent,  and  his  success  was  always  great. 
He  was  so  applauded  that  he  felt  great  conceit  of  himself. 
He  had  his  sign  up,  but  waited  a  long  time  for  clients.  His 
first  case  was  that  of  an  Irish  baker  and  a  German  baker  liv- 
ing then  in  Greenwich  Village     He  triumphed. 

Justice  Daly  went  on  to  describe  minutely  the  life  of  Mr. 
Gerard  and  his  successive  triumphs  and  defeats.  He  also 
expatiated  upon  the  Bar  of  New  York  in  those  days,  and 
read  on  the  whole  a  very  interesting  paper. 

New  Jersey  Historical  Society.— This  Society  met  at 
Newark,  May  20,  at  12  o'clock  M.  In  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  presided — 
the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Hammill,  D.D.,  and  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Kinney.  The  correspondence  since  the  January  meeting, 
submitted  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  comprised  many 
letters  of  interest,  and  the  rejwrts  of  the  several  Standing 
Committees  presented  the  condition  of  the  Society,  in  its 
various  departments,  as  favorable  for  its  continued  progress 
and  usefulness.  The  Treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $1,456.71. 

The  additions  to  the  library  since  the  last  meeting 
amounted  to  thirty-four  bound  volumes,  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  pamphlets,  and  a  considerable  number  of  news- 
papers and  manuscripts.  Among  the  latter  was  an  interest- 
ing letter  from  DeWitt  Clinton,  written  in  1828,  urging  the 
construction  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  and  ex- 
pressing his  views  upon  State  inter  communications  gener- 
ally. The  papers  of  Mr.  Alfred  Vail,  of  Morristown,  who 
was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  preliminary  stops  for 


the  introduction  and  perfection  of  the  Electric  Telegraph, 
were  reported  as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  Society,  and 
so  soon  as  they  could  be  examined  and  arranged,  would  be 
opened  to  the  inspection  of  the  public 

The  Committee  on  Statistics  reported  the  passage  of  a  bill 
by  the  Legislature,  at  their  solicitation,  intended  to  secure 
full  returns  of  the  manufacturing,  mining,  agricultural,  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  State  at  the  time  the  decennial 
census  should  be  taken  this  year. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  any  others 
that  might  be  appointed  by  other  Historical  Societies,  to  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  W.  A. 
Whitehead  for  fifty  copies  of  his  revised  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  "  East  Jersey  under  the  Proprietary  Governments," 
presented  to  the  Society  to  enable  it  to  make  exchanges  of 
full  sets  of  its  publications  with  other  institutions — the  first 
edition,  published  as  the  first  volume  of  its  "  Collections," 
having  been  exhausted  some  years  ago. 

The  original  manuscript  of  an  Address  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Greeks,  delivered  at  Newark,  in  1824,  by  William  W. 
Miller,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Bar,  and 
which  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  at  the  time,  was 
received  from  his  daughter,  Mrs.  James  M.  Bruen. 

A  grape-shot  from  the  battle-field  of  Springfield,  and  other 
relics,  were  added  to  the  cabinet  by  different  members. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  a  Memorial  of  the  late  William 
L.  Dayton,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  France,  by  Justice 
Joseph  P.  Bradley,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  was 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Judge  Bradley's  en- 
gagements preventing  his  doing  so  in  person.  It  was  a 
highly  interesting  paper,  giving  a  succinct  but  exceedingly 
lucid  exposition  of  the  important  events  occurring  during 
the  period  of  Mr.  Dayton's  public  career,  and  of  the  promi- 
nent part  he  bore  in  their  discussion — and  will  be  printed  in 
the  Society's 


Connecticut  Historical  Society. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  was  held,  May  25th, 
at  their  rooms,  when  the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Hon.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull; 
Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Huntington,  Henry  White, 
Esq.,  Learned  Hebard,  Est).,  William  Cothven,  Esq.,  Rev. 
Caleb  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Ashbel  Woodward,  M.D.,  Prof.  John 
Johnston,  Hon.  Dwight  Loomis ;  Treasurer,  John  F.  Mor- 
ris; Recording  Secretary,  Lucius  E.  Hunt;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Charles  J.  Hoadlcy;  Committee  on  Membership, 
James  B.  Hosmer,  J.  H.  Trumbull,  Erastus  Smith,  R.  II. 
Bumham,  John  F.  Morris,  S.  H.  Huntington,  E.  B.  Watkin- 
son;  Committee  on  Library,  S.  H.  Huntington,  C.  J.  Hoad- 
lcy, J.  H.  Trumbull ;  Committee  on  Exchanges,  S.  H.  Hun- 
tington, C.  J.  Hoadlcy,  Erastus  Smith;  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication, J.  H.  Trumbull,  S.  H.  Huntington,  C.  J.  Hoadlcy; 
Auditor,  Rowland  Swift.  The  death  of  Mr.  George  Brin- 
ley  having  been  announced  by  the  President,  it  was  voted, 
That  Messrs.  Trumbull,  Huntington,  and  Hoadlcy,  be  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  resolutions  and  re- 
port at  the  next  meeting. 
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=  tsn"  t£  reading  a  hook  to  make  it*  fair  return 
~  ft   .i  afiirjeti.    The  only  serious  defect  we  feel 
:  Mua  >i  certain  grandiose  style  of  expression 
—  b  :  Laos*  the  meaning  of  some  of  Mr.  Lester's 
x  "  — il. — i  :  a  butory-writing,  good  plain  English  is  to 
n  ii  u  rtrathe  slightest  approach  to  a  high-flown 
»>~  wt  rr-raired  to  designate  instances  to  illustrate 
=    ~ -  ~tb  we  couM  scarcely  do  so — the  fault  is  not  so 
eg  as  it  is  felt.    The  work  is,  however,  as  j 
-   —  .  ;  t  valuable,  and  should  have  a  large  sale — 
_j«  :  wii  -rjvc  a  valuable  acquisition  to  even  the  most 
—  .rr  iimrr. 
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jt  rrrrtlnw  History  of  the  United  States  from  tit 

frr-.td  to  the  Present  Tim*.     By    BENSON  J. 
_ooi:«ci.  1,1.  D.    Copiously  Illustrated  by  A/aft  and  otKtr 
.  «.  'BiiK^x.  jYrw  York  ;  Sheldon  &•  Co. 
7*  vjt  page  ol  this  little  book  tells  us  it  is  "  for  Public 
SB.  tuts  Schools."    While  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
■  csna1'  -book*  we  have  seen,  its  usefulness  will  be  appre- 
rrs  more  outside  of  either  "  Public  or  other  Schools," 
•  we  make  the  "  other"  to  comprehend  the  counting- 
.  tat  workshop,  the  store,  the  studio,  the  -tudy,  and  all 
roccs  where  there  is  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  is 
to  learn"  useful  learning — even  the  Editor's  sanc- 
«  J  be  the  better  furnished  if  it  contains  a  copy.  We 
trrp  the  copy  with  which  we  have  been  favored  ever 
x  pv  elbow,  when  not  in  our  hand,  as  a  help  in  our  daily 
w-.rk;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  every  young  man  and 
mx.jen.  every  older  man  and  woman,  and  "  the  rest  of 
tt^z-^  Tii,"  to  procure  a  copy.    Every  American  who  has 
cvi-c-i  the  history  jf  his  country  should  have  one  to  refresh 
L.i  memory,  while  he  who  has  not,  should  have  one,  and 
ody  it  through,  then  keep  it  for  frequent  reference. 

Banker  Hill :  The  Story  told  in  Letters  from  the  Battle- 
.  J  by  British  Ofii>f  s  engaged.  With  an  Introduction, 
**d  SJtet.h  of  the  Battle,  by  SAMUEL  A  DAMS  DRAKE. 
Button :  Nitholt  £•*  Hall. 

We  never  became  more  interested  in  a  hook  than  we  did 
in  this  when  we  took  it  in  hand  to  review — indeed,  we  were 
irresistibly  tempted  to  read  it  through  before  we  laid  it 
down.  The  title  quoted  above  affords  a  fair  idea  of  the 
contents.  Mr.  Drake's  "  Introduction,  and  Sketch  of  the 
Battle"  are  in  his  usually  happy,  lucid  style. 

A  Defence  of  the  United  States  Patent  System.  By 

1,  S.  PtRRY,  Albany.  Our  Country's  Debt  to  Patents. 

l!v  1 1*.  HOWSON,  Philadelphia.  Boston  :  James  A'.  Os- 
^.vi/  &*  Co. 

These  two  essays,  bound  in  a  single,  neat  volume,  and  pub- 
lished for  "  The  United  States  Patent  Association,"  are  well 
written,  and  we  found  ihcm  far  more  interesting  than  their 
title  led  us  to  expect.  Their  subjects  are  important,  and  we 
wish  very  many  who  are  not  likely  to  do  so  could  be  induced 
to  read  the  essays  carefully. 
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Memoir  of  Colonel  Thomas  Knowlton,  of  Ash/or d, 
Connecticut.     By  Ashbel  Woodward,  M.D.  Boston: 
Printed  by  Henry  W,  Dutton  &*  Son. 
This  brief  memoir  wa«  originally  written  for  The  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  and  appeared 
in  the  number  for  January,  1 86 1.    Colonel  Knowlton  was 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  the  republication  of 
this  admirable  sketch  in  pamphlet  form  is  peculiarly  oppor- 
tune.   Dr.  Woodward  is  a  gentleman  of  culture  and  of 
ranch  antiquarian  research,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 

Our  Country :  A  Household  History  for  all  Readers.— 
We  are  in  receipt  of  the  Prospectus,  with  s|>ecimen  pages,  of  a 
new  work,  styled  as  above,  written  by  the  ever- increasingly 
popular  Dr.  Lossing,  and  to  be  published  by  Johnson,  Wil- 
son «&•  Co.  Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  the  author's 
name  and  fame  are  a  sufficient  guarantee;  while  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  publishers  insures  excellence  of  typography, 
press-work,  and  of  the  mechanical  execution  throughout. 
The  specimen  pages  are  beautiful— the  engravings  (of  which 
"  over  five  hundred"  are  promised,  and  all  designed  by  F. 
O.  C  Darlcy)  are  unusually  excellent. 

The  Caar  will  soon  receive  a  magnificent  present  from 
the  Corporation  of  London,  in  the  form  of  a  casket  weighing 
nearly  seventy  ounces,  and  composed  of  the  finest  gold  and 
enamel.    It  is  of  the  cinque-cento  style,  oblong  in  form, 
twelve  inches  in  length,  nine  inches  in  width,  twelve  inches 
in  height,  and  supported  at  the  four  corners  by  enameled 
Imperial  Russian  eagles,  resting  on  malachite  globes.  The 
reverse  side  of  the  casket  bears  the  inscription :    *'  To  H.  I. 
M.  Alexander  II.,  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias,  from  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ixindon,  18th  of  May,  1874."  On 
the  obverse  side  of  the  casket  is  the  picture  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  address  to  the  Czar,  from  drawings  taken  at  the 
srvremony,  and  executed  in  enamel  on  a  plate  of  the  finest 
gold,  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length  and  two  and  a  quarter 
inches  in  height.    In  this  small  space  eleven  highly  finished 
miniature  portraits  arc  executed,  all  the  dresses  and  decora- 
tions worn  on  the  occasion  being  accurately  rendered.  The 
Emperor  is  standing  upon  the  dais  in  the  Guildhall ;  on  his 
right  are  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  Grand  Duke  Alexis  of  Russia.    On  the  left  of  the 
Emperor  are  the  Princesses  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  Russian  naval  uniform,  and  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, completing  the  royal  group.    The  Corporation  is 
represented  by  its  chief  magistrate,  the  late  I.ord  Mayor,  Sir 
Andrew  Lusk,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  his  state  robe  of  ermine  and 
acarlet,  and  Mr.   Russell  Gurney,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  the  Re- 
corder; the  latter  reading  the  address  to  the  Emperor.  Mr. 
Edward  Hart,  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  who 
proposed  the  address  in  the  Court  of  Common  Council, 
stands  near  the  Recorder,  wearing  his  blue  gown  of  office, 
and  on  his  right  Mr.  Alderman  Beseley,  in  scarlet  robes. 
The  end  panels  contain  views  in  enamel  of  the  cast  and  west 
windows  of  the  Guildhall,  with  the  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog. 
In  the  small  side  panels  arc  the  arms  of  Sheriffs  Sir  J.  H.  John- 
son. Sir  Charles  Whetham,  Alderman  Beseley  and  Mr.  Edward 
Hart.    The  arms  of  the  Corporation,  supported  by  allegorical 
figures,  artistically  modeled  and  chased,  surmount  the  casket. 


"  The  Baptiat  Union,"  and  its  Premium  Chrome— 

Among  the  many  and  diverse  religious  papers  of  this 
country,  one  of  the  best  is,  undoubtedly.  The  Baptist  Union, 
published  from  37  Park  Row,  New  York.  It  represents 
more  directly  the  liberal  element  in  the  Baptist  Church,  and 
is  ably  edited  by  Rev.  G.  H.  Ball,  with  Reverends  T.  J. 
Melish,  G.  F.  Pentecost,  and  D.  M.  Graham,  D.D.,  as  cor- 
responding editors.  The  positive  excellence  of  the  paper 
would  appear  to  make  any  premium  for  subscribers  unneces- 
sary ;  but  the  publishers  have  thought  it  well  to  offer  one  to 
new  subscribers,  and  to  old  subscribers  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions. Having  so  determined,  they  wisely  selected  one 
of  the  best  that  could  be  made.  It  is  an  oil  chromo  ( 17^  x 
24#  inches),  illustrating  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,  the  Christ. 
Our  estimate  of  this  picture  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  we  purpose  hanging  the  one  we  have  been  favored  with 
in  our  parlor,  and  consider  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  parlor 
in  the  land.  Rev.  B.  H.  Fish  is  the  agent  for  Philadelphia 
and  Camden,  his  address  being  619  South  Second  street, 
Philadelphia,  and  574  line  street,  Camden. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York,  has 
made  its  annual  awards  of  prizes  to  the  scholars  of  its  art 
school.  The  occasion  was  the  means  of  a  reunion  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Academy  and  of  many  of  the  distinguished 
artists  of  the  city.  Mr.  Whittrcdge,  the  President  of  the 
Academy,  who  made  the  awards,  prefacing  his  acts  by  a 
very  graceful  and  sensible  little  speech,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  the  only  landscape-painter  who  has  ever  held  the 
position  of  headship  of  an  art  academy. 

The  prizes  awarded  were  as  follows  : 

Life  School. — First' prize,  to  Edwin  Russell,  the  Suydam 
Medal  (silver)  and  $30  ;  second  prize,  to  C.  Y.  Turner,  the 
Suydam  Medal  (bronze)  and  #30;  honorable  mention,  to 
Miss  Jennie  Brownscombe,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Hall,  J.  Weber,  and 
Henry  P.  Wolcott. 

Antique  School.— First  prize,  to  Lloyd  Branson,  the  Elliott 
Medal  (silver)  and  $20  ;  second  prize,  to  Theodore  Robinson, 
the  Elliot  Medal  (bronze)  and  |30 ;  honorable  mention,  to 
Miss  A.  Cunningham,  W.  F.  Koester,  Miss  Marion  E. 
Bemish,  George  S.  Burnap,  and  Miss  Carrie  Lounds. 

The  Art  Schools  of  Cooper  Union,  New  York.— For 

sixteen  years  the  Art  Schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  have  been 
in  operation.  I.ast  week  the  annual  exhibition  took  place, 
showing  a  very  encouraging  state  of  progress  and  prosperity. 
The  comprehensiveness  of  the  system  of  instruction  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  list  of  works  shown  in  the 
women's  department:  Photography,  three  hundred;  drawings 
from  casts,  sixty  ;  shaded  drawings,  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
outlines,  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  ;  specimens  of  engrav- 
ings, two  hundred.  In  the  men's  department  there  were 
ninety  rudimentary  drawings,  eighty-five  figures,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  ornamental  designs,  sixty-five  shaded 
drawings,  sixty  from  casts,  fifteen  from  life ;  one  hundred 
and  ten  architectural  drawings,  two  hundred  and  five  me- 
chanical, scientific  and  miscellaneous  drawings,  and  two 
hundred  clay  models.  These  figures  represent  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  entire  work  oi  the  classes. 
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hi*  room." 
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THE  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  AMERICA  : 


VIII.    The  Dwelling-House 

Near  the  Newtonville  railway  station,  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  Massachusetts,  may  be  seen  a  spa- 
cious mansion  of  composite  structure,  being  por- 
tions of  two  houses  joined,  one  of  them  two 
stories  in  height,  and  the  other,  of  half  octagonal 
form,  three  stories.  There  lived  and  died  Gen- 
eral William  Hull,  a  patriot  and  soldier,  who 
served  his  country  in  two  wars  with  Great  Britain. 
In  the  old  Newton  burying-ground  may  be  seen  a 
plain  marble  slab,  with  the  following  inscription: 

"  Genual  William  Hi  ll, 
An  Officer  of  the  Revolution, 
died  Nov.  29,  1825,  aged  72  yean. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Hull, 
died  August  2,  1826,  aged  67  years." 

This  is  the  final  record  of  the  life  of  a  wedded 
pair  who  shared  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  earthly 
existence  together  for  forty-four  years.  They  were 
married  in  1781,  when  he  was  twenty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  she  was  twenty-two. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  excellent  volume  entitled 
"Historic  Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex," 
by  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  for  the  photographic 
likeness  of  the  house  from  which  our  engraving 
has  been  made,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  author  in 
permitting  its  use  for  such  a  purpose  ;  also  for 
some  of  the  local  facts  here  given. 

The  name  of  William  Hull  holds  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  annals  of  our  country — conspicuous 
for  gallant  deeds  and  patient  suffering  under  false 
accusations.  I  do  not  propose  to  give,  in  this 
paper,  a  biography  of  this  citizen ;  only  outline 
pictures  of  the  more  salient  points  in  the  history 
of  his  life,  from  his  birth  in  Derby,  a  village  on 
the  Housatonic  River,  in  Connecticut,  in  1753, 
until  his  death  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  in  1825. 
He  labored  gallantly  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field 
whenever  opportunity  offered,  and  he  suffered  the 
stings  of  unjust  public  reproach  many  years,  that 
were  set  in  motion  by  a  few  selfish,  ambitious,  or 
ignorant  men,  who  misled  the  judgment  of  the 
nation.  These  even  secured  the  car  of  History, 
and  that  misled  judgment  obscured  her  vision ; 
and  to  this  day  she  has  taught  the  world  (with  few 
exceptions)  untruthful  stories  about  the  character 
and  career  of  an  American  citizen  who  deserves 
the  love  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen  for  his 
brave  and  generous  deeds.    It  is  a  pleasant  task 


of  General  William  Hull. 

for  me  to  recall  from  the  obscurity  of  the  past  a 
vindication  of  the  patriot  who  made  his  dwelling- 
house  at  Newton  one  of  the  conspicuous  Historic 
Buildings  of  America. 

After  his  graduation  at  Yale  College  young 
Hull  studied  divinity  a  year,  to  fit  him  for  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  his  parents.  He  could  not  conscientiously 
make  the  profession  of  a  clergyman  his  life  pursuit, 
and  he  entered  the  Law  School  at  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut.  In  1775  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar, 
and  had  just  entered  upon  its  practice  when  the 
war  for  independence  broke  out.  He  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary  movements. 
One  evening  his  father,  returning  from  a  public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Derby,  said,  "  William, 
who  do  you  suppose  has  been  elected  captain  of 
the  company  that  has  been  raised  in  this  town?' 
William  named  several,  when  his  father  surprised 
him  by  saying,  "It  is  you."  He  accepted  the 
honors  and  duties  of  his  position,  closed  the  doors 
of  his  law-office,  and  entered  upon  miliitary  duties 
under  Colonel  Webb.  At  about  the  same  time 
Hull's  father  died,  and  left  his  considerable  estate 
to  his  widow  and  children.  William  refused  to 
receive  any  part  of  it,  saying,  "  I  only  want  my 
sword  and  my  uniform."  A  few  days  afterward 
he  was  on  his  way  with  his  company  to  join  Wash- 
ington at  Cambridge.  From  that  time  until  the 
close  of  hostilities  he  was  an  active  and  skillful 
soldier.  Dorchester  Heights,  White  Plains,  Tren- 
ton, and  Princeton,  witnessed  the  achievements 
that  won  for  him  the  commission  of  major.  At 
Ticonderoga,  Stillwater,  Saratoga,  Monmouth,  and 
Stony  Point,  his  skill  and  valor  won  for  him  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  when  he 
assisted  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  late  in  1781, 
he  held  the  commission  of  colonel. 

Early  in  1781,  after  having  served  about  six 
years  in  the  army  without  asking  for  a  furlough, 
he  obtained  leave  of  absence  to  complete  a  con- 
quest and  take  possession  of  the  prize  won  by  his 
valor  in  another  field.  He  repaired  to  Boston  in 
February,  1781,  and  soon  afterward  was  married 
to  Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Judge  Fuller,  of  New- 
ton, Massachusetts.  Of  that  victory  and  its  results 
the  veteran  soldier  wrote  from  the  home  of  his 
bride,  the  Hull  mansion,  at  Newton,  in  182a:  "It 
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was  a  reward  for  all  the  toils  and  dangers  which, 
for  six  years,  I  had  encountered.  It  has  con- 
tinued for  nearly  forty  years,  and  my  beloved 
companion  has  not  only  sailed  with  me  down  the 
stream  of  life,  enjoying  its  prosperous  gales,  but 
has  steadily  and  affectionately  supported  me  in 
gloomy  periods,  as  well  as  in  the  last  trying  storm 
which,  by  faith  in  an  overruling  Providence,  I 
have  met  and  borne  in  all  its  fury." 

The  farm  of  General  Hull,  at  Newton,  at  the 
time  of  his  death  comprised  about  three  hundred 
acres.  It  was  first  occupied  by  Joseph  Fuller,  who 
came  to  Massachusetts  in  1635.  He  settled  at 
Cambridge  Village  (New  Town)  in  1644,  and 
fourteen  years  afterward  he  bought  a  thousand 
acres  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  which 
was  known  as  the  Fuller  Farm.  Sarah  Fuller,  who 
married  Colonel  Hull,  inherited  a  part  of  this 
tract,  and  in  due  time  her  husband  was  the  owner 
of  the  house  and  surrounding  acres.  A  little  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  part  of  the  old  house, 
built  in  16S0,  was  taken  away,  and  replaced  by  a 
more  modern  structure.  The  latter  remained  until 
1814,  when  General  Hull  removed  it,  and  put  in 
its  place  the  one  in  which  he  was  living  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  That  is  the  mansion  depicted  in  our 
engraving.  Three  Governors  have  occupied  the 
spot,  namely :  Governor  Bradstreet,  Governor  Hull, 
and  recently  Governor  Claflin. 

I  will  pass  on  with  only  brief  mention  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Hull,  after 
his  marriage,  to  his  appointment  as  Governor  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan. 

When  the  army  of  the  Revolution  was  about  to 
be  disbanded,  and  Washington  and  a  few  troops 
entered  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  day  when  the 
British  left  it,  Colonel  Hull  was  selected  to  lead 
the  military  escort  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on 
that  occasion,  and  was  with  him  until  his  departure 
for  Annapolis  to  resign  his  commission.  In  1786 
Hull  retired  from  the  army,  and  for  several  years 
practiced  law  in  Newton  with  marked  success.  He 
soon  became  a  leading  man  there,  representing  his 
district  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  being 
made  a  major-general  of  militia.  In  Shay's  rebel- 
lion he  commanded  one  wing  of  Lincoln's  forces. 
Pushing  on  to  the  camp  of  the  insurgents  in  spite 
of  a  violent  snow-storm,  he  surprised  and  dis- 
persed them.  In  1793  he  was  sent  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  treat  with  the  In- 
dians in  Canada  ;  and  five  years  afterward  he  went 


to  Europe.  After  his  return  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

President  Jefferson  appointed  General  Hull 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan  in  1805, 
which  office  he  held  until  181 2.  Detroit,  a  small, 
struggling  village  on  the  west  side  of  the  Detroit 
River,  was  the  capital  of  his  domain,  and  was  in- 
habited chiefly  by  French  Canadians.  There  he 
built  a  house  for  his  family,  and  invested  a  large 
portion  of  his  fortune  in  real  estate.  During  the 
winter  and  spring  of  181 2  he  was  in  Washington 
City,  where  he  listened  with  anxiety  to  the  debates 
in  Congress  on  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  for  he  feared  that  in  the 
event  of  such  a  declaration  the  government  would 
be  in  favor  of  an  immediate  invasion  of  Canada. 
Hull  well  knew  the  perils  to  his  own  Territory 
which  such  an  invasion  would  involve,  and  always 
gave  his  voice  against  it.  He  well  knew  what 
pains  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  had  taken, 
by  presents  of  fire-arms  and  other  things,  to  in- 
duce the  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest  to  become 
their  allies.  He  well  knew  how  successful  the 
British  had  been  in  their  diplomacy  to  that  end, 
and  he  knew  that  the  moment  American  troops 
should  cross  the  Detroit  River  into  Canada,  there 
was  danger  of  an  invasion  of  Michigan,  and  the 
complete  desolation  of  the  Territory.  Without  a 
fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  of  which  the  British  were  mas- 
ters, it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  defend 
Michigan,  much  less  to  invade  Canada  with  suc- 
cess by  such  a  force  as  might  be  raised  in  that 
region. 

President  Madison  listened  to  Hull's  advice  to 
some  extent ;  but  he  was  overruled  by  others  hav- 
ing more  force  than  himself.  He  persuaded  Gov- 
ernor Hull  to  accept  the  office  of  brigadier-general 
in  the  regular  army;  made  a  requisition  upon 
Governor  Meigs,  of  Ohio,  for  a  detachment  of 
twelve  hundred  militia  to  be  disciplined,  and  pre- 
pared to  march  instantly  for  Detroit  when  they 
should  be  called  for.  Hull  accepted  the  commis- 
sion of  brigadier-general  only  that  he  might  more 
efficiently  protect  his  domain  against  the  savages. 
He  returned  to  Detroit,  resolved  to  do  whatever 
his  country  should  demand  of  him,  but  with  a 
strong  hope  that  war  would  be  averted. 

Hull's  hopes  were  disappointed,  for  in  June 
following,  our  government  formally  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain.    Governor  Meigs,  mean- 
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while,  had  gathered  and  disciplined  the  militia  of 
Ohio  with  great  alacrity  ;  and  late  in  May  he  had 
placed  them  under  the  command  of  Hull  in  an 
open  field  near  Dayton.  The  veteran  soldier,  then 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  made  a  patriotic  speech 
to  them,  when  they  all  moved  forward  cheerfully 
toward  Detroit,  up  the  valley  of  the  Miami  or 
Maumee  River.  As  he  advanced,  Hull  had  sure 
indications  of  Indian  hostility.  Tecumtha  was  the 
ally  of  the  British,  and  his  authority  was  almost 
supreme  over  a  vast  region,  and  over  many 
savages. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  six  days  after  war  had 
been  declared,  Hull  received  a  despatch  from  the 
War  Department,  directing  him  to  hasten  with  his 
troops  to  Detroit,  and  there  await  further  orders. 
A  little  more  than  a  week  later,  when  he  was  at 
Frenchtown  (now  Monroe,  Michigan)  he  received 
another  despatch,  informing  him  of  the  declaration 
of  war.  The  British  authorities  in  Canada  had  re- 
ceived earlier  intelligence  of  the  event,  and  acted 
accordingly.    Before  Hull  received  the  second  de- 
spatch, he  had  hired  a  schooner  for  the  conveyance 
of  his  heavy  baggage,  intrenching  tools,  etc.,  to  De- 
troit, so  that  he  might  relieve  his  wearied  pack- 
horses.  This  vessel  sailed  from  the  site  of  Toledo  on 
the  day  before  he  received  the  news  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war.    She  was  captured  by  an  armed  vessel 
sent  out  from  Maiden.    By  mistake  his  private  pa- 
pers containing  the  muster-rolls  of  his  army  and 
other  information  which  he  did  not  wish  the  enemy 
to  possess,  had  been  placed  on  board  of  the 
schooner. 

When  the  wearied  troops  reached  Detroit,  Hull 
rested  and  awaited  orders,  according  to  his  in- 
structions. The  British  were  constructing  fortifi- 
cations on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  that 
might  endanger  Detroit,  and  Hull's  officers,  most 
of  them  ardent  young  men,  were  impatient  to 
invade  Canada  and  drive  off  the  fort-builders. 
They  urged  the  General  to  do  so,  when  he  replied, 
"  I  have  no  authority  to  invade  Canada."  They 
insisted  that  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  under  the 
circumstances.  He  replied  firmly,  "  While  I  have 
the  command  I  will  obey  the  orders  of  my  govern- 
ment. I  will  not  cross  over  until  I  hear  from 
Washington."  The  young  officers  were  much 
irritated,  and  felt  rebellious.  That  night  a  despatch 
was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  directing 
Hull  "to  commence  operations  immediately." 
This  relieved  the  General  from  perplexity  and 
satisfied  his  officers. 


With  about  twenty-two  hundred  effective  men, 
Hull  now  crossed  the  Detroit  River,  raised  the 
American  standard,  and  issued  a  stirring  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  in  which  assu- 
rance was  given  that  the  peaceful  and  quiet  dwellers 
should  be  secure  in  person  and  property,  but  no 
quarters  would  be  given  to  any  who  should  be 
found  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  Indians.  A 
copy  of  that  proclamation  with  an  account  of  his 
movements,  was  sent  by  Hull  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.    The  latter  wrote  to  the  General,  "Your 
operations  are  approved   by  the  government." 
When  disaster  followed,  this  approval  was  con- 
cealed, and  histories,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
declared  that  the  invasion  was  unauthorized.  The 
American  Commissioners  at  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
misled,  made  the  same  declaration. 

Hull's  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  failure.  His 
excessive  caution  won  for  him  the  dislike,  the  inju- 
rious suspicions,  and  the  contempt  of  his  young  and 
impatient  officers,  who  wished  to  march  immedi- 
ately upon  Fort  Maiden,  an  important  British  post 
eighteen  miles  below  Detroit.  At  about  the  same 
time  news  came  from  the  far  north,  that  the 
American  fort  at  Mackinaw  had  been  captured  by 
a  force  of  British  and  Indians,  and  that  the  savage 
hosts  in  that  region  were  about  to  go  upon  the 
war-path  into  Michigan.  Hull  knew  better  than 
his  young  officers  the  perils  that  menaced  his 
army,  and  the  necessity  for  its  preservation  for  the 
protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  his  Territory. 
They  could  not  know  the  anxiety  that  produced 
his  caution,  and  they  charged  the  General  (secretly 
at  first,  and  then  quite  openly)  with  imbecility, 
cowardice,  and  even  treason.  But  he  remained 
dutiful  to  his  convictions  of  right ;  and  early  in 
August  he  ordered  his  little  army  to  abandon  the 
invasion  of  Canada  and  recross  the  river. 

Meanwhile  Major-General  Brock  had  been  sent 
to  the  western  frontier  of  Canada  with  a  few 
British  regulars  and  a  militia  force.  He  cast  up 
intrenchments  opposite  Detroit,  and  on  the  15th 
of  August  he  sent  a  summons  to  Hull,  demanding 
an  immediate  surrender  of  his  troops,  fort,  town, 
and  Territory.  The  summons  was  acccorapanied 
by  a  covert  threat  to  let  loose  the  savages  upon 
the  Americans. 

Hull  was  now  moved  by  conflicting  emotions. 
His  pride  of  character,  his  patriotism,  and  his 
desire  to  satisfy  his  officers  bade  him  fight,  his 
tender  regard  for  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  bade  him  surrender.    He  obeyed  the 
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former  impulse  at  first,  and  defied  Brock.  The 
latter  opened  a  severe  cannonade  on  the  fort  and 
town.  British  troops  and  Indian  warriors  were 
sent  across  the  river  to  attack  the  Americans. 
Battle  lines  were  formed,  and  the  American  sol- 
diers, confident  of  victory,  were  eager,  it  is  said, 
to  measure  strength  with  the  foe.  Hull  did  not 
share  with  his  troops  the  expectation  of  victory. 
On  the  contrary,  he  expected  defeat,  and  just  as 
a  conflict  was  about  to  begin,  the  General  ordered 
his  men  to  retreat  into  the  fort.  They  were 
astounded,  bewildered,  and  exasperated,  but 
obeyed. 

Impressed  by  a  sense  of  imminent  danger  to  the 
lives  of  his  soldiery  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  from  the  fierce  cruelty  of  an  overwhelming 
number  of  savages,  the  General,  without  consulting 
any  of  his  officers,  now  ordered  a  white  flag  to  be 
unfurled  over  the  fort,  when  the  firing  ceased. 
Very  soon  afterwards  the  fort  was  surrendered  by 
Hull,  with  the  troops,  the  town,  and  the  Territory. 
The  officers  and  soldiers  were  greatly  excited. 
The  act  was  so  sudden  that  they  could  hardly  be- 
lieve their  senses.  The  General  had  not  even  sug- 
gested the  possibility  of  a  surrender.    Not  a  gun 
hail  been  fired  against  the  enemy ;  not  an  effort 
had  been  made  to  stay  his  course.    The  troops  (so 
testified  the  officers)  felt  that  they  had  been  be- 
trayed.   Nothing  but  respect  for  gray  hairs  and 
veneration  for  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution  saved 
Hull  from  personal  violence  for  a  moment.  The 
soldiers  were  paroled  and  sent  home ;  the  General 
and  the  other  officers  were  taken  as  captives  to 
Montreal,  where  they  were  soon  exchanged  or 
otherwise  released. 

At  Fort  George,  on  the  Niagara  River,  Hull 
wrote  a  report  of  recent  proceedings  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  was  not  permitted  to  send  it  until 
he  reached  Montreal.   In  that  report  he  generously 
took  all  the  responsibility  of  the  act  of  surrender 
upon  himself.    "  I  well  knew  the  responsibility 
of  the  measure,"  he  wrote,  "and  take  the  whole 
of  it  on  myself.  It  was  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  full  conviction  of  its  expediency.  The 
bands  of  savages  which  had  then   joined  the 
British  force  were  numerous  beyond  example. 
Their  numbers  have  since  increased  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north  of  Europe 
does  not  furnish  examples  of  more  greedy  violence 
thaa  these  savages  have  exhibited.    A  large  por- 
tion of  the  brave  and  gallant  officers  and  men  I 


commanded  would  cheerfully  have  contested 
until  the  last  cartridge  had  been  expended  and 
bayonets  worn  to  the  sockets.  I  could  not  consent 
to  the  useless  sacrifice  of  such  brave  men  when  I 
knew  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sustain  my  situa- 
tion. It  was  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  an  army  could  have  been  furnished  with  the 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  military  stores, 
clothing,  and  comforts  for  the  sick,  or  pack-horses, 
through  a  wilderness  of  two  hundred  miles,  filled 
with  hostile  savages.  It  was  impossible,  Sir,  that 
this  little  army,  worn  down  by  fatigue,  by  sick- 
ness, by  wounds,  and  deaths,  could  have  sup- 
ported itself  not  only  against  the  collected  force 
of  all  the  northern  Indians,  but  against  the  united 
strength  of  Upper  Canada,  whose  population  con- 
sists of  more  than  twenty  timesthe  number  con- 
tained in  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  aided  by  the 
principal  part  of  the  regular  forces  of  the  province, 
and  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Northwest 
and  other  trading  establishments  among  the  In- 
dians, who  have  in  their  employment  more  than 
two  thousand  men." 

In  the  meantime  a  few  troops  under  Colonel 
McArthur,  who  had  not  arrived  at  Detroit,  had 
been  included  in  the  surrender  and  parole. 
Colonel  Cass  immediately  started  for  Wash- 
ington City  to  communicate  a  history  of  the 
affair  to  the  government.  It  was  made  in 
writing,  and  exhibited  much  warmth  of  feeling 
against  General  Hull.  It  was  made  up  of  a 
few  facts  and  many  expressions  of  opinion.  "To 
see  the  whole  of  our  men  flushed  with  a  hope  of 
victory,"  Cass  wrote,  "eagerly  awaiting  the  op- 
proaching  contest— to  see  them  afterwards  dis- 
pirited, hopeless,  and  desponding,  at  least  five 
hundred  shedding  tears  because  they  were  not 
allowed  to  meet  their  country's  foe  and  to  fight 
their  country's  battles,  excited  sensations  which  no 
American  has  ever  before  had  cause  to  feel,  and 
which,  I  trust  in  God,  will  never  again  be  felt 
while  our  men  remain  to  defend  the  standard  of 
the  Union  ....  Confident  I  am  that,  had 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  General  been  equal 
to  the  spirit  and  zeal  of  the  troops,  the  event 
would  have  been  as  brilliant  and  successful  as  it  is 
disastrous  and  dishonorable." 

This  sensational  history  was  scattered  broadcast 
over  the  country  by  the  newspapers,  and  excited 
intense  indignation  against  the  unfortunate  Gen- 
eral in  the  public  mind.    It  was  welcomed  by  Dr. 
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Eustis,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  General  Dear- 
born, the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  a  foil  to  the 
just  censure  which  they  would  have  received  for 
remissness  in  official  duty  had  the  whole  truth 
been  known ;  how  the  Secretary  omitted  to  in- 
form Hull  of  the  declaration  of  war  until  it  was 
known  in  Canada,  and  even  in  the  wilderness 
near  Mackinaw;  and  how  Dearborn  had  failed  to 
communicate  to  Hull  the  fact  that  he  had  agreed 
to  an  armistice  which  relieved  Brock  from  duty 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  allowed  him  to  hasten 
to  the  western  frontier  of  Canada.  Hull  was 
made  the  scapegoat  of  these  officers,  and  they 
allowed  him  to  suffer  for  their  own  sins.  He  was 
abused  by  almost  everybody  and  everywhere, 
without  stint,  and  the  most  impossible  stories  were 
told  and  believed  about  his  being  bribed  by  the 
British  to  surrender.  The  absurd  story  was  put 
afloat  and  actually  credited  that  a  wagon-load  of 
"  British  gold"  had  been  taken  to  his  house  at 
Newton,  whither  he  had  retired  to  the  shelter  of 
domestic  life  from  the  storm  of  vituperation,  after 
his  return  from  captivity  in  September. 

The  well-informed  government  and  the  ill- 
informed  people  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  General 
Hull  with  the  lash  of  bitter  calumny,  the  former 
with  the  selfish  intention  to  shield  itself  from  re- 
proach, and  the  latter  impelled  by  a  righteous 
indignation  against  one  whom  they  regarded  as  an 
almost  unpardonable  sinner.  The  people  had  been 
made  to  believe,  by  the  politicians  of  the  war- 
party,  that  Canada  might  be  very  easily  conquered 
by  a  small  American  force,  and  public  expectation 
ran  high,  when  news  came  in  that  our  flag  had 
been  unfurled  upon  its  soil.  But  men  of  more  wis- 
dom and  experience  had  formed  contrary  opinions. 
General  Harrison  had  seen,  from  the  beginning, 
the  danger  of  such  an  invasion  as  that  undertaken 
by  Hull.  And  when  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Macki- 
naw he  regarded  it  as  the  forerunner  of  the  capture 
of  Chicago  and  Detroit.  This  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  written  on  the  6th  of  August. 
On  the  10th  he  again  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  saying:  "I  greatly  fear  that  the  capture  of 
Mackinaw  will  give  such  eclat  to  the  British  and 
Indians  that  the  Northern  Tribes  will  pour  down 
in  swarms  upon  Detroit,  oblige  General  Hull  to 
act  on  the  defensive,  and  meet  and  perhaps  over- 
power the  convoys  and  reinforcements  which  may 
be  sent  to  him."  This  is  precisely  what  happened 
when  Van  Home,  with  a  detachment,  went  to  meet 


a  convoy  of  supplies  from  Ohio.  Harrison  con- 
tinues:  "It  appears  to  me,  indeed,  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  large  detachment  which  is  now 
destined  for  his  [Hull's]  relief,  under  Colonel 
Wells,  will  have  to  fight  its  way.  I  greatly  rely  on 
the  valor  of  those  troops,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
event  may  be  adverse  to  us,  and  if  it  is,  Detroit 
must/all,  and  with  it  every  hope  of  re-establishing 
our  affairs  in  that  quarter  until  the  next  year." 

Soon  after  General  Hull  returned  to  his  home 
in  Newton,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  and  the 
government  preferred  grave  charges  against  him. 
A  court-martial  assembled  at  Philadelphia  late  in 
February,  1813,  with  General  Wade  Hampton  as 
President,  and  A.  J.  Dallas  as  Judge-Advocate. 
Hull,  who  was  anxious  for  an  investigation,  ap- 
peared with  alacrity  before  the  court ;  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  dissolved  the  court 
before  it  had  entered  upon  its  business,  without 
giving  a  reason  for  the  act.    It  was  almost  a  year 
before  another  court-martial  was  convened  at  Al- 
bany, with  General  Dearborn  as  President,  assisted 
by  three  brigadier-generals,  four  colonels,  and  five 
lieutenant-colonels.    These  were  Generals  Bloom- 
field,  Parker,  and  Covington ;  Colonels  Fenwick, 
Carberry,  Little,  and  Irvine;  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  Dennis,  Connor,  Davis,  Scott,  and  Stew- 
art.   Mr.  Dallas  was  again  the  Judge-Advocate, 
and  the  government  employed  able  counsel  to 
assist  him. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  this  court  were 
young  men  recently  promoted  to  their  respective 
offices.  Some  of  them  had  served  as  aids  to  Gen- 
eral Dearborn,  and  had  been  introduced  into  the 
army  by  his  patronage.  General  Hull  might,  with 
great  propriety,  have  objected  to  the  composition 
of  the  court,  for  he  blamed  General  Dearborn  for 
his  negligence;  and  his  own  acquittal  would  con- 
demn that  officer.  But  he  was  anxious  for  an  in- 
vestigation, and  he  waived  all  feeling.  The  court 
opened  business  on  the  3d  of  January,  181 4. 

General  Hull  was  charged  with  Treason,  Con*- 
ardice,  and  Neglect  of  duty  and  unofficerlike  con- 
duct from  theqth  of  April  to  August  16,  181 2.  The 
specifications  under  the  charge  of  Treason  were : 
(1.)  Hiring  the  vessel  to  transport  his  sick  men 
and  baggage  from  the  Miami  [at  Toledo]  to  De- 
troit ;  ( a.)  Not  attacking  the  enemy's  fort  at  Mai- 
den, and  retreating  to  Detroit ;  (3.)  Not  strength- 
ening the  fort  at  Detroit,  and  surrendering.  The 
specifications  under  the  charge  of  Cowardice* en: 
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(i.)  Not  attacking  Maiden,  and  retreating  to  De- 
troit ;  (a.)  Appearance  of  alarm  during  the  can- 
nonade; (3.)  Appearance  of  alarm  on  the  day  of 
the  surrender ;  (4.)  Surrendering  of  Detroit.  The 
specifications  under  the  third  charge  were  similar 
to  those  under  the  second. 

This  trial,  in  most  of  its  aspects,  was  a  remark- 
able  and  most  disgraceful  one,  and  no  sensible 
man  can  read  the  record  of  it  without  a  conviction 
that  General  Hull  was  offered  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
public  indignation,  and  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  Administration  from  disgrace  and  con- 
tempt.   The  court  was  evidently  constituted  for 
this  end.    The  President  of  the  court,  who  was 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies,  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  conviction  of  General  Hull.  He 
had  made  a  serious  and  (for  Hull)  a  fatal  blunder 
in  concluding  an  armistice  with  Sir  George  Pre- 
vost,  without  including  the  Army  of  the  North- 
west, or  even  advising  its  commander  of  the  omis- 
sion.   If  Hull  should  be  acquitted,  the  President 
of  the  court  might  be  compelled  to  appear  before 
a  similar  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  neglect  of  duty. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
President  was  called  from  very  important  military 
duties  at  that  time,  to  preside  over  a  trial  that 
lasted  eighty  days,  when  there  were  other  peers 
of  the  accused  not  nearly  as  much  engaged  as  the 
Commander-in-Chief.    The  principal  witnesses 
against  the  accused  were  allowed  extraordinary 
latitude.    They  were  permitted   to  give  their 
opinions  concerning  military  movements,  which 
were  admitted  as  evidence ;  a  thing  unheard  of  in 
a  court,  excepting  in  the  case  of  medical  or  other 
experts.    Chiefly  upon  such  kind  of  testimony, 
the  unfortunate  General  was  condemned.  Some 
militia  officers  who  had  never  been  under  fire, 
testified  that  because  of  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  General's  face  during  the  cannonade  of  the 
fort,  it  was  their  opinion  that  he  was  moved  by 
fear ;  whilst  others,  who  had  been  in  battle,  attri- 
buted his  appearance  to  the  real  cause — exhausting 
fatigue  of  mind  and  body,  for  neither  had  enjoyed 
any  rest,  scarcely,  for  several  days  and  nights. 

The  charge  of  treason  was  withdrawn  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  trial,  in  a  manner  most  injurious  to 
the  accused,  namely,  that  the  court  had  no  juris- 
diction ;  but  when  the  trial  was  over,  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  saying,  in  their  verdict :  "  The  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  having  been  publicly  given, 
the  court  deem  it  proper,  in  justice  to  the  accused, 


to  say,  that  they  do  not  believe,  from  anything 
that  has  appeared  before  them,  that  General 
William  Hull  has  committed  treason  against  the 
United  States."  Why  this  show  of  "  justice  to  the 
accused  ?".  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  principal 
fact  on  which  the  charge  of  treason  was  based,  was 
the  sending  of  the  baggage,  intrenching  tools,  and 
sick,  by  water  past  a  British  fort  after  war  was  de 
dared.  Because  of  the  neglect  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  send  an  early  notice  to  Hull  of  that  dec- 
laration, the  latter  was  ignorant  of  the  important 
act  until  after  his  schooner  had  sailed.  He  might 
have  received  the  notice  some  days  before  she 
sailed,  had  the  Secretary  not  been  remiss  in  his 
duty.  That  fact,  and  the  proof  which  appeared 
<  that  the  British  at  Maiden  had  received  a  notice 
of  the  declaration  of  war  before  Hull's  vessel 
sailed,  in  a  letter  franked  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (in  consequence  of  which  the  British  were 
enabled  to  send  an  armed  vessel  out  of  Maiden  to 
capture  Hull's  schooner),  were  likely  to  be  dam- 
aging to  the  Administration  ;  so  the  court,  more 
ready  to  serve  the  government  than  to  do  justice, 
dismissed  the  charge  of  treason,  and  made  a  forced 
acknowledgment  of  the  General's  innocence  of 
that  crime.  But  upon  the  strength  of  the  extraor- 
dinary testimony  alluded  to,  they  found  the  vete- 
ran soldier  guilty  of  the  second  and  third  charges, 
and  sentenced  him  to  be  shot  dead  !  On  account 
of  his  Revolutionary  services,  as  the  court  alleged, 
they  earnestly  recommended  him  to  the  mercy  of 
the  President.  Madison  approved  the  sentence, 
but  pardoned  the  alleged  offender.  By  this  act, 
Justice  and  Mercy,  in  the  public  estimation  were 
satisfied;  the  Administration  was  absolved  from 
its  sins  by  sacrificing  upon  the  altar  of  its  selfish- 
ness the  character  (which  was  to  him  dearer  than 
lifel  of  the  innocent  victim,  and  History  was  al- 
lowed to  unconsciously  defile  her  pen  by  writing 
falsely  of  the  immolated  patriot.  What  a  relief  to 
the  Administration  from  crushing  responsibility 
was  this  unjust  sentence  !  The  Secretary  of  War, 
conscious  of  his  own  errors,  expected  to*  feel  the 
public  wrath,  and  had  written  to  General  Dearborn 
— "  Fortunately  for  you,  the  want  of  success  which 
has  attended  the  campaign  will  be  attributed  to 
the  Secretary  of  War." 

Immediately  after  the  trial,  which  lasted  eighty 
days,  General  Hull  erected  the  mansion  at  New- 
ton, delineated  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  While 
I  it  was  a-building,  he  lived  in  Boston  with  his  son- 
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in-law,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  the  father  of  Rev. 
James  Freeman  Clarke.  In  that  house  he  lived 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  he  devoted 
chiefly  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  lived  under  a 
dark  cloud  of  unmerited  reproach,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  silent  for  the  want  of  facts  to  establish 
his  innocence.  His  papers  were  burned  while  on 
their  way  from  Detroit  to  Buffalo,  after  the  surren- 
der; and  during  two  Administrations  he  was  denied 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  copies  of  papers  in  the 
War  Department  at  Washington  that  might  vindi- 
cate his  character.  When  John  C.  Calhoun  became 
Secretary  of  War  he  generously  gave  Hull  permis- 
sion to  copy  any  paper  he  wished.  With  the  mate- 
rial so  obtained,  the  General  began  the  preparation 
of  a  vindication,  which  was  published  in  a  series 
of  letters  in  a  Boston  newspaper  {American  States- 
man) in  1824,  when  he  was  past  three-score-and- 
ten  years  of  age.  He  lived  long  enough  after  pub- 
lishing that  vindication  to  perceive  unmistakable 
signs  of  sympathy  in  the  partially  disabused  public 
mind,  which  prophesied  of  future  awards  of  jus- 
tice. In  1825  the  citizens  of  Boston  testified 
their  respect  for  him  by  giving  him  a  public  dinner. 

In  the  darkest  hours  of  his  adversity,  General 
Hull  enjoyed  the  society  of  generous  friends  outside 
of  his  loving  family  circle,  who  thoroughly  believed 
in  him.  He  was  in  a  continual  correspondence 
with  his  old  and  symjiathizingcompanions-in-arms; 
and  men  of  high  degree  in  social  life  were  some- 
times his  guests.  Lafayette  visited  him  when  that 
distinguished  Frenchman  was  the  nation's  guest 
fifty  years  ago. 

In  judging  the  conduct  of  General  Hull  at  De- 
troit, we  must  remember  that  he  was  far  down  the 
western  slope  of  life  at  the  time  of  liis  surrender, 
when  men  are  very  cautious,  and  when  they  are 
more  apt  to  counsel  than  to  act.    The  perils  and 


fatigues  of  the  march  from  Dayton  to  Detroit  had 
affected  him,  and  the  anxieties  arising  from  his  re- 
sponsibilities bore  heavily  upon  his  judgment. 
These  difficulties  his  young,  vigorous,  ambitious, 
and  daring  officers  could  not  understand  ;  and 
while  they  were  cursing  him,  they  should  have 
been  kindly  cherishing  him.  When  he  could  per- 
ceive no  alternative  but  surrender  or  destruction 
— destruction  to  his  army,  and  the  old  men,  women, 
and  children  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Detroit  from 
the  fury  of  the  savages — he  bravely  determined  to 
choose  the  most  courageous  and  humane  course ; 
so  he  faced  the  taunts  of  his  soldiers  and  the  ex- 
pected scorn  of  his  countrymen,  rather  than  fill 
the  beautiful  land  of  the  Ohio  and  the  young  set- 
tlements of  Michigan,  with  mourning.  To  one  of 
his  aids  he  said :  "  You  return  to  your  family  with- 
out a  stain;  as  for  myself  I  have  sacrificed  a  repu- 
tation dearer  to  me  than  life,  but  I  have  saved  the  in- 
habitants of  Detroit,  and  my  heartapproves  the  act. " 

The  conception  of  the  campaign  against  Canada, 
was  a  huge  blunder.  Hull  saw  it  and  protested 
against  it.  The  failure  to  put  in  vigorous  motion 
for  his  support  auxiliary  and  co-oi>erative  forces, 
was  criminal  neglect.  When  the  result  was  found 
to  be  a  failure  and  humiliation,  the  Administration 
perceived  it,  and  sought  a  refuge.  Public  indig- 
nation mast  be  appeased  ;  the  lightning  of  the 
public  wrath  must  be  averted.  I  repeat  it — Gene- 
ral Hull  was  made  the  chosen  victim  for  the  peace- 
offering — the  sin-bearing  scape  goat — and  on  his 
head  the  fiery  thunderbolts  were  hurled.  The 
case  of  General  Hull  illustrates  the  force  of  Shaks- 
peare's  words : 

"  'Tis  strange  how  many  onimagincd  charts 
Can  swarm  upon  a  man  when  once  the  lid 
Of  the  Pandora-box  of  contumely 
Is  opened  o'er  his  head." 


GENERAL  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.' 

By  E.  H.  Goss. 


On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  the  Continental 
Congress  at  Philadelphia,  resolved,  "That  a  Gen- 
eral be  appointed  to  command  all  the  Continental 
forces,  raised  or  to  be  raised  for  the  defence  of 


1  In  the  June  Monthly,  under  the  caption  of  »  Centennial 
Memories,"  will  Ik:  found  a  brief  paper  on  Washington's 
appointment  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Revolutionary 
amiie*. 


American  liberty."  A  very  few  days  before,  John 
Adams  had  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  provin- 
cial troops  around  Boston  as  the  Continental 
Army.  He  also  suggested  a  name  for  the  com- 
mander in  the  following  words:  "I  had  but  one 
gentleman  in  my  mind  for  that  important  com 
mand,  and  that  was  a  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  was  among  us,  and  very  well  known  to  all  of 
us — a  gentlemen  whose  skill  and  experience  as  an 
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The  Celebrated  Washington  Elm. 

officer,  whose  independent  fortune,  great  talents, 
and  excellent  universal  character  would  command 
the  approbation  of  all  America,  and  unite  the  cor- 
dial exertions  of  all  the  colonies  better  than  any 
other  person  in  the  Union."    And  on  the  day  the 
above  resolution  was  adopted,  George  Washington 
was  unanimously  elected  Commander-in-Chief. 
On  the  following  morning,  when  officially  notified 
of  his  appointment  by  President  Hancock,  he  rose 
in  his  place  and  acccepted  this 
position  in  dignified  and  yet 
modest  terms.    (His  words  were 
given  on  page  409,  June  number, 
of  the  current  volume). 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Edward 
Rutledge,  and  John  Adams  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draft 
a  commission  and  instructions, 
and  these  were  given  to  him  June 
21st,  as  follows : 

"To  George  Washington, 
Esq. — We,  reposing  special  trust 
and  confidence  in  your  patriot- 
ism, valor,  conduct,  and  fidelity, 
do,  by  these  presents,  constitute 
and  appoint  you  to  be  General 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  Colonies, 
and  of  all  the  forces  now  raised, 
or  to  be  raised  by  them,  and  of 
all  others  who  shall  voluntarily 
offer  their  services,  and  join  the 


said  Army  for  the  defence  of  American  liberty,  and 
for  repelling  every  hostile  invasion  thereof;  and 
you  are  hereby  vested  with  full  power  and  authority 
to  act  as  you  shall  think  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
the  service.    And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge 
and  require  all  officers  and  soldiers  under  your 
command  to  be  obedient  to  your  orders,  and  dili- 
gent in  the  services  of  their  several  duties.  And 
we  do  also  enjoin  and  require  you  to  be  careful  in 
executing  the  great  trust  reposed  in  you,  by  caus- 
ing strict  discipline  and  order  to  be  observed  in 
the  army,  and  that  the  soldiers  be  duly  exercised, 
ami  provided  with  all  convenient  necessaries.  And 
you  are  to  regulate  your  conduct  in  every  respect 
by  the  rules  and  discipline  of  war  ixs  here  given 
you),  and  punctually  to  observe  and  follow  such 
orders  and  directions,  from  time  to  time,  as  yoa 
shall  receive  from  this  or  a  future  Congress  of  these 
-  United  Colonies,  or  Committee  of  Congress.  This 
commission  is  to  continue  in  force  until  revolted 
by  this  or  a  future  Congress. 

(Signed,)  "  John  Hancock,  PrfsiJtnt." 
Washington  left  Philadelphia  for  the  camp  it 
Cambridge  June  21st,  arriving  at  New  York  on 
the  15th,  and  at  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  July. 
On  his  passage  he  received  many  testimonials  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  he  was  already 
held  by  the  people.  Arriving  at  Watertown  on 
the  morning  of  July  ad,  where  the  Provincial 


Washington's  Headquarters  at  Chaxlestown. 
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Congress  of  Massachusetts  was  then  in  session, 
presided  over  by  James  Warren,  he  received  a 
congratulatory  address  from  that  body;  and  on 
the  next  morning,  July  3d,  at  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  troops  being  drawn  upon  the  Cambridge 
Common,  Washington,  accompanied  by  his  gen- 
era! officers,  "walked  from  his  quarters  to  the 
great  Elm-tree  that  now  stands  at  the  north  end 
of  the  Common,  and,  under  the  shadow  of  its 
broad  covering,  stepped  a  few  paces  in  front,  made 
some  remarks,  drew  his  sword,  and  formally  took 
command  of  the  Continental  army." 

Of  this  celebrated  Elm,  Samuel  Adams  Drake 
says,  in  his  "  Historic  Fields  and  Mansions  of 
Middlesex:"  "Many  a  pilgrim  daily  wends  his 
way  to  the  spot  where  Washington  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  array.    Above  him  towers 


■  1  A  goodly  elm,  of  noble  girth, 

Thau,  thrice  the  human  span — 
While  on  their  variegated  course 

The  constant  seasons  ran — 
Through  gale  and  hail,  and  fiery  boh. 

Had  stood  erect  as  man.' 

"In  the  branches  of  this  old  elm  Washington 
caused  a  platform  to  be  built,  on  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit  and  survey  with  glass  the  sur- 
rounding country.  A  granite  tablet  has  been 
placed  by  its  trunk  which  bears  the  following 
inscription : 

"•Under  this  Trek 

Washington 
First  took  Command 
or  THE 
American  Army, 
July  3D,  1775"' 
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By  Rodman  J.  Sheirr. 


The  wonderful  Battle 
is  over — the  brave  "pro- 
vincials," after  having 
achieved  fadeless  renown 
by  their  prolonged  de- 
fence of  the  works  against 
a  largely  superior 
force  of  British  "  regu- 
lars," have  at  last  been 
compelled  to  leave  the  re- 
doubts in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  The  victors  have 
paid  extravagantly  for  the 
victory — their  loss  in  offi- 
cers alone  has  been  terri- 
bly in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portion usual  in  warfare. 

Conspicuous  among  the 
brave  patriots,  through- 
out the  conflict,  and  now 
among  the  last  to  leave 
the  scene  of  the  first 
grand  struggle  for  liberty,  is  a  man  of  scarcely 
thirty-five  years.  He  is  a  Major-General  by  com- 
mission of  the  Massachusetts  Congress,  and,  as 
aurh,  ranks  the  brave  Putnam  and  the  gallant 
Prescott,  who  have  each  successively  offered  to 
yield  to  him  the  command — but,  no  less  remarkable 


for  his  unassuming  mo- 
desty than  for  his  fear- 
less courage  and  devoted 
patriotism,  he  has  de- 
clined, and  has  insisted 
on  serving  in  the  ranks 
as  a  volunteer. 

Among  the  last  to  re- 
treat, he  has  gone  but  a 
few  paces  when  he  is  re- 
cognized by  a  British 
officer,  who  calls  upon 
him  to  surrender — he 
turns  his  head  on  hearing 
the  demand,  when  a  bullet 
strikes  him  in  the  forehead 
and  he  falls.    The  noble 
patriot  is  no  more — he  has 
given  his  life  for  the  coun- 
try he  so  dearly  loved ! 
Mrs.  John  Adams,  in  a 
letter  to  her  husband, 
said  :    "Not  all  the  havoc  and  devastation  they 
have  made  has  wounded  me  like  the  death  of 
Warren.    We  want  him  in  the  Senate ;  we  want 
him  in  his  profession;  we  want  him  in  the  field. 
We  mourn  for  the  citizen,  the  Senator,  the  physi- 
I  cian,  and  the  warrior." 


Joseph  Warren. 

[From  Copley' 1  Celebrated  Portrait  to  Frneuil  Hall.] 
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His  unreserved  self-consecration  tothe  interests  of 
his  country  and  his  countrymen,  involving  the  vol- 
untary sacrifice  of  a  large  and  lucrative  medical 
practice,  and  the  far  greater  sacrifice  of  the  most 
flattering  prospects  of  fame  in  his  profession,  had 
placed  him  in  the  van  of  the  noblest  Patriot- 
heroes  of  the  land,  and  had  he  refused,  instead  of 
seeking,  military  service,  he  would  still  have  been 
deservedly  esteemed  and  loved.  But,  having  early 
expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Americans  could 
not  only  talk,  but  could  fight,  and  successfully  main- 
tain their  just  rights  against  any  force  the  British 
might  or  could  bring  into  the  field,  he  was  among 
the  first  to  show  his  readiness  to  fight  as  he  had 
talked,  boldly,  bravely,  fearlessly. 

The  name  of  Joseph  Warren's  great-grandfather, 
Peter  Warren,  appears  first  on  the  Boston  records  in 
1659,  where  he  is  called  "  marriner."  His  second 
son,  Joseph,  was  a  houscwright,  and  died  in  Rox- 
bury  in  1729.  His  son  Joseph,  a  farmer,  born  in 
1696,  married,  May  29,  1740,  Mary,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Stevens  of  Roxbury ;  and  there  Joseph, 
the  martyr  of  Breed's  Hill,  was  born,  June  11, 1741. 

In  1755,  when  our  hero  was  but  fourteen  years 
old,  his  father  was  kdled  by  a  fall  from  a  ladder 
while  working  in  his  orchard.  His  widowed  mo- 
ther, left  thus  with  four  sons  to  rear  for  spheres  of 
usefulness,  discharged  the  duty  faithfully  and  suc- 
cessfully, as  is  attested  by  the  life  and  character  of 
those  sons,  three  of  whom  attained  distinction  in 
the  history  of  the  times. 

Joseph  was  educated  at  Harvard,  whence  he 
graduated  at  nineteen.  After  a  year  spent  as 
master  of  the  grammar-school  of  Roxbury,  he  be- 
came a  student  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Lloyd,  a 
physician  of  excellent  reputation.  Having  com- 
pleted his  medical  education,  he  settled  in  Boston, 
where  his  attention  to  his  profession  and  his 
marked  ability  and  skill  and  the  consequent  suc- 
cess that  attended  his  efforts  soon  gained  for  him 
a  high  reputation  and  a  large  practice  among  the 
highest  circles  of  Boston  society,  though  he  ever 
delighted  in  attending  the  poor,  whose  cases  com- 
manded his  best  attention  no  less  than  those  of 
their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

Dr.  Warren's  ardent  love  of  liberty  early  com- 
pelled him  to  relinquish  his  profession  and  devote 
himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  to  declare  for  decided  action  against 
British  encroachments,  and,  like  the  great  Patrick 


Henry  in  Virginia,  Lyman  Hall  in  Georgia,  and 
the  advanced  Patriots  in  other  Colonies,  he  was 
ever  a  leader  in  every  important  movement. 
Younger  than  his  compatriots,  the  Adamses,  Han- 
cock, etc.,  his  wisdom  and  judgment  won  the 
respect  and  deference  of  all  classes,  and  he  was 
soon  recognized  as  a  master-mind  in  the  momen- 
tous issues  of  the  times. 

Warren's  first  identification  with  political  affairs 
was  his  connection  with  the  press.  He  began  to 
contribute  to  the  journals  in  the  time  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  and  he  continued  to  write  for  them  down  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  sharp,  clear,  pithy 
writer,  saying  much  in  a  few  words.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  anniversary  of  the  Boston  massacre,  March 
5,  1772,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of 
Samuel  Adams  to  deliver  the  address,  Warren 
was  invited  to  discharge  the  duty,  and  acquitted 
himself  with  great  ability.  Three  years  afterward, 
when  the  exasperation  between  the  troops  and  the 
citizens  had  risen  to  a  much  greater  height,  he 
again  delivered  the  address,  although  the  duty 
was  attended  with  much  danger,  and  brought  him 
in  contact  politically  with  nearly  all  the  members 
of  his  profession. 

After  much  valuable  service  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  Correspondence,  and  in  other  less  con- 
spicuous positions,  in  the  fall  of  1774  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  Congress; 
he  was  made  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  consisting  of  thirteen  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, to  whom  the  executive  power  was  entrusted, 
and  upon  John  Hancock's  going  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  he  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Provincial  Congress.  By  the  fact  of  holding  these 
two  offices  he  became  the  virtual  head  of  the  new 
Commonwealth. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  extent  of  his 
work  and  his  wonderful  usefulness  in  the  Congress 
and  upon  the  several  committees.  He  seemed 
to  be  almost  omnipresent,  and  it  was  a  marvel 
among  his  neighbors  when  he  rested,  as  day  and 
night  he  appeared  perpetually  engaged  in  his 
patriotic  labors. 

As  the  indications  of  actual  war  became  immi- 
nent, the  Congress  of  Massachusetts  commissioned 
him  a  Major-Gcneral ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
died  ere  he  had  entered  upon  the  new  line  of  du- 
ties thus  assigned  him. 
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THE  MEETING-HOUSE  OF  "THE  CHARITABLE  BAPTIST  SOCIETY," 

PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND. 


"The  Charitable  Baptist  Society"  of  Provi- 
dence is  the  oldest  church  organization  of  the  De- 
nomination in  America.  It  "  was  planted,"  says 
David  Benedict,  "in  the  year  1639.  Its  first 
members  were  twelve  in  number;  viz.,  Roger  Wil- 
liams, Ezekiel  Holliman,  William  Arnold,  William 
Harris,  Stuckley  Westcot,  John  Green,  Richard 
Waterman,  Thomas  James,  Robert  Cole,  William 
Carpenter,  Francis  Weston,  and  Thomas  Olney." 
lu  first  minister  was  Roger  Williams,  who,  as 


Governor  Hopkins  has  said,  "justly  claimed  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  legislator  in  the  world  that 
fully  and  effectually  provided  for  and  established 
a  free,  full,  and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience." 
Benedict  adds  that  "  he  not  only  founded  a  State, 
but,  by  his  interest  with  the  Narragansett  Indians, 
broke  the  grand  confederacy  against  the  English, 
and  so  became  the  savior  of  all  the  other  colonies." 

For  a  long  time,  the  congregation  was  wont  to 
assemble  for  worship  in  a  grove,  except  in  inclem- 
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ent  weather,  when  they  met  in  the  private  houses 
of  its  members.  The  "  Meeting-  House"  was  not 
commenced  until  June  ist,  1774,  and  the  edifice 
was  first  opened  for  worship  on  the  28th  of  May, 
I77S- 

On  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  opening 
of  the  beautiful  structure,  the  Church  held  a 
fitting  commemorative  service,  which  was  largely 
attended.  Among  those  who  took  a  prominent 
part  in  these  exercises  was  the  State  Historian  of 
Rhode  Island,  Sainuel  O.  Arnold,  who  delivered  a 
most  interesting  historical  address,  from  which  we 
make  a  few  extracts : 

"On  the  28th  of  May,  1775,  tnc  house  in 
which  we  are  now  assembled  was  first  opened  for 
the  public  worship  of  God.  A  hundred  years  ago 
to-day  the  labors  of  fifteen  months  were  crowned 
by  the  completion  of  a  church  which  still  stands  a 
triumph  of  architectural  beauty  and  a  worthy 
temple  of  the  Most  High.  Built  at  a  j>criod  when 
the  appliances  of  engineering  science  and  of  me- 
chanical skill  were  far  less  than  in  our  own  time; 
when  in  the  place  of  a  proud  and  prosperous  city 
there  was  little  more  than  a  straggling  hamlet ; 
and  when  the  first  low  murmurs  of  political  dis- 
content had  already  begun  to  swell  and  threaten, 
and  were  soon  to  break  forth  in  the  war-cry  of 
revolution,  in  which  this  colony  was  to  lead,  in 
overt  act,  in  formal  appeal,  and  in  legislative  deed, 
it  seems  to  us  a  marvel  of  achievement  what  the 
men  of  those  days  accomplished  and  have  left  for 
us  to  enjoy." 

Then  follows  a  condensed  historical  account  of 
the  sucessive  events  in  building,  finishing  and  im- 
proving the  house  to  its  present  form  and  furnish- 
ing, and  a  sketch  of  the  external  history  of  the 
church  from  a  little  before  the  building  of  the 
house.  The  first  recorded  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  February  11,  1774.  when  it  was 

"Resolved,  That  we  will  all  heartily  unite,  as 
one  man,  in  all  lawful  ways  and  means  to  promote 
the  good  of  this  society,  and  particularly  attend  to 
and  revive  the  affair  of  building  a  meeting  house 
for  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  also 
for  holding  Commencement 'in." 

Thus  we  see  the  intimate  connection  of  the  early 
history  of  Brown  University  with  that  of  this 
church,  and  this  connection  Mr.  Arnold  traces 
and  explains  at  some  length  ;  he  says  it  arose  from 
the  necessity  then  existing  and  palpable,  of  the 
Baptist  Denomination  establishing  a  college  in 
Rhode  Island,  "  so  far  within  their  own  control  as 
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to  insure  a  liberal  education  to  their  sons  u|>on 
equal  terms  with  students  from  other  denomina- 
tions of  Christians." 

Five  days  after  the  adoption  of  the  above  Reso- 
lution, a  lot  was  purchased,  which  was  afterwards 
enlarged  by  purchase  of  some  additional  land.  It 
appears  that  the  land  was  then  an  apple-orchard. 
April  25th,  it  was  resolved  to  apply  for  a  charter. 
May  4th  the  act  of  incorporation  passed  the 
General  Assembly,  which,  with  amendments  as 
needed,  is  still  the  society's  charter.  The  pre- 
amble describes  the  petitioners  as  "being  the  old- 
est Christian  Church  in  the  State  or  Colony,  and 
professing  to  believe  that  water  Baptism  ought  to 
be  administered  by  Immersion  only,  and  that  pro- 
fessed believers  in  Christ,  and  no  others,  are  pro- 
per subjects  of  the  same."  The  historian  also 
copies  the  preamble  to  the  "form  of  a  subscription 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  fund,"  in  which,  he 
says,  "we  have  a  declaration  of  principles  which 
at  this  day  are  readily  enough  assented  to  by 
nearly  all  the  Christian  churches,  but  which  a  cen- 
tury ago  were  no  less  distinctively  Baptist  than 
are  the  doctrines  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of 
the  charter."  These  principles  are  specified  as 
"the  voluntary  system,  the  support  of  public  wor- 
ship by  free  gift  or  self-imposed  taxation,"  and 
"the  doctrine  of  soul-liberty,  the  right  of  private 
judgment."  "This  broad  doctrine,"  he  adds, 
"in  its  theological  aspect  belongs  to  the  Baptists 
as  a  church,  as  in  its  political  application  it  per- 
tains to  Rhode  Island  as  a  State." 

The  cost  of  the  land  and  building  was  a  little 
over  ,£7,000  "lawful  money" — about  $35,000. 
Two-sevenths  of  the  sum  was  raised  by  a  lottery, 
in  those  days  a  universally  approved  method  of 
raising  money. 

The  steeple  was  furnished  with  a  bell  cast  in 
London,  weighing  2,515  pounds.  It  bore  this  not 
unknown  inscription: 

»  In  freedom  of  conscience  the  town  was  first  planted ; 
Persuasion,  not  force,  was  used  by  lite  people; 
This  church  is  the  eldest,  and  has  not  recanted. 
Enjoying  and  granting  bell,  temple,  and  steeple." 

This  bell  was  broken  by  ringing  in  1787,  and 
recast,  the  new  one  being  nearly  two  hundred 
pounds  lighter.  In  March,  1844,  it  was  again 
broken,  and  had  to  be  recast.  The  same  year  it 
cracked  again,  and  had  to  be  again  recast.  With 
the  first  bell  came  also  a  steeple-clock,  which  kept 
the  time  for  the  city  till  May,  1873,  wnen  »  ocw 
clock,  with  illuminated  dials,  was  pat  in. 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 

V.    Daniel  Webster,  the  Lawyer,  the  Orator,  the  Statesman,  and  the 

Diplomats. 


The  House  on  the  Elms  Farm  where  Daniel  Webster  was  Born. 


"  Gentlemen  :  It  is  only  shallow-minded  pre- 
tenders, who  either  make  distinguished  origin 
matter  of  personal  merit,  or  obscure  origin  matter 
of  personal  reproach.  Taunt  and  scoffing  at  the 
humble  condition  of  early  life,  affect  nobody  in 
this  country  but  those  who  are  foolish  enough  to 
indulge  in  them,  and  they  are  generally  sufficiently 
punished  by  public  rebuke.  A  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  of  himself,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
early  condition. 

"  Gentlemen,  it  did  not  happen  to  me  to  be 
born  in  a  log  cabin,  but  my  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  were  born  in  a  log  cabin,  raised  amid  the 
snow-drifts  of  New  Hampshire,  at  a  period  so  early, 
as  that  when  the  smoke  first  arose  from  its  rude 
chimney  and  curled  over  the  frozen  hills,  there 
was  no  similar  evidence  of  a  white  man's  habita- 
tion between  it  and  the  settlements  on  the  rivers 
of  Canada.  Its  remains  still  exist.  I  make  to  it 
an  annual  visit.    I  carry  my  children  to  it,  to 
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teach  them  the  hardships  endured  by  the  genera- 
tions which  have  gone  before  them.  I  love  to 
dwell  on  the  tender  recollections,  the  kindred  ties, 
the  early  affections,  and  the  touching  narrations 
and  incidents  which  mingle  with  all  I  know  of 
this  primitive  family  abode.  I  weep  to  think  that 
none  of  those  who  inhabited  it  are  now  among  the 
living,  and"  if  ever  I  was  ashamed  of  it,  or  if  I  ever 
fail  in  affectionate  veneration  for  him1  who  raised 

1  The  profound  respect  and  veneration  with  which  Daniel 
Webster  in  later  years  spoke  of  his  father,  and  his  warm 
attachment  to  his  family,  may  be  understood  from  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  him  in  May,  1846, 
to  a  friend  in  New  York.  Speaking  of  the  homestead  on 
the  Mcrrimac,  and  its  beauteous  fields,  he  says  of  one  field 
in  particular : 

"  At  the  end  of  it,  a  third  of  a  mile  off,  I  see  plain  marble 
gravestones,  designating  the  places  where  repose  my  father, 
my  mother,  my  brother  Joseph,  and  my  sisters  Mchitable, 
Abigail,  and  Sarah;  good  Scripture  names  inherited  from 
their  Puritan  ancestors. 
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it  and  defended  it  against  savage  violence  and  de- 
struction, cherished  all  the  domestic  virtues  be- 
neath its  roof,  and  through  the  fire  and  blood  of  a 
seven  years'  Revolutionary  war,  shrank  from  no 
danger,  no  toil,  no  sacrifice,  to  serve  his  country, 
and  to  raise  his  children  to  a  condition  better  than 
his  own,  may  my  name,  and  the  name  of  my  pos- 
terity, be  blotted  forever  from  the  memory  of 
mankind  I" 

The  author  of  these  words,1  and  the  subject  of 
my  Monthly  paper,  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
January,  178a,  in  the  humble  farm-house  pictured 
above.  The  farm  was  known  by  the  pleasant  title 
of  "The  Elms  Farm,"  a  name  it  took  from  the 
fact  that  superb  elm-trees  abounded  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  bountiful  profusion  over  the  whole 
place.  The  old  house  was  built  by  Daniel's  father, 

"  My  father !  Ebcnetcr  Webster ! — born  at  Kingston,  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  State,  in  1739 — the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw,  except  my  brother  Ezekiel,  who  appeared  to  me, 
and  10  does  he  now  seem  to  me,  the  rcry  finest  human  form 
that  ever  I  laid  eyes  on.  I  saw  him  in  his  coffin — a  white 
forehead,  a  tinged  cheek,  a  complexion  as  clear  as  heavenly 
light !    But  where  am  I  straying  ? 

"  The  grave  has  closed  upon  him,  as  it  has  upon  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  We  shall  soon  be  all  together.  But 
this  is  melancholy— and  I  leave  it.  Dear,  dear  kindred 
blood,  how  I  love  you  all  I 

"  This  fair  field  is  before  me— I  could  sec  a  lamb  on  any 
part  of  it.  I  have  ploughed  it,  and  raked  it,  and  hoed  it, 
but  I  never  mowed  it.  Somehow,  I  could  never  learn  to 
hang  a  scythe.  I  had  not  wit  enough.  My  brother  Joe 
used  to  say  that  my  father  sent  me  to  college  in  order  to 
make  me  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  children.       *       *  * 

«  My  father  died  in  April,  1806.  I  neither  left  him,  nor 
forsook  him.  My  opening  an  office  at  Boscawen  was  that  I 
might  be  near  him.  I  closed  his  eyes  in  this  very  house. 
He  died  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  after  a  life  of  exertion, 
toil,  and  exposure — a  private  soldier,  an  officer,  a  legislator, 
a  judge— everything  that  a  man  could  be  to  whom  learning 
never  had  disclosed  her  '  ample  page.' 

"  My  first  speech  at  the  bar  was  made  when  he  was  on  the 
bench — he  never  heard  me  a  second  time. 

"  He  had  in  him  what  I  recollect  to  have  been  the  charac- 
ter of  some  of  the  old  Puritans.  He  was  deeply  religious, 
but  not  sour— on  the  contrary,  good-humored,  facetious; 
showing  even  in  nis  age,  with  a  contagious  laugh,  teeth  all 
as  white  as  alabaster;  gentle,  soft,  playful,  and  yet  having  a 
heart  in  him  that  he  seemed  to  have  borrowed  from  a  lion. 
He  could  frown;  a  frown  it  was,  but  cheerfulness,  good 
humor,  and  smiles  composed  his  most  usual  aspect. 
"  Ever  truly,  your  friend, 


1  Part  of  a  speech  at  Saratoga,  in  August,  1840. 
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Ebenezer  Webster,  and  still  stands,  I  believe. 
The  farm  lies  in  the  town  (or  township)  of 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire. 

Daniel  Webster  was  of  English  and  Welsh  de- 
scent— his  great-great-grandfather,  Thomas,  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  Norfolk,  England,  in  1656, 
and  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of  Welsh  pa- 
rents. His  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and 
father  each  bore  the  euphonious  name  of  Ebene- 
zer, and  possibly  Daniel  escaped  the  same  by  not 
being  the  first-born  son.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  very  slight  in  build  and  delicate  in  health,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  permitted  to  spend 
much  of  his  time  in  play,  for  which  he  had  a  natu- 
ral boyish  predilection,  though  he  was  early  noted 
as  an  earnest  and  attentive  reader.  The  most  re- 
markable characteristic  of  the  boy,  however,  was 
his  peculiar  capacity  for  memorizing.  As  an 
illustration  of  this,  it  is  said  that  while  quite 
young  he  could  repeat  the  "Essay  on  Man,"  and 
all  of  "  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns."  But,  though 
quick  at  and  fond  of  committing  pieces  to  mem- 
ory, he  evinced  a  positive  aversion  to  declamation 
while  at  school.  As  he  became  older,  his  health 
improved,  and  at  fifteen  Daniel  was  entered  at 
Dartmouth  College,  where  he  spent  four  years, 
graduating  thence  in  1801.  His  course  in  college 
was  creditable ;  he  was  a  faithful  student,  losing 
no  time  in  idle  dissipation;  he  was  bright  and 
quick,  though  giving  little  token  of  the  possession 
of  such  wonderful  powers  as  his  after  life  attested. 
In  college,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  leisure 
to  the  editing  of  a  small  weekly  paper. 

Upon  leaving  college,  Daniel  commenced  the 
study  of  law;  but  soon  relinquished  the  study 
temporarily  and  obtained  a  position  as  school- 
teacher in  the  town  of  Fryeburg,  Maine,  at  the 
salary  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and 
securing  at  the  same  time  the  post  of  assistant  to 
the  Registrar  of  Deeds  of  Oxford  County.  His 
chief  motive  in  deferring  his  law  studies  and  seek- 
ing remunerative  employment  was  his  warm  love 
for  his  brother  Ezekiel,  which  led  him  to  desire 
that  he  should  have  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
college  education.  The  combined  earnings  from 
the  two  positions  enabled  him  not  only  to  relieve 
his  father  of  his  own  support,  but  to  assist  him 
with  money  in  the  education  of  Ezekiel;  and 
well  did  the  latter  repay  the  kindness  of  his 
brother,  by  showing  himself  worthy  and  becom- 
ing a  man  of  intelligent  judgment  and  sterling  in- 
tegrity—indeed, it  is  said  that  so  highly  did  Daniel 
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estimate  his  brother  Ezekiel's  gifts  of  head  and 
heart  that  in  later  years  he  regarded  his  approval 
more  of  an  object  than  the  plaudits  of  the  world. 

In  the  circulating  library  of  Fryeburg  there  was 
a  set  of  Blackstone,  of  which  Daniel  availed  him- 
self in  his  anxious  quest  of  legal  lore.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1802,  he  returned  to  Salisbury  and  re- 
sumed his  law  studies;  as  pastime  and  recreation, 
he  habitually  practiced  the  reading  of  the  Latin 
classics,  and,  as  often  as  legitimate  op|>ortunity 
offered,  he  indulged  in  angling  and  gunning  and 
in  horseback  exercise. 

In  1804  Daniel  removed  to  Boston,  that  he 
might  pursue  the  law  under  the  preceptorship  of 
Christopher  Gore  (subsequently  Governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts') ;  here  the  facilities  for  study  were 
ample,  and  so  faithfully  did  he  make  use  of  them 
that  within  a  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 


His  late  preceptor  now  proved  his  efficient  friend, 
whose  judicious  counsel  and  influential  endorse- 
ment enabled  Daniel  to  acquire  a  lucrative  practice 
in  an  unusually  short  time.  He  first  established 
himself  in  Boscawen,  and  subsequently  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  Though  practising 
among  such  lawyers  as  Samuel  Dexter,  Joseph 
Story,  William  K.  Atkinson,  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jere- 
miah Mason,  and  others  of  like  eminence,  the 
young  attorney,  with  no  ostentation  or  presump- 
tion, soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
first  legists  of  the  day.  Henry  J.  Raymond, 
in  his  memoirs  of  Webster,  published  in  the 
New  York  Times,  says:  "It  has  been  remarked, 
as  a  circumstance  somewhat  singular,  that  in 
very  few  cases  was  Mr.  Webster  employed  as 
junior  counsel.  Scarcely  a  dozen  instances  of 
this  kind  occurred  during  his  long  career.  Men 
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had  occasion  Tor  his  services  as  their  leading  coun- 
sel, and  reposed  in  him  the  utmost  confidence — a 
reliance  which  was  never  misplaced  or  regretted, 
and  to  which  many  will  now  turn  with  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  value  of  his  aid." 

I  am  aware  that  a  writer  of  some  repute  hxs 
recently  attempted  to  destroy  Mr.  Webster's 
moral  reputation  as  a  lawyer  ;  but,  without  essay- 
ing to  prove  Mr.  Webster  immaculate,  or  even  as 
correct  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  deliberate  conviction  that  a  writer 
of  acknowledged  ability  might  be  better  employed 
than  in  seeking  notoriety  at  the  cost  of  a  dead 
man's  reputation— especially  when  that  dead  man 
has  unquestionably  rendered  his  country  service. 
I  have  no  expectation  of  ever  attaining  the  emi- 
nence, as  a  writer,  of  the  gentleman  I  have  alluded 
to — yet  I  would  far  prefer  my  humble  literary 
rank  to  any  degTee  of  notoriety  achieved  by  de- 
faming a  man  in  his  grave,  even  though  that  man 
be  less  famous  than  Daniel  Webster.  But  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Webster  does  not  require  de- 
fence from  my  feeble  pen — it  will  survive  and 
command  the  esteem  of  Americans  long  years 
after  his  defamer  has  been  forgotten. 

Soon  after  the  Declaration  of  War  (1812) 
against  England,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to  enter 
the  arena  of  politics.  Though  but  thirty  years  of 
age,  the  native  strength  of  Mr.  Webster's  char- 
acter had  already  pointed  him  out  as  the  man  that 
was  needed  for  the  times;  and  the  undeveloped 
statesman  took  his  first  step  in  that  long  public 
career  which  has  identified  his  name,  as  Repre- 
sentative, Senator,  Diplomatist,  and  Cabinet 
Minister,  with  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Unlike  a  later  "  great"  man,  who  has  boasted 
that  he  began  his  career  as  an  alderman  and  arose 
gradually  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  Mr. 
Webster,  without  any  preliminary  public  service 
in  any  other  capacity,  was  in  1812  elected  one  of 
the  representatives  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  He  took  his  seat  at 
the  extra  session  of  the  Thirteenth  Congress,  in 
May,  1813.  It  was  a  season  of  intense  excitement 
throughout  the  country — the  War  with  England 
was  the  fruitful  source  and  subject  of  acrimonious 
discussion  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet,  nay, 
in  well-nigh  every  dwelling;  those  who  favored 
and  those  who  opposed  it  being  ranged  in  clearly- 
defined  parties,  bitterly  denouncing  each  other. 
Henry  Clay  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  among 
its  members  were  some  of  the  most  gifted  debaters 
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and  ablest  legislators  of  the  land,  when  Daniel 
Webster  for  the  first  time  stepped  forth  into  the 
Congressional  arena.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  is  at  all  times  one  of  the  most  important, 
but,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  at  the  time 
of  which  I  speak  it  was  the  most  important  of  the 
House  Committees  ;  and  Speaker  Clay  appointed 
the  young  Representative  Webster  a  member  of 
this  Committee.  About  a  month  after  his  en- 
trance into  the  House  of  Representatives,  Daniel 
Webster  made  his  maiden  speech,  and  it  was  one 
of  such  masterly  power  and  intellectual  force  that 
it  placed  the  speaker  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
House  ;  and  from  that  day  till  his  death,  a  period 
of  nearly  forty  years,  Daniel  Webster's  position 
was  insured  as  a  statesman  and  an  orator,  second  to 
none  in  the  land.  It  is  said  that  his  fellow- 
members  of  the  Congress  were  "  taken  by  surprise. 
A  young  man,  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  public 
life,  and  previously  unknown  in  political  circles, 
had  made  a  sudden  but  indelible  impression  upon 
older  and  more  experienced  men."  Chief-Justice 
Marshall,  writing  to  a  friend  some  time  after  this 
speech,  says:  "  At  the  time  when  this  speech  was 
delivered  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  was 
so  much  struck  with  it  that  I  did  not  hesitate 
then  to  state  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  very  able 
man,  and  would  become  one  of  the  very  first  states- 
men in  America,  and  perhaps  the  first."  Writing 
of  some  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  during  his  first 
Congress,  Edward  Everett  says:  "His  speeches 
on  these  questions  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of 
debaters.  He  manifested  upon  his  entrance  into 
public  life,  that  variety  of  knowledge,  familiarity 
with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Government, 
and  self-possession  on  the  floor,  which  in  most 
cases  are  acquired  by  time  and  long  experience. 
They  gained  for  him  the  reputation  indicated  by 
the  well-known  remark  of  Mr.  Lowndes,  that  *  the 
North  had  not  his  equal,  nor  the  South  his  su- 
perior.' " 

And,  throughout  his  successive  terms  in  the 
House,  Mr.  Webster  maintained  the  standing  he 
had  obtained,  showing  himself  a  thorough  states- 
roan,  well  informed,  and  possessing  a  mighty  in- 
tellect capable  of  grasping  all  the  varied  interests 
of  the  people  of  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  January,  1814,  his 
house  in  Portsmouth  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
great  fire  which  devastated  that  city.  The  loss 
was  a  serious  one  to  him,  and  it  led  him  to  con- 
sider the  feasibility  of  removing  to  Albany  or 
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to  Boston,  and  (he  result  of  the  consideration  was 
that  in  1816  he  did  remove  to  the  latter  city, 
where  he  met  a  hearty  welcome  from  some  of  the 
friends  of  his  student-days. 

Scarcely  had  he  settled  in  Boston  and  gotten 
fairly  at  work  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
when  he  was  pressed  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  but  he  firmly  refused,  and  for  a  time  he 
adhered  to  this  refusal ;  in  the  fall  of  1822,  how- 
ever, the  pressure  became  so  great  that  he  yielded, 
and  he  was  elected  by  one  thousand  majority  over 
his  competitor,  Jesse  Putnam,  and  again  took  his 
seat  in  the  House,  not  as  a  Member  from  a  rural 
district  in  New  Hampshire,  but  as  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  City  of  Boston.  Henry  Clay  was 
again  Speaker. 

In  1824  Mr.  Webster  was  reelected  to  Con- 
gress, by  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  ninety  out  of  five  thousand 
— a  remarkable  indication  of  the  public  favor. 

In  1826,  just  after  his  reelection  to  the  House, 
the  venerable  Elijah  H.  Mills  having  resigned  his 
seat  as  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
While  on  his  way  to  assume  his  new  seat  as  Sen- 
ator, his  beloved  wife  was  taken  ill  and  died  , 


warm  had  been  the  love  of  Mr.  Webster  and  his 
wife  toward  each  other,  and  he  felt  the  bereave- 
ment acutely.  He  did  not  take  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  until  January,  1828.  Mr.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  as  Vice-President,  pre- 
sided over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  and 
among  the  members  were  Clayton,  Benton,  Hayne, 
Tazewell,  and  many  other  accomplished  debaters, 
gentlemen  of  culture,  and  statesmen  of  good  re- 
pute. It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  Mr. 
Webster  entered  the  Senate  as  a  representative  of 
the  minority,  at  a  time  when  party  lines  were  most 
rigidly  drawn  and  when  party  spirit  was  superla- 
tively bitter,  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  we  the 
more  highly  appreciate  the  marvelous  ability  of 
the  rising  statesman,  which  soon  won  for  him  the 
reputation  and  the  recognized  standing  of  the 
greatest  statesman  and  orator  of  his  day,  if  not 
of  the  entire  national  history. 

It  was  during  the  first  session  of  the  Twenty- 
first  Congress,  1829-30,  that  Mr.  Webster's  never- 
to-be-forgotten  contest  with  Thomas  H.  Benton 
and  Robert  Y.  Hayne  occurred.  I  wish  I  could 
copy  here  Mr.  Raymond's  graphic  account  of  the 
entire  discussion — I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  more 
tlirillingly  interesting  reading.    I  must  console 
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myself  with  the  reflection  that  that  discussion  is 
not  only  a  matter  of  permanent  history,  but  parts 
of  it  have  been  frequently  republished,  and  there 
are  few  Americans  of  average  intelligence  who 
have  not  read  Mr.  Webster's  speech  in  reply 
to  Hayne.  That  was  the  speech  which  closed 
with  those  grand  words:  "Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  insciwrable  t" 

Then  followed  the  "  Nullification  "  excitement, 
and  then  the  "  National  Bank  "  struggle,  besides 
numerous  issues  of  less  extent  though  each  import- 
ant; for  instance,  the  Tariff,  Slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Independent  Treasury  scheme, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Webster  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussion  of  each— distinguishing  himself 
as  the  champion  of  the  Constitution  and  of  Law. 

In  1840,  General  Harrison  was  elected  President 
with  John  Tyler  as  Vice-President — and  now  Mr. 
Webster  was  called  to  enter  a  new  field,  that  of 
Diplomacy,  being  called  into  the  Cabinet  as  Sec- 
retary of  Slate.  Mr.  Webster's  career  as  Legislator 
was  almost  without  parallel  in  the  entire  history 
of  our  American  Congresses,  and  as  Secretary  he 
acquitted  himself  with  equal  distinction.  Indeed, 
his  genius  appears  to  have  been  limitless — equal  to 
any  call  upon  it,  and  to  any  and  every  emergency. 
After  the  death  of  President  Harrison  and  Tyler's 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  or  rather  after  the 
latter's  treason  to  the  party  that  had  elevated  him 
to  the  Vice- Presidency,  Mr.  Webster  received 
severe  censure  for  retaining  the  Secretaryship 
when  the  other  Cabinet-officers  resigned.  But  he 
claimed  to  be  influenced  solely  by  regard  for  the 
interests  of  the  country  and  I  cannot  but  believe 
the  claim  well  founded,  in  view  of  his  whole 
public  record.  This  much  is  indubitable — that, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  he  gained  a  world-wide  rep- 
utation for  ability,  integrity  and  devotion  to  his 
country's  interests. 

When  he  at  last  withdrew  from  Tyler's  Cabinet, 
he  was  again  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  he  served 
until  1849,  when  he  was  again  called  to  the  Secre- 
taryship of  State  by  President  Fillmore,  and  here 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1852. 

During  the  forty  years  of  his  service  as  Repre- 
sentative, Senator,  and  Secretary,  he  was  winning 
imperishable  fame  outside  of  the  line  of  his  duties, 
as  an  orator — being  inconstant  demand  for  Fourth- 
of-July  celebrations,  and  other  occasions  of  public 
demonstration,  and  seldom  did  he  refuse  a  call 
when  his  duties  would  permit  its  acceptance. 

As  a  lawyer,  too,  he  was  repeatedly  called  upon 


in  important  cases,  and  in  ever)'  case  he  acquitted 
himself  well.  One  of  thesccases  occurred  in  1844, 
during  the  brief  interval  between  his  withdrawal 
from  Tyler's  Cabinet  and  his  reelection  to  the 
Senate — it  was  the  case  of  F.  F.  Vidal  and  others 
vs.  the  Executors  of  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard — 
a  case  in  which  property  to  the  value  of  millions 
was  involved.  The  m  i  in  ground  taken  by  Mr. 
Webster,  on  behalf  of  the  heirs,  against  the  va- 
lidity of  the  will,  was  that  the  College  at  Phila- 
delphia, endowed  by  the  will,  was  not  a  charity, 
because  established  on  atheistical  principles,  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
This  proposition  was  supported  with  all  the  aids 
of  learning  and  ingenuity;  and  on  American  soil 
no  more  eloquent  vindication  of  religion  and  its 
ministers  has  ever  been  uttered. 

I  am  conscious  that  I  have  fallen  far  short  of 
doing  justice  to  my  subject — lack  of  space  must 
be  my  apology.  I  cannot  better  close  my  paper 
than  by  copying  Mr.  Webster's  Dedication  of  the 
fourth  volume  of  his  works  : 
"To  Fletcher  Webster,  F.sq.  : 

"  My  Dear  Sir:  I  dedicate  one  of  the  volumes 
of  these  speeches  to  the  memory  of  your  deceased 
brother  and  sister,  and  I  am  devoutly  thankful 
that  I  am  able  to  inscribe  another  volume  to  you, 
my  only  surviving  child,  and  the  object  of  my 
affection  and  hopes.  You  have  been  of  an  age, 
at  the  appearance  of  most  of  these  speeches  and 
writings,  at  which  you  were  able  to  read  and  un- 
derstand them ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  some 
of  them  you  have  taken  no  unimportant  part. 
Among  the  diplomatic  papers,  there  are  several 
written  by  yourself  wholly  or  mainly,  at  the  time 
when  official  and  confidential  connections  sub- 
sisted between  us  in  the  Department  of  State. 
The  principles  and  opinions  expressed  in  these 
productions  are  such  as  I  believe  to  be  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
country  to  still  higher  stages  of  prosperity  and 
renown.  These  objects  have  constituted  my  pole 
star  during  the  whole  of  my  political  life,  which 
has  now  extended  through  more  than  half  the 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  government.  And 
I  know,  my  dear  son,  that  neither  parental  autho- 
rity nor  parental  example  is  necessary  to  induce 
you,  in  whatever  capacity,  public  or  private,  you 
may  Ik*  tailed  to  act,  to  devote  yourself  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  ends. 

"Your  Affectionate  Father. " 
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"  Augusta  (Va)  Decern'  31.  77 

«*  Dear  Sir 

"  Mr  John  Lewis  will  deliver  you  with  this  167 
dollars,  value  £50.2.  which  I  received  on  your 
ace',  from  Mr  Geo  Harrison — 

"  I  wish  I  could  send  you  something  agreeable 
from  this  quarter,  but  it  is  far  otherwise— the  cruel 
&  inhuman  murder  of  the  Cornstalk,  his  son  & 
two  other  indians  at  y*  Point  has  already  occa- 
sioned the  death  of  six  of  our  people,  with  y*  cap- 
tivity of  as  many  more  &  the  Spring  it  is  thought 
will  produce  a  general  war  with  y*  Shawness  & 
Delaware  nations. 

••  We  are  so  surrounded  with  y* small  pox  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  stir  out  this  winter  so  that  I 
am  as  great  a  stranger  to  what  is  doing  in  y*  world 
as  if  my  habitation  was  in  y*  moon —  I  must 
therefore  conclude  with  y*  usual  compliments  of 
the  season  &  that  you  may  live  to  see  many  happy 
returns  thereof  I  am  affectionately  D'  Sir  ever 
yours  Gabriel  Jones' 

11  To  James  Mercer  EsqV 

Endorsed.  "  J n*.  Geo  &  Ja'  Mercer  with  ^5 a .  a. 
Rec*  for  Geo  Harrison — This  is  p*  of  sales  for 
Smiths  Creek  Lands." 


1  Gabriel  Jones  was  an  eminent  lawyer  who  resided  on 
the  Shenandoah  River,  in  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  a 
tew  nvles  from  the  line  of  Augusta  County.  Prior  to  the 
Revolution  he  was  known  as  the  "  King's  lawyer,"  pro- 
1  for  the  Crown.    He  was  a  man  of 


In  the  Indian  war  of  1774,  known  as  Dun- 
more's  War,  Cornstalk  was  the  leading  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  as  was  General  Andrew 
Lewis  on  the  part  of  the  Virginians.  It  has  been 
believed  by  many  that  Dunraore,  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  foreseeing  the  contest  so  soon 
to  follow  between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain, 
had  incited  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  and  sub- 
sequent events  showed  Dunmore  capable  of  any- 
thing which  would  enable  him  to  carry  his  points. 
At  the  time,  he  made  a  show  of  marching  troops 
against  the  Indians  upon  the  Ohio.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  October  10,  1774,  the  garrison  of  Point 
Pleasant,  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Kanawha 


education,  character,  and  wealth.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
he  did  not  sympathize  with  the  Revolutionary  movement, 
yet  he  continued  to  reside  in  Virginia,  attaining  high  rank 
in  his  profession.  He  died  at  a  great  age,  near  the  com* 
mencement  of  this  century — his  widow  surviving  him 
many  years.  Mr.  Jones  was  alive  in  May,  1791,  for  when 
the  late  Judge  Archibald  Stuart  was  about  being  married, 
at  that  rime,  he  sent  Mr.  Stuart  as  a  present  a  chaise  or 
double  gig  to  bring  his  wife  home  in. 

The  daughter  ol  Mr.  Jones  married  first  a  Mr.  Harvie, 
and  the  late  General  J.  B.  Harvie,  of  Richmond,  was  her 
ton.  Dr.  John  Brockenbrough  was  her  second  husband. 
The  only  official  position  that  Gabriel  Jones  is  recollected 
to  have  filled  was  that  of  delegate  from  Rockingham  to  the 
Virginia  Convention  of  1788,  which  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  the 
for  its  1 
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with  the  Ohio,  was  attacked  by  fifteen  hundred 
Indians,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Shawanee, 
Delaware,  Mingo,  Wyandotte,  and  Cayuga  tribes, 
led  on  by  Cornstalk,  Sachem  of  the  Shawanees  and 
King  of  the  great  Northern  Confederacy.  Red- 
hawk,  a  Delaware  ;  Scoppathus,  a  Mingo;  Elinip- 
sico,  a  Shawanee,  son  of  Cornstalk ;  Chiyawee,  a 
Wyandotte,  and  Logan,  a  Cayuga— all  warriors  not 
unknown  to  fame  in  the  wars  of  the  last  century, 
were  his  Lieutenants.    The  Virginians  comprised 
two  regiments  under  Colonels  Charles  Lewis  and 
William  Fleming,  and  four  independent  companies 
under  Colonel  Field  and  Captains  Buford,  Shelby, 
and  Harbert,  numbering  eleven  hundred  men,  un- 
der General  Andrew  Lewis.   The  battle  continued 
through  the  entire  day,  and  was  maintained  with 
the  most  obstinate  fury  and  bravery  on  both  sides. 
Cornstalk  proved  himself  on  that  day  to  be  justly- 
entitled  to  the  prominent  station  which  he  occu- 
pied. His  huge  frame  was  often  seen  gliding  from 
tree  to  tree  as  he  encouraged  his  men,  and  his 
stentorian  voice  crying,  "Be  strong!  Be  strong!" 
rose  above  the  tumult  of  the  battle.  Perceiving 
signs  of  cowardice  in  one  of  his  men,  with  one 
blow  of  his  tomahawk  he  laid  the  coward  dead  at 
his  feet.    His  plan  of  alternate  attack  and  retreat 
exhibited  the  skill  of  the  leader  and  unusual  dis- 
cipline on  the  part  of  the  savages.    Just  at  sun- 
down General  Lewis,  feeling  the  absolute  necessity 
of  dislodging  the  enemy  while  daylight  lasted, 
detached  three  companies,  with  orders  to  pass  up 
the  Kanawha  and  attack  the  Indians  in  their  rear. 
The  manoeuvre  succeeded,  and  the  Indians  believ- 
ing themselves  attacked  in  rear  by  an  expected  re- 
inforcement under  Colonel  Christian,  soon  gave 
way,  and  fled  across  the  Ohio.    The  victory  was 
dearly  bought  by  the  Virginians.    Colonel  Lewis 
(a  younger  brother  of  General  Lewis,  a  distin- 
guished officer  in  the  Revolution),  Colonel  Field, 
Captains  Buford,  Morrow  Wood,  Cuncliff,  Wilson, 
and  R.  McClanahan  and  seventy-five  soldiers  were 
killed.    Among  other  distinguished  men  who  took 
part  in  the  battle  were  General  and  Governor 
Isaac  Shelby,  General  William  Campbell,  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  General  Evan  Shelby,  Governor 
William  Fleming,  General  Andrew  Moore,  U.  S. 
S.,  Colonel  Tohn  Stuart,  General  Tate,  Colonel 
William  McKee,  G  overnor  John  Steele,  Colonel 
Charles  Cameron, General  Bazaleel  Wells,  Governor 
and  General  George  Matthews,  most  of  whom  were 
distinguished  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 


Instead  of  marching  his  force  to  Point  Pleasant 
and  there  forming  a  junction  with  General  Lewis, 
according  to  his  own  plan  for  the  campaign,  Gov- 
ernor Dunmore  had  left  General  Lewis  and  his 
brave  troops  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war.  Gen- 
eral Lewis  at  once  crossed  the  Ohio,  intending  to 
carry  the  force  of  his  victorious  arms  towards  Lake 
Erie.  The  first  intelligence  from  Governor  Dun- 
more  was  that  he  had  formed  a  treaty  with  the 
Indian  tribes — that  the  war  was  at  an  end — with 
orders  to  General  Lewis  to  return  to  Point  Pleas- 
ant. At  the  treaty  with  Dunmore,  Cornstalk  made 
a  long  speech,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  his  people.  Logan  refused 
to  attend  the  treaty,  but  sent,  with  a  belt  of  wam- 
pum, that  wonderful  specimen  of  savage  elo- 
quence, with  whatever  of  fact  or  fiction,  which 
has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  schoolboys  and  men  the 
world  over. 

During  the  summer  of  1777  it  became  apparent 
that,  through  the  efforts  of  British  agents,  there 
was  forming  a  general  alliance  between  the  various 
Indian  tribes  upon  the  Ohio  to  unite  in  attacking 
the  Americans.  A  general  idea  of  danger  per- 
vaded Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Gen- 
eral Hand  had  been  ordered  to  raise  troops  at 
Fort  Pitt  and  in  Western  Virginia  to  guard  the 
frontiers.  A  small  force  had  been  collected  at 
Point  Pleasant  under  Captain  Arbuckle.  Corn- 
stalk, accompanied  by  Redhawk,  visited  Point 
Pleasant,  and  stated  to  the  commanding  officer 
that  he  was  opposed  to  joining  the  British,  while 
all  the  Indian  nations  were  determined  to  join 
them,  only  excepting  himself  and  his  own  tribe ; 
that  of  course  he  and  his  own  tribe  would  have 
"  to  run  with  the  stream,"  for  he  and  his  people 
could  not  stand  alone  against  all  the  Indians  and 
British  influence;  still  he  was  opposed  to  joining 
the  British ;  he  felt  great  friendship  for  the  Vir- 
ginians. Referring  to  the  great  battle  of  Octo- 
ber 10,  1774,  he  continued,  that  only  the  night 
before  the  great  battle  at  the  Point  he  had  tried  to 
induce  his  people  to  allow  him  to  make  peace  with 
Governor  Dunmore,  but  they  refused,  would  fight, 
and  therefore,  as  their  leader  and  war-chief,  he  had 
led  them — that  he  warned  them  against  war  then, 
but  they  would  not  listen.  "  After  the  battle  I  said. 
'  then  let  us  kill  our  women  and  children,  and  then 
go  and  fight  'till  we  die,  for  Big  Knives  are  uponro.' 
I  But  none  would  answer.  I  then  arose  and  struck 
I  my  tomahawk  in  the  post  in  the  council-house. 
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and  said,  'I'll  go  and  make  peace.'  And  the 
warriors  grunted  out,  *ough,  ough,  ough,'  and 
three  runners  were  sent  to  the  Governor's  army  to 
make  peace,  and  to  ask  protection  from  the  Gov- 
ernor." 

These  were  the  representations  made  by  Corn- 
stalk to  Captain  Arbuckle  and  the  officers  present, 
and  they  believed  the  old  Chief  sincere  in  his 
protestations  of  friendship  for  the  Virginians.  He 
seemed  disheartened,  and  expressed  many  misgiv- 
ings as  to  the  future  for  himself  and  his  people. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  best  to  re- 
tain the  two  Chiefs  as  hostages,  and  they  were  given 
quarters  in  the  fort.  Cornstalk  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  drawing  maps  upon  the  floor  with 
chalk,  giving  the  courses  and  locations  of  rivers 
and  mountains,  and  the  locations  of  various  In- 
dian towns.  After  being  some  time  in  the  fort 
the  old  Chief  one  day  heard  the  well-known  shout 
of  his  favorite  son  Elinipsico,  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Ohio.  Upon  stating  the  fact 
to  the  officers,  the  young  Chief  was  beckoned 
across,  with  an  assurance  of  protection.  The 
meeting  of  father  and  son  was  highly  affecting. 

The  next  day,  as  two  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
garrison  were  hunting  about  a  mile  from  the  fort, 
they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  one  (Gillmore) 
was  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  other  (Hamilton) 
made  good  his  retreat  to  the  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site the  fort.  Calling  for  assistance,  several  men  of 
Captain  Hall's  company,  to  which  Gillmore  be- 
longed, jumped  into  canoes,  and  soon  returned 
with  Hamilton  and  the  corpse  of  Gillmore.  The 
canoes  had  hardly  touched  the  shore  before  the 
cry  was,  "Let  us  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort." 
Captain  Hall,  a  relative  of  Gillmore,  was  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Captain  Arbuckle,  Colonel 
John  Stuart,  and  other  officers  present,  endeavored 
to  dissuade  the  infuriated  soldiers  from  so  unjus- 
tifiable an  act,  appealing  to  them  not  to  kill  the 
innocent,  especially  as  they  were  held  as  hostages 
under  promise  of  protection.  Captain  Hall  and 
his  men  refused  to  listen,  and  even  cocked  their 
guns,  threatening  to  shoot  any  who  should  attempt 
to  obstruct  their  passage  into  the  fort.  Hearing 
the  outcry  outside  his  cabin,  and  being  told  that 
the  soldiers  were  coming  to  kill  them  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  Gillmore,  Cornstalk  encouraged  his 
son  not  to  be  afraid,  that  the  Great  Man  above  had 
sent  him  there  to  die  with  his  lather.  Cornstalk 


fell  with  seven  or  eight  balls  through  his  body. 
Elinipsico  was  shot  as  he  sat  upon  a  stool.  Red- 
hawk  attempted  to  escape  up  the  chimney,  but 
was  shot  down.  Thus  passed  away  the  great 
Cornstalk. 

The  name  Cornstalk  had  been  bestowed  upon 
him  by  consent  of  the  nation,  as  their  "great 
strength  and  support."  Colonel  John  Stuart,  a 
distinguished  officer,  who  at  the  time  was  present 
at  Point  Pleasant,  wrote:  " The  Cornstalk,  from 
personal  appearance  and  many  brave  acts,  was 
undoubtedly  a  hero.  Had  he  been  spared  to  live, 
I  believe  he  would  have  been  friendly  to  the 
American  cause,  for  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
make  the  visit  to  the  garrison  at  the  critical  time 
he  did,  but  to  communicate  the  temper  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  Indians  and  their  design  of  taking 
part  with  the  British.  On  the  day  he  was  killed 
we  held  a  council  at  which  he  was  present.  His 
countenance  was  dejected,  and  he  made  a  speech, 
all  of  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  honest  and 
manly  disposition." 

Captain  Hall's  men,  as  they  entered  the  fort  to 
kill  the  Indians,  asserted  their  belief  that  the 
Indians  who  shot  Gillmore  had  accompanied  Eli- 
nipsico to  the  vicinity  of  the  fort.  This  being 
interpreted  to  him  by  the  wife  of  the  interpreter, 
who  had  long  been  a  prisoner  with  the  Indians 
and  retained  much  affection  for  them,  Elinipsico 
utterly  denied  it,  declaring  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  the  marauding  party.  The  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, Patrick  Henry,  offered  a  reward  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  murderers,  but  without  effect. 

Cornstalk  was  originally  buried  near  the  Kan- 
awha River;  but  many  years  ago  his  remains 
were  disinterred,  and  buried  between  the  Court- 
house at  Point  Pleasant  and  the  Ohio  River. 

The  engraving  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
copied  from  a  photograph  taken  recently  from  the 
tomahawk  of  the  celebrated  Cornstalk,  now,  after 
ninety-eight  years,  in  as  good  a  state  of  preserva 
tion  as  when  its  owner  sunk  its  blade  into  the 
head  of  a  coward  in  1774.  The  battle-  and  scalp- 
marks  are  distinct  on  both  sides  of  the  handle. 
The  handle  is  of  oak  (probably  English),  and 
after  filling  the  season  cracks  with  putty  it  is  as 
good  a  pipe  as  ever.  With  it  before  me  as  I  write, 
I  wish  it  could  speak.  What  a  volume  of  history, 
singular,  interesting,  and  bloody,  it  could  give  the 
world  I 
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By  George  C 

In  the  May  number  of  the  Monthly,  a  corres- 
pondent asks,  whether  a  monument  was  ever 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay, 
who  died  at  Newport,  December  15th,  1780. 

The  Admiral  died  at  Newport  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  on  Washington  street ;  which 
still  stands,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  stately  old 
houses  of  colonial  days.  His  funeral  was  cele- 
brated the  day  after  his  death  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  earth  having  been  con- 
secrated for  the  purpose  in  the  burial-ground  ad- 
joining Trinity  Church.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
funeral  cortege  spoke  of  it  in  his  declining  days 
"as  the  most  imposing  ever  witnessed  in  the 
streets  of  Newport.  At  the  grave,  the  priests,  nine 
in  number,  chanted  the  funeral  service,  and  the 
sailors  who  bore  the  corpse  slowly  resigned  it  to 
the  earth."  In  1783  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  executed  in  France, 
and  sent  to  Newport  and  erected  in  Trinity  Church, 
in  honor  of  the  lamented  Admiral.  On  its  arrival 
it  was  found  to  be  too  large  for  any  space  within 
the  edifice,  and  was  therefore  placed  on  the  out- 
side, against  the  north  wall,  where  it  gradually 
cracked  and  decayed.  It  was  finally  covered  with 
boards  to  protect  it  from  further  injury.  In  the 
summer  of  187a  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
French  Minister,  the  Marquis  de  Noailles,  who 
interested  himself  to  have  a  suitable  granite  slab 
placed  above  the  grave,  and  the  ancient  monu- 
ment removed  to  the  vestibule  of  the  church  and 
thoroughly  restored.  The  monument  is  of  black 
Egyptian  marble,  supported  on  richly  carved 
brackets  of  white  marble,  the  inscription  being  in 
gold.  Below  the  inscription,  and  between  the 
brackets,  is  an  escutcheon  charged  with  the  insig- 
nia of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  of  which  order  the  Admiral  was  a  mem- 
ber. The  accompanying  sketch  is  a  fac-simile  of 
the  original  drawing  now  in  possession  of  my 
father,  and  which  was  sent  out  from  France  with 
the  monument.  Below  the  drawing  on  the  same 
sheet  are  full  instructions,  in  French,  for  setting  it, 
most  carefully  and  minutely  drawn  up;  each  stone 
and  bolt  being  alluded  to,  with  the  precautions  to 


.  Mason,  Jr. 

be  taken,  such  as  covering  the  irons  with  mastic 
to  prevent  rust  and  corrosion. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  December  16, 
1873,  Mr.  Anthony  introduced  the  following  bill: 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  sum  of  £800,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  ap- 
propriated out  of  any  money  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  defray  the  expense  of  repairing  and 
protecting  from  decay  the  monument  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  to  the  memory  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Ternay,  the  commander  of  the  French  naval  forces 
in  aid  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  1 780,  the 
money  hereby  appropriated  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy." 

In  support  of  the  bill  Mr.  Anthony  made  the 
following  remarks: 

"The  nth  July,  1780,  was  a  memorable  day 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  On  that  day,  the 
Chevalier  Charles  Louis  d'Arsac  de  Ternay,  an 
Admiral  in  the  French  navy,  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  arrived  off  the  coast  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  entered  the  harbor  of  Newport, 
with  seven  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates  and 
several  smaller  armed  vessels ;  and  with  a  convoy 
of  thirty-six  transports,  carrying  between  six  and 
seven  thousand  troops,  under  the  command  of 
Count  de  Rochambeau. 

"This  armament  arrived  at  one  of  the  dark 
periods  of  the  unequal  struggle  which  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  waging  with  the  might  of  Eng- 
gland  ;  when  baffled  valor  and  disheartened  pa- 
triotism looked,  with  faltering  faith,  to  Heaven, 
for  the  succor  which  seemed  to  be  denied  to  all 
human  effort.  A  little  while  before,  Washington 
had  written  to  Joseph  Reed,  'I  have  almost 
ceased  to  hope.' 

"  The  arrival  of  de  Ternay  and  Rochambeau  in- 
spirited the  country  and  filled  its  councils  with 
new  hope.  They  were  received  with  every  de- 
monstration of  official  respect  and  of  popular  graro- 
lation.  The  General  Assembly  presented  an  ad- 
dress to  the  two  commanders ;  the  city  of  Newport, 
which  had  long  been  renowned  as  the  chief  seat  of 
culture  and  social  refinement  in  America,  welcomed 
them  with  a  cordial  and  elegant  hospitality,  most 
j  grateful  after  their  wearisome  voyage  of  more  than 
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two  months,  and  which  called  forth  enthusiastic 
praises  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Due  de  Lau- 
zun  and  others  of  the  French  officers.  The  town 
was  illuminated  from  pavement  to  steeple-top; 
fireworks  blazed  along  the  streets,  and  bonfires 
lighted  up  the  unequaled  harbor  in  which  the 
friendly  vessels  were  anchored,  and  on  whose  broad 
bosom  the  navies  of  the  world  might  ride,  with 
ample  space  and  safety. 

"  I  need  not  refer  to  the  plans  of  extensive  opera- 
tions that  were  formed  by  the  French  commanders, 
in  consultation  with  Washington  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  Continental  army  ;  nor  to  the  causes  which 
postponed  the  execution  of  these  plans,  and  so  long 


delayed  the  realization  of  the  hopes  founded  on 
the  alliance  with  France.    All  this  is  matter  of 
history. 

"The  Chevalier  dc Ternay  remained  in  command 
of  the  French  naval  forces  in  America  till  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  the  following 
December,  very  suddenly,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Hunter,  the  father  of  William  Hunter,  who 
was  twice  elected  a  member  of  this  body,  and  af- 
terwards was  appointed  Minister  to  Brazil;  and 
grandfather  of  William  Hunter,  so  long  and  hon- 
orably connected  with  the  Department  of  State. 

"The  Chevalier  de  Ternay  was  buried  at  New- 
port.   With  the  liberality  in  religious  matters 
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which,  from  the  beginning,  has  distinguished  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  a  portion  of  a  Protestant 
cemetery  was  set  apart  for  his  burial,  and  conse- 
crated according  to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  ;  and  in  this  spot,  hallowed  by  two  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  war- 
rior who  had  fought  for  two  countries,  and  in 
many  climes,  was  laid  to  his  long  repose.  It  was 
in  the  ground  surrounding  the  venerable  and  beau- 
tiful edifice  where  Honeyman  ministered,  and 
where  Berkeley  had  preached — Trinity  Church. 
The  body  of  the  dead  Admiral  was  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  men  whom  he  had  commanded. 
Nine  priests  chanted  the  funeral  service.  The  im- 
posing ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
the  pomp  of  military  and  naval  pageantry,  the  sor- 
rowing population  that  thronged  around  the  grave 
of  their  friend  and  ally,  made  the  event  long  re- 
membered, as  the  largest  and  most  distinguished 
obsequies  that  had  ever  been  celebrated  in  that 
city. 

"After  the  peace,  the  King  of  France  placed  a 
memorial  over  the  grave  of  the  man  who  had 
borne  his  commission  on  many  seas  and  had 
served  him  with  so  great  fidelity.  On  a  slab  of 
Egyptian  marble,  in  letters  of  gold,  an  epitaph  re- 
counts his  services  and  commemorates  his  virtues. 
The  epitaph  is  in  Latin.  A  translation  is  furnished 
by  an  accomplished  scholar,  Sidney  Everett,  in  a 
very  interesting  paper  read  before  the  Historical 
Society  at  Newport,  and  since  published  in  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Reg- 
ister.   It  is  as  follows : 

"  1  Charles  Louis  d'Arsac  dc  Ternay,  a  Knight 
of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  though  not 
yet  having  taken  the  vows,  of  old  and  noble  family 
of  Armorican  descent,  one  of  the  admirals  of  the 
royal  fleets,  a  citizen,  a  soldier  and  a  commander, 
deserving  well  of  his  king  and  country  for  forty- 
two  years,  lies  under  this  marble.  Fortunate  and 
bold,  after  the  disaster  of  St.  Croix  in  the  years 
1760-61,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's  attacks  and  with 
severe  labor,  he  floated  ofl*  and  got  away  the  royal 
ships  from  the  dark  whirlpools,  and  after  they  had 
been  separated  by  the  tortuous  windings  of  the 
river  Vilaine  restored  them  safe  to  their  stations. 
In  the  year  176a  he  invaded  Newfoundland  in 
America.  In  1772,  giving  up  his  command,  he  de- 
voted himself  wholly  to  governing  the  Islands  of 
France  and  Bourbon  during  seven  years,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  France  and  the  happiness  of  the  Colon- 


ists. In  the  year  1 780,  being  sent  by  his  most  Chris- 
tian King  with  relief  to  the  Federal  States  struggling 
for  liberty,  he  occupied  Rhode  Island.  While  he 
was  preparing  himself  for  new  dangers  he  died  in 
this  city,  to  the  grief  of  his  fellow  officers,  and 
with  the  laments  and  regrets  of  the  Federal  States, 
eminent  for  every  virtue  and  mourned  by  his  friends, 
on  the  15th  December,  1780,  aged  58.  His  most 
Christian  Majesty,  the  judge  of  virtue,  in  order 
that  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  man  should  be 
consecrated  to  posterity,  ordered  this  monument 
to  be  placed  here  in  1783.' 

"The  masonry  which  supported  this  marble  had 
crumbled,  and  the  whole  structure  was  falling  to 
decay,  when  it  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Marquis 
de  Noailles,  the  French  Minister  at  Washington, 
who  immediately  directed  it  to  be  repaired,  and  a 
granite  slab,  suitably  inscribed,  to  be  placed  over  it ; 
and  removed  the  marble,  with  the  original  inscrip- 
tion, renovated  and  restored  to  the  interior  of  the 
church,  where  it  is  to  be  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  with  an  escutcheon  in  marble  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalum. 

"It  seems  manifestly  improper  that  the  country 
should  permit  this  pious  duty  to  be  performed — I 
will  not  say  by  a  stranger,  for  the  kinsman  of  La- 
fayette cannot  be  a  stranger  in  America— but  by 
any  individual,  or  any  other  government.  De 
Ternay  did  not,  indeed,  like  Lafayette,  inspired 
by  the  love  of  liberty,  volunteer  his  maiden  sword 
in  aid  of  our  struggling  nationality;  but  with  will- 
ing obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  sovereign 
he  brought  to  our  assistance  skill,  experience,  and 
a  name  renowned  in  war.  His  premature  death 
prevented  the  benefits  which  the  country  expected 
from  his  services,  yet  those  services,  so  long  as  life 
lasted,  were  appreciated  by  both  governments. 
His  own  government  honored  his  sepulchre,  and 
left  it  in  the  charge  of  ours,  on  the  soil  which  he 
had  defended,  and  among  the  people  whom  he  had 
succored.  We  cannot  delegate  that  trust,  or  per- 
mit any  but  the  highest  authority  to  administer  it. 

"We  must  not,  in  the  honors  which  we  pay  to  the 
heroes  of  our  own  time,  forget  those  whose  deeds 
illustrate  our  earlier  annals,  lest  the  fame  which  we 
now  celebrate  may,  in  its  turn,  be  put  aside  by 
that  which  is  not  brighter  in  lustre,  but  nearer  to 
the  living  generation.  But  let  us  hold  in  equal  re- 
membrance those  who  have  identified  their  names 
with  the  glory  of  the  country,  in  whatever  tirae 
they  flourished,  and  from  whatever  dime  they 
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came.  And  let  the  coming  generations  be  taught 
that  thoM.*  who  contribute  to  the  defence,  the  ad- 
yancement,  the  renown  of  the  great  Republic, 
shall  never  be  forgotten,  hut  shall  live  in  grateful 
remembrance,  coeval  with  its  own  immortal  life. 

"It  may  be  proper,  although  it  Is  not  necessary, 
to  say  that  I  propose  this  resolution  wholly  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Marquis  de  Noailles.  I  move 
its  reference  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Anthony  subsequently  said  :  "  It  has  been 
suggested  to  me,  and  I  think  myself  it  would  be 
more  gracious,  if  the  bill  which  I  introduced,  ap- 
propriating $800  for  the  repair  and  preservation 
of  the  monument  of  the  Chevalier  de  Tcrnay, 
should  be  passed  without  a  reference.  I  am  quite 
sure  no  one  will  object  to  it." 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  without 
amendment,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  lor  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  following  letter  upon  the  subject  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Anthony  by  Marquis  de  Noailles, 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington  : 

"  Washington,  December  20th,  1873. 

"  My  Dear  Senator, — I  have  read  with  a  deep 
feeling  of  gratitude,  the  bill  passed  on  the  16th  of 
December  by  the  Senate,  concerning  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay.  If 
anything  could  add  to  the  value  of  such  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  most  delicate  sentiment,  it  would  be 
the  courteous  manner  in  which  this  bill  has  been 
passed  and  adopted  by  unanimous  consent. 
The  French  Government  and  the  French  people 
will  certainly  be  extremely  sensible  of  such  a 
proof  of  the  pious  recollection  which  the  present 
generation  preserves  of  what  has  been  done  in 
former  times,  and  it  becomes  my  pleasant  duty  to 
remark  that  in  American  hearts,  if  I  may  use  here 
a  metaphor  which  does  not  seem  foreign  to  the 
subject,  the  memory  of  the  aid  given  by  France  to 
the  young  Republic  has  been  more  lasting  than  the 
Egyptian  marble  erected  in  the  tomb  of  de  Ternay. 

"The  assistance  which  your  people  in  their 
infancy  received  from  the  old  world,  you  have 
since  amply  repaid  by  what  you  have  done  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  in  extending  civilization  and 
the  true  principles  of  liberty  from  ocean  to  ocean 
over  the  immensity  of  the  new  American  continent. 

"  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, I  feel  it  a  great  honor 
that  my  name  should  have  been  mentioned  before 
so  illustrious  a  body  as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  *  *  *  * 


"  1  remain,  my  dear  Senator,  very  sincerely 
yours,  Marquis  de  Noailles.  " 

Mr.  Washburnc,  the  American  Minister  at 
Paris,  communicated  a  copy  of  the  bill,  with  the 
speech,  to  the  Duke  de  Cazas,  the  French  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs,  who  replied  in  a  note,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"Versailles,  January  14,  1874. 

"  My  Dear  Minister, — I  thank  you  for  yournote 
enclosing  the  speech  of  Mr.  Anthony,  in  support 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  restoration  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Admiral  d'Arsac  de  Ternay,  who  died 
during  the  war  of  independence.  The  Marquis 
de  Noailles  had  already  advised  me  of  this  resolu- 
tion and  of  the  unanimous  assent  which  it  received. 

"  Demonstrations  of  this  kind  are  honorable  alike 
to  those  who  make  them  and  to  those  in  whose 
behalf  they  are  rendered.  I  deem  myself  fortunate 
in  the  occasion  to  assure  you  how  promptly  the 
generous  sentiments  expressed  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  have  found  an  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  the  French  people  and  of  the  government.  The 
memories  evoked  in  such  felicitous  terms  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  are  equally  precious 
to  your  country  and  to  our  own \  and  the  eloquent 
voice  which  recalls  to  the  attention  of  the  living 
generation  the  achievements  in  which  Admiral 
d'Arsac  de  Ternay  bore  a  part,  is  heard  with  the 
same  pleasure  in  Paris  as  in  Washington. 

"  Accept  the  assurance  of  the  high  consideration 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  my  dear  Min- 
ister, Your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Due'  de  Cazas." 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1873,  Sidney  Everett,  A. 
M.,  read  a  paper  on  the  Chevalier  de  Ternay, 
before  the  Newport  (Rhode  Island)  Historical 
Society,  which  was  published  in  the  New  England 
Register  for  that  year.  From  this  paper  I  make 
the  following  extracts: 

"  About  all  we  can  at  present  ascertain  in  regard 
to  de  Ternay  is  what  is  given  in  this  inscription, 
which,  however,  is  open  to  some  criticism,  and 
we  venture  to  add  a  few  historical  extracts  from 
books  of  his  time  where  we  find  him  mentioned. 
As  the  epitaph  states  that  he  was  fifty-eight  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  we  may  infer  thatde  Ternay 
was  born  in  1722,  and  from  the  same  evidence 
that  he  entered  the  service  of  his  country  at  six- 
teen years  of  age.  As  he  is  also  called  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Malta  or  St  John  of 
Jerusalem,  though  the  word  John  is  omitted  in  the 
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THE  RESCUE  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH  BY  POCAHONTAS." 

By  William  Wirt  Henry. 


Pocahontas.* 


We  have  seen  before  that  Smith  had  good 
reason  for  not  mentioning  this  rescue  by  Poca- 
hontas on  his  return  to  Jamestown,  and  for  not 
relating  it  in  the  "  True  Relation,"  if,  indeed,  he 
did  not,  of  which  there  is  no  conclusive  evidence. 


1  Concluded  from  the  July  Monthly. 
*  From  a  Portrait  painted  in  England,  during  her  vwit  in 
1616. 


There  is  remarkable  evidence,  however,  on  the 
face  of  the  account,  as  found  in  the  "  True  Rela- 
tion," that  something  has  been  left  out  jnst  at  the 
critical  part  of  the  narrative.  From  the  structure 
of  the  sentence,  all  that  is  described  down  to  the 
words  "  foure  dayes"  must  have  happened  on  the 
first  appearance  of  Smith  before  Powhatan,  while 
the  words,  "  hee  much  delighted  in  Opechan- 
conough's  relation  of  what  I  had  described  to 
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him,  and  oft  examined  me  upon  the  same,"  evi- 
dently relates  to  subsequent  interviews,  while 
in  the  text  as  it  stands  printed,  there  is  but  a 
comma  between  "dayes"  and  "he."  This  curi- 
ous appearance  of  the  text  can  only  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained  by  supposing  that  the  person  who 
printed  the  "  True  Relation"  had  omitted  after 
the  word  "  dayes"  the  entire  balance  of  the  first 
day's  interview,  and  had  endeavored  by  connect- 
ing a  subsequent  part  of  the  narrative,  without 
notice  of  the  omission,  to  baffle  curiosity  as  to 
where  the  omission  had  occurred.  This  conjecture 
receives  great  force  from  the  statement  in  the 
preface  to  the  "  True  Relation"  that  some  things 
were  left  out  in  printing  it. 

Smith  is  accused  of  inconsistency  next  in  the 
accounts  he  has  given  of  the  number  of  Indians 
sent  with  him  to  Jamestown  on  his  return.  In 
the  "  True  Relation"  he  says,  "  hee  sent  me  home 
with  4  men,  one  that  usually  carried  my  gowne 
and  knapsack  after  me,  two  loaded  with  bread, 
and  one  to  accompanie  me."  In  the  "Generall 
Historie"  he  says,  "So  to  Jamestown  with  12 
guides  Powhatan  sent  him."  Here  again  there  is 
an  easy  explanation  of  what  is  really  quite  imma- 
terial. In  the  "True  Relation"  Smith  isspeaking 
only  of  the  Indians  who  were  to  wait  on  his  per- 
son, and,  therefore,  does  not  mention  the  others 
who  acted  as  "  guides,"  perhaps  as  guards.  Of 
the  four  mentioned  in  the  "True  Relation,"  three 
carried  burdens,  and  one  was  at  Smith's  side  to 
obey  his  commands,  while  the  other  eight  or 
twelve  mentioned  in  the  "  Generall  Historie" 
had  not  these  duties  to  perform,  but  guided  or 
guarded  him  to  Jamestown. 

The  next  and  the  last  of  Smith's  supposed  incon- 
sistencies noticed  by  Mr.  Adams,  is  the  difference 
in  the  accounts  of  what  happened  upon  his  return 
to  Jamestown.  In  the  "True  Relation"  he  tells 
how  upon  his  return  he  was  welcomed  by  all 
except  Captain  Archer  who  had  been  sworn  as  a 
councillor  in  his  absence,  and  "  some  2  or  3  of 
his."  He  adds:  "Great  blame  and  imputation 
was  laide  upon  mee  by  them,  for  the  loss  of  our 
two  men  which  the  Indians  slew,  insomuch  that 
they  purposed  to  depose  me,  but  in  the  midst  of 
my  miseries,  it  pleased  God  to  send  Captaine 
Newport,  who  arriving  there  the  same  night,  so 
tripled  our  joy  as  for  a  while  these  plots  against 
me  were  deferred,  though  with  much  malice  against 
me,  which  Captain  Newport  in  a  short  time  did 


plainly  sec."  In  the  "Generall  Historie"  this 
is  the  account :  "  Now  in  Jamestown  they  were  all 
in  combustion,  the  strongest  preparing  once  more 
to  run  away  with  the  Pinnace  ;  which  with  the 
hazzard  of  his  life,  with  sabre,  falcon,  and  musket 
shot,  Smith  forced,  now  the  third  time,  to  stay  or 
sinkc.  Some,  no  better  then  they  should  be,  had 
plotted  with  the  president  the  next  day  to  have 
put  him  to  death  by  the  Leviticall  law,  for  the 
lives  of  Robinson  and  Emry,  pretending  the  fault 
was  his  that  had  led  them  to  their  ends  ;  but  he 
quickly  tooke  such  order  with  such  lawyers,  that 
he  layd  them  by  the  heeles  till  he  sent  some  of 
them  prisoners  for  England." 

Mr.  Adams  thinks  l>ecause  Smith  was  delivered 
by  Captain  Newport  from  his  "miberies,"  he 
could  not  have  "  quickly  taken  such  order  with 
such  lawyers  that  he  layd  them  by  the  heeles  till 
he  sent  some  of  them  prisoners  for  England." 

Mr.  Adams  forgets  that  Newport  arrived  the 
night  of  the  day  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  aid  of  Newport  that  Smith's 
life  was  saved,  and  Archer,  his  main  persecutor, 
was  arrested  and  carried  prisoner  to  England. 
These  facts  appear  for  the  most  part  by  reference 
to  Wingfield's  "Discourse  of  Virginia,"  where  he 
says:  "  Mr.  Archer  sought  now  to  call  Mr.  Smith's 
lief  in  question,  and  had  indited  him  upon  a 
chapter  in  Leviticus  for  the  death  of  his  two  men. 
He  had  had  his  tryall  the  same  daieof  his  retumc, 
and  I  believe  his  hanging  the  same  or  next  daie, 
so  sj>eedie  is  our  law  there.  But  it  pleased  God 
to  send  Captain  Newport  unto  us  the  same  evening 
to  our  unspeakable  comfort,  whose  arrivall  saved 
Mr.  Smith's  life  and  mine."  And  the  "  Generall 
Historie,"  on  page  169.  tells  of  Newport  carrying 
Archer  back  to  England.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  as  Smith  returned  to  Jamestown  in  the 
"morning  betimes,"  there  was  ample  time  for 
him  to  stop  the  flight  of  those  who  were  about  to 
take  the  pinnace  and  return  to  England,  to  be 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  being  responsible  with 
his  life  for  the  lives  of  Robinson  and  Emry,  and 
to  have  his  mock  trial  before  Newport  arrived  at 
night,  and  his  persecutors  might  have  been 
arrested  by  Newport  at  once.  There  is  no  con- 
tradiction between  the  "True  Relation"  and  the 
"Generall  Historie,"  and  Wingfield's  "Dis- 
course" is  strongly  corroborative  of  both. 

I  have  thtisgone  over  all  the  arguments  adduced 
by  Mr.  Dcane  and  Mr.  Adams  to  discredit  Cap 
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tain  Smith,  and  I  confidently  claim  that  they  have  were  caught  by  Smith,  and  confined  as  prisoners, 
not  made  good  their  endeavor.  The  burden  of  under  a  threat  of  being  put  to  death,  and,  while 
proof  was  on  them ;  and,  so  far  from  convicting  )  confined,  confessed  that  Powhatan  had  sent  them 
Captain  Smith  of  falsehood,  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  established  a  well-grounded  suspicion  of 
his  veracity. 

When  we  turn,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
evidences  which  go  to  establish  the  truth  of 
Captain  Smith's  account  of  his  rescue,  we  find 
them  ample  and  conclusive. 

There  are  several  in- 
cidents related  of  Po- 
cahontas which  have 
never  been  questioned, 
and  which  cannot  be 
well  explained  except 
upon  the  theory  that 
she  had  done  Smith 
some  great  service  while 
he  was  a  prisoner.  The 
"  Generall  Historic  " 
relates  numerous  in- 
stances of  Smith's  great 
regard  for  her  after  his 
return  from  captivity ; 
and  her  willingness  to 
risk  her  life  for  him  was 
distinctly  shown,  when 
she  came  in  the  night 
and  informed  him  of 
the  plot  of  her  father 
to  kill  him  while  par- 
taking of  the  feast 
which  he  would  prepare 
for  him.  The  "His- 
toric" adds:  "Such 
things  as  she  delighted 
in,  he  would  have  given 
her  :   but  with  teares 


that  he  might  get  weapons  to  kill  the  English. 
Upon  hearing  of  their  capture,  Powhatan  sent  Po- 
cahontas to  intercede  with  Captain  Smith  for  the 
release  of  his  men.  She  was  said  to  be  "a  child 
of  tenne  years  old"  in  the  narrative,  though  the 
"Generall  Historic"  gives  her  age  as  eleven  or 
l  twelve.  Why  the  crafty  savage  should  have  risked 

his  own  "  d  ee  r  es l 
daughter"  at  such  a 
tender  age  on  such  an 
errand,  is  inexplicable, 
unless  we  are  to  believe 
that  she  had  herself 
saved  Smith's  life  be- 
fore that  time,  and  that 
it  was  well  judged  that 
Smith  would  not  refuse 
her  any  request ;  and 
indeed  he  did  give  up 
the  prisoners  to  her, 
after  refusing  them  to 
others.  Had  not  the 
rescue  of  Smith  occur- 
red, Powhatan  would 
have  presented  the  spec- 
tacle of  foolishly  put- 
ting his  own  daughter, 
of  tender  age,  in  the 
power  of  the  English, 
to  whom  he  sent  her  as 
his  agent  in  a  matter 
of  considerable  import- 
ance, in  which  t  he- 
English,  he  knew,  sus- 
pected his  fair  dealing; 
and  without  any  known 


Captain  John  Smith. 

[From  a  Very  Old  Prim.] 

running  downe  her  cheekes  she  said  she  durst  I  reason  for  selecting  her,  a  mere  child,  for 
not  be  scene  to  have -any ;  for  if  Powhatan  should  the  business.  If  the  rescue  had  occurred,  how- 
know  it,  she  were  but  dead,  and  so  shee  ever,  the  policy  of  the  king  in  selecting  her  for 
came  away  by  herselfe  as  she  came."  The  "True  !  the  errand  is  apparent,  and  is  in  keeping  with  his 
Relation."  however,  itself  contains  an  incident   deep  cunning. 

which  affords  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  truth       When  we  look  for  external  evidences  of  the 


of  the  subsequent  statement  of  Smith  as  to  his 
rescue. 

Some  short  time  after  Smith's  return  from  cap- 
tivity this  tract  tells  of  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
Powhatan  to  get  possession  of  some  of  the  English 
firearms.    The  Indians  he  had  sent  to  steal  them 

Vol.  IV.— 38 


truth  of  Smith's  account,  we  find  them  so  pal- 
pable that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Mr. 
Deane  and  his  followers  have  not  stumbled  upon 
them. 

Smith  has  made  three  references  in  his  writings 
to  his  rescue.    First,  in  1616,  upon  the  arrival  of 
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Pocahontas  and  Rolfe  in  England,  and  before  he 
had  met  with  them,  he  wrote  the  Queen  a  letter 
commending  her  to  her  Majesty,  in  which  he  uses 
this  language  in  speaking  of  his  captivity  by  the 
Indians:  "After  some  six  weeks  falling  amongst 
those  salvage  courtiers,  at  the  minute  of  my  execu- 
tion she  hazarded  the  beating  out  of  her  owne 
braines  to  save  mine,  and  not  only  that,  but  so  pre- 
vailed with  her  father  that  I  was  safely  conducted 
to  Jamestown."  Second,  in  1622,  in  a  letter  written 
by  Smith  from  New  England  to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, and  published  the  same  year  in  what  is 
known  as  the  "New  England  Trials,"  he  says,  in 
speaking  of  his  experiences  with  the  Indians  in 
Virginia:  "  It  is  true  in  our  greatest  extremity 
they  shot  me,  slew  three  of  my  men,  and  by  the 
folly  of  them  that  fled  took  one  prisoner.  Yet 
God  made  Pocahontas,  the  King's  daughter,  the 
means  to  deliver  me,  and  thereby  taught  mee 
their  treacheries  to  preserve  the  rest."  Third, 
in  the  "  Generall  Historie,"  the  detailed  narra- 
tive is  given  which  has  been  heretofore  quoted, 
the  first  edition  of  the  book  having  been  published 
in  1624. 

Each  of  these  references  to  his  rescue  was  made 
under  circumstances  which  would  have  inevitably 
led  to  the  detection  of  the  falsehood,  had  a  false- 
hood been  perpetrated.  Yet  those  who  had  the 
best  opportunities  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter, 
because  they  were  either  personally  cognizant  of 
it,  or  were  familiar  with  others  who  were,  have,  so 
far  from  contradicting  Smith's  account,  either 
directly  or  indirectly  confirmed  it. 

Let  us  take  these  references  in  their  order.  In 
the  "Generall  Historie,"  fourth  book,  page  29, 
Captain  Smith  relates  the  arrival  of  Pocahontas  in 
England,  and  adds,  "  and  before  she  arrived  at 
London,  Captain  Smith,  to  deserve  her  former 
courtesies,  made  her  qualities  knowne  to  the  Queen's 
most  excellent  Majestic  and  her  court,  and  with  a 
booke  to  this  effect  to  the  Queen  !  An  abstract 
whereof  followeth."  He  then  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  several  acts  of  kindness  shown  him 
and  the  Colony  by  Pocahontas,  mentioning  her 
rescue  of  him,  her  bringing  the  Colony  provisions 
when  in  need,  and  coming  at  night  to  warn  him 
of  her  father's  plot  against  his  life,  etc.  He 
then  adds  these  words;  "  Thus  most  gracious  Lady, 
I  have  related  to  your  Majestie  what  at  your  best 
leasure  our  approved  Histories  will  account  you  at 
large."  etc.    This  refers  cither  to  histories  which 


were  then  published,  or  to  the  "  Generall  His- 
torie" of  Smith,  which  he  had  then  written  in  the 
part  relating  to  Virginia  during  his  stay  in  the 
Colony,  and  which  had  been  read  in  manuscript 
and  approved  by  others.  Either  interpretation  of 
the  language  answers  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Smith's  account  of  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas  had 
been  written  and  communicated  to  others  before 
she  arrived  in  England.  The  little  book  which 
Smith  wrote  to  the  Queen  for  the  instruction  of 
her  Majesty  and  her  court,  and  to  urge  them  to 
take  proper  notice  of  her,  and  to  furnish  her  with 
the  proper  court  dress,  which  Smith  stated  her 
husband  was  too  poor  to  provide,  was  kindly  re- 
ceived. Not  only  Smith,  but  others,  relate  that 
she  was  received  at  the  court  with  due  respect  and 
honor.  No  less  a  personage  than  Dr.  King, 
Bishop  of  London,  gave  her  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, surpassing  any  he  had  ever  given  before. 
Smith,  finding  he  had  the  time  before  sailing, 
went  to  see  her  at  Branford  with  "divers  of  his 
friends,"  and  in  the  interview,  which  was  public, 
she  at  first  refused  to  talk  with  him,  believing  he 
had  neglected  her  after  he  had  left  Virginia.  The 
friends  he  had  brought  witnessing  her  silence, 
Smith  says  he  "repented  himself  to  have  writ  slice 
could  speake  English,"  referring  to  what  he  had 
written  to  the  Queen,  and  which  we  arc  bound  to 
infer  was  known  to  the  friends  who  had  accom- 
panied him.  He  adds,  "  But  not  long  after  she 
began  to  talkc,  and  remembered  me  well  what 
courtisies  shee  had  done."  From  this  it  would 
appear  that  they  talked  over  the  incidents  of  their 
life  in  Virginia.  Finding  that  she  considered  her- 
self neglected  by  him,  it  was  very  natural  that 
Smith  should  at  that  time  inform  her  of  his  letter 
to  the  Queen  on  her  behalf,  and  the  historian 
Beverly  states  that  he  did  so.  The  "  Generall 
Historie"  states  that  the  small  time  Smith  staid  in 
London,  "  divers  courtiers  and  others  hisacquaint- 
ances  went  with  him  to  see  her."  If  this  letter 
was  written  under  the  circumstances  related  in  the 
"  Generall  Historie,"  and  produced  the  effect  at- 
tributed to  it,  to  wit,  her  kind  receptions  at 
court,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  its  contents  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Pocahontas,  her  husband,  and 
brother-in-law,  who  accompanied  her,  each  one 
of  whom  would  have  recognized  the  falsehood  at 
once,  and  would  have  been  etpially  guilty  with 
Smith,  had  they  not  exposed  it.  Nor  can  we  find 
a  motive  for  the  falsehood.    The  letter  gives 
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several  other  incidents  in  the  life  of  Pocahontas, 
showing  her  attachment  to  Smith  and  the  Colony, 
and  her  willingness  to  risk  her  life  for  him,  which 
have  been  fully  established  by  other  writers. 
There  was,  then,  no  necessity  to  invent  this,  as  the 
other  incidents  were  ample  to  insure  Pocahontas  a 
cordial  reception,  and  to  gratify  any  boasting 
spirit  Smith  may  have  had.  Detection,  too,  would 
have  seemed  inevitable,  and  detection  would  have 
Wen  ruinous  to  Smith,  whose  character  for  vera- 
city would  have  been  destroyed,  and  with  it  his 
living,  drawn  in  a  great  measure  from  his  books 
narrating  his  adventures.  His  position,  too,  was 
an  honorable  one.  He  was  about  this  time  made 
Admiral  of  New  England,  and  was  in  favor  at  the 
English  court,  his  relations  with  Prince  Charles 
being  very  cordial.  Now  that  Smith  should  have 
risked  such  a  useless  falsehood  at  such  a  time,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  is  simply  incredible.  No  less 
incredible  is  it  that  the  falsehood,  having  been 
given  to  the  public  without  preconcert  with  Poca- 
hontas and  her  friends,  should  have  esca|ied  expo- 
sure. Mr.  Adams,  perceiving  that  this  letter  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  entire  argument,  attempted 
to  avoid  its  force,  by  saying  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  was  ever  written,  except  the  state- 
ment of  Smith  in  the  "Generall  Historie,"  pub- 
lished eight  years  afterwards.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  at  this  day  we  can  find  a  cotempo- 
runeous  publication  of  this  letter,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  the  days  of  Court  Journals,  and 
of  interviews  had  not  then  come ;  but  when  Smith, 
in  1624,  published  to  the  world  the  statement 
that  he  had  in  1616,  sent  such  a  letter  to  the 
court,  and  that  in  consequence  of  it  great  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  Pocahantas  by  the  King, 
Queen,  and  others,  many  members  of  that 
court  were  still  alive.  The  Queen,  it  is  true,  was 
dead,  but  the  King  survived.  Prince  Charles  was 
familiar  with  the  matter.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Pur- 
chas,  the  intimate  friend  of  Smith,  and  the  enthu- 
siastic collector  of  travels,  who  had  frequently 
conversed  with  Pocahontas  and  her  friends,  and 
who  has  recorded  the  honorable  entertainment 
given  her,  was  alive,  and  indeed,  unless  we  are  to 
suppose  that  some  strange  mortality  had  befallen 
the  court,  it  must  have  been  that  most  of  the 
persons  who  constituted  it  in  161 6  were  alive  in 
1624.  So  that  to  maintain  his  argument  Mr. 
Adams  asks  us  to  believe  that  Smith  in  his  "Gen- 
erall Historie,"  published  in  1624,  not  only  pub- 


lished a  falsehood  as  to  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas 
in  1608,  which  his  companions  in  Virginia,  who 
still  survived,  and  some  of  whom  were  in  England, 
would  detect  instantly  ;  but,  as  if  for  fear  it  would 
not  be  readily  detected  in  this  way,  coupled  it 
with  a  falsehood,  or  falsehoods,  as  to  what  had 
happened  in  England  in  1616,  which  last  he  knew 
would  be  certainly  detected  by  many  persons  still 
alive  in  England.  This  would  seem  strange,  in- 
deed, for  a  man  putting  a  falsehood  into  history, 
but  it  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  detected  by  any  of  his  cotemporaries  ; 
and  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  it  were  in 
spite  of  himself,  he  has  deceived  the  world.  Really, 
the  tax  Mr.  Adams  imposes  upon  our  credulity 
has  become  quite  oppressive. 

The  second  reference  of  Smith  to  this  matter 
was  in  1622,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  letter  from 
New  England.  He  had  just  heard  of  the  terrible 
massacre  in  Virginia  of  that  year  committed  by 
the  Indians  with  Opechancanough  at  their  head, 
and  he  relates  how  he  had  managed  the  Indians 
when  he  was  with  the  Virginia  Colony.  He  adds, 
"  But  those  two  Honorable  Gentlemen,  Capt. 
George  Percie,  and  Capt.  Francis  West,  two  of 
the  Phittiplaces,  and  some  other  such  noble  Gen- 
tlemen and  resolute  spirits  bore  their  shares  with 
me,  and  now  living  in  England,  did  see  me  take 
the  murdering  Opechancanough,  now  their  Great 
King,  by  the  long  lock  on  his  head,  with  my 
pistol  at  his  breast,  I  led  him  amongst  his  greatest 
forces;"  and  almost  directly  after  his  sentence, 
and  in  the  most  natural  manner,  comes  hisallusion 
to  his  rescue  by  Pocahontas  which  has  been  copied 
above.  (Tin's  letter  is  in  Purchas's  "Pilgrims,"  vol. 
iv.,  p.  1843).  From  this  it  appears  that  Smith,  in  a 
letter  published  in  1622,  called  upon  four  persons 
by  name,  as  witnesses  of  a  certain  act  which  he 
had  performed  in  Virginia  which  showed  his  power 
over  the  Indians,  but  acknowledges  that  they  once 
took  him  prisoner,  and  would  have  slain  him  had 
not  Pocahontas  saved  him.  Had  this  last  been  a 
fabrication  of  Smith,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  so  recognized  by  these  witnesses,  who 
had  been  with  him  in  Virginia  and  had  often  seen 
Pocahontas.  It  seems  incredible  that  Smith  in 
New  England  should  have  referred  to  these  gentle- 
men in  England,  as  witnesses  of  one  statement  in 
his  letter,  and  immediately  followed  it  with  a 
statement  they  would  certainly  recognize  as  false. 
George  Percie  went  over  with  Smith  and  succeeded 
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him  as  President ;  the  Phittiplaces  came  with  the 
first  supply  in  1608,  and  Francis  West  came  the 
same  year  with  the  second  supply.  They  must 
have  learned  from  the  Indians  themselves  the  par- 
ticulars of  Smith's  captivity,  for  the  Indians  fre- 
quently visited  Jamestown.  Pocahontas  especially, 
with  her  wild  train,  "as  freely  frequented  it  as  her 
father's  habitation;"  and  the  Colonists  were  fre- 
quently in  the  Indian  settlements  ;  indeed  were 
quartered  amongst  the  Indians  part  of  their  time. 

The  "Generall  Historie"  was  published  two 
years  afterwards.  It  appears  from  a  statement  on 
page  109  of  book  fourth,  that  the  part  concerning 
Virginia  was  written  at  the  request  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  of  course  it  had  their  approval. 
This  Company  not  only  had  charge  of  Virginia 
affairs,  but  had  brought  Pocahontas  to  England, 
and  had  entertained  her  while  there.  The  de- 
tailed statement  in  the  "Generall  Historic"  of  the 
rescue  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas  must  have  been  a 
matter  of  interest  and  of  inquiry  to  the  Company, 
and  the  existence  of  this  statement  in  a  book  pre- 
pared at  their  request  and  largely  from  materials  in 
their  office,  shows  that  the  Company  believed  the 
statement;  and  certainly  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  its  truth.  In  the  first  edition 
there  are  inserted  in  different  parts  of  the  book 
verses  commendatory  of  Smith  and  his  book, 
written  by  thirty-three  persons  to  whom  he  had 
shown  the  book  in  manuscript.  (I  get  the  num- 
ber thirty-three  from  the  second  edition,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  reprint  of  the  first.  )  Of  these  per- 
sons five  had  been  with  Smith  in  Virginia,  three 
of  them  coming  with  the  first  supply,  and  the 
other  two  with  the  second  supply.  Of  the  three 
who  came  with  the  first  supply,  and  who  united  in 
one  contributition  (see  page  247,  volume  i.,  book 
3),  we  find  that  Michaell  and  William  Phittiplace 
make  two.  These  are  the  same  persons  mentioned 
by  Smith  in  his  letter  in  1622  as  witnesses  to  his 
treatment  of  Opechancanough,  and  we  find  in 
their  piece  a  direct  confirmation  of  Smith's  ac- 
count of  this  affair.  They  also  pay  a  high  tribute 
to  his  veracity  in  the  line, 

"  Who  hast  nought  in  thee  counterfeit  ..r  slic." 

As  if  in  response  to  the  previous  call  of  Smith, 
these  witnesses  have  spoken,  establishing  what 
they  were  eye  witnesses  of,  and  testifying  to  the 
world  that  he  was  a  man  of  truth. 

No  less  striking  is  the  testimony  of  J.  Codring- 


ton  and  Raleigh  Crashaw,  who  came  with  the 
second  supply,  and  knew  Smith  well.  Codrington 
commenced  as  follows : 

"That  which  we  call  the  subject  of  all  storic 
Is  truth  :  which  in  this  work  of  thine  gives  gloric 
To  all  that  thou  hast  done." 

And  signs  himself  "your  sometime  souldier  J. 
Codrington,  now  Templer."  Crashaw  addresses 
Smith  as  "  Captaine  and  friend,"  and  pays  a  glow 
ing  tribute  to  his  merit. 

And  here  we  find,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Adams's 
witness,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Purchas,  called  to  dis- 
credit Smith,  but  strongly  testifying  on  behalf  of 
him  and  his  book,  in  stanzas  written  in  his  quaint 
est  style,  and  commencing, 

MLoc  here  Smith's  Forge,  where  Forgery's  Rougne-brar.JcJ." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  latter  part  of  the 
Oxford  tract  was  a  compilation  of  Virginia  history 
from  various  writers.  This  compilation  was  used 
in  the  "Generall  Historie,"  Smith  referring  to 
the  authors  for  the  parts  taken  from  them.  On 
page  240,  volume  i.,  book  third,  in  giving  an  ex- 
tract from  the  writings  of  "  Richard  Pots,  clarke 
of  the  councill,  William  Tankard,  and  G.  P.," 
the  character  of  Captain  Smith  is  delineated  on 
his  departure  from  the  Colony.  It  is  in  these 
words:  "  What  shall  I  say  but  this,  we  left  I  lost  1 
him,  that  in  all  his  proceedings  made  justice  his 
first  guide,  experience  his  second,  ever  hating 
baseness,  si  oath,  pride  and  indignities  more  than 
any  dangers;  that  never  allowed  more  for  him- 
selfe  than  his  souldiers  with  him,  that  upon  no 
danger  would  send  them  where  he  would  not  lead 
them  himselfe;  that  would  never  see  us  want  what 
what  he  either  had,  or  could  by  any  means  get  us; 
that  would  rather  want  than  borrow,  or  starve 
than  not  pay  ;  that  loved  action  more  than  words, 
and  hated  falsehood  and  covetousness  worse  than 
death ;  whose  adventures  were  our  lives,  and 
whose  losse  our  deaths." 

This  may  be  called  the  language  of  eulogy;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  eulogy  must  always 
have  a  foundation  in  truth,  else  it  detracts  from 
both  the  eulogist  and  the  subject;  and  we  must 
conclude  that  Smith's  friends  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  praise  his  love  of  truth,  had  they  believed 
him  capable  of  such  a  falsehood  as  is  now  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed  on  him. 

The  testimony  of  Samuel  Purchas,  however, 
does  not  stop  with  his  quaint  verses.    In  1625  he 
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published  his  famous  book  called  "Purchas's  Pil- 
grims," which  is  a  different  work  from  his  "  Pil- 
grimage" before  mentioned.  He  had  been  a  long 
time  writing  his  "Pilgrims,"  and  states  he  had 
the  aid  of  the  manuscript  writings  on  Virginia  of 
Rolfe  and  Smith.  He  tells  us  he  had  been  thrown 
with  Pocahontas  while  she  was  in  England,  and 
had  frequently  conversed  with  Rolfe  and  the  In- 
dian councillor,  her  brother-in-law  who  accom- 
panied her.  He  heads  his  historical  account  of 
Virginia  with  these  words:  "The  proceedings  of 
the  English  Colony  in  Virginia,  taken  faithfully 
out  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  Studly,  cape- 
merchant,  Aras  Yodkill,  Doctor  Russell,  Nathaniel 
Powell,  William  Plittiplace,  and  Richard  Pot, 
Richard  Mifflin,  Thus.  Arbay,  Thos.  Hope,  since 
enlarged  out  of  the  writings  of  Captain  John 
Smith,  principall  agent  and  patient  in  these 
Virginian  occurrents,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
plantation  in  1606,  till  ann.  1610.  somewhat 
abridged."  And  on  the  margin  he  puts  this  note  : 
"I  have  many  written  treatises  lying  by  me  writ- 
ten by  Capt.  Smith  and  others,  some  there  some 
here,  after  their  returne ;  but  because  these  have 
already  seene  the  light  and  contain  a  full  relation 
of  Virginian  affairs  I  was  loathe  to  wearie  the 
Reader  with  others  of  this  time."  Doubtless 
these  writings  were  the  same  referred  to  by  Smith  in 
his  letter  to  the  Queen  in  1 6 1 6  as  approved  Histories. 

With  such  opportunities  of  obtaining  correct 
information  on  the  matter  in  controversy,  and  with 


the  high  character  borne  by  Purchas,  his  testimony 
may  well  be  looked  to  as  decisive  of  the  question. 
He  has  spoken  in  no  equivocal  terms.  Not  only 
does  he  frequently  quote  from  Smith  in  his  book, 
and  directly  express  his  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments, but  in  his  chapter  on  Virginia  history  (page 
1709)  he  gives  the  rescue  by  Pocahontas,  with  all 
the  details  supplied  by  Smith  in  the  account  pub- 
lished in  his  "  Generall  Historic  "  The  statement 
of  Smith  as  to  his  rescue  is  thus  shown  to  have 
been  made  openly  and  repeatedly,  where  it  could 
have  been  contradicted  by  Pocahontas  and  others 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  had  it  been  untrue;  yet  so 
far  as  these  persons  have  spoken,  or  have  failed  to 
speak,  they  have  corroborated  his  account,  and  no 
one  of  his  day  can  be  produced  who  attempted  to 
discredit  it.  Smith  had  bitter  enemies  who  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  exposed  him  had  it  been 
in  their  power.  Mr.  Deane  has  reproduced  some 
of  the  bitter  things  said  of  him  by  Wingfield, 
which  Mr.  Adams  has  seized  upon  with  avidity. 
Wingfield's  crimes,  which  lost  him  his  place,  were 
exposed  through  the  firmness  of  Smith,  and  to 
condemn  Smith  upon  his  accusations  would  be 
allowing  the  railing  of  a  convict  to  destroy  the 
character  of  the  prosecutor. 

Notwithstanding  the  attack  of  Mr.  Deane,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  confidently  claimed  that  the  world 
will  hereafter,  as  in  the  age  he  lived,  recognize  in 
Captain  John  Smith  a  hero,  distinguished  alike 
for  valor  and  for  virtue. 
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On  the  nth  of  September,  1777,  was  fought 
the  disastrous  Battle  of  the  Brandywine,  the  vic- 
tory of  the  British  being  complete  though  costly. 
The  immediate  and  most  serious  consequence  of 
this  battle  was  that  its  result  placed  Philadelphia 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  although  they  had  to 
fight  several  more  battles  ere  they  actually  occupied 
that  city.  The  Congress  took  immediate  steps  to 
remove  its  sessions  to  a  place  of  greater  security, 
and  on  the  27th,  the  same  day  that  the  British  en- 
tered Philadelphia,  they  met  in  Lancaster,  whence 
they  went  to  York,  where  they  assembled  on  the 
30th,  in  the  Court- House  shown  on  the  following 
page.  Here  they  continued  to  meet  until  June, 
1778,  when  they  returned  to  Philadelphia. 


I  It  was  while  the  Congressional  headquarters 
were  at  York  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  wrote  the  in- 
teresting letter  which  we  copy  from  Brotherhead's 
"Centennial  Book  of  the  Signers,"  where  it 
appears  in  fac  simile. 

Yorktown  Jany  28.  1778 

Dr  Sir 

Since  writing  the  above  I  am  favored  with 
yours  of  the  19  &  21  by  D'  Bloomfield  or  D*  Filen 
&  take  the  Opportunity  of  their  Return  to  add 
some  what  further — J  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
particular  Detail  of  abuses  wh.  J  know  to  be  real 
&  great  &  shall  make  every  use  in  my  Power  of 
the  Jnformation  given— particularly  J  hope  soon 
to  obtain  a  Request  of  Congress  to  the  Legislature 
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of  our  or  perhaps  all  the  States  to  exercise  over- 
sight of  the  Continental  officers  in  their  Bounds. 
This  has  been  done  already  in  particular  cases  in 
N.  York  &  Connecticut  &  from  what  happened  in 
these  Jnstances  J  am  convinced  there  will  be  no 
Difficulty  in  obtaining  it. 

Pray  let  Dr  Scudder  come  here  without  Delay 
— a  Committee  of  6  members  of  Congress  axe 


The  Old  Court-House  at  York,  Ta. 

gone  to  Camp.  There  are  at  present  4  or  five  single 
Persons  if  any  one  of  them  should  be  sick  there 
could  not  be  a  Quorum. 

Dr  Rush  &  D*  Shippen  are  here  just  now  &  were 
yesternight  &  this  forenoon  examined  before  a 
Committee  of  whom  J  am  Chairman  as  to  the 
Abuses  in  the  Hospitals — no  Pains  will  be  spared 
to  rectify  what  is  amiss  as  far  as  practicable — The 
unlucky  movement  you  mention  in  December  was 
the  Consequence  of  an  order  from  Headquarters 
though  a  very  improper  one. 

We  have  flying  news  to  Day  from  Lancaster 
that  the  Dec'  Packet  is  arrived  after  a  short  Pas- 


sage that  Gen.  How  will  not  suffer  any  Letters  to 
be  delivered  even  to  Officers — That  Lord  Chatham 
is  come  into  the  Ministry  and  that  Part  of  the 
british  Forces  are  to  be  sent  to  Jamaica  but  J  can- 
not answer  for  the  Truth  of  these  it  is  however  cer- 
tain that  upwards  of  7000  french  Troops  had  ac- 
tually arrived  at  the  west  Jndies  before  the  last  Let- 
ter from  our  Agent  there  came  away — The  Congress 
have  now  positively  determined  that  Burgoyne  and 
his  Army  shall  not  be  suffered  to  embark  till  there 
is  a  formal  Ratification  of  the  Convention  sent 
from  the  Court  of  London  &  that  all  the  Expenses 
of  his  Troops  shall  be  paid  in  hard  money  or  Pro- 
visions— J  inclose  you  the  Proceedings  of  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  Prisoners  &  mean  to  send 
some  english  news  Papers  not  very  late  indeed  but 
which  you  must  keep  &  return  by  a  safe  convey- 
ance when  it  can  be  found — Jf  Df  Scudder  comes 
J  shall  probably  set  off  immediately  but  am  very 
much  pressed  to  stay  &  in  Case  any  Jmportant  Jn- 
telligence  come  from  England  or  France  it  may 
seem  to  demand  it  &  therefore  J  wish  you  would 
try  to  get  M'  Faitoute  to  teach  the  few  Boys  you 
have  for  a  Week  or  two  when  you  are  obliged  to 
go  to  the  Assembly — J  received  no  Letters  from 
my  Family  by  D*  Bloomfield  which  surprised  me 
as  well  as  disappointed  me.  Since  therefore  they 
arc  so  very  inattentive  J  wish  upon  any  opportu- 
nity offering  you  would  put  them  in  mind.  J  for- 
got indeed  that  J  had  a  short  Letter  from  Mr  Mont, 
gomery  without  any  Dat.  which  was  also  the  Case 
with  his  last  but  J  had  not  a  syllable  from  any  of 
them  by  Jos.  Lane 

J  am  Dear  sir  yours  affectionately 


Professor  Houston. 

Thursday  Jan'  29  Postcript 

J  have  just  sent  up  for  you  all  the  english  News 
Papers  that  arc  in  this  house — There  were  some 
come  late  but  they  are  new  so  dispersed  among  the 
Members  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  collect 
them  if  J  meet  them  J  will  send  them  by  a  future 
Opportunity  These  however  must  be  kept  and 
returned — the  Governor  returned  them  lately. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,"  "  Kissing  the  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 


BOOK  II.   CHAPTER  I.  GRACE. 

Travelers  of  the  present  day,  who  make  the 
recognized  round  through  Belgium  or  Holland, 
scamper  up  the  Rhine,  branch  off  to  have  a  glance 
at  Frankfort,  and  a  glimpse  of  Baden,  and  return 
win  Strasburgh,  in  order  that  they  may  compress 
within  their  month's  holiday  the  chances  of  a 
couple  of  days  in  Paris,  are  under  a  delusion  indeed, 
if  they  imagine  that  they  have  seen  anything  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  rivers  in  the  world.  People 
who  tear  up  and  down  its  banks  in  express  trains, 
from  the  windows  of  which  they  catch  fleeting 
glimpses  of  beetling  rocks  and  turrcted  crags, 
with  here  and  there  the  shining  river  in  between  ; 
people  who  crowd  the  spacious  deck,  or,  in 
wet  weather,  box  themselves  up  in  the  plate-glass 
saloons  of  the  high-pressure  steamers,  see  nothing 
of  the  Rhine.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
sober  going,  contemplative  Germans  used  to  laugh 
at  the  "mad  English," — there  were,  compara- 
tively, very  few  American  travelers  in  those  days — 
for  the  hot  haste  with  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  perform  that  journey.  Hot  haste  in  the  eil- 
wagen,  with  its  two  fat  horses,  with  clubbed  tails, 
driven  by  a  glazed-hatted  postillion  at  the  rate 
fully  equivalent  to  five  English  miles  in  an  hour  ! 
Hot  haste  on  board  the  Konighin  Victoria,  at  that 
time  the  fleetest  boat  in  the  service  of  the  Cologne 
and  Dusseldorf  Company,  which,  taking  you  from 
Cologne  at  an  unholy  hour  in  the  morning,  man- 
aged, by  dint  of  much  struggling,  to  land  you  on  the 
busy  wharf  opposite  the  "Giant''  at  Coblenz,  while 
the  shades  of  evening  were  falling  !  Pleasant,  cosy 
way  of  traveling,  sitting  on  the  deck  with  Her- 
mann, most  anccdotical  of  conductors, and  listen- 
ing to  his  stories  of  the  strange  people,  English 
mostly,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought  in  con- 
tact during  his  many  years'  experience  ;  pleasant 
the  dinner  served  under  the  awning  in  the  open 
air  ;  pleasant  the  tinkling  of  the  little  bell  swing- 
ing in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  giving  notice  of  our 
approach  to  the  white- faced  villages  Iwrdcring  the 
river,  or  the  quaint  old  towns  dotted  down  here 
and  there,  with  the  crumbling,  half-decayed  tower 


of  some  ancient  church  or  castle,  rising  in  their 
midst.  Now  the  train  whirls  through,  or  the 
express-boat  hurries  by,  and  no  chance  is  given  for 
an  exploration  of  the  towns  or  an  investigation  of 
the  characteristics  of  their  inhabitants,  both  of 
which  would  seem  sufficiently  strange  to  English 
inquirers. 

Where,  for  instance,  in  England,  could  you 
find  any  place  like  the  dear  old  flat  uninteresting 
town  of  Bonn,?  It  is  a  university  town,  but  those 
who  come  to  it  with  reminiscences  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  expecting  to  find  grand  churches  and 
stately  colleges,  will  be  undeniably  disappointed. 
The  quaint  Minster  stands  in  the  midst  of  it,  and 
the  Elector's  Palace,  in  which  the  students  are  now 
congregated,  is  a  sufficiently  imposing  building; 
the  shops  in  the  old  quarter  arc  small  and  quaint, 
the  streets  are  narrow,  and  resound  at  night  with 
the  tread  of  the  Burschen  and  Renowners,  who, 
mostly  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks, 
go  home  singing  the  refrain  of  amorous  or  |>at riot ic 
ditties,  most  popular  at  the  Kneipe,  which  they 
have  just  quitted.  The  professors  are  scattered 
here  and  there  throughout  the  town,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  them  are  to  be  found  domiciled  either  in 
the  Grilne  Strause  or  the  Poppelsdorfer  Alice. 
The  houses  they  inhabit  are  for  the  most  part  neat 
little  white  residences,  of  two  stories  high,  with  a 
dining-room,  and  a  best  bedroom  on  the  ground- 
floor  ;  the  first  floor  being  devoted  to  the  company- 
room  and  the  study  of  the  professor,  where  huge 
tomes  cumber  the  walls  and  the  floor,  where  the 
china  stove  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  sanded 
spittoons,  where  a  rack  of  porcelain  pipes  occupies 
an  important  place  amongst  the  furniture,  and 
whence,  whenever  it  is  not  lecture  time,  are  wafted 
clouds  of  fragrant  tobacco  smoke. 

To  this  town,  and  to  one  of  the  houses  just  de- 
scribed came  Grace  Middleham,  in  so  short  a  time 
after  the  first  shock  and  bewilderment  of  the  mur- 
der of  her  uncle,  that  she  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
think  about  the  strangeness  which  awaited  her. 
To  her,  everything  had  been  strange  ;  the  calm  of 
her  school  life  had  ended  in  a  convulsion  ;  the 
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confidence  and  peace  of  her  girlish  friendship  had 
ended  in  an  inexplicable  separation  ;  the  projects 
she  had  formed  for  her  future  home-life  had  ended 
in  homelessness.  On  her  journey  she  was  attended 
only  by  a  maid — for  she  had  been  quite  ready  to 
assent  to  the  proposition  made  by  Mr.  Heath,  that 
as  the  professor,  her  aunt's  husband,  was  a  stranger 
to  her,  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by  bringing 
him  over  to  England,  to  escort  her  to  Germany. 
Mr.  Heath  had  been  most  kind  and  attentive. 
Everything  had  been  arranged  for  her  on  the  most 
liberal  scale,  and  her  personal  requirements  at- 
tended to  with  almost  feminine  forethought  and 
propriety.  But  she  had  found  it  impossible  to  get 
anything  like  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  the 
event  which  had  so  changed  her  prospects.  She 
had  indeed  seen  the  newspaper  reports,  but  they 
merely  recorded  the  inquest,  and  the  "  open" 
verdict,  and  she  could  learn  no  more.  Mr.  Heath 
had  at  once  silenced  her  questions,  by  treating  the 
subject  as  one  which  could  not  possibly  be  dis- 
cussed by,  or  in  the  presence  of,  Miss  Middleham; 
and  when  she  ventured  to  say  that  a  rumor  had 
reached  her  that  one  of  the  clerks,  Mr.  Danby, 
whom  she  had  seen  on  that  terrible  day  at  Hamp- 
stead,  was  "missing,"  and  asked  Mr.  Heath 
whether  that  circumstance  could  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  murder,  he  evinced  so  much 
consideration  for  her,  and  was  so  indignant  at  the 
idea  that  she  had  been  troubled  with  "gossip  of 
this  kind,"  that  she  had  been  irresistibly  reduced 
to  silence. 

Grace  pondered  on  all  this,  during  the  journey 
to  Bonn.  She  felt  that  she  had  never  before 
realized  the  terrible  nature  of  the  event  which  had 
occurred.  But  now  she  was  going  to  see  her 
aunt,  her  murdered  uncle's  own  sister,  and  it  was 
with  almost  terror  she  asked  herself :  is  she  like 
him  ?  Should  she  have  before  her,  day  after  day, 
a  face  to  see,  a  voice  to  hear,  which  would  con- 
stantly remind  her  of  the  kind  relative  who  had 
never  been  interesting  until  made  so  by  his  tragi- 
cal death  ?  Should  she  find  her  uncle's  sister 
dreadfully  eager  for  the  discovery  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  murderer,  and  angry  with  her,  because 
she  had  brought  her  no  clearer  and  more  circum- 
stantial report  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  ? 
Grace  was  as  ignorant'of  the  machinery  of  life,  of 
the  way  any  of  the  serious  business  of  life  is  con- 
ducted, as  the  greatest  stickler  for  feminine  inu- 
tility could  desire  a  girl  to  be  ;  but  she  did  dimly 


discern  that  she  had  been  told  little  or  nothing 
more  than  the  one  horrid  fact,  and  that  her  aunt, 
and  her  aunt's  husband,  "a  professor  too,"  thought 
Grace,  in  a  parenthesis,  might  be  displeased  with 
her  vagueness.  She  had  very  little  data  for  her 
imaginings  concerning  the  house  to  which  she  was 
going,  and  its  inmates.  She  could  not  remember 
to  have  heard  her  uncle  mention  his  sister  half-a- 
dozen  times,  and  he  had  never  even  alluded  to  the 
professor.  The  communications  which  had  taken 
place,  relative  to  Grace's  future  residence  with  her 
only  relatives,  had  been  of  the  driest  and  most 
formal  kind,  and  were  confined  to  Mr.  He3th 
and  Mrs.  Sturm.  The  professor  made  no  more 
assertion  of  himself,  than  during  Mr.  Middleham's 
lifetime ;  and  her  aunt  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
ary  to  communicate  with  her  directly,  at  all.  She 
had  a  fair  field  for  free  fancy,  and  she  felt  inclined, 
in  her  present  mood,  to  people  it  with  beings 
by  no  means  attractive.  How  constantly  and 
longingly  her  thoughts  recurred  to  Anne!  The 
events  of  the  past  few  weeks  had  gone  far  towards 
the  maturing  of  Grace  Middleham's  mind  ;  and  in 
no  way  was  this  more  evident  than  in  her  humble 
and  convinced  admission  (to  herself)  of  Anne's 
superiority.  How  strong  Anne  was,  she  thought ; 
how  ready-witted,  wise,  and  composed  !  Anne 
would  not  have  endured  vagueness,  she  would 
have  set  aside  the  views  of  other  people  as  to  what 
was  or  was  not  good  for  her,  as  to  what  she  ought 
or  ought  not  to  know,  and  she  would  have  known 
and  done  precisely  what  she  would  have  judged  it 
well  and  wise  to  know  and  to  do.  If  she  could 
only  have  Anne  with  her,  she  would  hardly  feel 
at  all  afraid.  Grace's  mind  even  attempted  the 
high  flight  of  contemplation,  implied  in  wonder- 
ing what  it  was  that  made  Anne  so  different  from 
herself,  since  their  training,  so  far  as  school-life 
was  concerned,  had  been  identical;  and  they 
were  both  motherless,  ami  singularly  lonely.  She 
found  no  answer  to  the  question,  however,  and 
soon  abandoned  it. 

The  companion  of  her  journey,  her  maid,  was 
another  component  of  the  atmosphere  of  vague- 
ness and  strangeness  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. The  young  woman,  Lucy  Dormer,  had 
been  only  two  days  with  Grace  before  they  left 
England,  and,  as  she  was  reserved  and  her  young 
mistress  was  timid,  Grace  had  no  sense  of  com- 
panionship in  her  matter-of  fact  attendant's  minis- 
trations.   It  was  not  surprising  that  she  should 
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look  wistfully  at  the  figure  of  Mr.  Heath,  as  he 
stood  upon  the  platform  at  Victoria,  and  watched 
the  departure  of  the  train  which  carried  away 
the  very  last  object  of  his  responsibility  towards 
his  late  employer.  Things  were  a  little  better 
with  Grace  by  the  end  of  the  journey.  She  was 
too  amiable  and  unpretending  to  fail  of  winning 
the  good  graces  of  her  inferiors,  and  she  got  on 
very  well  with  her  maid  ;  so  that  she  reached  her 
destination  feeling  much  less  miserable,  and  look- 
ing much  more  like  the  blooming  and  pretty  girl 
who  had  talked  with  Anne  Studley  on  that  sum- 
mer day,  on  Hampstead  Heath,  than  she  had  felt 
and  looked  when  she  started.  She  had  even  men- 
tioned Anne  to  her  attendant,  and  found  her 
sympathetic.  Lucy  Dormer,  also,  had  friends 
whom  she  was  loth  to  leave ;  and  so,  as  Grace 
expressed  it  in  her  thoughts,  it  was  a  great  com- 
fort to  her  that  Lucy  was  a  nice  creature,  and  they 
could  be  lonely  together. 

Grace  Middleham  could  not  have  declared,  that 
nobody  could  possibly  be  more  unlike  what  she 
was  expected  to  be  than  her  aunt,  because  she 
had  never  reached  the  expectation  stage  in  her 
thoughts  concerning  her.  They  had  stopped  short 
at  speculation ;  but  it  was  quite  true  that  the 
Frau  Professorin  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  any 
of  Grace's  fancies  about  her,  and  that  she  pre- 
sented, physically  and  mentally,  a  complete  con- 
trast to  her  late  brother.  When  Grace  had  been 
introduced  to  her  aunt — a  solemn  ceremony  which 
did  not  take  place  until  nearly  noon  on  the  day 
after  her  arrival — she  ceased  to  wonder  that  Mr. 
Middleham  had  had  so  little  to  say  about  his 
sister.  It  was  in  a  large  apartment,  with  painted 
window  blinds,  and  a  huge  stove  ;  with  enormous 
presses  in  the  walls,  and  a  very  small  piece  of 
carpet  on  the  highly-polished  floor;  with  avast 
bed  raised  on  an  estrade,  and  a  great  square  table 
between  the  stove  and  one  of  the  windows,  on 
which  was  heaped  a  multitude  of  small  pieces  of 
many-colored  silks,  that  Grace  had  her  first  audi- 
ence of  her  aunt.  On  entering  this  large  room 
she  was  sensible  that  a  medicinal  atmosphere  per- 
vaded it  ;  and  the  object  next  to  the  stove,  which 
roost  distinctly  impressed  itself  upon  her  was  the 
table,  with  its  load  of  shreds  and  patches.  Before 
she  was  dismissed  from  Madame  Sturm's  presence, 
she  had  learned  that  her  aunt's  chief  objects  of 
interest  in  life  were  physic  and  patchwork.  In 
these  great  facts  she  believed  with  intensity  and 


constancy— in  all  facts  outside  of  them  she  felt  a 
very  tepid  interest.  If  her  niece  could  impart  to 
her  a  new  theory  in  medicine,  or  a  new  combina- 
tion in  patchwork,  she  would  regard  her  advent 
with  interest.  If  on  both  subjects  she  had  nothing 
to  say,  then  she  would  have  no  more  interest  for 
Madame  Sturm  than  anybody  else's  niece. 

Madame  Sturm  was  seated  in  a  great  arm-chair, 
with  a  high  footstool ;  by  her  side  was  a  basket 
full  of  snippings,  and  in  her  mittened  right  hand 
was  a  large  pair  of  very  bright  scissors,  which  she 
transferred  to  the  left  on  her  niece's  approach. 
She  was  a  very  small,  shrivelled  woman,  of  about 
fifty-five,  with  a  meaningless,  wrinkled,  little  face, 
and  an  attenuated  frame.  She  wore  her  gray  hair 
in  old-fashioned  bandeaux,  under  an  old-fashioned 
cap  composed  of  black  gauze,  and  her  mourning 
dress  did  not  coquette  with  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous materials  which  are  used  as  the  trappings  and 
suits  of  modern  woe,  but  was  made  of  honest, 
respectable,  and  expensive  bombazine.  Her  thin 
little  feet,  encased  in  black  bombazine  shoes, 
rested  on  the  high  footstool  like  wooden  feet,  and 
her  sharp  little  right  arm  put  itself  out  towards 
Grace  like  a  wooden  arm. 

"How  do  you  do,  my  dear?"  said  Madame 
Sturm,  and  poked  her  hand  into  Grace's.  She 
evidently  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  betray- 
ing any  warmer  salutation  upon  her  niece,  and  the 
precept  ion  of  this  fact  made  Grace  feel  hot  and 
uncomfortable  for  a  moment ;  but  she  replied 
quietly, 

"  Quite  well,  thank  you,  aunt.  I  have  to  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  come  to  you,  and  for  the 
kind  preparations  you  have  made  for  me.  My 
room  is  delightful !" 

Here  Grace  stopped,  but  there  was  no  reply. 
Madame  Sturm  merely  made  a  snipping  noise  with 
her  scissors,  and  began  to  arrange  some  scraps  of 
card  into  an  octagon,  as  they  lay  on  the  table 
before  her.    Grace  resumed, 

"My  uncle — the  professor  has  given  me  leave 
to  call  him  uncle — has  been  so  kind  to  me.  I  was 
sorry  I  could  not  see  you  last  night  or  earlier  to- 
day.   Uncle  Sturm  told  me  you  were  not  well." 

"I  am  seldom  very  well,"  said  Madame  Sturm, 
in  a  gentle  and  resigned  tone. 

"  But«seldom  very  ill,  I  hope.  I  think  I  gath- 
ered that  from  my  uncle." 

Grace  had  "done  it,"  now!  Her  aunt  sat  up 
twice  as  stiffly  as  before,  and  suspended  the  snip- 
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p-.g'/  'vt  v..**jt.       tut  arriAj  --j  of  :  r.  xiir 

"  F..«r  »'v>        the  JK.in.K5r  .-ui  -i- -~z 

tJi-it  U',::.  f.. •.  e  s*  i,  w.:.-.  1  v  '  ••«-  *--r  «**  *■ 
M 'I pr^fe***,  I  r^g.-e:  !fj  »-•,  .^'-a.^e  ! 
»#«  •  it  were  jy/  «..\».e  s..r  a  y*~.£  rev^ieat 
It.  OJf  i.o*.*e  to  resjy^.t  t..::.,  doc*  be.,  eve  .a 
ai.y'..;:.g.  He  i»,  la  ;..»  o«n  oj/.&.or.,  kxs  ux> 
cievr  for  belief.  Anxr-g  ot.vrr  5*.  ~e  d  .rs 
not  brieve  u«  my  Kiffer.r.g  state.  He  w.i;  bec-,:.- 
vin/ed  of  more  tl.ari  that,  v/ne  di>,  tv  >..»  tost" 

Here  she  0>w!jr  nagged  the  bl-'k  gVJXc  cap, 
over  the  inclar.<  holy  prospect  of  n.downood  for 
the  profew/f  in  tf,;»  world,  and  perd.'.ion  for  him 
in  tlie  next.  1 

*•  Oh,  aunt,  I  assure  yw,  he  wa*  most  sympa- 
thetic ;  I  " 

"  We  will  not  dfccuu  the  professor,  my  dear. 
At  my  age,  with  my  experience,  and  my  health,  I 
know  how  to  viffer  and  be  strong — strong  in  one  ' 
sense,  I  mean,  of  course.   Sit  down  ;  »t  fidgets  me  I 
to  sec  any  one  stand." 

Gra/e  took  a  seat  at  the  table.    She  was  much  | 
abashed,  for  »he  had  conceived  a  sudden  liking 
for  the  profatOT,  and  her  aunt'*  sally  disconcerted 
her.    After  a  little  more  snipping  and  arranging, 
Madame  Sturm  resumed, 

"  Have  you  good  health,  my  dear?" 

"  I  never  was  ill  in  my  life." 

"  So  much  the  Ixrtter;  for  if  you  were  to  be  ill 
here-,  you  would  not  meet  with  much  considera- 
tion, /don't,  after  all  the  years  of  illness  I  have 
gone  through.  I  am  expected  to  be  as  ready  and 
as  active  as  if  I  never  had  anything  the  matter 
with  me.  The  professor  actually  wanted  me  to 
write  to  that  man  in  London,  about  your  coming 
here,  myself— that  man  who  managed  for  my 
brother,  you  know." 

"Mr.  Heath,"  said  Grace,  with  a  slight  start, 
caused  by  the  unconcerned  reference  to  the  dread- 
ful subject  which  she  knew  must  be  mentioned, 
but  feared  to  introduce. 

»•  Yes.  When  all  that  wretched  business  hap- 
pened, and  knocked  me  up  so,  that  I  had  two  new 
tonics  tried  without  the  least  result,  of  course,  I 
was  forced  to  read  the  letters;  but  I  really  don't 
U-licvc  there  is  another  man  alive,  excepting  the 
professor,  who  would  have  been  capable  of  ex 
fiecting  me  to  answer  them." 

"It  was  very  good  of  him  to  do  so,"  said  Grace, 
tremulously;  "  and  I  am  very  thankful  for  a  home 
with  you.    When  1  lost  my  dear  uncle  " 


••  was  »eri  ud,  sa.i  Madame  Sturm,  "  but 
we  w  ..  2,-x  u_*      iz.    Subjects  of  that  kind  un- 

-J  — /  aerses,  aad  my  digestion  is  so  weak  that 
the  «a»c  acta:.. a  becomes  serious.  Indeed, 
Li^*.a  w._  be  here  presently  with  my  twelve* 
o  t-----   I  tiyaght  I  woaid  not  take  it  until 

xi:-=t  I  Lad  sees  j  -i.  A  first  interview  is  a  little 
y>a  ka--w-  Bo:,  as  I  was  saying,  we  will 
re^er  again  to  m»  pjor  brother.  I  always  had 
m*  Sears  a>.at  h:m,  though  we  had  not  met  for 
ytars;  he  was  never  strong,  nor.e  of  the  Middlc- 
has$  are  str-.r.g,  and  the  most  obstinate  man  alive 

tSe  war  of  neglecting  his  health.  We  see  what 
:.a*  come  of  it." 

Or.'c  again  she  wacged  the  black  gauze  cap 
over  the  ro-^jrnful  subje.t,  as  sagely  as  if  medicine 
had  been  in  her  brother's  case  a  neglected  anti- 
dote to  murder;  and.  as  her  aunt  had  evidently 
dismissed  the  subject  altogether,  and  showed  no 
signs  of  originating  any  other,  it  was  borne  in 
u;-.n  Grace's  mind  that  she  was  expected  to  go. 
She  was  beginning  to  say  something  about  her 
aunt's  bc;ng  busy,  when  she  was  saved  further 
trouble  by  the  entrance  of  a  tall,  prim  woman, 
with  a  drabcolourcd  complexion,  and  hair  and 
eyes  to  match,  who  carried  a  small  tray  with  a 
medicine  bottle  and  a  pa>  kct  of  jiowders  upon  it. 

"This  is  Lisbeth,"  s.itd  Madame  Sturm,  "and 
now  I  must  take  my  tonic.    Good-bye,  my  dear." 

" Good-bye,  aunt;  but  you  are  coming  down 
presently,  I  suppxwc  ?" 

"Not  until  the  afternoon.  I  never  do;  my 
nerves  require  a  good  deal  of  quiet,  and  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  professor  distresses  them.  The  pro- 
fessor walks  up  and  down  when  he  is  always  study- 
ing his  subjects,  and  he  is  always  studying  them  ; 
consequently  I  keep  my  room  a  good  deal." 

"That  must  be  lonely  for  Uncle  Sturm." 

"Restless  people  with  'subjects'  are  never 
lonely,  and  besides,  one  cannot  consider  anything 
else  where  health  is  concerned.  If  you  had  lived 
twenty-five  years  in  the  house  with  a  man  who 
must  walk  up  and  down  to  study  his  subjects,  and 
never  left  off  studying  them,  you  would  keep  your 
room  a  good  deal,  I  assure  you." 

To  this  Grace  assented  smilingly,  and  left  the 
room,  just  as  I.isbeth  deliberately  pinned  a  towel 
under  the  c  hin  of  the  Frau  Professorin,  prior  to 
administering  her  twelve  o'clock  tonic. 

Grace  was  taken  aback  by  the  disclosure  of  her 
aunt's  idiosyncracies,  but  she  s|>eedily  made  up  her 
mind  that  the  oddities  of  the  Frau  Professorin 
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would  not  make  themselves  irksome  to  her,  if  she 
should  treat  them  with  good  sense  and  forbearance, 
and  that  they  would  certainly  give  her  the  dis- 
|>osition  of  her  own  time.  The  impression  she 
had  already  derived  of  the  professor — what  he 
professed  Grace  neither  knew  nor  wanted  to  know, 
she  accepted  his  learning  as  she  accepted  his  snuff- 
box, as  something  inseparable  from  him — was  very 
favorable.  He  had  received  the  doubly-orphaned 
girl  with  true  kindness,  and  she  already  felt  at  ease 
with  the  "  foreigner,"  of  whom  she  had  entertained 
a  certain  amount  of  awe,  while  contemplating  a 
residence  in  his  house.  When  she  descended  from 
her  brief  audience  of  her  aunt,  Grace  found  the 
professor  engaged  in  the  objectionable  and  de- 
nounced occupation  of  walking  up  and  down  in 
the  long  book-lined  room,  which,  though  it  did 
resemble  the  ordinary  "study"  of  an  Englishman 
of  letters,  was  an  unusually  presentable  apartment 
for  a  German  luminary  of  literature.  Not  only 
was  the  professor  walking  up  and  down,  but 
he  was  softly  playing  on  his  left  arm,  with  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand,  a  delicate  "move- 
ment" of  Mendelssohn's,  of  which  he  gently 
hummed  the  mellifluous  notes ;  while  his  fat 
smooth  fare,  drab  colored  like  Lisbeth's  and  the 
faces  of  nine-tenths  of  the  men  and  women  of 
his  nation,  was  overspread  with  a  smile,  absent- 
minded,  but  serene  and  full  of  contentment.  Next 
to  his  "subjects,"  which  were  philology  and  eth- 
nology, the  professor  loved  and  lived  for  music. 
The  first  supplied  his  occupation,  the  latter  sufficed 
for  his  amusement,  and  he  was  thoroughly  happy, 
though  his  English  wife  held  his  country  in  general 
and  himself  in  particular  contempt,  and  isolated 
herself  from  him,  his  friends,  and  his  pursuits,  with 
a  persistent  avoidance  which  had  reduced  the  pro- 
fcAor's  domestic  life  to  a  minimum.  The  fat  little 
man  was,  however,  as  free  from  angularities  of 
mind  as  of  person,  and  phlegmatic  and  phil- 
osophical as  well  as  professional,  and  he  made  the 
best  of  the  infelicitous  bargain  which  he  had  con- 
cluded twenty-five  years  ago,  and  whose  motives 
had  been  a  profound  mystery  to  every  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  high  contracting  parties.  Why 
Miss  Martha  Middleham  had  married  Professor 
Sturm,  and  why  Professor  Sturm  had  married  Miss 
Martha  Middleham,  was  a  mystery  which  nobody 
could  understand — their  niece,  after  she  had  lived 
a  few  days  in  the  house  with  them,  less  than 
anybody. 


Professor  Sturm  was  a  characteristic  German,  of 
a  not  unpleasant  type  ;  he  wore  spectacles,  a  big 
ring  on  his  fore-finger,  and  ill-made  clothes,  but 
he  was  not  dirty  in  his  ways,  nor  dogmatic  in  his 
speech ;  and  though  he  had  few  moral  prejudices, 
and  no  religious  opinions,  his  instincts  were  harm- 
less, and  his  infidelity  of  a  cheerful  negative  de- 
scription. He  had  books,  languages,  and  races  of 
men  to  study,  and  music  to  enjoy,  in  this  world, 
and  he  was  not  at  all  interested  in  inducing  other 
people  to  leave  off  believing  in  another.  He  was 
very  good-natured,  and  could  not  bear  to  see 
any  one  suffer  from  any  real  and  removable  cause ; 
but  he  was  quite  devoid  of  sentiment— except  when 
poetry  and  literature  were  in  question— and  he 
regarded  his  English  wife  as  a  middle-aged  fool, 
whom  he  was  not  called  upon  to  "humor," 
because  it  would  do  her  no  good.  He  had  tried 
the  experiment  of  humoring  her  when  she  was 
young,  but  found  it  useless,  and  after  a  fair  trial, 
had  relinquished  the  fruitless  and  thankless  task, 
like  a  practical  philosopher  as  he  was. 

The  professor  had  been  visited  by  misgivings, 
when  the  arrangements  for  Grace's  going  to  live 
with  her  aunt  were  made.  That  the  girl  could 
not  get  on  with  his  queer,  unaccountable  wife,  and 
would  be  wretched,  he  feared  was  very  probable; 
but  there  really  was  no  other  place  for  her  to  go  to, 
and  his  philosophy  came  reassuringly  to  his  aid, 
reminding  him  that  it  would  only  last,  at  the 
worst,  until  Grace  Middleham  should  be  of  age', 
when  an  establishment  would  be  formed  for  her  in 
l,ondon.  He  felt  equally  doubtful  of  his  own 
power  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  a  young  English  girl — who  probably 
would  adopt  her  aunt's  prejudices — and  of  his  in- 
clination to  devote  himself  to  the  task  ;  but  he 
would  see.  Grace  came,  and  the  professor  did 
see.  She  was  just  the  sort  of  girl  he  had  not  ex- 
pected her  to  be.  The  only  talent  or  accomplish- 
ment to  which  she  laid  claim  was  music  ;  she  was 
decidedly  unlike  the  only  Middlehams  he  had  ever 
known,  his  wife  and  her  brother,  and  she  was  as 
gentle  and  unaffected  as  she  was  pretty  and  pre- 
venante.  During  their  first  evening  tete-a-tete 
(for  the  professor  actually  relinquished  a  quartet 
party  at  the  house  of  Professor  Drang  over  the  way 
to  welcome  the  Englanderinn)  Grace  made  a  fast 
friend  of  her  new  uncle.  How,  when  she  joined 
him  in  the  book-room,  his  prominent  light-colored 
eyes  twinkled  with  amusement  at  the  undisguised 
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wonder  and  discomfiture  in  the  girl's  face  !  He 
took  her  hand,  patted  it  with  his  own  fat  fingers, 
and  said  soothingly, 

"  Soh  !  you  did  not  find  the  aunt  motherly  or 
sisterly,  or  even  auntly  !  Never  mind,  never 
mind,  it  is  only  her  way.  She  has  had  her  own 
little  will,  and  her  own  little  way  too  long.  Never 
mind  ;  you  shall  have  your  own  little  will,  and 
your  own  little  way,  too.  Ach  Gott  I  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  the  physic  and  the  patchwork,  and 
make  the  best  of  it  mit  Mendelssohn  and  oders. 
Never  mind—" 

"I  don't  mind,  Uncle  Sturm,  only — only  she 
never  said  a  word  about  poor  Uncle  Middleham's 
dreadful  death  !" 

The  professor's  face  changed,  and  he  answered 
her,  hurriedly, 

"  Yes,  yes  my  dear  child,  I  understand.  But 
you  must  not  mind ;  for  I — I  myself,  would  rather 
never  talk  to  you  about  that.  Death  is  a  nasty 
thing,  the  King  of  Terrors  in  truth,  whenever  and 
however  it  comes,  and  it  is  worse  when  it  comes 
as  murder — it  makes  me  nervous,  it  gives  me 
creeps.  We  will  never,  never  talk  of  Uncle  Mid- 
dleham,  my  dear." 

He  patted  her  hand  again,  released  it,  seated 
himself  at  the  piano,  and  began  to  play  a  brilliant 
fantasia,  in  a  masterly  manner,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  lumpish  figure  and  heavy  animal 
face. 

Thus  Grace  Middleham's  new  life,  in  a  new 
country  and  among  strange  people,  was  inaugu- 
rated. Every  link  with  the  past  was  broken,  and 
as  she  became  habituated  to  her  new  surroundings 
she  began  to  recover  the  cheerfulness  proper  to 
her  age.  But  she  could  not  wean  herself  from 
the  longing  for  Anne,  from  the  constant  thoughts 
of  her,  and  misgiving  about  her,  which  had  beset 
her  ever  since  their  parting  ;  and  after  she  was 
"  settled"  in  her  new  home,  in  the  feminine  sense 
of  the  term,  when  all  her  belongings  had  been  put 
in  their  places,  and  her  life  had  assumed  shape 
and  order,  she  devoted  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
recording  its  events,  in  the  form  of  a  journal 
addressed  to  Anne  Studley. 

CHAPTER  II.     THE  TOKEN  IV  THE  "  TIMES." 

It  was  a  strange  life  which  Grace  led  in  the 
quaint,  old  German  university  town  ;  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  school  -days  at  Hampstead,  sur- 
rounded by  companions  of  her  own  age,  full  of 


youthful  life  and  prattle,  and  with  always  Anne's 
strong  common  sense  and  quick  brain  to  fall  luck 
upon  when  counsel  and  aid  were  needed.  The 
dull,  decorous  quiet  of  the  little  house  in  the 
Poppelsdorfcr  Allec  stood  out  in  strong  and  not 
too  pleasant  relief  against  the  mirth  and  merri- 
ment, the  piano  playing,  and  the  games  wlnth 
remained  to  her  as  reminiscences  of  Chapone 
House — the  darker  side  of  her  association  with  the 
old  ladies,  the  enforced  studies,  the  never-ending 
practice,  the  blackboard  and  the  deportment,  being 
temporarily  forgotten.  She  had  offered,  in  the 
early  days  after  her  arrival,  to  assist  her  aunt  in 
the  management  of  the  little  household,  and  to 
relieve  her  of  such  domestic  duties  as  might  be 
supposed  to  come  within  a  young  girl's  ken  ;  but 
the  Frau  Professorin  was  fidgetty  in  these  as  in 
other  matters,  and,  not  too  graciously,  declined, 
declaring  that  though  it  had  pleased  Providence 
to  afflict  her  more  than  most  mortals,  she  would 
struggle  against  her  ill-health  in  the  performance 
of  what  she  had  to  do,  and  would,  until  absolutely 
precluded  by  sickness,  relegate  the  supervision  of 
the  professor's  comforts  to  no  one.  So  when, 
after  breakfast,  the  good  man,  with  a  struggle, 
had  laid  aside  his  pipe,  and  muffling  himself  in 
his  long,  flapping  overcoat,  had  gone  forth  to  his 
lectures,  and  when  her  aunt  was  busying  herself 
and  harassing  Lisbeth  with  the  preparation  of 
some  new  decoction,  Grace,  attended  by  Lucy 
Dormer,  would  start  out  for  a  sharp,  brisk  walk, 
from  which  she  would  return  with  a  glowing  com- 
plexion, and  an  appetite  which  would  cause  almost 
as  much  wonder  as  alarm  in  the  Frau  Professorin's 
mind.  Winter  is  an  early  visitor  in  Rhincland ; 
ice  had  formed  in  the  river  sufficient  to  impede 
all  navigation;  the  tops  of  the  Siebengebirge  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  lake  in  the  pleasUre- 
garden  was  covered  with  skaters:  tight-waisted. 
spectacled  Prussian  officers,  and  blonde,  long- 
haired students,  with  slashed  faces  and  eccentric 
dress.  To  many  of  these  latter,  and  to  some  of 
the  former — for  Professor  Sturm  was  highly  re- 
spected by  the  authorities — the  pretty  English  girl 
was  personally  known.  As  she  walked  on  t  he  lunks 
of  the  lake,  numerous  were  the  now  high-flown, 
now  clumsy,  compliments  paid  to  her ;  numerous 
were  the  entreaties  she  received  to  accept  a  seit 
in  one  of  the  hand-sleighs  of  elegant  device,  in 
which  ladies  were  propelled  across  the  glistening 
surface. 
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There  was  no  chance  of  her  being  encumbered 
by  her  aunt's  chaperonage  on  such  an  occasion ; 
at  the  first  breath  of  the  coltf  weather  the  worthy 
lady  established  herself,  with  her  tonic  and  her 
patchwork,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  porce- 
lain stove,  whence  no  allurements  might  have 
drawn  her. 

Ah,  the  dreariness  of  those  days  !  By  the  time 
she  had  returned  to  the  house  the  glamour  of  the 
morning  had  departed,  and  she  had  to  sit  down  to 
the  homely  dinner — a  meal  which,  when  its  com- 
ponent parts  were  taken  into  consideration,  com- 
pletely justified  the  Frau  Professorin  in  complain- 
ing of  indigestion — and  to  answer  her  aunt's  que- 
ries as  to  where  she  had  been  and  whom  she  had 
seen.  Madame  Sturm's  questions  were  sharp, 
constant,  and  incisive.  Deprived  of  the  j>owcr  of 
taking  exercise  herself,  she  had  made  it  an  estab 
lished  grievance  that  others  should  be  able  to  do 
so  ;  while,  beyond  smiling  at  her  from  time  to 
time,  in  a  benevolent  manner,  the  professor  was 
unable  to  come  to  Grace's  assistance,  as  his  head 
was  too  full  of  what  he  had  been  teaching  during 
the  morning,  and  what  he  had  to  teach  during  the 
afternoon,  to  allow  him  to  divert  his  thoughts  to 
any  smaller  subject. 

When  the  professor  had  started  off  for  his  after- 
noon's work,  and  the  table  had  been  cleared  by 
Lisbeth,  the  Frau  Professorin  took  up  her  |>osition 
by  the  stove,  surrounded  by  her  patchwork,  and 
within  half  an  hour  her  intimates,  mostly  wives 
of  the  other  professors,  would  arrive,  each  dame 
duly  provided  with  woolen  knitting-needles,  and, 
forming  themselves  into  a  circle,  would  hold  a 
woman's  parliament.  As  Madame  Sturm  pre- 
sided, the"  subjects  in  which  she  was  most  inter- 
ested were  naturally  those  which  received  the 
greatest  amount  of  discussion,  and  innumerable 
were  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of  indigestion 
which  were  propounded  and  controverted.  But, 
as  they  sip|>ed  their  coffee,  these  worthy  women 
let  their  tongues  range  over  an  infinite  variety  of 
topics,  all  without  the  slightest  interest  to  Grace, 
who  found  that  the  small  amount  of  German 
which  she  had  imbibed  from  Hcrr  Steinberg  in 
his  bi  weekly  attendance  at  Chapone  House,  was 
not  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  follow  the  metaphy- 
sical and  sanitary  talk  which  prevailed,  or  the 
occasional  digressions  into  the  region  of  women's 
rights,  which  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  among 
the  speakers  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing  forward. 


It  was  better  in  the  evening,  for  then  the  ladies 
had  dispersed,  and  the  dear  old  professor  was  at 
home,  generally  surrounded  by  some  of  his  col- 
leagues, whose  talk,  though  always  grave  and 
earnest,  was  full  of  sedate  wisdom,  and  to  whose 
criticisms  on  the  general  literature  of  the  day — 
for  the  books  of  all  countries  seemed  to  be  familiar 
to  them — Grace  listened,  well  pleased.  Better 
still  was  it  when  the  supper — always  in  Germany 
a  more  comfortable,  and  in  Madame  Sturm's 
establishment  a  more  succulent  and  toothsome, 
meal  than  the  dinner — had  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  professor  seated  himself  at  the  piano, 
letting  his  fat  fingers  wander  over  the  keys,  pro- 
ducing now  the  weird  incantations  of  Weber,  now 
the  melancholy  plaints  of  Mendelssohn,  while 
from  time  to  time  some  of  the  invited  students 
would  sing  in  faultless  chorus  the  Burschcnlieder 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  and  the  grave  seniors,  to  whom  they 
were  familiar,  though  with  voices  gone,  they  were 
no  longer  able  to  take  part  in  them,  beat  measured 
time  with  the  stems  of  their  long  pipes. 

When  Grace  was  left  to  herself,  which  was  not 
so  often  as  she  could  have  wished,  for  the  Frau 
Professorin  was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  she 
had  a  patient  listener,  to  whom  she  might  pour 
forth  the  long  catalogue  of  her  ailments  and  her 
cares,  one  question  rose  persistently  in  the  girl's 
mind,  which  was,  *'  Is  Anne  faithful  to  the  plighted 
friendship?  and,  if  so,  why  has  she  made  no 
sign?"  It  seemed  impossible  that  the  answer  to 
the  first  portion  of  this  question  should  not  be  in 
the  affirmative,  for  Grace  in  small  matters  had 
had  ample  opportunity  of  proving  her  friend's 
fidelity,  ami  of  recognizing  that  all  Anne  had  said 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  mere  lip  service.  What, 
then,  could  be  the  cause  of  her  silence?  Was  it 
possible  that  she  had  become  so  completely  sub- 
servient to  her  father's  wishes  as  to  determine  to 
obey  him  in  every  tittle  of  the  law,  in  regard  to 
his  expressed  desire  that  all  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  girls  should  cease?  Grace  had  a 
vivid  recollection  of  their  conversation  on  this 
subject  when  Captain  Studley's  letter  had  been 
brought  to  Chapone  House  by  Mr.  Danby ;  and 
although  Anne  had  intimated  her  intention  of 
yielding  implicit  obedience  to  her  father's  inex- 
plicable command,  her  friend  thought  that,  on 
reflection,  seeing  the  harmlessness  of  it,  she  would 
be  induced  to  give  way.  In  this  view,  immediately 
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on  her  arrival,  she  had  written  to  Anne,  under 
rover  to  the  Misses  Griggs,  who  she  thought 
would  probably  Iw  acquainted  with  some  address 
where  Captain  Studley  could  be  found,  a  short 
letter,  stating  that  she  had  reached  Bonn  in  safety, 
that  she  would  write  further  shortly,  and  that 
meantime  she  hoped  to  learn  something  of  Anne's 
whereal>outs  and  future.  As  no  answer  was  re- 
ceived to  this,  Grace,  in  pursuance  of  her  plan, 
determined  to  write  again  ;  and  she  did  so  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  IOO  Poppclidorfer  A116e,  Bonn. 

"  My  Dearest  Anne, — You  will,  I  am  sure, 
give  me  credit  for  an  extra  amount  of  charity  and 
magnanimity  when  you  receive  this  letter,  know- 
ing, as  you  must  in  your  secret  heart,  that  you 
have  behaved  very  shabbily  in  leaving  my  last  un- 
answered. Do  not  imagine  that  I  forget  what  you 
told  me  about  that  ridiculous  edict  from  your 
father,  desiring  that  all  communication,  even  cor- 
respondence, between  us  should  cease.  I  remem- 
ber it  perfectly,  and  all  we  said  about  it  at 
the  time,  immediately  after  the  letter  had  been 
brought  out  to  Hampstead  by  a  certain  person,  of 
whom  I  hope  you  manage  to  sec  something  some- 
times. But  I  thought  that  you  would  stretch  a 
point,  even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  paternal  wrath 
— if  he  knew  anything  about  it — and  let  me  have 
one  line,  giving  me  an  idea  of  what  your  life  is 
likely  to  be.  You  have  not  done  this,  so  I  nuke 
one  more  attempt  by  letter  to  learn  something  of 
you.  Should  this  fail,  I  have  not  forgotten  the 
plan  which  we  agreed  upon,  to  advertise  in  the 
Times,  nor  the  selected  word.  I  shall  not  write  it, 
because  I  do  not  know  into  whose  hands  this  might 
fall  ;  but  that  expedient  was  only  to  be  made  use 
of  in  case  of  urgent  need,  and  although  I  am  most 
anxious  to  hear  of  you,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
resorting  to  this  at  present.  Meantime,  though  I 
am  sometimes  nervous  as  to  what  may  have  become 
of  you,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  nothing  serious 
can  have  happened,  or  you  would  have  availed 
yourself  of  that  special  means  of  communication. 
Before  quitting  England  I  made  Messrs.  Hillman 
and  Hicks  arrange  that  the  Times  should  be  for- 
warded to  me,  and  it  comes  regularly,  to  the  great 
delight  of  my  aunt,  who,  as  you  will  see  from  the 
enclosed,  is  a  thorough  hypochondriac,  and  who 
spends  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  in  perusing 
the  advertisements  of  the  patent  medicine  vendors. 

"  •  The  enclosed'  is,  as  you  will  sec,  a  kind  of 


diary,  or  journal,  which  I  liave  kept,  partly  with  a 
view  of  amusing  myself,  but  principally  that  you 
should  be  au  courant  with  the  style  of  life  I  am 
leading.  It  will  not  be  very  amusing  reading, 
dear  Anne,  I  am  afraid — monotonous  and  full  of 
needless  repetition — but  that  is  an  exact  reflection 
of  what  it  purports  to  record.  Nothing  can  be 
more  wearisome  and  eventless  than  my  existence  ; 
the  actors  in  my  little  drama  never  vary  ;  they  say 
the  same  speeches,  do  the  same  things,  ail  vane  e 
and  retire  with  the  regularity  of  clockwork,  and 
are  all  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable.  You  should 
see  my  aunt,  Madame  Sturm  I  I  often  think  with 
shame  and  self-abasement  of  the  manner  in  which 
I  used  to  speak  against  those  dear  old  Grigges. 
In  comparison  with  Madame  Sturm,  Miss  Hannah 
was  an  angel,  and  even  Miss  Martha  a  pleasant 
and  agreeable  person.  If  it  were  not  for  my  aunt's 
husband,  the  professor,  I  do  not  know  what  I 
should  do;  but  he  is  a  kindly  old  creature,  and 
although  dreadfully  hen-pecked,  manages  to  stand 
l>etween  me  and  a  small  portion  of  the  immense 
amount  of  boredom  under  which  I  am  gradually 
being  crushed.  He  is  very  musical,  plays  the  piano 
charmingly,  and  has  a  circle  of  friends  who  sing 
choruses  in  a  manner  which  is  to  me  a  revelation. 
But  oh,  my  dear  Anne,  the  young  men  !  the  stu- 
dents, of  whom  we  used  to  talk  !  You  recollect 
our  ideal  pictures  of  their  long  locks  and  their  ro- 
mantic aspirations.  Ideal  pictures,  indeed !  Many 
of  them  have  very  long  locks,  which  stand  in  se- 
rious need  of  combs  and  brushes;  their  hands, 
adorned  with  hideous  common  rings,  are  generally 
very  dirty ;  and  as  for  romantic  aspirations,  such 
at  least  as  I  have  been  favored  with  the  hearing 
of,  they  are  simply  ludicrous. 

"This  letter  will  give  you  the  key-note  to  the 
journal,  and  from  both  you  will  gather  that  the 
existence  I  am  leading  is  not  a  particularly  agree- 
able one.  Indeed,  if  the  time  for  attaining  my 
majority  were  not  tolerably  close  at  hand,  I  should 
write  to  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks,  and  sec  if  I 
could  not  be  removed  to  some  place  in  England  ; 
but  when  that  important  event  arrives,  I  shall  be 
my  own  mistress,  with  full  power  to  do  what  I 
like,  and  plenty  of  money  to  enable  me  to  carry 
out  my  designs;  the  first  of  which,  my  dearest 
Anne,  will  be  to  look  for  you,  and  see  if  I  cannot 
make  some  arrangement  by  which  you  would  be 
relieved  from  the  paternal  tyranny— it  is  a  harsh 
word,  but  in  your  case  a  true  one,  I  am  afraid- 
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under  which  you  are  now  suffering,  and  allowed  to 
pass  as  much  of  the  remainder  of  your  life  as  you 
choose — that  is,  of  course,  until  somebody  comes 
to  claim  vou — with  your  devoted  and  affectionate 

"G.  M." 

"P.  S. — If  you  receive  this  letter,  but  find 
yourself  prevented  either  by  your  own  pledged 
word  or  by  other  circumstances  from  replying  to 
it,  understand  thai  in  a  month's  time  I  shall  take 
advantage  of  the  means  of  communication  which 
we  agreed  upon  ;  that  the  pledge  which  you  gave 
to  respond  to  that  is  stronger  than  any  which  may 
have  been  wrung  from  ycu  since,  and  that  I  shall 
look  for  and  entirely  count  upon  your  reply." 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  as 
Grace,  who  had  been  hindered  from  taking  her 
usual  exercise  by  the  bad  weather,  was  sitting  at 
the  window,  looking  out  at  thefastly-falling  snow, 
she  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  from  her  aunt, 
who  was  cowering  down  by  the  stove,  looking 
through  a  copy  of  the  Times,  which  had  just 
arrived,  and,  as  usual,  devoting  most  attention  to 
that  portion  containing  the  advertisements. 

"Well,  I  declare,"  cried  the  old  lady;  "that 
is  a  very  remarkable  thing  !  Fancy  a  person  be- 
ing called  '  Tonics  |*  " 

"  Being  called  what,  aunt?"  asked  Grace,  turn- 
ing around. 

"  '  Tonics,'  my  dear.  The  word  caught  my  eye 
in  an  instant,  as  I  am  always  on  the  look-out  for 
such  things,  and  I  thought,  of  course,  it  was  the 
advertisement  of  some  medicine;  but  this  is  what 

it  says  : 

"  'Tonics.— If  '  G.  M.'  hears  this  alarm,  she  is 
urgently  prayed  to  send  her  address  to  her  friend 
at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  Paris,  within  ten  days  from 
this  date.'  " 

"What?"  cried  Grace,  turning  deadly  pale  as 
she  heard  these  words.  "  Let  me  look  at  the 
paper,  please.  I  must  see  it.  As  I  thought,"  she 
said,  returning  it,  after  a  hasty  glance.  "The 
word  is  not  «  Tonics,'  but  '  Tocsin.'  " 

**  Lor  now,  so  it  is  !"  said  the  Frau  Professorin. 
"  I  declare  I  am  quite  disappointed.  I  thought  I 
had  found  out  cither  somebody  called  '  Tonics,' 
or  something  about  tonics ;  and  it  seems  to  be 
only  one  of  those  rubbishing  people  who  run  away 
from  their  friends,  and  are  advertised  for  under 
ridiculous  names." 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  really  is  ?"  said  Grace, 
turning  upon  her  with  savage  earnestness.   "  That 
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is  a  cry  of  distress — an  appeal  for  help,  wrung  out 
by  sheer  despair,  and  addressed  to  me  by  one  whom 
I  care  for  beyond  all  other  persons  in  the  world.  I 
am  the  '  G.  M.'  who  is  there  invoked,  and  should 
be  grateful  to  you  that  it  caught  your  eye.  I  have 
waited  and  expected  it  so  long  that  now  it  has 
come  I  might  perhaps  have  overlooked  it." 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  very  extraordinary  thing  !'* 
said  the  Frau  Professorin,  holding  up  her  hands. 
"I  hope  it's  strictly  proper  !" 

"Strictly  proper!"  repeated  Grace,  with 
scorn.  "  The  person  who  makes  this  appeal  is  a 
girl,  my  old  school-fellow  and  dearest  friend.  It 
was  arranged  between  us  that  such  invocation 
should  not  be  made  on  cither  side,  unless  there 
were  dire  necessity.  That  dire  necessity  has  come 
to  her — she  calls  upon  me,  and  I  obey." 

"Well,  I  do  not  know  that  there  would  be  any 
harm  in  your  writing  to  her,"  said  Madame  Sturm, 
holding  her  hands  placidly  over  the  newspaper, 
"  and  sending  your  address.  And  one  might  make 
arrangements  in  the  matter  of  board,  though  of 
course  it  must  be  understood  that  she  could  not 
sleep  here  ;  but  Mr.  Schmidt,  of  the  Golden  Star, 
is  a  most  respectable  man,  and  she  could  have  a 
room  in  his  house,  or" — 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  perfect- 
ing your  arrangements,"  said  Grace.  "  There  is 
no  question  of  her  coming  here.  She  might  be 
too  ill  to  travel;  she  might  not  have  the  money — 
a  hundred  other  reasons.    No,  I  shall  go  to  her." 

"  You  go  to  her?"  cried  the  old  lady,  referring 
again  to  the  Timet.  "  Why,  she's  to  be  commu- 
nicated with  in  Paris  I" 

"  And  what  is  to  hinder  my  going  to  Paris, 
instead  of  writing  to  her?"  asked  Grace. 

"You  go  to  Paris  I"  cried  Madame  Sturm; 
* '  without  escort— for  the  professor  would  not  be 
able  to  get  away  from  his  lectures,  and  even  if  he 
would,  I  do  not  think  I  should  trust  him  so  far 
from  home — it  would  be  impossible. " 

"  I  should  have  Lucy  Dormer,"  said  Grace, 
quietly. 

"Lucy  I"  cried  Madame  Sturm,  "I  should 
have  very  little  opinion  at  any  time  of  her,  but 
less  than  ever  just  now.  For  the  last  few  days  she 
bos  been  hanging  down  her  head  and  moping 
about  the  house  like  a  sick  fowl.  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  her." 

"  The  fact  is,  that  the  girl  is  not  well,"  said 
I  Grace;  "but  she  never  complains.    I  taxed  her 
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with  it,  and  she  could  not  deny  it.  The  change 
will  do  her  good ;  she  is  quite  devoted  to  me, 
and,  as  I  traveled  without  any  other  escort  from 
London  to  Bonn,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  our  being  molested  between  this  and  Paris.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  determined  to  go  ;  and  I  shall  take 
her  with  me  !" 

Madame  Sturm  said  but  little  more  at  the  time, 
though  she  regarded  Grace's  proposition  as  more 
or  less  savoring  of  lunacy;  but  she  determined  to 
thoroughly  indoctrinate  her  husband,  and  let  him 
deliver  his  mind  upon  the  subject  to  Grace. 

The  poor  professor,  accordingly,  had  more  than 
an  uncomfortable  quarter  of  an  hour  when  he 
came  home  to  his  dinner,  for,  before  allowing  him 
to  sit  down  to  the  meal,  Madame  Sturm  required 
him  to  make  up  a  penitential  position  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  stove,  and  there  to  listen  to 
the  "flagrant  violation  of  decorum,"  as  she  called 
it,  which  was  contemplated  by  her  niece.  The 
worthy  man,  who  had  touched  nothing  since  he 
swallowed  his  bowl  of  bread  and  milk  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  whose  appetite 
plagued  him  sorely,  listened  with  much  inward 
fretting  to  this  discourse.  Outwardly,  however, 
he  showed  no  signs  of  impatience ;  but,  while 
seemingly  agreeing  with  his  wife's  view  of  the 
matter,  declared  that  he  could  not  adjudicate  upon 
it  hurriedly,  and  that  he  would  wait  until  his 
return  in  the  evening  before  expressing  his  opinion 
to  Grace. 

As  it  happened,  there  were  no  visitors  that 
night,  and,  when  rapper  had  been  discussed,  Lis- 
beth  brought  Grace  a  message,  telling  her  the 
professor  wished  to  see  her  in  the  library.  There 
she  found  the  good  old  man,  clad  in  his  long, 
gray  flannel  dressing-gown,  and  with  his  pipe  in 
his  mouth.  He  rose  at  her  entrance,  and,  encir- 
cling both  her  hands  with  his  fat  fingers,  led  her 
to  a  seat. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  my  child,"  he  said,  "  in 
consequence  of  something  which  your  aunt  has 
told  me,  and  at  which  I  am  very  muc  h  surprised. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  continental  nations  that  you 
insulars  are  singularly  cold  and  phlegmatic,  not 
liable  to  anger  or  other  emotions.  So  far  as 
anger  is  concerned,  that  is  a  part  of  the  proposi 
tion  which  I,  having  been  for  some  time  married 
to  your  aunt,  an  Englishwoman,  am  in  a  position 
to  deny ;  but  in  regard  to  the  other  emotions, 
more  especially  to  those  which  your  cynical  writers 


are  in  the  habit  of  enumerating  as  romantic,  to 
this  moment  I  have  believed  in  the  truth  of  the 
dictum.  To  this  moment,  when  my  preconceived 
notions  are  rudely  overturned  by  the  fact  that  you, 
a  young  English  girl,  propose  to  yourself  to  cam 
out  a  piece  of  romance  greater  than  ever  could 
have  entered  the  heads  of  any  of  our  German 
maidens.  Like  the  virgin  celebrated  in  the  Irish 
lieder  of  Thomas  Moore,  you  are  prepared  to  set 
forth  on  your  travels  unescorted,  but  without  fear. 
Is  it  not  so  !" 

««  Not  quite,  Professor,"  said  Grace,  with  a 
bright,  frank  smile,  which  won  the  old  man'* 
heart.  "  I  shall  not  be  quite  so  gorgeously  clad 
as  was  the  Irish  lady,  and  I  imagine  that,  railways 
being  unknown  in  her  time,  I  shall  enjoy  greater 
facilities  in  traveling." 

"  But,  seriously,  my  child,  is  not  what  you  pro- 
pose to  yourself  not  merely  romantic,  but  silly? 
During  this  short  time  that  you  have  been  an  in- 
mate of  our  little  household,  I  have  noticed  with 
pleasure — and  not  without  surprise,  as  so  different 
to  your  aunt — the  plain,  simple  common  sense  by 
which  you  have  been  on  all  occasions  distinguished; 
and  that  you  should  do  this  thing  now  seems  to  be 
a  departure  from  that  rule." 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  Grace,  laying  her  hand 
lightly  on  his,  "for  no  blood  relation  could  haw 
been  kinder  to  me  than  you  are,  when  you  know 
my  motive  for  this  sudden  flight,  you  will  not 
think  me,  I  believe,  either  romantic  or  silly.  All 
the  time  I  was  at  school,  with  fifty  acquaintances, 
I  had  but  one  friend,  the  dearest,  the  kindest,  the 
most  sensible  girl  in  the  world.  You  have  spoken 
of  my  common  sense,  but  I  was  looked  upon  as 
giddy  and  foolish  in  comparison  with  her.  A  kind 
of  obscurity  hung  over  her  relations ;  she  knew 
but  little  of  her  father,  and,  though  she  herself 
made  the  best  of  it,  that  little,  when  explained  to 
me,  did  not  strike  me  favorably.  Before  we 
parted  she  received  a  short  note  from  him. 
peremptorily  ordering  that  all  communication  and 
even  correspondence  between  us  should  cease  on 
our  leaving  the  school  ;  and  though  I  have  twice 
written  to  her  since  I  have  been  with  you,  I  have 
received  no  reply.  But  I  had  a  kind  of  presenti 
ment  that  evil  days  were  in  store  for  Anne— that 
was  her  name— and  I  insisted  upon  our  arranging 
some  signal  between  us  which,  seen  by  either, 
would  give  warning  that  the  other  was  in  danger 
and  wanted  aid.    That  signal  I  saw  this  morning 
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in  the  Timrs.  I  know  my  friend  well  enough  to 
be  perfectly  certain  that  unless  she  was  in  ex- 
tremity she  would  not  have  appealed  to  me,  she 
is  far  too  self-reliant  and  too  proud  ;  but  having 
seen  the  appeal,  nothing  earthly  will  induce  me 
to  ignore  it,  and  I  shall  start  for  Paris  to  morrow 
morning." 

"  Ein  braves  Madchen  bist  Du,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, wiping  his  eyes,  as  he  drew  her  towards 
him,  and  impressed  a  solemn  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 
"  There  is  to  nie  no  legal  right  to  stop  you,  and, 
after  what  you  have  said,  I  have  no  desire.  It  will 
be  difficult  to  convince  Madame  Sturm  of  this, 
but  I  will  take  the  burden  on  my  back,  and  bear 
it  as  in  my  time  I  have  borne  many  others." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  Madame 
Sturm's,  I  suppose,  Lucy  ?"  said  Grace,  to  her 
maid,  as  they  stood  in  the  waiting  room  at  Co- 


logne, expecting  the  arrival  of  the  direct  Paris 
train,  "  and  the  change  will  do  you  good,  I  hope, 
for  you  have  been  looking  anything  but  well 
lately." 

"And  I  have  been  feeling  anything  but  well, 
Miss,  if  I  must  tell  the  truth,"  said  the  girl, 
"though  I  would  have  died  before  mentioning 
anything  about  it  there.  The  living  was  dread- 
fully unwholesome,  as  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
found,  and  them  heated  rooms  with  the  big  stoves 
in  them  nearly  killed  me.  I  hear  they  have  fire- 
places in  Paris,  Miss,  which  is  more  Christian  and 
natural,  though  burning  wood,  and  I  dare  say  I 
shall  feel  all  right  when  once  I  get  there." 

But  Lucy  Dormer  did  not  feel  all  right  on  their 
arrival  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille  at  Paris;  was  indeed 
so  ill,  that  Grace  directed  that  a  physician  should 
at  once  be  sent  for  to  see  her. 


"WHEN  SPARROWS  BUILD. 
A  Tide  in  Two  Chapters. 

By  Mrs.  A.  S.  Beattie. 


CHAPTER  II.     "THE   END  I  COULD   NOT  KNOW." 

Eakly  that  morning,  before  any  of  the  other 
meml>ers  of  the  household  were  awake,  Clarice 
left  her  scat,  and  weary,  sick  at  heart,  cramped  in 
every  limb,  arose,  and  going  to  the  mirror,  started 
back  at  the  reflection  of  her  own  face.  Could 
that  worn,  haggard-looking  woman,  with  pale 
cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  be  the  pretty,  bright, 
thoughtless  Clarry  of  twelve  hours  before?  She 
remembers  now  how  she  used  to  marvel  how  the 
hair  of  her  favorite  heroine,  poor  Mary  Stuart, 
could  have  become  gray  in  one  night.  She  no 
longer  wondered,  and  found  herself,  half  mechani- 
cally, looking  at  her  own  bright  tresses,  to  see  if 
maybe  a  thread  or  two  of  silver  had  crept  in  to 
mar  their  beauty  ;  but  the  locks  that  poor  Maurice 
had  so  often  praised  were  still  yellow  as  virgin 
gold.  She  pushed  the  wavy  mass  wearily  back 
from  her  brow,  and  with  trembling  fingers  twisted 
it  into  a  great  burnished  coil  around  her  aching 
little  head  (the  father  of  evil  never  put  a  worse 
idea  into  a  woman's  head  than  that  of  putting  the 
chignon  monstrosity  on  it),  a  great,  genuine, 
golden  rope,  without  a  hair  in  it  that  did  not  grow 
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on  the  wearer's  own  head  ;  then  she  put  on  her 
riding-habit,  and  leaving  the  room  softly— for  she 
would  not  for  worlds  have  had  the  sharp  eyes  of 
her  maid  on  her  just  then — stole  out  to  the  stables, 
and  finding  a  sleepy  helper  yawning  over  his  work, 
desired  him  to  put  the  saddle  on  her  favorite 
hunter,  Hotspur.  The  lad  stared,  and  suggested 
that  the  horse  had  not  been  ridden  for  a  week, 
and  would  be  consequently,  perhaps,  rather  more 
than  she  could  manage. 

"Quick,"  she  said,  impatiently;  "  do  as  you 
arc  told." 

The  groom  obeyed,  open-mouthed  with  aston- 
ishment at  this  new  freak  of  his  young  mistress's ; 
and  soon  Hotspur,  a  splendid  chestnut,  snorting 
and  plunging,  and  looking  most  unfit  for  a  lady  to 
ride,  was  brought  out.  Clarice  sprang  lightly  into 
the  saddle,  and  giving  the  animal  a  sharp  tap  of 
her  whip,  which  he  resented  by  a  series  of  kicks 
which  would  have  speedily  unseated  a  less  ex|)eri- 
enced  rider,  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of  a 
long  stretch  of  common  which  lay  to  the  right  of 
the  park,  and  rode  off  at  a  sharp  canter,  the  groom 
standing  staring  after  her. 
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"  She  be  a  wild  un,  she  be,"  he  said,  scratch- 
ing his  sandy  head,  and  chewing  a  straw. 

Clarice  had  always  been  passionately  fond  of 
riding,  and  when  quite  a  child  her  father  had 
bought  for  her  a  pony  called  Blue  Peter,  which, 
with  the  services  of  a  steady  gray-haired  old  groom, 
was  placed  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Whenever 
the  little  lady  felt  herself  out  of  temper,  which  was 
not  infrequent,  she  would  order  this  |x>ny  to  be 
brought  around,  and,  with  old  Thomas  at  her 
heels,  would  scamper  all  over  the  country ;  and 
the  old  man  used  to  declare  he  always  knew  when 
"missy"  had  been  "extra  rampagious,"  by  the 
pace  she  went.  This  habit  she  had  laid  aside  with 
other  childish  ones — not  all  though,  I'm  afraid — 
and  to-day  for  the  first  time  resumed. 

On  she  went,  the  great  horse  flying  like  the 
wind,  and  taking  hedge  and  ditch  in  his  stride, 
his  little  mistress  sitting  firm  as  a  rock  in  her  sad- 
dle, with  knitted  brow  and  compressed  lips.  On- 
ward towards  the  common  they  flew  at  well-nigh 
racing  speed,  the  astonished  peasants  looking  up 
from  their  work  as  they  passed.  One  laborer, 
thinking,  and  not  unnaturally,  that  the  horse  was 
running  away,  threw  up  his  arms  and  darted  for- 
ward in  a  well-meant  attempt  to  stop  him.  To 
show  the  man  that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  conclu 
sions,  and  that  she  had  still  perfect  control  over 
her  horse,  Clarice  foolishly  slackened  her  pace, 
and  raising  her  whip,  gave  the  animal  a  smart  cut 
with  it  on  the  flank,  which  was  more  than  he,  a 
naturally  hot-tempered  Ixrast,  would  stand;  he 
kicker!  out  violently  in  the  middle  of  his  canter ; 
and  how  it  happened  his  rider  could  never  deter- 
mine, but  in  another  second  she  found  herself 
lying  on  the  ground,  with  Mindry  bruises  and 
scratches  on  her  face  and  hands,  but  without  other 
apparent  injury ;  while  the  traitorous  Hotspur, 
with  flowing  tail  and  hanging  bridle,  was  beheld 
galloping  home  in  the  distance.  The  laborer  who 
had  been  the  indirect  cause  of  the  mishap  hurried 
to  the  spot  ;  he  was  rather  surprised  to  find  the 
young  lady  so  little  hurt,  and  suggested  that  she 
should  rest  in  his  cottage  close  by,  while  he  went 
up  to  the  "  big  'ouse  "  to  inform  the  squire  of 
her  misfortune.  But  this  Clarice  would  not  hear 
of;  she  was  not  going  to  have  all  the  masculine 
occupants  of  the  park  coming  to  her  rescue,  as 
would,  she  knew,  be  the  case  were  Luke  Holmster 
to  do  as  he  proposed ;  so  she  despatched  him  in- 
stead to  a  farm-house  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  with 


a  request  that  Farmer  Eames  would  lend  her  his 
tax-cart  to  convey  her  home.  Mr.  Eames  shortly 
appeared  with  the  vehicle  in  question,  and  in  half 
an  hour  they  were  driving  into  Harley  Park  by  one 
gate,  just  in  time  to  see  a  party  of  equestrians 
leaving  it  by  the  other.  A  groom  presently  ap- 
peared leading  off  the  truant  chestnut  ;  so  Clarice, 
speedily  divining  how  matters  stood,  jumped  off 
the  cart,  and  rushing  into  the  house  and  up  stairs 
to  her  sister's  room,  there  found  poor  Ethel  weep- 
ing bitterly  for  the  fate  of  the  girl  who  had  been 
a  perpetual  source  of  trouble  and  anxiety  to  her 
ever  since  she  had  come  to  the  park,  but  who  was 
very  dear  to  her  withal. 

"Ethie,  Ethie  dear,"  said  the  delinquent, 
"  it's  all  right ;  I'm  not  dead,  though  1  ought  to 
be,  but  I'm  bruised  all  over;  and  look  here" — in 
a  piteous  tone — "  my  new  habit  all  torn  to  rib- 
lions  1"  holding  up  with  a  sm.ill  muddy  hand  the 
mangled  remains  of  one  of  Poole's  chefs- Jx truvre. 

"Never  mind  the  habit,  we'll  soon  get  you 
another;  but  Oh,  you  wicked,  wicked  child  I" — a 
kiss  at  each  adjective — "  how  could  you  go  gallop- 
ing off  on  that  dreadful  horse  without  telling  any 
one  ?  Maitland  is  awfully  angry,  and  the  chest- 
nut's to  be  sold,  and — and — Oh  Clarice,  darling, 
how  thankful  I  am  you're  safe  !  But  what  pos- 
sessed you  to  do  it?" 

•'  Well,  Ethie  dear,  when  I  was  quite  a  little 
girl,  whenever  I  was  in  a  bad  temper  or  vexed 
about  anything,  I  used  to  mount  my  pony  (poor 
old  Peter,  he  died  lwfore  you  were  married),  and 
ride  as  fast  as  I  could  go  for  miles,  with  old 
Thomas  Benson  wheezing  and  swearing  inaudibly 
behind  VC0L  Somehow  I  always  returned  good ; 
the  motion,  or  the  air,  or  something,  had  a  sooth- 
ing effect  on  me,  as  music  hod  on  Saul,  or  a  hair- 
brush on  Lord  Byron;  and  to-day — " 

"  To  day  you  felt  you  had  been  a  naughty  child, 
and  wanted  to  be  a  good  one;  was  that  it,  little 
Clarry?" 

"Oh  Ethel,  my  darling  sister,  I'm  so  dreadfully 
sorry !  Ethel,  dear,  when  I  felt  myself  falling.  I 
thought  I  should  be  killed ;  and  then  in  an  instant 
all  I  had  done  seemed  to  come  before  me,  and  I 
felt  how  wicked  I  had  been  ;  and,  darling,  I 
thought  would  he  be  sorry  when  he  heard  that — " 

And  the  poor  little  thing  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.  Ethel  took  ofT  the  torn  habit,  and  laid  the 
little  figure,  still  sobbing,  on  her  lied ;  she  thought 
it  wiser  to  say  nothing  more  then.    At  Clarence's 
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request  she  left  the  room  to  get  her  a  cup  of  tea, 
that  feminine  specific  for  every  woe  ;  and  on  her 
return  found  the  tired  girl,  doubly  exhausted  by 
fright  and  the  previous  night's  loss  of  rest,  sleep- 
ing soundly.    She  drew  the  curtains  gently,  dark- 
ened the  room,  and  then  went  down  stairs  to 
square  matters  with  the  squire,  who  was,  as  she 
had  said,  terribly  angry — angry  with  Clarice  for 
having  played  one  of  her  mad  pranks,  as  he  called 
it,  and  with  the  groom  for  not  having  told  of  it ; 
his  wife  even  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  wrath  for 
not  keeping  his  sister  in  better  order,  and  letting 
her  have  "  a  great  deal  too  much  of  her  own  way, 
by  George."    So  altogether  poor  Ethel  found  she 
had  undertaken  a  difficult  task,  and  it  was  only 
by  repeated  promises  of  ameliorated  behavior  on 
behalf  of  his  sister  (she  had  already  stood  sponsor 
for  Clarice  more  than  once,  and  generally  found 
that  she  had  reckoned  without  her  host)  that  she 
managed  to  appease  her  indignant  lord. 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  said,  sharply,  "  you 
may  give  her  my  compliments,  and  tell  her  that 
unless  she  mends  her  ways  in  more  than  one  par- 
ticular she'll  remain  Miss  Paget  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  ;  it's  my  belief  that  fine  fellow  Vaughan 
would  have  proposed  for  her  if  he  had  not  been 
warned  what  a  confounded  little  jilt  and  madcap 
she  is.  Do  you  hear  me,  Ethel?  I  believe  he 
would.  She'll  be  an  old  maid;  and  we've  never 
had  any  old  maids  in  the  family.  Mrs.  Paget,  go 
and  tell  her  so!" 

And  poor  Ethel  was  only  too  thankful  to  make 
her  escape;  for  Clarice's  misdeeds  with  regard  to 
the  Major  had  been  studiously  concealejj  from  the 
squire,  or  great  would  have  been  his  wrath. 

Clarice  slept  on  till  late  in  the  day,  and  when 
she  awoke  she  was  so  bruised  and  stiff  from  the 
effects  of  her  fall,  that  she  could  not  do  more 
than  exchange  her  sister's  bed  for  her  own.  She 
looked  very  grave  and  sad,  |K>or  child  ;  but  Ethel 
preferred  to  let  her  of  herself  approach  the  subject 
which  was  uppermost  in  both  their  minds.  How- 
ever, she  appeared  carefully  to  avoid  all  reference 
to  yesterday's  events. 

After  dinner,  as  Ethel  was  sitting  by  the  fire  in 
Clarice's  room,  looking  dreamily  into  the  embers, 
and  thinking  the  thoughts  which  at  such  times 
often  like  very  angel's  footsteps  tread  softly 
through  our  brains,  her  reverie,  half  pleasant,  half 
mournful,  was  broken  by  a  voice  from  the  bed  : 
"  Come  here,  Ethel ;  I  want  you." 


"  Why,  Clarice,  love,  I  thought  you  were  asleep; 
you  were  so  still." 

"No,  dear;  I  was  only  thinking.  Ethie,  I 
feel  as  if  I  should  never  sleep  again  until —  Ethie, 
I  want  you  to — write." 

"  What  shall  I  write,  little  one?" 

"Don't  tease;  you  know  what  I  mean.  Stay, 
I  will  do  it  myself;  that  will  be  best.  Bring  me 
my  writing-case  ;  it's  there  on  that  little  table." 

And  with  a  restless  feverish  little  hand  she 
wrote : 

"  Harley  Park,  Hants,  April,  25. 

"  Dear  Maurice, — I  am  sorry.  Come  back.— 
Yours,  Clarice  Paget." 

"  There,  seal  it  up  and  post  it  as  soon  as  you 
can,  or  perhaps  I  shall  repent,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ingly, as  she  handed  the  missive  to  her  sister,  and 
watched  her  pleased  face  as  she  read  it.  "  Good- 
night, Ethel ;  I  shall  sleep  now." 

The  next  day  she  felt  quite  recovered,  but  pre- 
ferred remaining  in  her  own  room,  and  to  her 
great  relief  the  guests  all  took  their  departures. 
It  was  impossible  for  the  charades  to  take  place 
with  Gulnare's  face  covered  with  scratches ;  and, 
moreover,  they  felt  themselves  rather  in  the  way, 
Mrs.  Paget  not  being  ubiquitous.  I  believe 
Clarice— cunning  little  puss— hail  plotted  to  this 
end ;  for  when  the  last  carriage  had  driven  away, 
she  revived  amazingly,  dressed  and  went  down 
stairs.  She  was  very  humble ;  begged  the  squire's 
pardon,  and  promised  to  be  very  good  for  the 
future;  played  with  the  children,  and  even  (and 
it  was  a  triumph  of  temper)  refrained  from  slap- 
ping Master  Tommy's  fat  checks  when  he  made  a 
hideous  grinace  at  her  and  said,  "  Who  kissed 
Harry  Percy  in  the  arbor?" — a  breach  of  decorum 
to  which  the  little  wretch,  eating  a  stolen  jam-tart, 
on  the  sly,  had  been  a  delighted  witness. 

The  next  day  she  was  still  better,  and  fairly 
took  the  squire's  breath  away  by  actually  sallying 
forth  with  a  basket  on  her  arm,  to  the  relief  of 
sundry  old  women  in  the  neighborhood  ;  which 
act  of  Christian  charity  on  the  part  of  Miss  Sey- 
mour and  other  of  her  acquaintances  had  formerly 
called  forth  her  undisguised  contempt,  she  having 
ascribed  to  those  female  Samaritans  the  ulterior 
and  unworthy  motive  of  "wishing  to  catch  the 
curate." 

The  third  day  she  went  singing  and  dancing  all 
over  the  house,  and  at  six  o'clock,  half  an  hour 
before  the  mail-train  was  due,  sat  herself  down  at 
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a  window  overlooking  the  park,  so  that  she  might 
be  the  first  to  see  her  lover,  or  at  least  to  hear  the 
sound  of  his  chariot-wheels  afar  off,  so  confident 
was  she  that  her  summons  would  be  answered  in 
person.  But  the  hour  passed,  and  the  dinner-bell 
rang,  and  still  the  Major  came  not.  She  sat  down 
and  vainly  tried  to  eat,  but  every  morsel  seemed 
to  choke  her ;  she  grew  pale  and  red  by  turns, 
and  finally  burst  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  crying. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  squire,  who  was  quite  un- 
accustomed to  emotional  displays  of  that  descrip- 
tion on  the  part  of  his  womenkind,  "she  hasn't 
recovered  that  fall  yet.  We  must  have  Dr.  Ste- 
phens over  to-morrow,  Ethel." 

Then  Ethel,  who  knew  too  well  what  was  the 
matter,  led  her  away,  and  tried  vainly  to  soothe 
her.  Only  one  word  did  the  poor  child  say  : 
"Ethel,  did  you  post  it?  Are  you  sure  you  did?" 

Yes,  she  had  posted  it  with  her  own  hands ; 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  that  head  ;  so  all  she 
could  say  was,  "  Perhaps  he  had  missed  the  train, 
and  would  come  to-morrow."  But  to-morrow 
came,  and  the  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  he 
came  not ;  nor  did  the  post  bring  any  answer  to 
that  pitiful  little  letter.  And  then  they  read  in 
the  Times  that  the  good  ship  Aurora,  outward 
bound,  with  passengers  and  cargo  for  Philadelphia, 
had  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  30th  inst.,  and 
in  the  list  of  her  passengers  was  the  name  of  Major 
Maurice  Vaughan.  Ethel  saw  the  announcement, 
and  broke  it  tenderly,  and  lovingly  to  her  sister, 
but  the  blow  fell  heavily.  For  herself  she  felt 
hurt,  and  angry,  and  disappointed  with  Vaughan  ; 
first,  for  humbling  Clarice  as  he  had  done  ;  for  it 
was  very  humiliating  for  a  Paget  to  have  to  confess 
herself  in  the  wrong,  and  solicit  a  renewal  of  his 
suit  from  the  man  she  had  refused,  only  to  have 
her  letter  accounted  unworthy  of  even  an  acknow- 
ledgment ;  secondly,  he  had  made  her,  Ethel,  an 
unwitting  accomplice  in  the  matter,  and  she  almost 
hated  him  for  it.  Poor  Clarice  was  more  merciful. 

"He  never  got  it.  I  know  he  never  got  it," 
she  said.  "  It  is  mv  own  fault  ;  I  have  deserved 
it  all." 

She  was  brave,  this  little  girl,  and  she  came  of 
an  old  stock,  and  noblesse  oblige;  so  after  the  first 
burst  of  sorrow  she  accepted  her  burden  unflinch- 
ingly, and  set  herself  to  carry  it  as  long  as  her 
life  should  last,  as  many  another  of  her  sex  has 
done.  In  society  she  was  as  pleasant  as  ever,  as 
much  sought  after;  but  all  her  old  flirting  coquet- 


tish ways  were  laid  aside,  and  people  began  to  say 
that  there  was  after  all  no  harm  in  Clarice  Paget, 
and  that  they  had  always  maintained  (as  when  did 
the  world  not  prophecy  truly?)  that  she  would 
steady  down  as  she  grew  older,  and  some  day — 
who  knows? — be  a  pattern  wife  and  mother  in  the 
country.  And  so,  indeed,  some  of  the  country 
gentlemen  seem  to  think  ;  for  in  one  week  Clarice 
had  her  choice  of  Lord  Wendover,  with  a  rent-roll 
of  ^15,000  a  year,  and  Sir  Everard  Holme,  the 
owner  of  Mate  hingham  Priory,  a  house  in  Port- 
man-square,  and  all  that  the  most  ambitious 
spinster  could  desire.  But  earl  or  commoner 
would  she  none,  and  the  squire  marveled  murh 
thereat,  though  he  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  force  her  inclination  in  such  matters. 

"  The  family  tree  will  have  to  bear  the  disgrace 
of  one  old  maid  on  its  branches,"  the  poor  thing 
said  to  Ethel  with  a  sad  smile,  and  a  face  that  was 
enough  to  melt  a  heart  of  stone,  as  Lord  Wendover 
rode  crestfallen  away. 

These  few  weeks  wrought  a  marvelous  change 
in  the  girl's  character,  and  none  but  Ethel  knew 
through  how  great  suffering  it  was  brought  about. 
She  was  very  patient,  gentle,  and  uncomplaining, 
but  she  suffered  none  the  less;  and  as  week  after 
week  went  by  she  grew  paler  and  thinner.  And 
yet  before  every  one  but  Ethel  the  brave  young 
spirit  battled  and  struggled  hard  against  the  load 
that  was  weighing  it  down.  Only  once  was  she 
near  betraying  herself  in  public.  A  number  of 
people  were  dining  at  Harley  Park,  and  after 
dinner,  as  usual,  Clarice  was  asked  to  sing. 
Several  gentlemen  were  standing  around  the 
piano,  and  she  was  turning  over  some  music  to 
select  from,  when  suddenly  Miss  Seymour  took  a 
song  from  an  open  portfolio,  and  placing  it  on  the 
music-rest,  said  :  "  Garry,  I  want  you  to  sing  this; 
I  have  not  heard  it  since  the  night  before  Major 
Vaughan  left,  when  you  sang  it  so  well,  and  we 
all  cried.    Don't  you  remember?" 

Poor  Clarice  raised  her  eyes,  and  there  before 
her  was  the  song  that  had  cut  Maurice  to  the  quick, 
the  song  to  which  he  had  listened,  Ethel  had  told 
her,  with  mute  agony  in  his  face.  Remember? 
Was  she  ever  likely  to  forget  ?  Had  Miss  Seymour 
suspected  anything,  and  done  this  on  purpose? 
She  was  capable  of  it.  Well,  she  should  be  disap- 
pointed in  her  object.  And  playing  the  prelude 
with  a  firm  hand,  she  sang  steadily  through  the 
first  two  verses ;  sang  as  she  had  never  sung  before, 
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so  determined  was  she  to  thwart  her  enemy.  But 
when  she  came  to  the  words, 

"  Thou  diilut  &ct  thy  fool  on  ihc  ship,  and  sail," 

the  sweet  voice  began  to  tremble,  and  tears  half 
rose  to  her  eyes;  but  with  a  desperate  effort  she 
controlled  herself,  forshe  felt  that  the  wicked  little 
greenish-gray  eyes  of  Miss  Seymour  were  upon  her, 
and  throwing  her  whole  soul  into  the  words — ah, 
how  she  felt  their  meaning  now  !— went  on  bravely 
to  the  end.  The  next  time  she  was  asked  for  that 
song,  which  appeared  to  be  a  favorite  in  the  house, 
she  said  she  was  sorry  she  could  not  sing  it ;  it  did 
not  suit  her  voice,  and  she  had  given  it  away. 
Given  it  away?  When  it  was  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  drawer  in  which  she  kept  her  most  cherished 
treasures — her  mother's  picture  and  a  tiny  curl  of 
hair  of  her  dead  baby  sister's  ;  lying  with  a  faded 
rose  that  he  had  given  her,  between  the  leaves, 
and  two  or  three  stains  on  the  pages  that  looked 
marvelously  like  tears.  Poor  Clarice  !  Poor  little 
story-teller  ! 

Some  days  after,  they  were  sitting  around  the 
breakfast-table,  when  the  post-bag  was  brought  in, 
opened  by  the  squire,  and  its  contents  distributed 
among  the  respective  owners.  There  were  one  or 
two  letters  for  Mrs.  Paget,  an  official-looking  docu- 
ment for  Clarice,  and  the  Times  for  the  squire. 

"  Why,  Clarry,  child,"  he  said,  as  he  tossed  the 
letter  to  her  across  the  table,  "  who  on  earth  is 
that  from?  Are  you  to  be  created  a  baroness  in 
your  own  right,  and  is  this  your  patent  of  no- 
bility? Or  have  you  been  entering  into  any  po- 
litical conspiracy  that  authorizes  you  to  receive 
such  formidable  documents?" 

Quickly  she  broke  the  seal,  and  opened  the  en- 
velope, and  there  inside  was  her  poor  little  letter, 
returned  to  her  with  an  intimation  from  the  Post- 
master-General that,  having  slipped,  as  letters 
sometimes  do,  between  the  folds  of  a  newspaper, 
it  had  consequently  been  forwarded  to  a  remote 
place,  some  town  in  Russia  with  an  unpronounce- 
able name  ;  that  the  receiver  had  returned  it  to  the 
postal  authorities;  and  finafly,  Major  Vaughan's 
address  being  unknown,  it  had  reached  the  Re- 
turned-Letter  Office,  arid  was  herewith  enclosed  to 
the  sender.  Matter  to  this  effect,  expressed  in 
terse  official  language.  And  her  letter,  intended 
for  his  eyes  alone,  had  been  scanned  by  rude,  un- 
sympathizing  men,  and  ridiculed  by  vulgar  post- 
office  clerks  !  Poor  Clarice  had  a  very  hazy  idea 
of  the  working  of  that  important  branch  of  her 


Majesty's  service  in  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  and 
little  knew  of  what  very  small  interest  her  epistle 
would  be  to  any  one  but  herself  and  one  other. 

"Well,"  said  the  squire,  eyeing  her  curiously 
over  his  spectacles,  "  what  is  it?" 

"Nothing,  Maitland;  at  least  nothing  of  any 
importance — only  a  returned  letter." 

And  she  crushed  it  in  her  hand,  and  bent  over 
her  plate  to  hide  her  confusion.  Ah,  there  was 
hope  for  her  yet !  He  had  not  received  it ;  she 
always  knew  he  had  not.  Ethel  would  write  to 
him,  would  manage  it  all;  kind  Ethel,  who  always 
knew  how  best  to  act. 

"Returned  letter,  indeed!  I  should  like  to 
know  who  you  wrote  to  that — "  Then  stopping 
short,  as  his  eye  caught  a  paragraph  in  the  news- 
paper, he  said,  sharply,  "Ethel,  what  ship  did 
Vaughan  sail  by?" 

"The  Aurora,"  she  answered;  "why  do  you 
ask?" 

"My  God,"  he  cried,  "listen  to  this!"  And 
he  read  out  hastily,  all  unconscious  in  his  excite- 
ment of  the  gray,  stony  face  with  dilated  eyes,  and 
parted  ashen  lips,  that  stared  at  him  as  he  read : 
"  Our  readers  may  remember  that  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  underwriters,  Messrs.  Smythe,  All- 
wood  &  Co.,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  sailing-vessel 
Aurora,  which,  with  numerous  passengers  and  a 
valuable  cargo,  left  this  port  for  Philadelphia  on 
the  30th  of  April  last.  We  regret  to  state  that 
their  fears  have  met  with  the  fullest  confirmation, 
the  unfortunate  vessel  having  foundered  at  sea  on 
or  about  the  15th  of  May,  with  every  soul  on 
board"  (Liverpool  Mercury).  "  Poor  Vaughan  !" 
said  the  squire.  "I  am  as  grieved  as  if  he  had 
been  my  own  brother.  Why,  Ethel!  Clarice!" 
and  he  sprang  forward  in  time  to  catch  his  sister 
as  she  fell  heavily  from  her  chair  to  the  floor.  He 
turned  indignantly  to  his  wife:  "Ethel,  was  there 
anything  between  them?    Answer  me." 

"There  was,"  she  answered,  through  her  sobs. 

"Then,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  righteous, 
why  was  I  not  told?  Would  I  have  blurted  it  out 
in  that  unfeeling  manner,  had  I  even  an  inkling 
how  matters  stood  !  You've  killed  her,  Ethel  ; 
that's  what  you've  done  !" 

And  in  all  her  life  Ethel  had  never  seen  the 
squire  look  so  angry,  or  so  pitiful,  as  he  did  then. 
They  raised  the  poor  young  thing,  and  carried  her 
— she  was  a  light  burden — to  her  room;  she  soon 
recovered  from  the  swoon,  and  when  she  opened 
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her  eyes  the  squire  was  sitting  beside  her,  stroking 
her  hand. 

"  Is  it  true?"  she  asked,  faintly. 

I  don't  think  Mr.  Paget  had  shed  a  tear  for 
many  a  long  day:  he  was  of  a  very  undemon- 
strative disposition ;  but  now  the  big  drops  coursed ' 
down  his  ruddy  cheeks  and  trickled  on  to  his 
brown  hands,  as  he  answered : 

"Ay,  it's  true  enough,  poor  little  Clarry  t  A 
good  man  has  gone  to  his  rest.  I  was  a  big,  blun- 
dering fool !  But,  Clarry,  dear,  you  might  have 
told  me.  I  know  I've  been  rather  hard  on  you, 
little  one,  once  or  twice,  but  it  will  be  different 
now;  we  will  be  very  good  to  you,  my  j»oor  little 
sister." 

And  the  squire  bethought  himself  whether  he 
had  indeed  fulfilled  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by 
Clarice's  dead  mother  (she  was  only  his  half  sister). 
He  had  been  hard  with  her,  as  he  said,  and  she 
was  afraid  of  him;  he  sometimes  forgot  that  she 
was  little  more  than  a  child,  and  that  he  must  not 
expect  to  find  old  heads  on  young  shoulders.  He 
was  nearly  old  enough  to  be  her  father,  and  there 
been  little  sympathy  or  confidence  between  them; 
his  heart  smote  him,  for  he  felt  it  was  his  own  fault 
that  there  had  not  been  more.  Then  tears  came 
to  her  relief,  and  hand  in  hand  the  brother  and 
sister  sat,  weeping  for  the  good  man  and  true  who 
lay  taking  his  rest  beneath  the  waters  of  the  great 
Atlantic,  till  such  time  as  the  sea  should  give  up 
her  dead. 

Maurice  Vaughan  was  mourned  in  that  house  as 
never  man  was  mourned.  Even  the  very  servants, 
for  whom  he  had  always  a  kindly  word  and  pleas- 
ant smile,  grieved  for  him  ;  and  somehow  it  soon 
became  known  that  there  was  one  in  that  stately 
home  who  had  a  better  right  to  grieve  than  they. 
She  could  wear  no  outward  garb  of  woe,  poor 
little  Clarice ;  she  could  not  parade  her  grief  in 
the  depth  of  the  crape  on  her  skirt,  or  the  number 
of  bugles  on  her  bonnet,  which  I  believe  affords  a 
certain  species  of  consolation  to  some  bereaved 
ones;  but  a  desolating  blight  seemed  to  have  fallen 
on  her  young  life.  She  tried  to  take  up  her  cross 
bravely ;  but  it  was  a  sorry  load  for  such  young 
shoulders,  all  unaccustomed  as  they  were  to  any 
save  the  lightest  and  easiest  of  burdens. 

"If  he  had  only  heard,  if  he  had  only  known," 
she  said  to  her  sister,  "then  I  could  have  borne 
it ;  but—" 

And  then  the  words  of  the  song  so  lightly  sung, 


so  terribly  brought  home  to  her,  rang  hopelessly 
in  her  ears . 

"  I*  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above 
W  here  they  listen  tor  words  from  below  ?" 

Never  a  chink,  spite  of  what  Spiritualists  say; 
never  a  chink?  Never  an  opportunity  of  recalling 
the  cruel  words,  the  thoughtless  mocking  jest, 
when  once  the  ears  that  were  pained  by  them  are 
sealed  for  ever?  Never  a  chink,  though  we  would 
sometimes  give  half  our  lives  if  there  were? 

She  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room,  shivering, 
though  it  was  a  warm  summer  evening,  with  a 
shawl  wrapped  around  her  poor  shrunken  little 
figure  ;  the  book  she  had  been  listlessly  trying  to 
read  had  fallen  from  her  hand,  and  she  tat  looking 
vacantly  into  the  dusk,  thinking  wearily,  as  she 
often  did  now,  wishing  that  terrible  wish  which 
only  comes  to  us  in  our  extremity — and  God  help 
us  when  it  does  come  ! — that  she  might  die,  and 
be  at  rest. 

"  Only  nineteen,"  she  moaned,  "and  a  lifetime 
of  misery  to  be  lived  through.  Oh  God,  let  me 
die  !  Let  me  see  him  in  another  world,  and  tell 
him  that  I  loved  him." 

The  squire  and  Ethel  had  gone  to  a  fete  in  the 
neighborhood,  leaving  her,  as  she  had  prayed  to 
be  left,  alone — alone  with  her  sorrow.  Pres- 
ently she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  rattling  up 
the  avenue  ;  they  had  come  back,  then,  earlier 
than  they  had  intended,  and  she  must  go  and 
dress  for  dinner.  She  wrapped  her  shawl  closer 
around  her,  and  stooped  to  pick  up  the  fallen 
volume.  Why  was  she  always  so  cold,  when  others 
were  complaining  of  the  heat  ?  Was  it  that  her 
very  heart  was  frozen  within  her?  Was  she  dying? 
Ah,  no!  people  only  died  of  broken  hearts  in 
novels,  never  in  real  life.  She  would  live  to  be 
an  old,  old  woman,  an  old  maid  like  Miss  Everett 
of  the  Grange,  who,  they  said,  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  love ;  and  she  would  try  to  be  kind 
and  good  to  others,  especially  to  young  girls,  and 
would  warn  them  by  her  own  example,  as  Ethel 
had  tried  to  wam  her.  Ah,  but  warning  is  so  sel- 
dom successful !  When  folks  are  young  they  refuse 
to  learn  wisdom  save  by  their  own  experience ; 
and  then  sorrow  is  the  portion  of  the  old,  the 
faded,  the  broken-down,  not  the  inheritance  of  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  the  hopeful — or  so,  at  least, 
says  youth.  So  many  more  dinners  tn  lie  eaten, 
so  many  more  summers  to  be  lived  through,  per- 
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haps  thirty,  forty,  fifty — she  was  only  nineteen — 
before  she  could  earn  the  only  reward  she  looked 
for,  rest.  No  more  happiness  on  earth,  no  more — 
The  door  softly  opens ;  who  comes  out  of  the 
shadow?  Not  the  squire;  he  has  no  beard,  and, 
besides,  the  figure  is  too  tall.  Not  the  curate,  who 
is  expected  to  dinner.  Pshaw !  the  curate  is  a 
]>oor,  thin,  overworked  little  man,  who,  as  Artemus 
Ward  says,  "  would  have  to  borrow  an  overcoat  to 
make  a  shadow."  No  overcoat  required  here! 
Not  the  doctor.  Yes,  it  was  a  doctor,  the  physi- 
cian whose  specialty  it  was  to  cure  that  poor 
wounded  little  heart.  Not —  And  with  a  great 
cry  she  springs  forward,  and  is  folded  to  the  stran- 
ger's breast. 

'*  Maurice  !  my  Maurice  1  Thank  God,  the  sea 
has  given  up  her  dead  !" 

No  more  cold  !  no  more  need  of  the  shawl  here  ; 
fling  it  away ! 

There  are  some  scenes  with  which  not  even  a 
novelist  has  the  right  to  meddle  ;  there  arc  some 
meetings,  ay  and  some  partings,  so  sacred  that  they 
are  best  described  by  an  hiatus  ;  so  be  it  with  the 
present  one.  The  Aurora,  with  all  her  goodly 
freight  of  human  souls,  had  indeed  gone  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  wives  had  lost  their  hus- 
bands, mothers  their  sons,  other  girls  their  lovers, 
but  he  was  saved.  Saved  by  no  miracle,  by  no 
sj>erial  interposition  of  Providence  which  rescued 
him  alone  from  the  doomed  vessel,  leaving  others 
to  their  fate,  but  by  an  ordinary  coincidence 
enough.  Vaughan  had  secured  his  berth  in  the 
Aurora,  and  had  even  sent  some  of  his  heavy  bag- 
bage  on  board,  when  by  a  fortunate  chance  he  met 
an  old  college  chum,  who  was  meditating  a  cruise 
in  his  yacht,  the  Mistletoe.  He  pressed  Vaughan 
to  accompany  him,  and  Maurice  little  caring 
where  he  went,  provided  it  were  out  of  England, 
readily  agreed.  He  waited  in  London  until  the 
three  days  before  mentioned  had  expired,  and  then, 
finding  no  letter,  to  bid  him  stay,  packed  up  his 
things  and  set  off  with  his  friend.  They  had  made 
along  trip,  and  part  of  the  time  Vaughan  had  been 
dangerously  ill  from  the  effects  of  a  ducking  he 
had  had  in  rescuing  one  of  his  companions  from 
drowning.    Until  his  arrival  in  London  the  day 


before  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  loss  of  the  Au- 
rora, their  English  papers  having,  many  of  them, 
failed  to  reach  them.  Fortunately,  after  the  vessel 
sailed,  he  had  written  to  his  American  friends  by 
the  mail  steamer,  telling  them  of  the  change  in 
his  plans  ;  so  their  minds  were  at  rest  about  him. 
But  he  was  greatly  concerned  to  find  that,  owing 
to  neglect  in  not  striking  off  his  name  from  the 
list  of  passengers,  all  his  English  acquaintances  be- 
lieved he  had  gone  down  with  the  ill-fated  ship ; 
he  therefore  took  an  early  opportunity  of  running 
down  to  Harley  Park  to  apprise  his  old  friends  (Mr. 
Paget's  father  had  been  his  guardian  )  of  his  safety. 

I  don't  know  whether  Clarice  ever  confessed  to 
him  how  great  her  repentance  had  been,  how 
sorely  she  had  mourned  for  him  (some  young 
ladies  are  reticent  in  the  expression  of  their  real 
sentiments  towards  their  lovers,  or  are  afraid  of 
making  themselves  too  cheap;  which  is  it?),  but 
I  think  she  must  have  told  him  a  good  deal ;  for 
not  very  long  afterwards,  when  Major  and  Mrs. 
Vaughan  were  walking  home  from  church  one 
Sunday  morning,  with  old  Miss  Everett  stalking 
stifly  on  in  front  of  them,  in  a  poke  bonnet  and  a 
dress  innocent  of  crinoline,  the  Major  turned  to 
his  pretty  little  wife  with  a  mischievous  smile,  and 
said,  with  a  comical  grimace  at  the  ungainly 
figure  before  them: 

"  Clarice,  did  you  really  ever  expect  to  rival 
that?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  loving  smile,  and 
said  softly: 

"Don't  laugh  at  her,  poor  old  thing  !  She  has 
suffered  all  her  life." 

And  as  Maurice  looked  at  the  trusting  little 
figure  by  his  side,  he  mentally  resolved  that  so  far 
as  with  him  lay  sorrow  should  dim  those  sweet 
bright  eyes  no  more. 

Among  the  few  old  childish  treasures  which 
Clarice  Vaughan  took  with  her  across  the  ocean 
to  her  husband's  home  was  a  song  with  a  faded 
rose  between  the  leaves,  and  the  trace  of  tears  on 
its  pages  ;  a  song  which  perhaps,  some  day  in  the 
years  to  come,  she  will  show  to  another  fair  young 
girl  with  her  hair  and  eyes,  when  she  tells  her  the 
story  of  how  "  the  sea  gave  up  her  dead." 
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The  Black  Hills  lie  in  Wyoming  and  Dacotah, 
between  the  43d  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
the  103d  and  105th  j>arallels  of  longitude,  and 
occupy  an  area  of  atxnit  one  hundred  miles  in 
length,  northerly  and  southerly,  and  about  sixty 
miles  in  breadth.  Their  base  is  about  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  the  highest  peaks  do  not  exceed 
seven  thousand  feet.  The  eastern  boundary  line 
of  Wyoming,  104th  parallel  of  longitude,  runs 
about  midway  through  the  hills.  The  whole  range 
of  the  hills  lies  in  the  forks  of  the  Big  Cheyenne 
River,  which  is  the  most  important  stream  in  that 
region,  and  which  pours  itself  into  the  Missouri, 
some  sixty  miles  above  Fort  Pierre. 

From  either  Fort  Sully  or  Fort  Pierre,  in  a  due 
west  direction  to  the  Wyoming  line,  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  hills  nearly,  is  a  distance 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  on  an  air-line. 
Formerly  there  was  a  road  from  Fort  Pierre  to 
Fort  Laramie,  over  which  military  and  traders' 
stores  were  freighted,  and  the  distance  fixed  at 
three  hundred  and  twenty- five  miles.  The  road 
necessarily  passed  over  the  bad  lands  for  considera- 
ble of  the  distance.  Any  route  followed  from  the 
Upper  Missouri  will  encounter  them.  In  the  sum- 
mer the  heat  is  intense  in  the  country  between  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  the  Black  Hills,  the  grass  is 
not  good  for  stock,  and  the  water  is  strongly 
alkaline.  Lieutenant  G.  K.  Warren  and  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  W.  F.  Raynolds,  of  the  Topo- 
graphical Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
have  successively  explored  the  region,  the  former 
in  1855-56  and  again  in  1857-58  and  the  latter 
in  1859-60. 

The  Black  Hills  take  their  name  from  the  dark 
green  appearance  that  the  magnificent  forests  of 
pine,  that  cover  their  sides  and  top  give  to  them. 
"  I  think  it  safe  to  say,"  says  Dr.  Hayden  of  Gene- 
ral Raynolds'scx|xrdition,  in  his  geological  report, 
"  that  at  least  one-third  of  this  area  or  about  two 
thousand  square  miles,  is  covered  with  excellent 
pine  timber,  or  one  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres.  Now,  the  next  question 
arises,  how  is  this  timber  to  be  made  available  ?  At 
least  four  to  six  months  in  the  year  these  streams 
(Belle  Fourchc  and  South  Fork  of  Cheyenne)  are 
quite  high.'  The  logscould  be  cut  and  transported 


to  the  sides  of  the  streams  during  the  dry  season, 
and  when  the  streams  are  high,  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  they  could  be  taken  down  into  the  Mis- 
souri River  with  a  good  degree  of  safety  and  ease. 

"The  Black  Hills,  which  apixrar  in  the  distance, 
and  derive  their  name  from  their  dark  and  gloomy 
appearance,  contain  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of 
the  finest  timber,  mostly  pine,  which  wdl  doubt- 
less remain  undisturbed  for  many  years  to  come." 

The  fertility  of  the  soil  in  the  Black  Hills  was 
noticed  by  Lieutenant  Warren,  in  1858.  Speaking 
of  the  valleys  in  that  region,  he  says  in  his  report 
of  that  year:  "In  these  mountain  formations 
which  border  the  great  plains  on  the  west  are  to  be 
found  beautiful  flowing  streams,  and  small,  rich 
valleys  covered  over  with  fine  grass  for  hay,  and 
susceptible  of  cultivation  by  means  of  irrigation. 
Fine  timber  for  fuel  and  lumber,  limestone,  and 
good  stone  for  building  purposess  arc  here  abun- 
dant." 

In  the  same  report,  further  on,  he  says :  "  The 
country  furnishes  the  means  of  raising  sufficient 
quantities  of  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  beautiful,  healthy,  and  de- 
sirable locations  for  their  homes.  The  remarkable 
freedom  here  from  sickness  is  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  the  region,  and  will,  in  this  respect,  go 
far  to  recompense  the  settler  from  the  Mississippi 
valley  for  his  loss  in  the  smaller  amount  of  pro- 
ducts that  can  be  taken  from  the  soil.  The  great 
want  of  suitable  building  material,  which  now  so 
seriously  retards  the  growth  of  the  West,  wil1  not 
be  felt  here." 

The  route  from  Cheyenne  northward  is  the 
safest,  speediest,  cheapest,  and  best  to  reach  the 
Black  Hills.  Cheyenne  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
two  competing  railroads  from  the  East — the  Union 
Pacific  and  Kansas  Pacific.  It  will  be  two  days' 
railroad  travel  to  Cheyenne  from  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis. 

From  Cheyenne  there  are  two  routes  to  the 
Hills.  The  one  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie,  Raw 
Hide  Buttes,  Old  Woman's  Fork,  and  Beaver 
Creek,  is  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  miles.  This 
route  passes  through  a  settled  country  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  or  so.  There  is  now  a  stage  line  on  it 
that  carries  the  United  States  mail  to  and  from  the 
fort,  and  also  passengers  at  ten  dollars  apiece. 
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The  other  route  is  byway  of  Reel's  ranch,  down 
Horse  Creek  to  near  its  mouth,  crossing  the  North 
Platte  River  at  Nick  Janise's  ranch,  about  thirty 
miles  cast  of  Fort  Laramie,  and  thence  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  over  a  good  road,  to  Red  Cloud 
Agency.  This  route  is  also  traveled  by  a  stage 
line,  which  carries  the  mail  and  passengers  from 
Cheyenne  to  Red  Cloud  and  Sj>otted  Tail  Agencies. 
The  fare  to  Red  Cloud  is  but  a  trifle,  and  the 
distance  from  there  to  the  Black  Hills  is  about  fifty 
miles. 

General  W.  F.  Raynolds,  who  made  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  this  region  in  1859-60,  says: 
"  The  whole  region  of  the  Black  Hills  is  unques- 
tionably destined,  at  no  distant  date,  to  aflbrd 
homes  for  a  thriving  population.  The  mountains 
will  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  of  pine  lumber  for 
ordinary  uses  ;  and  although  timber  is  very  scarce 
in  the  region  as  a  whole  (from  fort  Pierre  to  the 
Powder  River),  yet  the  Black  Hills  will  fully 
supply  this  great  deficiency  in  the  districts  imme- 
diately adjoining."  His  route  from  the  Missouri 
River  led  him  to  the  Forks  of  the  Big  Cheyenne, 
and  then  he  skirted  the  northeast  and  north  side 
of  the  Hills.  He  describes  them  in  his  journal  as 
a  succession  of  mountain  ranges,  with  beautiful 
valleys  between,  the  soil  of  which  is  rich  and  fer- 
tile, and  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  grass. 
Groves  of  ash,  oak,  elm,  and  other  varieties  of 
timber  are  mentioned  as  being  met  with,  fringing 
the  clear,  beautiful  streams  of  water,  running  down 
from  the  hills  into  the  Belle  Fourche. 

The  existence  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  and 
in  the  Big  Horn  country  has  long  been  known 
to  hunters  and  trappers.  In  1858  Lieutenant 
Warren  wrote:  "  Gold  has  been  found  in  places 
in  valuable  quantities,  and,  without  doubt,  the 
more  common  and  useful  minerals  will  be  discov- 
ered when  more  minute  examinations  are  made." 
And  in  1859  a  writer  in  Crofut's  Western  World, 
said:  "While  I  was  encamped  near  where  the 
town  of  Greeley  is  now  situated,  in  Colorado,  I 
heard  of  the  wonderful  El  Doradoes  in  the  Black 
Hills,  my  informant  being  a  French  half-breed 
Indian  named  Jim  Bcckwith,  who  had  then  been 
chief  of  the  Crow  Indians  for  over  twenty  years. 
Jim's  Indians  ranged  throughout  the  western  part 
of  what  is  now  Wyoming,  and  the  eastern  portions 
of  Montana  Territories.  The  Sioux  Indians  then, 
as  now,  claimed  the  Black  Hill  country  as  their 
exclusive  hunting  ground,  but  Bcckwith  says, 


"We  often  took  a  run  down  there  to  hunt,  and 
many  times  had  to  fight  the  Sioux,  who  always 
outnumbered  us,  yet  we  generally  brought  back 
gold,  robes,  and  seal ps.'  In  1861  several  Indians 
visited  Fort  I*aramic  and  exhibited  to  the  wonder- 
ing garrison  many  nuggets  of  fine  gold,  besides  a 
considerable  quantity  of  dust  gold.  These  Indians 
did  not  seem  to  realize  its  value,  but  positively 
refused  to  tell  where  they  found  the  gold,  or  to 
direct  any  white  man  to  the  locality.  In  1864-05 
the  Indians  brought  large  quantities  of  gold  to 
Laramie,  where  they  purchased  from  the  suttler, 
Mr.  Bullock,  such  supplies  as  they  needed,  which 
amounted  in  the  aggregate,  during  the  year  1864, 
to  nearly  522,000.  During  the  year  1866  the 
Crow  Indians  showed  the  officers  and  men  at  that 
post  some  very  large  nuggets  of  gold,  and  a  great 
amount  of  dust  gold,  which  they  claimed  to  have 
gathered  in  the  Black  Hills,  but  they  would  not 
name  the  particular  locality.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Black  Hills  arc  over  five  hundred 
miles  in  length  and  two  hundred  miles  in  width, 
composed  of  innumerable  buttes,  valleys,  plains, 
and  cafions,  the  information  that  it  was  found  in 
the  Black  Hills  would  afford  those  who  wanted 
to  hunt  for  gold  about  as  good  a  guide  to  the 
locality  as  though  they  had  been  told  it  was  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains." 

Owing  to  numerous  reports  of  rich  placer  gold 
discoveries  having  been  made  by  a  party  of  "  old 
prospectors"  who  had  visited  the  Big  Horn  country 
at  different  times  previous  to  1S70,  an  expedition 
was  organized  at  Cheyenne,  in  Wyoming,  in  the 
spring  of  that  year,  thoroughly  to  explore  the 
country  lying  to  the  northward  of  that  city  and 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  This  expedition  was 
known  as  the  "  Big  Horn  Gold-Searching  Expedi- 
tion," and  at  one  time  numbered  nearly  five  hun- 
dred men.  Their  object  was  to  explore  every  nook 
and  corner  of  the  Black  Hill,  Yellowstone,  and  the 
Big  Horn  country. 

When  this  expedition  was  fully  armed  and  pre- 
pared for  all  emergencies,  and  was  nearly  ready 
to  start,  the  Government  declared  it  illegal,  and 
issued  a  warning  to  all  "  good  citizens"  not  to 
engage  in  it.  The  reason  assigned  was,  that  the 
country  to  be  traversed  belonged  to  Red  Cloud 
and  his  band  of  Sioux  Indians,  by  treaty  of  1866. 
Disregarding  the  warning,  about  one  hundred 
started,  but  were  followed  by  General  Augur's 
troops,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty,  to  the  north- 
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ward,  and  were  compelled  to  return,  and  were  dis- 
banded at  South  Pass  City,  in  the  Sweet  Water 
country. 

The  action  of  the  government  in  thus  suppress- 
ing a  daring  enterprise  was  entirely  justifiable. 
The  Indians  do  not  hold  the  coveted  grounds  by 
mere  sufTrance.  A  treaty  with  the  Sioux  expressly 
stipulated  that  the  territory  now  known  as  the 
Black  Hills  country,  in  consideration  of  important 
concessions  made  by  the  Indians,  should  be  held 
and  conceded  as  unceded  Indian  territory,  and 
that  no  persons  should  be  permitted  to  occupy 
any  portion  of  it,  or  even  to  pass  through  it,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Indians  first  obtained.  It 
was  also  provided  that  no  treaty  for  the  cession  of 
any  portion  of  this  reservation  should  be  held  of 
any  validity  or  force  unless  signed  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying 
or  interested  in  it.  There  were  other  articles  in 
the  treaty  intended  to  give  the  Indians  an  undis- 
puted title  to  the  occupancy  of  this  country. 

Last  year,  General  Custer  thoroughly  penetrated 
the  region  of  the  Black  Hills  and  found  indica- 
tions of  gold. 

Lieutenant  Sheridan  wrote,  March  25th,  a  long 
and  interesting  letter  to  General  Sherman,  from 
which  we  give  some  excerpts: 

"My  first  knowledge  of  the  Black  Hills  was  de- 
rived from  an  interview  with  the  late  Father  Des- 
met,  a  noted  Catholic  missionary,  whom  I  met  many 
years  ago  on  the  Columbia  River,  in  Oregon,  from 
whom  I  heard  an  Indian  romance  of  a  mountain 
of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills,  and  his  explanation  of 
that  extraordinary  and  delusive  story  of  the  In- 
dians, frontiersmen,  and  explorers  of  the  Black 
Hills  country,  is  much  more  extensive  than  that 
particular  locality  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  by  the  recent  explorations  of  General  Cus- 
ter, and  gets  its  name  from  the  black,  scrubby 
character  of  the  timber  which  grows  on  the  sides 
and  tops  of  the  mountains  and  hills.  It  comprises 
the  country  bounded  on  the  east  by  longitude  102 
degrees,  on  the  south  by  the  Sweet  Water  and 
I_i ramie  Rivers,  on  the  west  by  the  Big  Horn  and 
Wind  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Yellow  Stone 
River.  This  is  really  the  country  of  the  Black 
Hills,  but  embraced  in  it  are  several  localities 
railed  Black  Hills;  for  instance,  Black  Hills  of 
Laramie,  Black  Hills  of  Powder  River,  and  Black 
Hills  of  Cheyenne  River,  the  latter  being  the  lo- 
cality in  which  General  Custer  made  his  recon- 


noissance  last  summer,  and  about  which  there  is  so 
much  speculation  at  the  present  time,  and  within 
the  bounds  of  which,  it  is  supposed  by  a  large 
number  of  people,  is  to  be  found  Father  Desmet's 
mountain  of  gold.  Father  Desmet's  story  was, 
that  while  living  with  the  Sioux  Indians  he  was 
shown  by  them  nuggets  of  gold,  which,  they  in- 
formed him,  had  been  obtained  at  different  points 
in  the  Black  Hills,  supposed  to  be  from  the  beds 
of  the  Big  Horn,  Rosebud,  and  Powder  Rivers, 
and  from  branches  of  the  Tongue  River,  and  on 
his  representing  that  such  yellow  metal  was  of 
great  value,  they  told  him  that  they  knew  where  a 
mountain  of  it  was  to  be  found.  Subsequent  in- 
vestigation, however,  proved  that  the  Indian 
mountain  of  gold  was  nothing  more  than  a  forma- 
tion of  yellow  mica,  such  as  may  be  found  in  a 
number  of  places  in  the  above-described  country. 

"  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  Black  Hills 
country  was  embraced  in  my  military  commission, 
and  two  years  ago  it  became  apparent  to  me  that 
a  military  post  in  the  Black  Hills  of  the  Cheyenne 
would  soon  become  necessary  for  the  proper  pro- 
tection of  the  settlements  in  Nebraska  from  the 
raids  of  Sioux  warriors,  who  always,  before  they 
commenced  depredating  on  the  frontier,  secured  a 
safe  place  for  their  families  and  villages,  in  the  lo- 
cality mentioned.  Believing  that  these  Indians 
would  never  make  war  on  our  settlement  as  long  as 
we  could  threaten  their  families  and  villages  in  this 
remote  locality,  abounding  in  game  and  all  that 
goes  to  make  Indian  life  comfortable,  and  with 
this  purely  military  object  in  view,  an  order  was 
given  for  General  Custer's  rcconnoissance. 

"  The  discovery  of  particles  of  gold  by  alluvial 
washing  near  Harney's  Peak,  on  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Black  Hills  of  Cheyenne,  followed  and 
brought  to  the  surface  Father  Desmet's  story  for 
the  third  time.  The  Black  Hills  of  Cheyenne  de- 
scribed by  General  Custer  are  situated  between 
the  north  and  south  forks  of  that  river,  one  of 
which  is  known  as  Belle  Fourche,  the  other  as  the 
South  Fork ;  and  although  I  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence in  the  statements  of  General  Custer  and 
General  Forsythc,  of  my  staff,  that  gold  was  found 
near  Harney's  Peak,  I  may  safely  say  there  has  not 
been  any  fair  test  yet  made  to  determine  its  exist- 
ence in  large  quantities. 

"The  geological  specimens  brought  back  by 
the  Custer  expedition  arc  not  favorable  indications 
of  the  existence  of  gold  in  great  quantities.  Still 
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it  may  be  there.  But  as  the  treaty  of  1869,  duly 
ratified,  virtually  deeds  this  portion  of  the  Black 
Hills  to  the  Sioux  Indians,  there  is  no  alter- 
native but  to  keep  out  trespassers.  But  to  go 
back  to  Father  Desmet's  information,  there  is 
not  much  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment that  gold  exists  in  the  Black  Hills,  but 
much  further  west  than  the  Black  Hills  of  the 
Cheyenne.  I  have  seen  nuggets  from  the  Big 
Horn  and  Tongue  Rivers,  and  many  specimens 
from  near  Fort  Strambough,  in  the  upper  Wind 
River  country,  where  the  mining  has  failed  for 
want  of  water  for  alluvial  washing,  and  from  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians ;  and  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe — in  fact,  it  is  quite  certain — that  gold 
exists  in  the  Owl  Creek  Mountains,  on  the  Lower 
Wind  River  and  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Pow- 
der River  and  the  Rosebud,  all  the  localities 
being,  under  the  general  meaning,  in  the  Black 
Hills,  and  outside  of  the  Sherman,  Augur,  and 
Terry  treaty  of  1869,  except  so  far  as  the  privilege 
to  hunt  game.  It  has  been  my  intention  to  com- 
municate] much  information  this  coming  summer 
to  th'e  Government  on  the  above-described  country ; 
and  as  the  Indians  have  no  absolute  right  to  the 
soil,  there  may  be  but  littledifficulty  in  extinguish- 
ing their  hunting  privileges." 

The  Lieutenant-General  then  details  his  plans 
for  farther  and  more  exact  explorations,  and  adds: 
"  I  may  also  say,  from  my  own  knowledge,  that 
the  valleys  of  the  Big  and  Little  Popoogie,  Little 
Wind  River,  and  Main  Wind  River,  can  scarcely 
be  excelled  in  beauty  and  fertility,  while  the  stu- 
dent of  nature  will  find  there  the  most  extraordi- 
nary upheavals  of  the  earth's  crust  probably  to  be 
found  on  this  continent.  I  am  of  opinion  that 
this  country  is  gold-bearing,  but  of  its  abundance 
there  can  only  be  conjecture." 

Some  miners  taken  out  by  the  troops  from  the 
Union  Stockade,  Custer's  Gulch,  at  the  Black 
Hills,  reported  at  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  April  23, 
of  this  year.  They  brought  back  with  them  suffi- 
cient placer  gold-  and  silver-bearing  quartz  to  de- 
monstrate that  under  more  favorable  auspices 
mining  can  be  made  profitable.  They  fully  cor- 
roborated previous  reports  as  to  the  superior 
quality  and  size  of  the  pine  timber,  and  said  that 


there  are  many  valleys  where  oak  and  other  varie- 
ties of  timber  are  abundant. 

As  our  readers  have  learned  from  the  newspapers, 
the  Government  is  seeking  honorably  to  purchase 
the  Black  Hills  tract  from  the  Indians.  It  is  nu 
possible  to  speak  definitely  as  yet  as  to  when  these 
efforts  shall  l>e  crowned  with  success,  but  it  can  he 
but  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  a  party  of 
gentlemen,  constituting  a  scientific  expedition, 
have  been  sent  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Black  Hills,  attended  by  General  Custer. 
They  consist  of  Walter  P.  Jenny,  Geologist  in 
Charge,  formerly  Geologist  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
Railroad  ;  Surveyor  W.  Newton,  Assistant  Geolo- 
gist of  these  Surveys,  and  Captain  P.  Tuttle, 
Astronomer  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory ;  J.  P. 
McGillycuddy,  topographer  of  the  Western  boun- 
dary, and  Dr.  Cleveland  Newberry,  naturalist. 

Public  interest  now  chiefly  centres  in  this  expe- 
dition under  General  Custer,  and  definite  advices 
from  it  will  be  anxiously  awaited  by  thousand-, 
not  only  of  adventurers,  but  of  staid  stay-at-home 
people. 

The  time  required  to  make  the  ol>servations  will 
be  three  months  or  more.  The  scientific  observers 
accompanying  the  party  will  be  under  the  eom- 
maud  of  General  Custer,  who  will  receive  the 
reports  from  the  geologists  and  others,  and  incor- 
corporate  them  as  part  of  his  general  report. 
The  main  object  is  to  gain  information  and  trust- 
worthy knowledge  on  which  Congress  may  act  at 
its  session  next  winter  on  the  matter  of  continuing 
or  discontinuing  the  treaty  by  which  the  lands  are 
reserved.  General  Custer  will  prepare  his  report 
at  once  upon  his  return,  and  have  it  ready  before 
the  meeting  of  Congress.  General  Custer  is  also 
to  determine  the  nearest  point,  on  railway  or  river, 
from  which  a  road  could  be  most  expeditiously 
opened  to  the  Black  Hills  in  case  they  were  thrown 
open  to  settlement  by  the  whites. 

Another  point  to  be  determined  during  the 
present  season  is  the  navigability  of  the  Yellow 
Stone,  exactly  how  far  it  may  be  successfully  navi- 
gated  by  boats  of  various  draught,  and  what  kinds 
of  obstructions  are  to  be  met  with.  A  steamboat 
is  now  fitting  up  at  Fort  Lincoln  to  go  up  the 
river. 
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Captain  Charles  Francis  Hall. 

(From  a  Photograph.) 


On  the  17th  of  November  last  Mr.  Disraeli,  the 
English  Prime  Minister,  informed  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson,  who  had  addressed  him  in  behalf  of  several 
learned  societies,  that  her  Majesty's  Government, 
having  carefully  weighed  the  scientific  reasons  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  another  Arctic  Expedition,  and 
having  regard  to  the  "importance  of  encouraging 
that  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise  which  has  ever 
distinguished  the  English  people,"  had  resolved 
to  authorize  an  expedition,  "  under  the  conduct 
of  Government." 


A  week  after  this  letter  was  written,  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty  wrote  to  Admirals  Richards, 
McClintock,  and  Sherard  Osborn,  forming  them 
into  a  committee  of  *•  experienced  officers  who 
have  served  in  the  Polar  regions,"  and  requesting 
their  advice  upon  the  scope,  organization,  and  all 
the  details  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

Captain  G.  S.  Narcs,  an  Arctic  voyager  and  a 
notoriously  first-rate  officer,  then  in  command  of  the 
surveying  party  in  the  Challenger,  was  recalled  from 
Hong  Kong  to  take  command  of  the  expedition. 
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By  the  4th  of  February,  the  Arctic  Committee 
had  done  their  duty  of  advice  and  preparation, 
had  bought  one  ship,  and  selected  another  as 
specially  suitable,  and  had  gone  fully  into  all  the 
matters  referred  to  them.  The  route,  by  Smith's 
Sound,  had  been  resolved  upon ;  provisions,  cloth- 
ing, stores,  sledges,  tents,  ice-boats,  and  all  the 
hundred  and  one  things  of  a  special  kind,  besides 
the  usual  navy  provisions,  had  been  ordered  ;  and 
the  Discovery,  578  tons,  and  Alert,  751  tons,  were 
not  only  in  dock,  but  crowded  with  busy  and 
skillful  workmen. 

Captain  Nares  has  nine  officers  and  fifty- two 
non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's steamship  Alert,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Stephenson,  with  fifty-eight  officers  and  seamen, 
in  her  Majesty's  steamship  Discovery.  They  are 
to  sail  direct  to  Disco,  in  Greenland,  to  touch 
there  and  at  other  Danish  settlements  for  dogs  and 
Esquimaux  drivers  for  the  sledges,  and  then  to 
push  as  quickly  as  possible  up  Smith's  Sound  in 
prosecution  of  their  enterprise. 

Cairns,  with  provisions  and  records,  are  to  be 
erected  at  intervals  of  sixty  miles,  with  the  view 
to  relieve  the  explorers  should  they  have,  later,  to 
abandon  their  ships  and  to  retreat  overland ;  and 
also  for  the  assistance  of  any  relief  expedition 
which  may  be  sent  out  should  the  present  expedi- 
tion not  have  returned  to  England  by  November, 
1877. 

An  important  question  suggests  itself  to  every 
thoughtful  friend  of  the  expedition— How  are  the 
shii>s  and  men  fitted  for  the  work  they  are  engaged 
to  perform  ? 

As  to  the  officers  and  men,  they  are  the  best 
that  could  be  found  out  of  applicants  numerous 
enough  to  man  the  ships  thrice  over.  All  have 
been  subjected  to  the  strictest  medical  scrutiny, 
and  all  are  volunteers.  The  height  of  the  men 
was  limited  to  between  five  feet  six  inches  and 
five  feet  nine  inches,  and  their  age  to  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty-one. 

Their  personal  equipment  is  complete  in  every- 
thing that  foresight  and  experience  could  suggest 
or  money  purchase.  Provisions  specially  prepared 
under  Government  suj)ervision  preclude  all  doubt 
as  to  their  quality  and  goodness.  Clothing  pre- 
pared from  patterns  and  materials  which  the  expe- 
rience of  former  expeditions  showed  to  be  best,  is 
guarantee  for  safeguard  against  climate ;  and  the 
fittings  of  the  ships,  the  construction  of  sledges, 


and  the  preparation  under  the  critical  eye  of  Sir 
Leopold  McClintock,  the  finder  of  Franklin's 
relics,  for  those  traveling  parties  which  will  have 
to  do  the  lion's  share  in  actual  exploration,  is  tes- 
timony enough  that  all  has  been  done  that  should 
have  been  done. 

Parliament  voted  readily  the  money  required; 
the  Admiralty  threw  all  its  strength  into  the  or- 
ganization of  the  expedition  ;  and  naval  men  and 
dockyard  men  vied  with  one  another  in  making 
the  equipment  as  thorough  and  as  perfect  as  the 
most  experienced  explorers  could  desire. 

The  ships  themselves  have  been  strengthened 
outwardly  and  inwardly,  and  their  bows  sheathed, 
to  resist  ice.  Each  has  five  water-tight  bulkheads, 
with  engines  to  pump  out  any  water  which  may 
find  its  way  below.  Planking  and  duffle  (a  sort 
of  flannel  felt)  have  been  freely  used  to  keep  out 
cold  from  the  messes.  Masts,  gear,  and  rigging 
have  been  made  as  simple  and  manageable  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  great  strength,  and  precau- 
tions have  been  taken  to  secure  that  the  gear  and 
fittings  of  the  two  vessels  shall  be  interchangeable. 

The  sledges  have  been  made  of  American  elm, 
the  runners  shod  with  steel.  "The  cross-bars  are 
lashed  to  the  bearers  with  strips  of  hide,  while,  to 
keep  the  contents  from  falling  between  them,  lines 
are  close-hitched  around  each  cross-bar,  and  hav- 
ing been  stretched  taut,  a  width  of  stout  canvas  is 
laced  over  them,  and  on  this  rests  the  sledge- 
trough  or  load.  When  laden,  the  total  weight  of 
the  sledge  will  be  about  one  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  pounds,  and  will  be  in  charge 
of  an  officer  and  seven  men." 

This  expedition,  as  before  noted,  is  to  go  byway 
of  Smith's  Sound,  which  may  be  called  the  Ameri- 
can route. 

We  shall  be  pardoned,  in  this  connection,  for  a 
few  brief  notes  of  the  last  American  expedition— 
that  of  the  Polaris  under  Captain  Charles  Francis 
Hall.1 

Of  the  many  brave,  adventurous  men  who  have 
entered  upon  the  work  of  exploring  the  Frigid 
Zone,  scarcely  one,  except  it  be  Sir  John  Franklin, 
can  be  classed  with  Captain  Hall.  During  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  his  mind  was 
devoted  to  laying  our  plans  and  devising  means  to 

1  In  this  paper,  we  shall  borrow  ireely  from  "  The  Wonders 
of  the  Arctic  World,"  publi&hed  by  John  E.  Potter  &  Co, 
Philadelphia. 
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discover  the  secrets  of  the  Arctic  World.  No  man, 
with  the  single  exception  suggested,  has  ever  so 
entirely  consecrated  himself  to  this  work. 

In  his  prime,  Captain  Hall  was  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  possessing  a  massive,  rugged  and  vig- 
orous frame  which  seemed  fitted  to  endure  expo- 


sure and  fatigue.  His  physii/ue  was  just  what  we 
should  imagine  that  of  a  man  of  his  indomitable 
courage  and  indefatigable  energy.  He  had  a 
firmly-set,  expressive  mouth,  enveloped  by  a  thick 
brown  beard  and  mustache  ;  a  clear,  penetrating, 
dark-blue  eye,  with  heavy  overhanging  brows. 
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He  had  the  appearance  of  a  man  who  could  not 
be  swerved  from  a  path  he  had  once  chosen. 

He  was  a  native  of  Vermont ;  his  parents  had 
left  there  when  he  was  still  very  young,  and  he 
lived  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years  in  Cincinnati. 
He  evinced  a  fondness  for  books  of  travel  and 
adventure  in  early  boyhood.  Having  been  put  to 
the  trade  of  engraving,  he  devoted  his  spare 
change  to  procuring,  and  his  spare  moments  to 
reading,  works  of  this  class.  He  early  became  an 
ardent  sharer  in  the  interest  in  the  then  uncertain 
fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  in  1S50  began  to 
look  forward  to  taking  an  active  part  in  the  search 
for  him  and  his  party,  or  at  least  fur  some  certain 
information  concerning  them.  But  he  did  not 
succeed  in  putting  his  plans  in  course  of  execution 
until  i860,  when  he  went  forth  upon  the  most  re- 
markable expedition  on  record,  comprising  two 
men — himself  and  an  Esquimau  or  Innuit.  The 
intrepid  explorer  arrived  August  8th,  in  a  bay  in 
latitude  630  20',  called  by  the  natives  Ookoolcar, 
but  by  Hall  named  Cornelius  Grinncll  Bay.  Here 
Hall  took  up  his  quarters  for  a  time,  and  set  him- 
self to  learn  the  language  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  Innuits,  as  they  call 
themselves,  a  term  which  simply  signifies  "  men." 
And  here  he  remained  until  1S62,  when  he  re- 
turned home.  Though  he  accomplished  but  little 
in  the  way  of  actual  discoveries,  the  expedition 
was  most  profitable  in  laying  the  foundation  for 
his  subsequent  operations;  he  learned  the  language, 
and  became  practically  acquainted  with  the  mode 
of  life  of  the  natives,  and  acquired  much  other 
information  which  he  made  valuable  in  his  later 
labors  in  the  same  field.  Besides  he  won  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  people,  two  of  whom, 
Ebeeing  and  his  wife  Yukilitoo  (or  Joe  and  Han- 
nah as  they  were  named  when  baptized  into  the 
Christian  Communion),  evinced  their  attachment 
by  accompanying  him  home,  bringing  with  them 
their  infant  daughter,  a  year  old,  named  Vukeliteka, 
"  Butterfly/'  but  the  little  one  died  a  few  months 
after  their  arrival,  and  lies  buried  in  the  grave- 
yard at  Groton,  Connecticut. 

Hall  at  once  set  about  planning  a  second  expe- 
dition. He  spent  two  years  in  actively  perfecting 
his  plans,  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1864,  he  again 
set  sail  in  the  whaler  Monticello,  accompanied 
only  by  his  Innuit  friends,  Ebeeing  and  Yukilitoo. 

This  second  exj^dition  the  captain  had  in- 
tended to  complete  within  at  most  three  years, 
but  it  consumed  more  than  five,  and  he  did  not 


reach  his  native  shores  again  until  late  in  1869, 
when  he  was  welcomed  home  with  the  warmest 
plaudits.  The  results  of  this  expedition  were  im- 
portant and  so  valuable  that  we  could  wish  we 
had  the  space  to  give  details,  but  must  be  content 
to  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  we  have  spoken 
of  earlier  in  this  paper  [see  footnote  on  page  622]. 

On  Captain  Hall's  return  from  his  second  ex- 
pedition, the  interest  in  Arctic  explorations  be- 
came intense  throughout  this  country,  and  Con- 
gress, echoing  the  prevalent  sentiment,  determined 
to  fit  out  and  send  a  well-appointed  expedition, 
'under  the  command  of  Hall,  and  appropriated  a 
considerable  sum  for  the  purpose.  Without  en- 
tering into  details,  it  must  suffice  here  to  say,  the 
steamer  Polaris  was  selected,  thoroughly  equipped, 
completely  provisioned,  manned  with  a  fine  crew, 
and  a  full  corps  of  efficient  officers  appointed. 
The  vessel  was  probably  the  finest  and  the  best 
calculated  for  the  enterprise  that  has  ever  gone 
into  the  Arctic  regions;  but  one  fault  has  been 
found  with  her,  and  that  was  a  deficiency  in 
steam-power.  And  everything  was  done  that  her 
commander's  vast  exjKrricnce  could  suggest  to 
make  her  outfit,  supplies  and  crew  just  what  their 
mission  demanded.  The  captain's  own  estimate 
of  the  prospects  of  this  voyage  was  high,  but 
scarcely  higher  than  that  of  the  people  generally. 

Secretary  Robeson,  on  June  9th,  1871,  issued 
his  official  orders  to  Captain  Hall  ;  he  conveyed 
them  in  a  letter  written  in  his  characteristic  style — 
dignified  and  explicit,  and  yet  kind,  and  showing 
a  lively  interest  in  the  expedition  and  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  importance  and  its  dangers,  as 
well  as  of  the  peculiar  fitness  of  the  captain  to 
lead.  Accompanying  the  Secretary's  letter  was 
one  from  President  Henry,  of  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  with  complete  detailed  instruc- 
tions for  the  making  of  scientific  researches  and 
the  keeping  of  an  accurate  and  intelligible  record 
of  observations. 

The  equipment  and  final  preparations  for  the 
hazardous  enterprise  were  pushed  rapidly  forward, 
and  on  the  2Sth  Captain  Hall  wrote  the  Secrctary 
that  the  Polaris  was  14  now  ready  for  sea,  and  will 
sail  to-morrow."  He  added:  "Before  leaving 
port,  I  cannot  forbear  expressing  my  great  obliga- 
tion, to  you  for  the  intelligent  and  generous  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  provided  for  the  expedition 
in  all  respects.  The  ship  has  been,  under  your 
directions,  strengthened  and  prepared  tor  the 
special  service  upon  which  she  enters  in  the  most 
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approved  manner,  and  is  supplied  with 
every  appliance  to  make  the  expedi- 
tion a  success.  The  officers  and  crew 
of  the  ship  are  all  I  could  desire,  and 
the  provision  made  for  the  subsistence 
and  protection  of  all  on  board  is  the 
best  that  could  be  devised.  Your  gen- 
erous response  to  every  legitimate  re- 
quest I  have  made  in  regard  to  the 
ship's  outfit  demands  the  expression 
of  my  warmest  gratitude.  The  only 
return  I  can  make  now  is  the  assurance 
of  my  determination,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, that  the  expedition  shall  prove  a 
success,  and  redound  to  the  honor  of 
our  country  and  to  the  credit  of  your 
administration." 

As  promised  by  Captain  Hall,  the 
Polaris  sailed  on  the  29th  of  June,  the 
farewell  salute  being  almost  drowned 
by  the  cheers  of  the  vast  multitude 
which  had  assembled  to  witness  her 
departure,  as  she  proudly  went  forth, 
with  her  colors  flying.  The  day  was 
beautiful,  everything  propitious;  the 
omens  seemed  all  favorable.  A  writer 
in  one  of  the  publications  of  the  day 
expressed  the  views  of  the  people 
when  he  said,  "There  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  he  (Hall)  will  be  able  to 
solve  the  remaining  problems  relating 
to  the  Arctic  regions.  If  there  be,  as 
there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  an 
open  sea  surrounding  the  North  Pole, 
and  if  that  sea  is  accessible  to  man, 
by  land  or  by  water,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  Hall,  certainly  the  first 
of  white  men,  and  most  likely  first  of 
all  men,  will  make  his  way  to  it." 

The  Polaris  had  a  safe  and  pleasant  passage,  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  in  due  time. 
We  cannot  take  the  space  to  detail  the  movements 
of  Captain  Hall  and  his  command,  nor  to  note 
their  many  valuable  achievements.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Polaris  succeeded,  August  31st,  in 
reaching  a  higher  latitude  than  any  vessel  had 
before  attained — 820  29'.  The  energetic  captain 
made  several  efforts  to  work  his  steamer  still 
further  up,  but  found  it  impossible  ;  vast  floes  and 
fields  stretched  quite  across  the  strait,  and  com- 
pletely blocked  up  the  passage.  The  Polaris  be- 
Vou  IV.— 40 


Solemn  Burial  or  Captain  Hall  amidst  the  Snows  of  the 
Far  North. 


came  imprisoned  in  some  of  these  huge  fields,  and 
drifted  with  them  down  to  about  81 0  30',  when 
the  captain  succeeded  in  extricating  her,  and 
steered  into  a  small  cove  in  Polaris  Bay,  in  lati- 
tude 8i°  38' ;  in  this  cove,  on  September  3d, 
the  captain  anchored  his  gallant  steamer  for  the 
winter.  The  name  of  this  harbor  was  suggested 
by  a  very  narrow  escape  from  totai  shipwreck  in 
seeking  its  grateful  shelter;  so  imminent  was 
the  peril  that  everything  was  got  in  readiness 
to  abandon  her  at  a  moment's  notice.  But, 
"Thank  God!"  the  captain  succeeded  in  saving 
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her  and  taking  her  into  safe  quarters,  and  he  re- 
cognized the  divine  Hand  in  the  escape  by  calling 
the  haven  Thank-God  Harbor. 

With  the  Polaris  in  safety,  Captain  Hall  erected 
some  huts  and  an  observatory,  and  made  such  other 
arrangements  as  would  conduce  to  the  comfort  of 
his  men,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  his  scientific 
assistants  to  make  their  observations  and  pursue 
their  investigations  into  the  natural  phenomena 
of  polar  latitude.  Having  completed  all  the  ar- 
rangements, Hall  started,  on  October  10th,  1871, 
on  an  exploring  trip,  with  two  sledges  and  fourteen 
dogs.  The  farthest  point  of  land  discovered  by 
Hall  on  this  sledge  excursion  was  in  latitude  830 
5',  but  he  has  left  no  description  of  that  lying 
beyond  820  3'. 

Captain  Hall's  main  object  in  this  sledge  jour- 
ney was  to  find  a  direct  and  feasible  route  by 
which  he  might  in  the  spring  reach  or  nearly 
approach  the  North  Pole.  Though  disappointed 
partially  in  this,  he  yet  had  the  satisfaction  of 
setting  foot  on  land  farther  north  than  any  white' 
man  had  before  attained,  and  of  discovering  a 
channel  which  he  had  reason  to  believe  might 
prove  favorable,  in  the  spring  and  summer,  to  the 
consummation  of  his  great  ambition  of  reaching 
the  Pole  itself.  But  ere  the  spring  he  went  on  a 
longer  journey,  to  a  brighter,  more  genial  clime 
than  that  of  his  earthly  hopes. 

The  brave  commander  passed  from  the  scene  of 
his  heroic  efforts  to  his  eternal  home  on  the  8th 
of  November — "Thank-God  Harbor"  proving  to 
him  the  port  of  embarkation  for  "the  bourne 
whence  no  traveler  returns."  Three  days  later, 
the  cold,  frozen  shore  of  Polaris  Bay  was  the  scene 
of  a  sad  ceremony  ;  a  solemn  cortege  composed  of 
those  who  had  dared  the  perils  of  the  Arctic  Seas 
and  lands  under  his  command  bore  the  remains 
of  Captain  Charles  Francis  Hall  to  their  rest  in 
the  grave  cut  in  the  icy  ground ;  here,  assem- 
bled around  the  rude  coffin,  they  joined  in  the 
solemn  Burial  Service  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  read  by  Mr.  Bryan.  Over  his  grave 
they  planted  a  small  American  flag. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  than  the  actual 
results  of  this  expedition,  are  the  facts  established 
by  his  experience  (as  they  will  doubtless  enable 
other  explorers  to  prosecute  the  search  for  the  still 
hidden  mysteries  of  the  North  Pole  and  its  sur- 
roundings), that  the  Arctic  region  may  be  made 
tolerable  and  healthful  by  the  use  of  proper  food, 


that  the  snow  hul  of  the  Esquimaux  may  be  coo- 
verted  into  a  comfortable  home ;  and  when  the 
last  barrier  shall  have  been  broken  down  that 
hides  the  Polar  secrets,  it  will  no  doubt  be  ad- 
mitted that  no  small  share  of  the  honor  of  the 
discovery  is  due  to  the  persistent  courage  of 
Charles  Francis  Hall;  and  thus  he  will  be  awarded 
that  wreath  of  enduring  fame  he  so  truly  earned 
by  his  entire  self-consecration  to  the  great  work. 

After  the  interment  of  Captain  Hall,  Captain 
Buddington  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. The  Polaris  remained  at  her  quarters 
in  Thank-God  Harbor  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  Meanwhile,  the  scientists  of  the  party 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  acquire 
such  information  as  it  was  their  province  to  seek. 

The  long  winter  night  at  length  came  to  an  end, 
but  the  Polaris  was  as  yet  so  securely  closed  in  by 
ice  that  she  could  not  be  removed.  On  the  8th 
of  June.  1872,  two  boat-crews  were  organized, 
the  one  under  Captain  Tyson,  the  other  under  Mr. 
Chester.  These  went  forth  "  to  go  as  far  north  as 
they  could  get."  One  of  them  was  lost  in  the 
ice  soon  after  starting,  but  a  canvas  boat  was  con- 
structed, and  the  crews  succeeded  in  reaching 
Newman's  Bay,  where  they  were  detained  waiting 
for  the  ice  to  break  up  and  permit  farther  progress. 
Captain  Buddington  disappointed  their  hopes  by 
sending  them,  early  in  July,  written  orders  to 
return  immediately  to  the  Polaris.  During  the 
absence  of  Tyson  and  Chester,  the  Polaris  had 
broken  loose  from  her  winter  fastenings,  and  Bud- 
dington tried  to  steam  up  northward  to  pick  up 
the  boats,  but  the  ice  was  too  formidable.  As 
soon  as  the  boat-party  had  returned,  Buddington 
determined  to  steer  forthwith  for  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  12th  of  August,  1872,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  this  intention. 

Thus  closed  the  progress  of  the  Polaris  Expedi- 
tion— the  death  of  its  brave  commander  having  re- 
moved the  master-mind,  and  Captain  Buddington 
being  innocent  of  the  qualities  that  had  so  pre- 
eminently fitted  Hall  for  the  work  of  Arctic  Ex- 
ploration, the  grand  hopes  of  the  American  people 
were  but  partially  realized.  It  is  of  course  im- 
possible to  feel  confident  that  the  result  would 
have  been  absolute  and  perfect  realization  of  those 
hopes,  had  the  captain  been  spared — but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  up  to  the  hour  of  his  decease, 
the  prospects  were  favorable  to  such  a  complete 
realization. 
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The  Old  North  Dittch  Chitrch.  New  York. 

An  American  "Poet"  of  1787  Sharply 
Criticised — Who  was  he  ? — Among  the  no- 
tices of  books  in  the  Town  and  Country  Magazine 
for  September,  1787.  London,  I  find  the  follow- 
ing: "The  Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  translate;! 
into  English  Verse.  To  which  is  added  a  number 
of  Original  Poems  by  a  native  of  America.  5J. 
Lutty.  These  poems  are  dedicated  to  General 
Washington.  We  hope  never  to  look  upon  their 
like  again."  Who  was  the  native  of  America 
thus  roughly  handled?  J.  I.  Y. 


The  Cedar-branch  on  the  Top  of  Build- 
ings.— Ii  was  formerly  customary,  especially  in 
the  New  England  States,  when,  in  the  erection  of 
a  building,  the  highest  peak  of  the  roof  had  been 
reached,  to  attach  thereto  a  green  branch,  usually 
of  cedar.  When  and  where  did  the  custom 
originate,  and  what  was  its  signification  ? 

R.  T. 


An  Old  Arsenal. — In  a  long-unused  garret 
in  a  hotel  in  Swedesboro',  Now  Jersey,  which  is 
now  in  process  of  demolition,  a  small  arsenal  of 
guns,  bayonets,  etc.,  has  been  discovered.  The 
muskets  have  every  appearance  of  having  been 
made  in  Revolutionary  times,  with  heavy  barrels 
and  flint  locks.  They  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  removal  of  the  hammers.  It  is  thought  that 
the  arms  were  taken  from  the  British,  and  con- 
cealed in  the  loft  of  this  building.  Some  fifty 
or  sixty  bayonets  eaten  with  rust,  a  drum-stick, 
and  a  curious  old  inkstand  manufactured  of  clay 
were  also  found.  New  Jersey. 


The  Old  North  Dutch  Church,  New 
York. — The  recent  demolition  of  this  ancient 
church  edifice  has  brought  to  light  a  curious 
memento  of  its  erection ;  it  consists  of  a  me- 
tallic plate,  about  the  size  of  a  sheet  of  letter- 
paper,  and  has  ujK»n  its  face  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  church  itself,  with  the  names  of  its  original 
projectors.  The  material  of  the  plate  is  similar 
to  type-metal,  and  the  inscription  upon  it  is 
very  rudely  stamped  into  its  surface.  It  was 
found  under  the  base  of  the  first  pillar,  i.e.,  the 
supporting  column  nearest  the  pulpit.  These 
pillars  were  of  wood,  and  supported  the  gallery. 

The  face  is  very  much  worn,  apparently  from 
the  influence  of  moisture,  much  of  the  inscrip- 
tion upon  it  being  eaten  away,  so  as  to  make  it 
partially  illegible.  Many  of  the  letters  are  en- 
tirely gone,  and  it  was  only  after  the  most  care- 
ful examination  that  the  inscription  could  be 
deciphered ;  it  is  in  plain  Roman  capital  letters. 
It  reads,  line  for  line,  as  follows: 


THIS  CHURCH  WAS  BUILT  BY  THE  CONGREGATION 
Of  TNI  REFORMED  PROTESTANT  HUTCH  CHURCH  IN 
THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK  FOR  ENGLISH  SERL'ICE  UNDER  THE 
INSPECTION  OF  A  COMMUTE  OF 
ELDERS  DEACONS 

i>etp.r  marschalk  Isaac  roseuelt 

peter  l  lott  adrian  banckkr 

corn  s  bogkrt  andrew  marsciialk 

i  IIKoDORUS  VAN  WYfK  GARRET  ABEF.I. 

ANDREW  BREESTED  IUR  CARPENTER  AND  PROl ECTOR. 
IOHN  ST  AGO  MASTER  MASON  AND  ALEX.  BATES. 
THE  FIRST  STONE  WAS  LAID  IULY  2  I767.  BY 
MR  IACOBUS  ROSEUELT  SEN.  ELDER. 

THE  WALLS  BUILT  TO  RKCKIUE  THK  ROOF.  1UNE  17  I768 
THESE  PILLARS  REARED  IUNK  21  I?68 

THK  FIRST  ENGLISH  MINISTER  FOR  THE  DUTCH 
CONGREGATION  THK  REUD  ARCHIBALD  LAIDLIE  I  764 
PEACE  BF.WITHEN  THIS  SACRED  PLACE, 
AND  HOLY  GIFTS  AND  HEAUF.NI.Y  GRACE. 
TOBIAS  VAN  ZANHT.  CLKRK  OAEEL  FECIT 


Among  the  names  are  those  of  the  ancestors  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  New  Yorkers  of  the 
present  day.  L.  T.  Watts. 
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Aboriginal  Nomenclature. — Will  the  Editor 
of  Potter's  American  Monthly  allow  me  to  give 
a  few  more  examples  of  aboriginal  nomenclature, 
in  order  to  show  the  formation  of  sounds,  accord- 
ing to  their  manner — not  grammar  ?  In  Allegan 
County,  Michigan,  there  is  a  beautiful  little  lake, 
called  "Che-be-sink."  On  its  banks,  till  within 
the  past  few  years,  there  has  been  a  band  of  Otta- 
was  settled,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  vener- 
able James  Kelhiny,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  they 
had  attained  quite  a  state  of  civilization.  But  the 
influx  of  whites  has  caused  the  breaking  up  of  the 
settlement.  It  will  hardly,  at  first  sight,  be 
thought,  from  what  I  have  heretofore  written,  that 
the  name  of  this  lake  is  what  it  means;  but  the 
many  changes  in  an  Indian  dialect  will  account 
for  this.  Here  "Chebe"  is  used  for  water,  in- 
s»ead  of  "Nebe,"  and  "  Sink"  meaning  the  place 
of,  or  gathering — so  we  have  the  name  to  be  the 
"Place  of  Waters,"  which  is  very  applicable  to 
the  section,  as  will  be  confessed  when  one  sees  it. 
I.ake  Nipissing  is  another  example  of  the  same 
meaning,  "Place  of  Waters,"  but  "  Nipi"  or 
"  Neper'  is  used  instead  of  "  Chebe. "  The  final 
termination  is  but  slightly  different,  as  you  will 
see.  Saginau  is  from  the  Place  of  the  Sacs  or 
Sankies — "Ony"  here  being  used  for  an  animate 
thing,  instead  of  "ink,"  or  "  iny"  for  inanimate 
— "  Sac-e-nony."  Among  the  Algonkins,  all  in- 
struments end  in  bun  or  gun;  this  termination 
shows  at  once  whether  it  is  an  instrument,  ma- 
chine, tool,  or  similar  article  referred  to. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  Michigan 
there  are  so  many  shires  named  after  places  in 
Ireland.  No  one  seems  to  know  how  it  came  to 
be  so;  but  it  is  patent  that  while  the  early-settled 
parts  of  the  lower  Peninsula  commemorate  states- 
men, the  northern  part  was  named  after  the  civil 
divisions  of  another  land,  and  that  in  face  of  the 
beautiful  Indian  names ;  see  how  Antrim,  Roscom- 
mon, and  such,  look,  compared  with  the  others, 
and  any  one  of  taste  will  pray  that  the  next  Legis- 
lature will  erase  these,  and  substitute  aboriginal 
names.  Alex.  J.  Sheldon. 


An  Interesting  Little  Note.— The  United 
States  Capitol  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  feet 
four  inches  long,  being  longer  than  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome;  has  an  inclosure  of  thirty-five  acres. 
President  Washington  laid  the  corner-stone  Sep- 
tember 1 8,  1793,  and  xt  was  occupied  by  Congress 
for  the  first  time  in  1800.  E.  O.  S. 

The  length  of  St.  Peter's  is — central  building, 
six  hundred  and  seven  feet ;  transepts,  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet.  The  height  of  the  Capitol 
to  the  top  of  the  statue  of  Liberty  is  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  feet,  while  that  of  St.  Peter's  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  is  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
feet. 


The  Grave  of  St.  Clair.— A  correspondent 
signing  himself  "Old  Mortality,"  communicates 
the  following  to  one  of  the  newspapers,  the  Press, 
of  Philadelphia,  we  judge  from  the  appearance  of 
the  clipping,  though  the  friend  who  sends  it  does 
not  mention  the  paper,  or  give  his  own  name : 

Greensburo,  Pa.,  May  15. 
In  the  beautiful  cemetery  near  this  place,  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  main  entrance,  and  imme- 
diately adjoining  it,  and  surrounded  by  a  luxuriant 
hedge  of  arbor  vitae,  stands  a  large  and  neatly 
but  plainly  designed  monument  of  native  carved 
sandstone,  which  upon  one  side  bears  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

The 
earthly  remains 
of 

Major-Genera] 
Arthur  St.  Clair 
are  deposited 
beneath  this  humble  monument, 
which  is 
erected  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  nobler  one, 
due  from  his  country. 
He  died  August  31, 
1818, 

in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. 
On  the  reverse  side  of  the  monument  is  the  fol- 
lowing : 

This  stone 
is  erected 
over  the  bones  of  their 
departed  brother 
by  members  of  the 
Masonic  Society 
resident  in  this 
ricinity. 

The  Old  Mansion  of  General  Henry  Knox. 

— Can  any  reader  of  the  Monthly  inform  me, 
under  Notes  and  Queries,  whether  there  is  any 
drawing  extant  of  the  old  princely  mansion  of 
General  Knox,  the  favorite  officer  of  Washington? 
It  was  once  my  privilege  to  visit  this  place,  many 
years  ago,  when  it  had  lost  little  of  its  pristine 
elegance.  Mrs.  Holmes,  the  wife  of  the  distin- 
guished wit  and  statesman,  John  Holmes,  Senator 
of  Congress  from  Maine,  was  then  living.  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  General  Knox,  and  took 
pride  in  showing  what  was  of  interest  to  visitors. 

The  house  was  beautifully  situated,  fronting  St. 
George's  Bay,  and  upon  an  eminence  commanding 
a  view  of  a  broad  extent  of  country,  streams  and 
lakes,  hills  and  valleys — the  far-off  ocean,  head- 
lands, and  islands.  Ascending  a  long  flight  of 
steps,  the  entrance  was  into  a  circular  anteroom, 
with  niches  for  statuary,  and  full-length  portraits 
upon  the  walls.    One  of  these  was  that  of  General 
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Waldo,  in  court  dress,  and  an  exceedingly  hand- 
some man.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole 
or  a  large  portion  of  Maine  was  included  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Waldo  Patent. 

In  one  of  the  large  parlors  were  portraits  of 
General  Knox  and  wife,  the  former  by  Gilbert 
Stewart,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Oak- 
smith  family ;  a  magnificent  work  of  art,  and  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  fine,  manly,  executive  men 
who  achieved  so  much  glory  for  themselves  in 
founding  our  great  Republic. 

The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Knox  was  that  of  a  proud- 
looking  but  very  beautiful  woman,  dressed  in  the 
high  fashion  of  the  period  ;  hair  drawn  back  from 
the  face,  over  a  cushion,  the  waist  long  and  ta- 
pering, and  the  skirts  looped  much  as  in  the  pres- 
ent style.  She  was  the  heir  of  the  Waldo  estate. 
I  studied  the  face  long  and  earnestly ;  so  faultless 
in  its  contour,  and  yet  baffling  all  scrutiny.  I  re- 
called the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  old  officers 
of  the  Revolution  dilated  upon  her  beauty,  her 
grace,  and  haughty  ways,  and  I  could  read  it  all 
there.  I  could  see  how  the  proud  woman  was  the 
admiration  of  those  proud  men,  she  so  unap- 
proachable. She  was  greatly  admired  by  Wash- 
ington, the  handsomest  man  of  the  times,  who  so 
happily  blended  the  gentleness  of  a  Christian  sol- 
dier with  the  dignity  of  the  Commander. 

It  must  have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing  when 
this  stately  man  and  beautiful  woman  danced  the 
minuet  together ;  the  slow  measure  of  the  dance, 
Che  graceful  evolutions  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
hibit a  princely  shape  and  queenly  bearing.  My 
grandmother,  who  was  perfect  in  this  dance,  used 
to  say,  "  Only  a  lady  could  go  through  with  the 
minuet." 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  us  where  this  pic- 
ture of  Madam  Knox  is  to  be  found?  The  dwell- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  many  years  ago — Was  her 
portrait  lost  in  the  flames?  I  believe  the  Knox 
family  is  now  extinct,  unless  a  branch  of  it  is  pre- 
served through  the  Thatchers. 

Did  Dr.  Thatcher,  who  published  a  Journal  of 
the  Revolution,  marry  Miss  Knox? 

Was  B.  B.  Thatcher,  poet  and  writer,  a  rela- 
tive? Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 


Drinking  Horns  of  "  ye  Olden  Tyrne." — 

Happening  recently  to  discover  two  engravings  of 
the  curious  old  drinking-horn  of  the  ancient  Pusey 
family  of  Berkshire,  England,  it  occurred  to  me 
they  might  interest  the  readers  of  the  Monthly. 
The  family  horn,  according  to  William  Camden, 
the  eminent  English  antiquary  and  historian,  who 
flourished  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  and 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  centuries,  was  used 
chiefly  upon  state  occasions  and  was  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  the  headship  of  the  family.  But  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  ancient  family 


horn  was  its  use  in  the  conveyance  of  estates. 
Thus,  the  Cathedral  of  York  holds  a  large  part  of 
its  revenues  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  the  horn 
of  Ulphus,  a  Danish  nobleman  of  the  time  of 
Canute,  who,  as  Camden  informs  us,  "  By  reason 
of  the  difference  which  was  like  to  rise  between 
his  sons  about  the  sharing  of  his  lands  and  lord- 
ships after  his  death,  resolved  to  make  them  all 
alike;  and  thereupon  coming  to  York  with  that 
horn  wherewith  he  was  used  to  drink,  filled  it 
with  wine,  and  kneeling  devoutly  before  the  altar 
of  God  and  St.  Peter,  prince  of  the  apostles, 
drank  the  wine,  and  by  that  ceremony  enfeoffed 
this  church  with  all  his  lands  and  revenues."  He 
consummated  the  gift  by  presenting  the  horn  to  the 
church  as  the  token  of  the  irrevocable  character 
of  the  deed.  During  the  British  Civil  Wars,  the 
horn  came  into  the  possession  of  a  goldsmith  by 
whom  it  was  sold  to  Lord  Fairfax  ;  it  was  restored 
to  the  church  in  1675,  by  the  Fairfax  family. 


The  Ancient  Pusey  Family  Hoxn. 


Fac-Simile  or  the  Inscxtption  vton  the  Pusey  Horn. 


So  too,  the  estates  of  the  ancient  Pusey  family 
of  Berkshire  are  held  by  the  successive  lords  of  the 
demesne,  in  and  by  virtue  of  the  possession  of  the 
horn  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  horn  is  of 
ivory,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  trimmings, 
the  main  band  having  upon  it  an  old  English  in- 
scription, as  shown  in  the  second  illustration — 
though  Bishop  Gibson  (1715),  Camden's  editor, 
considers  the  inscription  of  much  later  date  than 
the  horn.  J.  H.  M. 

An  Old  Song. — F.  H.  M.  communicates  the 
following  to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  as  hav- 
ing been  first  published  in  a  Philadelphia  news- 
paper, a  hundred  years  ago.  It  can  be  read  in 
three  different  ways.  First,  in  regular  order,  when 
it  condemns  the  Revolutionary  cause  ;  second, 
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downward  on  the  left  of  the  perpendicular  line ; 
and  third,  in  same  manner  on  the  right  of  the 
line;  in  both  of  which  cases  it  condemns  King 
George,  the  Tories,  Parliament,  etc.,  and  upholds 
General  Washington,  Congress  and  the  great  cause 
in  honor  of  which  this  year's  numerous  Centennial 
celebrations  are  being  held  : 

Hark  !  Hark  I  the  trumpet  sounds,  |  the  din  of  war's  alarms, 

O'er  seas  and  solid  grounds,  |  doth  call  us  all  to  arms  ; 

Who  for  King  George  doth  stand,  1 1  hei  r  honors  soon  shall  shine; 

Their  ruin  is  at  hand,  ]  who  with  the  Congress  join. 

The  acts  of  Parliament,  |  in  them  I  much  delight, 

I  hate  their  cursed  intent,  |  who  for  the  Congress  fight, 

The  Tories  of  the  day,  |  they  are  my  daily  toast, 

They  soon  will  sneak  away,  |  who  Independence  boast ; 

Who  non-resistance  hold,  I  they  have  my  hand  and  heart. 

May  they  for  slaves  be  sold,  |  who  act  a  Whiggish  part ; 

On  Mansricld,  North  and  Bute,  |  may  daily  blessings  pour. 

Confusion  and  dispute  |  on  Congress  evermore  ; 

To  North  and  British  lords  |  may  honois  still  be  done, 

I  wish  a  block  or  cord  |  to  General  Washington. 

E.  H.  Goss. 

"O  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem."— The  Lite- 
rary World  says :  "So  general  an  interest  has  been 
manifested  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  authorship 
of  «  O  Mother  Dear,  Jerusalem,'  that  we  have 
taken  pains  to  gather  all  attainable  evidence  in 
the  matter.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  hymn  in  its  present  form  was 
written  by  David  Dickson,  a  Scotch  clergyman 
( 1 583-1 662)." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

The  late  William  Reed  Deane,  Esq.,  had  a  copy 
of  this  poem  of  so  early  a  date  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  by  David  Dickson ;  and  the 
initials  of  the  author,  which  were  given,  were  not 
D.  D.  From  another  source  he  had  obtained  the 
surname  of  the  author,  or  possibly  only  a  portion 
of  it.  The  poem  did  not  very  materially  differ 
from  that  attributed  to  Dickson. 

He  issued  proposals,  about  seventeen  years  ago, 
for  a  limited  edition  of  the  poem  with  historical 
notes,  etc.,  but  did  not  receive  subscriptions 
enough  to  put  it  to  press.  The  matter  prepared 
for  this  work  is,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  his 
daughter. 

Many  correspondents  of  the  London  "  Notes 
and  Queries"  have  written  on  this  subject,  but 
none  of  them  carry  the  poem  back  to  so  early 
a  date  as  Mr.  Deane's  copy,  which  I  have  fre- 
quently seen.  John  Ward  Dean. 

Old-Time  Legal  "  Dodges."— The  follow- 
ing  documents  show  some  of  the  forms  and  expe- 
dients to  which  our  ancestors  resorted  in  the 
Colony  of  New  York  for  the  purpose  of  barring 
or  destroying  an  "estate-tail."  It  seems  these 
married  women  were  willing  to  cut  off  the  rights 
of  their  children,  it  is  to  be  feared  under  undue 
influences  from  their  husbands.  The  fact  that 
Jacob  Kip,  Esqr.,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Justices  of 


the  Peace,  was  innocent  of  the  ability  to  write, 
seems  a  little  strange  in  this  age  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  even  Kings  have  been  like  circum- 
stanced : 

Advertisement 
This  Is  to  give  Notice,  that  C*»pt  Albert  Paw- 
ling of  Vlster  County  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  and  Catherina  his  Wife  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Livingstone  of  said  County  and  Cornelia  his  Wife 
Intend  to  apply  to  the  Honorable  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  this  Province  of  New  Yofk  for  an 
Act  of  Assembly  of  this  Province  to  enable  him 
him  the  said  Albert  Pawling  and  Catherina  his 
Wife  and  him  the  said  Gilbert  Livingstone  and 
Cornelia  his  Wife,  respectively,  to  sell  some  Part 
of  certain  Lands  in  this  County  and  other  Parts 
of  this  Province  formerly  belonging  to  Coll. 
Henry  Beckman  late  of  said  County  of  Vlster, 
deceased  and  by  him  in  his  Life  time  by  his  last 
Will  and  Testament,  settled  on  them  the  said 
Catherina  and  Cornelia  respectively,  and  their 
respective  Heirs  of  the  Bodies  of  the  said  Cathe- 
rina and  Cornelia;  whereof  all  manner  of  Per- 
sons any  ways  concerned  are  hereby  directed  to 
take  notice. 

Dutchess  County  the  Albert  Pawling 

ninth  of  August  Annoq.  Gilbert  Livingstone 
Dom.  1728 

Dutchess  ss.  Be  it  Remembered  that  on  the 
Second  Day  of  Sebt.  Annoq.  Dom.  One  Thou- 
sand Seven  Hundred  and  Twenty  Eight,  ap- 
peared before  me  Jacob  Kip  Esq',  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County 
assigned  Roolof  Kip  of  full  age  being  swom  on 
the  Holy  Evangelists,  sayeth  that  the  above  Printed 
Advertisement  or  Notification  is  a  true  copy  of  a 
Notification  or  Advertisement,  set  up  and  affixed 
at  the  request  of  the  therein  mentioned  Albert 
Pawling  and  Gilbert  Livingstone  by  this  Deponent 
on  the  Church  at  Rhinebeck  In  Dutchess  County 
aforesaid  and  farther  this  Deponent  sayeth,  that 
he  hath  seen  and  read,  three  several  Sundays  suc- 
cessively now  last  past,  the  said  Advertisement  or 
Notification  at  the  said  Church  so  set  up  there  as 
aforesaid  and  further  sayeth  not— 

Rool  Kjp 

Sworn  before  me  the  Day 
and  Year  above  written 
his 

Jacob  Kip 
mark 

The  mark  resembles  a  ragged  J  K. 

M.  M.  Jones. 


George  Croghan.— Your  correspondent,  Mr. 
Evans,  will  find  a  good  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
Indian  trader,  George  Croghan,  in  a  note  on  page 
982  in  volume  VII.  "  Documents  Relating  to  the 
I  Colonial  History  of  New  York."  H. 
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The  Monthly. — We  feel  amply  rewarded  for  the  extra 
care  and  trouble  it  cost  as  by  the  general  commendation  the 
July  number  has  received  from  our  patrons  and  from  the 
press.  We  trust  the  present  number  will  be  found  equal,  if 
not  in  some  particulars  superior,  to  its  predecessors. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  valuable  papers,  autograph 
letters,  and  other  matter,  awaiting  space — we  shall  have 
them  all  in  as  soon  as  we  can ;  and,  meanwhile,  beg  to 
tender  our  apologies  for  the  unavoidable  delay  in  their 
insertion,  with  our  thanks  to  the  kind  friends  who  have 
favored  us  with  original  articles,  copies  of  rare  letters  and 
documents,  etc.  We  have  an  ample  supply  of  miscellaneous 
matter  for  three  months  to  come ;  but  we  want  more  original 
historical  and  biographical  papers.  Bui  still  more  we  shall 
be  grateful  for  items  for  the  department  of  Notes  and 

The  Silent  Witness,  and  "When  Sparrows  Build."— 
We  were  induced,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  to  decide  to  omit 
from  the  July  Monthly  the  usual  installment  of  "The 
Silent  Witness,"  and  the  conclusion  of  the  short  story  under 
the  caption  "  When  Sparrows  Build" — our  object  being  to 
gain  space  for  the  large  amount  of  superior  historical  matter, 
in  view  of  the  Nation's  Birth-Month.  We  say  "in  an 
unlucky  hour,"  because  we  have  been  catching  fitt  ever 
since — the  number  of  persons  interested  in  "  The  Silent 
Witness"  appears  to  he  countless,  if  wc  may  judge  from  the 
number  of  scoldings  that  have  been  administered  to  us  in 
consequence  of  its  being  unusually  silent  for  the  month.  It 
is  notable,  too,  that  the  complainants  are  not  mere  giddy 
school  jrirls  and  unstable  youth — but  among  them  arc  some 
of  our  staid  and  highly  intellectual  readers  and  most  valued 
contributors;  for  instances,  we  may  name  the  general 
favorite  of  the  Monthly's  readers,  Mrs.  Elizalwth  Oakes 

Smith,  and  the  scholar  and  divine,  Rev.  ,  well, 

upon  second  thought,  he  shall  be  nameless,  chiefly  because 
he  might  take  exceptions  to  the  remark  that  we  should  have 
to  annex,  i.  c,  "  one  of  the  most  learned  and  elegant  of  our 
contributors."  Not  less  than  a  thousand,  nor  more  than  ten 
thousand,  have  censured  the  omission  ;  we  cannot  make  any 
better  a menJf  hanorablt  than  to  assure  them  that  we  shall 
not  so  sin  again. 

[Communication.  ] 

The  Bunker  Hill  Centennial  Celebration.— The  tra- 
veler approaching  Boston  a  day  or  two  before  the  17th  of 
June  might  have  seen  the  first  signs  of  the  coming  celebra- 
tion in  the  numerous  platform-cars  which  stood  at  many  of 
the  way  stations.  Numbers  of  these  cars  had  been  fitted  up 
with  rude  board  seats  to  accommodate  the  throngs  expected 
to  flock  toward  Boston,  which  for  one  day  at  least  became 
the  "  Hub"  not  only  of  New  England  but  of  the  whole 
United  States. 

Having  reached  the  city,  signs  of  preparation  became  nu- 
merous enough.    The  whole  population  seemed  already 


aroused  to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement.  The  streets  were  gay 
with  decorations,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  march  carpen- 
ters were  engaged  in  erecting  platforms  on  every  available 
spot  from  which  a  view  of  the  procession  might  be  obtained. 
Although  these  stands  were  crowded  to  excess,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  no  accident  occurred  from  their  breaking  down, 
so  thoroughly  had  they  been  tested  by  the  authorities. 

The  day  before  the  Centennial  was  almost  as  much  a  holi- 
day as  "  Bunker  Hill  Day"  itself.  The  visiting  military 
organizations  were  constantly  arriving  and  crowds  of  stran- 
gers surged  through  the  streets  in  search  of  the  various  points 
of  interest. 

The  eventful  17th  dawned  clear  and  pleasant.  The  gi- 
gantic procession  was  announced  to  move  at  11.30  A.M. 
From  early  morning  the  streets  had  been  crowded,  and  every 
hour  added  to  the  throng,  as  train  after  train  brought  in  the 
people  from  the  neighboring  towns.  The  line  of  march  was 
in  some  doubt  up  to  the  last  moment.  Each  of  the  various 
men  in  authority  desired  a  different  route, and  this  led  to  much 
strife.  This  finally  having  been  decided  upon,  another  dis- 
cussion arose  between  the  Grand-Marshal,  General  Osborne, 
and  Mayor  Cobb,  of  Boston,  as  to  which  of  them  should 
have  the  escort  of  two  companies  of  regulars.  The  Mayor 
gained  his  point,  and  the  Grand-Marshal  was  obliged  to  eon- 
tent  himself  with  a  battalion  of  militia.  From  various  causes 
the  procession  did  not  move  till  after  one  o'clock,  and  the 
time  occupied  in  its  passage  was  nearly  four  hours.  The 
entire  force  of  Massachusetts  militia,  numbering  over  five 
thousand  men,  led  the  column.  Then  followed  the  various 
visiting  military  bodies,  headed  by  the  famous  New  York 
Seventh  Regiment,  and  including  the  Fifth  Maryland  Regi- 
ment from  Baltimore,  the  First  and  Second  Pennsylvania 
Regiments  from  Philadelphia,  and  very  many  smaller  organi. 
zations.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Charleston 
(South  Carolina)  Washington  Light  Infantry,  Norfolk  (Vir- 
ginia) Artillery  Blues,  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop  and 
Washington  Grays,  and  others  coming  from  a  less  distance. 

The  distinguished  men  in  the  procession  included  Gen- 
erals Sherman,  Bumside,  and  Banks,  Vice-President  Wilson, 
and  Governors  and  Mayors  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
remaining  divisions  of  the  column  consisted  of  civic  so. 
cieties,  except  the  last,  which  was  made  up  of  tradesmens' 
wagons.  After  a  long  march  through  Boston,  the  procession 
crossed  the  Charlestown  Bridge,  and  passing  around  the 
monument,  was  shortly  after  dismissed. 

The  exercises  in  the  large  tent  on  Bunker  Hill  consisted 
principally  of  an  oration  by  Hon.  Charles  Devcns,  Jr.,  after 
which  General  Sherman  made  a  few  remarks,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Governors  Hartranfl  of  Pennsylvania  and  Bedlc  of 
New  Jersey.  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Phillips  Brooks. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  this  Centennial 
was  the  exhibition  of  Revolutionary  Relics,  at  No.  56  Beacon 
street.  The  articles  were  loaned  by  private  parties  solely  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  result  was  a  very  remarkable  collection, 
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kklea  ..I  ihr  tunny  Smith  I" — Ho%ton  Trittwript. 
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mil  iso  net  icni  -ait  Kranui.^  at>t  a 


a.  vn  *Kr..  «» 
ftrt  ino        1-.  rat  cr.tM  ^ 
w  I—t^  acar.lw  V.  par^.zt--3ir  -a  -ae  cfij-s  M  -r*: 
■an  --Be  eiTT  v;  tar  w-tr.ne  iwrt.    «!n»r  J 
BdM  A  ft  x 


C7  ta  a 


-      we  ftre  V  » 
*.^»  »ir,  1-  it  ai 
-jy«et  lb*  k-JTti^i,--u3ij  ax 

•be  tr=-j.  :a  rejftrf 
xlsui       art  £>e  actiy  . 
bm  ttax  aoC  asaie  it^  ---jiX- 

»:.::*  ti*  r«-^:..«  ■»  f-.c^i;  nil 
:he  f»..r.!  wh.'.h  grftTryarJ  craicn  »s.d  '^eaden  o/  pelvic 

generatiook.    It  vb.«;>d  be  wnctft  ta  letter*  of  fold  to  the 
page*  'A  obj  cocaoy*  history,  a*  x  I 
oft  hundreds  of  banJe-aeMs.** 

We  do  orx  give  Lbe  naaie  at  the  paper,  beeawe  we 
the  Editor  wiU  h-re  to  regret  the  suenscc  cf 
ihiN  parucalax  time. 

The  Iron  Trade. — America  v»  Eaglasd. — The  Wm- 

>hm  Timtt  concludes  an  article,  wn'tea  in  a  rather  alarmed 
tone,  on  the  condition  of  the  English  iron  trade,  in 
the  increased  pr'jduction  of  the  United  States  is  falhr 
by  »tativtics,  with  the  remark  that  "  the  developments  of  the 
American  iron  industries  hare  of  late  years  been  both  large 
and  continuous.  The  American  iron  market  is 
commamled  by  our  exports,  and  oar  iron  trade  i 
if  it  desires  still  to  command  other  markets,  including  the 
English,  in  which  it  has  already  found  formidable  rivals." 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  1872  we 
exported  l  All  «°t"  of  pig  iron  to  Europe,  and  in  1874  our 
export;,  had  grown  to  16,039  tons- 


"  Eighty-two  years  old,  and  as  straight  as  a  ramrod  ; 
worth  nearly  a  hundred  million,  and  adding  to  'em  every 
day ;  clear  in  his  head  as  a  bell,  and  tight  in  the  hand  as  a 
vise."  This  is  a  sort  of  verbal  Silhoutte  of  the  venerable 
and  vigorous  Commodore  Vanderbilt  that  was  thrown  off  the 
other  day  by  one  of  his  friend*. 
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Monument,  Bevuly,  New  Jersey. 

The  Soldiers'  Monument  at  Beverly,  New  Jersey. 

— A  simple  and  plain,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
monuments  in  the  country,  was  unveiled  on  the  28th  of  June, 
in  the  National  Cemetery  at  the  delightful  little  town  of 
Beverly,  New  Jersey,  which  was  thronged  with  military  and 
civic  visitor  from  the  different  counties  of  the  State,  with  • 
goodly  number  from  Philadelphia.  The  ceremonies  were 
the  speeches  excellent,  and  the  whole  affair  a 


the  occasion,  and  we  sincerely  regret  our  inability  to  give 
his  oration  entire — it  is  one  of  those  rare  compositions  that 
can  be  read  with  almost  as  much  pleasure  and  profit  as 
heard.  We  venture  a  brief  extract,  which  will  serve  to  1 
vey  a  faint  conception  of  the  patriotic  spirit  which  anin 
it— nothing  less  than  the  entire  oration  can  afford  a  fair  crite- 
rion of  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  the  orator  : 

"  With  the  return  of  peace  a  most  difficult  problem  was 
presented.  How  was  unity  of  feeling  to  be  restored  ?  *  * 
A  Union  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  is  near  at  hand.  If 
the  soldiers  of  both  armies  could  have  met  in  convention, 
harmony  and  unity  would  have  returned  years  ago.  You 
who  witnessed  the  fraternization  of  one  of  the  regiments  of 
this  brigade  with  a  celebrated  Southern  regiment  on  the  bat- 
tle ground  of  Monmouth,  where  ninety -seven  years  ago  this 
day  the  Maryland  Line  and  the  Jersey  Blue  fought  side  by  side 
to  achieve  the  independence  of  their  common  country,  will 
readily  appreciate  what  I  have  said.  That  was  the  first  de- 
monstration of  the  kind,  and  the  Seventh  New  Jersey  are 
glad  to  know  that  a  year  later  their  example  was  followed  at 
Bunker  Hill.  The  cordial  reception  of  Fitzhugh  Lee  in  the 
streets  of  Boston  will  do  more  towards  hastening  concord 
and  reconciliation  than  a  thousand  resolutions  of  Congress. 
•  *  *  Henceforth  the  men  of  the  South  as  well  as  the 
North  will  join  with  the  same  fervency  in  speaking  of  the 
flag  of  our  fathers— 

«* '  Flag  of  the  free !  heart's  hope  and  home, 

By  angel-bands  to  Valor  given, 
The  star*  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven  I 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet ! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us, 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us  ?' 

"  The  centennial  anniversaries  of  the  battles  of  which  our 
liberty  was  achieved  by  men  of  resolution  both  North  and 
South.  East  and  West,  gives  opportunity  for  their  descend- 
ants to  meet  on  common  ground  and  revive  patriotic  asso- 
ciations. When  the  grand  Centennial  of  1876,  to  be  cele- 
brated in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  shall  have  passed,  all  sec- 
tional differences  will  have  been  forgotten,  tnd  the  people 
will  renew  their  vows  of  allegiance  to  their  common  country. 
If  it  has  no  other  effect  than  this  it  will  be  worth  far  more 
than  it  cost.  I  have  faith  in  the  future  of  our  nation.  I 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  Government  should  not  endure 
through  all  time.  The  dangers  which  heretofore  threatened 
no  longer  exist.  It  has  been  settled  beyond  controversy  that 
no  State  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  the  insti- 
tution which  was  a  constant  menace  to  our  peace  and  safety 
is  no  more.  The  people  of  the  South  in  good  faith  accept 
the  stern  logic  of  events,  they  regard  the  Constitution,  with 
the  amendments,  as  the  law  of  the  land,  and  soon  their 
strength  will  be  renewed,  and  their  former  prosperity  re- 
gained. I  have  full  faith  that  this  nation,  vast  in  domain, 
wonderful  in  progress,  will  continue  distributing  its  blessings 
of  free  government  throughout  the  world  for  centuries  to 
come.  The  State  has  done  well  to  erect  this  beautiful  monu- 
to  commemorate  the  heroic  deeds  of  our  nation's  fallen 
After  all  here  assembled  shall  have  passed  from 
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firth,  thif  noble  shaft  will  continue  to  point  towards  hear  en. 
Here  future  generation*  will  assemble,  and  receiving  fresh 
inspiration  from  the  hallowed  spot,  renew  their  deration  to 
the  Union,  and  learn  that  our  patriot  dead  have  not  died  in 
vain.  Departed  spirits  of  the  heroic  dead,  oar  work  may 
perish,  but  yuan  thill  endure  forever;  this  monument  may 
moulder  away,  bat  your  memories  shall  not  fade.  Whenever 
among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found  which  beats  in  transpr-m 
of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations  will  be  to  claim  kin- 
dred with  you. 

"  '  Then  rest  in  peace,  O  noble  hearts ! 
Who  on  your  country's  altars  gave 
Vour  youth,  your  health,  your  lives,  your  all, 
And  died  your  country' I  life  to  save.'  '* 
The  dimensions  of  the  monument  are — 


1st  granite  law  15  feet  square,  I  ft.  high. 


ad       «  " 

•3  " 

1  « 

3d  " 

11  " 

■  - 

Marble  Base 

9  " 

8  " 

"  Die 

5  diameter 

10  M 

«  Shaft 

3  " 

25  » 

»  Cap 

A  " 

Sculptured  Soldier, 

9  ft.  6  in. 

Karth  Terrace 

S  " 

Total 

64  ft.  6  in. 

The  monument  contains  as  it  st.inds  « 


one  thousand  cubic  feet  of  marble,  and 
consists  of  only  eleven  pieces — the 
largest  being  nine  feet  square  and 
two  feet  thick  and  weighing  about 
thirteen  Ions — the  whole  monument 
weighing  about  eighty  tons.  It  is  the 
largest  monument  containing  the  same 
amount  of  material  in  a  like  number  of 
pieces  ever  made  in  Italy  or  erected  in 
this  country. 

The  ground  for  the  Soldier's  Ceme- 
tery, in  which  the  monument  stands, 
was  given  to  the  Uuited  States  Gov- 
ernment by  Mr.  Joseph  Weyman,  of 
Beverly. 

The  first  engraving  shows  the  monu- 
ment complete.    The  statue  was  cut 


by  one  of  the  best  sculptors  in  Italy,        Soldier  at 
and  is  a  perfect  piece  of  Art.  "  RWTv ' 

On  the  sides  of  the  square  upon  which  the  shaft  rests  arc 
sculptured  the  emblems  of  ihe  four  branches  of  the  United 
States  service  as  shown  below  : 


Artillery. 


Navv. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  monument  is 
hewn  from  a  single  block  of  the  finest  Italian  marble,  and  is 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Van  Gunden  &  Young,  of  Philadelphia. 
[The  Monthly  is  indebted  for  the  engravings  to  Mr.  David 
Scatlergood,  the  skillful  engraver,  and  editor  and  publisher 
of  ihe  Btvtrly  Visitor.] 

In  giving  a  reason  for  the  dearth  of  scholars  and  writers 
in  the  United  Stales  army,  we  would  say  that  the  course  ol 
training  at  West  Point  keeps  every  boy  out  of  the  army  who 
has  not  an  excessively  developed  talent  for  mathematics. 
Boys  who  would  make  historians,  novelists,  and  poets  are 
sent  home  because  they  have  no  special  faculty  for  compre- 
hending and  applying  the  higher  mathematics.  Hundreds 
of  men  are  kept  out  of  the  service  who  would  become  great 
scholars  and  great  soldiers,  but  they  lack  the  phrenological 
bump  which  at  West  Point  outweighs  the  whole  head.  In 
looking  over  the  report  of  the  graduating  exercises  we  notice 
that  only  forty  three  of  the  cadets  passed  the  examination 
and  were  given  commissions.  Under  existing  laws  there 
should  be  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  cadets  at  ihe  insti- 
tution, which,  if  divided  equally  among  the  four  classes, 
would  give  sixty-eight  to  each  class.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  at  least  twenty-five  of  those  who  started  out  with  the 
class  have  been  dropped  by  the  way. — Baltimort  America*. 
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King  Philip's  War— its  Bi-Centennial  Anniversary. 

— In  the  round  of  Centennial  celebrations,  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  a  variation  in  the  way  of  a  "  Bi-Centennial."  We  see, 
by  the  papers  of  the  221I  of  June,  that  the  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Society  made  an  excursion  to  Mount  Hope  on  the 
21st,  "  in  commemoration  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  King  Philip's  War.  A  clambake  was  served  at  King 
Philip's  ancient  seat,  and  addresses  were  made  by  the  Hon. 
Samuel  G.  Arnold,  Profc>sor  Deman.  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M. 
Dexter,  and  others."  And  in  the  papers  of  the  33d  we  find 
this  telegram : 

"Warren,  Rhode  Island,  June  22.— The  celebration 
of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  attack  made  upon 
Swanzey,  Massachusetts,  by  King  Philip  at  the  opening  of 
his  war  on  the  New  England  Colonies  took  place  to-day  in 
this  ancient  town.  The  ceremonies  consisted  of  a  procession, 
a  dinner,  an  oration,  and  speeches.  The  line  of  march  was 
taken  up  at  Coles  Station,  under  command  of  General  Na- 
than Goff,  of  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  by  the  citizens  of 
Swanzey  and  Somerset,  Massachusetts,  and  of  Warren  and 
Barrington,  Rhode  Island,  towns  which  originally  formed 
the  old  township  of  Swanzey.  Among  the  distinguished 
guests  present  were  the  Hon.  George  B.  Loring,  orator  of 
the  day ;  Governor  Gaston  and  staff,  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Governor  Lippitt,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  great  gathering 
was  held  in  Pearse's  Grove,  in  Swanzey,  where  a  tent  had 
been  erected  capable  of  holding  fifteen  hundred  persons, 
under  the  management  of  the  Swanzey  Agricultural  Club. 
The  assembly  was  large  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  celebration 
a  great  success  in  every  respect.  Dr.  Loring  spoke  more  than 
an  hour,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  settlement  of  Swanzey,  the 
religious  freedom  which  prevailed  there,  and  the  scenes  of 
the  terrible  conflict  known  as  King  Philip's  War." 

Thus  tempus  fugit,  and  we  can  rejoice  in  the  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  what  was  no  subject  of  rejoicing  at 
the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  Great  Centennial.— Among  the  more  important 
movements  in  Centennial  preparation  since  the  July  Month- 
ly's chronicle,  was  the  assembling  at  Philadelphia  of  a  large 
number  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  of  all  sections  of  the 
country.  They  were  called  together  by  the  committee  hav- 
ing in  charge  the  arrangement  for  that  department  of  the 
Exposition ;  the  assembling  took  place  on  the  24th  of  June, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  intense  heat,  was  a  grand  success, 
in  the  large  number  and  high  standing  of  the  bankers  who 
responded,  in  the  spirit  evinced  by  both  the  hosts  and  the 
guests,  in  the  general  enjoyment  of  the  doings  and  the  fes- 
tivities, and  in  the  good  results  that  are  ensured  for  the  vast 
enterprise.  As  no  considerable  gathering  of  Americans  can 
take  place  without  speech-making  and  Resotwds,  so  part  of 
the  exercises  at  this  assemblage  was  of  this  sort ;  but  though 
such  things  are  usual,  the  speeches  and  resolutions  on  this 
occasion  were  unusually  excellent.  We  give  the  resolutions, 
as  we  deem  them  too  important  to  refuse  them  the  space 
they  demand : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  action  of  '  The  Banks  and  Bankers' 
Committee  on  Coins  and  Currency  of  the  United  States 
Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,'  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  20th 
of  May,  1S75,  in  inviting  the  National  and  other  banks,  and 


ait  bankers  of  the  United  States,  to  send  representatives  to  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  24th  day  of  June, 
1875,  on  the  Centennial  Grounds,  to  form  an  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting,  classifying,  and  exhibiting  in  a 
suitable  department  of  the  Centennial  Buildings,  specimens 
of  the  coins  and  paper  money  of  the  American  Colonies  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  all  the  States,  from  the  earliest 
settlement  of  the  country  to  the  date  of  the  Exhibition,  to- 
gether with  such  statistics  of  banking  and  finance  generally 
as  will  make  that  department  attractive,  of  historic  interest, 
and  illustrative  of  the  development  and  progress  of  the 
country,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  cordially  approved,  and 
that  an  Association  for  said  purpose  be  now  formed. 

"Resolved,  That  the  name  of  the  Association  shall  be 
1  The  Banks  and  Bankers'  Association  on  Coins  and  Currency 
of  the  United  States  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876/  and 
that  the  officers  of  said  Association  shall  be  the  officers  of 
the  committee  by  whose  invitation  we  are  here  assembled, 
with  such  additional  officers  and  members  of  the  National 
Committee  as  may  be  appointed  hereafter  to  represent  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  and  perfect  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Association. 

"Resolved,  That  as  the  representatives  of  the  National 
and  other  banks — as  bankers  and  numismaticians,  we  will 
earnestly  co-operate  in  the  interesting  and  desirable  effort  to 
make  the  coinage  and  currency  of  the  nation  tell  their  story 
of  a  hundred  years,  will  use  every  proper  means  to  secure 
subscriptions  to  the  Centennial  stock,  and  to  give  efficiency 
to  the  Centennial  celebration  of  our  nation's  independence. 

"Resolved,  That,  as  this  celebration  is  neither  local  nor 
sectional,  but  national,  comprehensive,  significant,  and  patri- 
otic, we  sincerely  invite  all  the  banks  and  bankers  of  all  the 
States  of  our  Union,  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  celebrating  the  first  century  of  American 
Nationality — our  Union,  liberty,  and  independence,  secured 
by  battle  and  blood  in  1776— Union,  liberty,  and  independ- 
ence still  ours,  and  to  be  ours  in  peace  and  brotherhood  in 
1876. 

"Resolved,  That  as  Philadelphia  was  the  home  of  Robert 
Morris,  the  great  financier  and  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  we, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  our 
country,  deem  it  proper  and  well  to  honor  him  by  uniting 
and  celebrating  in  this  city  of  «  The  Declaration'  the  Cen- 
tennial of  the  independence  he  so  largely  contributed  to 
secure. 

"Resolved,  That  the  energy  exhibited  and  the  progress 
made  in  the  buildings  and  prepantions  for  the  Centennial  of 
1876  not  only  excite  our  admiration,  but  give  us  the  assu- 
rance that  the  Exposition  will  be  a  success,  worthy  of  our 
nation  and  the  subject  and  object  of  commemoration." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  attempt  even  the  briefest  synop- 
sis of  the  admirable  speeches.  As  showing  that  the  glo- 
rious unifying,  the  peace-making  influence  of  the  coming 
celebration  is  recognized  by  the  hankers,  we  make  two  very 
short  extracts— one  from  the  fine  speech  of  George  H.  Stu- 
art, the  other  from  the  equally  excellent  remarks  of  ex- 
Governor  Pollock : 

"  Let  me  say  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  South,  who  arc 
here  to-day,  that  on  that  Centennial  day  no  one  will  receive 
a  warmer  welcome  than  yourselves.    We  shall  welcome  the 
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U*u  -U  East  and  the  North  an*  the  v  --a  and 
the  Vt-tt  to  li.ii  grand  Centennial  Anniversary,  and  ir^pe  fee 
w*<:.  »»»*  in  the  cxT&'/r .^i  of  the  gion-rik  pi«  all  tecti-jnal 
prvie,  ail  sectional  strife,  all  *ecti<nai  reaioosy.  Let  a* 
exh.vi*  a  strong,  a  united  Union.    (rA  t,ie»*  the  I.* 

the  paa  will  be  forgotten — when  American  cittiem,  in  the 
foil  wnmmt  of  a  Cimni/*  ftfrummi,  and  a  <  <m- 
moo  j.*ircXi«n,  in  the  full  sympathy  of  a  c«n»*  Union, 
with  grand  principles  of  a  universal  liberty  in 
as  in  religion,  will  meet  on  that 

f  .revet." 

The  Centennial   Fountain  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

Total  AV"»':n«mre  Sooeties.  t<>  be  erected  in  Fair-mount 
Park,  will  be  aa  exceedingly  handsome  mor.umen:  to  the 
Revolutionary  Patriot*  whom  it  is  especially  de- 
1  to  honor,  and  at  the  taste  time  a  permanent  token  of 
the  praiseworthy  zeal  of  the  Societies. 

Mr.  Philip  A.  Nolen,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
(Roman,  Catholic  T.  A.  B.  Societies  Diocesan  Union,  has 
i**uH  an  official  Circular  to  each  of  the  C.  T.  A.  B.  S.,  of 
Ike  country.    The  circular  amy*  t 

"  Oar  Union  would  again  bring  to  your  attention  the  noble 
project  of  erecting  in  1876  a  magnificent  fountain  in  honor 
of  the  Centennial  of  American  Independence,  and  in  com 
mcmoration  of  the  illustrious  services  rendered  by  Commo- 
dore Barry,  Charles  Carrol  of  Carrolton,  Archbishop  John 
Carrol,  and  other  Catholic  patriot*  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
The  project  of  erecting  the  Centennial  Fountain  is  now 
being  carried  into  successful  execution.  The  designs  hare 
been  adopted  ;  the  magnificent  statues  are  now  being  exe- 
cuted by  the  sculptor  j  three  out  of  fire  of  the  models  have 
been  completed,  and  the  other  two  will  be  in 
before  the  contract  time.  August  t :  the  foundations 
been  commenced, and  will  be  completed  during  August; 
the  Philadelphia  societies  are  actively  at  work  collecting 
ne  of  them  having  already  deposited  handsome 
»;  the  co-operation  of  the  Catholic*  of  the  whole 
Diocese  has  been  secured ;  Moat  Rev.  Bishop  Wood  has 
been  kind  enough  to  act  as  Treasurer  of  the  fund,  and  every- 
thing points  to  a  successful  termination  of  our  labors. 

Whilst  the  Philadelphia  societies  are  willing  to  shoulder 
the  great  bulk  of  the  work,  and  have  thus  far  Ukcn  the 
matter  in  hand  and  labored  earnestly  to  make  it  a  success, 
yet  they  are  desirous  of  making  the  project  a  grand  national 
undertaking,  participated  in  by  all  the  total  abstinence  socie- 
ties throughout  America,  and  of  having  the  fountain  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  C.  T.  A.  Union  of  America.  Dur- 
ing the  Centennial  year,  all  classes  of  our  American  people 
will  be  represented  in  the  ceremonies.  The  Germans  will 
dedicate  a  beautiful  monument  to  Humboldt ;  the  Italians, 
one  to  Christopher  Columbus;  the  Jews,  one  emblem .itic  of 
Religious  Liberty;  the  Presbyterians,  a  large  statue  of  With- 
erspoon,  a  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  and 
we  arc  proud  to  say  that  the  Catholic  monument,  the  Cen- 
tennial Fountain,  will  far  surpass  them  all  in  beauty  of  de- 
sign, colossal  sixe,  and  artistic  execution.  Every  Catholic, 
and  especially  every  Irish  Catholic,  should,  therefore,  take 


apr-.e  ia  corrtr.Ujt!-?;  to  the  erection  of  the  fountain,  and 
every  Caih  4ii  Total  Atistinence  man  should  take  the  great- 
est uteres*  of  all  in  the  w<>rk,  because  the  organisation  to 
which  be  if!  ^ngs  has  undertaken  its  erection,  and  because 
one  of  the  beautiful  statue*  that  will  adorn  it  will  be  thai  ol 
Father  Mat  hew.  the  great  apostle  of  total  abstinence. 

"  We,  therefore,  urge  upon  you  confidently,  a*  patriotic 
Catholics  and  Irishmen,  to  appoint  a  Centennial  Committee 
with  us  in  the  noble  work,  and  to  render  your 
practical  by  collecting  funds  in  aid  of  the  pro- 
tect. AH  opposition  and  misunderstanding  in  reference  to 
the  fountain  have  now  been  removed.  The  Chicago  Con- 
of  the  C  T.  A.  Union  of  America  in  October  last, 
the  project  and  passed  resolutions  in 
favor  of  it.  expressing  its  gratification  '  upon  seeing  the  local 
societies  throughout  America  raising  voluntary  subscription* 
towards  the  undertaking.' " 

The  circular  also  gives  a  list  of  twenty-one  societies  out- 
side of  Philadelphia  who  have  already 
off 


The  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia. — On  Thursday,  June 

17th,  the  "  Right  Rev."  became  the  "  Most  Rev."  Dr. 
W*d.  when  he  was  invested  with  the  »  Pallium."  This  is 
a  vestment  which  is  sent  from  Rome  to  all  Archbishops  of 
the  Romish  Church,  and  to  the  four  Latin  Patriarchs  of  the 
East,  on  their  accession.  It  was  originally  only  a  stole 
wound  round  the  neck,  with  the  ends  hanging  down  behind 
and  before.  The  earliest  example  of  giving  the  pallium  by 
the  Pope  occurred  A.D.  501,  when  Symmachus  presented  it 
to  the  Bishop  of  Laurea,  in  Pannonia.  Macarius,  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  flourished  early  in  the  fourth  century,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Bishop  who  wore  a  pallium,  and  the  gar 
ment  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Constantine  the  Great.  The  pallium  is  now  a  short 
cloak  with  a  red  cross  encircling  the  neck  and  shoulder*  i 
falling  on  the  back.  When  the  Roman  See  was  in  it*  , 
est  splendor.  Archbishops  were  wont  to  go  to  Rome  to 
receive  the  pallium,  but  now  it  is  sent  by  a  delegate.  Some 
Bishops  receive  it  as  a  mark  of  special  honor.  The  cloth  of 
which  it  is  composed  i*  woven  from  the  wool  of  ten  white 
lambs  blessed  at  Rome  on  the  festival  of  St.  Agnes,  and 
deposited  on  the  tomb  of  St  Peter  during  the  eve  of  his 
festival. 

A  Good  Suggestion.— The  Lowell  (Massachusetts)  71ma 
says:  -  Philadelphia,  the  home  of  General  Meade  and  Ad 
miral  Dahlgrcn,  may  well  stir  her  people  to  raise  monu- 
ments to  their  memory.  She  has  undertaken  to  raise  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  General  Meade,  to  be  erected  either  in 
Fairmount  Park  or  in  one  of  the  squares  of  the  city.  Admi 
ral  Dahlgren's  statue  should  be  made  of  gun  metal  like 
his  famous  ordnance." 

The  death  of  General  Breckinridge  leaves  but  four  gen- 
tlemen living  who  have  been  elected  to  the  second  highest 
office  in  the  United  States.  They  are  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
Andrew  Johnson.  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Henry  Wilton. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  the  only  ex-President  now  living,  and  be  wat 
not  elected  to  that  office  by  the  people. 
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Common  Sense. — Many  of  our  reader*  will  endorse  the 
following  paragraph  from  a  Philadelphia  newspaper  : 

■  Last  night  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  were  brilliant  and 
noisy  with  an  extensive  torchlight  demonstration  in  honor 
of  tie  investiture  of  Archbishop  Wood.  The  torchlight 
procession  is  the  conventional  American  expression  of 
political  triumph,  and  the  average  citisen  will  fail  to  see  its 
relevancy  to  a  purely  religious  ceremonial;  moreover,  he 
will  deprecate  the  introduction  of  'the  usage.  We  do  not 
want  Presbyterian  platoons  or  a  regiment  of  Lutheran  lati- 
tern-bearers  parading  the  streets  with  military  music  every 
time  those  denominations  choose  to  celebrate  same  ecclesi- 
astical event.  Political  banners,  with  their  strange  devices, 
arc  bad  enough  in  their  wretched  art  and  literature,  but  a 
worse  fate  is  in  store  for  us  if  our  streets  arc  to  be  illuminated 
with  Methodist  transparencies  and  Baptist  banners  every 
time  something  occurs  which  is  calculated  to  excite  the 
faithful  Baptist  or  Methodist." 

Free  Cub*  and  Its  New  President.— We  find  the  fol- 
lowing in  the  telegraphic  columns  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
of  the  1 8th  of  June: 

"  NaW  YoiX,  June  17. — Senor  Francisco  Agnilers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cuban  Republic,  who  while  in  the  capacity  ol 
Vice-President  had  come  to  this  country  on  an  important 
mission  from  the  then  President,  Ccspedes,  from  the  moment 
he  became  President  de  jure  has  been  striving  to  return  to 
Cuba,  a  very  difficult  task  for  him  to  accomplish,  as  his 
movements  were  very  closely  watched  by  Spanish  agents 
and  spies  in  this  country.  Several  weeks  ago  he  disappeared 
from  New  York,  where  all  his  family  reside,  not  even  his 
most  intimate  friends  knowing  of  his  whereabouts.  One  of 
the  latter,  a  respectable  gentleman  living  in  this  city,  re- 
ceived lately  a  letter  from  President  Aguilera,  informing  him 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  in  a  small  schooner,  with 
a  small  crew  and  four  Cuban  guides  (men  well  acquainted 
with  the  part  of  Cuba  where  he  was  about  to  land).  The 
same  gentleman  has  to-day  received  a  letter  from  an  agent 
of  the  Cuban  government  in  New  York,  informing  him  that 
m  telegram  from  the  captain  of  the  aforesaid  schooner  had 
been  received,  communicating  the  intelligence  that  President 
Aguilera  had  safely  landed  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  having 
succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  cruisers. 
This  news  is  reliable,  and  the  Cubans  in  this  country  are 
highly  elated,  considering  the  event  of  great  importance,  as 
the  presence  of  President  Aguilera  in  Cuba  will  give  a  new 
impetus  to  the  Cuban  revolution." 

We  cordially  wi>h  President  Aguilera  and  his  cause  entire 
success,  and  could  wish  there  were  some  way  for  our  great 
Republic  to  render  efficient  help  to  the  gallant  little  Cuban 
Republic. 

At  Oroomiah,  Persia,  an  encouraging  movement  has 
commenced  among  the  Jews.  A  young  man,  returning  from 
Russia,  where  he  has  received  instruction  from  a  Christian 
and  read  the  New  Testament,  proclaimed  his  views  to  his 
relatives  and  friends.  The  result  is  that  some  twenty-five 
families  have  withdrawn  from  the  synagogue,  have  asked 
and  received  instructors  from  the  Presbyterian  mission, 
attend  some  of  the  meetings,  and  are  searching  the  Scrip- 
tures for  farther  light. 
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A  Practical  Tribute  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  Memory.— 

The  strong  hold  which  the  memory  of  Livingstone  has  upon 
the  Scottish  people  has  been  shown  anew  by  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  all  the  missionary  societies  of  Scotland  in  the 
mission  to  the  Lake  Lyassa  region  of  interior  Africa.  This 
mission  is  to  be  established  on  a  promontory  Lake  called  Cape 
Maclear.  The  distance  from  the  coast  is  about  four  hundred 
miles,  all  but  sixty  of  which  can  be  traveled  by  water.  The 
enterprise  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Free  and  Reformed 
Presbyterian  churches,  with  liberal  assistance  from  the  United 
Presbyterians  and  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland. 

Church  and  State.— It  is  interesting  to  note  the  "  irre- 
pressible conSict"  between  the  supporters  and  opponents  of 
an  "  established"  church  in  England.  While  one  party  is 
eager  for  the  advancement  of  "  the  Established  Church"  in 
that  country,  by  the  creation  of  new  bishops,  another  is  just 
as  confidently  taking  measures  for  dealing  with  it,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  dealt  with  the  Irish  Church,  by  disestablishment 
and  disendowment.  One  additional  Bishop  (that  of  St. 
Albans)  will  be  created  before  the  close  of  the  present  Par- 
liamentary session,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  Bishopric  of 
Cornwall  will  be  created  next  year.  The  Established  Church 
counts  as  within  her  fold  thirteen  millions  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  millions  of  souls  who  form  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  there  are  eighteen  thousand  clergymen  of  all 
degrees  belonging  to  that  Church. 

The  famous  case  of  Jamdyce  vs.  Jamdyce  has  a  parallel  in 
Kentucky,  where  there  is  a  lawsuit  which  was  begun  in  181 5. 
The  subject-matter  of  the  suit  is  a  tract  of  nineteen  thousand 
acres  of  land.  The  original  plaintiff  was  Joseph  Blackwell, 
and  the  defendants  were  ninety-nine  in  number.  The 
plaintiff  died  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  it  is  believed  that  not 
one  of  the  original  parties  or  of  the  attorneys  originally 
employed  survives.  The  suit  descends  from  father  to  son 
as  much  as  a  prized  family  possession. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Philadelphia  Press; 
"  Bishop  Cheney  (Reformed  Episcopal),  of  Chicago,  has 
engaged  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Richings-Bernard 
Opera  Troupe,  which  recently  disbanded  at  Peoria,  Illinois, 
to  train  and  lead  a  choir  of  one  hundred  singers  to  furnish 
music  for  his  congregation." 

Miss  Mary  Telfair,  daughter  of  ex-Govcrnor  Telfair,  of 
Maryland,  who  died  last  week  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  leaves 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Georgia ;  eighty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Independent  Presbyterian  Church  of  Savannah,  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Augusta, 
Georgia,  besides  other  munificent  bequests  to  hospitals  and 
societies.  She  also  leaves  a  handsome  sum  to  a  colored 
family,  and  liberal  bequests  to  her  servants.  The  estate  is 
valued  at  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

Mark  Twain,  apropos  of  a  new  portable  mosquito-net, 
writes  that  the  day  is  coming  "  when  we  shall  sit  under  our 
nets  in  church  and  slumber  |>eacefully,  while  the  discomfited 
flies  club  together  and  take  it  out  of  the  minister." 
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Strong  Praise  from  a  Political  Opponent.— The  St. 

Louis  Republican,  a  Democratic  organ  of  prominence  and 
influence,  say*:  "  Francis  E.  Spinner  has  been  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  for  fourteen  years.  In  that  capacity  he 
has  been  the  guardian  and  distributor  of  more  money  than 
probably  ever  passed  through  the  hands  of  a  single  man 
since  money  was  invented.  And  not  a  single  cent  has  ever 
stuck  to  his  fingers.  So  faithful  has  he  been  to  his  great 
trust,  that  not  even  in  the  hottest  periods  of  political  antagon- 
ism, or  the  darkest  periods  of  popular  suspicion,  has  a  breath 
of  slander  sullied  the  fair  mirror  of  his  fame." 

The  Worcester  Gatette  says :  "  Charlotte  Cushman  was 
saved  from  drowning  fifty  years  ago  by  Cornelius  Lovell,  now 
a  resident  of  Boston.  This  was  the  nearest  Miss  Cushman 
ever  came  to  taking  a  '  positively  last  farewell.'  "  No  one, 
we  opine,  wishes  the  estimable  lady  to  come  nearer;  and 
when  she  does  actually  take  her  "positively  last  farewell'1 
of  the  world's  stage,  very  many  will  sincerely  mourn. 


The  Albany  Journal  wonders  what  will  become  of  the 
Beecher  jury.  It  says  :  "  They  must  manage  to  continue  ia 
public  life.  Let  tlicm  form  themselves  into  a  base-ball  club, 
or  a  dramatic  company,  or  an  operatic  company,  or  mount 
!  the  lecture  platform.  A  co-operative  lecture  on  the  trial, 
each  man  speaking  not  more  than  five  minutes,  so  as  to 
bring  the  aggregate  talk  within  an  hour,  ought  to  take. 

The  New  Haven  Palladium  suggests  that  a  fitting  celebrs 
tion  for  centennial  times  for  New  Haven  would  be  the  thor- 
ough regrading  and  remodeling  of  the  green,  under  super*  i- 
sion  of  Donald  G.  Mitchell,  and  the  erection  thereon  of 
bronze  statues  of  Roger  Sherman,  Connecticut's  Signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  ;  James  Hillhouse,  who  led  the 
militia  in  the  defence  of  the  town  against  the  British,  and 
John  Davenport,  the  founder  of  the  town. 

We  have  deferred  the  obituary  of  Samuel  G.  Drake,  the 
historian,  to  next  month,  in  hope  of  inducing  one  of  his  Late 
neighbors  to  furnish  a  notice  of  him. 
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A  Century  After:  Picturesque  Glimpses  of  Philadelphia  and 
Pennsylvania,  including  Pairmount,  the  Wissahickon,  and 
other  Romantic  Localities,  with  the  Cities  and  Landscapes 
of  the  State:  A  Pictorial  Representation  of  Scenery,  Ar- 
chitecture, Life,  Manners  and  Character.  Edited  by 
Edward  Straiian.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by 
Lauderbach,  from  Designs  by  Thomas  A/ or  an,  /.  0.  C. 
Darley,  J.  D.  Woodward,  James  Hamilton,  P.  B.  Schell, 
E.  B.  Bensell,  W.  L.  Sheppard,  and  other  eminent  Artists. 
Philadelphia ;  Allen,  Lane  (r  Scott,  and  J.  W.  Lou- 
derbach,  233  South  Fifth  Street. 

He  who  reads  this  title  can  form  no  conception  of  the  rare 
beauty  of  this  serial,  or  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  grand 
specimen  of  as  fine  wood-engraving  as  has  ever  been  pro- 
duced. The  illustrations  are  all  new  in  design,  afTord  per- 
fect representations  of  the  various  places,  the  landscapes,  etc., 
and  are  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  their  respective 
designers  and  to  Mr.  Lauderbach,  the  engraver.  But  the 
marvelous  elegance  of  the  work  ends  not  with  the  careful 
production  of  first-class  engraving ;  the  literary  matter  by  Mr. 
Strahan  is  worthy  of  the  pictures,  and  the  excellence  of  the 
paper,  press  work,  etc.,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Cer- 
tainly no  Pcnnsylvanian  of  taste  who  has  any  regard  for  the 
good  old  State  should  hesitate  to  subscribe ;  but  its  interest 
cannot  be  restricted  to  Pennsylvanians — independent  of  its 
value  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Centennial 
period,  it  should  command  a  large  subscription  as  a  mere 
evidence  of  the  progress  achieved  in  the  art  of  wood-engraving. 
The  first  two  parts  embrace  superb  views  of  Independence 
Hall  and  other  historical  edifices  of  the  city,  besides  some  of 
the  picturesque  scenes  in  the  Park.  Later  numbers  will  em- 
brace striking  scenery  in  all  sections  of  the  State. 


The  Centennial  Book  of  the  Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  with  Fac-Simile  Autograpkt, 
Illustrations,  Portraits,  etc.   By  William  BROTHKRHEAt>. 
Philadelphia:  J.  M.  Stoddart  b-  Co. 
Parts  9  to  12  inclusive  arc  before  us,  and  we  arc  harry 
to  say  they  fully  sustain  the  high  character  of  the  work. 
This  work  is  unique,  and  we  consider  it  most  valuable  for 
the  true  American,  especially  for  those  who  like  to  read 
and  learn  about  their  own  country.    The  Historical  Mon- 
ograph is  well  written  and  more  interesting  than  we  had 
anticipated. 

Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Signers  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Revised  and  Edited  by  the 
Hon.  Robert  T.  Conrad,  Author  of  ••  Aylmere,  or  Jaci 
Cade,  the  Bondman  of  Kent." 

Messrs.  Charles  Desilver  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  have 
in  course  of  preparation  a  new  edition  of  Judge  Conrad's 
excellent  "  Sanderson's  Biography  of  the  Signers,"  beyond 
question  the  i>e*t  series  of  sketches  of  those  fathers  of  oar 
Republic.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  this  edition  about  the  1st 
of  January  next,  and  a  most  desirable  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  the  Centennial  Year  it  will  be. 

Burley's  United  States  Centennial  Gaxetteer  and 
Guide,  1876.  Charles  Holland  Kidder,  Editor. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  fragmentary  sort  of  pamphlet  which 
we  presume  is  designed  as  a  specimen  prospectus.  The 
title-page  is  so  extensive  that  we  do  not  copy  in  full — indeed, 
it  forms  a  table  of  contents  in  itself,  and  from  it  and  the 
specimen  pages  we  judge  the  work  will  be  one  of  great 
value.    S.  W.  Burley,  of  Philadelphia  is  the  publisher. 
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Books  in  Paper. — There  are  so  many  advantages  in 
favor  of  making  paper  covers  the  ordinary  dress  of  books, 
that  we  look  to  sec  that  style  finally  adopted  in  America,  as 
it  is  in  France  and  Germany  and  on  the  continent  generally. 
In  England,  the  cloth  covers  are  put  on  loosely,  and  the 
leaves  are  left  uncut,  so  that  the  books  can  hardly  be  called 
bound  at  all ;  and,  indeed,  in  technical  language,  arc  not 
bound.  With  us,  the  almost  unvarying  style  of  books  in 
cloth  has  an  appearance  of  permanence  about  it,  and  it  is 
very  true  that  books  which  have  been  cut  and  put  into  strong 
cloth  covers  are  not  likely  to  be  rebound  in  leather,  and  are 
not  so  rebound  to  advantage. 

Books  should  be  treated  as  magazines,  brought  out  in 
paper  covers,  with  uncut  edges,  and  made  to  depend  for 
their  life  upon  the  real  permanence  of  their  contents.  Libra- 
ries, whose  business  it  is  to  preserve  all  literature,  would  at 
once  put  a  book  into  stout  binding  of  a  suitable  character, 
which  in  most  cases  would  never  have  to  be  changed  ;  indi- 
vidual owners  of  books  would  select  those  which  they  va- 
lued, and  exercise  their  taste  and  judgment  in  dressing  them 
in  leather,  and  ephemeral  literature  would  go  the  way  of  all 
rubbish.  As  it  is  now,  a  vast  number  of  useless  books  owe 
their  continued  miserable  existence  to  the  sort  of  divinity 
with  which  they  are  hedged  by  their  substantial  covers. 

The  average  price  of  books  by  thus  method  would  be 
lowered,  for  people  would  be  required  to  pay  only  for  the 
substantial  thing.  The  date  of  this  advance  in  civilization 
may  be  calculated  by  the  advance  in  other  directions.  When 
the  American  of  refined  manners  and  simple  taste  is  allowed 
in  traveling  to  live  quietly  at  public  houses,  and  not  in  a 
blaze  of  looking-glass  glory,  to  dine  well,  and  not  feel  that 
he  is  an  unwilling particeps  criminit  in  barbaric  waste,  then 
he  will  be  able  to  read  books  in  all  the  freshness,  and  ease, 
and  handincst  of  paper  binding. 

It  U  not  likely  that  we  shall  fall  exactly  into  the  conti- 
nental method,  any  more  than  we  have  exactly  followed  the 
English.  The  conditions  of  making  and  selling  books  here 
are  different.  The  probability  is  rather  that  we  shall  hit 
upnn  some  cheap  substitute  for  cloth  and  boards,  which  will 
avoid  the  expense  and  stiffness  of  our  present  covers,  and 
obviate  the  patent  difficulties  of  destructible  paper  covers. 

M.  Charles  Blanc,  the  art -critic  of  the  Tempt,  the  com- 
mentator on  Rembrandt's  etchings,  and  author  of  number- 
less contributions  to  art-criticism,  has  made  some  excellent 
remarks  on  how  to  frame  the  prints  with  which  most  people's 
walls  are  mere  or  less  adorned.  M.  Blanc  cannot  say  too 
much  against  the  modern  fashion  of  exposing  to  view  an  im- 
mense margin  of  white  cardboard  all  around  the  picture. 
He  reminds  us  that  old-fashioned  amateurs  used  to  frame 
their  Nanteuils,  their  Callois,  their  Rcmbrandts,  quite  closely, 
like  a  painting.  He  does  not  quite  recommend  this,  how- 
ever. But  it  is  well  to  mention — what  every  observant  per- 
son knows  and  sometimes  forgets — that  the  white  light  of  a 
broad  white  margin  kills  the  high  lights  of  the  print  itself. 
The  faintest  rough  gray  paper,  or  faintest  rough  buff  paper, 
is  the  best.  A  fairly  broad  mount  is  then  not  only  allowable, 
but  advisable,  though  the  modern  fashion  errs  on  the  side  of 
excess.  As  to  frames,  the  golden  rule  is  surely  to  choose 
the  frame  which  will  least  of  all  attract  the  eye.  Black 


wooden  frames  are,  of  course,  at  once  sober  and  decorative 
in  their  general  effect,  but,  if  placed  close  to  the  picture, 
they  are  perhaps  too  apt  to  catch  the  eye.  The  thin  frame 
of  plain  oak,  unpolished,  is,  of  all,  the  least  obtrusive.  No 
one  who  has  noticed  how,  by  an  inappropriate  frame,  you 
may  make  a  good  print  look  almost  a  bad  one,  and,  by  an 
appropriate,  a  tolerable  print  look  a  very  good  one,  will 
grudge  a  few  minutes  given  to  this  subject  of  framing. 

The  Pope,  it  is  announced,  has  resolved  on  carrying  out 
his  long-projected  plan  of  placing  twelve  statues  around  the 
cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  as  Michael  Angelo  designed.  Each 
statue  will  be  assigned  to  a  different  sculptor,  and  he  must 
have  lived  in  Rome  before  1870,  and  not  have  allied  himself 
against  the  Holy  See. 

This,  willi  his  autograph,  was  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  contribution  to  a  bazar  and  fancy  fair  at  Man- 
chester, England,  for  the  benefit  of  a  sick  children's  hos- 
pital : 

"  Hugged  in  the  clinging  billows'  grasp, 

From  seaweed  fringe  to  mountain  heather, 
The  British  oak  with  rooted  grasp 

Her  slender  handful  holds  together ; 
With  cliffs  of  white  and  bowers  of  green, 

And  ocean  narrowing  to  caress  her, 
And  hills  and  threaded  streams  between — 

Our  little  Mother-isle,  God  bless  her !" 

Conversation.— May  it  not  fairly  be  taken  for  granted 
that  conversation  must  be  numbered  among  the  Lost  Arts  ? 
We  chat,  and  talk,  and  discuss,  and  preach — we  do  not  con- 
verse. We  are  too  much  in  a  hurry,  our  minds  have  too 
little  ptay,  we  care  not  enough  for  the  graces,  and  too  much 
for  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  to  converse.  Yet  we 
have  no  more  reason  to  expect  our  society  to  produce  the 
requisite  and  fleeting  graces  of  language  without  any  care 
for  them,  than  we  have  cause  to  look  for  delicate  flowers  in 
vegetable  gardens. 

Conversation  is  so  pre-eminently  a  matter  of  art  and  con- 
fidence, of  cleverness  and  trust,  and  so  little  a  matter  of 
study  or  of  books  that  the  book  is  hman  and  student  shine 
less  in  conversation  than  the  traveler  and  the  man  of  the 
world.  The  best  conversation  is  first  fed  by  life,  and  then 
by  literature.  To  converse,  we  must  have  unharnessed 
minds.  But  the  Americans,  as  all  people  doing  the  work  of 
this  century,  are  in  harness.  To-day  we  do  hack-work. 
Our  beds  are  stalls,  our  homes  stables  for  the  night,  our 
tables  little  belter  than  mangers,  over  which  we  cat  in 
silence.  With  the  decline  of  the  art  of  conversation,  polite- 
ness likewise  has  gone.  We  are  now  poor  listeners,  but  good 
readers.  To  be  good  readers  costs  us  nothing  but  time  and 
the  price  of  our  journal,  book,  or  magazine.  But  to  be  a 
good  listener  and  a  good  conversationalist  costs  us  deference 
to  others,  modulation  of  voice,  self-restraint,  amiability  and 
patience;  we  must  have  what  the  French  call  esprit;  we 
must  have  something  of  the  Christian  about  us — but  all  this 
is  a  tedious  task  to  sharp,  go-ahead,  driving  business  men ; 
so  they  read  and  forego  the  pleasure  which  animated  and 
cherished  social  intercourse  might  give  to  us— so  they  suffer 
a  neglected  art  to  become  a  lent  art. 
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The  Preparation  of  Tea.—  The  definite  effects  sought 
from  tea-drinking  over  and  alxwe  the  mere  comfort  given 
by  the  hot  liquid  are  produced  by  two  ingredients  of  the 
leaf,  the  alkaloid  thtint  and  the  aromatic  matter.  The  latter 
is  what  is  chiefly  valued  by  the  refined  connoisseur  of  tea ; 
and  accordingly  he  (or  she)  makes  tea  by  pouring  perfectly 
(toiling  water  on  a  pretty  large  allowance  of  leaf,  drinking 
off  the  first  infusion  and  rejecting  the  rest.  Made  in  this 
manner  tea  is,  no  doubt,  not  only  a  very  pleasant  beverage 
but  also  a  most  useful  restorative ;  but,  unfortunately,  so  far 
from  being  cheap ,  it  is  a  costly  beverage,  and  the  poor  can- 
not afford  to  drink  it.  The  plan  which  they  adopt  is  that 
of  slow  stewing,  the  teapot  standing  for  hours  together  upon 
the  hob.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  cooking  is  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  tktirnt  (and  also  of  the  astringent  sub- 
stances which  are  ruinous  to  fine  flavor)  is  extracted ;  and 
the  tea,  though  poor  enough  as  regards  any  qualities  which 
a  refined  taste  would  value,  is  decidedly  a  potent  physiolo- 
gical agent.  It  is  well  to  note  that  tea  has  a  strongly 
astringent  quality,  strengthened  by  boiling. 

German  manufacturers  are  purchasing  the  fish  bones 
gathered  along  the  Norwegian  shores  which  result  from  the 
extensive  fish-curing  stations  there  located.  These  bones 
make  a  fine  fertiliser,  and,  pulverized  by  suitable  machinery 

Carbon  Process. — The  following  particulars  of  that  de- 
scription of  photography  known  as  the  Carbon  Process,  and 
which  is  rapidly  finding  favor  as  a  means  of  book  illustrating, 
will  be  of  interest :  There  are  three  so-called  carbon  pro- 
cesses, all  depending  on  the  quality  which  the  chromates 
have  of  rendering  gelatine  in  combination  with  them  inso- 
luble when  exposed  to  light.  The  autotype  process  makes 
the  print  by  a  direct  action  of  sunlight  on  a  chro mated 
gelatine  tissue  impregnated  with  coloring  matter.  The  sun- 
light, penetrating  the  negative,  impresses  those  portions  which 
represent  the  shadows,  and  the  print  thrown  into  tepid  water 
permits  the  lights,  which  were  protected  by  the  dense  parts 
of  the  negative,  to  be  washed  away.  The  results  of  this 
process  are  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  silver  prims,  and  are 
indestructible. 

The  Woodbury-type,  or  photo-relief,  is  a  mechanical  pro- 
cess, in  which  the  gelatine  film  is,  after  the  action  of  the 
light,  allowed  to  lie  in  cold  water,  which  makes  the  film 
swell  in  those  portions  corresponding  to  the  lights,  producing 
an  intaglio,  from  which  a  mould  is  made,  which,  being  filled 
evenly  with  a  gelatine  ink,  is  transferred  by  a  press  to  a 
paper,  on  which  it  dries,  preserving  all  its  lines  and  shadows. 

In  the  Albert-type,  the  block  (of  ground  glass)  is  coaled 
with  a  similar  film  as  in  the  other  processes,  which,  being 
wetted,  swells  and  gives  a  printing  surface,  from  which,  as 
from  s  lithographic  stone,  many  copies  can  be  printed. 

In  the  two  former  processes,  the  color  of  the  print  is  color- 
ing matter  mixed  with  the  gelatine;  in  the  last,  printer's  ink. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Munich  Academy  of  Science  it  was 
stated  that  the  desert  of  Lybia  would  prove  a  valuable  health 
resort.  During  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March, 
Professor  Zittel  made  a  series  of  experiments  by  which  he 
found  that  the  air  of  this  locality  contains  more  ozone  than 
that  of  the  oases  of  the  Nile  valley. 

Earth  Worms. — These  insignficant  and  unattractive 
creatures  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  fields  which  they 
inhabit,  though  many  have  supposed  to  the  contrary.  They 
are  very  humble,  but  are  efficient  servants  of  the  agricul- 
turist ;  and  far  from  injuring  his  meadow  and  his  garden, 
they  devote  themselves  with  the  most  praiseworthy  assiduity 
to  turning  over  the  soil  to  a  greater  depth  and  more  thor- 
oughly than  can  be  done  with  the  best  appliances  known  to 
science.  These  animals — for  so  they  are  classified  by  the 
naturalists — are  scarcely  more  than  animated  tubes.  They 
seem  to  live  by  taking  earth  and  earthy  substances  in  at  one 
end  and  passing  them  out  at  the  other.  This  simple  process 
of  digestion  is  aided,  however,  by  a  mucous  secretion  ;  and 
the  worm  has  a  habit,  when  he  has  filled  himself  with  earth, 
of  ascending  to  the  surface,  turning  round  and  working  him- 
self back  again  into  the  ground.  This  operation  unloads 
him,  and  the  process,  repeated  by  millions  of  his  fellows, 
cannot  but  have  a  highly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  quality 
of  land.  It  is  said  by  Mr  Darwin  that  these  worms  have 
been  known  to  cover  a  field  to  the  depth  of  thirteen 
inches  in  the  course  of  eighty  years.  A  slow  process, 
to  be  sure,  but  so  are  all  the  processes  of  nature.  This, 
however,  is  not  all  that  they  do.  They  carry  their  shafts 
and  galleries  to  a  depth  of  several  feet,  and  cross  and  inter- 
sect in  all  directions,  loosening  the  soil,  opening  it  to  the 
air  and  water,  and,  in  short,  doing  all  that  they  can  to  help 
vegetation,  without  preying  upon  it  or  injuring  its  roots  in 
the  slightest  degree. 

Temperature  of  Man  within  the  Tropics. — Careful 
observations  made  by  Dr.  Davy  in  regard  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  man  within  the  tropics  show  some  interesting  facts. 
Those  observations  were  made  at  Barbadoes,  three  times  a 
day,  during  a  period  of  three  years  and  a  half,  the  mean 
annual  temperature  at  that  place  being  about  8o°  Fahrenheit, 
and  the  range  of  temperature  throughout  the  year  from  about 
io°  to  i8°  in  the  open  air.  It  appears  that  the  average 
temperature  of  man  within  the  tropics  is  a  little  higher — 
nearly  1° — than  in  a  temperate  clime ;  that  within  the  tropics, 
as  in  cooler  regions,  the  tcmi*rature  of  the  body  is  almost  con- 
stantly fluctuating,  but  the  order  of  this  fluctuation  is  different 
from  that  in  a  cooler  climate,  the  minimum  degree  being 
early  in  the  morning,  after  a  night's  rest,  and  not  at  night ; 
that  within  the  tropics  there  is  comparatively  little  difference 
of  temperature  between  the  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
internal  parts,  and  the  skin  it  more  active  in  its  functions, 
but  the  kidneys  are  less  so. 
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IX.    Maynard,  the  Seat  of  Cornelius  Harnett. 


Not  far  northward  from  the  centre  of  the  city  of 
Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  stood  before  the 
late  war  (and  I  believe  yet  stands  there)  a  quaint 
looking  old  mansion  which  had  not  been  changed, 
externally  and  internally,  since  the  period  of  the 
War  of  the  Revolution.  It  is  (or  was)  one  story  in 
height,  with  a  gambrel  roof  pierced  by  dormer  win- 
dows, and  surrounded  by  magnificent  live-oaks 
draped  with  the  luxuriant  Spanish  moss.  In  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  grave-yard  attached  to  St. 
James'  Church  in  Wilmington  might  have  been 
seen  a  few  years  ago  (and  may  be  seen  now)  an  up- 
right brown-stone  slab,  eaten  into  by  the  tooth  of 
time  and  half-concealed  by  tall  grass  and  brambles, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  : 

"Cornelius  Harnett, 
Died  April  20,  1781, 
Aged  58  years. 
Slave  to  no  sect,  he  took  no  private  road. 
Birr  looked  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  Con." 

This  man  had  been  the  owner  and  occupant  of 
"Maynard"  (since  called  "Hilton"),  the  seat 
above  mentioned.  His  highest  encomium  as  a 
firm,  bold,  and  active  patriot  was  expressed  by  the 
ardent  young  republican  of  Massachusetts,  Josiah 
Quincy,  Jr.,  when,  in  his  14  Diary"  of  the  date 
of"  March  30, 1773,"  he  wrote :  "  Spent  the  night 
at  Mr.  Harnett's,  the  Samuel  Adams  of  North 
Carolina  (except  in  point  of  fortune)."  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  this  brave  and  efficient  leader  of 
the  republicans  in  North  Carolina — a  man  of  emi- 
nence in  the  province  years  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  he  zealously  engaged,  broke  out, 
and  also  of  powerful  influence  during  the  earlier 
years  of  the  struggle — a  leading  man  in  the  coun- 
cils of  that  province  at  the  period  of  its  transition 
from  a  royal  domain  to  that  of  an  independent 
State,  and  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
is  an  almost  unknown  personage  to  the  student  of 
our  National  history.  The  fact  is  a  repetition  of 
the  history  of  many  useful  men  whose  deeds  have 
bettered  the  condition  of  the  race,  but  who  lacked 
a  cotemporary  historian  to  write  their  names  on 
the  scroll  of  immortality.  It  may  be  asserted  with 
truth  that  in  the  galaxy  of  the  names  of  North 
Carolinians  who  aroused  the  people  of  that  pro- 
vince to  decided  and  successful  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  British  Parliament,   who  led 


them  with  clear  vision  and  sound  judgment  through 
all  difficulties  and  perils  of  the  old  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, and  who  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a 
free  and  stable  State  government  for  his  country, 
the  star  of  Cornelius  Harnett  shines  as  bright  as 
the  brightest. 

Mr.  Harnett  was  a  native  of  England,  where  he 
was  born  in  the  spring  of  1723.  We  have  no 
record  of  his  career  before  he  came  to  America, 
from  the  West  India  Islands,  probably  from  Bar- 
badoes,  about  the  year  1 760.  He  was  then  a  man 
of  wealth,  and  purchased  two  landed  estates,  one 
situated  on  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  the  other  on 
the  Sound.  Upon  the  former,  near  the  then  little 
village  of  Wilmington,  and  on  the  northeast 
branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  he  built  a  man- 
sion in  1765,  and  named  it  "Maynard."  Wil- 
mington was  then  a  considerable  mart  for  com- 
mercial transactions  in  pine  lumber,  turpentine, 
and  rosin. 

Mr.  Harnett  was  a  man  of  medium  stature ; 
about  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height ;  slender ; 
hair  light-brown  when  he  first  appeared  on  the 
Cape  Fear;  eyes  of  a  rich  hazel  color;  dignified 
in  deportment ;  in  figure  and  movement  graceful ; 
features  small  and  very  symmetrica] — almost 
feminine  in  appearance  ;  affable  and  courteous  in 
his  manners ;  possessing  a  taste  for  letters  and  a 
genius  for  music ;  had  read  extensively,  and  was 
possessed  of  much  and  varied  information ;  in 
conversation  not  very  voluble,  and  always  fasci- 
nating in  his  manners,  especially  when  dispensing 
the  hospitalities  of  his  house.  A  bachelor  of 
almost  forty  years  of  age,  he  married  a  charming 
lady,  Mary  Holt,  who  survived  him  eleven  years, 
dying  in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  "  Maynard" 
they  exhibited  the  most  generous  hospitality 
toward  citizens  and  strangers,  for  they  had  an 
ample  fortune;  yet  in  his  business  transactions 
Mr.  Harnett  was  prudent,  economical,  and  exact. 

Mr.  Harnett  very  early  took  sides  on  the  politi- 
cal questions  that  agitated  the  province.  His 
voice  was  heard  in  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  he  watched  the  movements  of  the  Regulators 
in  Central  North  Carolina  with  great  interest. 
Fearless  and  outspoken,  never  temporizing  in  his 
policy  or  acts,  he  opposed  the  harsh  measures  of 
Governor  Tryon  toward  those  who  resisted  his 
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oppressions,  not  only  at  his  home,  but  in  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province,  wherein  he  held  a  seat. 
And  he  was  so  popular  that  he  could  always  carry 
an  election  whenever  he  chose  to  enter  the  public 
service.  In  Wilmington  opposition  to  him  was 
considered  hopeless  ;  and  so  highly  did  the  in- 
habitants of  that  town  value  his  wisdom  and  in- 
tegrity, that  they  procured  a  special  act  of  the 
Assembly  to  include  his  house  within  the  borough 
of  Wilmington  that  he  might  represent  it  in  the 
Provincial  Legislature. 

In  the  year  1772  the  royal  governor  of  the 
province,  Josiah  Martin,  having  received  the 
King's  instructions  to  continue  the  southern  boun- 
dary line  of  the  Colony  to  the  country  of  the 
Cherokees,  asked  the  Legislature  for  an  appropria- 
tion to  defray  the  expenses.  That  body,  perceiving 
that  the  measure  would  greatly  injure  the  province 
by  depriving  it  of  a  large  number  of  inhabitants 
included  within  fts  jurisdiction,  taking  from  it 
much  valuable  land  procured  by  patents  issued  by 
former  governors,  and  cutting  off  all  communica- 
tion and  commerce  with  the  Indians,  appointed  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  remonstrance  to  the  King. 
Mr.  Harnett  was  made  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee, and  his  associates  were  Robert  Howe,  after- 
ward a  Major -General  in  the  Continental  Army, 
and  Maurice  Moore.  The  measure  by  which  the 
governor  expected  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the 
province  was  defeated. 


It  was  at  about  that  time  that  young  Quincy 
above  mentioned  (father  of  the  late  Josiah  Quincy, 
President  of  Harvard  College)  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Harnett,  who  had  prompted  the  first  move- 
ments of  resistance  on  the  Cape  Fear.  Mr.  Quincy 
was  then  threatened  with  pulmonary  consumption 
(which  soon  afterward  terminated  his  life),  and 
by  advice  of  his  physician  he  had  made  a  voyage 
from  Boston  to  Charleston  in  search  of  health, 
and  was  returning  by  land.  At  Wilmington  and 
its  vicinity  he  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  patriots  ; 
was  entertained  at  their  houses,  and  was  eagerly 
consulted  about  political  matters  in  Massachusetts. 
The  subject  of  Committees  of  Corresrwndence,  as 
a  means  for  promoting  the  union  of  the  Colonies, 
was  a  principal  topic  for  discussion.  M  Robert 
Howe,  Esq.,  Harnett,  and  myself  were  the  social 
triumvirate  of  the  evening,"  he  noted  in  his  diary 
when  recording  the  events  of  the  night  spent  at 
Mr.  Harnett's.  "  The  plan  of  Continental  Corres- 
pondence," he  continued,  "  highly  relished,  much 
wished  for,  and  resolved  upon  as  proper  to  be 
pursued." 

When  the  North  Carolina  Assembly  met  in 
December,  1773,  Mr.  Harnett  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Committee  of  Correspondence,  in 
which  position  he  did  signal  service  to  the  repub- 
lican cause.  He  wrote  a  ringing  letter  to  James 
Otis,  of  Boston,  after  hearing  of  the  destruction 
of  the  tea  in  the  harbor  of  the  New  England  capi- 
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tal,  urging  the  patriots  there  to  persist  in  their 
resistance,  at  all  hazards,  and  promising  the  active 
sympathy  of  North  Carolina  in  their  righteous 
cause.  He  was  then  a  leader  in  the  elegant 
society  for  which  Wilmington  was  noted,  and  his 
influence  at  home  and  throughout  the  province 
was  very  great.  Wilmington  and  its  vicinity  were 
distinguished  for  the  men  of  talent,  fortune  and 
high  attainments  who  lived  there.  McRae,  in  his 
biography  of  Judge  Iredell,  has  left  on  record  the 
following  pleasing  group  ol  portraits  of  some  of 
these  men : 

"There  was  Colonel  John  Ashe  (subsequently 
General  Ashe),  the  great  popular  leader,  whose 
address  was  consummate  and  whose  quickness  of 
apprehension  seemed  intuition,  the  very  Rupert 
ot"  debate;  Samuel  Ashe,  of  stalwart  frame,  endowed 
with  practical  good  sense,  a  profound  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  an  energy  that  eventually 
raised  him  to  the  Bench,  and  post  of  Governor ; 
Harnett,  afterward  President  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  who  could  boast  a  genius  for  music  and 
a  taste  for  letters,  the  representative  man  of  the 
Cape  Fear;  Dr.  John  Eustace,  the  correspondent 
of  Sterne,  who  united  wit,  and  genius,  and  learn- 
ing, and  science;  Colonel  Thomas  Lloyd,  gifted 
with  talents  and  adorned  with  classical  literature  ; 
Howe  (afterward   General),  whose  imagination 
fascinated,  whose  repartee  overpowered,  and  whose 
conversation  was  enlivened  by  strains  of  exquisite 
raillery ;  Dr.  John  Fergus  of  stately  presence, 
with  velvet  coat,  cocked  hat,  and  gold-headed 
cane,  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh,  and  an  excellent 
Latin  and  Greek  scholar;  William  Pennington 
(Comptroller  of  the  Customs,  and  afterward  Mas- 
ter of  Ceremonies  at  Bath),  an  elegant  writer, 
admired  for  his  wit  and  his  high  polished  urbanity; 
Judge  Maurice  Moore,  of  versatile  talents,  and 
possessed  of  extensive  information — as  a  wit  al- 
ways prompt  in  reply — as  an  orator,  always  daring 
the  mercy  of  chance ;  Maclaine,  irascible  but 
intellectual,  who  trod  the  path  of  honor  nearly 
pan  passu  with  Iredell.  Hoopes,  and  Johnson,  and 
whose  criticisms  on  Shakspeare  would,  if  they 
were  published,  give  him  fame  and  rank  in  the 
republic  of  letters;  William  Hill,  a  most  sensible, 
polite  gentleman,  and  though  a  crown  officer, 
replete  with  sentiments  of  general  liberty,  and 
warmly  attached  to  the  cause  of  American  Free- 
dom; Lillington,  destined  to  render,  at  Moore's 
Creek,  his  name  historical ;  James  Moore,  whose 
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subsequent  appointment  as  Major-General ,  and 
whose  promise  of  a  brilliant  career  was  soon  to  be 
terminated  by  premature  death  ;  Lewis  Henry  De 
Rossct,  member  of  the  Council,  a  cultivated  and 
elegant  gentleman  ;   Adam  Boyd,  editor  of  the 
Cape  Fear  Mercury  (subsequently  chaplain  to  the 
Continental  Line),  who,  without  pretensions  to 
wit  or  humor,  possessed  the  rare  art  of  telling  a 
story  with  spirit  and  grace,  and  whose  elegiac 
numbers  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the  vivid 
brilliancy  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  figured  ; 
Alfred  Moore,  subsequently  an  Associate-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
Timothy  Bloodworth,  stigmatized  by  his  enemies 
as  an  impracticable  radical — '  everything  by  turns' 
— but  withal  a  true  exponent  of  the  instincts  and 
prejudices,  the  finest  feelings  and  the  noblest  im- 
pulses of  the  masses."     Mr.  McRae  mentions 
William  Hooper,  a  native  of  Boston,  and  a  pupil 
of  James  Otis  (afterward  a  Signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence)  as  pre-eminent  "  in  scholar- 
ship and  genius,  though  inferior  to  many  of  the 
others  in  the  influence  that  attends  years,  opu- 
lence, and  extensive  connections."    He  was  sus- 
scptible,  imaginative  and  possessed  of  much  ner 
vous  irritability.    "  With  a  well  disciplined  mind, 
and  of  studious  habits,  he  shone  with  lustre  when- 
ever he  pleased  to  exert  himself.  .  .  In  the  cause 
of  the  Revolution  he  never  wavered,  though  he 
often  desponded.    If  hoi*  seemed  sometimes  about 
to  desert  him  forever,  and  he  felt  in  his  heart  the 
rustic  of  her  wings  as  she  prepared  for  flight,  his 
deep-rooted  principles  were  never  shaken." 

Such  were  the  men  among  whom  Cornelius 
Harnett  was  an  acknowledged  social  leader,  of  good 
judgment  and  prudential  zeal  in  politics.  The) 
were  not  all  zealous  Whigs,  but  with  those  who 
were,  he  successively  resisted  the  demands  of  the 
British  government  for  a  change  in  the  jurispru 
dence  of  the  province  by  the  establishment  of  a 
court  system  favoring  the  inhabitants  of  the  mother 
country,  to  the  exclusion  of  creditors  in  America. 
Every  day  he  became  more  and  more  bold  in  the 
avowal  of  his  sentiments;  and  when,  late  in  1774. 
the  freeholders  of  Wilmington  met  at  the  court- 
house, and  appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety  thev 
placed  Mr.  Harnett  at  its  head.  Afterward  a  joint 
committee  for  the  County  of  New  Hanover  was  ap- 
pointed to  cooperate  with  the  Wilmington  Town 
Committee.  It  was  composed  of  the  leading 
|>atriots  of  the  Shire,  and  Harnett  was  confessedly 
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the  master  spirit  of  the  whole — the  centre  and 
soul  of  the  combination  to  resist  oppression. 

These  were  men  vigilant  and  active.  They 
watched  with  keen  scrutiny  the  movements  of  the 
Tories ;  they  encouraged  the  timid  and  wavering  ; 
gathered  means  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony,  and 
diffused  their  own  enthusiasm  among  the  people. 
"  Maynard"  became  the  gathering-place  of  all 
the  leading  patriots  of  New  Hanover  County,  and 
men  of  mark  from  other  eastern  counties  met  there 
to  consult  with  Harnett  and  his  immediate  and 
constant  associates  concerning  public  affairs.  So 
great  was  the  moral  power  wielded  by  these  joint 
Committees  of  Safety,  that  there  were  no  avowed 
opponents  within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 
Bitter  Tories,  who  longed  to  be  avenged  for  their 
enforced  passiveness,  were  compelled,  for  their 
jtersonal  safety,  to  assume  the  virtues  of  patriots. 
The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committees 
display  a  lofty  patriotism,  a  nice  sense  of  justice, 
and  a  sagacity  of  management  highly  commend- 
able. 

In  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1775,  royal 
government  in  North  Carolina  tottered  and  fell. 
A  Provincial  Congress,  of  which  Mr.  Harnett  was 
a  leading  member,  met  at  New  Berne  early  in 
April.  Governor  Martin  had  summoned  the  regu- 
lar Legislature  of  the  province  to  meet  at  the  same 
t  i me  and  place.  Many  of  the  delegates  were  mem- 
bers of  both  bodies,  and  the  governor  was  sorely 
|>eq>lcxed  by  a  divided  responsibility.  He  wished 
to  sustain  the  regular  Assembly,  and  to  defeat  the 
"illegal"  one.  He  sought,  by  promises  and 
threats,  to  obtain  these  ends.  He  denounced  the 
Continental  Congress  of  1774,  as  "  seditious  and 
wicked  ;"  "  highly  offensive  to  his  Majesty." 

But  his  persuasions  and  threats  had  no  visible 
effect.  Both  assemblies  approved  the  proceedings 
of  the  Continental  Congress  and  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  Second  Congress  to  meet  at  Philadel- 
phia in  May.  Finally,  after  a  series  of  efforts  to 
sustain  his  authority,  and  seeing  hostile  prepara- 
tions on  every  side,  the  governor  took  counsel  of 
his  fears,  and  fled  for  refuge  in  Fort  Johnson  on 
the  west  side  of  Cape  Fear  River  (now  Smith 
ville),  from  which  he  sent  forth  a  menacing  pro- 
clamation. It  was  immediately  answered  by  Cor- 
nelius Harnett,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety  of  Wilmington,  denying  many  of  its  alle- 
gations, and  proclaiming  the  governor  to  be  "an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  administrators  to  rivet 
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those  chains  so  wickedly  forged  for  America." 
This  was  adopted  at  a  session  of  the  Committee  at 
the  court-house  in  Wilmington,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  1775.  Already  the  citizens  of  Mecklenberg 
County,  in  Western  North  Carolina,  had  pro- 
claimed their  independence  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  had  set  up  a  government  for  themselves. 

A  plot  for  a  servile  insurrection  was  discovered 
at  about  that  time,  in  which  Governor  Martin  was 
implicated.  The  discovery  greatly  exasperated 
the  people.  About  five  hundred  men,  under 
Colonel  Ashe,  marched  toward  Fort  Johnson  to 
seize  the  governor  and  destroy  that  work.  Martin 
had  fled  on  board  a  British  sloop-of-war,  and  had 
transferred  the  arms  and  munitions  to  a  transport 
moored  near  that  vessel.  The  fort  was  demolished. 
Another  menacing  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
governor,  in  which  every  resisting  movement  was 
denounced,  from  the  answer  of  the  Wilmington 
Committee  to  the  Mecklenberg  resolves  and  the 
burning  of  the  fort.  The  people  laughed  at  his 
impotent  malice.  Delegates  from  the  several 
towns  in  the  province  were  summoned  to  meet  at 
Hillsborough  as  a  Provisional  Congress,  and  on 
Sunday,  the  20th  of  August,  1775,  every  county 
and  chief  town  in  North  Carolina  had  a  delegate 
there,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  They  declared  the  governor's  proclamation 
to  be  "a  false,  scurrilous,  malicious,  and  seditious 
libel,"  "dangerous  to  the  King's  government," 
and  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man. The  Congress  made  provision  for  supplying 
men,  arms,  ammunition,  stores,  and  money  for  the 
war  then  just  begun  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  after 
adopting  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
British  Empire  (drawn  by  William  Hooper)  and 
organizing  a  Provisional  government  for  the  Pro- 
vince, they  adjourned  on  the  19th  of  September. 
A  month  later  that  government  was  organized  by 
the  appointment  of  Cornelius  Harnett  President ; 
and  so  he  became  the  virtual  governor  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Harnett  now  found  perplexing  business  at 
home.  The  governor's  party — the  Tories  of  New 
Hanover  County — were  numerous  and  active. 
They  broke  through  the  restraints  which  fear  of 
the  Whigs  had  imposed  upon  them,  and,  assem- 
bling in  Convention,  they  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  patriots,  and  called  upon 
President  Harnett  and  other  leaders  to  explain 
and  justify  their  conduct.    This  was  a  critical 
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moment  in  the  history  of  North  Carol.sa.  Staff* 
ling  rumor*  were  ditt  urb.r.g  t-jc  m.E/is  of  all  s>ra 
The  masses  were  wavering,  ar*d  the  ieau  war::  of 
energy,  or  khow  of  tirr.»'i.tr,  or  lack  «/f  priirtyje. 
might  have  be«  n  dtsattrotti  to  the  rghteooi  catuc 
in  t hat  region.  But  Harnett  was  eq  iai  to  the  task 
Ix-fore  him.  Calling  the  leading  Wh.gs  of  W  .1- 
mingfOQ  and  vicinity  to  a  consultation  at  "Miy 
nard,"  they  decided  upon  a  judicious  coarse  o: 
action.  Harnett  and  hi*  colleagues  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  summons  of  the  Tor  es,  and  by 
«onuifnmate  ta/ 1  and  uriVi'w^n'jx  argument  they 
soon  turned  the  tele  of  popular  feeiir.g  in  favor 
of  the  republican  cause.  The  zeal  of  the  peopie 
for  that  cause  was  now  hotter  than  ever,  ax.d  the 
Tory  leaden  hid  themselves  from  public  view  as 
far  as  possiMe.  North  Carolinians  yet  remember 
with  gratitude  the  services  rendered  by  Harnett, 
Ashe,  and  others,  at  that  critical  moment. 

I  will  pass  over  the  stirring  events  in  North 
Carolina  that  immediately  followed — the  embody- 
ing the  Scotch  Tories  there  into  a  military  corps 
— the  battle  at  Moore's  Creek  Bridge,  and  the  in 
fluence  of  the  beautiful  Flura  McDonald,  one  of 
Walter  Scott's  heroines — to  the  spring  of  1776. 
when  thoughts  of  independence  of  Great  Britain 
were  filling  the  minds  of  all  the  colonists  and 
crystallizing  into  an  almost  universal  desire.  The 
Provisional  government  of  North  Carolina  was 
seated  at  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke  River,  in  April, 
1776.  Mr.  Harnett  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Legislature,  and  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  instructed  to  "  consider  the  usurpations 
and  violences  committed  by  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain."  On  the  12th  of  April 
Mr.  Harnett  submitted  the  following  report,  drawn 
by  his  own  hand.    It  is  entitled 

"  Report  on  the  Subject  op  Is  dependence. 

"It  appears  to  your  Committee  that  pursuant  to 
the  plan  concocted  by  the  British  ministry  for  sub- 
jugating America,  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  have  usurjKtd  a  jxiwcr  over  the  per- 
sons and  property  of  the  )>eople  unlimited  and  un- 
controlled, and,  disregarding  their  humble  peti- 
tions for  peace,  liberty,  and  safety,  have  made 
divers  legislative  acts,  denouncing  war,  famine, 
and  every  species  of  calamity  against  the  Conti- 
nent in  general.  The  British  fleets  and  armies 
have  been,  and  still  are,  daily  employed  in  de- 
stroying the  people,  and  commiting  the  most 
horrid  devastation  in  the  country.    The  gover- 


rr-.n  j  i  ?rrmt  Colonies  have  declared  protection 
to  s^aies  moo  ttyj'A  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
V.vA  of  tieir  masters-  The  ships  belonging  to 
Aacrjcaaa  are  dctiared  prizes  of  war,  and  main 
u  trvem  have  been  violently  seized  and  conhV 
cate-i-  Is  conioqicnce  of  all  which  multitudes 
of  tSe  peop  le  nase  been  destroyed,  or  from  easy 
-  -  -  v  -  •  :  to  the  BkOSt  lamcnta'!..L 
diStret*. 

"And  whereas,  the  moderation  hitherto  mani- 
fested by  the  V sited  Colonics,  and  their  sincere 
des;re  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Mother  Country  on 
const. tutorial  principles,  have  proved  no  mitiga- 
tion of  the  aforesaid  wrongs  and  usurpations,  and 
r.o  hope  rema  ns  of  obtaining  redress  by  those 
means  alone  which  have  been  hitherto  tried,  yonr 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  House  should 
enter  into  the  following  resolve,  to  wit: 

"Rewired,  Tnat  the  Delegates  for  this  Colony 
:n  the  Continental  Congress  be  empowered  to 
concur  with  the  Delegates  of  the  other  Colonies 
;n  dt.ianns:  Independence,  and  forming  foreign 
alliances,  reserving  to  this  Colony  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  forming  a  Constitution  and 
Laws  for  this  Colony,  and  i..f  appointing  Delegates 
from  time  to  time  (under  the  direction  of  a 
general  representative  thereof ),  to  meet  the  Dele 
gates  of  the  other  Colonies,  for  such  purpose  as 
shall  be  hereafter  pointed  out." 

These  bold  words  embodied  the  sentiments  of  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Mr.  Harnett  was  hailed  as  a  safe  leader  in  the 
forcible  resistance  of  his  people  to  the  revolu- 
tionary acts  of  the  King  and  Parliament,  who 
were  trying  to  overturn  and  destroy  the  charters 
of  the  English-American  colonies.  He  had  the 
honor,  like  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  of 
Ixring  proscribed  as  an  unpardonable  rebel.  When, 
not  long  afterward,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  appeared 
on  the  bosom  of  the  Cape  Fear  River,  with  ships- 
of-warand  regiments  of  regulars  bound  for  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  he  issued  from  the  ship  Pallas 
a  proclamation  to  the  people  of  North  Carolina, 
offering  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  should  return 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  British  government,  ex- 
cepting Cornelius  Harnett  and  Robert  Howe. 
They  felt  justly  proud  of  this  compliment  to  their 
patriotism,  for  it  proclaimed  that  they  were  proof 
against  the  seductions  of  flattery  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  honors  and  emoluments. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  official 
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form,  reached  the  Provisional  government  at  Hali- 
fax on  the  22d  of  July.  On  the  first  of  August 
Mr.  Harnett  had  the  honor  and  the  satisfaction  of 
reading  it  aloud  before  a  large  concourse  of  sol- 
diers and  citizens  who  were  assembled  there.  The 
multitude  were  swayed  by  the  wildest  enthusiasm ; 
and  after  the  reading  was  over  they  bore  Mr.  Har- 
nett on  their  shoulders  through  the  streets  in  a 
triumphal  procession.  The  recipient  of  the  honor 
was  deserving  of  it. 

During  a  greater  part  of  the  old  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Harnett  was  almost  continually  in 
the  public  service  of  his  province  and  State  ;  and 
in  1778  he  was  one  of  its  representatives  in  the 
Continental  Congress,  where  he  signed  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation,  designed  as  a  form  of  a 
national  government.  In  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  he  served  upon  almost  every  important 
committee,  and  was  a  member  of  one  charged 
with  the  duty  of  framing  a  State  constitution.  In 
that  committee  he  successfully  opposed  a  clause 
which  restricted  the  holding  of  offices  of  trust  and 
emolument  to  the  supporters  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Harnett's  patriotic  services  were  suddenly 
ended  by  misfortune  in  the  year  1781.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  Major  Craig  was  sent  by 
Colonel  Balfour  at  Charleston,  by  order  of  Earl 
Cornwallis,  with  a  competent  force,  to  seize  Wil- 
mington and  make  it  a  depot  for  supplies  for  the 
British  troops  in  North  Carolina.  Craig  went  by 
water,  entered  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  driving 
the  militia  from  Wilmington,  took  possession  of 
the  town.  He  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to 
capture  Mr.  Harnett,  who,  it  was  believed,  was  at 
"  Maynard,"  his  seat  near  the  town.  Another 
object  was  to  seize  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  for  the  purchase 
of  munitions  and  clothing  for  the  Continental 
troops.  Harnett  was  not  at  home.  When  he 
heard  of  the  vessels  of  the  invader  being  in  the 
Cape  Fear,  he  left  for  his  estate  on  Top-rail  Sound, 
with  the  money.  The  soldiers  sent  to  "  May- 
nard" ransacked  his  house,  but  without  doing 
much  damage.  Mrs.  Harnett  had  accompanied 
her  husband,  leaving  the  house  in  charge  of  ser- 
vants. 

Believing  himself  to  be  unsafe  on  the  Sound, 
Mr.  Harnett  left  his  plantation  with  the  intention 
of  seeking  refuge  in  Onslow  County.  On  his  way 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  severe  gout,  at  the 


plantation  of  Colonel  Spicer,  thirty-two  miles  from 
Wilmington,  where  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  four 
days.  His  tarrying-place  was  made  known  by  a 
traitor,  and  a  detachment  of  cavalry  was  sent  after 
him.  It  reached  Colonel  Spicer's  at  about  day- 
break, when  Harnett,  perceiving  it  impossible  for 
him  to  escape,  suffered  himself  to  be  taken  with- 
out making  any  resistance.  Indeed,  his  feeble  con- 
dition would  not  have  permit" ed  him  even  to  fly, 
unassisted.  The  captors  treated  him  very  roughly, 
and  his  journey  back  to  Wilmington  was  a  most 
painful  one.  There,  harsh  treatment  from  Major 
Craig  awaited  him.  He  was  thrust  into  a  block- 
house and  denied  common  comforts ;  but  the 
great  deference  and  respect  shown  him  by  leading 
Tories  in  Wilmington— his  old  neighbors— caused 
Craig  to  use  him  with  more  mildness,  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  to  parole  him.  Mr.  Harnett 
took  lodgings ;  and  everything  was  done  that  was 
possible  to  make  him  comfortable.  His  disease 
had  been  so  aggravated  by  the  cruel  treatment  he 
had  received,  that  he  was  satisfied  that  he  could 
not  live  long.  He  refgsed  all  remedies,  but  thank- 
fully received  the  kind  attentions  of  his  friends. 
He  died,  as  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone  tells 
us,  on  the  20th  of  April,  1781.  That  inscription 
he  prepared  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

Mr.  Harnett  left  no  children,  and  his  name  is 
not  borne  by  any  one,  I  believe,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  He  left  his  large  estate  to 
his  wife,  whom  he  appointed  executrix  of  his  Will, 
with  Samuel  Ashe  and  William  Hill,  executors. 
The  Will  was  not  drawn  by  himself;  but  at  the 
end  he  appended,  with  his  own  hand,  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"I,  Cornelius  Harnett,  having  executed  thewith- 
in  written  Will,  think  it  not  improper  to  add,  that 
as  I  have  ever  considered  expensive  funerals  as  os- 
tentatious folly,  it  is  my  earnest  request  (and  from 
my  present  circumstances  most  doubly  necessary) 
that  I  may  be  buried  with  the  utmost  frugality." 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mrs.  Harnett  resided 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  she  lived  in  dig- 
nified and  unostentatious  affluence  until  her  death 
in  the  year  1792.  She  bequeathed  large  legacies 
to  her  nephew,  Cornelius  Harnett  Holt;  also  to 
her  niece  Mary  Toomer,  Mrs.  Cortland,  and  • 
others  in  that  city;  and  two  thousand  dollars  to 
each  of  her  executors,  John  Bradley  and  James 
Fergus  of  Wilmington,  and  Daniel  Eydig  and 
John  Thorne  of  New  York. 
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I  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Harnett  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1778.  He 
succeeded  Richard  Caswell,  who  was  appointed 
the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
I  have  before  me  an  autograph  letter  written  to 
Governor  Caswell  by  Mr.  Harnett,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy : 

"  Philadelphia,  19th  iVw.,1778. 

"Dear  Sir, — I  had  the  honor  of  receiving 
your  Excellency's  favor  of  the  36th  of  October, 
yesterday  evening.  The  Post  setting  out  this 
morning,  and  Congress  being  met,  puts  it  out  of 
my  power  to  write  a  long  letter.  By  every  intel- 
ligence lately  received  from  New  York;  it  is 
imagined  the  Enemy  intend  the  total  evacuation 
of  that  Post.  I  have  still  my  doubt.  A  Fleet  of 
106  sail  left  that  place  the  3"  instant,  composed 
of  men-of-war  and  Transports  full  of  troops ; 
some  think  they  are  bound  to  the  Eastward,  some 
to  South  Carolina,  others  to  the  West  Indies. 

"  I  fear  Mr.  Hunt  will  not  be  able  to  put  the 
Accounts  of  our  State  in  proper  train  for  a  General 
Settlement.  I  wish  it  could  be  effected  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  make  no  doubt  your  Excellency 
has  ere  this  received  the  400,000  dollars;  550,000 
more  will  be  sent  off  in  a  few  days,  ('(ingress 
have  much  at  heart  the  routing  of  that  nest  of 
Pirates  at  St.  Augustine,  and  have  great  expecta- 
tions from  your  Excellency's  exertions. 


"  Flags  of  truce  are  thought  dangerous,  as  they 
often  bring  seditious  papers  in  order  to  distribute 
them  amongst  the  People.  You  will,  no  doubt 
Sir,  endeavor  to  prevent  this  ill-use  which  may  be 
made  of  these  kinds  of  sanctions. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  with  the  greatest 
respect 

"  Your  Excellency's 

"most  ob'.  numb'.  Servant, 


"  His  Excellency 

"  Governor  Caswell." 

The  vessels  mentioned  in  the  above  letter  were 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Hotham,  and 
sailed,  with  troops,  for  the  West  Indies  to  protect 
the  British  possessions  there,  which  D'Estang  with 
a  French  fleet  had  gone  to  attack.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  same  month  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent 
from  New  York,  by  sea,  about  two  thousand 
troops,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  to 
invade  Georgia. 


THE  SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE- 
AUGUST  2,  1776. 

By  Nellie  Hess  Morris. 


In  my  paper  in  the  July  number  of  the  Monthly 
I  admitted  my  inability  to  decide  the  question 
whether  the  Declaration  was  signed,  immediately 
upon  its  adoption,  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress or  only  by  its  President  and  Secretary. 
Since  that  article  was  published,  a  gentleman  pos- 
sessing far  more  antiquarian  knowledge  than  I  pre- 
sume to  claim  has  written  me  that  "  The  Declara- 
#  tion  was  not  signed  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress (President  Hancock  excepted)  until  August, 
at  which  time  Dr.  Rush  and  some  other  new  mem- 
bers signed,  altho'  they  had  not  voted  for  the  De- 
claration. A  confused  recollection  of  this  has  led 
you  astray ;  but  persons  who  undertake  to  write 


history  can  only  do  so  safely  with  the  authorities 
before  their  eyes."  Without  being  so  bold  as  to 
venture  to  dispute  this  gentleman's  "  recollcc 
tions,"  I  shall  simply  quote  briefly  from  an  au- 
thority which  I  had  before  my  eyes  while  writing 
before  and  have  before  my  eyes  while  writing  now. 

From  Monticello,  under  date  of  May  12th,  1819, 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  a  long  letter1  to  Samuel 
A.  Wells,  a  grandson  of  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams. 

1  Inserted  in  full  on  pages  94  to  loo  of  the  first  volume  d 
"  Memoir,  Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies,  from  the 
jiapcrs  of  Thomas  Jefferson— edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson 

(  Randolph,"  and  published  by  F.  Carr  k  Co.,  Charlottesville, 

j  in  1S29. 
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THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE: 


It  was  in  reply  to  one  from  Mr.  Wells,  and  bears 
evidence  of  having  been  written  with  studied 
care.  Mr.  Wells  had  written  in  quest  of  informa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  expressly  to  impart 
that  information.  After  speaking  upon  other 
themes,  Mr.  Jefferson  proceeds  to  give  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  what  transpired  in  the  Con- 
gress in  connection  with  the  adoption  and  signing 
of  the  Declaration.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  about 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  his  memory  was  doubt- 
less impaired  by  age — he  realized  this  and  refused 
to  rely  upon  his  memory.  He  says :  "  I  will  give 
you  some  extracts  from  a  written  document  on 
that  subject ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  I  pledge  my- 
self to  heaven  and  earth  ;  having,  while  the  ques- 
tion of  Independence  was  under  consideration 
before  Congress,  taken  written  notes,  in  my  seat, 
of  what  was  passing,  and  reduced  them  to  form  on 
the  final  conclusion.  I  have  now  before  me  that 
paper,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts." 
Now,  I  hold  that,  until  an  account  as  well  attested 
can  be  produced  antagonistic  to  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"written  notes,"  lam  at  liberty  to  accept  his 
testimony  as  true.  I  believe  Mr.  Jefferson's 
"  notes,"  and  did  when  I  wrote  before;  but,  as 
then,  I  am  still  willing  to  say  I  cannot  venture 
to  decide"  the  vexed  question,  although  those 
"notes,"  written  at  the  time  and  in  the  actual 
presence  of  the  events  recorded,  tell  us,  "The  de- 
bates having  taken  up  the  greater  parts  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  days  of  July,  were,  in  the 
evening  of  the  last,  closed ;  the  Declaration  was 
reported  by  the  Committee,  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  every  member  present  ex- 


cept Mr.  Dickinson."  Had  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
1819,  testified  from  memory,  I  should  have  been 
in  doubt,  but  as  it  is,  I  cannot  hesitate  to  accept 
his  account. 

After  the  close  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter,  I  find 
the  following : 

"  P.  S.  August  6th,  1822.  Since  the  date  of 
this  letter,  to  wit,  this  day,  August  6,  '22,  I  have 
received  the  new  publication  of  the  Secret  Journals 
of  Congress,  wherein  is  stated  a  resolution  of  July 
19th,  1776,  that  the  Declaration  passed  on  the 
4th,  be  fairly  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  when 
engrossed,  be  signed  by  every  member;  and  an- 
other of  August  and,  that  being  engrossed  and 
compared  at  the  table,  it  was  signed  by  the  mem- 
bers; that  is  to  say,  the  copy  engrossed  00 
parchment  (for  durability)  was  signed  by  the 
members,  after  being  compared  at  the  table,  with 
the  original  one  signed  on  paper  as  before  stated. 
I  add  this  P.  S.  to  the  copy  of  my  letter  to  Mr. 
Wells,  to  prevent  confounding  the  signature  of 
the  original  with  that  of  the  copy  engrossed  on 
parchment." 

Thus  we  see  that  the  great  Declarer  distinctly 
and  most  emphatically  asserts  that  the  Declaration 
was  twice  signed — first  in  the  original  voluntarily 
as  passed,  and  then,  by  order  of  the  Congress, 
engrossed  upon  parchment  and  the  copy  signed  by 
every  member  on  the  2d  of  August.  Among  the 
signers  of  the  engrossed  copy  we  find  the  names 
of  several  who  opposed,  of  some  who  were  not 
members  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  and  of  the 
New  York  Delegation,  who,  as  I  showed  in  mv 
former  paper,  did  not  vote  upon  the  question  at  all. 


THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE— STATEMENTS  OF  THOMAS 
McKEAN  AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  COMPARED. 


In  the  July  Monthly  we  published  a  paper  by 
Mrs.  Nellie  Hess  Morris,  entitled  "  The  Birth 
of  the  American  Republic,  Ninety- Nine  Years 
Ago,"  giving  an  account  of  the  events  attending 
the  adoption  and  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  statements  were  in  the  main 
based  upon  the  Journal  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
official  record  was  freely  and  appropriately  cited. 
Unfortunately,  the  Journal  gives  but  a  bald  state- 
ment of  the  business  transacted ;  for  instance,  the 
record  of  the  7th  of  June,  1776,  tells  of  the  Reso- 
lutions looking  to  Independence  offered  on  that 


day  and  the  disposition  made  of  them,  without 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  mover,  the  attitude 
of  the  several  Colonies,  the  speeches  pro  and  <w» 
or  the  views  of  any  of  the  members.  For  the 
details  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  the  vital  question,  the  authoress 
was  compelled  to  consult  collateral  "authorities" 
and  obtain  the  truth,  as  best  she  might,  by  weigh- 
ing their  statements.  The  two  most  important 
witnesses  who  have  testified  as  to  the  details  of  the 
adoption  and  signing  of  the  Declaration,  are  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  McRean  and  the  great  Declarer, 
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Thomas  Jefferson ;  these  two  being  contradictory 
upon  some  points,  it  became  necessary  to  judge 
between  them,  and  she  accepted  the  statements  of 
the  latter  where  the  two  did  not  agree.  A  gen- 
tleman of  good  repute  as  a  historical  and  antiqua- 
rian scholar  disagrees  with  Mrs.  Morris,  and 
writes  us  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote  his 
autobiography,  was  very  old ;  and  we  all  know 
that  the  memory  is  the  first  of  the  mental  faculties 
to  show  signs  of  decay.  He  confounded  what  was 
done  in  Congress  in  August  with  what  was  done 
in  July.  He  had  even  forgotten  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

"  His  account  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
clear  and  positive  statements  of  Governor  Thomas 
McKean." 

Though  long  familiar  with  the  two  accounts, 
upon  receipt  of  the  above  letter  we  carefully  read 
and  weighed  them  once  more,  and  have  concluded 
to  present  both  to  our  readers  that  they  may  com- 
pare them  and  judge  for  themselves  which  account 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  two  accounts  are  given 
in  letters  written — the  one  by  Thomas  McKean 
to  Messrs.  William  McKorkle  and  Son,  under  date 
of  "Philadelphia,  June  16,  1817;"  the  other  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  to  Samuel  A.  Wells,  grandson 
of  the  patriot  Samuel  Adams,  under  date  of 
"  Monticello,  May  12,  1819."  Mr.  McKean  had 
just  passed  his  eighty-third  birthday  at  the  time  of 
writing  ;  Mr.  Jefferson  had  gone  one  month  past 
his  seventy-sixth. 

Mr.  McKean  appears  to  have  depended  solely 
upon  his  memory,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  very  "positive"  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
narrative  ;  he  says : 

"  If  I  am  correct  in  my  statement,  it  may  be  of 
use  for  future  historians  ;  if  not,  my  errors  can  be 
readily  corrected." 

Mr.  Jefferson  did  not  depend  upon  his  memory, 
and  was  very  "  positive"  that  his  account  was  ac- 
curate.   Witness  his  words : 

"I  will  give  you  some  extracts  from  a  written 
document  on  that  subject;  for  the  truth  of  which 
I  pledge  myself  to  heaven  and  earth;  having, 
while  the  question  of  Independence  was  under 
consideration  before  Congress,  taken  written 
notes,  in  my  seat,  of  what  was  passing,  and  re- 
duced them  to  form  on  the  final  conclusion.  I 
have  now  before  me  that  paper,  from  which  the 
following  are  extracts." 

So  much  for  the  "  positiveness"  of  the  two 
statements.  Now  let  us  read  them,  to  determine 
as  to  their  "  clearness." 


Mr.  McKean's  is  as  follows:' 

"On  Monday,  the  First  Day  of  July,  1776,  the 
arguments  in  Congress  for  and  against  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  having  been  exhausted, 
and  the  meisure  fully  considered,  the  Congress 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole ; 
the  question  was  put  by  the  Chairman,  and  all  the 
States  vi  >ted  in  the  affirmative,  except  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  in  the  negative,  and  Delaware,  which 
was  equally  divided.  Pennsylvania  at  that  time 
had  seven  members,  viz.,  John  Morton,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  James  Wilson,  John  Dickinson,  Robert 
Morris,  Thomas  Willing,  and  Charles  Humphreys. 
All  were  present  on  the  First  of  July,  and  the 
three  first  named  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, the  remaining  four  aganist  it.  The 
State  of  Delaware  had  three  members,  Csesar  Rod- 
ney, George  Read,  and  myself.  George  Read  and 
I  were  present.  I  voted  for  it;  George  Read 
against  it.  When  the  President  resumed  the  chair, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
made  his  report,  which  was  not  acted  upon  until 
Thursday,  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  the  mean  time 
I  had  written  to  press  the  attendance  of  Cssar 
Rodney,  the  third  delegate  from  Delaware,  who 
appeared  early  on  that  day  at  the  State  House  in 
his  place.  When  the  Congress  assembled,  the 
question  was  put  on  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  approved  by  every  State.  Of 
the  members  from  Pennsylvania,  the  three  first  as 
above,  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  two  last 
in  the  negative.  John  Dickinson  and  Robert 
Morris  were  present  and  did  not  take  their  seats 

1  We  note  (he  following  important  particulars  in  which  the 
statement  of  Mr.  McKean  is  certainly  not  correct : 

I .  The  "  arguments  for  and  against  the  Declaration  of 
Independence"  had  not  been  exhausted  on  or  before  the 
"  First  Day  of  July,"  nor  before  the  Congress  "  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole."  2.  Only  nint  of 
the  Co/onus  (not  eleven)  voted  in  favor  of  the  Resolution 
of  Independence  when  the  vote  was  had  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole — New  York  did  not  vote,  Delaware 
was  divided,  and  Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina  voted 
in  the  negative.  3.  Pennsylvania  may  have  had  but 
seven  memt)crs,  but  we  fail  to  find  any  record  of  the  reduc- 
tion from  nine,  the  number  that  took  their  seats  as  such  at 
the  opening  of  the  Congress  in  May,  1775,  and  we  find  that 
nine  was  also  the  number  elected  on  the  20th  of  July,  1 776. 
Possibly  Governor  McKean  had  forgotten  Edward  Kiddle 
and  Thomas  Mifflin,  because  they  were  not  in  attendance. 
4.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  was  acted 
upon  in  the  Congress  on  the  Second  of  July — Governor 
McKean  evidently  confounded  the  action  upon  the  Resolu- 
tion of  Independence  with  that  upon  the  more  elaborate 
Dtriaration;  the  former  was  taken  up  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  1st,  reported  to  the  Congress  on  the  same 
day,  laid  over  till  the  2d,  and  adopted  by  the  Congress  on 
the  2d — the  latter  was  taken  up  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  immediately  after  the  final  vote  on  the  Resolution, 
was  reported  to  the  Congress  on  the  4th,  and  adopted  on  the 
4th.  5.  Throughout  the  proceedings  on  the  subject  of  In- 
dependence, the  New  York  delegates  abstained  from  voting; 
and  hence  in  no  vote  was  it  true  that  the  "  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole"  was  "  approved  by  every  State." 
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on  that  day.  Caesar  Rodney,  for  the  State  of 
Delaware,  voted  with  me  in  the  affirmative,  and 
George  Read  in  the  negative." 

And  now  we  turn  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  account 
"  '  Friday,  June  7th,  1776.  The  delegates  from 
Virginia  moved,  in  obedience  to  instructions  from 
their  constituents,  that  the  Congress  should  de- 
clare that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States;  that 
they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  p  ditical  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought 
to  be  totally  dissolved  ;  that  measures  should  be 
immediately  taken  for  procuring  the  assistance  of 
foreign  powers,  and  a  Confederation  be  formed  to 
bind  the  colonies  more  closely  together.  The 
House  being  obliged  to  attend  at  that  time  to  some 
other  business,  the  proposition  was  referred  to  the 
next  day,  when  the  members  were  ordered  to  at- 
tend punctually  at  ten  o'clock.  Saturday,  June 
8th.  They  proceeded  to  take  it  into  considera- 
tion, and  referred  it  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  into  which  they  immediately  resolved 
themselves,  and  passed  that  day  and  Monday,  the 
10th,  in  debating  on  the  subject. 

"  1  It  ap|waring,  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
that  the  colonies  o   New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina, 
were  not  yet  matured  for  falling  from  the  parent 
stem,  but  that  they  were  fast  advancing  to  that 
state,  it  was  thought  most  prudent  to  wait  a  while 
for  them,  and  to  postpone  the  final  decision  to 
July  1st.    But,  that  this  might  occasion  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  a  Committee  was  appoihted  to 
prepare  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  Com- 
mittee were  John  Adams,  Dr.  Franklin,  Roger 
Sherman,   Robert   R.  Livingston,   and  myself. 
This  was  reported  to  the  House  on  Friday,  the 
28th  of  June,  when  it  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table.    On  Monday,  the  1st  of  July,  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
original  motion  made  by  the  delegates  of  Virginia, 
which,  being  again  debated  through  the  day,  was 
carried  in  the  affirmative  by  the  votes  of  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Georgia.   South  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania voted  against  it.    Delaware  had  but  two 
members  present,  and  they  were  divided.  The 
delegates  from  New  York  declared  they  were  for 
it  themselves,  and  were  assured  their  constituents 
were  for  it ;  but  that  their  instructions  having  been 
drawn  near  a  twelvemonth  before,  when  reconciW 
iation  was  still  the  general  object,  they  were 
enjoined  by  them  to  do  nothing  which  should  im- 
pede that  object.    They,  therefore  thought  them- 
selves not  justifiable  in  voting  on  either  side,  and 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  from  the  question,  which 


was  given  them.  The  Committee  rose,  and  report- 
ted  their  resolution  to  the  House.  Mr.  Rut  ledge  of 
South  Carolina,  then  requested  the  determination 
might  be  put  off  to  the  next  day,  as  he  believed 
his  colleagues,  though  they  disapproved  of  the 
resolution,  would  then  join  in  it  for  the  sake  of 
unanimity.  The  ultimate  question,  whether  the 
House  would  agree  to  the  resolution  of  the  Com 
mittee,  was  accordingly  post|>oncd  to  the  next 
day,  when  it  was  again  moved,  and  South  Caro- 
lina concurred  in  voting  for  it.  In  the  meantime, 
a  third  member  had  come  post  from  the  Delaware 
counties,  and  turned  the  vote  of  that  colony  in 
favor  of  the  resolution.  Members  of  a  different 
sentiment  attending  that  morning  from  Pennsyl- 
vania also,  her  vote  was  changed ;  so  that  the 
whole  twelve  colonies,  who  were  authorized  to 
vote  at  all,  gave  their  votes  for  it;  and  within  a 
few  days  [July  9th]  the  convention  of  New  York 
approved  of  it,  and  thus  supplied  the  void  occa- 
sioned by  the  withdrawing  of  their  delegates 
from  the  vote.'  [Be  careful  to  observe  that  this 
vacillation  and  vote  were  on  the  original  motion 
of  the  7th  of  June,  by  the  Virginia  delegates, 
that  Congress  should  declare  the  colonies  inde- 
pendent.] '  Congress  proceeded,  the  same  day, 
to  consider  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  had  been  reported  and  laid  on  the  table 
the  Friday  preceding,  and  on  Monday,  referred 
to  a  Committee  o  the  Whole.  The  pusillani- 
mous idea  that  we  had  friends  in  England  worth 
keeping  terms  with,  still  haunted  the  minds  of 
many.  For  this  reason,  those  passages  which 
conveyed  censures  on  the  people  of  England  were 
struck  out,  lest  they  should  give  them  offence. 
The  debates  having  taken  up  the  greater  parts  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days  of  July,  were,  in 
the  evening  of  the  last,  closed  ;  the  Declaration 
was  reported  by  the  Committee,  agreed  to  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  every  member  present  ex- 
cept Mr.  Dickinson.'    So  far  my  notes." 

Our  readers  can  now  judge  for  themselves  be- 
tween the  two  authorities.  We  venture  but  the 
one  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  while  Mr.  leffer- 
son's  account  contains  several  statements  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Journal,  yet  in  no  one  particular  does 
he  state  anything  contrary  to  the  official  record. 

Note. — Should  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  investigate  tfitf 
interesting  question  farther,  they  will  tind  the  official  Jounul 
of  Congress  in  Peter  Force's  '•  American  Archives"'  (see  espe- 
cially, Vol.  V.  of  the  Fourth  Series,  and  Vol.  I.  of  the  Fiui 
Series);  Thomas  McKean's  Letter  will  be  found  in  tbe 
Appendix  to  "  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  Christopher  Mar- 
shall, kept  in  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster  during  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution, — edited  by  William  Duane,"  Vol.  I.; 
Thomas  Jefferson's  Letter  in  the  Appendix  to  "  Mem*;. 
Correspondence,  and  Miscellanies,  from  the  papers  of  Thom» 
Jefferson-edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph."  Vol  I. 
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GENERAL  ORMSBY  MACKNIGHT  MITCHEL. 

By  Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee. 


In  Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia,  Vol.  XI., 
page  59^1  there  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  this 
distinguished  American — since  dead — which  ought 
in  one  very  important  point  to  be  corrected,  viz., 
the  date  of  his  birth.  The  locality  and  time  of 
his  birth  are  given  there  as  in  Union  County, 
Kentucky,  August  28,  1810;  but  General  Mitchcl 
himself,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1834,  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  in  my  Auto- 
graphium:  "O.  M.  Mitchel, 
burn  Morganfield,  Kentucky, 
July  20,  1809" — about  one 
year  sooner.  From  what 
source  the  writer  in  the  Cy- 
clopedia derived  his  informa- 
tion I  do  not  know ;  but,  ex- 
cept his  parents,  the  General 
must  be  considered  the  most 
reliable  authority. 

The  General  and  I  were, 
in  1834,  fellow-lawyers  at  the 
Cincinnati  bar,  and  much  of 
our  social  leisure  was  spent 
together,  and  no  man  of  my 
acquaintance  had  more  of  my 
affectionate  respect.  He  was  highly  esteemed  in 
that  city  for  his  integrity,  courage,  and  unblem- 
ished life.  During  the  financial  panic  of  1836, 
the  suspension  of  one  of  the  banks  was  followed 
by  riotous  demonstrations.  An  excited  crowd 
were  just  about  to  "gut"  one  of  these  establish- 
ments, when  Mitchel,  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
rushed  through  it,  and,  collaring  the  ringleader, 
dragged  him  into  the  custody  of  the  police.  The 
crowd  was  dispersed,  and  the  imminent  dnnger 
was  averted. 

But  the  practice  of  the  law  was  not  congenial 
with  his  tastes.  He  loved  the  analysis  and  demon- 
stration of  scientific  truth,  and  devoted  himself  to 
astronomy.  He  had  been  thoroughly  educated; 
having  been  graduated  at  West  Point,  where  he 
was  retained  for  two  years  as  Assistant  Professor 
of  Mathematics.  After  two  years  of  forensic  ex- 
perience he  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  and  Astronomy  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati College.  Through  his  energy  an  Observa- 
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tory  was  built  in  that  city,  of  which  he  became 
Director.  While  in  this  position  he  made  many 
important  discoveries  in  the  Planetary  and  Stellar 
worlds,  and  in  electro  magnetism.  His  reputation 
was  so  great  that  he  was  solicited  to  take  charge 
of  the  Dudley  Observatory  in  Albany,  which  he 
consented  to  supervise  in  connection  with  his 
institution  in  Cincinnati. 

But  these  delightful  and 
useful  exercises  of  his  mind 
were  interrupted  by  the  late 
civil  war.  As  soon  as  the 
Union  was  in  danger  he  vol- 
unteered to  serve  the  govern- 
ment, received  a  high  mili- 
tary commission,  and  was 
sent  to  the  South  ;  and  died 
at  Beaufort,  South  Carolina, 
on  the  30th  of  October,  1862. 
I  am  not  familiar  enough  with 
the  concluding  part  of  his  ca- 
reer to  relate  his  deeds  on  be- 
half of  the  Republic,  and 
wrote,  some  time  ago,  to  a 
member  of  his  staff,  in  whose 
arms  he  died,  for  some  appropriate  material ;  but 
as  a  "reasonable  time"  has  elapsed  without  a 
reply,  I  have  concluded  to  await  no  longer  the 
receipt  of  a  narrative  from  so  authentic  a  source. 

This  disappointment  will  not,  however,  inter- 
fere with  the  main  object  of  this  communication, 
which  was  to  correct  a  chronological  error.  More 
depends  on  this  than  may  at  first  appear.  It  really 
involves  a  point  of  morals ;  and  I  wish  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  my  deceased  friend  from  the 
slightest  reproach.  In  an  obituary  notice  of  Gen- 
eral Mitchel  soon  after  his  death,  it  was  said  that 
in  consequence  of  his  intellectual  precocity  he  was 
allowed  to  enter  West  Point  before  he  had  reached 
the  age  established  by  law.  To  have  been  allowed 
such  a  privilege  would  have  been  impossible,  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  War  or  by 
concealment  of  the  truth  on  the  part  of  young 
Mitchel  and  his  parents.  Now,  I  had  not  the  plea- 
sure of  knowing  his  parents;  but  I  know  that 
their  son  would  have  disdained  such  a  mode  of 
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entrance.  He  was  one  of  the  sincerest  and  most 
truthful  men  I  ever  knew.  The  parents  of  such  a 
boy  must  have  been  incapable  of  such  falsehood, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  would  deliberately  violate  his  official  oath  to 
sustain  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

No  doubt  the  writer  of  the  sketch  alluded  to 
wrote  hurriedly,  perhaps  innocently.  He  may 
have  considered  it  complimentary  to  eulogize  the 
talents  of  a  man  at  the  expense  of  his  honesty ; 
but  I  would  rather  attribute  his  misrepresentation 
to  want  of  reflection. 

The  record  made  in  my  presence  by  General 
Mitchel  clears  his  memory  and  the  memory  of  all 
those  personally  involved,  from  any  suspicion  of  < 
the  alleged  petty  trick.    He  entered  West  Point 
Academy  in  conformity  with  law ;  he  was  gradu- 


ated  with  high  honors;  became  a  useful  citizen  . 
and  the  works  which  followed  him  after  his  de- 
parture from  this  world  were,  I  believe,  worthy 
of  a  just  man,  a  patriot  and  a  Christian. 

Note. — As  an  evidence  of  how  readily  an  error 
obtains  credence  as  fact,  we  note  that  Walford's 
"  Men  of  the  Time,"  "  Allibonc's  Dictionary  of 
Authors,"  "  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Biographi- 
cal Dictionary,"  and  Drake's  "  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,"  all  assign  General  Mitchel's 
birth  to  the  year  1810,  while  Phillips's  M  Diction- 
ary of  Biographical  Reference  "  has  "  b.  1810  or 
18  ;"  this  last  is  so  strangely  absurd  that  we  cannot 
but  presume  that  it  is  a  typographical  blunder. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  origin  of 
the  error  which  has  obtained  such  repeated  ex- 
pression.— The  Editor. 
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By  W.  T.  R.  Saffell. 


Your  correspondent,  on  the  414th  page  of  the 
Monthly  for  June,  writes:  "  We  have  had  Tea- 
Destroying  Anniversaries  in  1873,  in  Boston;  in 
1874,  in  Annapolis;  but  why  was  there  none  in 
1874,  in  Greenwich,  New  Jersey?"  The  question 
might  have  been  asked  also,  why  there  was  no  Tea- 
Anniversary  in  York  and  Gloucester  Counties, 
Virginia,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year?  Centennial 
orators  have  been  so  silent  on  the  destruction  of 
tea  in  Virginia,  that  we  have  almost  forgotten  that 
the  "  obnoxious  commodity"  was  ever  thrown  into 
York  River,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1774.  Vir- 
ginia disposed  of  the  tea  sent  within  her  limits 
more  promptly  than  any  of  the  other  Colonies ; 
for,  from  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  accounts 
at  hand,  it  docs  not  apoear  that  it  was  known  the 
ship  Virginia  had  tea  on  board  until  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  71I1  of  November,  1774. 
When  the  fact  was  certainly  known,  the  uprising 
of  the  people  was  instantaneous  and  furious; 
the  news  apparently  took  the  wings  of  the  wind 
to  Williamsburg  and  Yorktown,  and  the  people 
along  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  the  river  were 
too  fast  for  the  county  authorities,  and  too  fast 
for  the  House  of  Burgesses,  then  in  session  at 
Williamsburg.  Before  the  hour  of  one  o'clock 
had  been  struck  on  the  day  mentioned,  they 


"  hoisted  the  tea  out  of  the  hold  and  threw  it  into 
the  river." 

I  send  you  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  spirited 
citizens  of  York  and   Gloucester   Counties.  I 
clipped  them  from  one  of  the  papers  in  which  they 
were  first  published.    In  order  that  the  fourth 
York  and  second   Gloucester  resolutions,  which 
refer  to  the  eighteen  days,  may  be  understood,  it 
will  be  well  to  remember  that,  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment then  in  force,  any  dutiable  goods  on  board 
a  vessel,  after  lying  twenty  days  in  a  harbor,  be- 
came liable  for  the  payment  of  the  duties;  and  if 
not  paid  at  the  end  of  that  time  both  vessel  and 
cargo  went  under  the  guns  of  a  war  vessel  of  the 
Crown  to  secure  the  payment.    The  tea  ship  was 
warned  to  clear  out  in  ballast  in  eighteen  days,  for, 
perhaps,  some  time  during  the  two  remaining  days, 
had  she  disregarded  the  warning  she  might  have 
been  destroyed.     It   was  not  likely  that  Vir- 
ginans  would  have  attempted  to  destroy  her  after 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty  days,  for  she  would 
then  be  in  the  custody  of  a  man-of-war,  and  the. 
act  of  destruction  would  be  an  offence  against  the 
Crown.    If  destroyed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty  days,  the  act'  would  be  an  offence  only 
against  individuals  and  the  local  laws  of  the 
realm.  The  rcsolul Urns  will  s|M.-ak  for  themselves  ■ 
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WILLIAMSBURG, 
{in  Virginia,)  Nov.  24. 

Turk  Town,  Nffv,  7,  1774, 

THE  inhabitants  of  York  having  been informed  that 
the  Virginia,  commanded  by  Howard  Eftea,  had  on 
board  two  halt  chefcs  of  tea,  (hipped  by  John  Norton, 
Eiq;  aed  foas,  merchants  in  London,  by  order  of  M«.T. 
Pi  entice  ted  company,  merchants  in  Willtamiburg,  at* 
Icmbled  at  to  o'clock,  this  morning,  tad  Vent  on  ooarde 
the  faid  Clip,  where  they  waited  Home  time  for  tbedetert 
mmaaon  of  the  meeting  of  fevers!  member*  of  tho 
hoafe  of  burgeffes  in  Williamfbarg,  who  had  taken* 
this  matter  under  confederation.  A  mclTeogv*  waar 
then  fret  on  Hunt  to  enquire  foe  a  letter  from  the- meet* 
ing  ;  bat  returning  without  one  they  imro^atelyjioift* 
edT  the  tea  oat  of  (he  hold  and  threw  it  into  thev  nterv 
and  then  1  e turned  to  the  fhore  without  doing  damage; 
to  the  ihip  or  any  other  part  of  her  cat  go.  On  the; 
Wednefday  following  the  county  commute*  met  tea 
coeadex  of  thia  matter  ;  and  after  nnrjare  deliberation,; 
came  to  the  following  refolations  a 

Resolved*  that,  we  do  highly  a  p  prove  oI>h?  conduct 
of  Uieinruhfrtnti  of.  York,  10  deftaoyiMf  the  teaooj 
boat  d  the  Virginia. 

Kcfotved,  that  Meff.Pfenrrs  .red  company  have  in- 
carred  the  difpteafareof  their  count rytnen,  by  doc 
countermanding  their  order*  for  the  tea.  having.  hadL 
1  frequent  opportonitiea  to  have  done  fb  it  and  thu  they 
I  otlsbt  to  make  proper  coaeefEona  for  fach;mifcoi,duflr 
I  or  be  made  to  feel  the  teienrroent  or  ihe  puttier* 

Resolved,  that  John  Nor  too ,  Kfq;  of  Xoo.loo,  merit 
have  known  the  determination  of  thia  colony  with .  tori 
feed  to  tea.  Mthe  Ihip  Virginia  did  nor  fad  from  thence, 
till  after  the  late  aflerably  waa  diflblved,  and  the  mem- 
bera  of  that  affembly  in  behalf  of  the  colony,  immedi- 
ately upon  their  dilution,  eoteicd  imo  a  folema 
gocianoo  againft  that  article. 

Refolved  therefore,  to  convince  our  enemies  that  we 
never  will  fabmit  to  any  meafare  that  may  in  tne  leaft 
endanger  oar  JiKerties,  which  we  are.  determined  to 
defend  at  the  riflt  of  our  lives,,  that  the-  thip  Virginia 
ought  to  clear  sat  from  hence  jo .  ballafi*  jo  eighteen, 
days  from  thia  time. 

Refolved,  that  Howard  Ellen,  -commander '  of  trie 
Thip  Virginia,  acted  imptodently  ta  nec remodftrating 
in  ftronger  terms  again  ft  the  tea  being  put  on  board 
the  (hip.  as  he  knew  it  would  be  difagrecable  to  the 
inhabitants  of  thia  colony. 

We  fobmit  10  oar  countrymen,  whether  every  Ihip 
c«camAancedutbeVirEiaiawas»  aught  oot  "  * 
tue  fame  fate. 


 WILLIAM  RUSSKL.  dtrV  . 

1  "~     ~~~~~ljl*uctfitrC$mnt},  Nntnder  7.'  1/74^** 

TROM  certaia  information  that  the  Virg-.nia,  cape. 
|  Howard  EAen ,  was  arrived  in  York  river,  with  a  qu  an- 
i  tuy  of  tea  on  board,  twenty-three  members  of  the  com- 
i  mitre  i  ot-  Clouctftcr  coomy.  with a  mRofeef  of  the  in  - 
laaorunu  nffembUd  at  Oloucefter-Town. 


Hearing  that  the  membeis  of  the  hoafe  of  burgeffes 
in  Williamfbarg,  about  eight  o'clock,  this  morning, 
had  taken  the.  metier  coder-  their  coofideratiou,  we 
determined  to  wait  the  rcfult  of  their  delihetatfdef. 
We  accordingly  wa  red  till  after  twelve  ;  bat  the  do- 
terminations  from  Williamfbarg  having  not  then  come 
down,  we  repaired  to  the  ihip,  io  order,  to. meet  the 
committee  of  York,  which  wc  fappofed  to  fee  in  the 
fireacaombcr  of  tbofc  we difceraed  on  board.-  On  oar 
ari*Tcl  we  found  that  the  tea  had  met  with  iu  defer  >  t 
rate,,  for  It  had  beeo  committed  to  the  waves.  We 
ttien  leturned.  and  alter  delibeiatioo  carat .  to  the  toJ 
lowing  refotutiooa : 

ReioJvcd,  that  Joba  Norton,  merchant  tn  London, 
by  leading  over  tea  ia  his  Hup.  has  lent  his  littlt  iid 
to  the  mioiftry  for  cnGaving  America,  and  bcea  guilty 
of  a  daring  infult  noon  the  people  of  thia  colony,  to 
whom  he  owes  his  all. 

Refolved,  that  the  fhip  Virginia,  ia  which  the  detef- 
table  tea  came,  oaght.  and  fba.ll  retnra-ia  tweaty  days. 

Refolved,  that  ao tobacco  (ball  be  (hipped  from  this 
eocatyoa  board  the  laid  fhip,  ei'hcf  to  theowneraor 
any  other  per  ion  whattoever  ;  and'  we  do  moft  ear. 
beltlyrecoffimeed  it  to  oar  coootrymeo,\to 

'.Tefpecti' 


the  lame  refblatioa.  in  their  \ 

Refolved.  that  the  faid  Norton  has  forfeited  all  title 
to  tne  confidence  of  this  cooaty,  and  that  wv  will  not 
in  future  conGgn  tobacco,  or  anv  other  commodity,  to 
his  houfc,  until  fatiifaeiory  conceaions  are  made  ;  and 
we  recommend  the  fame  tefolutioa  to  the  reft  of  the 
colony. 

Refolved,  that  John  Prentis,  who  wrote  for,  and  to 
whom  the  tea  waa  configned,  has  juftly  :ncarred  the 
eeafare  of  this  country,  tad  that  he  ought  to  be  made 
a  pablie  example  of. 

Refolved,  that  Howard  Eften,  eommandet  of  the 
Virginia,  has  afted  imprudently,  by  which  he  baa 
diawn  on  htmfelf  the  difpleafore  of  the  people  of  this 

Signed  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

JASPER  CLAYTON.  Clerk. 

IVilllam/burg,  November  se,  1774. 
IT  gives  me  much  coocer.t  to  find  that  1  have  ;n* 
eurifd  the  difpleafure  of  tne  York  sod  Clouctftcr 
committee*,  and  thereby  of  .he  pab.'ic  ia  geaeral,  for 
mv  omifuM  in  not  countermanding  the  order  which  I 
fent  to  Mr.  Norton  for  two  half  chefts  of  tea  j  and  do 
with  truth  declare,  that  I  had  not  the  leaft intention  to 

?>ive  offence,  nor  did  I  mean  an  oppoGuoo  to  any  meru 
are  for  the  public  good,-  My  countrymen,  therefore, 
it  is  earneftlv  hoped,  will  readily  forgive  me  for  an  act 
which  ma>  be  interpreted  fo  mnch  to  my  difcredit ; 
and  I  again  make  this  public  declaration,  that  I  had  not 
the  leaft  defign  to  aQ  contrary  to  thofo  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  ever  yiedividual  who  has  a  juft  regard 
for  the  rights  and  Hberties  of  America. 

JOHW  T'RLNTiS. 


Facsimile  of  the  Resolutions,  as  they  appeased  in  the  Virginia  Gazette. 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 
VI.    Mary  and  Martha,  the  Mother  and  the  Wife  of  George  Washington. 


Lady  Washington. 

[From  the  original  Miniature  by  Robertson.] 


M I  think  I  have  sometimes  observed  to  you.  in 
conversation,  that,  upon  examining  the  biogra- 
phies of  illustrious  men,  you  will  generally  find 
some  female  about  them,  in  the  relation  of  mother, 
or  wife,  or  sister,  to  whose  instigation  a  great 
part  of  their  merit  is  to  be  ascribed."  Thus 
wrote  John  Adams  to  his  wife.  And  we  need  not 
the  testimony  of  even  a  less  illustrious  man  than 
John  Adams  to  lead  us  to  the  same  judgment — our 
own  observation  must  testify  that  rare  are  the  in- 
stances wherein  a  man  attains  honorable  distinc- 
tion without  incurring  obligation  to  at  least  one 

Vol.  V.— 4a 


woman;  and  where  the  beneficent  influence  of 
neither  a  good  mother  nor  a  good  wife  can  be 
traced  in  the  character  or  career  of  an  eminent 
man,  we  have  almost  invariably  to  regret  some 
defect  that  mars  his  worth. 

Indeed,  the  truly  great  and  good  man  ever  ac- 
knowledges his  obligation  to  his  mother  or  his 
wife,  or  to  both  if  he  be  so  highly  blessed  as  to 
have  had  a  good  mother  to  impart  the  first  lessons 
in  manliness  and  uprightness,  and  to  have  a  good 
wife  to  aid  and  strengthen  him  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  life-work. 
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The  biographer  of  almost  every  eminent  man 
tells  of  the  mother's  labor  in  moulding  his  char- 
acter and  developing  his  virtues;  but  far  too  often 
the  important  influence  the  faithful  wife  has  ex- 
erted upon  his  maturer  years  is  ignored.  A  mother 
sows  the  good  seed,  and  by  care  and  prayer  makes 
it  germinate,  but  a  faithful  wife  is  often  entitled 
to  much  of  the  credit  for  the  fruit  that  grows  to 
perfection  upon  the  matured  tree. 

I  have  seen  somewhere  a  sentence  from  an  em- 
inent writer  who  describes  wives  as  the  "anchors 
which  hold  their  beloved  from  running  to  evil 
and  to  ruin;"  but  I  prefer  to  view  them  as  the  in- 
telligent pilots  guiding  their  husbands  in  calm  and 
in  storm,  upon  the  open  sea  and  amidst  the 
shoals  and  rocks,  in  channels  of  safety  and  of 
usefulness. 

George  Washington  was  but  eleven  years  old 
when  his  father  died,  and  his  mother  was  required 
to  assume  the  care  of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  Jared  Sparks  says:  "This  weighty 
charge  of  five  young  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
was  eleven  years  old,  the  superintendence  of  their 
education,  and  the  management  of  complicated 
affairs,  demanded  no  common  share  of  resolution, 
resource  of  mind,  and  strength  of  character.  In 
these  important  duties  Mrs.  Washington  acquitted 
herself  with  great  fidelity  to  her  trust,  and  with 
entire  success.  Her  good  sense,  assiduity,  tender- 
ness, and  vigilance  overcame  every  obstacle;  and, 
as  the  richest  reward  of  a  mother's  solicitude  and 
toil,  she  had  the  happiness  to  see  all  her  children 
come  forward  with  a  fair  promise  into  life,  filling 
the  sphere  allotted  to  them  in  a  manner  equally 
honorable  to  themselves  and  to  the  parent  who 
had  been  the  only  guide  of  their  principles,  con- 
duct, and  habits."  Another  writer  says  :  "There 
is  no  doubt  that  to  the  careful  culture  bestowed 
by  his  affectionate  mother,  the  goodness  and  great- 
ness of  Washington  are  to  be  ascribed  ;"  I  should 
amend  this  by  inserting  "in  no  small  degree" 
after  the  word  "are" — or  perhaps  Mrs.  Ellet 
better  expresses  the  same  idea  in  the  words:  "His 
high  moral  principle,  his  perfect  self-possession, 
his  clear  and  sound  judgment,  his  inflexible  reso- 
lution and  untiring  application,  were  developed 'by 
her  training  and  example.  A  believer  in  the 
truths  of  religion,  she  inculcated  a  strict  obedience 
to  its  injunctions.  She  planted  the  seed,  and 
cherished  the  growth,  which  bore  such  rich  and 
glorious  fruit."  And  the  great  Washington  him- 
self ever  insisted  that  he  owed  everything  of  good 
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in  his  character  and  works  to  his  mother's  teach- 
ings by  precept  and  example. 

A  writer,  whose  name  refuses  to  be  recollected 
by  me  at  this  time,  has  spoken  to  this  effect :  "  If 
George  Washington  was  great,  Mary  Washington 
was  greater — for  she  taught  him  how  to  use  his 
natural,  divinely  implanted  gifts  and  talents  to 
the  best  advantage."  No  one  who  has  studied 
the  life  of"  the  father  of  his  country"  can  hesitate 
in  believing  that  Mary  Washington  "  was  remark- 
able for  vigor  of  intellect,  strength  of  resolution, 
and  inflexible  firmness  wherever  principle  was 
concerned,"  for  these  were  striking  characteristics 
of  her  first-born  son.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 
"she  was  distinguished,  moreover,  by  that  well- 
marked  quality  of  genius,  the  power  of  acquiring 
and  maintaining  influence  over  those  with  whom 
she  associated ;"  for  that  son  was  peculiarly  "  born 
to  command"  without  seeming  so  much  to  rule  as 
to  guide  or  lead.  I  know  of  no  more  interesting 
study  than  the  study  of  a  mother  in  the  life  and 
character  of  her  son — and  in  no  instance  in  the 
world's  history  can  this  more  satisfactorily  be  done 
than  in  that  of  Mary  and  George  Washington. 

I  have  quoted  a  passage  which  speaks  of  Mary 
Washington's  influence  over  those  with  whom  she 
was  wont  to  associate.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
even  when  her  son  had  arisen  to  the  command  of 
thousands,  she  still  retained  her  authority  o\'er  him 
— an  authority  not  felt  as  an  irksome  restraint  or 
asserted  in  a  spirit  of  coercion,  but  always  recog- 
nized by  the  great  chief  in  becoming  deference  to 
her  views.  General  and  President  Washington's 
peculiar  dignity  combined  with  gentleness  and 
suavity  has  often  been  remarked  upon,  and  it  was 
a  natural  repetition  of  like  traits  in  his  mother. 
Lawrence  Washington,  of  Chotank,  speaks  of  this 
characteristic  of  mother  and  son,  in  such  well- 
worded  phrase  that  I  extract  a  few  lines:  "  I  was 
often  there  with  George —  his  playmate,  school- 
fellow and  young  man  companion.  Of  his  mother 
I  was  ten  times  more  afraid  than  I  was  of  my  own 
parents  ;  she  awed  me  in  the  midst  of  her  kindness, 
for  she  was  indeed  truly  kind.  And  even  now, 
when  time  has  whitened  my  locks,  and  I  am  the 
grandparent  of  a  second  generation,  I  could  not 
behold  that  majestic  woman  without  feelings  it  is 
impossible  to  describe.  Whoever  has  seen  that 
awe-inspiring  air  and  manner,  so  characteristic  of 
the  father  of  his  country,  will  remember  the  matron 
as  she  appeared,  the  presiding  genius  of  her  well- 
ordered    household,    commanding    and  U-ing 
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obeyed."  Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  dig- 
nity of  her  bearing.  Mary  Washington  was  no  less 
remarkable  for  a  simplicity  that  modern  refinement 
would  probably  regard  as  needlessly  severe  for  one 
in  her  station  and  with  ample  means  at  her  com- 
mand. 1 

One  word  more,  and  I  pass  from  speaking  of 
the  Mother  to  a  short  sketch  of  the  Wife  of  George 
Washington.  The  many  virtues  and  peculiar  ex- 
cellences that  marked  Mary  Washington  were  all 

1  Mrs.  Ellet  speaks  of  Mrs.  Washington's  ■  limited  re- 
sources, vrhich  rendered  prudence  and  economy  necessary  to 
provide  for  and  educate  her  children."  And  again,  "  Her 
charity  to  the  poor  was  well  known  ;  and  having  not  wealth 
to  distribute,  it  was  necessary  thai  what  her  benevolence  dis- 
pensed should  be  supplied  by  domestic  economy  and  indus- 
try." But  Mr.  Sparks  speaks  of  Augu>line  Washington's 
property  as  extensive  and  valuable,  and,  after  telling  how  his 
will  provided  for  each  of  his  sons,  adds  s  "  Confiding  in  the 
prudence  of  the  mother,  he  directed  that  the  proceeds  of  all 
the  property  of  her  children  should  be  at  her  disposal  till 
they  should  respectively  come  of  age."  Hence,  I  cannot  bot 
believe  that  her  means  were  ample  during  the  minority  of 
the  children,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  I 
the  character  of  Mr.  Washington  can  have  left  his  widow 
without  means  in  her  own  right  sufficient  to  make  excessive  j 
economy  and  industry  needless. 


intensified  and  made  more  beautiful  by  the  devout 
Christian  Spirit  which  shone  over  her  life  in  hours 
of  gloom  and  in  hours  of  joy.  She  was  an  earnest 
Christian  in  her  faith  and  her  faith  was  of  the  live, 
working  type. 

Mrs.  Mary  Washington  lived  to  the  good  old 
age  of  eighty-five  years,  preserving  her  faculties 
to  the  last,  and  until  within  three  years  of  her  de- 
cease she  displayed  remarkable  energy  and  indepen- 
dence, declining  the  repeated  solicitations  of  Mrs. 
Lewis,  her  daughter,  and  of  her  son,  George,  to 
make  her  home  with  them — "  I  thank  you  for  your 
affectionate  and  dutiful  offers,  but  my  wants  are 
few  in  this  world ;  and  I  feel  perfectly  competent 
to  take  care  of  myself."  Her  son-in-law,  Fielding 
Lewis,  affectionately  offered  to  relieve  her  of  the 
management  of  her  farm,  but  her  reply  was  "  Do 
you,  Fielding,  keep  my  books  in  order ;  for  your 
eyesight  is  better  than  mine;  but  leave  the  exe- 
cutive management  to  me." 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  her  natural  interest  in 
the  elevation  of  her  son  successively  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  American  Armies  and  to  the 
Chief-Magistracy  of  the  young  Nation,  but  it  is 
notable  that  she  seems  not  to  have  been  at  all 
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elated  or  even  surprised  either  by  his  elevation, 
or  by  his  faithful  discharge  of  every  duty,  or  by 
his  great  success  in  winning  the  enthusiastic  vener- 
ation and  love  of  the  entire  people. 

Mary  Washington  was  in  person  of  the  medium 
height  and  well-proportioned,  with  pleasing  fea- 
tures. Mrs.  Ellet  tells  us  that  "  There  were  few 
painters  in  the  colonies  in  those  days,  and  no  por- 
trait' of  her  is  in  existence." 

The  French  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alle- 
gheny and  Monongahcla  Rivers,  called  by  them 
Fort  DuQuesne,  was  captured  by  the  British  under 
General  Forbes  on  the  25th  of  November,  1758, 
and  its  name  changed  to  Fort  Pitt.  Among  the 
most  talented  and  bravest  of  the  officers  under 
Forbes  was  the  gallant  young  Colonel  George 
Washington.  But  a  little  over  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  he  had  already  achieved  an  enviable  re- 
nown as  a  skillful,  capable,  brave,  and  successful 
soldier.  And  now,  the  expedition  against  Du 
Quesne  having  been  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, the  Colonel  returned  to  Mount  Vernon,  and 
thence  went  to  Williamsburg,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Province.  On  his  way  thither,  however,  he 
met  Mr.  Chatnbcrlayne,  a  wealthy  planter  who  had 
extensive  estates  u|»on  the  Pamunkey,  a  branch  of 
the  York  River.  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  an  excellent 
specimen  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  time, 
insisted  that  the  distinguished  soldier  should  ac- 
company him  home — the  Colonel  pleaded  in  vain 
his  pressing  business  at  Williamsburg;  Mr.  Cham- 
berlaync>  would  take  no  denial,  and  as  a  prime  in- 
ducement promised  to  introduce  the  Colonel  to  a 
young  and  charming  widow.  The  Colonel  yielded, 
went  with  the  kindly  host,  was  introduced  to  the 
beautiful  widow,  Martha  Custis.  The  Colonel 
and  the  widow  were  mutually  pleasing  and  mutu- 
ally pleased.  The  result  was,  that  the  handsome 
soldier  and  the  charming  widow  became  a  hand- 
some and  charming  pair— they  were  married  on 
the  6th  of  January,  1759.* 

1  Wc  have  been  unable  to  find  a  portrait  from  which  to 
make  an  engraving  to  illustrate  this  paper;  but  unless  we 
mistake,  wc  have  seen  mention  of  one  said  to  be  in  posses- 
sion of  some  person  in  New  York.  Should  any  reader  of  the 
MormiLY  know  of  one,  wc  shall  be  grateful  for  a  line  in- 
forming us  who  has  it,  that  we  may  endeavor  to  secure  a 
photograph  to  engrave  from. — The  Editor. 

*  Sparks,  in  his  life  of  Washington,  gives  this  date.  G. 
W.  P.  Custis,  Mrs.  Washington's  grandson  and  biographer, 
says  :  "  The  precise  date  of  the  marriage,  the  biographer  has 
Iccn  unable  to  discover,  having  in  vain  searched  among  the 


George  Washington,  having  reigned  his  com- 
mission, settled  with  his  bride  at  Mount  Ver- 
non. Here  Washington  enjoyed  fifteen  years  of 
the  quiet  life  of  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  ample 
means.  In  1774,  having,  from  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  gathering  storms  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  taken  a  warm  interest  in  the  issue,  he  ac- 
cepted the  responsible  trust  of  a  delegate  to  the 
First  Continental  Congress,  and  left  his  happy 
home,  to  which  he  returned  no  more  to  abide 
until  the  storm  was  over,  the  Nation  established 
and  at  peace ;  and  even  then  his  stay  was  brief, 
for  now  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the  Republic 
he  had  done  so  much  to  rear.  In  1797,  however, 
having  for  eight  years  occupied  the  honorable  and 
responsible  position  of  President  of  the  young 
Nation,  and  the  experiment  having  become  a 
glorious  success  under  his  administration,  he 
finally  retired  from  his  country's  service  to  con- 
genial privacy  and  needed  rest  at  Mount  Vernon. 

Martha  Dandridgc  had  been  noted  for  beauty 
and  grace  even  among  the  beautiful  and  graceful 
daughters  of  the  Old  Dominion,  and  when  but 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  she  was  wooed  ami 
won  by  Colonel  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  a  gentleman 
of  moderate  wealth  and  of  some  distinction,  re- 
siding at  "the  White  House,"  in  the  County  of 
New  Kent.  The  grandson  of  this  happy  pair  tells 
us  **  This  was  a  match  of  affection."  But  within 
a  few  years  Colonel  Custis  died. 

Mrs.  Custis  thus,  while  still  young,  found  her- 
self a  widow,  with  two  small  children  to  rear,  and 
extensive  and  valuable  landed  estates  to  manage. 
Her  biographer,  before  referred  to,  says  she  "man- 
aged the  extensive  landed  and  pecuniary  concerns 
of  the  estate  with  surprising  ability,  making  loans, 
on  mortgage,  of  moneys,  and,  through  her  stew- 
ards and  agents,  conducting  the  sales  or  exporta- 
tions  of  the  crops  to  the  best  possible  advantage." 

Having  become  the  wife  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, she  was  relieved  of  these  cares,  and 
proved  herself  fully  worthy  and  capable  of  pre- 
siding over  her  new  home.  A  Voman  of  much 
sweetness  of  disposition,  she  was,  nevertheless, 
dignified  in  her  deportment,  and  was  recognized 
as  a  model  in  those  days  of  Virginia  grandeur  and 
hospitality.  Though  fitted  to  adorn  an  aristocratic 

records  of  the  vestry  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  New  Kent,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mossom,  a  Cambridge  scholar,  was  the 
rector,  and  performed  the  ceremony,  it  is  believed,  about 
1759" 
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home,  Martha  Washington  was  a  radical  Patriot, 
and  when  duty  called  her  beloved  husband  from 
her  side  she  did  not  murmur. 

In  1774,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  George 
Washington  went  from  home  to  attend,  as  a  dele- 
gate, the  First  Continental  Congress;  he  was  also 
a  delegate  to  the  Second  Congress,  and  was  in 
attendance  there  when,  June  15th,  1775,  he  was 
unanimously  selected  by  that  body  to  command 
the  American  Patriot  armies. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
Providential  was  it  that  the  leader  of  the  Patriot 
forces  was  a  true  man  and  a  Christian  ;  and  not 
le  s  so  was  it  that  he  had  for  his  helpmate  a 
woman  of  the  warmest  Patriotic  spirit,  hallowed 
and  sustained  by  the  most  ardent  Christian  spirit. 

While  the  successive  campaigns  were  in  pro- 
gress, Mrs.  Washington  remained  for  the  most 
part  at  Mount  Vernon,  guiding  and  superintend- 
ing the  management  of  the  estate ;  but  the  inter- 
vals between  the  active  operations  of  the  armies 
she  spent  with  the  Chief  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  cheering  his  heart  with  her  bright, 
hopeful  converse,  and  shedding  a  good  influence 
even  over  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army.  The 
soldiers  regarded  "Lady"  Washington  with  a 
degree  of  enthusiastic  devotion  second  only  to 
that  they  involuntarily  felt  for  their  great  Chief. 
At  Valley  Forge,  at  Morristown,  at  West  Point- 
however  dark  and  lowering  the  clouds  o'er  the 
Patriot  cause,  never  did  her  courage  fail  or  her 
hope  of  ultimate  success  grow  dim.  It  was  one  of 
her  boasts,  in  later  years,  that  she  had  heard  the 
first  gun  at  the  opening,  and  the  last  at  the  closing, 
of  all  the  campaigns  of  the  war. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  when  the  General 
resigned  the  command  of  the  army  and  retired  to 
the  coveted  rest  of  Mount  Vernon,  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington found  her  home  the  centre  of  attraction 
whither  the  officers  of  the  American  and  French 
armies,  and  many  distinguished  strangers,  flocked 
to  greet  the  victorious  Chieftain — the  disinterested 
Patriot  who,  having  achieved  the  independence  of 
his  country,  had  hastened  to  divest  himself  of  the 
authority  he  had  wielded  solely  for  his  country's 
welfare.  Lady  Washington  was  little  less  admired 
and  revered  by  the  guests,  and  indeed  by  the 
people  generally,  than  her  husband  ;  her  patriotic, 
unselfish,  unostentatious  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  Colonies  and  of  the  States  had  not  passed  un- 
observed by  the  army  or  the  people. 

In  1789  the  Nation  called  George  Washington 


to  the  high  office  of  President  under  the  Consti- 
tution then  but  just  made  effective  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  people  of  all  of  the  States,  and  on 
the  30th  of  April  he  was  duly  inaugurated  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  Washington  accompanied  her  husband  on 
the  journey  to  New  York,  and  the  entire  route  was 
made  a  glorious  ovation,  a  complete  triumph. 
The  scene  at  Trenton  Bridge  has  been  written  of 
so  often  and  so  well  that  I  need  not  attempt  to 
depict  it  here — it  is  said  to  have  brought  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  the  hero  himself;  and  certainly,  as  Mr. 
Custis  says,  it  "forms  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
recollections  of  the  age  of  Washington." 

During  the  eight  years  that  George  Washington 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  the  Republic,  his 
wife  presided  with  ability  over  the  Presidential 
household;  and  when,  in  1797,  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life,  she  shared  his  genuine  gratification  at 
the  prospect  of  a  happy  old  age  of  quiet  and  well- 
earned  rest.  They  returned  to  their  Mount  Ver- 
non home,  and  settled  down  to  the  congenial  pur- 
suits of  well-to-do  farm  life.  They  were  no  longer 
young;  but  their  well-spent  lives  had  left  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  remarkable  vigor  for  persons  rap- 
idly approaching  the  allotted  period  of  three-score- 
and-ten.  Alas!  soon  Mrs.  Washington  was  called  to 
mourn  the  death  of  her  noble  husband.  Less  than 
three  years  was  he  permitted  to  enjoy  the  peaceful 
rest  of  Mount  Vernon  ere  he  was  called  to  that 
"rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God." 
During  his  last  short  and  severe  illness,  Mrs. 
Washington  refused  to  leave  his  chamber,  and 
faithfully  did  she  attend  his  couch. 

And  now  I  have  but  one  more  record  to  make, 
but  one  more  fact  to  note;  a  little  more  than  two 
years  after  he  had  left  her,  Martha  Washington 
followed  her  husband  to  the  eternal  Home.  Her 
illness  was  severe  and  painful;  but  she  bore  it 
with  Christian  resignation,  and  passed  with  a 
happy  smile  to  the  Christian's  rest. 

In  person,  Mrs.  Washington  was  somewhat  below 
the  medium  height ;  and,  though  with  a  tendency 
in  her  later  years  to  stoutness,  she  was  well- 
formed,  and  easy  and  graceful  in  her  movements. 
In  her  youth  she  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and 
she  never  lost  her  beauty,  which  merely  changed 
in  its  more  striking  aspects  with  advancing  years. 
Though  she  was  not  favored  with  education 
beyond  what  was  usual  in  those  early  days  of  our 
country,  her  natural  gifts  and  graces  made  her 
brilliant  in  conversation. 
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The  Fassch  Mansion. 


Twice  the  winter-quarters  of  the  American  army 
of  the  Revolution,  Morristown  must  ever  be  a  cen- 
tre of  interest  to  the  American  tourist  and  reader. 
A  writer  has  not  extravagantly  characterized  it  as 
'*  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  in  the  Union." 
But  its  chief  attraction  lies  in  the  historic  edifices, 
some  of  which  still  stand,  within  the  town  and 
in  its  vicinity,  and  a  short  sketch  of  these  by 
a  Jersey  man,  who  prefers  to  be  nameless,  cannot 
be  deemed  misplaced  in  the  American  Monthly.1 

In  January,  1777,  after  his  brilliant  operations 
at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  General  Washington 
took  his  army  into  winter-quarters  near  Morristown. 
The  General  and  his  staff  made  their  headquarters 
in  the  old  Freeman  Tavern,  which  stood  upon  the 
north  of  the  village  green.  It  was  while  quartered 
here  that  Washington  issued  his  celebrated  *'  Gen- 
eral Order"  upon  the  subject  of  gaming. 

Again,  after  the  unsatisfactory  campaign  of 

'  This  sk etch  is  the  more  appropriate  in  this  number  be- 
cause the  letter  from  Mrs.  Washington,  of  which  we  have  a 
fac  simile  upon  pages  660  and  661,  was  written  in  Morris- 
town, whether  in  June,  1777,  or  June,  1780,  we  have  been 
unable  to  determine. 


1779,  General  Washington  wintered  his  army  near 
Morristown.  The  campaign  had  been  productive 
of  no  important  results.  Active  operations  had 
been  largely  confined  to  the  South,  and  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  New  York.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
had  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  in  the  chief 
command  of  the  British,  and  had  sailed  from  New 
York  for  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year,  General  Washing- 
ton stationed  strong  detachments  at  West  Point 
and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson  River,  cantoned 
his  cavalry  in  Connecticut,  and  encamped  the 
main  body  of  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Morris- 
town for  the  winter.  He  with  his  staff  occupied 
the  mansion  shown  on  page  664 ;  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  widow  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  who 
had  commanded  the  First  Regiment  of  Morris 
County  Militia  during  the  retreat  through  the 
State.  It  has  recently  been  purchased  by  a  num- 
ber of  patriotic  gentlemen,  who  have  effected  an 
organization  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Wash- 
ington Association."  This  praiseworthy  organi- 
zation has  been  chartered  ;  and,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Theodore  F.  Randolph,  ably  supported 
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General  Lord  Stirling's  Residence. 


by  other  public-spirited  men  of  like  energy  and 
judgment,  has  had  the  mansion  repaired,  and 
restored  to  its  Revolutionary  aspect  and  condition. 
It  is  proposed  to  keep  it  as  a  perpetual  monument 
of  the  trials  and  achievements  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington and  his  noble  army. 

The  mansion  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  east 
of  the  public  green,  facing  the  south,  and  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  residences  of  the  well-to-do  gentry 
of  the  olden  days.  It  is  built  of  brick,  covered 
with  planks,  and  painted  white.  Washington  and 
his  suite  occupied  the  entire  building,  except  two 
rooms  on  the  east  of  the  main  hall,  which  were 
retained  by  Mrs.  Ford  and  her  family.  The  front 
room  on  the  west,  on  the  first  floor,  was  the 
dining-room,  and  the  front  room  on  the  east, 
second  floor,  was  used  by  the  General  and  Mrs. 
Washington  as  their  sleeping  apartment.  The 
other  rooms  in  the  main  building  served  as  cham- 
bers for  the  members  of  the  staff  On  the  east 
end  was  added  a  small  log  building  for  a  kitchen, 
and  on  the  west  a  larger  one  to  serve  as  offices  for 
the  General  and  for  Hamilton  and  Tilghman.  A 
few  rods  from  the  mansion,  Washington  had  fifty 
huts  constructed  for  the  life-guard,  composed  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral William  Colfax.  The  army  was  quartered  in 
similar  huts  on  the  Wicke  and  Kimball  Farms,  to 


the  southwest  of  headquarters  ;  in  these  fields  are 
still  to  be  seen  the  foundations  of  the  stone  chim- 
neys of  many  of  these  huts  ;  they  run  in  rows  up 
the  side,  and  terminate  at  the  top,  of  what  is  called 
Fort  Hill,  where  there  is  a  level  stone  and  earth 
platform,  built  evidently  for  artillery  (see  the 
engraving  on  page  667). 

I  cannot  here  take  space  to  speak  at  length  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1779-80  ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  the  cold, 
uncommonly  severe  as  it  was,  was  not  the  chief 
cause  of  their  suffering  \  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his 
"Military  Journal,"  gives  the  story  of  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  scanty  supply  of  clothing 
and  shoes. 

During  this  second  winter  at  Morristown,  to 
secure  greater  safety  for  his  wife  from  possible  in- 
cursions of  the  enemy,  Washington  established  a 
sort  of  domestic  headquarters  at  the  Faesch  Man- 
sion, near  the  Hibcrnia  and  Mount  Hope  Mines; 
here  Mrs.  Washington  spent  much  of  that  winter, 
Washington  going  thither  as  often  as  he  could 
consistently  with  his  rigid  sense  of  duty. 

Near  Morristown,  too,  was  the  plain,  modest 
frame  house  built  by  William  Alexander,  the  Earl 
of  Stirling,  soon  after  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  Livingston  ;  here,  for  many  years 
before  the  war,  Lord  Stirling  resided.    He  was  a 
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Forr  Hill. 


gentleman  of  culture,  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council,  a  pronounced  patriot  from  the  first  indi- 
cations of  a  struggle  for  liberty,  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  first  regiments  New  Jersey 
raised  towards  the  army.  In  March,  1776,  the 
Continental  Congress  commissioned  him  a  briga- 
dier-general. His  conspicuous  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  in  August,  1776,  won  him 
the  commission  of  major-general.  His  record 
throughout  the  war  was  that  of  a  brave  and 
valuable  officer.  He  died  at  Albany,  New  York,  in 
January,  1783. 

In  the  old  graveyard,  in  the  rear  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  among  the  epitaphs  are  the 
following : 

"  This  tomb  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  our 
beloved  brother,  Richard  Brinckerhoff  Faesch. 
He  was  second  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
Faesch.  Was  born  19th  of  July,  1778,  and  de- 
parted this  life  25th  of  October,  1820.  Man  goeth 
to  his  long  home,  and  the  mourners  go  about  the 
streets;  or  ever  the  silver  cord  be  loosed,  or  the 
golden  bowl  be  broken,  or  the  pitcher  be  broken 
at  the  fountain,  or  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cis-  j 
tern.    Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as 


it  was ;  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who 
gave  it." 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford, 
jun.,  son  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  sen.  He  was 
born  19  February,  anno  Domini  1738,  and  de- 
parted this  life  10  January,  A.  D.  1777,  and  being 
then  in  the  service  of  his  country,  was  interred  in 
this  place  with  military  honors. 

"  In  vain  we  strive  by  human  '..ill 
To  avoid  the  shafts  of  death  ; 
Heaven's  high  decree  all  must  fulfil, 
And  we  resign  our  breath. 

"  The  friends  who  read  our  tomlx  and  mourn, 
And  weep  our  early  fall. 
Must  be  lamented  in  their  turn, 
And  -hare  the  fate  of  all." 

"  In  memory  of  Colonel  Chilion  Ford,  who  de- 
parted this  life  on  the  19  of  October,  1800,  aged 
42  years,  9  months,  and  23  days.  He  early 
showed  his  attachment  to  his  country  by  entering 
into  her  service  at  the  commencement  of  her 
struggle  with  Great  Britain,  and  continued  during 
the  war  an  able  and  active  officer  in  the  artillery. 
He  was  a  warm  friend,  a  tender  husband,  a  kind 
father,  and  an  honest  man." 
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THE  CANE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS. 

By  Rev.  William  Hall. 


We  have  somewhere  lately  met  with  historical 
notices  of  ancient  canes— of  canes  still  surviving, 
that  once  belonged  to  early  settlers  in  this  country. 
And  we  have  often  seen,  in  a  glass  case,  preserved 
with  other  rare  relics,  in  the  rooms  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  the  veritable  cane  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  The  great  world-discoverer 
lived  to  be  a  septuagenarian,  and,  like  other  old 
gentlemen,  no  doubt  had  a  cane;  and  certainly 
he  had  trouble  enough  before  he  got  through  his 
eventful  life,  to  make  him  ready  enough  to  lean, 
like  Jacob,  on  the  top  of  his  staff.  We  read,  too, 
that  he  was  much  bowed  before  God  in  his  old  age 
in  humble  repentings  for  the  sins  of  his  youth. 
But  taking  it  for  granted  that  Columbus  had  a 
cane  when  he  was  an  old  man — for  we  do  not  like 
to  suspect  him  of  having  foppishly  sported  one 
when  a  young  man,  or  even  in  middle  age — how 
improbable  that  it  should  have  survived  him  nearly 
three  centuries,  and  still  more  so,  that  it  should 
now  be  capable  of  identification  I  and  most  of  all 
that  it  should  be  in  being  in  this  part  of  the  New 
World,  and  within  half  an  hour's  ride  of  the  city 
of  New  York !  But  the  thing  is  logically  and  his- 
torically possible,  and  the  busy  whirligig  of  Time, 
in  its  progeny  of  marvels,  may  have  made  it  the 
reality  for  which  our  story  is  about  to  set  up  a 


Some  three  years  ago,  departed  this  life  in 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Captain  William  McKinley, 
who  had  been  a  respected  citizen  there  for  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  of  the  city  of  New 
York  for  a  long  time  previous.  He  had  been  a 
shipmaster,  much  around  the  world,  was  a  man  of 
culture,  and  familiar  with  several  languages,  es- 
pecially with  the  Spanish.  In  his  last  sickness 
Captain  McKinley  presented  to  his  faithful  physi- 
cian, Dr.  James  S.  Green— who  happily  represents 
his  profession  in  New  Jersey,  as  also,  in  descent 
and  name,  Rev.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green,  a  former 
eminent  President  of  Princeton  College — a  cane, 
as  a  testimonial  of  his 


This  cane  was  greatly  valued  by  the  deceased,  as 
having  been  a  gift  to  him  from  a  very  aged  Span- 
ish nobleman,  Don  Pedro  by  name,  who  died 
many  years  ago  in  the  New  York  Hospital,  and 
that  he,  being  a  descendant  of  the  re- 
Genoese,  had  received  the  same  as  an  heir- 
loom, and  as  his  identical  walking-stick,  which 
also  he  had  ever  believed  it  to  be.  This  old  Span- 
ish Don,  as  the  tale  runs,  having  been  much 
befriended  by  Captain  McKinley  while  in  New 
York  and  during  his  last  illness,  desired  him 
to  accept  this  cane  as  the  most  valuable  article  in 
his  possession,  and  a  precious  family  relic.  From 
a  highly  intelligent  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Captain  McKinley,  we  learn,  in  addition  to 
the  above,  that  several  years  since,  when  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Havana  was  in  this  country,  he  spent 
some  time  in  the  family  of  her  father,  at  Brook- 
lyn, when  the  historical  merits  of  the  said  cane 
were  fully  discussed  by  them,  and  both  became 
satisfied  of  its  genuineness.  Captain  McKinley, 
from  this  sense  of  its  great  intrinsic  worth,  pre- 
sented it  at  last  to  his  friend  and  kind  medical 
attendant,  as  a  token  and  souvenir  of  a  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  friendship  and  professional 
services. 

This  venerable  cane  tells  no  tales  about  itself. 
If  it  ever  had  any  gold  or  silver  heading  or  letter- 
ing, time  has  swept  them  all  off  from  its  smooth 
and  unwrinkled  surface.  It  is  simply  a  plain- 
looking  walking-stick  of  lightish  mahogany  color, 
strong  and  thick,  good  alike  for  support  or  de- 
fence, of  the  usual  length,  and  made  of  some 
heavy  West  India  wood.  And  we  have  now  told 
its  story,  as  it  has  been  told  to  us,  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  its  grand  historical  lineage  has  gone  to 
final  record.  However  mythical  or  fanciful  they 
may  be,  the  silent  old  relic  merits  respect  for  its 
very  claims,  and  its  associations  with  such  a  world- 
renowned  and  ever-to-be-honored  name.  May  it 
have  in  the  future  as  good  custodianship  as  it  has 
enjoyed  in  the  past  I 
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THE  AMERICAN  HERO. 

By  Nathaniel  Niles.1 


Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  the  sight 
Of  death  and  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle, 
Where  blood  and  cam  ire  clothe  the  wound  in  crimson. 
Sounding  with  death  groans? 

Death  will  invade  us  by  the  means  appointed, 
And  wc  must  all  bow  to  the  King  of  Terrors ; 
Nor  am  I  anxious,  if  I  am  prepared, 

Infinite  goodness  teaches  us  submission, 
Bids  us  be  quiet,  under  all  his  dealings; 
Never  repining,  but  forever  praising 
God,  our  Creator. 

Well  may  we  praise  him ;  all  his  ways  are  perfect ; 
Though  a  resplendence,  infinitely  glowing, 
Dailies  in  glory  on  the  sight  of  mortals, 
Struck  blind  by  lustre  I 

Good  is  Jehovah  in  bestowing  sunshine ; 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder; 
Mercies  and  judgments  both  proceed  from  kindness- 
Infinite  kindness  I 

Oh,  then  exult  that  God  forever  reigneth  1 
Clouds  which  around  him  hinder  our  perception 
Bind  us  the  stronger  to  exalt  his  name,  and 
Shout  louder  praises  I 

Then  to  the  wisdom  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
I  will  commit  all  that  I  have  or  wish  for  ; 
Sweetly  as  babes  sleep  will  I  give  my  life  up 
When  call'd  to  yield  iL 

Now,  Mars,  I  dare  thee,  clad  in  smoky  pillars, 
Bursting  from  bomb  shells,  roaring  from  the  cannon, 
Rattling  in  grape  shot,  like  a  storm  of  hail  stones, 
Torturing  j&her  I 

1  On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Judge  Nathaniel  Niles,  of  Vermont,  wrote,  by  the  light  of 
his  hearth-stone  fire,  a  "Sapphic  ode,"  which  was  sung  In 
American  churches  during  the  Revolution,  to  the  tune  called 
"  Bunker  Hill."  It  became  as  great  a  favorite  among  the 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  as  "  John  Brown's  Body" 
among  those  of  the  Union  army  in  the  late  war. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  born  at  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  April  3d,  1741.    He  graduated  from  the  College  of 


Up  the  bleak  heavens  let  the  swelling  flames  rise, 
Breaking  like  /Etna  through  the  smoking  columns, 
Low'ring  like  Egypt  o'er  the  falling  city, 
Wantonly  burnt  down. 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  palpitate  for  havoc, 
Let  slip  your  bloodhounds,  named  the  British  lions  ; 
Dauntless  as  death-stares,  nimble  as  the  whirlwind, 
Dreadful  as  demons! 

Let  oceans  waft  on  all  your  floating  castles. 
Fraught  with  destruction  horrible  to  nature ; 
Then,  with  your  sails  fill'd  by  a  storm  of  vengeance. 
Bear  down  lo  battle  I 

From  the  dire  caverns  made  by  ghostly  miners, 
Let  the  explosion,  dreadful  as  volcanoes, 
Heave  the  broad  town,  with  all  its  wealth  and  people. 
Quick  to  destruction  I 

Still  shall  the  banner  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
Never  advance  where  I'm  afraid  to  follow ; 
While  that  precedes  me,  with  an  open  bosom, 
War,  I  defy  thee  I 

Fame  and  dear  freedom  lure  me  on  to  battle, 
While  a  fell  despot,  grimmer  than  a  death's  head, 
8tings  me  with  serpents,  fiercer  than  Medusa's, 
To  the  encounter. 

Life  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with; 
And  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest. 
Life  is  redoubled. 


New  Jersey  in  1766.  He  studied  medicine  and  law,  but 
neither  profession  appears  to  have  suited  him.  After  teach- 
ing school  for  a  while  in  New  York,  he  took  up  the  study  of 
theology  under  Dr.  Bellamy,  and  preached  in  several  places 
in  New  England.  Having  settled  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
he  gained  no  little  renown  by  the  invention  of  a  process  for 
making  wire  from  bar-iron  by  water-power.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Orange  County,  Vermont,  where  he  became  a 
politician  of  repute,  filling  successively  several  public  offices. 
His  published  writings  include  some  sermons,  much  read 
in  their  day,  but  the  «  Sapphic  ode,"  reprinted  above,  was  the 
most  popular  and  widely  known  of  the  products  of  his  pen. 
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THE  MILITARY  EXPEDITIONS  TO  THE  NORTH-WEST. 

By  Isaac  Smucker. 

X.    Colonel  Williamson's  Expedition  to  the  Tuscarawas,  in  1782. 


The  reader  of  our  early  Western  history  need 
not  be  told  of  the  establishment,  at  an  early  period, 
of  a  number  of  Moravian  Missionary  Stations  on 
the  Tuscarawas  River(then  called  the  Muskingum), 
and  which,  before  the  Revolutionary  War  was 
brought  to  a  close,  had  grown  into  villages  known 
as  Shoenbrun,  Gradenhtltten,  and  Salem.  The 
first  and  last  named  were  situated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Tuscarawas,  and  Gradenhutten  on  the  east 
side.  Shoenbrun  was  two  miles  below  the  present 
town  of  New  Philadelphia,  Gradenhutten  was 
nine  miles,  and  Salem  fifteen  miles  below,  and  all 
within  the  present  limits  of  Tuscarawas  County, 
Ohio.  Revs.  Frederick  Post,  David  Reisberger, 
and  John  Heckewelder  were  the  missionaries  ear- 
liest and  most  intimately  identified  with  those 
stations. 

Those  villages  of  the  Christian  Indians  were 
situated  about  equidistant  from  the  white  frontier 
settlers  on  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  on  the  one  hand,  and  some  tribes  of 
Dclawares  and  Wyandots  on  the  Sandusky  Plains, 
on  the  other.  Between  those  frontier  pioneers 
and  Sandusky  savages  there  existed  implacable 
hatred  and  deadly  hostility,  which  were  frequently 
manifested  by  the  savagery  that  characterized  their 
interchange  of  visits.  And  when  making  those 
marauding  and  murderous  incursions,  they  not 
unfrequently  took  the  Moravian  Indians  of'  the 
Tuscarawas  in  their  route,  making  a  sort  of  "half- 
way house"  of  their  towns.  Between  these  two 
contending  parties  the  Christian  Indians  professed 
the  strictest  neutrality,  but  it  must  be  obvious  that 
they  were  unfavorably  situated  to  maintain  that 
attitude.  As  Christian  converts  and  friends  of 
peace  they  were,  from  inclination  and  principle, 
to  say  nothing  of  policy  and  interest,  disposed  to 
maintain,  in  good  faith,  the  position  of  neutrality; 
but  such  was  their  unfortunate  location  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  being 
treacherous  towards  one  or  the  other  party,  or 
rather  of  favoring  one  more  than  the  other.  The 
circumstances  that  surrounded  them  were  such  as 
to  preclude  the  hope  of  enjoying  exemption  from 


the  suspicion  of  being  more  in  sympathy  with  one 
party  than  with  the  other.  To  be  thus  situated 
"  between  two  fires"  was  perilous  in  the  extreme. 
The  Indians,  in  making  their  murderous  raids  into 
the  white  settlements,  would  make  a  halt  at  the 
Moravian  villages,  and  partake  of  their  hospitality; 
so,  on  their  return  with  their  captives  and  their 
stolen  property,  some  of  which  was  liable  to  be  left 
there  carelessly,  or,  possibly,  be  exchanged  for 
supplies.  Those  enforced  hospitalities  or  ex- 
changes were  yielded  to  o  necessity,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  hostility  or  suspicion  of  the  savages.  It 
was  enforced  hospitality — compulsory  kindness; 
but,  as  is  alleged,  was  bestowed  equally  alike  upon 
both  the  hostile  parties.  The  Sandusky  Indians, 
failing  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Moravians 
in  their  war  movements  against  the  white  settlers, 
charged  them  with  sympathizing  with  their 
enemies.  And  the  frontiersmen,  learning  of  the 
foregoing  acts  of  hospit  lit y  and  kindness  towards 
the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  of  Sandusky,  inter- 
preted them  to  mean  friendship  for  their  enemies, 
and  hostility  to  them.  This  "giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  their  enemies"  aroused  the  fierce  and  un- 
governable passions  of  the  frontiersmen,  and  led 
them  to  resolve  upon  revenge. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  in  February. 
1782.  Most  of  the  Moravian  Indians  had  been 
forcibly  removed  from  their  villages  on  the  Tusca- 
rawas to  the  Sandusky  Plains,  the  autumn  before, 
by  English  authority,  for  alleged  favoritism  to  the 
American  cause,  and  many  of  them  (probably 
one  hundred  and  fifty)  having  returned  in  Feb- 
ruary to  gather  the  corn  they  had  raised  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  settlers  deemed  it  an  auspicious 
time  to  "glut  their  vengeance"  by  marching  to 
their  towns  and  chastising  them.  To  this  deter- 
mination they  were  led  by  the  fact,  that  owing  to 
the  fine  weather  during  the  earlier  part  0:  the 
month,  some  Sandusky  war  parties  had  made  incur- 
sions into  the  settlements  and  committed  thefts 
and  murders.  The  family  of  William  Wallace, 
consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  children,  were  killed, 
and  John  Carpenter  was  captured. 
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The  early  period  in  the  season  when  those  Indian 
visitations  were  made,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  murderers  were  Moravians,  or  Indians  that  had 
had  their  winter  quarters  with  them.  In  either 
case  the  frontiersmen  decided  that  the  Indians  of 
the  Tuscarawas  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
atrocities  perpetrated,  and  suffer  chastisement. 
This  was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  great  injustice  to 
them.  Their  guilty  participation,  directly  or  in- 
directly, has  never  been  established.  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Doddridge  says  that  the  charge  of  com- 
plicity, by  the  Moravians,  with  the  Indians,  in  the 
murder  of  the  white  settlers  on  the  frontiers,  and 
which  served  as  a  pretext,  for  their  destruction 
was  "utterly  false."    And  so  saith  all  history. 

The  force  that  charged  itself  with  the  chastise- 
ment of  the  Moravian  Indians  on  the  Tuscarawas 
rendezvoused  early  in  March,  1782,  at  Mingo 
Bottom  (three  miles  below  the  present  city  of 
Steubenville,  Ohio),  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel David  Williamson.  It  consisted  of  about 
ninety  men,  "not  vagabonds  or  miscreants," 
says  Dr.  Doddridge  in  his  "  Indian  Wars,"  but 
"  many  of  them  men  of  the  first  standing  in  the 
country."  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  March 
this  "  corps  of  volunteer  militia"  arrived  within  a 
mile  of  GradcnhUtten.  Here  they  met  in  the 
woods  a  young  half-breed,  and  barbarously  killed 
him.  They  then  marched  into  the  village,  where 
they  murdered  a  man  and  a  woman.  By  treacher- 
ously promising  protection  they  disarmed  the  In- 
dians at  Gradenhfltten,  and  those  at  Salem  as 
well,  whom  they  brought  to  the  former  place. 
Colonel  Williamson  and  his  men,  having,  through 
falsehood  and  deceit,  obtained  entire  control  of 
those  defenceless  Christian  Indians  they  fettered 
them,  and  confined  them  in  two  well  guarded 
houses.  Thus  shamefully  and  treacherously  were 
more  than  ninety  Christian  Indians  inveigled  to 
their  destruction,  many  of  them  being  helpless 
women,  and  innocent  children  I  And  the  number 
would  have  been  much  larger  if  the  barbarians 
had  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  those  at  Shoen- 
brun,  which  they  attempted,  but  in  that  were 
gloriously  foiled.  Suspecting  treachery  and  a 
murderous  intent,  those  at  Shoenbrun,  on  hearing 
of  the  capture  and  imprisonment  of  their  brethren 
at  GradenhQtten  and  Salem,  made  their  escape. 

Colonel  Williamson  submitted  the  fate  of  his 
helpless  captives  to  his  men.  The  alternative  was 
to  take  them  as  prisoners  to  Fort  Pitt  or  to 


butcher  them  !  The  latter  method  of  disposing 
of  them  prevailed  by  a  large  majority,  only  eight- 
een men  of  the  whole  number  favoring  the  pro- 
position to  retain  them  as  prisoners.  And  they 
were,  then  and  there,  March  8,  1783,  murdered 
in  cold  blood  1  With  gun  and  spear,  and  toma- 
hawk and  scalping-knife,  and  bludgeon  and 
mallet,  the  wholesale,  brutal  murder  of  these 
peaceable,  defenceless  people  was  accomplished  ! 
"  The  work  of  death  progressed  in  these  slaughter- 
houses," says  Howe,  "  until  not  a  sigh  or  moan 
was  heard  to  proclaim  the  existence  of  human  life 
within !"  The  torch  was  then  applied  to  those 
prison  houses  of  woe  and  death,  and,  with  ninety- 
four  murdered  Indian  bodies,  consumed  I  Two, 
and  only  two  of  the  whole  number  of  captives, 
in  some  extraordinary,  if  not  miraculous,  manner 
escaped  with  their  lives.  The  story  of  the  deliv- 
erance of  two  Indian  boys  has  been  often  told,  and 
need  not  be  repeated  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
they  lived  long  to  be  witnesses  in  after-times  of 
the  savage  cruelty  of  the  command  of  Colonel 
Williamson  towards  their  unfortunate  race. 

The  historian  Loskiel  details  at  length  the  story 
of  this  atrocious  massacre,  and  characterizes  it  an 
"the  most  infamous  act  in  the  border  wars  of  the 
West,  and  as  the  most  disgraceful  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country  I" 

Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge,  in  his  account  of  the 
"Moravian  Campaign,"  calls  it  "an  atrocious 
and  unqualified  murder."  And  it  is  indeed  a  dark 
and  bloody  page  in  the  history  of  the  Northwest. 
"A  terrible  tragedy,"  another  historian  calls  it. 
"  Over  this  horrid  deed,"  says  another,  "  humanity 
must  shed  tears  of  commiseration,  as  long  as  the 
record  of  it  shall  remain  I" 

The  incidents  of  this  butchery  are  so  revolting 
that  I  have  purposely  avoided  giving  the  details. 
I  would  gladly  see  the  chapter  which  relates  the 
events  of  the  expe  lition  of  Colonel  Williamson  to 
the  Indian  towns  on  the  Tuscarawas  torn  from  our 
country's  history;  but  that,  to  our  mortification, 
cannot  be.  That  is  "  a  ghost  that  will  not  down 
at  our  bidding  I " 

Colonel  Williamson,  who  was  personally  known 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge,  the  historian  of 
Western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  latter  gentleman  to  have  been 
a  brave,  humane  man,  and  not  cruel.  He  thought 
that,  as  Colonel  Williamson  «ras  only  a  militia 
officer,  he  was  without  power  to  prevent  the  mur- 
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dcr  of  the  Indians  against  the  decision  of  so  large  a 
majority  of  self-willed,  determined  backwoodsmen, 
although  he  desired  to  do  so,  and  that  "his  me- 
mory, therefore,  rests  under  unmerited  obloquy." 

The  writer  hereof,  in  corroboration  somewhat 
of  that  view  of  the  case,  states  that  he  personally 
knew,  in  his  youth,  one  of  the  men  of  Colonel 
Williamson's  command  (Hon.  James  Taylor), 
who  frequently  spoke  of  this  celebrated  expedition  , 
and  he  is  led  to  think  that  Dr.  Doddridge's  view 
of  Colonel  Williamson  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
correct.  Judge  Taylor  was  a  first-class  border 
citizen,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  uprightness 
and  character,  and  a  pioneer  of  sterling  virtues. 
And  it  affords  me  pleasure  also  to  be  able  to  state 
that  he  was  one  of  the  noble  eighteen  who  voted 
against  the  brutal  proposition  to  murder  the  Mo- 
ravian Indians,  and  for  which  those  only  who  voted 
in  favor  of  it  should  be  held  responsible. 

Facts  and  circumstances  of  a  mitigating  charac- 
ter have  been  mentioned  by  some  historians  that 
were  intended  to  remove,  in  some  measure,  the 
odium  that  attaches  to  the  memory  of  those  men 


of  Williamson's  expedition  who  voted  for  the 
killing  of  Moravian  Indians  at  GradenhDtten,  in 
178a;  but  even  if  they  were  undeniably  true, 
which  they  probably  are  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
would  only  slightly  palliate  and  not  by  any  means 
justify  the  atrocities  of  those  men.  The  general 
judgment  of  mankind  is  that  they  were  murderers. 

Colonel  Williamson  did  not  lose  standing  with 
his  countrymen  for  his  connection  with  the  murder 
of  the  Moravian  Indians.  So  it  would  seem,  at 
least.  He,  three  months  afterwards,  was  a  eandi- 
I  date  for  chief-commander  of  the  Sandusky  expe- 
dition, and  Colonel  Crawford  led  him  only  five 
votes,  and  he  was  placed  next  in  command  by  a 
unanimous  vote.  Subsequently  he  became  Sheriff 
of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania.  Later  in 
life  (so  it  has  been  published  at  least,  and  I  have 
not  seen  it  contradicted),  he  became  involved  and 
financially  ruined,  and  ultim-tely  died  a  bank- 
rupt's death  in  the  jail  of  Washington  County. 
He,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  has  borne  much  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  massacre  of  the  Christian 
Indians  of  the  Tuscarawas. 


THE  LATE  CHIEF-JUSTICE  CHASE— HIS  RESIGNATION  OP  THE 
SECRETARYSHIP  OF  THE  TREASURY. 


The  following  letter  will  doubtless  interest  many 
of  our  readers,  as  it  gives  Judge  Chase's  own  ver- 
sion of  the  causes  which  induced  him  to  resign  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  An  extended 
notice  of  him  is  not  called  for  so  soon  after  his 
decease.  There  are  several  remarkable  statements 
in  the  letter,  and  some  that  it  is  not  easy  to  accept 
without  question — e.  g.,  who  believes  that  he  could 
have  made  every  Greenback  and  National  Bank 
Note  par  with  gold  within  six  months,  or  even  a 
year?  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  were 
the  "two  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet"  whose 
ill-will  he  had  incurred.  Mr.  Chase's  expressions 
concerning  Mr.  Fessenden  were  generous  and  just. 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage  is  the  one  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  paragraph.  If  it 
were  true  when  written,  he  must  have  changed 
strangely  when,  less  than  four  years  later,  he  stul- 
tified his  whole  record  as  an  extreme  opponent  of 
the  men  and  measures  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
in  his  vain  effort  to  secure  the  nomination  of  that 


party  for  the  Presidency.  The  mere  suggestion 
of  his  name  as  a  possible  candidate  of  that  party 
sounds  odd  while  we  read  such  a  paragraph  from 
his  pen  as  the  last  of  the  following  letter,  and  still 
more  when  we  recollect  that,  from  the  time  of  his 
explicit  withdrawal  from  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
1852,  he  had  assumed  and  maintained  with  no 
little  ability  the  most  advanced  position  as  an 
anti-slavery  man,  and  radical  foe  of  that  party. 
As  late  as  1864  he  was  specially  supported  by  the 
more  Radical  Republicans  for  the  Republican  no- 
mination for  the  Presidency,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  year  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
Chief- Justice  of  the  United  States — the  appoint- 
ment being  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Radicals,  and 
regarded  with  disfavor  by  the  Democrats.  The 
first  indications  of  "change  of  base"  were  seen 
in  1865,  in  his  attitude  in  the  impeachment  trial 
of  President  Johnson.  Viewing  the  matter  from 
a  purely  non-partisan  standpoint,  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  very  anxious  to  attain  the  Presidency,  and 
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was  willing  to  accept  the  nomination  of  his  recent 
political  foes  for  this  office. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Nop.  si,  1864. 

Mv  Df.\r  Jui><;e:  Looking  to  day  over  the  pile 
of  letters  which  have  remained  unanswered,  partly 
from  other  occupations  and  partly  from  sheer  pro- 
crastination, I  fi  d  yours  of  the  15th  of  July;  but, 
as  I  am  unwilling  to  be  thought  less  than  careful 
of  your  good  will,  I  write  to-day,  late  as  it  is,  to 
thank  you  for  its  friendly  sentiments. 

I  never  thought  much  of  position  in  itself; 
as  an  opportunity  for  useful  labor,  in  a  good  cause 
only,  have  I  thought  it  specially  desirable.  I  re- 
signed the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  because 
I  did  not  think  I  could  hold  it  longer  usefully  to 
the  country  or  honorably  to  myself.  I  did  not 
resign  because  I  saw  any  difficulty  in  the  financial 
position  which  judicious  administration  and  legis- 
tion  rould  not  easily  overcome.  On  the  contrary, 
I  would  have  been  willing  to  give  bond  .-»nd 
security  to  the  amount  of  all  I  have,  that  if  sup- 
j»orted  according  to  my  judgment  of  what  was 
expedient  and  fit,  I  would  make  every  greenback 
and  National  bank  note  par  with  gold  in  a  year ; 
or,  if  thought  wiser,  within  six  months.  But  I 
had  the  misfortune  of  incurring  (how  I  know  not, 
for  I  am  unconscious  of  injuring  either)  the  hos- 
tility of  two  leading  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  indications  that  their 
hostility  influenced  the  mind  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
While  things  were  in  this  condition  the  question 
of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Cisco,  of  New  York,  came 
up,  and  the  President  declined  to  nominate  the 
person  recommended  by  me  unless  I  could  obtain 
the  consent  of  one  of  the  Secretaries,  and  those 
who  thought  as  he  did.  There  were  some  peculiar 
circumstances  connected  with  this  occurrence 
which  made  me  feel  that  I  could  not  expect  to 
have  the  control  in  the  Department  which  seemed 
to  me  essential  to  successful  or  honorable  adminis- 
tration ;  and  I  could  not  help  feeling  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  not  take  the  course  he  did  if  he 
really  desired  me  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
Department.  I  do  not  know  how  others  may  feel, 
but  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of  duty 
to  the  country,  to  the  President,  or  to  myself  to 
remain  in  an  office  where  I  could  not  be  sure  of 
being  useful,  or  in  an  office  held  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President,  when  I  felt  that  my  remaining 
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in  it  was  not  entirely  agreeable  to  him.  He  had 
never  intimated  a  wish  for  my  resignation  ;  but 
tnis  circumstance  was  nothing,  when  I  felt  that  he 
did  not  really  wish  for  my  services.  Hence  I  re- 
signed, and  I  have  always  thought  that  I  acted 
rightly.  My  support  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  as  earnest 
after  as  before  resignation. 

I  had,  it  is  true,  a  confidence  in  my  know- 
ledge of  the  situation,  and  in  the  ability  which 
my  experience  ami  that  knowledge  gave  me,  to 
surmount  its  difficulties,  which  I  had  not  in  the 
knowledge  or  ability  of  anybody  else  ;  but  I  was 
far  from  thinking  that  my  place  could  not  be 
filled  without  detriment  to  the  public.  On  the 
contrary,  I  felt  confident  that  some  other  coming 
into  my  place,  and  not  compelled  to  encounter  the 
adverse  influences  which  my  very  past  success  had 
created  for  me,  could  get  along  even  better  than  I 
could. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Fessenden  as  my  suc- 
cessor was  peculiarly  satisfactory  to  me.  To  great 
ability  he  joined  great  iutegrity  and  perfect  honor, 
and  his  loving  personal  friendship  was  the  guaran- 
tee that  he  would  not  only  be  just  but  generous  in 
his  appreciation  of  my  work.  Nor  have  I  been 
disappointed.  I  regret,  for  the  country's  sake, 
that  he  does  not  pro|xjse  to  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  Department  after  the  4th  of  March.  Mr. 
Lincoln  will  be  fortunate  if  he  secures  his  equal 
as  his  successor. 

It  is  only  very  recently  that  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  your  new  Constitution.  It 
is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  I  wish  the  suf- 
frage provisions  had  been  more  liberal,  both  as  a 
matter  of  justice  and  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  I 
have  not  any  ground  to  change  the  opinion  I  have 
often  expressed,  that  the  Union  men  of  the  South 
will  find  their  surest  defence  in  the  votes  and  in 
the  education  of  the  whole  population  without 
regard  to  color.  I  hope  that  the  Legislature  will 
avail  itself  of  its  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
widen  the  privileges  of  suffrage.  I  also  wish  the 
Constitution  had  been  less  liberal  as  to  rebels 
returned  to  their  allegiance,  either  apparently  or 
really.  I  would  not  be  harsh,  but  I  would  not  be 
over-lenient  in  such  a  matter.  Pardon  should 
precede  restoration. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  P.  Chase. 
The  Hon.  J.  S.  Whitakxr,  New  Orleans,  La." 
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With  Notes  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D. 


Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  24,  1783. 

Report  having  been  made  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  that  when  the  country  people  come  to 
the  huts  with  marketing,  they  are  frequently  mal- 
treated and  plundered  by  the  soldiers;  which  con- 
duct is  not  only  scandalous  in  itself  but  injurious 
to  the  army,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  by  tending 
to  discourage  the  latter  from  returning  again  to 
the  cantonment  ;  to  remedy  these  abuses,  the 
Quartermaster-General  will  point  out  one  or  more 
places  at  which  provisions,  roots,  vegetables,  etc. 
designed  for  the  army  are  to  be  exposed  to  sale. 

Proper  guards  will  be  appointed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  such  as  shall  attend,  with  an  officer  or 
officers  whose  duty  it  will  t>e  to  superintend  the 
markets  and  preserve  good  order. 

If  any  soldiers  shall  attempt  to  purchase  before 
the  articles  arrive  at  the  appointed  places,  he  will 
be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  by  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court-martial  ;  but  if  on  such  an  occa- 
sion he  shall  be  guilty  of  any  imposition,  fraud,  or 
any  other  abuses,  prompt  punishment  shall  be  in- 
flicted on  the  spot,  that  the  example  may  be  held 
out  as  a  terror  to  others. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  January  20,  1783. 

Major-Generals  Baron  Steuben  and  Duportail ; 
Colonels  Humpton  and  Laumoy ;  Majors  Ville- 
franche,  Clarkson,  and  McPherson,  and  Captain 
L'Enfant,  or  such  of  them  as  can  be  assembled, 
will  compose  a  board  of  officers  to  examine  into 
and  report  on  a  claim  of  Captain  Segond  to  lie 
admitted  into  the  legion  commanded  by  Colonel 
Armand.1    Major-General  Steuben  will  preside, 


I  Colonel  Charles  Armand,  Marquis  de  la  Rouarie,  was  a 
French  officer  in  the  Continental  Army,  who  had  been  ten 
years  in  military  service  before  he  came  to  America.  Con- 
gress commissioned  him  a  colonel  on  the  loth  of  May,  1777, 
and  authorized  him  to  raise  a  corps  of  Frenchmen,  in  num- 
ber not  exceeding  two  hundred.  There  were  some  raised; 
and  belonging  to  his  corps  was  a  company  of  cavalry  called 
Marfchaussfe,  whose  duties  appertained  chiefly  to  the  police 
of  the  army.  It  was  a  very  useful  corps.  Its  business,  in 
an  encampment,  was  to  protect  the  camp  and  its  vicinity,  for 
the  purpose  of  apprehending  deserters,  thieves,  rioters,  etc., 
and  soldiers  who  should  be  found  violating  the  rules  of  the 
army ;  strangers  without  passes,  and  sutler,  under  the  com 


and  will  appoint  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 
Colonel  Armand  and  Captain  Segond  will  attend 
to  give  the  board  the  necessary  information  on  the 
subject. 


mand  of  the  army,  who  should  violate  the  rules.  In  action 
they  were  to  patrol  the  roads  on  both  flanks  of  the  army  to 
arrest  fugitives  and  skulkers.  Colonel  Armand  was  a  very 
useful  officer,  and  did  good  service  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
His  coqw,  exclusive  of  the  cavalry,  was  incorporated  with 
Pulaski's  legion  in  1780,  that  commander  having  been  killed 
at  the  siege  of  Savannah  the  year  before.  This  was  the 
"  legion"  spoken  of  in  the  text.  On  the  earnest  recommen- 
dation of  Washington,  who  knew  his  worth.  Congress  com- 
missioned Armand  a  brigadier  in  the  spring  of  1783,  and  the 
following  year  he  returned  to  France.  Two  years  afterward 
he  married  a  wealthy  woman,  and  invited  Washington  to 
come  to  France  and  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  his  hou»c. 
He  participated  in  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 
opposition  to  the  Jacobins,  and  died  from  a  severe  malady, 
in  1793.  He  was  privately  buried  by  moonlight,  but  the 
Revolutionists  found  where  his  remains  lay,  dug  them  up. 
and  discovered  among  his  papers,  buried  with  him,  the 
names  of  several  of  his  associates,  who  were  arrested  and 
guillotined. 

Baron  Stf.UIif.N  has  already  been  mentioned  in  thc»c 
notes.  Louis  DirpORTAiL  was  a  French  officer  who  came  to 
this  country  and  attached  himself  to  I-afayette.  He  had 
been  educated  at  the  military  school  of  Mezicres,  where  he 
Wcame  an  expert  engineer.  Congress  appointed  him  briga- 
dier, in  November,  1 777-  *n  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  was 
directing  engineer,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  particularly 
mentioned  by  Washington  with  commendation.  He  retired 
to  France  at  the  close  of  the  war,  became  a  marshal,  and  in 
1790  was  made  Minister  of  War.  WTien  the  Jacobins  got 
the  ascendancy  in  the  Revolution,  he  left  the 
came  to  America;  and  died  during  his  passage 
1S02. 

Colonel  RiritAim  Humpton  was  a  native  of  England, 
where  he  was  bora  in  1733.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  British 
army.  Resigning  his  commission,  he  came  to  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  War  for  Independence  he  commanded  the  Second 
Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  had  a  horse  shot  under  him  at 
the  battle  of  the  Brandywine.  \t  the  close  of  the  war  he 
retired  to  his  farm  in  Chester  County,  where  he  died  in  De- 
cember, 1S04.  At  that  time  he  held  the  post  of  adjutant- 
general  of  militia. 

Major  Laumoy  was  a  French  engineer  in  the  Continental 
Army.  He  was  under  Duportail,  and  served  with  Rodiere 
in  constructing  the  fortifications  at  West  Point,  on  the  Hud- 
son. Major  Vii.i.f.FRANCIIF.  was  also  a  French  engineer,  and 
was  stationed  at  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  treason. 
One  of  the  papers  taken  from  Major  Andre's  boot  at  Tarry- 
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Thursday,  the  Cth  February,  being  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Alliance  with  France,1  a  feu  de  joie  will 
be  fired  on  that  day  in  celebration  of  this  auspi- 
cious event  by  the  troops  of  this  cantonment,  pre- 
vious to  which  they  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief on  their  parades.  The  regiments 
to  be  under  arms  precisely  at  one  o'clock.  The 
Adjutant-General  will  give  instructions  respecting 
the  subsequent  dispositions  ;  and  the  Command- 
ant of  Artillery  will  order  a  sufficient  number  of 
cartridges  without  balls  to  be  issued  for  the  occa- 
sion. 

After  the  feu  de  joie  the  General  will  be  happy 
to  sec  not  only  all  the  officers  of  the  cantonment 
but  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  and  other  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  who  can  attend  with  conve- 
nience, at  the  new  public  building,  where  a  cold 
collation  will  be  provided. 

HSADCjUARTF.KS,  NEWBURGH,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY 
4,  1783- 

The  General  is  happy  in  having  the  following 
honorable  testimony  to  the  character  and  memory 
of  Major-General  Lord  Sterling,  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  the  Army: 

**  By  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

" January  28,  1783. 
"  The  Commander-in-Chief  having,  iria  letter 

town  was  Villefranchc's  estimate  of  the  forces  and  fortifica- 
tion* at  West  Point,  which  he  had  furnished  to  Arnold. 
Major  Mattiimv  Clark-son  w.i«  aid  to  General  Gates  at 
Item  is  Heights,  and  was  severely  wounded  whilst  carrying 
an  order.  He  was  afterwards  on  Arnold's  staff.  Late  in  life 
he  was  Vice-President  of  the  American  Bibte  Society,  and 
died  in  New  York,  in  1825. 

Major  WiLUAM  McPHUiOM  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1756.  He  was  a  cadet  in  the  British  army  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years.  Afterward  he  served  as  lieutenant.  He  did 
not  enter  the  military  service  early  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence, but  joined  Washington  on  the  Hudson  in  1 779, 
and  was  appointed  a  brevet  major.  He  was  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  Lafayette  for  a  while;  and  in  1781  he  commanded 
a  small  corps  of  cavalry  in  Virginia.  He  remained  in  the 
army  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Major  Mcpherson  held  the 
position  of  Surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia  and  Naval 
Officer,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of  the  Provisional 
Army  in  1799.  He  was  a  brother  of  Captain  McPhcrson, 
who  was  killed  at  Quebec  in  1775.  Died  near  Philadelphia, 
in  November,  1 813. 

Captain  L'Enkant  was  a  French  engineer  officer,  and 
brother  of  Major  1.' Enfant,  who  served  faithfully  under  the 
general  direction  of  Ouportail.  Major  I. 'Enfant  designed 
the  Order  ol  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

1  Tim  alliance  has  been  mentioned  in  these  notes. 


of  the  20th  inst.,  informed  Congress  of  the  death 
of  Major-General  Lord  Stirling.    On  motion, 

"  Resolved,  That  the  President  signify  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  in  a  manner  the  most  re- 
spectful to  the  memory  of  the  late  Major-General 
the  Earl  of  Stirling,  the  sense  Congress  entertain 
of  the  early  and  meritorious  exertions  of  that  Gen- 
eral in  the  common  cause,  and  of  the  bravery, 
perseverance,  and  military  talents  he  possessed, 
which  having  filled  their  esteem  for  his  character 
while  living,  induce  a  proportionate  regret  for  the 
loss  of  an  officer  who  has  rendered  such  constant 
and  important  services  to  his  country." 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  Ff.brruay  5,  1783. 

The  principal  object  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
for  collecting  the  army  together  in  this  cantonment 
of  repose  for  the  winter  were  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  emulation  amongst  the  different  corps,  to 
give  an  opportunity  of  confirming  the  habits  of 
discipline  which  had  been  acquired  the  last  cam- 
jttign,  and  improving  the  internal  police  of  each 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Although 
the  severity  of  the  season  may  not  for  some  time 
admit  of  the  troops  being  drawn  out  for  exercise 
and  manoeuvring,  yet  the  greatest  attention 
should  in  the  meantime  be  paid  to  the  establish- 
ment of  perfect  regularity,  economy,  and  good 
order  throughout  the  line  of  the  whole  army.  As 
soon  as  the  snow  shall  be  gone  and  the  weather 
will  suffer  it,  the  General  hopes  he  need  not  have 
occasion  to  prompt  the  generals  and  officers  com- 
manding brigades  and  regiments  to  commence  the 
daily  exercises  in  the  same  manner  they  were  prac- 
ticed the  last  year,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for 
which  he  recommends  that  proper  ground  for  ma- 
noeuvring should  be  fixed  upon  by  them  as  soon 
as  may  be,  that  the  stumps  (if  there  are  any) 
should  be  cut  level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  that  every  other  obstacle  should  be  seasonably 
removed. 

The  troops  are  to  be  served  with  a  gill  of  mm 
per  man  after  the  feu  de  joie,  which  the  regimental 
quartermasters  will  have  ready  to  distribute  to 
them  on. their  arrival  at  their  respective  canton- 
ments. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  February  6,  1783. 
Parole:  America  and  France  J  ^okvct 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  who  wishes  on  the 
return  of  this  auspicious  day  to  diffuse  the*  feelings 
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of  gratitude  and  pleasure  as  extensively  as  possible, 
is  pleased  to  grant  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  all 
military  prisoners  now  in  confinement.  Non- 
commissioned officers  or  privates  who  may  come 
under  this  predicament  are  ordered  to  be  released 
without  delay,  and  join  their  respective  regiments. 
The  General  flatters  himself  this  act  of  grace  will 
have  a  proper  influence  on  the  future  conduct  of 
those  immediately  concerned,  and  that  well-timed 
instances  of  lenity  will  operate  on  generous  minds 
more  effectually  towards  establishing  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  discipline  (which  he  is  determined  shall  be 
invariably  maintained)  than  the  severest  examples 
would  have  done. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  February  7,  1783. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  orders  it  to  be  signi- 
fied to  the  troops  of  this  cantonment  that  he  was 
yesterday  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  appearance 
in  general;  he  thinks  proper,  however,  in  justice 
to  his  own  observations  and  the  reputation  of  those 
corps  which  made  the  most  respectable  figure,  to 
olwerve  that  the  distinction  will  hereafter  be  pub- 
licly noticed,  unless  an  alteration  shall  take  place 
before  another  review. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  February  10,  1783. 

Every  time  the  Commander-in-Chief  passes 
through  the  line  he  finds  himself  very  agreeably 
affected  with  a  view  of  the  present  comfortable 
and  beautiful  situation  of  the  troo|>s ;  and  while 
he  considers  it  as  a  just  testimony  of  applause  to 
assert  that  the  huts,  in  point  of  convenience,  regu- 
larity, and  elegance  have  equaled  if  not  surpassed 
his  most  sanguine  exj>ectations,  he  wishes  the  sol- 
diery to  be  assured  that  it  will  he  his  most  earnest 
study  and  endeavor  that  health  and  happiness 
should  bless  the  inhabitants  of  them  1  for  which 
purpose  he  thinks  proper  to  give  some  general  di- 
rections, which  are  to  be  often  read  and  incul- 
cated, and  will  be  considered  as  standing  regula- 
tions as  long  as  the  troops  shall  continue  in  their 
winter  cantonments. 

Not  only  the  parade  in  front  of  the  cantonment 
is  to  be  kept  constantly  clear  and  free  from  nui- 
sances, but  also  the  rear  and  intermediate  space 
between  the  huts  to  be  put  and  kept  in  the  same 
condition.  To  effect  this,  the  small  brush  and 
rubbish  must  be  immediately  removed  to  a  suitable 
distance,  and  either  burned  or  piled  in  heaps,  and 
reserved  for  firing,  as  may  be  deemed  most  ex- 
pedient. 


The  huts  to  be  thoroughly  swept  and  cleaned 
every  day,  under  the  order  and  instruction  of  the 
officers  of  police.  Small  poles  to  be  fixed  on 
stakes  for  airing  the  blankets,  etc.  in  the  manner 
now  practiced  by  the  Second  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment. 

The  greatest  regularity  and  good  order  to  be 
observed  by  the  men,  as  to  the  mode  of  cooking 
their  victuals  and  the  time  of  eating,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  messing  and  living  together. 

Strict  attention  is  also  to  be  paid  by  them  to 
the  neatness  of  their  persons,  the  cleanliness  and 
preservation  of  their  clothing. 

Necessaries  to  be  built  at  the  proper  places,  to 
be  sheltered  from  view,  and  the  vaults  daily  cov- 
ered with  earth  as  soon  as  the  warm  season  ad- 
vances. Fresh  straw  to  be  furnished  by  the  Quar- 
termaster-General, and  in  two  months,  if  it  can 
be  possibly  procured  ;  and  it  is  hoped  a  further 
supply  of  blankets  will  soon  be  received,  as  there 
has  lately  been  an  arrival  of  that  article  from 
Europe.  Scarcely  anything  will  then  be  wanting 
to  render  the  circumstances  as  eligible  as  that  of  .1 
military  life  can  be,  except  a  little  money,  and 
that  it  is  expected  will  arrive  in  a  short  time. 

The  General  cannot  conclude  this  order  without 
reminding  the  troops  of  a  circumstance  which  will 
be  remembered  to  their  immortal  reputation,  that 
during  the  whole  time  the  army  was  encamped  the 
last  campaign  on  Verpianck's  Point  there  never  was 
any  filth  or  trash  to  be  seen  on  the  parade,  nor 
anything  offensive  to  the  sight  or  smell  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  encampment;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
there  appeared  to  be  a.i  admirable  police  main- 
tained without  the  repetition  of  a  single  order  on 
the  subject.  Nothing  more  is  now  wished  or  re- 
quested than  that  the  same  line  of  conduct  may 
be  regularly  observed  in  quarters,  which  was  found 
by  experience  to  be  so  ho  orable  and  salutary  in 
the  field. 

Headquarters,  Newburoh,  February  it,  1783. 

The  Quartermaster-General  agrees  to  give  six- 
jience  or  half  a  ration  per  cord  for  the  wood  cut 
for  the  use  of  the  hospitals,  of  which  the  parties 
employed  for  that  purpose  may  avail  themselves. 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  February  is,  1783. 

The  General  applauds  the  provident  care  shown 
by  the  regiments  which  have  laid  up  magazines  of 
wood  while  the  snow  gave  such  facility  to  the 
transportation.    Should  so  favorable  opportunity 
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again  happen,  he  wishes  a  sufficient  stock  of  fuel 
should  be  provided  to  serve  until  the  first  of  April, 
or  even  the  first  of  May,  if  practicable.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  how  much  the  labor 
of  the  men  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  cloth- 
ing would  be  diminished  if  the  measure  recom- 
mended could  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  remains  of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant  Barber  will  be  interred  to-morrow. 
The  procession  will  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  a.m., 
from  the  division  house,  the  quarters  of  the  de- 
ceased.' 

Headquarters,  Newburgh,  February  15,  1783. 

The  new  building'  being  so  far  finished  as  to 
admit  the  troops  to  attend  public  worship  therein 
after  to-morrow,  it  is  directed  that  divine  service 
should  be  performed  there  every  Sunday  by  the 
several  chaplains  of  the  New  Windsor  cantonment, 
in  rotation  ;  and  in  order  that  the  different  bri- 
gades may  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  at 
different  hours  in  the  same  day  (whenever  the 
weather  and  ether  circumstances  will  permit, 
which  the  brigadier  and  commandant  of  brigades 
must  determine),  the  General  recommends  that 


'  Colonel  Francis  Barber  was  a  native  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  born  in  1751,  and  was  a  graduate  of 
New  Jersey  College,  at  that  place.  Entering  the  ministry  at 
an  early  age,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Eluabethtown,  and  rector  of  the  academy.  Among  his 
pupils  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  February,  1776,  he  en- 
tered the  Continental  Army  as  Major  of  the  Third  New 
Jersey  battalion.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  1778  became  assistant 
inspector-general  under  Baron  Steuben.  Colonel  Barber  was 
an  active,  faithful,  and  gallant  officer  during  the  war.  He 
was  with  the  army  near  Newburgh  in  the  winter  of  1783. 
Whilst  riding  near  the  edge  of  a  wood,  he  was  instantly 
killed  by  the  falling  of  a  tree. 

*  See  note  on  page  434  of  the  Monthly. 


the  chaplains  should  in  the  first  place  consult  the 
commanding  officers  of  their  brigades  to  know 
what  hour  will  be  most  convenient  and  agreeable 
for  attendance  ;  that  they  will  then  settle  the  duty 
among  themselves,  and  report  the  result  to  the 
brigadier  and  commandants  of  brigades,  who  are 
desired  to  give  notice  in  their  orders,  and  to 
afford  every  aid  and  assistance  in  their  power  for 
the  promotion  of  that  public  homage  and  adora- 
tion which  are  due  to  the  Supreme  Being  who  has 
through  his  infinite  goodness  brought  our  public 
calamities  and  dangers  (in  all  human  probability) 
very  near  to  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  General  has  been  surprised  to  find  in  the 
winter  quarters  that  the  chaplains  have  frequently 
been  almost  all  absent  at  the  same  time,  under  an 
idea  their  presence  could  not  be  of  any  utility  at 
that  season.  He  thinks  it  proper  he  should  be 
allowed  to  judge  of  that  matter  himself;  and 
therefore  in  future  no  furlough  will  be  granted  to 
chaplains  except  in  consequence  of  permission 
from  headquarters;  and  any  who  may  now  be 
absent  without  such  permission  are  to  be  ordered 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  their  brigades  to 
join  immediately,  after  which  no  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  will  be  indulged  with 
leave  of  absence  at  any  time.  They  are  requested 
to  agree  among  themselves  upon  the  time  and 
length  of  their  furloughs,  before  any  application 
shall  be  made  to  headquarters  on  the  subject. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  also  desires  and' ex- 
pects the  chaplains,  in  addition  to  their  public 
functions,  will  in  turn  constantly  attend  the  hos- 
pitals and  visit  the  sick  ;  and  while  they  are  pub- 
licly and  privately  engaged  in  performing  the 
sacred  duties  of  their  office,  they  may  depend 
upon  his  utmost  encouragement  and  support  on  all 
occasions,  and  that  they  will  be  considered  in  a 
very  respectable  point  of  light  by  the  whole  army. 


PETROLEUM-ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  USES. 

By  A.  C.  Zabriskie. 

The  existence  of  petroleum  has  been  known  for  I  Perhaps  one  does  not  fully  realize  the  value  of 
centuries;  but,  like  many  other  things,  its  value  re-  this  discovery  to  civilization  until  it  is  reflected 
mained  unknown,  until,  when  the  supply  of  sperm  how  many  hours  petroleum  has  brightened  and 
oil  failed  and  a  thick  darkness  threatened  the  made  available  for  intellectual  pursuits — its  price 
country,  the  discovery  of  the  properties  of  petro-  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest.  Al- 
leum  was  fortunately  made.  |  though  found  in  considerable  quantities  in  China, 
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India,  Holland,  and  various  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  it  was  left  to  the  United  States  to  produce 
I>etroleum  in  quality  and  quantity  far  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  world. 

The  Oil  Creek  region  was  known  to  the  French 
explorers,  and  for  many  years  oil  was  frequently  col- 
lected by  spreading  blankets  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  was  used  as  a  medicine  or  an  embroca- 
tion. At  that  period  only  the  insignificant  quan- 
tity which  floats  on  the  surface  was  known. 

In  the  year  1839,  in  digging  salt  wells  on  the 
Upper  Cumberland,  several  magnificent  deposits  of 
oil  were  struck.  The  oil  was,  however,  regarded  as 
of  .10  account,  and  rather  a  hindrance  to  the  object 
in  view.  One  fissure  opened  in  boring  a  salt  well 
at  Berksville,  Kentucky,  in  that  year,  sent  a  stream 
of  petroleum  above  the  tops  of  the  trees  for  several 
days.  In  1858  the  first  of  the  oil  wells  was  bored. 
When  an  individual  named  Titus,  at  the  locality 
now  known  as  Titusville,  commenced  boring  the 
rock  for  oil,  he  was  regarded  as  insane,  but  his 
labor  was  soon  rewarded  by  the  daily  product  of 
thirty  barrels  of  petroleum. 

Immediately  the  adjacent  tract  of  country  was 
pierced  with  wells,  and  the  enormous  flow  of  oil 
commenced.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  sjjeak  of 
the  petroleum  fever,  and  the  fortunes  lost  and  won 
at  Oil  Creek.  That  region  was  filled  with  adven- 
turers who  endured  many  hardships  in  their  search 
after  oily  wealth.  One  of  their  privations  was 
the  lack  of  pure  water,  as  all  the  country  was  satu- 
rated with  oil ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time 
a  barrel  of  water  cost  more  than  a  barrel  of 


petroleum  !  Some  of  the  fountain  wells  discharged 
two  thousand  or  three  thousand  barrels  per  <lay. 
This  was  so  enormous  that  nothing  was  capable 
of  holding  it.  Sometimes  pits  were  dug  to  receive 
it,  but  in  several  cases  the  oil  rushed  out  in  an  ir- 
resistible torrent,  overflowing  the  pits  and  cover- 
ing the  country  far  and  wide. 

Petroleum  is  made  very  slowly,  and  this  immense 
quantity  was  the  product  of  ages  upon  ages,  and 
when  the  rush  was  over,  the  wells  were,  compara- 
tively speaking,  exhausted. 

No  well  can  be  very  productive  for  a  long  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  supply  of  oil 
will  last.  Doubtless  there  are  many  rock  cavities 
holding  oil  yet  untouched,  and  which  will  yield 
an  abundant  supply  when  o|iencd  and  their  rooky 
cover  removed.  At  present  the  really  produc- 
tive districts  are  limited  to  the  west  flank  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Petroleum,  outside  of  Pennsylvania, 
is  found  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio,  the  former 
of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  the  future  it  will  be 
a  great  oil  centre.  It  has  also  been  obtained  along 
the  Hudson  River,  in  small  quantities,  from  the 
black  shale.  In  Southern  California  there  is  a 
large  district,  but  the  oil  is  thick,  black,  and 
poor. 

The  Inniskillen  region  in  Canada  produces  a 
peculiar  black  oil  with  an  offensive  odor.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  surface 
indications  are  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the 
real  amount  of  |>etroleum,  and  if  this  rule  had  been 
kept  in  mind,  fewer  fortunes  would  have  been  lost 
in  fruitless  attempts  to  "  strike  oil." 


AN  INTERESTING 

FOR  PUBLIC  SALE. 


THREE  LOTS 

WILL  be  offered  for  sale,  lying  on  the  paved 
road  leading  from  the  Swift  run  Gap  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountain  to  Fredericksburg,  contain- 
ing 170  acres  each,  being  part  of  the  tract  of  land 
lying  on  the  Rappahannock  river  known  by  the 
name  of  "The  MINE  TRACT"— 5000  acres  of 
that  tract  lately  belonged  to  Ludwell  I^e  Esq,  of 
Loudon,  now  the  property  of  Richard  H.  Uc- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  land  to  be  laid  out  in  lots,  will  be  sold  in  one 
body,  if  there  be  no  bidders  for  the  lots  sepa- 
rately—  The  terms  will  be  reasonable —  AN  IN- 
DISPUTABLE TITLE  will  be  given,  of  which 
purchasers  will  be  made  satisfied  at  the  day  of 
sale,  which  will  be  the  10th  of  April  next. 

RICHARD  HENRY  LEE. 

Leesburg,  Loudon  County  Feby  17,  1819. 

The  above  appears  among  the  displayed  adver- 
tisements in  the  Virginia  Herald  at  March  3,  1819. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness"  "  Kissing  the  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 


BOOK  II.  CHAPTER  III.     HIDE  AND  SEEK. 

Captain  Studlev  gazed  in  blank  astonishment 
at  the  femme  de  chambre.  She  was  a  rosy-faced 
woman,  with  a  pair  of  roguish  black  eyes,  which  j 
twinkled  merrily  at  the  Englishman's  discomfiture. 
At  another  time,  the  captain  might  not  have  been 
indisposed  to  take  some  more  special  notice  of  the 
pleasant  countenance  in  such  close  proximity  to 
his  own ;  but  now  his  thoughts  were  full  of  the 
extraordinary  news  he  had  just  heard,  and  he 
looked  very  rueful  indeed. 

"  Did  you  see  mademoiselle  go  out  yourself?" 
he  asked,  rubbing  his  chin,  "or  were  you  told 
she  had  gone  by  somebody  else  ?" 

"But  certainly  I  saw  her  myself,"  responded 
the  femme  de  chambre.  "Mademoiselle  came 
out  from  the  bed-chamber  as  I  was  sweeping  the 
saloon,  and  wished  me  good  morning  as  she  passed 
through." 

"  Did  she  have  any  luggage  with  her — a  sac  de 
nuit,  or  anything  of  that  kind?"  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

"Not  the  least  in  the  world,"  replied  the  wo- 
man ;  "  the  baggage  of  mademoiselle  is  yet  in  the 
bed-chamber,  where  it  was  placed  last  night. 
Monsieur  may  see  it  for  himself,  if  he  wish  it.  It 
is  closed,  and,  I  believe,  locked.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  been  disturbed." 

"  But  she  had  a  night's  rest,  I  suppose?"  said 
the  captain.  "  She  was  thoroughly  tired  out  by 
the  voyage,  and  seemed  anxious  that  I  should  leave 
her  to  herself." 

"Oh,  yes,"  observed  the  woman;  "the  bed 
had  been  slept  in,  no  doubt ;  but  mademoiselle 
had,  I  imagine,  been  occupying  herself  with  writ- 
ing before  she  retired  to  rest :  the  bureau,  where 
the  inkstand  was  kept,  has  been  opened,  and  there 
were  several  scraps  of  torn  paper  littered  about  it." 

"Scraps  of  torn  paper!"  cried  the  captain. 
"  No  letter  of  any  kind  ?" 

"  None,"  said  the  woman.  "  The  scraps  were 
still  there;  monsieur  could  inspect  them,  if  he 
chose." 

The  captain  did  choose.    He  dismissed  the  wo- 


man with  a  nod  and  a  word  of  thanks,  went  into 
the  bed-room,  seated  himself  at  the  bureau,  and 
looked  carefully  through  the  little  mass  of  frag- 
ments collected  together  in  one  corner.  He  ex- 
amined each  individually,  more  than  once ;  he 
found  nothing  to  repay  his  curiosity.  He  took  the 
blotting  book  to  the  window,  and  held  the  leaves 
against  the  light ;  odd  lines  of  writing  in  French 
and  English  became  visible — quaint  expressions, 
which  would  have  amused  him  at  another  time, 
but  which  had  no  bearing  on  his  present  purpose. 
He  pushed  them  all  on  one  side;  and,  returning 
to  the  saloon,  lit  a  cigar  and  began  moodily  walk- 
ing up  and  down,  pondering  on  what  it  were  best 
for  him  to  do. 

His  daughter  was  acting  on  some  preconceived 
plan,  that  was  plain  enough.  The  idea  of  escaping 
from  him  had  not  suddenly  come  ui>on  her  since 
her  arrival  in  Calais,  but  had  been  the  result  of 
forethought  and  deliberation.  He  himself  had 
given  her  a  small  sum  to  make  some  few  purchases 
which  had  not  been  made,  and  the  money  would, 
doubtless,  be  used  in  aiding  her  to  elude  him. 
What  could  be  her  object,  in  withdrawing  herself 
from  his  society  and  protection  at  that  juncture  ? 
Was  her  absence  part  of  a  deep  laid  scheme,  of 
which  her  apparent  acquiescence  in  his  plans  and 
obedience  to  his  commands  had  been  concomitant 
portions?  Was  it  possible  that  her  acceptance  of 
the  terms  imi>osed  upon  her  had  been  merely 
wrung  from  her  by  fear,  and  that  she  had  taken 
the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  England,  with 
the  determination  to  undo  all  that  had  been  so 
carefully  planned  ?  Could  it  have  been  that  she 
had  merely  yielded  her  assent  with  the  view  of  re- 
covering her  liberty,  having  secured  which  she 
would  carry  out  her  original  intention  of  denounc- 
ing the  perpetrators  of  the  crime?  The  position 
which  she  occupied  with  regard  to  Heath  had,  in- 
deed, secured  his  safety  ;  but  the  captain  grew  hot 
all  over,  as  he  reflected  upon  the  considerable  jeop- 
ardy in  which  his  own  liberty,  not  to  say  his  life, 
would  be  placed,  if  Anne  were  still  bent  upon  re- 
venging Danby's  death.    This  was  a  matter  upon 
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which  he  had  better  take  council  with  himself  at 
once,  and  come  to  a  rapid  decision,  as,  in  case  his 
latest  suspicions  were  right,  he  must  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  of  getting  further  away  from  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  domesticating  himself  in 
some  region  where  extradition  treaties  were  un- 
known. 

But  a  few  moments'  thought  threw  a  more  rose- 
ate hue  over  the  prospect.  Such  a  line  of  conduct, 
the  captain  argued  with  himself,  would  be  scarcely 
compatible  with  Anne's  previous  training;  and, 
with  all  that  she  had  gone  through,  it  was  most 
probable  that  she  had  slept  well,  had  risen  early, 
and  had  strolled  into  the  town  to  pass  the  time  be- 
fore breakfast.  She  was  an  independent  kind  of 
girl,  accustomed  to  shift  for  herself;  and,  being 
in  a  new  place  and  that  kind  of  thing,  what  more 
likely  than  that  she  should  desire  to  look  about 
her  ?  Still,  as  it  was  not  desirable  that  she  should 
get  into  conversation  with  any  chance  acquaint- 
ances, the  captain  thought  that  he  would  ramble  out 
and  try  and  find  her  ;  and,  after  a  few  courteous 
words  of  salutation  to  the  old  lady  and  gentleman 
who,  in  the  half-office,  half-parlor,  were  each  en- 
gaged with  a  huge  ledger,  he  turned  into  the 
street  and  made  his  way  towards  the  pier. 

The  morning  was  bright,  and  the  quay  was 
crowded  with  its  motley  population,  littered  with 
high-piled  egg-boxes  and  crates  of  garden  produce, 
and  resounding  with  those  prolonged  shrieks  which 
Frenchmen  alone  are  capable  of  giving  or  under- 
standing. The  scene  was  not  an  unfamiliar  one 
to  the  captain,  and,  as  he  picked  his  way  along 
the  pier,  he  gazed  at  it  with  a  feeling  of  pleasant 
amusement.  It  was  a  happy  characteristic  of  his 
nature  to  be  able,  temporarily  at  least,  to  throw 
off  any  care,  and  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  plea- 
sure of  the  passing  moments. 

"  Most  amazingly  agreeable  set  of  people,"  he 
muttered  to  himself,  as  he  stood  by,  watching  a 
group  of  blue-bloused  men  engaged  in  loading  a 
bark,  who,  in  their  intervals  of  labor,  exchanged 
practical  jokes  among  themselves  and  verbal  re- 
partees with  some  neighboring  poissard.  **  Much 
more  amusing  than  our  people  of  the  same  class, 
who  are  lumpish  and  heavy,  and  nothing  like  so 
intelligent  and  refined  ;  and  the  air  too,"  lifting 
up  his  head  and  inhaling  it,  "  bright  and  exhila- 
rating— like  champagne,  by  Jove  !  When  I  think 
of  the  mist  which  used  to  hang  over  that  confound- 
ed place  on  the  river,  I  wonder  I  stood  it  so  long, 


and  I  wouldn't  go  back  there  now  for  anything 
that  could  be  offered  me.  It  will  be  deuced  hard 
if  this  girl  runs  counter,  just  when  I  had  made  all 
my  arrangements  for  a  pleasant  sojourn  abroad,  and 
thought  I  should  have  her  to  look  after  me,  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing ;  but  I  imagine  it  will  come 
all  right.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  she  hasn't  got 
away  yet ;  the  mail  steamer  this  morning  left  be- 
fore she  was  up  ;  there  is  the  '  Seine '  lying  along- 
side the  port,  just  clean  swabbed  and  made  ready 
for  her  passengers ;  and  the  direct  l^ndon  boat 
don't  go  till  midnight,  so  here,  somewhere,  she 
must  be." 

The  captain  was  an  old  and  a  good  hand  at 
killing  time  j  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  oc- 
cupation from  the  period  when  he  first  entered  the 
army,  and  had  to  get  through  tne  never  ending 
days  in  remote  Irish  quarters ;  he  had  practiced 
the  art  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  he  was  lying 
by  patiently  waiting  for  a  coup  to  be  landed,  a 
horse  to  be  watched,  or  a  human  being  to  be  set- 
tled, mollified  or  "squared,"  but  it  needed  all 
the  resources  at  his  command  to  work  through  that 
morning  at  Calais.  He  confined  his  patrol  to  the 
pier  for  several  reasons  ;  it  rs  the  most  amusing 
place  of  observation  for  himself,  it  was  the  likeliest 
place  of  promenade  for  a  stranger,  and  from  it 
alone  could  Anne — had  she  been  so  disposed — 
have  effected  her  retreat,  for  her  father's  ideas  re- 
garding her  only  pointed  to  her  return  to  England, 
and  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  her  go- 
ing further  into  the  country.  So,  to  the  immedi- 
ate neighborhood  of  the  harbor  the  captain  con- 
fined himself,  the  extent  of  his  peregrinations 
being  the  end  of  the  Rue  des  Thermes,  where  he 
entered  into  pleasant  conversation  with  one  of  the 
keepers  of  the  lighthouse,  who  was  eating  his  mid- 
day meal  of  cabbage-soup  in  the  lodge  at  its  base. 
He  loitered  up  and  down  the  pier,  watching  the 
bonnes  and  their  charges,  the  red-legged  soldiers 
gazing  at  the  ocean  with  that  look  of  vacant  won- 
der which  seems  natural  to  the  youthful  toulourou 
— the  old  gentlemen  interchanging  snuff-boxes  and 
congratulations  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  the 
sturdy  Britons  promenading  forconstitutional  pur- 
poses at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  inhaling,  with  open 
mouth  and  nostrils,  the  air  blown  towards  thern 
from  the  land  of  freedom  on  the  other  side  of  the 
channel.  When  the  mail-boat  was  getting  her 
steam  up,  he  took  his  station  by  the  shifting  gang- 
way leading  to  her  deck,  carefully  inspecting  every 
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one  who  descended  into  her,  and  remained  there 
until  he  could  convince  himself  that  Anne  was  not 
of  the  number.  The  day  was  getting  on,  and 
Anne  must  have  satisfied  her  curiosity  and  returned 
from  her  stroll ;  but  when  the  captain  arrived  at 
the  hotel,  they  told  him  that  mademois.lle  was 
not  there,  and  that,  indeed,  nothing  had  been  seen 
of  her  since  the  morning. 

When  Anne  Studley  had  first  retired  to  rest  on 
the  previous  night,  she  was  so  throughly  exhausted 
by  the  events  of  the  day  and  the  long  journey 
which  she  had  performed,  that  she  had  scarcely 
strength  to  undress  herself,  and  was  in  a  sound 
sleep  almost  as  soon  as  her  head  touched  the  pillow. 
This  refreshing  slumber,  however,  was  not  of  very 
long  duration  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she 
woke  with  her  limbs  indeed  yet  aching  with  fatigue, 
but  with  all  her  faculties  in  full  play,  and  her  mind 
singularly  bright  and  vivid.    Heretofore,  in  the 
long,  solitary  hours  which  she  had  passed  during 
her  illness,  her  thoughts  had  been  principally  em- 
ployed with  the  past  ;  involuntarily  she  had  occu- 
pied herself  with  mental  pictures  of  the  horrible 
scene  she  had  witnessed  ;  with  the  dread  discovery 
she  had  made  in  regard  to  her  father's  life  and 
character;  with  the  uprooting  and  admonition  of 
those  hopes  and  schemes  which  she  had  dreamed 
over  in  her  school-days.    When  the  proposition 
regarding  her  marriage  with  Heath  was  once  made 
to  her,  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  decision 
occupied  her  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other 
thought.    The  mere  fact  of  a  compliance  was  in 
itself  so  horrible,  that  she  had  scarcely  permitted 
herself  to  think  over  what  it  would  bring  about  in 
the  future.    In  the  state  of  semi-stupor  to  which 
illness  and  nervous  prostration  had  reduced  her, 
she  had  been  content  to  accept  her  father's  insis- 
tance  of  the  urgency  of  his  demands,  and  his  pro- 
mise that  a  compliance  should  liberate  them  both 
from  any  future  connection  with  the  hated  man, 
with  whose  fortunes  their  destiny  seemed  to  have 
inextricably  associated  them.    But  now,  as  she  lay 
in  the  neat  white  bed,  with  everything  new  and 
strange  around  her,  gazing  at  the  slowly-expiring 
logs,  whose  flickering  flames  were  reflected  in  the 
glazed  tiles  of  the  fireplace,  and  listening  to  the 
carillons  which,  from  time  to  time,  rang  out  sadly, 
but  sweetly,  from  the  belfry  of  the  town-hall, 
Anne's  clearness  of  perception  and  resolute  habit 
of  foresight  came  back  to  her  in  all  their  strength ; 
and  she  set  herself  to  the  task  of  boldly  facing  the 


future,  and  seeing  what  it  was  best  for  her  to  do 
in  it. 

What  was  it  best  for  her  to  do?    It  was  not, 
perhaps,  until  that  moment  that  she  clearly  realized 
what  she  had  done,  that  the  imjx)rtance  of  the 
step  which  during  the  last  twenty-four  hours  she 
had  taken  was  plainly  revealed  to  her,  that  she  ap- 
preciated the  perilous  position  in  which  she  had 
placed  herself.    The  promise  under  which  her 
father  had  wrung  from  her  a  reluctant  consent, 
had  been  kept  so  far,  it  was  true;  Heath  had  occu- 
pied another  compartment  in  the  train  to  Dover, 
had  not  addressed  them  on  board  the  boat,  and 
had  disappeared  among  the  crowd  on '  landing ; 
and  the  captain  had  triumphantly  referred  to  this 
as  an  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  his  pledge. 
But  what  guarantee  was  there  that  this  man,  her 
husband,  might  not  return  at  any  moment,  when 
her  father,  even  if  he  had  the  will — and  his  own 
confessions  and  her  ob  ervation  had  placed  him  in 
a  very  unfavorable  light  in  Anne's  judgment — 
would  have  no  \ ower  to  shield  her  fr  >m  him. 
His  was  the  right,  no  matter  how  acquired,  and 
all  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  he  would  hesitate  but 
little  in  exercising  it.    For  his  own  safety  he 
might  think  it  necessary  to  have  her  with  him,  and 
such  a  demand  once  nvde  could  not  be  resisted. 
Even  at  that  moment  he  might  be  merely  tempor- 
izing with  her,  might  have  absented  himself  to 
give  color  to  his  confederate's  story,  but  on  their 
arrival  at  the  first  place  whither  they  were  bound, 
might  appear,  determined  to  claim  his  position, 
and  defying  any  attempt  at  disobedience  or  even 
compromise. 

The  thought  was  too  horrible— it  must  not,  it 
could  not  be] 

Better  poverty,  starvation,  death  itself  than 
such  degradation.  Whatever  was  to  be  done  must 
be  done  at  once,  and  unknown  to  her  father,  who, 
while  powerless  to  protect  her  in  case  of  need, 
would  doubtless  insist  upon  having  her  always  as 
a  companion,  looking  upon  her  presence  as  a  x 
means  by  which  his  own  safety  would  be  assured. 
She  sat  up  in  bed,  throwing  back  her  long  hair 
over  her  shoulders,  endeavoring  to  clear  her  brain 
for  thought,  and  trembling  as  there  stood  out 
plainly  before  her  the  magnitude  of  the  danger, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  of  combating  or 
flying  from  it.  She  was  there  alone,  without  a 
friend,  with  such  an  acquaintance  of  the  language 
indeed  as  is  to  be  obtained  at  modern  finishing- 
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schools,  but  wholly  unskilled  in  the  ways  of  the 
world,  unaccustomed  hitherto  to  take  any  practical 
part  in  the  great  battle  of  life  upon  which  she 
was  entering.  Her  resources,  too,  were  very 
scanty,  only  three  or  four  pounds,  and  when  this 
modest  sum  was  exhausted,  she  knew  not  where  to 
look  for  more.  There  was  no  hoarding  it  either, 
it  must  be  broken  into  at  once.  Flight,  that  was 
the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of — flight  from  that 
place,  and  from  her  father."  Strange  as  it  seemed 
to  her,  in  analyzing  the  difference  in  the  feelings 
which  once  pos  cssed  her,  and  which  ruled  her 
then,  she  confessed  to  herself  that  absence  from 
her  father  would  be  a  positive  relief,  that  escape 
from  him  would  mean  a  severance  of  those  hateful 
ties  which  bound  her  to  the  recent  past,  and  that, 
so  long  as  she  remained  with  hira,  her  sense  of 
degradation  would  still  exist. 

Escape — but  whither  ?  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  have  taken  her  departure 
before  her  father  was  astir,  but  whithjr  could  she 
bend  her  steps?  Not  to  England.  She  had  no 
home  there  now,  there  were  no  persons  willing  to 
receive  her  and  give  her  shelter,  save,  indeed,  the 
old  ladies  at  the  Hampstead  school;  and  though 
Anne  knew  their  kind-heartedness  would  prompt 
them  to  do  what  they  could,  their  means  were 
limited  and  their  timidity  was  great ;  their  house 
would  be  immediately  thought  of  as  one  where  she 
might  probably  seek  retreat,  and,  under  the  pres- 
sure which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
they  would  yield  her  up  at  once.  She  must  remain 
in  France,  in  hiding  somewhere,  not  in  Calais, 
where  search  would  be  made  for  her  directly,  nor  as 
yet  in  Paris,  whither  it  would  probably  be  conjec- 
tured she  had  at  once  proceeded ;  she  must  find  some 
quiet  town  en  route,  where  she  could  remain  for  a 
few  days  and  elaborate  her  plans  for  the  future. 

Amidst  these  wild  and  whirling  thoughts,  which 
passed  rapidly  through  Anne  Studley's  brain,  the 
idea  of  appealing  to  Grace  Middleham,  in  the 
manner  arranged  upon  between  them,  never  once 
found  a  place.  Of  course  her  mind  reverted  fre- 
quently to  Grace,  but  in  a  dreamy  absent  manner, 
as  one  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
earlier  and  happier  portion  of  her  life,  but  who, 
her  whereabouts  now  l>eing  unknown,  was  inacces- 
sible, and  not  to  be  counted  on.  The  scene  of 
horror  which  Anne  Studley  had  witnessed,  and  the 
illness  supervening  upon  that  scene,  had  given  her 
a  mental  shock  greater  than  those  around  her  sus- 


pected, or  th.in  she  knew  herself;  broad  facts  re- 
mained by  her,  but  minor  detail  was  forgotten  or 
confused,  and  although  she  felt  it  odd  that  she  had 
not  her  friend  to  turn  to  for  sympathy,  if  not  for 
aid,  she  did  not  recollect  the  compact  between 
them,  or  the  means  of  intercommunication  which 
they  had  arranged. 

She  dressed  herself  hurriedly,  a  id  opening  the 
bureau,  seated  herself  at  it  with  the  intention  of 
writing  a  letter  to  her  father,  to  be  posted  on  the 
following  day,  setting  forth  her  reasons  for  escape, 
and  her  determination  that  all  attempts  at  discov- 
ery and  pursuit  should  be  fruitless.  More  than 
half  of  this  letter  was  written,  when  sne  suddenly 
changed  her  mind  and  tore  the  paper  into  the 
scraps  which  were  afterward  found.  Then,  with 
nothing  but  a  small  hand-bag,  in  which  was  her 
.  cantily  furnished  purse,  she  passed  into  the  salon, 
where  she  spoke  to  the  femme  de  chambre,  as  the 
woman  had  said:  down  the  broad  staircase,  which 
blue  Moused  Jacques,  with  brushes  strapped  on  his 
feet,  was  busily  engaged  in  beeswaxing  and  polish- 
ing ;  and  so  into  the  street. 

Early  as  yet,  the  closed  houses  presented  a  some- 
what wall-eyed  appearance,  though  the  late  autum- 
nal sunshine  is  beginning  to  wake  and  struggle 
into  existence,  touching  here  and  there,  the  green 
shutters,  the  gilt  and  brazen  images,  ensigns  of  the 
various  crafts,  pendant  over  their  shops ;  the  square 
bit  of  carpet,  which,  preparatory  to  shaking,  Jeanne, 
the  bonne,  has  hung  from  the  balcony,  or  the  gaily- 
striped  curtains  which  she  has  pushed  through  the 
widely-opened  window,  and  which  are  fluttering 
in  the  sea  breeze.  More  life  now  in  the  streets;  a 
band  of  female  scavengers,  old  women  with  cling- 
ing, skimpy  garments,  and  handkerchiefs  lightly 
bound  around  their  heads,  feebly  wielding  their 
brooms  and  volubly  chattering  over  their  work  ;  a 
tilt  wagon,  and  a  tumbrel  drawn  by  white  and  roan 
Norman  horses,  with  their  blue  sheepskin  collars 
and  red  tassels,  and  their  cheery  driver  yelling 
comic  execrations  at  them  from  his  position  on  the 
shafts ;  a  few  soldiers  dotted  here  and  there,  with 
their  red  trousers  standing  out  in  contrast  against 
the  picturesque  costume  of  the  Artois  peasant  - 
women  coming  into  the  market,  and  audible  above 
all  the  hubbub,  the  shrill  whistling  of  the  engine 
at  the  station  and  the  dull  roar  of  the  complain- 
ing sea. 

When  Anne  reached  the  station  she  found  a  very 
different  scene  from  what  she  had  witnessed  on  her 
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arrival  the  night  before ;  hurry  and  bustle  there 
was  none;  the  excited  mail  passengers  had  been 
whirled  away  in  the  early  morning,  and  no  more 
of  them  were  expected  until  the  afternoon;  a  train 
was  going  to  start — a  local  train — having  its  final 
destination  at  Amiens,  and  calling  at  all  stations 
en  route.  Amiens  was  a  quiet  place,  she  supposed 
— one  which  the  majority  of  travelers  did  not 
think  of  stopping  at,  and  which  would,  therefore, 
be  suitable  for  her  purpose  for  a  few  days.  Not 
without  much  trepidation  did  she  venture  to  take 
her  ticket,  and  then  ensconced  herself  in  a  corner 
of  the  waiting-room,  anxiously  eyeing  her  intending 
fellow-passengers.  They  were,  however,  nearly  all 
French,  of  the  artisan  or  peasant  class,  but  so  ac- 
customed to  the  presence  of  English  as  to  take  no 
notice  of  her  shrinking  figure. 

At  Amiens,  Anne  found  a  clean,  cheery,  and 
cheap  room  at  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  garden  near  the  station,  which 
she  thought  must  be  beautiful  in  summer  time,  and 
which,  even  then,  with  its  chrysanthemums  and 
evergreens,  was  a  relief  from  the  interminable  pop- 
lar-bordered chausecs,  and  where  she  was  looked 
after  by  the  kind-hearted  Alsatian  landlady,  who 
pitied  and  sympathized  with  her  evident  sorrows 
without  prying  into  their  cause.  By  the  advice  of 
this  good  woman,  Anne  went,  soon  after  her  arrival, 
to  visit  the  cathedral ;  and,  when  once  she  had  made 
acquaintance  with  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  long- 
drawn  aisles  and  the  beauty  of  the  richly-decorated 
portals,  the  best  portion  of  her  days  was  passed 
among  them  as,  in  a  kind  of  dream,  she  saw  the 
services  going  on  before  her ;  caught  vivid  glimpses 
of  the  interior  of  the  chapel ;  saw  gleams  of  rich 
color,  and  listened  to  the  grand,  sonorous  tones 
of  the  organ  swelling  out  suddenly,  and  dying 
away  with  melancholy  cadence.  Anne  Studlcy 
had  not  been  brought  up  as  a  Catholic — the  good 
old  ladies  of  Hampstead  would  have  fainted  at  the 
idea  of  any  of  their  pupils  subscribing  to  any  of  the 
tenets  of  that  faith — but  she  was  in  a  sore  strait 
just  then,  a  great  longing  for  the  peace  of  God  and 
for  the  Divine  counsel  was  upon  her;  and  before 
the  great  figure  of  the  Saviour,  the  "  Beau  Dieu 
d'Amiens,"  before  which  so  many  thousand  heads 
and  knees  have  been  bowed,  she  poured  forth  her 
supplications  and  her  plaint. 

That  night — Anne  has  always  declared  it  was  in 
answer  to  her  prayer — there  suddenly  came  back 
to  her  the  recollection  of  her  conversation  with 


Grace,  in  which  they  had  decided  upon  the  adver- 
tisement in  the  Times,  and  agreed  upon  the  catch- 
word. Brightly  and  clearly  it  all  stood  out  before 
her,  and  as  she  thought  it  over,  the  dawn  of  hope 
arose  within  her  stricken  and  benumbed  soul,  and 
she  felt  that  she  was  no  longer  friendless  and  for- 
saken. Now  that  she  had  the  power  of  making 
the  appeal  to  Grace,  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  it 
were  already  responded  to,  so  convinced  was  she 
of  her  friend's  loyalty  and  fidelity.  She  knew  that 
she  was  justified  in  sounding  thetocsin  for  aid,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  the  result. 

Next  day  the  advertisement  was  prepared — she 
obtained  the  address  of  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  in 
Paris,  from  her  hostess,  who  had  served  her  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  craft  there,  and  was  still  in 
correspondence  with  its  owners — but  then  came 
the  difficulty  of  forwarding  it,  and  procuring  its 
insertion  in  the  great  journal.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Misses  Griggs,  Anne  knew  of  no  one 
in  London  in  whom  she  could  confide,  and  the 
old  ladies,  though  they  were  well  and  kindly  dis- 
posed to  her,  would  be  frightened  to  act  in  any 
matter  which  was  not  absolutely  plain  and  straight- 
forward, and  would  at  once  scent  danger  and  im- 
propriety in  so  apparently  suspicious  a  missive. 
At  last  Anne  bethought  her  of  a  woman  who  in 
the  early  days  of  her  residence  had  been  a  servant 
at  Chapone  House,  but  who  had  married  well,  and 
still  retained  the  affection  with  which  kindness 
shown  to  her  during  an  illness  had  induced  her 
to  regard  the  two  friends.  To  this  woman  Anne 
wrote,  imploring  her  for  the  love  of  Heaven  to  do 
her  bidding,  without  inquiry,  and  without  delay, 
and  then  having  despatched  her  letter  and  its  en- 
closure, she  determined  on  making  her  way  to 
Paris,  and  there  awaiting  the  result.  Accordingly 
the  next  day  she  took  farewell  of  her  kind  hostess 
of  the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  and  started  once  more  on 
her  journey.  She  had  to  wait  some  time  at  the 
station,  for  the  tidal  train  from  Paris  en  route  for 
Boulogne  was  stopping  there,  and  the  passengers 
were  crowding  the  restaurant  and  promenading 
the  platform.  As  Anne  was  gazing  at  them  through 
the  glazed  doors  of  the  waiting-room,  a  familiar 
form  attracted  her  eye,  and  she  suddenly  and 
swiftly  drew  back  and  remained  hidden  behind  the 
little  throng  until  the  train  had  started.  Captain 
Studley,  for  it  was  he  who  had  caused  her  fright, 
had  no  notion  of  his  proximity  to  his  daughter. 
He  was  smoking  a  cigarette  at  the  door  of  the 
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carriage  devoted  to  ladies,  and  apparently  making 
himself  very  agreeable  to  one  of  its  inmates  ;  and 
when  Anne  was  sufficiently  tranquil  to  reason  with 
herself,  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  meeting  her  father  in  the 
city  to  which  she  was  being  rapidly  conveyed. 

Late  that  night,  she  arrived  at  the  Rue  du  Nord ; 
the  bustle,  the  lights,  the  shouting  of  the  porters, 
the  confusion  among  the  passengers,  the  hurried 
inquiries  in  a  foreign  language  were  sufficiently 
embarrassing ;  but,  at  last,  she  obtained  a  fiacre, 
and,  with  her  bag  containing  the  few  purchases 
she  had  made  while  at  Amiens,  was  driven  to  the 
Hotel  de  Lille.  But  even  at  that  well-conducted 
establishment  chaos  seemed  to  reign.  Anne  in- 
quired  for  a  letter  addressed  to  herself,  but  was 
informed  that  none  had  arrived.  In  great  tribu- 
lation she  was  turning  away,  when  the  landlady 
told  her  they  had  an  English  lady  in  the  house 
who  was  very  ill ;  and  while  she  was  speaking  a 
femme  de  chambre  came  rushing  down  stairs,  and 
to  all  Anne's  hurried  questions  she  could  get  from 
the  girl  no  answer  but  the  words, "  Elle  se  meurt  1 
elle  est  a  l'agonie  I" 

BOOK  II.     CHAPTER  IV.     AT  THE  HOTEL  DE  LILLE. 

The  position  of  Grace  Middleham  when,  arriv- 
ing at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  after  her  long  journey 
from  Bonn,  she  found  that  the  poor,  bright,  simple 
country  girl  whom  she  had  brought  with  her  from 
England  was  not  merely  as  she  had  at  first  imag 
ined,  suffering  from  the  change  of  food  and  climate, 
but  was  seriously  and  dangerously  ill,  was  a  very 
trying  one.  Although  completely  prostrated  by 
the  fatigue  of  travel,  she  had  to  have  her  wits  about 
her  in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree ;  for,  though  the 
people  of  the  house  were  very  kind,  they  had  the 
usual  continental  prejudices  against  sickness,  and 
when  the  physician  had  pronounced  poor  Lucy's  to 
be  a  case  of  fever,  though  loud  in  theirasseverations 
of  compassion,  they  contented  themselves  with 
bringing  what  was  required  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
where  Grace  and  a  Sister  of  Charity,  acting  as  garde 
malade,  were  nursing  the  sick  girl.  A  strange  po- 
sition for  the  young  heiress  to  find  herself  in,  but 
one  which  brought  out  much  of  her  innate  good- 
ness and  sweet  temper.  She  was  away  from  her 
self-imposed  duties  only  for  one  hour  during  the 
course  of  the  day,  when  she  would  take  a  sharp 
walk  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens ;  her  bright,  healthy 
complexion,  undimmed  as  yet  by  the  effect  of 


sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days,  rendering  her  a 
cynosure  to  the  bonnes,  the  soldiers,  and  the  fee- 
ble old  gentlemen  sunning  themselves  on  the 
promenade.  Then  she  would  return  to  the  sick 
room,  bringing  with  her  some  few  flowers  or  some 
grapes  for  the  poor  patient,  who  lay  there  in  a 
semi  comatose  state,  scarcely  heeding  what  was 
done  for  her,  and  only  able  to  express  her  thanks 
by  feebly  touching  her  mistress's  hand. 

Ah,  the  long  days  and  nights  which  Grace 
passed  in  that  oblong  room  on  the  second  floor, 
with  the  furniture  of  which  she  grew  so  painfully 
familiar  that  every  detail  of  it  will  remain  forever 
impressed  upon  her  memory  !  The  bed  in  the  al- 
cove, on  which  the  poor  sufferers  lay,  helplessly 
tossing  from  side  to  side ;  the  stuffy  red  velvet 
sofa,  on  which  the  nurses  passed  the  night ;  the 
washing-closet,  with  its  little  white  basin  and  jug 
on  a  shelf,  and  its  gleaming  brass  ewer  underneath  ; 
the  two  looking-glasses,  one  reflecting  you  as  of 
a  green,  the  other  as  of  a  bright  saffron  complex- 
ion ;  the  red  velvet  mantelpiece  bearing  the  black 
marble  clock;  the  bureau,  surmounted  by  the  imi- 
tation alabaster  vase  of  faded  flowers;  and  the 
omnipresent  and  eternal  smell  of  combined  stuffi- 
ness and  cabbage  soup — these  were  Grace's  first 
impressions  of  that  Paris,  to  visit  which  had  been 
the  dream  of  her  young  life.  The  window  opened 
upon  the  court-yard,  and  when  the  dull  rumble 
under  the  porte  cochere  announced  the  coming  of 
a  vehicle,  Grace  would  pull  aside  the  muslin  blind, 
and  watch  with  an  interest  which  a  few  days 
before  she  would  not  have  thought  herself  capable 
of  possessing,  the  arrival  or  departure  of  travelers; 
the  waiters  crossing  the  court-yard  at  a  trot,  with 
huge  trays  of  plates  and  glasses  neatly  balanced 
on  the  upraised  palms  of  their  left  hands  ;  the 
merry  faced  concierge  calling  general  attention  to 
all  new  comers  by  clanging  a  large  bell ;  the  post- 
man with  his  suspended  black  box  full  of  corres- 
pondence ;  the  blanchisseuse  publicly  bearing  aloft 
garments  which  are  not  usually  exposed  to  view. 
All  these  became  familiar  objects  to  Grace  Mid- 
dleham, and  when  she  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow she  would  find  the  poor  invalid  still  tossing 
restlessly  on  her  couch,  and  her  companion,  the 
Sister  of  Charity,  if  not  engaged  in  her  ministra- 
tions, with  her  eyes  rigidly  fixed  upon  her  prayer- 
book. 

The  doctor  who  had  at  first  been  summoned 
poor  Lucy  Dormer,  at  the  recommen- 
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elation  of  the  people  at  the  hotel,  was  a  French- 
man of  grave,  if  not  melancholy  aspect,  and 
stern  politeness.    He  was  not  given,  as  he  frankly 
remarked,  to  the  modern  systems  of  cure,  which 
he  regarded  as  new-fangled  and  dangerous ;  but 
had  great  faith  in  the  use  of  the  lancet,  and  the 
medicaments  finding  most  favor  in  his  eyes  were 
the  tisane  and  the  cataplasm,  the  virtuesof  which 
combined  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  most 
obstinate  malady.    It  was  the  peculiar  English  de- 
fect of  Lucy  Dormer's  constitution  which,  accord- 
ing to  Monsieur  le  docteur  Gouvry's  opinion,  pre- 
vented her  from  thriving  under  his  treatment. 
Certain  it  is  that  poor  Lucy  not  merely  did  not 
thrive,  but  became  so  evidently  worse  that  Dr. 
Gouvry's  services  were  dispensed  with,  and  an 
English  physician  was  called  in.   At  first  it  seemed 
as  though  the  change  was  about  to  have  the  desired 
effect.    There  was  something  in  Dr.  Meredith's 
bright  eyes  and  pleasant  smile,  and  in  the  cheery 
tone  of  his  voice,  which  bid  the  despairing  hope; 
and  if  Lucy  Dormer  did  not  rally  as  quickly  as  her 
mistress  had  anticipated,  it  seemed  at  all  events  as 
though  the  progress  of  the  disease  were  stayed. 
The  illusion,  however,  was  soon  dispelled ;  the 
vital  fire  had  been  allowed  to  sink  too  low,  and  all 
Dr.  Meredith's  efforts  to  restore  it  were  in  vain. 
On  the  third  day  of  his  attendance  he  told  Grace 
that  she  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  and  his  antici- 
pations seemed  likely  to  be  rapidly  realized. 
Grace,  under  the  influence  of  her  grief,  had  made 
the  doctor's  opinion  known  to  the  Sister  of  Charity, 
who,  in  her  turn,  had  mentioned  it  to  the  femme 
de  chambre ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  usual  igno- 
rant impetuosity  of  her  class,  at  once  assumed  that 
the  worst  had  arrived,  and  that  poor  Lucy  Dormer 
lay  at  the  point  of  death. 

It  wis  Sister  Marie's  hour  for  absenting  herself 
from  the  sick  room  and  taking  a  little  rest — an 
interval  which  she  generally  employed  in  prayer 
at  the  neighboring  church — and  Grace  was  left 
alone  on  guard,  sorely  troubled  at  what  she  knew 
must  be  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  poor  girl  whom 
she  had  brought  away  with  her  from  her  happy 
English  home.  Her  nervous  system  had  been  con- 
siderably overtaxed,  and  she  started  as  a  sharp  rap 
came  at  the  door  ;  started  more,  and  gave  a  slight 
scream,  as,  looking  up,  she  saw  Anne  Studley  ad- 
vancing towards  her.  **  Thank  God  !  Oh,  thank 
God  1"  was  all  that  Annie  Studley  could  at  first 
find  to  say  ;  by  nature  she  was  essentially  unde- 


monstrative, but  here  she  was,  with  her  arms 
tightly  clasped  around  her  friend,  whom  she  was 
straining  to  her  breast. 

"  Do  not  think  me  mad,  Grace,"  she  said, 
half  hysterically;  "though  joy  at  seeing  you 
again,  coupled  with  all  I  have  gone  through 
lately,  is  enough  to  turn  my  brain." 

"You  have  only  just  arrived,  dear?"  asked 
Grace. 

"  This  instant,"  replied  Anne.  "I  came  here 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  letter  from  you,  and  when 
I  was  told  there  was  none  for  me  I  was  going  away 
in  despair,  when  the  servant  coming  down  stairs 
called  out  that  some  one  was  dying.  I  inquired 
who  it  was  ;  and  hearing  that  it  was  an  English 
lady,  was  prepared  to  offer  my  services,  when  the 
landlady  mentioned  your  name.  I  turned  faint, 
sick,  and  thought  I  should  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Then,  summoning  all  my  strength,  I 
made  ray  way  up  stairs,  in  the  full  expectation  of 
finding  you  seriously  ill.  And  now,"  she  said, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  "  now  that  1  see  the 
mistake  that  has  been  made,  the  reaction  is  almost 
too  much  for  me." 

"  Your  anxiety  on  my  behalf  misled  you,  dear 
Anne,"  whispered  Grace.  "  I  have  not  been  ill; 
but  poor  Lucy  Dormer,  who  went  with  me  from 
England  to  Bonn  as  half-maid,  half-companion, 
lies  there  in  a  condition  which  I  fear  is  almost 
hopeless." 

She  pointed  to  the  alcove  as  she  spoke,  and 
Anne,  advancing  noiselessly,  pulled  back  the  cur- 
tain, and  gazed  with  a  softened  and  compassioned 
expression  at  the  occupant  of  the  bed. 

"My  own  recent  experience  of  illness,"  said 
she,  shaking  her  head  gravely,  "  tells  me  that 
there  is  but  little  hope  to  be  expected  for  that  poor 
girl.  Heaven  help  her  !  it  seems  hard  for  her  to 
pass  away  in  a  strange  land,  far  from  all  her  kin 
and  belongings  I  It  is  a  case  for  deep  sympathy  ; 
and  yet  so  rejoiced  am  I  at  finding  you  safe  and 
well,  that  I  can  think  of  nothing  else." 

"  But  what  of  yourself?"  said  Grace,  tenderly; 
"you  used,  with  reason,  to  be  proud  of  your  strength 
and  health,  but  in  this  comparatively  short  time  you 
are  wholly  changed,  and  seem  to  me  to  be  reduced 
to  the  shadow  of  your  former  self.  You  spoke  of 
recent  illness,  too  dear  ;  are  you  sure  you  were  in  a 
condition  to  undertake  this  journey?" 

"You  know,  Grace,  that  I  was  never  very  much 
given  to  exaggeration,  and  you  may  judge  there- 
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fore  of  the  necessity  I  felt  for  seeing  you,  once 
more,  when  I  tell  you  that,  if  I  had  liecn  dying,  I 
would  have  insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  meeting  between  us." 

"  Your  need  for  sympathy  and  aid  must  have 
been  urgent  indeed,  my  darling,"  said  Grace, 
who  seemed  unconsciously  to  have  resumed  her 
old  position  of  petted  favorite,  and  who  was  re- 
clining on  Anne's  breast,  with  her  arms  round 
her  friend's  neck  ;  "  I  knew  it  must  be  so  when  I 
read  the  advertisement.  I  told  the  good  old  man 
who  has  married  my  aunt,  to  whom  I  was  forced 
to  give  some  explanation  of  my  hurried  departure 
from  his  house,  that,  knowing  you  as  I  did,  I  was 
perfectly  certain  that  unless  you  were  in  extremity 
you  would  not  have  appealed  to  me.  You  were 
far  too  proud  and  self-reliant,  I  said,  and  that 
therefore,  when  you  thought  it  necessary  to  sound 
the  tocsin,  nothing  earthly  would  prevent  me  from 
obeying  its  summons." 

"  And  you  answered  it  in  person,"  said  Anne, 
passing  her  hand  softly  over  Grace's  shining  hair, 
"  instead  of  by  letter,  which  was  all  I  dared  to 
ask." 

"  Dared  to  ask  I"  repeated  Grace,  raising  her 
head  in  astonishment.  "  You  talk  about  daring 
to  ask  anything  of  me,  when  all  that  I  have  in  the 
world,  my  life  if  I  could  give  it,  is  yours,  darling." 
She  spoke  with  all  the  warmth  and  romantic 
affection  of  their  school  days.  But  a  few  weeks 
had  ]>assed  since  then,  and  yet  the  words  and  the 
tone  in  which  they  were  uttered  sounded  strangely 
in  Anne's  ears.  She  had  gone  through  a  lifetime 
of  cxj>ericncc  in  those  few  weeks,  during  which 
the  glamor  of  existence  had  faded  away,  and 
she  seemed  to  feel  it  difficult  to  realize  that  any  one 
could  still  believe  in  it. 

"  I  know  the  warmth  of  your  love  for  me, 
dear,"  said  Anne,  looking  at  her  with  a  deep 
glance  of  unutterable  affection ;  "  it  did  not  need 
this  great  proof,  your  journey  here,  to  convince 
me  of  it.  I  shall  have  to  make  further  trial  of  it 
very  soon,  to  impose  very  heavily  on  your  loyalty, 
your  fidelity,  your  patience." 

"When  they  are  exerted  in  your  cause,  my 
darling,  you  will  find  all  three  capable  of  great 
endurance,"  said  Grace,  with  a  faint  smile. 
"  Make  the  trial  when  you  please,  but  rest  and 
refresh  yourself  now ;  you  look  pale  and  hor- 
ribly fatigued,  and  the  air  of  this  sick  chamber  is 
anything  but  reviving  to  those  unaccustomed  to 


it.  Oh,  have  no  fear  about  me!  Sister  Marie 
and  I  have  shared  the  nursing  between  us,  and 
will  continue  to  share  it  until  the  end,  which,  I 
think,  is  very  close  at  hand.  Tell  them  to  give 
you  a  bedroom  on  this  floor,  and  lie  down  for  two 
or  three  hours,  by  which  time  I  shall  have  a  brief 
respite  from  my  watch,  and  you  can  tell  mc  all 
that  has  happened  to  you  since  we  |«irted." 

All  that  had  happened  since  they  parted  !  The 
phrase  rang  in  Anne  Stud  ley's  ears  as  she  paced 
to  and  fro  in  the  bedroom  to  which  she  had  re- 
tired, not,  as  Grace  had  begged  her,  to  rest — 
there  was  no  chance  of  that — but  to  deliberate 
upon  the  course  to  be  pursued.  In  a  moment  of 
supreme  despair  she  had  called  to  her  friend  to 
come  to  her  aid,  and,  now  that  the  ap|>eal  had 
been  heard,  she  knew  not  what  to  do.  There  was 
something  in  Grace's  childlike  affection  for  her 
which  was  startling  to  Anne;  it  seemed  like  a 
new  revelation.  To  no  one  on  earth,  even  the 
strongest  minded  and  most  worldly,  would  it  be 
possible  to  hint  at  the  reasons  which  had  indu<  cd 
her  to  fly  from  her  home  and  appeal  to  her  friend 
for  protection  ;  and  how  much  less  possible  was  it 
for  her  to  make  herself  intelligible  to  a  gentle, 
graceful  creature,  void  of  all  guile?  And  yet  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  immediate  action 
should  be  taken.  Grace  would  have  her  own  story 
to  tell,  the  history  of  her  life  in  Germany,  with 
its  innocent  and  petty  details,  and  then  would 
naturally  expect  to  hear  her  friend's  story,  above 
all  to  be  informed  of  her  reason  for  making  the 
appeal. 

What  was  she  to  do?    The  fact  that  Grace,  a 
delicately-reared  girl,  unaccustomed  to  the  world, 
instead  of  answering  her  by  letter,  which  in  itself 
would  have  been  a  complete  fulfillment  of  the 
compact  between  them,  at  that  inclement  season 
of  the  year  had  started  off  on  a  long  journey — 
bringing  her  personal  succor  and  support — proved 
to  Anne  how  entirely  sincere  was  her  friend's 
love  for  he.,  how  strong  was  her  loyalty,  how 
thoroughly  she  was  to  be  trusted.    Under  that 
affectionate  and  childlike  demeanor  there  lay,  as 
Anne  well  knew,  a  vein  of  clear  common  seme 
which  had  never  been  worked,  but  which  would 
come  out  brightly,  and  stand  comparison  with 
the  product  of  many  more  pretentious  intellec  t. 
Under  any  circumstances  less  dreadful,  Anne  felt 
that  she  could  have  taken  such  a  friend  wholly 
and  unreservedly  into  her  confidence ;  but  this 
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was,  of  course,  impossible.  After  a  few  minutes' 
reflection,  however,  she  convinced  herself  that 
Grace's  fidelity  and  love  would  stand  a  test  almost 
equally  high.  She  would  ask  Grace  to  accept, 
without  further  questioning,  her  assertion  that 
her  appeal  for  aid  was  necessary ;  she  would  im- 
plore her  friend  to  allow  her  to  remain  silent  as 
regards  all  that  had  happened  since  they  parted, 
and  to  begin,  thenceforward,  a  new  life  under  a 
new  name,  all  connection  with  her  former  exist- 
ence being  dissolved.  She  could  do  that,  she 
felt,  without  the  risk  of  bringing  either  danger  or 
disgrace  upon  her  friend ;  with  Grace's  assistance 
she  could  do  something  to  earn  her  own  liveli- 
hood ;  and  though  at  first  the  thought  crossed  her 
that,  contaminated  as  she  was  by  her  associations, 
she  had  no  right  to  bring  the  taint  of  vice  across 
that  pure  and  spotless  life,  yet,  upon  reflection, 
she  felt  that  her  father,  though  a  gambler  and  a 
villain,  had  not  been,  in  a  primary  degree,  con- 
cerned or  taken  an  active  share  in  either  of  the 
two  desperate  crimes  of  which  she  had  become 
cognizant,  and  that,  therefore,  the  fact  of  her 
being  his  daughter  need  not  prevent  her  from 
asking  Grace  to  extend  to  her  the  sorely-needed 
help  and  protection. 

What  was  her  future  life  to  be  ?  That  was  an- 
other subject  which  required  immediate  considera- 
tion. She  had  no  resources  of  her  own,  and  situ- 
ated as  she  was,  with  the  absolute  necessity  of 
concealing  her  identity,  and  of  passing  the  re- 
mainder of  her  life  under  a  false  name,  it  would 
be  only  by  Grace's  aid  and  countenance  that  she 
would  get  the  chance  of  making  her  livelihood. 
She  knew  it  would  be  Grace's  intense  desire  that 
they  should  not  again  be  parted,  that  she  should 
remain  attached  to  her  friend  in  some  capacity. 
But  what  position  could  she  fill  ?  Anne  had  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  world  to  perceive  that  on 
Grace's  return  to  the  guardianship  of  Madame 
Sturm,  under  which  the  young  heiress  must  neces- 
sarily remain  until  she  came  of  age,  her  own  posi- 
tion must  be  definitely  settled— she  could  not  be  a 
kind  of  dependant  personage  in  the  German  pro- 
fessor's household,  nor  would  Madame  Sturm  and 
her  husband  be  likely  to  receive  her  without  mak- 
ing inquiry  as  to  her  antecedents,  or  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  Grace  to  look  upon  her  with 
so  much  favor. 

Then  an  idea  dawned  upon  Anne  Studley,  to  be 
rejected  at  first,  but  to  recur  again  and  again,  the 


possibility  of  carrying  it  out  appearing  greater 
each  time.  From  what  she  had  heard  from  the 
femme  de  chambre,  who  declared  that  she  was 
merely  repeating  the  doctor's  opinion,  and  from 
what  she  herself  had  seen,  she  had  no  doubt  that 
the  shadows  of  death  were  already  closing  around 
poor  Lucy  Dormer,  and  that  the  days  of  her  ser- 
vice with  Grace  were  ended.  Why  should  she 
not  take  upon  herself  the  position  thus  vacated  ? 
The  duties  which  would  be  required  of  her  by  her 
friend  would  not  merely  be  light,  but  would  be 
such  as  to  bring  her  always  in  the  closest  proximity 
to  Grace.  In  the  relative  positions  of  mistress 
and  maid,  their  being  constantly  together  would 
create  no  astonishment,  would  give  rise  to  no  in- 
quiries ;  her  antecedents  would  pass  unquestioned, 
and  she  would  not  merely  be  able  to  pass  her  future 
in  immediate  tranquility,  but  in  security;  for  surely 
the  safest  place  in  the  world,  both  from  her  father 
and  her  husband,  would  be  in  a  house,  among  the 
tenants  of  which  were  the  sister  and  niece  of  one 
of  their  victims. 

The  more  Anne  thought  of  this  project  the 
more  feasible  it  seemed.  To  be  with  Grace,  to 
feel  secure  from  the  pursuit  of  the  villain  to  whom 
she  had  been  so  strangely  united,  to  be  shielded 
from  any  chance  of  recognition  by  her  father, 
who,  without  meaning  her  ill,  might  be  led  by 
anxiety  for  his  own  safety  to  insist  upon  her  re- 
maining with  him,  Anne  would  have  undertaken 
any  menial  work.  But  the  position  of  poor  Lucy 
Dormer,  as  Grace  had  explained,  was  that  of  com- 
panion as  well  as  servant,  and  Anne  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  delicacy  of  her  friend's  nature, 
not  to  know  how  considerate  would  be  her  treat- 
ment. Her  own  identity  she  felt  would  be  com- 
pletely lost  in  the  time  during  which  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  stay  in  the  quiet  German 
town ;  she  would  be  completely  forgotten  by  the 
two  men  who  alone  had  an  interest  in  her  exist- 
ence ;  and,  as  for  the  future,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  when  the  time 
for  decision  arrived.  A  tap  at  the  door,  imme- 
diately following  which  Grace  entered.  In  her 
friend's  sorrowful,  tear-stained  face,  Anne  at  once 
saw  what  had  happened. 

"Yes,  dear;  the  poor  girl  has  gone,"  said 
Grace,  replying  to  the  question  conveyed  in 
Anne's  uplifted  eyebrows.  "  She  died  almost 
immediately  after  you  left  the  room,  quite  peace- 
fully, and  with  such  a  sweet  smile  upon  her  face 
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"  The  bla<  kest  cloud  ha*  its  silver  lin  rg,"  %xA 
Ann/:.  "  Had  I  not  been  overwhelmed  by  trouble, 
I  *h'/iild  ji'A  have  been  here  at  th:s  if:vtant.  isA 
you  Would  have  been  lrft  alone;  wh.ie  thjw,  it 
least,  I  am  able  to  be  a  companion  and  a  comfort 
to  you." 

"  You  take  up  your  old  pcmtion  of  strong- 
minded  girl,  Anne,"  said  Grace,  with  a  srr.f.e. 
"forgetting  that  it  is  you  who  have  uttered  the 
try  for  help,  and  I,  the  all  [powerful,  have  come 
to  your  avMitam  e.  Tlur*  troubles  that  you  s|*eak 
of,  darling  ;  I  am  dying  to  hear  all  about  them. 
Vou  are  no  patient  and  long  suffering,  that  they 
mmt  have  lxren  serious  indeed  to  affect  you  a> 
they  have  done." 

"My  darling,"  said  Anne,  solemnly,  taking 
one  of  Gra/c's  hands  in  her  own,  and  putting  her 
other  arm  round  Grace's  ne«  k,  "  I  have  been 
thinking  how  I  could  possibly  tell  you  the  occur- 
rences of  my  life  since  we  parted,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  determination  to  ask  you  to  trust  me 
wholly,  unquestioned  and  silent.  Do  not  think, 
dear,  that  any  danger  accruing  to  myself  alone 
would  prevent  my  sharing  my  confidence  with 
you,  whom  I  regard  as  my  second  self;  it  is  only 
the  knowledge  that  my  breaking  silence  would 
imj>eril  those  with  whom  I  am  unfortunately  con- 
ncrted,  whic  h  seals  my  lips." 

"Danger  to  those  connected  with  you?"  mur- 
mured Grace. 

"  Most  closely  connected,"  repeated  Anne. 
"  Grace,  my  appeal  to  you,  made  first  in  the 
columns  of  the  newspaper,  and  repeated  now,  is 
to  implore  you  to  save  me  from  my  father  !" 

"  Your  father?"  answered  Grace,  drawing  back. 

"  Do  not  draw  away  from  me,  Grace.  You 
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l:p»  cp*xi  hex  fr.cocr*  forehead  5  «  y^j  need  not 
tfc^k  any  tor -re  ot  it ;  bencewrwani  too  will  be 
sa/e  w;:h  me." 

"Teat  a  what  I  want,  Grace,"  said  Anne,  n 
cited:.*,  "to  be 


from  h;m.  to  give  cp  my 
.-'Lc~.:.'.y,  to  be  mterlr  lost  to  ihc  wo^l  i,  to  be 
rrj^.-ci  to  be  dead,  thai  ts  whit  I  wxni,  Grace, 
that  a  what  jm  mast  manage  for  me." 

"Whatever  you  w.,h  sha:;  be  done,  dear,  of 
course, "  said  Grace,  sooth;nglr. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  ran  be 
j  managed."  sa>d  Anne,  in  calmer  t-jnes,  and  with 
v.m»eth.'g  like  a  return  to  her  old  business  way  ; 
"or.ly  one  method,  the  adoption  of  which  Provi- 
'  dence  seems  to  favor.    The  death  of  this  poor 
'  girl  gives  me  the  opportunity;  let  me  fill  her 
vacant  place,  let  me  return  with  you  to  voar 
aur.:"s  house  in  Germany  as  your  maid.     You  can 
prepare  her  for  my  reception  in  a  letter,  telling 
her  of  poor  Lucy  Dormer's  death,  and  of  your 
having  found  a  person  in  Paris — a  widow,  I  think 
you  had  bctteT  say — to  supply  her  pla.  e." 

"  But,  Anne  darling,  bow  can  I  ever  think  of 
you  in  such  a  position  ?" 

"  It  is  the  only  way,  Grace,  depend  upon  it. 
I  have  thought  it  over  carefully,  and  see  no  other. 
Listen,  dear.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I 
should  be  hidden  away.  Were  my  retreat  dis- 
covered, my  security,  perhaps  my  life,  would  be 
endangered.  I  may  seem  to  you  to  speak  wild 
and  whirling  words;  but  in  reality  I  am  talking 
the  sober  language  of  common  sense,  unadorned 
and  unexaggcrated.  In  taking  this  dead  girl  s 
place  I  extinguish  my  own  identity,  and  all  trace 
of  Anne  Studley  is  lost  forever." 

Grace  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  said, 
"  You  will  not  imagine  my  hesitation  arose  from 
any  lack  of  will  to  serve  you,  darling ;  simply  I 
have  a  horror  of  having  to  speak  to  you  in  the 
presence  of  others  in  any  other  way  than  if  you 
were  my  sister ;  but  I  can  think  of  no  other  ex|>e- 
dient,  and  so  we  will  carry  out  what  you  propose. 
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During  the  time  we  remain  in  Germany  we  shall 
always  be  together  in  my  rooms ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  twelvemonth,  when  I  come  of  age,  perhaps 
the  necessity  for  your  disguise  will  have  passed 
away,  and  we  can  travel  together  in  security  and 
comfort."  Then  Grace  embraced  her  friend 
warmly  once  more,  and  went  away  to  give  direc- 
tions for  poor  Lucy  Dormer's  funeral,  and  to 
write  a  letter  to  Madame  Sturm,  in  which  she  ex- 
plained that  not  merely  had  her  visit  to  Paris  been 
fruitless,  as  she  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
friend  whom  she  came  to  seek,  but  that  poor  Lucy 
had  died,  and  that  she  had  supplied  her  place 
with  a  young  Englishwoman,  a  widow,  of  whom 
she  had  received  the  highest  recommendations. 

That  night,  when  Grace,  upon  whom  the  long 
endured  fatigue  of  nursing  was  beginning  to  tell, 
lay  in  a  heavy  slumber,  Anne  seated  herself  at  the 
bureau  and  wrote  to  her  father  the  following  letter : 


"  1  write  these  few  lines  in  lieu  of  any  spoken 
farewell,  which  circumstances  rendered  impossible. 
It  is  the  last  time  you  will  ever  hear  of  or  from 
me;  the  burden  of  life  is  too  heavy  for  me  to  bear 
any  longer,  alone  and  friendless  as  I  am.  I  do 
not  doubt  your  desire  to  serve  me  as  far  as  possi- 
ble; but  I  know  you  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  merci- 
less wretch,  and  wholly  incapable  of  defending 
either  me  or  yourself.  I  have,  therefore,  resolved 
upon  releasing  myself  from  life,  and  send  you  these 
as  my  last  words  of  adieu.  Accept  them  as  such, 
and  make  no  further  inquiry  about  me ;  it  will  be 
useless,  as  I  have  taken  measures  for  finding  a 
place  among  the  nameless  dead.  A.  S." 

This  letter  was  sealed,  and  directed  to  the  hotel 
in  London  at  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  her  father,  and  where  the  captain's  letters 
were  invariably  addressed. 


WILLIAM  EMERY — HIS  MISFORTUNES  AND  FORTUNES. 

By  A.  F.  Hill. 


He  had  been  reckless,  even  to  dissoluteness,  this 
William  Emery,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
had  already  drank  deeply,  and  was  poor  and  friend- 
less. His  naturally  brilliant  mind  had  become  a 
haunt  for  gloomy  philosophy,  and  life  itself  had 
lost  about  all  its  attractions  for  him.  As  the  past 
had  been  wasted,  so  did  the  future  appear  barren 
and  blank. 

He  was  walking  in  a  lonely  country  road  one 
November  night.  He  had  come  out  from  the  city 
on  the  express  train,  which  went  rolling  on  over 
its  iron  path,  as  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
little  station,  and  he  felt  the  surrounding  solitude 
keenly  as  the  rumbling  noise  grew  faint  in  the  dis- 
tance and  died  away.  The  night  was  still  and 
frosty,  the  air  was  very  clear,  and  the  stars  glis- 
tened in  the  black  sky.  Under  his  feet  the  crisp 
leaves  rustled  at  every  step,  for  the  trees  from 
which  they  had  fallen  were  not  far  away.  Curled 
and  twisted  into  fantastic  shapes,  as  though  they 
might  have  writhed  in  the  tortures  of  dying,  they 
had  dropped  from  the  boughs,  and  the  autumn 
wind  had  caught  them  in  the  mid-air  and  whirled 
them  restlessly  about  till  the  hush  of  night  left 
them  lying  motionless. 

Vol.  V.—44 


The  youth  stopped  once  and  pressed  his  hands 
upon  his  temples,  while  his  mind  ran  rapidly  back 
over  the  past  few  years. 

"  Yes,"  he  muttered,  "  I  have  not  been  selfishly 
wise.  I  have  suffered  much  ;  I  suffer  much  now. 
I  wish  I  had  stayed  out  here  among  the  fields. 
No,  after  all,  I  would  rather  suffer  pain  in  the  light 
than  enjoy  comfort  in  the  darkness." 

He  moved  on  again,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
turned  aside,  opened  a  gate  leading  into  a  lane, 
which  he  entered,  and  walked  away  toward  a  dim 
light  apparently  shining  from  a  window  in  the 
distance.  On  either  side  of  the  lane  were  rows  of 
trees,  now  bare,  and  when  he  looked  up  at  the  sky 
he  saw  their  desolate  branches  with  outlines  pain- 
fully described  among  the  stars— the  la  ter  so 
bright  and  so  far  away,  the  former  so  near  and  so 
dark,  and  cold,  and  still.  It  was  an  unusually 
quiet  night,  and  the  brown  and  shriveled  leaves 
seemed  to  rattle  and  break  under  his  feet  still  more 
harshly  than  in  the  road. 

A  walk  of  two  hundred  yards  in  the  lane  brought 
him  to  the  door  of  a  spacious  country  house  ;  and 
while  he  waited  for  a  response  to  his  tremulous 
knock  he  once  more  glanced  up  at  the  stars,  then 
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away  into  the  black  night  which  seemed  to  have 
massed  its  forces  in  a  thick  grove  of  trees  but  a 
little  way  off. 

A  light  step  was  heard  within — a  rattle  of  the 
key  in  the  lock — then  the  door  opened  and  a  wo- 
manly figure  stood  at  the  threshold,  with  a  dim 
light  in  the  background. 

"  Is  it  you,  Emma?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone.  "Come  in." 

He  stepped  into  the  hall  and  closed  the  door. 

"  You  know  why  I  have  come  to-night,"  he 
said,  almost  coldly. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  uneasily;  "  step  in  here." 

She  led  the  way  into  the  little  jarlor  from  whose 
open  door  the  light  was  shining.  She  was  young 
and  beautiful,  but  her  face  very  pale. 

A  table  stood  by  the  wall,  between  the  two  front 
windows,  and  on  it  a  lamp  was  burning.  She 
touched  it  with  a  white  hand,  and  it  responded  by 
sending  out  a  brighter  light  over  the  room  He 
seated  himself  on  a  sofa,  and  she  sat  down  on  a 
chair  not  far  from  him.  There  was  an  awkward 
silence. 

"Where — where  are  they?"  he  presently 
asked. 

"  In  the  sitting-room— up  stairs,"  she  replied, 
briefly. 

There  was  another  pause,  and  the  quiet  was 
more  painful  than  the  utillness  of  the  outer  night. 
"  They— are  well,  I  suppose?  " 
"Yes;  yes." 

Another  uncomfortable  pause — then  he  spoke  in 
a  voice  that  quivered  slightly  at  first  but  grew 
steadier  as  he  proceeded. 

"Em.,"  he  said,  impressively,  "my  heart  has 
been  beating  anxiously  while  I  have  walked  up 
from  the  gate.  The  night  looks  so  black  to  me, 
and  in  the  very  air  I  feel  a  chill  that  almost  kills 
my  hope.  But  I  must  know  the  truth.  You  have 
had  a  week  to  decide  whether  you  will  marry  a 
drunkard  or  not — I  may  as  well  use  plain  words — 
and  the  time  h  -s  come.  I  know  how  your  father 
and  mother  feel  on  the  subject,  and  I  know  that 
it  is  with  an  eye  to  your  welfare  that  they  oppose 
me.    Have  you  talked  it  over  with  them  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  what  " —  his  voice  quivered  again — "  is 
the  conclusion  ?" 

Paler  than  before,  she  sat  with  eyes  downcast, 
while  her  white  fingers  worked  nervously  among 
the  folds  of  her  dress.  She  was  silent  for  a  few 
seconds,  then  looked  up. 


"  Why,  Will,"  she  said,  evidently  struggling 
hard  to  speak  calmly,  "you  know — how  much  I 
have  regarded  you — but — you  know  why  it  is  that 
it  would  be  better,  both  for  you  and  me,  that  we 
should  not  get  married." 

"Ah,"  he  said,  half  to  himself,  "  it  is  as  my 
heart  told  me  this  gloomy  night.  Yes,  I  am — no, 
have  been — a  drunkard — a  confirmed  drunkard." 

She  was  silent,  and  again  looked  down  at  the 
carpet. 

"Have  you,"  he  asked,  "  after  looking  at  all 
phases  of  the  question,  irrevocably  concluded  that 
it  is  best,  even  though  you  love  me,  not  to  marry 
me?" 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  with  desperate  firmness, 
still  gazing  down  at  the  carpet,  "  I  have." 

He  sat  looking  at  her  a  moment,  then  said, 
thoughtfully: 

"  I  don't  know  but  that  you're  right." 

She  did  not  reply,  but  sat  motionless,  very  pale. 
There  was  a  minute  of  silence,  painfully  meted 
out  by  the  monotonous  ticking  of  the  old-fashioned 
clock. 

"  I  suppose — " 

But  he  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  anil  there 
was  another  j>ause. 

Finally  he  arose  with  a  nervous  start,  and  took 
two  determined  steps  toward  the  door,  but  "  in- 
firm of  purpose,"  he  stopped  near  her  chair,  as 
though  he  could  not  help  it,  and  said: 

"  Em.,  I  don't  know.  I  might  not  be  able  to 
quit  drinking.  I  would  make  an  effort — but  sup- 
pose I  should  fail  ?  You  are  brave  and  you  are 
right,  but  it  nearly  kills  me  to  take  this  final  leave 
of  you.  I  had  hoped  for  something  so  different 
from  the  life  I  see  before  me  now.  Em." — and 
there  was  just  a  touch  of  pleading  in  his  low  voice 
— "Em.,  if  you  alter  your  decision,  I  do  believe 
you  will  save  me.  If  you  do  not,  I  am  indeed 
lost.  Without  you  I  have  nothing  to  wish  to  live 
for,  and  I  drift  away  into  the  darkness  forever." 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  as  he  said  this,  and 
stooped  over  till  his  lips  were  near  her  cheek. 

"  Change  your  mind,  Em.,"  he  said,  in  a  low. 
passionate  tone.  "  You  will  save  me— I  do  believe 
you  will !" 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  to  place  both  arms 
around  his  neck,  to  draw  his  pleading  face  closer 
to  hers,  and  to  kiss  him. 

"Yes,  I  will — or  try  to,"  she  said,  "even 
though  it  may  bring  me  a  life  of  misery!  I  would 
not  do  so  if  you  were  rich,  but  I  won't  forsake  you. 
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I  know  you  are  poor,  for  I  have  noticed  your 
worn  clothes  to-night,  and  even  before  you  asked 
it,  determined  to— to— " 

She  burst  out  crying,  and  he  kneeled  down  by 
her  side,  drew  her  face  closer  to  him,  and  kissed 
her  pale  cheeks. 

"  You  will  try  to  save  me,  then?  You  will  risk 
the  danger  that  your  husband  will  be  a  confirmed 
drunkard?" 

"  Yes— all— everything." 

"  I  believe  you  will  never  repent  it,  darling.  I 
dare  not  promise  it,  but  I  believe  you  never 
will."  ****** 

Exactly  one  year  from  that  night  the  moon  was 
shining  in  the  clear  sky,  and  over  the  fields  and 
housetops  it  was  "almost  as  light  as  day,"  but 
there  was  a  no  less  cheerful  light  in  the  neat  little 
home  of  Will  Emery  and  his  wife.  They  had 
been  married  six  months.  He  had  done  very  well, 
had  been  tolerably  "  steady,"  and  had  not  once 
neglected  his  daily  duties.  Still  he  had  drank 
more  or  less.  He  could  not  let  it  alone  altogether, 
it  seemed.  Yet  Em.  was  constantly  the  same 
cheerful  and  affectionate  little  woman.  Never  had 
she  uttered  one  word  of  complaint  or  given  him 
one  unkind  look.  She  had  resolved  to  save  him, 
and  had  taken  the  right  course.  Why,  once — but 
it  was  only  once — he  came  home  almost  intoxi- 
cated. He  had  met  a  friend  or  two,  and  couldn't 
help  it.  But  her  welcome  and  kiss  were  as  earnest 
that  evening  as  ever  before  or  afterward.  Then, 
next  morning,  he  scolded  himself  because  she 
would  not,  and  told  her  frankly  that  he  "ought  to 
be  killed" — that  was  his  expression — for  doing  as 
he  had  done,  when  she  was  so  patient  and  good  ; 
and  when  he  set  out  for  his  place  of  business,  feel- 
ing quite  bad,  she  kissed  him  just  as  usual,  and 
replied  to  his  words  of  self-reproach,  that  she  knew 
he  couldn't  help  it.  She  did  not  even  admonish 
him  to  try  to  help  it  in  the  future. 

Ah,  that  set  William  Emery  to  thinking,  calmly 
and  dispassionately. 

u  Never  a  word,"  said  he  to  himself,  "and  I'm 
a  fiend  if  I  ever  wrong  her  again." 

After  that  he  drank  very  little  indeed,  and  his 
appetite  for  liquor  began  to  decline.  His  im- 
proved condition  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  his 
employers,  who  advanced  him  to  a  more  respon- 
sible and  remunerative  position.  So  some  quiet 
months  passed  and  brought  around  that  moonlit 
November  evening. 

It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock.    He  had  been  read- 


ing a  newspaper,  while  she  sat  near  him,  sewing. 
The  lamp  shed  a  happy  glow  over  everything  in 
the  room,  certainly  not  excepting  her  rosy  face. 
He  laid  his  paper  on  the  table  and  got  up. 

"Well,  Em.,"  he  said,  marvelously,  as  he 
stepped  behind  her  chair,  took  one  of  her  cars 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  gave  it  a 
playful  twinge,  "I've  just  thought  of  it." 

"  Of  what  ?"  she  asked,  innocently,  looking  up 
into  his  face. 

"  Why  I  have  not  taken  so  much  as  one  drink 
this  whole  day,  pnd,  in  fact,  never  once  thought 
of  it.  It  is  the  first  such  day  for  years.  I've  been 
temperate  of  late,  certainly,  though  not  totally 
abstinent.  But  now,  after  gradually  '  tapering 
off,'  I've  reached  the  point.  I  care  no  more  for 
liquor ;  it  lias  lost  its  grasp  upon  me.  I  can 
and  shall  do  without  it  altogether  as  long  as  I 
live  I  Isn't  that  doing  well  for  a  confirmed 
drunkard?" 

She  only  answered  him  with  a  kiss. 

"  Do  you  know  the  reason  I  have  done  so  well, 
Em.  ?" 

She  looked  a  little  puzzled  for  an  answer. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  he  said.  "You  took  it  into 
your  darling  heart  to  reform  me  when  I  was  almost 
a  hopeless  profligate,  and  you  went  the  right  way 
about  it.  You  made  home  pleasanter,  far  plea- 
santer,  to  me  than  the  drinking-saloon,  and  as 
naturally  as  water  finds  its  level  will  any  man 
spend  his  leisure  hours  where  there  is  the  most 
enjoyment.  That's  the  secret  of  it,  Em.,  and  if 
all  wives  understood  the  matter  as  you  do,  and 
were  half  as  cheerful  and  patient,  fewer  men  would 
be  driven  from  their  homes  to  seek  forgetfulness 
and  repose  in  intoxication.  Now,  you  are  not 
sorry  that  you  changed  your  mind  that  dark  night 
just  one  year  ago?" 

"  No,"  and  her  eyes  were  glistening ;  "  I  amas 
glad  as  you." 

Note  Well!— Though  not  a  "story"  reader, 
we  like  the  above.  It  is  excellent,  and  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  it  may  inspire  other  Emmas,  or 
Sallies,  or  Bessies,  who  may  have  drinking  hus- 
bands, to  follow  Emma  Emery's  plan,  and  with 
equally  good  result.  But  we  do  not  think  she 
acted  wisely  in  the  first  place  in  undertaking  Wil- 
liam's case  without  at  least  exacting  a  solemn 
promise  of  total  abstinence  ;  we  have  no  confidence 
in  the  "  tapering  off"  plan  of  reformation.  It  may 
work  in  one  case  out  of  a  million,  but  "  Touch 
notl  Taste  not!  Handle  not!"  is  the  only  sure 
way  in  reference  to  any  and  every  sort  of  alcoholic 
beverage.— The  Editor. 
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MY  DREAM. 

By  Alyijj  Oaksmith. 

How  to  commence,  that  is  the  trouble.  I  ]  couple  of  cops  of  coffee  as  usuaL  In  a  few  days 
see  notning  remarkable  in  Saint  Denis  jauntily  1  the  dream  was  forgotten  and  was  *  ihiag  of  the 
tripping  off  his  half  mile  with  his  head  under  his  past. 

arm,  after  suffering  decapitation  ;  what  puzzles  me  i  At  this  time  I  was  serving  in  the  capacity  of 
is  how  he  got  over  his  first  rod.  But  the  fact  is,  confidential  clerk  with  my  brother  Appietou,  who 
after  the  appearance  of  the  article,  "  The  Average  was  doing  a  large  business  then  in  rVarl  street. 
Dream,"  I  have  been  importuned  by  a  number  of  |  New  York,  as  a  shipping  and  commission  mer- 
kind,  but,  perhaps,  injudicious,  friends  to  let  out  chant.  I  was  his  right-hand  man,  enjoying  ha 
my  dream — my  particular  dream — one  among   fullest  confidence. 

many  remarkable  ones  that  I  have  had.  Not  that  Business  was  dull,  no  freights  offering,  and  the 
any  good  has  ever  come  of  it,  but  that  it  was  good  bng  Sophia  lay  idle  at  the  dock,  waiting  for 
strange,  and  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  it  a  charter.  My  brother  came  hurriedly  into  the 
were  interesting.  "There  are  more  things  in  ,  office  one  afternoon,  saying : 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in  |  "  Alvin,  I  wish  you  to  go  home,  get  your  trunk 
your  philosophy."  And  this,  perhaps,  may  set  packed,  and  be  ready  for  sea  to-morrow  morning, 
some  one  thinking.  I  am  going  to  send  the  Sophia  to  Aux  Cares  for  a 

It  is  now  something  like  twenty  years  ago  when  cargo  of  logwood.  Your  letter  of  instructions, 
I,  full  of  life  and  full  of  hope,  for  I  was  but  a  etc.,  I  am  going  to  prepare  at  once.  Captain 
youth  then,  and  in  the  best  of  health,  and  of  Swensen  is  going  as  master,  so  there  will  be  no 
rather  a  rollicking  and  cheerful  disposition,  awoke  delay." 

one  morning,  tired  out  and  depressed  from  the  I  was  not  long  cramming  on  my  hat  and  over- 
effects  of  a  dream.  I  had  dreamed  of  suffering  coat,  crossing  the  South  Ferry,  for  we  lived  in 
shipwreck.  The  howling  of  the  tempest,  the  Brooklyn  then,  going  up  Atlantic  street  with  the 
writhing  brine  that  capped  the  sharp-cut  waves,  all  wind  abeam,  paying  off  into  Clinton  street,  and 
were  vivid  enough.  I  remember  the  pelting  rain,  finally  rounding  to  in  front  of  our  house  in  Harri- 
and  the  rigging  and  spars,  how  they  looked,  son  street.  You  know  when  a  fellow  is  about  to 
dimmed  in  the  air  by  the  flying  scud ;  even  to  my  go  a  voyage,  he  gets  awfully  nautical, 
position  on  the  poop  deck,  hanging  on  to  the  I  remember  bow  I  chuckled  on  my  way  home  at 
weather  rail,  the  vessel  stern  high  in  the  air  as  her  the  prospect  of  a  voyage,  and  yet  I  remember  also, 
bvws  plunged  down  between  the  mighty  billows,  as  I  was  packing  that  evening,  how  I  tried  to  be  a 
Finally,  we  seemed  to  go  to  another  vessel.  The  little  spoony  with  my  pretty  cousin  Nellie;  but  it 
captain  received  us  kindly,  asked  us  into  his  cabin,  didn't  work.  Her  father  was  an  old  master,  and 
seated  us  at  his  table,  and  talked  with  us  of  our  drs-  all  her  brothers  had  walked  the  quarter-deck,  and 
aster.  He  then  rose  from  the  table  to  go  into  his  she  was  used  to  it.  She  didn't  spoon  a  bit.  You 
state-room,  to  get  a  bottle  of  wine.  As  he  opened  see,  the  thing  was  got  up  so  quick  I  hadn't  time 
his  state-room  door  I  noticed  the  ticking  of  his  to  go  and  see  any  of  my  girls;  but  the  idea  of 
mattress  and  pillows  was  of  a  broad  blue  check,  going  to  sea  without  giving  some  girl  something 
Somehow  I  seemed  to  observe  them  particularly.     to  think  of  I 

I  told  the  dream  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  Well,  the  next  morning  I  was  up  bright  and 
table  with  more  or  less  effect.  We  had  a  cheerful  early,  all  packed,  and  ready  to  go.  But  somehow 
table  then,  and  it  was  the  custom  to  encourage  I  felt  depressed.  I  had  a  gloomy  foreboding  of 
conversation.  So  my  dream  w  s  listened  to  with  something,  I  knew  not  what.  After  saying  good- 
as  ■Dcfa  attention  as  if  a  weightier  matter  were  on  bve.  Nellie  came  to  the  door  with  me,  and  as  we 
the  board-  The  effects  upon  myself,  however,  shook  hands  I  said.  M  Good-bye,  Nellie ;  I  am 
were  not  so  disastrous  but  that  I  manned  to  choose  ^oin^  to  be  wrecked."  I  remember  now  how 
of  a  go-xi  piece  of  beefsteak  and  hide  away  a   shocked  she  appeared,  how  quick  her  face  paled, 
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for  she  was  a  girl  of  warm  and  quick  sympathies, 
yet  she  quickly  recovered  herself,  and,  with  a  few 
cheering  words,  I  was  off.  Now  I  was  a  youth  of 
a  particularly  sanguine  disposition,  and  had  a  great 
deal  of  tenderness  for  the  feelings  of  others.  I  had 
been  away  from  home  a  number  of  times,  and  had 
always  tried  to  leave  cheery,  no  matter  how  bad  I 
might  feel,  and  to  impress  everybody  that  it  was  a 
great  thing,  my  going,  and  that  I  should  always 
return  with  honor  and  treasure,  to  the  glorification 
of  everybody.  And  why,  on  this  occasion,  I 
should  allow  my  last  words  to  be  so  calculated  to 
put  everybody  in  the  dumps,  I  cannot  tell. 

Well,  I  was  soon  on  board.  The  brig  lay  at 
the  foot  of  Montague  street,  Brooklyn,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  and  a  tug  soon  came  alongside  and 
towed  us  out.  I  think  we  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Horseshoe  that  night.  The  Horseshoe  is  the  bay 
just  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  and  it  used  to  be  the 
custom  for  many  outward  bound  vessels  to  come 
to  anchor  here  for  the  sake  of  clearing  up,  dividing 
watches,  etc.  The  next  morning  we  proceeded 
to  sea.  Our  vessel  was  in  fine  ballast  trim,  and 
with  a  favoring  breeze  we  s|>ed  merrily  along. 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  till  one  morning, 
after  being  at  sea  about  a  week,  I  think,  and  wc 
had  got  into  warm  latitudes,  a  most  beautiful  hawk 
of  the  falcon  species  came  aboard  of  us  and  lit  on 
our  maintopsail  yard.  I,  boylike,  must  needs 
blaze  away  at  him,  yet  glad  that  I  did  not  hit  him. 
He  seemed  quite  tame.  I  went  aloft  after  him  ; 
he  would  allow  me  to  approach  quite  near  and 
then  fly  away  to  some  other  part  of  the  vessel.  He 
stayed  with  us  till  nearly  evening  and  then  flew 
away  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Hawk  visited  us  again  ;  he  stayed  with  us  all  that 
day,  and  again,  at  evening,  took  his  departure  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  day  before.  The  next 
morning,  bright  and  early,  our  friend  was  on  board 
again.  We  were  now  quite  familiarized  with  him. 
He  was  a  handsome  fellow,  and  of  such  a  royal 
presence  that  I  wished  to  catch  him.  But  he 
stood  on  his  dignity,  and,  although  evidently  a 
pet,  kept  out  of  my  way.  As  we  were  about  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner  the  man  at  the  wheel  called 
out  in  seamanlike  manner: 

"Wreck,  ho!" 

"  Where  away?"  says  our  captain,  as  he  ran  on 
deck,  followed  by  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  after 
watch. 

"  Right  ahead,  sir;  a  little  on  the  starboard 
bow,"  replied  the 


And  there  in  the  distant  horizon,  slowly  rising 
and  falling  with  the  rolling  waves,  we  could  dis- 
cern the  dim  outline  of  a  dismantled  wreck.  She 
lay  almost  in  our  track.  Dinner  was  soon  des- 
patched, and  with  our  glasses  we  began  to  scruti- 
nize and  speculate  on  the  unfortunate  stranger. 
Her  spars  were  all  gone  with  the  exception  of  her 
foremast,  and,  I  think,  her  foreyard  was  hanging 
in  the  slings.  Her  decks  were  nearly  even  with 
the  water.  How  my  sympathies  had  got 
aroused;  but  our  captain,  who  had  been  observing 
her  carefully  through  his  glass,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  one  on  board, 
and  that  the  vessel  had  been  visited,  stripped,  and 
abandoned.  Being  satisfied  of  this,  he  announced 
his  determination  of  keeping  on  without  visiting 
the  wreck.  Then  how  all  my  sympathies  stood  up 
in  arms ! 

'•Oh,  no,  captain,"  I  said,  "let  us  go  on 
board.  Who  knows  but  that  some  poor  fellow  is 
still  on  board,  and  even  now  may  be  watching  us 
with  anxious  eyes,  yet  too  weak  from  sickness 
and  privation  to  signal  us?" 

I  pictured  some  poor  soul  lying  sick  with  fever, 
perhaps  the  last  of  her  crew.  And  even  now  the 
wind  might  carry  the  sound  of  our  voices  to  his 
almost  hopeless  ears.  So  earnest  was  I  that  the 
captain  gave  orders  to  bring  the  brig  to,  and  the 
boat  to  be  got  out.  The  mate,  two  seamen,  and 
myself  were  sent  to  visit  the  wreck.  As  we 
started  from  alongside,  the  hawk  launched  out 
into  the  air  from  his  perch  aloft  and  flying 
slowly,  preceded  us,  alighting  on  the  foreyard  of 
the  wreck  a  little  ahead  of  us.  As  we  rounded 
to  under  her  stern  we  found  her  to  be  the  brig 
"Royal  Southard,"  of  New  Bedford.  I  was  the 
first  to  jump  on  board,  but  her  decks  being 
slippery  from  the  water  constantly  washing  over 
them,  my  feet  flew  up  from  under  me,  and  I 
became  seated.  And  my  impression  has  been 
since  that  that  vessel's  decks  were  of  a  remark- 
ably solid  and  substantial  kind.  Of  course,  we 
all  laughed,  and  I,  after  receiving  this  stern 
admonition,  proceeded  with  a  little  more  cir- 
cumspection. We  found  the  vessel  had  been 
completely  stripped  and  nothing  of  value  left  on 
board  except  her  cargo  of  lumber,  which  was 
piled  up  to  her  hatch  combings.  I  found  an  old 
corkscrew  in  the  cabin,  which  I  took  with  me  as 
a  memento,  and  still  have  i  i  my  possession. 

The  only  living  thing  we  saw  on  board  was 
the  hawk,  and  he  evidently  was  at  home.  He 
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was  probably  the  pet  of  her  former  master.  As  we 
pulled  away  again  for  our  vessel  the  hawk  accom- 
panied us  and  stayed  with  us  that  afternoon, 
and  at  eve  flew  away  in  a  northerly  direction, 
for  the  wreck  which  had  1  ng  since  faded  frotn 
our  sight.  I  felt  a  pang  of  regret  as  he  winged 
away  in  the  distance,  and  thought  how  faithful 
he  seemed  to  his  old  home,  as  I  pictured  him 
perched  on  the  foreyard  of  the  solitary  wreck  in 
mid-ocean.    We  never  saw  him  again. 

A  few  days  after  this  our  brig  was  undergoing 
the  most  extraordinary  evolutions  in  seamanship. 

We  would  hardly  get  settled  on  one  tack  be- 
fore puff  would  come  the  wind  from  the  other 
side.  And  it  was  let  go  braces,  pull  and  haul, 
and  with  the  shouts  of  the  seamen,  all  was  rattle 
and  confusion  on  deck,  and  in  a  little  while 
after  we  would  be  in  a  dead  calm.  Our  captain 
looked  anxious,  and  was  constantly  watching  his 
barometer,  which  was  falling  fast.  And  what 
seemed  stranger  than  all  to  me  was  that,  although 
we  had  had  no  rough  weather,  a  most  tremendous 
sea  was  kicking  up  from  the  south'ard.  Our  cap- 
tain ordered  our  topgallant  masts  t  *  be  got  on 
deck,  and  the  vessel  was  put  in  storm-fighting 
trim.    Says  he  to  me : 

Alvin,  it  has  either  been  blowing  great  guns 
tothesouth  of  us,  or  else  we  are  going  to  catch  it." 

I  think  our  vessel  then  was  under  close-reefed 
fore  and  main  topsails,  and  fore  topmast  mainsail. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  rush  of  a  thousand  cavalry, 
or  the  roar  of  a  burning  forest  ?  If  you  have,  you 
can  form  some  idea,  though  faint,  of  the  terrific 
violence  with  which  that  king  of  storms,  the  West 
Indian  hurricane,  swept  down  upon  us  that  after- 
noon. The  sky  was  suddenly  overcast  and  became 
of  a  leaden  hue,  a  rumbling  as  of  distant  thunder 
was  heard,  and  then,  with  a  crash,  the  storm  was 
upon  us.  The  wind  fairly  shrieked  and  whistled 
through  our  rigging.  The  driving  scud  new 
across  our  decks  like  rifle  balls.  With  a  report 
like  a  cannon  our  topsails  were  rent  into  a  thou- 
sand ribbons  and  went  streaming  out  into  the 
blast.  The  sea  was  white  with  (com,  and  fcurly 
seemed  to  seethe.  For  a  moment  our  good  brig 
seemed  to  ride  lightly  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and 
the  next,  she  fell  hke  one  struck  down.    How  it 

cannot  tell.    She  lay  prone  on  her  side  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  righted  on  her  keel  almost  as  sad 
denly  as  she  had  been  struck  down.    We  were 


now  flying  before  the  hurricane  lik_>  mad.  It  was 
impossible  to  look  to  the  windward,  as  the  spray, 
driven  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  cut  like  a 
knife.  Our  captain  put  his  two  hands  to  his 
mouth,  and  had  to  fairly  yell  his  orders  in  the 
men's  ears  to  make  them  hear.  Our  old  cook,  a 
mulatto  of  colossal  proportions,  was  ordered  to  the 
wheel.  His  picture  now  is  vivid  to  my  mind  ; 
his  immense  legs  that  seemed  to  straddle  the 
whole  quarterdeck  as  he  firmly  braced  himself, 
and  seizing  the  wheel  in  his  strong  hands,  kept 
the  brig  before  the  blast. 

How  we  sped  along  under  our  bare  poles !  The 
old  brig  fairly  trembled  as  she  leaped  through  the 
seas.  It  was  night,  yet  the  white  foam  of  the  sea, 
and  its  phosphorence,  made  everything  plainly 
visible.  Suddenly  we  were  struck  on  our  beam  ends 
again,  and  this  time  with  such  violence  that  her 
shifting  boards  were  carried  away,  and  the  ominous 
sound  of  rattling  ballast  and  the  rushing  of  water 
were  heard  below.  It  was  neck  or  nothing  with 
us  now.  The  captain  shouted  for  his  hatchet.  I 
scrambled  to  his  state-room  to  get  it,  and  was 
coming  up  the  companion-way  with  it,  when  the 
old  cook  called  out,  "  Look  out,  Mr.  Oaksrnith  I" 
He  had  hardly  got  the  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
and  I  had  barely  time  to  glance  aloft,  when  I  saw 
our  masts  and  spars  flying  over  the  side.  Our 

and  seizing  the  cook's  axe,  had  cut  the  lanyards 
of  the  weather  main  topmost  rigging — the  wind 
and  waves  did  the  rest.    And  so  strong  was  the 

being  relieved  of  her  spars,  * 
spars  we  had  left  was  the  mainmast,  everything 
>  else  was  swept  clean.  The  captain  rigged  a  tar- 
canvas,  which  was  no  bigger  than  an  ordinary 
sheet,  the  brig  was  laid  to.  We  sounded  the 
pumps  and  found  live  feet  of  water  in  the  hold 
We  pumped  bv  turns  all  the  rest  of  the  night.  We 
pumped  till  we  were  exhausted,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  we  hjd  pumped  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean 
through  the  oki  brig. 

At  daylight  we  found  the  wind  and  sea  had 
taken  the  cokum  out  of  oar  long  boat,  and  other - 
ased  her  up-    Our  provisions  were  nearly  all 

pitiable  a  pi r'ght  as  the  bng  Royal  Southard. 

The  hurr.cane  still  continued,  although  visibly 
decreasing  m  raience.    How  depressing  and  sad 
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everything  appeared !  The  sullen,  leaden-colored 
sky,  the  angry  clouds  flying  over  our  heads,  and 
the  white  foam,  scud  and  waves.  Everything 
seemed  damp,  cold,  cheerless  and  miserable.  I 
remember  the  scabirds  lay  in  the  water  to  the  lee- 
ward of  us,  using  the  brig  as  a  shelter  from  the 
storm.  As  the  storm  subsided  we  gradually  gained 
on  the  leak,  and,  I  think,  by  night  we  had  freed 
the  vessel  from  water,  but  she  leaked  so  badly  that 
the  pumps  had  to  be  kept  constantly  going.  I 
think  we  were  three  days  in  this  plight,  with  little 
to  eat  and  hard  work  at  the  pumps  all  the  time. 
Our  case  was  forlorn  indeed.  We  were  gradually 
drifting  out  of  the  track  of  vessels.  We  had  lost 
most  of  our  water,  and  might  starve  to  death. 
Our  flag  was  set  union  down,  and  a  sharp  lookout 
was  kept  for  any  vessel  that  might  come  in  sight. 
The  third  morning  a  sail  was  sighted  in  the  hori- 
zon. Gradually  she  rose  in  view  till  her  hull  was 
seen.  How  anxiously  we  watched  her  I  With 
what  hopes  we  gladly  pictured  our  rescue,  and 
how  sickening  was  the  depression  as  we  gradually 
saw  her  sail  by  us  I  She  was  too  far  away,  and 
although  we  could  see  her  distinctly,  she  had  evi- 
dently not  noticed  us.  About  noon  another  vessel 
approached  us,  and  this  time  sailing  straight  for 
us.  We  were  all  right  now  ;  here  was  the  rescue, 
so  good-bye,  old  brig,  good-bye  short  provisions 
and  water,  for  here  was  the  gallant  vessel  that  was 
to  take  us  all  off*.  Nearer  she  came  till  her  black 
hull  loomed  up  in  full  sight.  Still  nearer  she  came 
till  we  could  plainly  see  the  men  on  her  decks. 
Ah,  she  is  going  to  the  leeward  of  us — she  will 
soon  round  to.  But  can  it  be  posssble  that  she, 
too,  does  not  see  us  I  One  of  our  seaman  rushes 
up  the  main  rigging  and  frantically  waves  the  flag 
at  her.  Our  captain  bawls  with  all  his  strength 
through  his  trumpet,  and  I  gather  all  the  men  to- 
gether to  give  one  great  shout  at  a  given  signal. 
But  all  in  vain.  On,  steadily  on,  she  holds  her 
course.  And  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  to 
this  day  whether  she  had  a  set  of  heartless  scoun- 
drels on  board  or  a  lot  of  stupid  lubbers.  How  she 
could  pass  so  near  to  us  without  seeing  or  hearing 
us  I  never  could  understand.  But  she  kept  straight 
on  her  course,  and  as  she  sank  from  our  sight  in 
the  far  distant  horizon,  so  sank  our  hopes.  An 
Englishman,  one  of  our  crew,  damned  and  pumped ; 
i  Scotchman  prayed,  damned  and  pumped;  an 
rishman  jigged,  sang  and  pumped  ;  I,  being  an 
American,  indulged  in  a  little  of  all,  and  the  rest 


of  the  crew  joined  in  chorus  as  the  humor  moved 
them. 

We  had  hardly  realized  our  disappointment 
when  suddenly  our  hopes  were  again  raised  by  the 
glad  cry  of  "  Sail,  ho  I"  And  there,  sure  enough, 
clear  away  to  the  north  of  us,  we  could  see  the 
square  sails  of  a  vessel  slowly  creeping  into  view. 
Yes,  she  was  surely  steering  straight  for  us.  Our 
captain  remarked  that  probably  all  these  vessels 
were  blown  out  of  their  usual  course,  otherwise  we 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  meet  them,  as  we 
were  getting  out  of  the  usual  course  of  vessels 
bound  to  the  West  Indies.  With  what  feelings  of 
hope  and  fear  wc  watched  her  advance!  What 
efforts  we  made  to  attract  her  attention,  long  be- 
fore she  had  probably  seen  us !  At  last  we  saw  an 
excitement  on  her  decks— men  were  to  be  seen 
running  about.  They  must  have  seen  us,  and  in  a 
few  moments  after  the  Bremen  flag  was  hoisted  at 
her  gaff.  What  a  relief — whit  satisfaction  we  felt ! 
In  about  half  an  hour  she  ranged  within  speaking 
distance  and  a  cheery  voice  came  over  the  waters  j 

"  Brig  ahoy  I    What  brig  is  that  ?" 

Our  captain  replied,  "  The  brig  Sophia,  of  New 
York." 

Our  captain  informed  him  that  we  had  been 
pumping  for  three  days  for  our  lives,  and  that  we 
wished  to  be  taken  off.  He  told  us  to  come  on 
board  with  our  things.  Our  captain  replied  that 
our  boats  were  stove  and  we  had  nothing  to  go  in. 
With  that  we  saw  them  making  preparations  to  get 
their  long  boat  out,  and  soon  they  were  alongside 
of  us.  Four  yellow-headed  jolly  Dutchmen  were 
in  her,  and  wc  were  not  long  in  transferring  our 
personal  effects  to  the  boat.  As  we  came  along- 
side and  climbed  on  board  the  stranger,  her  cap- 
tain stood  at  the  side  to  receive  us.  Somehow 
everything  seemed  very  familiar  to  me.  The 
captain  received  us  very  kindly.  His  name  was 
Zurich,  and  the  vessel,  the  bark  Beethoven,  of  Bre- 
men, bound,  I  think,  from  New  York  for  Belize, 
Honduras.  The  captain  asked  us  into  the  cabin, 
and  after  inquiring  into  our  disaster,  I  said  to  him: 

"  Captain,  I  know  you.  I  have  seen  you  before 
and  been  on  board  your  vessel." 

After  comparing  notes,  he  admitted  that, 
although  it  was  not  improbable  that  I  had  been  on 
board  his  vessel,  as  she  had  made  voyages  to  and 
from  New  York,  yet  he  had  no  recollection  of  ever 
having  seen  me  before.  However,  I  stuck  to  it 
that  I  had  seen  him  and  had  been  on  board  his 
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vessel  and  talked  with  him.  The  conversation  then 
changed  to  a  friendly  chat,  the  captain  inquiring 
into  the  particulars  of  our  disaster,  and  so  forth. 
Presently,  the  captain  rose  and  went  towards  his 
state-room.  I  somehow  knew  what  he  was  after— 
the  whole  panorama  of  my  dream  seemed  to  draw 
by  my  mental  vision.  As  he  opened  his  state- 
room I  recognized  his  state-room — the  broad  blue 
checked  mattress  and  pillows  !  The  captain  came 
out  with  a  bottle  of  wine  in  his  hand. 

"  Captain,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  I  have  been  aboard 
you  before  in  a  dream.  I  knew  what  you  went 
into  that  state-room  for,  and  your  mattress  and 
pillows  I  knew  the  instant  you  opened  your  state- 
room door." 

I  then  related  my  dream,  which  the  captain 
swallowed  with  as  much  relish,  apparently,  as  we 
did  his  wine;  for  sailors  generally  are  fond  of 
listening  to  and  relating  the  marvelous,  and  the 
taking  of  a  good  glass  of  wine  was  not  considered 
in  those  days  as  the  height  of  immorality.  Cap- 
tain Zurich  informed  us  that  he  was  three  hundred 
miles  to  the  north'ard  of  us  when  we  were  wrecked, 
and  that  his  vessel  also  was  thrown  on  her  beam 
ends  from  the  violence  of  the  hurricane. 

By  this  time  the  crew  of  the  Beethoven  had 
stripped  off  of  the  Sophia  all  that  they  could 
readily  save,  and  as  it  was  near  sundown,  they 
were  ordered  on  board  their  own  vessel.  After 
taking  in  the  boats,  the  yards  were  squared  away, 
and  the  Beethoven  proceeded  on  her  course.  And 


as  we  regretfully  looked  over  the  stern,  we  saw 
our  poor  old  brig  Sophia  now  deeply  settled  in  the 
water,  drifting  about  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  dis- 
mantled and  forlorn.  We  were  spared  the  pang 
of  seeing  that  last  fearful  plunge,  as  she  sank  be- 
neath the  wave,  by  our  increasing  distance  and 
the  shades  of  night. 

The  Beethoven  was  also  in  ballast,  and  our  crew 
were  assigned  room  in  the  between  decks,  where 
they  made  themselves  quite  jolly  and  comfortable. 
Our  captain,  mate  and  myself  were  provided  with 
state-rooms  in  the  cabin.  I  passed  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  with  our  crew.  I  was  young  and  enjoyed 
it — they  had  nothing  particular  to  do  and  devoted 
themselves  after  their  hardships  to  being  as  jolly 
as  possible.  We  played  cards,  danced  jigs,  sang 
songs,  told  stories,  and  skylarked.  There  was  one 
little  Englishman  on  board,  whom  we  called 
Harry,  who  used  to  sing  asong  called  "The  White 
Squall."  It  is  one  of  your  tremendous  kind  of 
songs,  and  we  used  to  listen  to  it  with  great  relish 
as  being  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  And  even 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  twenty  years,  it 
comes  back  to  me  when  I  feel  in  a  boisterous 
mood,  and  I  throw  the  household  into  consterna- 
tion by  singing  out,  "The  White  Squall  rides 
on  the  surging  wave ;"  which  I  insist  is  good 
music,  whatever  any  one  else  may  intimate  about 
bawling.1 


1  To  be  concluded  in  the  October  Monthly. 


THE  TWO  WORKERS. 


Two  workers  in  one  field 

Toiled  on  from  day  to  day; 
Both  had  the  same  hard  labor, 

Both  had  the  same  small  pay. 
With  the  some  blue  sky  above. 

The  same  green  grass  below, 
One  soul  was  full  of  love, 

The  other  full  of  woe. 

One  leaped  up  with  the  light, 

With  the  soaring  of  the  lark; 
One  ever  felt  it  night, 

For  his  soul  was  ever  dark. 
One  heart  was  hard  as  stone, 

One  heart  was  ever  gay. 
One  worked  with  many  a  groan, 

One  whistled  all  the  day. 


One  had  a  flower  clad  cot 

Beside  a  merry  mill; 
Wife  and  children  near  the  spot 

Made  it  sweeter,  fairer  still. 
One  a  wretched  hovel  had. 

Full  of  discord,  dirt  and  din; 
No  wonder  he  seemed  mad, 

v>iic  ana  cnuarcn  siarvca 


Still  they  worked  in  the  same  field, 

Toiled  on  from  day  to  day; 
Both  had  the  same  hard  labor, 

Both  had  the  same  small  pay. 
But  they  worked  not  with  one  will ; 

The  reason  let  me  tell— 
Lo!  the  one  drank  at  the  still, 

And  the  other  at  the  well. 
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The  ground  selected  for  the  site  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion in  Fairmount  Park,  containing  two  hundred 
and  thirty-six  acres,  is  west  of  the  Schuylkill  river, 
and  north  of  Girard  and  Elm  avenues,  on  a  plateau 
ninety  feet  above  the  river,  heretofore  known  as 
Lansdowne.  The  boundaries  of  the  exhibition 
are:  South,  Elm  avenue  from  Forty-first  to  Fifty- 
second  streets ;  West,  the  Park  drive  to  George's 
Hill,  with  the  concourse;  North,  Belmont  drive 
from  George's  Hill  to  the  foot  of  Belmont ;  and 
East,  Lansdowne  drive  from  Belmont  to  Forty-first 
street.  The  whole  of  the  Exhibition  being  en- 
closed, thirteen  entrances  have  been  established 
along  the  boundary  drive,  which  might  be  named 
after  the  thirteen  original  States. 

Economy  and  adaptability  of  the  territory  have 
been  the  guiding  points  in  the  selection  of  the  va- 
rious locations.  The  main  line  of  connection  be- 
tween the  buildings  are  straight  and  correct ;  and, 
for  the  still  greater  convenience  of  visitors,  it  is 
proposed  to  have  cars  running  on  the  same.  The 
meadow  ground  between  the  main  avenues,  re- 
served for  private  exhibition  building,  will  be 
treated  in  regular  Park  style,  with  walks  and  plant- 
ing, to  unite  the  whole  into  a  handsome  picture. 
Lakes  and  fountains,  fine  and  rare  specimens  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  statuaries  and  vases,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  added  to  the  ornamentation. 

The  following  figures  will  be  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bird's  Eye  View  i 

Area  of  grounds,  236  acres. 

Lineal  number  of  feet  of  the  enclosure,  16,000. 

Number  of  entrances,  13. 

1.  Dimensions  of  Main  Building,  1880  feet  by 
464,  20  acres. 

2.  Art  Gallery,  210  feet  by  365  feet,  \}&  acres. 

3.  Machinery  L>J1,  360  by  1402  lect,  14  acres.  I 


4.  Horticultural  Hall,  160  by  350 feet,  1%  acres. 

5.  Agricultural  Hall,  540  by  820  feet,  10  acres. 

6.  United  States  Government  Exhibition  Build- 
ing 360  feet  by  300  feet,  t}4  acres. 

7.  Office  for  the  Administration,  80  feet  by  324 
feet,  acre. 

Avenues  and  walks,  7  miles. 

Length  of  proposed  horse  railway,  4  miles. 

Average  distance  between  the  buildings,  550  feet. 

In  the  July  Monthly,  we  gave  engravings  of 
four  of  the  Centennial  Buildings;  herewith  we  add 
the  fifth,  the  Agricultural  Building,  which  was  not 
ready  in  time  for  the  July  numl>er.  This  structure 
will  stand  north  of  the  Horticultural  Building, 
and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Belmont  avenue.  Its 
material  are  of  wood  and  glass.  It  consists  of  a 
long  nave  crossed  by  three  transepts,  both  nave 
and  transept  being  composed  of  Howe  truss  arches 
of  the  Gothic  form.  The  nave  is  eight  hundred 
and  twenty  fect  in  length,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  width,  with  a  height  of  seventy- 
five  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  point  of  the  arch. 
The  central  transept  is  of  the  same  height,  and  a 
breadth  of  one  hundred  feet,  the  two  end  transepts 
seventy  feet  high  and  eighty  fect  wide.  The  four 
courts  enclosed  between  the  nave  and  transepts, 
and  ftbo  the  four  spaces  at  the  corners  of  the 
building,  having  the  nave  and  end  transepts  for 
two  of  their  sides,  will  be  roofed  and  form  valuable 
spaces  for  exhibits.  Thus  the  ground  plan  of  the 
building  will  be  a  parallelogram  of  540  by  820 
feet,  covering  a  s|>ace  of  above  ten  acres.  In  its 
immediate  vicinity  will  be  the  stock-yards. 

Mr.  Philip  Quigley,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  h 
the  contractor  for  Agricultural  Hall,  and  this  is  1 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  building  will  be  con. 
pletcd  in  time. 
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DELHI,  INDRAPRAST'HA,  OR  SHAHJEHANABAD,  AND  ITS  GORGEOUS 

EDIFICES. 


In  the  April  Monthly  we  gave  an  illustrated 
sketch  of  the  superb  edifices  of  the  city  of  Agra. 
In  that  sketch  we  mentioned  that,  in  the  year 
1647,  the  gTeat  Emperor  Shahjehan  removed  the 
capital  of  his  empire  from  Agra  to  Delhi.  It  is 
after  him  that  the  natives  call  the  latter  city  Shah- 
jehanabad,  and  well  did  he  deserve  the  honor,  as 
he  was  not  merely  the  ounder  of  the  city,1  but  so 
enriched  it  with  masses  of  architectural  splendor 
that  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries  leaves  it 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  world. 

Delhi  at  one  time  covered  an  area  of  twenty 

1  Delhi  was  not  founded  by  Shahjehan,  hut  he  is  credited 
with  the  founding,  because  he  made  it  a  city  of  note.  As 
early  as  ICoS,  it  is  mentioned  by  Mohammedan  historians 
under  its  ancient  name  of  lndraprast'ha  ;  it  wti,  however,  an 
inconsiderable  town  until  Shahjehan  removed  the  capital 
thither,  and  enriched  it  with  gorgeous  structures. 


square  miles,  and  contained  a  population  of  two 
millions.  The  extent  of  modern  Delhi  is  but 
seven  square  miles,  and  the  population  does  not 
exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Dr.  Macleod,  the 
eminent  Scotch  divine  who  visited  it  in  1867-69, 
places  the  figures  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand. Unlike  most  oriental  cities,  it  is  surrounded 
by  a  most  substantial  wall.  The  main  thorough- 
fare, the  Chandnee  Chouk,  leads  direct  from  the 
Lahore  Gate  to  the  Palace,  and  is  a  fine  street. 

The  Palace  is  an  extensive  space  enclosed  by 
red  embattled  walls  nearly  fifty  feet  high  ;  it  is 
three  thousand  feet  long  by  eighteen  hundred 
broad,  and  its  open  court  will  admit  ten  thousand 
horsemen  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  contained  five 
thousand  persons,  three  thousand  of  whom  were 
of  the  blood  royal,  at  the  time  of  the  Sepoy  mu- 
tiny.   It  was  in  this  palace  that  Shahjehan  erected 
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the  famous  "peacock  throne,"  said  to  have  con- 
tained jewels  to  the  value  of  more  than  thirty  mil- 
lions of  dollars;  but  no  trace  of  this  marvelous 
structure  remains,  its  jewels  having  been  scattered 
since  the  incursion  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1739. 

But  the  most  gorgeous  building  oPDelhi  is  the 
great  mosque — the  Jumna  Musjeed.  We  give  a 
near  and  a  more  di  tant  view,  and  these  will  con- 
vey a  better  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the 
mosque  and  its  immediate  surroundings  than  any 
verbal  description  can  afford.  It  wants  the  uni- 
formity of  design  and  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  Taj  [see  page  302,  April  Monthly],  but  as  a 
temple  of  worship  it  is  far  more  imposing.  The 
ground  on  which  it  is  reared  was  originally  a 
rocky  eminence,  which  has  been  scaq>ed  and 
leveled  on  the  summit,  thus  forming  a  grand  natu- 
ral platform  for  the  building,  and  affording  space 
for  an  open  square  of  fourteen  hundred  yards. 
This  square  has  three  great  entrances,  the  most 
magnificent  being  towards  Mecca.  [See  near 
view.]  These  entrances  are  approached  by  noble 
flights  of  steps.  On  stepping  upon  the  grand 
square,  the  sight  is  most  imposing.  We  tread 
upon  slabs  on  which  tens  of  thousands  of  worship- 
ers can  kneel.  On  three  sides  are  airy  arched 
colonnades,  with  seated  pavilions  at  intervals.  In 
the  centre  is  a  marble  fountain  for  ceremonial  ablu- 
tions. The  mosque  itself  occupies  the  other  end 
of  the  square,  and  is  in  length  about  two  hundred 
and  sixty-one  feet.    It  possesses,  in  a  wonderful 


degree,  richnes;  and  beauty  of  color,  combined 
with  strength  and  grace,  and  simplicity  and  variety 
of  form.    Its  general  color  is  a  deep  red,  from  a 
hard  red  sandstone,  but  this  is  relieved  by  pure 
white  marble,  as  in  the  three  domes  on  the  sum- 
mit ;  while  the  minarets,  one  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  in  height,  are  variegated  by  black  marble, 
mingling  in  their  shafts  with  the  red  stone,  and 
relieved  by  three  projecting  galleries  of  the  same 
pure  white  marble  as  the  domes.    If  to  all  this 
be  added  the  marble  steps  leading  to  the  mosque, 
the  marble  roofs  and  walls  seen  within  in  subdued 
light,  thecornice  extending  along  the  whole  build- 
ing, and  divided  into  compartments  two  and  a 
half  feet  broad,  in  which  verses  from  the  Koran 
are  inscribed  in  black  marble,  the  whole  culminat- 
ing in  the  gilt  pinnacles  which  top  the  domes  and 
gleam  in  the  blue  sky — then  may  the  reader  con- 
ceive the  effect  of  all  this — how  fresh,  bright,  and 
and  beautiful  the  Jumna  Musjeed  is  in  a  climate  so 
hot,  in  an  atmosphere  so  transparent,  and  under 
a  sky  so  blue  and  cloudless !    On  entering  the 
building,  which  through  its  giant  arches  seems 
almost  an  open  recess  from  the  square  without,  it 
seems  to  be  the  very  ideal  of  a  place  designed  for 
social  worship.    There  are  no  images,  no  pictures, 
nothing  to  catch  the  eye  or  distract  the  attention ; 
only  the  pure  and  unadorned  marble,  harmonizing 
with  the  summer  sun  and  sky.    Here  thousands 
may  meet,  and  do  meet,  for  worship,  without  anjr 
distinction  of  rank,  in  any  dress,  at  any  hour,  and 
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on  any  day — for  scat-rents,  and  aristocratic  pews 
for  the  rich  only,  are  unknown.  The  Moulvee, 
when  he  has  anything  to  say,  ascends  the  simple 
pulpit,  and  addresses  the  assembled  mass — his 
voice  being  audible  at  a  great  distance.  Dr. 
Macleod  says :  "  The  Jumna  Musjeed  of  Delhi  is, 
in  my  opinion,  incomparably  better  as.  a  place  of 
worship  than  the  dark,  sepulchred,  bedizened, 
chajxrled,  al  tared,  pictured,  and  tawdry  image- 
crowded  churches  of  Rome  and  Romanism." 

The  Kootab  Minar,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  from 
the  modern  city's  limits,  was  within  the  old  city, 
and  was  originally  a  column  of  victory.  What 
this  Kootab  is  like,  our  illustrations  will  show  as 
no  mere  words_  could.  One  of  these  is  of  the 
whole  of  the  majestic  pile,  giving  a  general  idea 
of  its  appearance  ;  the  other  is  of  a  portion  of  its 
first  and  second  stories,  showing  the  peculiarity  of 
its  structure.  This  tower  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  feet  in  circumfe-cnee  at  its  base, 
and  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height.  It  is 
built  of  a  hard  red  sandstone.  Four  projecting 
galleries,  at  the  respective  altitudes  of  ninety,  one 
hundred  and  forty,  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and 
two  hundred  and  three  feet,  divide  it  into  five  por- 
tions, each  distinct  in  its  style.  The  lower  portion 
has  round  and  angular  failings,  the  second  round 
only,  while  the  third  has  only  angular,  and  the 
others  arc  smooth.  A  stair  with  three  hundred  and 
eighty  steps  winds  within,  and  leads  to  the  summit. 
There  are  also  inscriptions,  a  foot  in  breadth, 


around  the  tower,  containing  verses  from  the  Ko- 
ran, with  the  names  of  illustrious  Moslems,  and 
the  record  of  its  great  builder — Kutteb-ud-din, 
the  second  of  the  Pathan  dynasty. 

Around  the  base  of  the  Kootab  are  most  inter- 
esting ruins  of  a  vast  mosque,  begun  by  Altumsh, 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Kutteb-ud-din.  The  remains 
of  a  forest  of  beautifully-carved  pillars  of  Hindoo 
or  Jain  architecture,  which  once  belonged  to  the 
palace  of  the  conquered  Hindoo  Rajah,  were  made 
to  serve  as  parts  of  the  mosque.  The  most  re- 
markable of  these  ruins  is  unquestionably  the 
series  of  three  larger  arches  and  three  smaller 
ones  connected  with  the  same  old  building.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  grandest — the  central 
arch — from  the  illustration  on  page  704.  It  is 
twenty-two  feet  wide,  fifty-two  feet  high,  and  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  carving,  sharp  as  when  it  came 
from  the  tool.  Close  beneath  the  Kootab  is  a  re- 
markable pillar,  consisting  of  a  single  cast  of 
wrought-iron,  weighing  about  seventeen  tons,  and 
being  fifty  feet  in  height  (twenty-two  above- 
ground),  and  five  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  whole 
being  without  any  sign  of  rust !  This  fact  may 
interest  our  iron  manufacturers,  and  puzzle  them 
as  to  how  such  a  feat  was  accomplished  in  the 
sixth  century,  about  which  time  this  pillar  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected.  It  has  several  very 
old  inscriptions  on  it. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  ruins  of 
citits  more  impressive  than  those  which  cover  the 
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plains  between  the  KL--«tab  and  Delhi.  What  were 
»e  streets,  or  :he  houses  of  :he  oner  busy- 
ion,  are  now  heaps  of  njbbeh.  The  tombs 
erected  to  perpenare  the  names  c(  the  jreat  men 
of  the  day  aione  remain.    Ent  zcw  wotuiermi  they 


larger  than  our  mortem  charcnes.  but  more  won- 
derful st:Il  tor  the  eiegance  of  their  architecture, 

brilliancy  of  their  colors  from  the  combination 
of  red  stone,  white  marbie.  and  encaustic  tiles  i, 
all  mellowed  by  time,  and  made  more  picturesque 
and  sad  by  slow  and  sure  decay.  Their 
their  size,  their  asclessaess 
for  any  practical  object, 
doom  them  to  decay,  and 
so  they  are  led  to  tune  and 
the  elements. 

But  the  most  remarkable 
of  all  the  remains  of  old 
Delhi,  are  the  obserYator.es 
—that  of  Rajah  Jen  Sing 
(or  Jeysiog\  shown  in  the 
engraving  on  page  699.  be 


attractive. 

Its  antiquity  is  not  its 
chief  attraction,  but  it  is  no- 
table as  having  been  built 
by  a  Hindoo,  because  his 
people  seldom  find  a  place 
in  our  books  of  science,  and 
>titl  more  on  account  of  its 
curious  construction.  The 
Hindoos  have  always  paid 
considerable  attention  to 
souk*  ot  the  sciences,  and  to 
,t-»tionom.v  in  particular;  and 
it  Mvnis  to  have  been  a  love  for  this  science  on 
the  part  of  one  particular  individual  that  led 
to  tho  const  uuiiou  of  the  Delhi  Observatory. 
|u  the  iv^n  of  Mohammed  Shah,  about  the 
uai  »?u\  K.ijah  Jch  Sing  petitioned  for  leave 
10  wt  up  an  ol-^crvatory,  having  for  its  object 
ihv  deU-uunulion,  with  more  accuracy  than  had 
u  iS.u  luov  tvvn  attained,  of  the  time  of  full  and 
ik  w  ims»i»,  *i»d  other  astronomical  phenomena  on 
%huh  |hv  Khgiou  and  cus  oms  of  the  country 
*viv  n»  |M)<  t\ued.  The  Rajah  seems  to  have 
l\v«  o»  *v\V*uplishlcd  courtier,  for  he  addressed 
u\  *» the  majesty  of  dignity  and  power, 


the  sun  of  the  firmament  of  felicity  and  dominion, 
the  splendor  of  the  forehead  of  imperial  magnifi- 
cence, the  unrivaled  pearl  of  the  sea  of  sovereignty, 
the  incomparably  brightest  star  of  the  heaven  o 
empire ;  whose  standard  is  the  sun,  and  retinue  the 
moon  ;  his  lance  is  Mars,  and  his  pen  like  Mer- 
cury ;  with  attendants  like  Venus;  whose  threshold 
is  the  sky ;  whose  signet  is  Jupiter ;  whose  sentinel 
Saturn  ;"  and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  like  kind. 
But  he  was  something  more  than  a  courtier  ;  for, 
having  obtained  the  Shah's  acquiescence  with  his 
request,  he  proceeded  to  build  the  observatory,  of 
which  the  engraving  affords  a  good  illustration. 

This  observatory,  which 
seems  to  be  in  every  respect 
a  most  remarkable  structure, 
is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
the  modern  City  of  Delhi. 
According  to  an  account  of 
it  given  in  the  "Asiatic  Re- 
searches," it  appears  to  be 
formed  of  several  detached 
buildings.  The  first  of  these 
is  a  large  equatorial  dial, 
tolerably  entire  in  its  outline, 
but  broken  in  several  places. 
The  gnomon  or  style  of  the 
dial  measures  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  feet,  its  base  is 
computed  at  one  hundred 
and  four  feet,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height  at  nearly  fifty- 
seven.  It  is  built  of  stone  ; 
but  the  edges  of  the  gnomon 
and  of  the  graduated  arches 
were  of  white  marble,  little 
of  which  now  remains.  The 
building  was,  in  fact,  a  huge 
sun-dial,  perhaps  the  largest  ever  constructed. 
Another  building,  forming  a  sun-dial  of  smaller 
size,  is  in  better  preservation ;  the  gnomon, 
which  stands  in  the  middle,  contains  a  stair- 
case leading  up  to  the  top ;  and  on  either  side 
of  the  gnomon  are  concentric  semicircles,  having 
a  certain  inclination  to  the  horizon  :  they  repre- 
sent meridians  removed  by  a  certain  angle  from 
the  meridian  of  the  place.  On  each  side  of  this 
part  is  another  gnomon  of  equal  size  with  the  mid- 
dle one ;  and  a  wall  connects  the  highest  points 
of  the  three.  On  this  wall  is  described  a  gradu- 
ated semicircle,  for  taking  the  altitudes  of  bodies 


Part  of  the  Kootab  Minar,  enlarged 
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The  Kootab  Minar. 


lying  cast  or  west.  Two  other  buildings  are  de- 
voted to  the  determination  of  the  altitude  and  the 
azimuth  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  is,  their 
height  above  the  horizon,  and  their  direction  with 
respect  to  the  points  of  the  compass.  These 
buildings  are  circular,  open  at  the  top,  and  hav- 
ing a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  each.  From  this 
pillar,  at  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  branch 
out  horizontally  radii  of  stone  to  the  circular 
wall ;  these  radii  are  thirty  in  number  ;  and  the 
spaces  between  them  are  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  radii,  which  increase  in  breadth  as  they  recede 
from  the  pillar.  In  the  wall,  at  the  spaces  between 
the  radii,  are  recesses  with  holes,  to  enable  a  per- 
son to  climb  to  the  top,  and  containing  each  of 
them  two  windows.  On  the  edges  of  the  recesses 
are  marked  the  degrees  of  the  sun's  altitude,  as 


shown  by  the  shadow  of  the  pillar ;  the  degrees 
being  subdivided  into  minutes.  The  spaces  in  the 
wall  are  divided  into  six  equal  parts  by  lines  drawn 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom ;  by  observing  on 
which  of  these  the  shadow  of  the  pillar  falls,  the 
sun's  azimuth  is  determined. 

There  are  other  buildings  comprised  in  this  very 
remarkable  observatory ;  and  they  may  all  be 
characterized,  not  so  much  as  places  where  instru- 
ments may  be  deposited  for  making  astronomical 
observations,  as  enormous  specimens  of  the  instru- 
ments themselves.  The  transit  instruments,  and 
equator  al  and  altitude  and  azimuth  circles  of 
Europe  and  America  are  made  of  brass  or  other 
kinds  of  metals  ;  but  at  Delhi  such  instruments,  or 
at  least  others  intended  to  work  out  the  same  re- 
sults in  a  rougher  way,  are  made  of  stone.  Rajah 
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Thr  Arches  ov  Delhi. 


Jch  Sing,  when  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Shah  to  the  construction  of  an  observatory,  is  said 
to  have  had  instruments  made  of  brass  ;  but  find- 
ing that  these  did  not  come  up  to  the  ideas  which 
he  had  formed  of  accuracy,  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  the  size,  the  want  of  graduation  into  min- 
utes, the  shaking  and  wearing  of  their  axes,  the 
displacement  of  the  centre  of  the  circles,  and  the 
shifting  of  the  planes  of  the  instruments,  he  deter- 
mined to  build  large  instruments  of  stone  and 
lime,  which,  being  fixed  in  position,  should  be 
free  from  many  o  these  defects.  The  only  build- 
ing in  this  singular  group  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  constructed  of  these  materials  is  an  instru- 
ment formed  of  mahogany,  in  the  shajje  of  a  con- 
cave hemispherical  surface,  to  represent  the  in- 
ferior hemisphere  of  the  heavens.  It  is  divided  by 
six  ribs  of  solid  work  and  as  many  hollow  spaces, 
the  edges  of  which  represent  meridians  at  distances 
of  15°  apart;  the  diameter  of  the  instrument  ex- 
ceeds twenty-seven  feet. 

Near  Delhi,  too,  there  are  some  tombs  worth 
notice,  if  our  space  would  permit.    There  is 


within  the  court  the  grave  of  a  princess,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  marble-building  Shahjehan,  who  was 
buried  there  in  1682.  She  is  described  as  having 
been  young  and  beautiful,  and  the  nurse  of  her 
father  during  the  many  years  of  his  captivity,  until 
he  died.  Her  name  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
pure  and  noble.  She  desired,  on  her  death-bed, 
that  no  canopy  should  cover  her  grave,  as  "  grass 
was  the  best  covering  for  the  tomb  of  the  poor  in 
spirit."  And  so  she  sleeps  with  the  bare  earth 
over  her,  and  marble  splendors  around  her.  There 
is  nothing  more  strengthening  and  refreshing  than 
the  records  of  those  who  were  good  beyond  their 
knowledge,  and  who  walked  in  the  light,  however 
dim,  of  true  love,  yet  knowing  nothing  of  Him — 
the  Light  of  life — from  whom  it  came.  That 
princess  was  certainly  more  than  a  Mohammedan 
saint,  if  what  is  reported  of  her  be  true ;  and  it  sayi 
something  for  the  character  of  the  Mohammedans 
to  have  appreciated  such  simple  goodness,  and 
to  have  so  long  believed  what  has  been  said  of 
her  as  a  devoted  daughter  and  a  pure  minded 
woman. 
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Newspapers  Published  in  the  Colonies 
before  the  Revolution. — The  following  inter- 
esting list  is  clipped  from  Rowt It s  Advertising 
Gazette  : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  April  19.1775,  there  were  thirty-seven  news- 
papers published  in  the  American  Colonies.  Of 
this  number  the  five  papers  whose  names  are  given 
in  italics  have  been  published  regularly  each  week 
since  that  time,  and  are  still  in  existence.  The 
following  table  shows  the  name,  place  of  publica- 
tion,  and  proprietors  of  the  papers  at  that  date : 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
ffm  Hampshire  Gauttt,  Portsmouth  .    .    .    Danl.  Fowle. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  News-Letter,  Boston. 

Margaret  Draper. 

Boston  Evening  Post,  Boston  T.  &  J.  Fleet. 

Boston  Gazette,  Boston  Edcs  k  Gill. 

Massachusetts  Gazette  and  Post -Boy,  Boston. 

Green  &  Russell. 

Mauackusetts  Sfi%  Boston  Isaiah  Thomas. 

Essex  Journal,  Newburyport  .    .    .    .    '    Lunt  &  Tinges. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport  Mercury,  Newport  Sol.  South  wick. 

Providence  Gazette,  Providence  John  Carter. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  Journal,  New  Haven  .  .  .  T.  &  S.  Green. 
Connecticut  Gazette,  Nrw  London  .  .  .  Timothy  Green. 
Connecticut  Courant,  Hartford  .  .  Ebenezer  Watson. 
Norwich  Packet,  Norwich  .    .    .    Robertson  &  Trumbull. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  York  Mercury,  New  York     ....    Hugh  Hainc. 

New  York  Journal,  New  York  John  Holt. 

New  York  Gazetteer,  New  York  .  .  .  Tames  Rivington. 
Albany  Post-Boy,  Albany  H.  &  J.  Robertson. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  Gazette,  Philadelphia  .  .  .  Hall  &  Sellers. 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  Philadelphia  .  W.  &  T.  Bradford. 
Pennsylvania  Packet,  Philadelphia  .  .  .  John  Dunlap. 
Pennsylvania  Ledger,  Philadelphia .  .  James  Humphreys. 
Pennsylvania  Post,  Philadelphia  ....  Ben.  Towne. 
Pennsylvania  Mercury,  Philadelphia  .  Stores  &  Humphreys. 
H.  Miller's  German  Paper,  Philadelphia  .  .  H.  Miller. 
C.  Sowers's  German  Paper,  Gcrmanlown  .  .  C.  Sowers. 
English  and  German  Paper,  Lancaster. 

Lann,  Albright  &  Stumc. 

MARYLAND. 

Maryland  Gautte,  Annapolis  .  .  Fred  &  Saml.  Greene. 
Maryland  Journal,  Baltimore  Win.  Goddard. 

VIRGINIA. 

Virginia  Gazette,  Williamsburg     .    .    .    Purdie  &  Dixon. 

Virginia  Gazette,  Williamsburg  Wm.  Rind. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

North  Carolina  Gazette,  Newbem  Jas.  Davis. 

Cape  Fear  Mercury,  Wilmington    ....    Adam  Boyd. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  Gazette,  Charleston  .  .  .  Peter  Timothy. 
South  Carolina  and  American  General  Gazette. 

Robert  Wells. 

South  Carolina  Gazette  and  Country  Journal. 

Charles  Crouch. 

GEORGIA. 

Georgia  Gazette.  Savannah  James  Johnston. 


"The  Maryland  Gazette  is  the  oldest  paper  still 
living,  having  been  established  in  1746.  The 
Massachasetts  Spy,  formerly  printed  in  Boston,  is 
now  published  at  Worcester.  A  paper  established 
in  1873  at  New  London,  Connecticut,  bears  the 
name  of  the  old  Connecticut  Gazette:' 

The  Mecklenburg  Declaration . — A  gentle- 
man, in  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Monthly,  asks  why  we  have  omitted  to  notice, 
in  our  papers  under  the  caption  of  "  Centennial 
Memories,"  the  "  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence ;"  and  we  reply,  briefly  :  1.  Because 
the  Monthly's  predecessor,  The  American  His- 
torical Record,  for  May,  1874,  contained  a  long 
paper  upon  the  subject,  by  Dr.  I.ossing,  in  which 
the  writer  conclusively  proves  that  no  "  Declaration 
of  Independence"  was  adopted  as  claimed,  though 
some  Resolutions  were  adopted,  which  were  no 
stronger  in  terms  than  many  passed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country;  2.  Our  views  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  Dr.  Lossing's  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  we  saw  nothing  to  be  gained  by  renew- 
ing the  discussion.  That  Bancroft  seems  to  favor 
the  Mecklenburg  claims  proves  nothing;  for  he 
has  given  other  evidences  of  fallibility. 

Correction. — In  my  paper  on  "The  Birth  of 
the  American  Republic,  Ninety-nine  Years  Ago," 
in  the  July  number  of  the  Monthly,  the  third 
footnote  on  page  496  should  read  as  follows : 

As  stated,  but  seven  of  the  nine  Pennsylvania 
members  were  present,  and  four  voted  in  the  neg- 
ative— thus  in  the  preliminary  vote  Pennsylvania 
was  entered  against  independence.  But  in  the 
formal  vote  in  the  Congress,  Pennsylvania  is  re- 
corded in  the  affirmative.  Fortunately,  a  new 
delegation  had  displaced  the  opponents  of  the 
Declaration  when  the  engrossed  copy  was  ready 
for  signature,  and  the  State  was  thus  placed  on  the 
patriotic  side,  unanimously,  in  the  final  record. 

Nellie  Hess  Morris. 


The  Headquarters  at  Valley  Forge.— The 

Phcenixville  Messenger  states  that  the  property 
known  as  the  Washington  Headquarters  at  Val- 
ley Forge  "is  likely  to  be  sold  to  a  Philadelphia 
party,  who  propose  to  make  it  an  attraction  next 
year.  We  hive  no  doubt  but  that  in  the  hands  of 
an  enterprising  man  it  could  be  made  to  pay.  By 
right  it  should  be  public  property." 

Are  there  not  a  sufficient  number  of  patriot- 
spirited  persons  in  Pennsylvania  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  ex-Governor  Randolph  and  hi«  New  Jer- 
sey associates,  and  buy  the  Valley  Fofige  Head- 
quarters and  make  it  a  perpetual  monument  of  our 
country's  heroic  age? 
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The  Cedar-branch  on  the  Top  of  Build- 
ings.— I  have  often  witnessed  this  custom,  and 
inquired  as  to  its  origin  and  significance,  hut  with- 
out success.  A  fact  came  under  my  observation 
upon  Long  Island  whirh  may  in  part  suggest  the 
whence  of  the  origin.  About  ten  years  ago  a  com- 
pany of  Germans  ( Dutch  )  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
wild  land  u]>on  Long  Island,  on  the  range  of  the 
South  Side  Railroad,  and  fronting  the  (Jre.it  South 
or  Perene  Bay.  In  an  incredibly  brief  period  of 
time  these  hardy  workers,  men  and  women,  had 
leveled  the  scrub-oaks,  as  they  were  called  ;  laid 
out  roads,  avenues,  streets,  individual  farms  and 
lots,  and  built  up  a  city.  Where  ten  years  before 
was  a  wilderness,  is  now  a  thriving  community, 
with  churches,  school-houses,  shops,  and  manufac- 
tories of  various  kinds.  It  was  a  stirring  process, 
an  exhibition  of  pluck,  wholesome  labor,  and 
social  well-being,  pleasant  to  witness. 

Now  this  is  the  point  :  as  fast  as  any  building 
was  roofed  in,  up  went  the  evergreen,  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine ;  a  token  of  good  luck  and  hospi- 
tality, so  people  saicL  Hundreds  of  the  branches 
were  to  be  seen. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Pilgrims  sailed 
from  Holland,  where  they  had  sojourned  eleven 
years,  and  brought  with  them  many  usages  and 
tokens  of  their  residence  there.  May  not  this  be 
one  of  them  ?  Elizaheth  (Jakes  Smith. 


Mrs.  Martha  Custis's  Watch. 


Mrs.  Martha  Custis's  Watch.— The  ac- 
companying engraving  shows  the  dial  of  a  curious 
watch  which  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by  her 
gallant  young  lover,  George  Washington,  to  the 
"charming  widow,"  Martha  Custis,  a  short  time 
before  they  were  wed.  Over  the  figure  i  on  the 
dial  is  the  letter  M,  and  over  the  2  the  letter  A, 
and  so  on  around  the  dial  is  spelled  the  fair  lady's 
name.  We  give  (lie  engraving  here  as  appropriate 
to  the  number  containing  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. 


The  Old  Mansion  of  General  Henry  Knox 

(Potter's  American  Monthly,  August,  1875, 
page  628). 

Replv. — Several  engravings  of  this  structure 
exist.  The  best  one  known  to  the  writer  is  con- 
tained in  Memorials  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati,  published  in  1873.  The  bouse 
was  not  destroyed  by  fire,  as  supposed  by  your 
correspondent,  but  demolished  to  give  place  to  a 
railroad  station.  This  occurred  several  years  since, 
after  the  furniture  and  paintings  were  removed. 
The  portraits  of  General  Waldo,  3nd  of  several 
members  of  the  Flucker  family,  which  adorned  the 
anteroom,  are  now  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Bow- 
doin  College.  That  of  Mrs.  Knox  is  the  property 
of  Admiral  Henry  K.  Thatcher.  The  Knox  family 
name  is  now  extinct.  Out  of  twelve  children  born 
to  the  General  nine  died  in  childhood.  Only 
three  survived  their  father;  Lucy  F.,  who  married 
Ebenezer  Thatcher,  and  died  October  12,  1854; 
Caroline,  who  married  first,  James  Swan,  and 
second,  John  Holmes;  and  Henry  J.,  who  died 
in  1830.  Only  Mrs.  Thatcher  left  issue,  viz., 
Admiral  Thatcher,  above  mentioned,  and  Caro- 
line F.,  widow  of  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Newburgh, 
New  York.  Dr.  James  Thacher,  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts,  the  author  of  a  "  Military  Journal  of 
the  Revolution,"  may  have  been  a  remote,  but  was 
not  an  immediate,  relative  of  the  husband  of  Miss 
Lucy  Knox.    His  name  omits  the  letter  **t." 

Benjamin  B.  Thatcher  was  the  son  of  Hon. 
Samuel  Thatcher,  and  a  nephew  of  Ebenezer 
Thatcher.  The  sketch  of  General  Knox,  con- 
tained  in  Thacher's  "Journal,"  was  written  by 
Ebenezer  Thatcher.         Joseph  Williamson. 


"The  Old  Mansion  of  General  Henry 

Knox"— <See  Vol.  IV.,  page  628). — A  photo- 
graph from  a  drawing  of  the  house  mentioned  by 
Mrs.  Smith,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Memorials  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,"  by 
Francis  S.  Drake  (Boston,  1873),  facing  page  195. 

General  Knox  married,  June  16,  1774,  Lucy, 
second  daughter  of  Thomas  Flucker,  Secretary  of 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Mrs.  Knox  died  June  20,  1824,  and  out  of 
twelve  children  nine  died  in  infancy  or  childhood, 
and  only  three  survived  their  father. 

Lucy  F.,  born  1776,  died  October,  1854,  who 
married  Ebenezer  Thatcher  (Harvard  University, 
1798). 

Henry  Jackson,  born  24th  May,  1780;  died, 
Thomaston,  Maine,  1830;  no  issue;  and 

Caroline,  who  married,  1st,  James  Swan,  of 
Dorchester;  2d,  Hon.  John  Holmes,  of  Maine; 
no  issue. 

The  surviving  children  of  Mrs.  Thatcher  are: 
Admiral  Henry  Knox  Thatcher,  and  Caroline 

F.,  widow  of  Benjamin  Smith,  of  Newburgh,  New 

York. 
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Benjamin  Bussey  Tha/ther,  author  (son  of 
Samuel),  was  born  in  Warren,  Maine,  October 
8,  1809  ;  and  died  in  Boston,  July  14,  1840. 

The  author  of  a  "  Military  Journal  of  the  Revo- 
lution" was  Doctor  James  Th<wher  (not  Tha/cher), 
born  February  14,  1754,  and  in  his  Eulogy  upon 
General  Knox  says:  "His  charity  was  as  diffusive 
as  the  globe,  and  extensive  as  the  family  of  man." 

Index. 


Seven,  or  Nine  ?— Will  the  Editor  of  Pot- 
ter's American  Monthly  pardon  my  questioning 
a  statement  in  the  July  number,  on  page  496?  It 
is,  that  Pennsylvania  had  nine  delegates  in  the 
Continental  Congress  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Thomas 
McKean,  who  was  himself  a  delegate  at  that  time, 
arid  a  "Signer"  of  the  great  Chart  of  Liberty, 
says  plainly,  that  Pennsylvania  had  seven,  and 
gives  their  names.  I  presume  that  the  writer  was 
misled  by  the  fact  that  the  new  delegation  which 
was  chosen  to  succeed  these  seven  consisted  of 
nine,  as  her  article  bears  evidence  of  great  care  in 
its  preparation,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class 
I  have  seen.  I  noticed  another  mistake ;  but 
your  attention  has  been  called  to  it  in  the  columns 
of  a  Philadelphia  paper.  Walter  Deane. 

Reply. — We  not  only  pardon,  but  heartily 
thank,  Mr.  Deane  for  questioning  the  statement 
alluded  to,  and  sieze  this  opportunity  of  saying 
that  no  one  can  confer  a  greater  favor  upon  us 
than  the  correcting  of  any  statement  in  the 
Monthly  that  is,  or  appears  to  him  to  be,  erro- 
neous. We  also  beg  our  correspondent  to  accept 
our  special  thanks  for  his  just  verdict  on  the  paper 
in  which  the  statement  he  questions  occurs  ;  his 
kind  words  will  be  appreciated  by  the  authoress. 

We  believe  that  the  statement  questioned  is  cor- 
rect— that  the  number  of  Delegates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania was  nine,  of  whom  seven  were  in  attendance. 
In  Peter  Force's  "American  Archives,"  Fourth 
Series,  Vol.  II.,  column  1819,  is  the  official  record 
of  the  opening  session  of  the  Second  Continental 
Congress,  May  10,  1775.  Under  the  date  of 
the  nth,  are  given  the  credentials  of  the  several 
delegations,  among  which  we  find  (column  1821): 
"  For  Pennsylvania. 

In  Assembly,  December  15,  1774,  a.m. 

Upon  motion, 

Resolved,  nemine  eontradieente ,  That  the  Hon. 
EJward  Biddle,  John  Dickinson,  Thomas  Mifflin, 
Charles  Humphreys,  John  Morton,  and  George 
Ross,  Esquires,  be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed 
as  Deputies  on  the  part  of  the  Province  to  attend 
the  General  Congress,  proposed  to  be  held  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  tenth  day  of  May 
next,  and  that  they,  or  any  four  of  them,  do  meet 
the  said  Congress  accordingly,  unless  the  present 


grievances  of  the  American  Colonies  shall  before 
that  time  be  redressed. 

Extract  from  the  Journals : 

Charles  Moore,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly" 

"  In  Assembly,  May  6,  1775,  a.m. 

Resolved,  nemine  contradicente,  That  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Willing,  and  James 
Wilson,  Esquire,  be  and  they  are  hereby  added  to 
the  Deputies  appointed  by  this  House  to  attend 
the  Continental  Congress,  expecting  to  meet  the 
tenth  instant,  in  this  City. 

Extract  from  the  Journals: 

Charles  Moore,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly." 

The  Journal  of  the  Congress  shows  that  there 
were  present,  as  Deputies  from  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  eight  of  the  above-mentioned 
(column  1819),  and  that  James  Wilson  appeared 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  15th  (column  1831). 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the 
reduction  from  nine  to  seven,  and  do  not  believe 
there  was  any  such  reduction.  The  new  Delega- 
tion, too,  appointed  July  20th,  1776,  consisted  of 


St.  Clair's  Monument. 


St.  Clair' 8  Monument.— In  the  August 
Monthly,  page  628,  we  copied  the  inscription 
upon  this  monument,  and  we  present  herewith  an 
engraving  of  the  same. 


An  English  Account  of  Philadelphia  in 
I759- — Rev-  Andrew  Bumby,  Vicar  of  Green- 
wich, England,  paid  a  visit  to  this  country  about 
the  year  1759,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  book  about 
what  he  saw.    During  his  travels  he  visited  Phila- 
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dclphia,  and  found  it  surrounded  with  villas,  gar- 
dens, and  luxuriant  orchards;  the  city  proper 
contained  three  thousand  houses,  and  eighteen  or 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  was  well  lighted  on 
dark  nights,  and  protected  by  a  patrol  ;  the  streets 
were  crowded  with  people,  and  the  river  with  ves- 
sels. Houses  were  so  dear  that  moderate-sized 
ones  rented  for  one  hundred  pounds  currency,  and 
lots,  thirty  by  one  hundred,  advantageous  situa- 
tions, sold  for  one  thousand  pounds  sterling.  The 
trade  of  Philadelphia  was  extensive;  its  manufac- 
tures considerable.  Germantown  thread-stockings 
were  in  high  estimation;  the  year  before  the  visit 
there  were  manufactured  in  that  town  alone  sixty 
thousand  pairs;  the  common  retail  price  of  them 
was  one  dollar.  The  Irish  settlers  made  very  good 
linen  ;  some  woolens  were  also  fabricated,  but  not 
to  any  amount.  The  colony  also  manufactured 
beaver  hats  (superior  to  those  of  European  work- 
manship), cordage,  linseed  oil,  starch,  sperm  can- 
dles, soap,  and  earthenware. 

He  describes  the  Pennsylvanians  as  frugal  and 
industrious,  but  not  remarkably  courteous  or  hos- 
pitable to  strangers,  unless  particularly  recom- 
mended to  them.  They  were  "by  far  the  most 
enterprising  people  on  the  continent,"  were  quiet, 
and  concerned  themselves  but  little  about  any- 
thing save  money  getting.  The  women  he  found 
exceedingly  handsome  and  polite,  naturally 
sprightly  and  fond  of  pleasure,  and  upon  the 
whole  much  more  agreeable  and  accomplished 
than  the  men.  Their  amusements  were  chiefly 
dancing  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer  forming 
parties  of  pleasure  on  the  Schuylkill  and  in  the 
country.  There  was  a  society  of  sixteen  ladies 
and  as  many  gentlemen,  called  the  Fishing  Com- 
pany, which  met  once  a  fortnight  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill. They  had  a  very  pleasant  little  summer- 
house  erected  in  a  romantic*  situation  upon  the 
banks  of  that  river,  where  they  frequently  dined 
and  drank  tea.  There  were  several  delightful 
walks  about  this  suburban  retreat,  along  whic  i 
the  company  strolled  or  wandered  in  the  shade 
of  the  neighboring  grove.  There  were  also  boats 
and  fishing-tackle  of  all  sorts,  and  the  members 
of  the  club  amused  themselves  with  walking, 
fishing,  going  upon  the  water,  dancing,  singing, 
conversing,  and,  we  suppose,  flirting,  although 
the  worthy  vicar  does  not  say  so.  The  ladies 
wore  a  uniform,  and  appeared  with  great  ease  and 
advantage  from  its  neatness  and  simplicity.  The 
best  people  in  the  colony  belonged  to  this  assem- 
bly, and  an  introduction  to  it  gave  a  stranger  the 
entree  at  once  into  the  best  society  in  Philadel- 
phia. In  winter,  sleighing  took  the  place  of 
these  river  picnics.  P.  L. 


A  Curious  Mistake  — An  English  geogra- 
pher who  wrote  an  American  Gazetteer,  which 
was  printed  in  London  in  1776,  has  a  few  words 


to  say  about  the  town  of  Bristol,  Rhode  Island. 
In  compiling  his  book  he  had  doubtless  read  that 
King  Philip  had  a  residence  or  seat  on  Mount 
Hope,  in  the  town  of  Bristol— Philip  of  Pokano- 
ket,  the  great  Indian  chief,  of  course,  being 
meant.  But  the  learned  geographer,  being  less 
familiar  with  the  history  of  our  Indians  and  their 
chiefs  thai)  with  European  history,  supposed  the 
royal  personage  who  h  d  a  residence  on  Mount 
Hope  could  be  no  other  than  some  of  the  King 
Philips  of  Spain.  He  therefore,  in  speaking  of 
Bristol,  says:  "The  town  is  remarkable  for  the 
King  of  Spain  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being 
killed  there."  A.  N.  T. 


A  Bleeding  Family. — We  insert  the  follow- 
ing by  sj)ecial  request  of  a  frequent  and  valued 
contributor:  Rufus  Mitchell,  of  Millbridge,  Mas 
sachusetts,  recently  bled  to  death  from  a  very 
slight  cut.  A  physician  tells  a  singular  story  uith 
regard  to  Mitchell  and  his  family  :  '*  He  was  one 
of  those  unfortunate  men  who  bleed  from  the 
slightest  scratch  of  the  skin,  and  many  times  he 
has  lain  and  bled  till  it  seemed  that  the  blood  had 
all  run  out,  and  then  he  would  gradually  recover. 
This  time  the  cut  was  quite  large,  and  he  lived  but 
a  very  few  hours.  There  is  something  remarkable 
about  this  family,  who  are  termed  as  belonging  to 
the  bleeding  family.  None  but  the  males  bleed, 
and  they  are  the  sons  of  the  females  of  the  same 
family.  For  instance,  this  man  has  left  children: 
none  of  them  will  bleed ;  but  if  the  girls  should 
have  boys  in  their  families,  they  will  be  of  the 
bleeding  kind ;  but  the  boys  are  themselves  free, 
and  their  families  will  be  the  same.  I  cannot  ex- 
plain this.  I  have  practiced  in  the  family  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  During  this  time  a  ntim 
ber  of  them  have  died  from  this  cause,  and  others 
have  bled,  often  dangerously." 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  afford 
any  further  information  respecting  the  above? 

Ikdagator. 


Interesting,  if  True. — Will  the  Editor  please 
insert  the  following?  I  find  it  going  the  round 
of  the  papers,  and  am  curious  to  know  if  it  be 
true.  Possibly  some  reader  of  the  Monthly  can 
shed  light  upon  it. 

A  gentlewoman  in  England,  after  burying  sii 
husbands,  found  a  gentleman  hardy  enough  to 
make  her  a  wife  once  more.  For  several  months 
their  happiness  was  mutual,  a  circumstance  which 
seem  to  pay  no  great  compliment  to  the  former 
partners  of  her  bed,  who,  as  she  said,  had  dis- 
gusted her  by  their  sottishness  and  infidelity.  In 
the  view  of  knowing  the  real  character  of  h;s 
amorous  mate,  the  gentleman  began  frequently  to 
absent  himself,  to  return  at  late  hours,  and  when 
he  did  return,  to  appear  as  if  intoxicated.  At  first 
reproaches,  but  afterwards  menaces,  w.re  the  con 
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sequences  of  this  conduct.  The  gentleman  per- 
sisted, and  seemed  every  day  to  become  addicted 
to  his  bottle.  One  evening,  when  she  imagined 
him  dead  drunk,  she  unsewed  a  leaden  weight 
from  one  of  the  sleeves  of  her  gown,  and,  having 
melted  it,  she  approached  her  husband,  who  pre- 
tended still  to  be  sound  asleep,  in  order  to  put  it 
into  his  ear  through  a  pipe.  Convinced  of  her 
wickedness,  the  gentleman  started  up  and  seized 
her,  when,  having  procured  assistance,  he  secured 
her  till  morning,  and  conducted  her  before  a 
magistrate,  who  sent  her  to  prison.  The  bodies 
of  her  six  husbands  were  dug  up,  and  as  marks  of 
violence  were  discernible  upon  each  of  them,  the 
proof  of  her  guilt  appeared  so  strong  upon  her 
trial  that  she  was  condemned  to  be  executed.  To 
this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  that  useful 
regulation  by  which  no  corpse  can  be  interred 
without  legal  inspection.  Questor. 


Old  Hymns. — The  favorite  hymn,  "Jerusa- 
lem, my  Happy  Home,"  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  writer,  "Excelsior,"  how- 
ever, traces  it  back  through  various  Scotch,  Eng- 
lish, and  French  publications,  to  Augustine's 
"  Meditations."  Some  of  the  changes  are  as 
follows : 

A.  D.  t6ot. 

Hierusalem !  thy  joys  divine, 

Noc  joyes  may  be  compared  to  them, 

Noe  people  blessed  toe  as  thine, 
Noe  cittie  like  Hierusalem  ! 

A.  D.  1650. 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee! 
O !  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  1  might  see  ! 

A.  I).  1700. 
O  '.  mother,  dear  Jerusalem, 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee  ? 
When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end? 

Thy  joy.  when  shall  I  see? 

This  old  hymn  has  in  some  versions  eight,  nine- 
teen, twenty,  twenty-six,  and  six.y  stanzas. 

Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 


Prehistoric  Remains  in  California. — The 

Contra  Costa  (California)  Gazette  of  a  recent 
date  contains  the  following: — 

A  piece  of  oak  fossilized,  which  had  evidently, 
when  in  condition  of  wood,  been  artificially  cut 
with  square  edges  to  a  shape  some  20  inches  long 
by  14  wide  and  5*  leep,  has  recently  been  found 
in  the  South  Fork  Tunnel,  near  Forest  City,  Sioux 
County,  1,800  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel, 
with  800  vertical  feet  of  the  mountain  above  it. 
This  relic  o  human  artifice  in  the  prehistoric 
period  was  found  in  what  was  the  west  bank  of  the 
great  river  which  ran  across  the  present  course  of 
the  Sierra  river  system.    How  many  thousands  of 


centuries  have  passed  since  it  was  shaped,  and  for 
how  many  it  has  lain  undisturbed  in  its  deeply 
covered  grave,  is  a  suggestive  source  of  study  and 
conjecture.  Other  discoveries,  indicating  the  ex- 
istence of  man  in  very  remote  ages,  have  been 
made  in  various  sections  of  this  old  river  course, 
and  in  1858  a  number  of  fossilized  pine  logs,  seven 
feet  long  and  five  in  diameter,  that  had  been 
neatly  sawed  and  piled  up  together,  were  found  in 
the  Allegheny  Tunnel,  under  the  bed  of  the"  Old 
Blue  River."  The  recently  found  relic  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  State  University. 


The  First  and  Second  Congresses. — A 

correspondent  asks  whether  a  series  of  paj>ers,  giv- 
ing a  review  of  the  history  of  the  First  and  Second 
Congresses,  would  not  be  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  our  Centennial  season?  We 
are  grateful  for  the  suggestion.  We  have  no  doubt 
it  would  not  only  be  valuable,  but  more  interest- 
ing than  some  valuable  articles  are.  We  had 
already  thought  of  it,  and  some  time  since  wrote 
to  the  Hon.  E.  H.  Goss,  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  and  a  frequent  and  highly 
prized  contributor  to  the  Monthly,  asking  hiin  to 
prepare  such  a  series  for  the  Monthly.  In  due 
time,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  desired  articles  will 
be  forthcoming. 


"The  American  Cock  Boats."— What  was 
the  origin  of  this  term,  and  when  was  it  first 
used  ?  M. 

Reply. — This  term  was  used  derisively  by  the 
English,  in  regard  to  the  American  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  naval  operations  of  the  war  of  181 2. 
The  Right  Hon.  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  British  Par- 
liament, called  them  "  The  fir-built  things,  with 
bits  of  striped  bunting  at  their  mast-heads,"  and 
may  also  have  used  the  phrase  "  cock  boats."  The 
British  ministry  soon  had  reason  to  use  the  words 
in  quite  another  sense.  The  capture  of  the  British 
frigates  Gucrricre,  Frolic,  Macedonian,  and  Java, 
redeemed  the  waning  reputation  of  Madison's  ad- 
ministration, and  changed  the  tune  of  British 
statesmen.  An  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  "  cock 
boats,"  together  with  the  official  despatches,  are 
given  in  "The  Pride  of  Britannia  Humbled;  or, 
the  Queen  of  the  Ocean  Unqueen'd  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cock  Boats,"  written  by  William  Cobbett,  in 
letters  addressed  to  I<ord  Liverpool  (Philadelphia, 
181 5).  Cobbett,  in  his  characteristic,  vigorous, 
Anglo-Saxon  style,  depicts  the  contempt  felt  by  hi, 
countrymen  for  the  improvised  American  boats, 
and  the  consternation  produced  by  their  brilliant 
achievements.  The  derivation  of  the  word  indi- 
cates a  frail  and  small  boat.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
readers  or  correspondents  of  the  Monthly  can 
furnish  further  information  on  the  subject. 
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A  New  Serial.— Without  encroaching  upon  the  space 
devoted  to  historical  and  biographical  matter,  we  propose 
shortly  to  give  the  initial  chapters  of  a  novel  by  one  of  the 
best  and  deservedly  most  popular  writers  of  the  day. 

We  have  a  number  of  valuable  pa|>crs  awaiting 


Our  Centennial— A  Synoptical  Statement  of  what 
has  been  done  and  is  doing. — We  have  concluded  that  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  organization,  etc.,  of  the 
Centennial,  will  be  of  peculiar  value  now  : 

I.  Government  Organization.  "  Executive  order  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.— Whereas  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  in  the  International  Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Products  of  the  Soil  and  Mine,  to  lie  held  in  the  City  of 
Itiiladclphia,  in  the  year  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  desirable  that  from  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments of  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates  in  which 
there  may  be  articles  suitable  for  the  purpose  intended,  there 
should  appear  such  articles  and  materials  as  will,  when  pre- 
sented in  a  collective  exhibition,  illustrate  the  functions  and 
administrative  faculties  of  the  Government  in  time  of  peace 
and  its  resources  as  a  war  |>owcr,  and  thereby  serve  to  de- 
monstrate the  nature  of  our  institutions  and  their  adaptation 
to  the  wants  of  the  |>oople.  Now,  for  the  puqmsc  of  securing 
I  a  complete  and  harmonious  arrangement  of  the  articles  and 
materials  designed  to  be  exhibited  from  the  Executive  De- 
partments of  the  Government,  it  is  ordered  that  a  Iioard,  to 
lie  composed  of  one  person  to  be  named  by  the  head  of  each 
of  the  Executive  Departments  which  may  have  articles  and 
materials  to  he  exhibited,  and  also  of  one  to  be  named  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  one  to  be  named  in  the 
behalf  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  be  charged  with  the 
preparation,  arrangement,  and  safe-keeping  of  such  articles  as 
the  heads  of  the  several  Departments  and  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
lion  may  respectively  decide  shall  be  embraced  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  that  one  of  the  persons  thus  named,  to  be  designated  by 
the  President,  shall  be  chairman  of  such  Board,  and  that  the 
Board  appoint  from  their  own  number  such  oth< 
they  may  think  necessary,  and  that  the  said  Board 
organized  shall  be  authorized  under  the  direction  of  the 
President  to  confer  with  the  executive  officers  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  relation  to  such  matters  connected 
with  the  subject  as  may  pertain  to  the  respective  departments 
having  articles  and  materials  on  exhibition,  and  that  the 
names  of  the  persons  thus  selected  l»y  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  for  designation." 

In  accordance  with  the  above  order  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  Board  composed  of  a  representative  from  each  of 
the  Executive  Departments  of  the  Government,  except  the 


but  including  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

By  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3, 1875,  an  appro- 
prtation  of  #505,000  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board 
for  the  arrangement  of  this  Exhibition,  $150,000  of  which 
arc  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  special  building  for 

II.  Representation  of  States. — In  January  last  the 
Director-General  issued  a  circular  letter  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  Gov- 
emors  of  most  of  the  State*  whose  Legislatures  have  since 
met,  recommended  in  their  messages  the  adoption  of  its 
suggestions  by  the  appointment  of  State  Boards  charged  with 
the  preparation  of  the  Exhibition,  and  usually  favored  the 
passage  of  appropriations  to  be  expended  for  that  purpose. 
The  Legislatures  of  the  following  State*  have  created  such 
boards  and  provided  them  with  the  sums  named  : 

Arizona,  #5,000;  Arkansas,  #5,000:  Delaware,  #tO.OOO ; 
Colorado,  #4,000;  Illinois,  #10,000;  Indiana,  #5,000;  Kan- 
sas, #5.000;  Minnesota,  #500;  Michigan,  #7,500;  Massachu- 
setts, #50,000;  Montana,  #5,000;  Nevada  (gold),  #20,000; 
New  Jersey,  #lo,ooo;  New  York,  #25.000;  Ohio,  #13.000; 
Oregon,  #1,000;  Pennsylvania,  #10,000 ;  Wisconsin.  #3,000; 
other  States,  it  is  understood,  will  make  appropriations  for 
the  use  of  their  Boards  of  Centennial  Managers.  Board* 
unprovided  with  any  such  material  aid  have  been  created  in 
the  following  States  :  Alabama,  California,  Dakota,  Florida, 
Iowa,  Liuiviana,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Nebraska.  Oregon. 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia.  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

In  a  number  of  the  States  these  Boards  arc  already  effi- 
ciently af  work.  That  of  Iowa,  to  take  an  example,  has 
arranged  the  several  products  of  its  State  in  thirty-two 
classes.  To  each  class  his  been  assigned  an  expert,  who  - 
to  act  as  its  secretary,  to  see  that  the  products  belonging  to 
it  are  fully  collected,  to  arrange  them,  and  finally  to  super- 
vise their  shipment  to  Philadelphia.  Organizations  generally 
resembling  that  of  Iowa  have  been  effected  in  many  quarters, 
and  their  labors  have  sufficiently  matured  to  show  that  from 
the  lines  of  the  Pacific  railroads  and  from  the  mining  regions 
of  the  Pacific  Slope  thoroughly  representative  exhibitions 
will  be  sent.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  States  of 
the  Northern  Missitsipi  Valley.  Somewhat  singularly,  the 
least  evidences  of  intelligent  public  action  come  from  the 
New  England  States ;  although  their  individual  manufactu- 
rers are  all  quite  ready  to  secure  space  for  the  display  of  , 
(her  wares.  The  delay  seems  to  arise  fmm  an  impression 
that  there  is  still  "  plenty  of  time."  But  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  objects  to  be  exhibited  should  be  delivered  at 
the  buildings  in  January  next,  and  that  collective  Mate  exhi- 
bitions must,  therefore,  be  gathered  and  classified  daring  this 
summer  and  autumn,  the  fallacy  of  this  notion  is  obvious. 
In  an  especial  manner  will  States  negligent  in  this  matter  be 
conspicuous  by  their  absence;  for  a  portion  of  the  Exhitmioa 
will  consist  of  a  building  for  Agricultural  Stall  sties,  in 
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a  separate  chamber  will  be  devoted  lo  each  State  or  Terri- 
tory, and,  whether  filled,  or  half  rilled,  or  empty,  will  bear 
its  name.  It  will  be  far  from  gratifying  to  visitors  to  find  in 
the  chamber  of  his  State  a  beggarly  expanse  of  bare  walk ; 
and  the  comparisons  and  comments  will  be  by  no  means 
comfortable  to  the  legislators  and  others  whose  negligence 
nxs  occasioned  me  snoncoming. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriations  in  behalf  of  State  Boards, 
New  Jersey  has  subscribed  #  100,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Board  of  Finance  ;  Delaware,  510,000;  and  the  City 
of  Wilmington,  #5,000:  Pennsylvania  has  subscribed,  from 
time  to  time,  without  exacting  stock  in  return,  the  sum  of 
#1,010,000  in  aid  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia #1,575,000.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  General,  State, 
and  City  Government*  have  in  one  way  or  another  contribu- 
ted toward  the  Centennial  thus  far  about  #3,200,000. 

III.  State  Organizations. — The  United  States  Centen- 
nial Commission  has  invited  the  several  Slates  and  Territories 
to  appoint  local  Advisory  Boards  or  Committees,  to  assist  in 
securing  a  complete  representation  of  the  industries  of  their 
respective  Districts  in  the  International  Exhibition  or  1876. 
A  number  of  Boards  have  been  organized  in  accordance 
with  this  invitation.  In  States  and  Territories  where  such 
Boards  do  not  exist,  in  order  to  secure  their  organization 
throughout  the  country  without  further  delay,  it  has  l>een 
recommended  that  they  consist  of  the  Centennial  Commis- 
sioner and  Alternate,  and  not  less  than  three  other  persons 
appointed  by  the  Director-General  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  or  Territory.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  uniform  system  of  co-operative  Boards  or  Com- 
mittees, organized  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  will 
excite  local  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Exhibition,  and  thus 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Commission.  Upon  the 
organization  of  each  Board,  an  officer  should  lie  designated 
to  conduct  its  correspondence  with  the  Commission. 

The  duty  of  the  Boards  will  be:  1st.  To  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  the  Exhibition.  2d.  To  secure  the  co- 
operation of  industrial,  scientific,  agricultural,  and  other 
associations,  in  their  Districts.  3d.  To  appoint  co-operative 
local  committees,  representing  the  different  industries  of  their 
Districts.  4th.  To  stimulate  local  action  on  all  measures 
intended  to  render  the  Exhibition  successful  and  a  worthy 
representation  of  the  industries  of  the  country.  5th.  To 
encourage  the  production  of  articles  suitable  for  exhibition. 
6th.  To  distribute  documents  issued  by  the  Commission 
among  the  manufacturers  and  others  in  their  Districts  in- 
terested  in  the  Exhibition.  7th.  To  render  assistance  in 
furthering  the  financial  and  other  interests  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  to  furnish  information  to  the  Commission  on  subjects 
that  may  lie  referred  to  them. 

The  Commission  will  aim  to*  secure  a  high  standard  of 
quality  in  the  articles  exhibited,  and  a  complete  representa- 
tion of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country.  To  this 
end,  there  should  l>e  presented  for  exhibition  the  best  pro- 
ducts of  each  District,  and  especially  those  which  are 
regarded  is  of  a  representative  character. 

The  Boards  are  requested  to  report  to  the  Director-General 
the  progress  of  the  work  in  their  Districts. 

IV.  Svstem  of  AWARrw.— First.  Awards  shall  be  based 
npon  written  reports  attested  by  the  signatures  of  their 


Second.  Two  hundred  judges  shall  be  appointed  to  make 
such  reports,  one-half  of  whom  shall  be  foreigners,  and  one- 
half  citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  will  be  selected  for 
their  known  qualifications  and  character,  and  will  be  experts 
in  departments  to  which  they  will  be  respectively  assigned. 
The  foreign  members  of  this  body  will  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  of  each  country,  and  in  conformity  with  the  dis- 
tribution and  allotment  to  each,  which  will  be  hereafter 
announced.  The  judges  from  the  United  States  will  be 
appointed  by  the  Centennial  Commission. 

Third.  The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  will  be  paid  to 
each  commissioned  judge  for  personal  expenses. 

Fourth.  Reports  and  awards  shall  be  based  upon  merit. 
The  elements  of  merit  shall  be  held  to  include  consideration 
relating  to  originality,  invention,  discovery,  utility,  quality, 
skill,  workmanship,  fitness  for  the  purpose^  intended,  adapta- 
tion to  public  wants,  economy  and  cost. 

Fifth.  Each  report  will  be  delivered  to  the  Centennial 
Commission  as  soon  as  completed,  for  final  award  and  pub- 
lication. 

Sixth.  Awards  will  be  finally  decreed  by  the  United 
States  Centennial  Commission,  in  compliance  with  the  Act 
of  Congress,  and  will  consist  of  a  diploma  with  a  uniform 
bronze  medal  and  a  special  report  of  the  judges  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  award. 

Seventh.  Each  exhibitor  will  have  the  right  to  reproduce 
and  publish  the  report  awarded  to  him,  but  the  United  States 
Centennial  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  publish  and  dis- 
pose of  all  reports  in  the  manner  it  thinks  best  for  public 
information,  and  also  to  embody  and  distribute  the  reports  as 
records  of  the  Exhibition. 

V.  General  Directions  for  Exhibitors  from  the 
United  States. — 1.  The  Exhibition  will  lie  held  at  Fair- 
mount  Park,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  opened 
on  the  loth  day  of  May,  1876,  and  closed  on  the  loth  day 
of  November  following.  2.  Applications  for  space,  and 
negotiations  relative  thereto,  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Director-General,  International  Exhibition,  Philadelphia, 
Penna.  3.  Exhibitors  will  not  be  charged  for  space.  A 
limited  quantity  of  steam-  and  water-power  will  be  supplied 
gratuitously.  The  quantity  of  each  will  be  settled  defini- 
tively at  the  time  of  the  allotments  of  space.  Any  power 
required  by  the  exhibitor  in  excess  of  that  allowed  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Commission  at  a  fixed  price.  Demands  for 
such  excess  of  power  must  also  be  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
allotment  of*  space.  4.  Exhibitors  must  provide,  at  their 
own  cost,  all  show-cases,  shelving,  counters,  fittings,  etc., 
which  they  may  require;  and  all  countershafts,  with  their 
their  pulteys,  1>clting,  etc.,  for  the  transmission  of  power  from 
the  main  shafts  in  the  Machinery  Hall.  All  arrangements 
of  articles  and  decorations  must  be  in  conformity  with  the 
general  plan  adopted  by  the  Director-General.  Special  con- 
structions of  any  kind,  whether  in  the  buildings  or  grounds, 
can  only  be  made  upon  the  written  approval  of  the  Director- 
General.  5.  The  Commission  will  take  precautions  for  the 
safe  preservation  of  all  objects  in  the  Exhibition,  but  it  will 
in  no  way  be  responsible  for  damage  or  loss  of  any  kind,  or 
for  accidents  by  fire  or  otherwise,  however  originating. 
Favorable  facilitio  will  lie  arranged  by  which  exhibitors 
may  insure  their  own  goods.  6.  Exhibitors  may  employ 
watchmen  of  their  own  choice  to  guard  their  goods  during 
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the  hour*  Ihc  Exhibition  is  open  to  the  public.  Appoint- 
ments of  such  watchmen  will  Ijc  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Director-General.  7.  Exhibitor*,  or  such  agent*  as  they 
may  designate,  shall  l>c  responsible  for  the  receiving,  un- 
picking, ami  arrangement  of  objects,  as  well  a*  for  their  re- 
moval at  the  close  of  the  Exhibition,  8.  The  transportation, 
receiving,  unpacking  and  arranging  of  the  product*  for  ex- 
hibition will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  exhibitor.  9.  The 
installation  of  heavy  articles  requiring  foundations  should, 
by  special  arrangement,  Ijc  begun  as  soon  as  the  progress  of 
the  work  upon  the  buildings  will  permit.  The  general 
reception  of  articles  at  the  Exhibition  buildings  will  be  com- 
menced on  January  I,  1876,  and  no  articles  will  be  admitted 
after  March  31,  1876.  10.  Space  not  occupied  on  the  1st 
of  April,  1876,  will  revert  to  the  Dircctor-tjcncral  for  re- 
assignment. 11,  If  products  arc  not  intended  for  competi- 
tion, it  must  be  so  stated  by  the  exhibitor,  and  they  will  lie 
excluded  from  the  examination  by  the  international  juries. 
12.  If  no  authorized  person  is  at  hand  to  receive  goods  on 
their  arrival  at  the  Exhibition  building,  they  will  be  removed 
without  delay,  and  stored  at  the  cost  and  risk  of  whomsoever 
it  may  concern.  13.  Articles  that  arc  in  any  way  dangerous 
or  offensive,  also  patent  medicines,  nostrums,  and  empirical 
pre|>arations  whose  ingredients  are  concealed,  will  not  be 
admitted  to  the  Exhibition.  14.  The  removal  of  goods  will 
not  be  permitted  prior  to  the  close  of  (he  Exhibition.  15. 
Sketches,  drawings,  photographs,  or  other  reproductions  of 
articles  exhibited,  will  only  be  allowed  upon  the  joint  assent 
of  the  exhibitor  and  the  Director-General ;  but  views  of  por- 
tions of  the  building  may  be  made  upon  the  Director-Gene- 
ral's sanction.  16.  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  exhibitors  shall  remove  their  effects,  and  com- 
plete such  removal  liefore  December  31,  1876.  Goods  then 
remaining  will  be  removed  liy  the  Director  (ieneral  and  sold 
for  expenses,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission.  17.  Each  person  who  becomes  an  exhibitor 
thereby  acknowledges  and  undertakes  to  keep  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  for  the  government  of  the  Exhibition. 
Special  regulations  will  be  issued  concerning  the  exhibition 
of  fine  arts,  the  organization  of  international  juries,  awards 
of  prizes,  the  sale  of  special  articles  within  the  buildings,  and 
on  other  points  not  touched  upon  in  these  preliminary 
instructions.  18.  An  official  catalogue  will  be  published  in 
four  distinct  versions,  viz.,  English,  French,  German  and 
Spanish.  The  sale  of  catalogues  is  reserved  to  the  Centen- 
nial Commission.  19.  Communications  concerning  the 
Exhibition  should  be  addressed  to  "  The  Director-General, 
International  Exhibition,  1876,  Philadelphia,  Penna."  The 
Centennial  Commission  reserves  the  right  to  explain  or  amend 
these  regulations,  whenever  it  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  interests  of  the  Exhibition. 

We  have  not  space  for  more  this  month,  but  shall  continue 
this  synopsis  in  the  October  Monthly. 

Hawaii,  or  Sandwich  Ialanda.— Rear-Admiral  Almy, 
commanding  the  North  Pacific  station,  in  a  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  on  board  hit  flagship,  the 
Pensacola,  off  Hilo,  Hawaii,  on  Mny  31  last,  gives  an 
iccount  of  a  recent  crusade  made  by  him 
the  Hawaiian  group  of  islands  and  the  reception 


given  to  himself  and  the  officers  of  1'ie  Pensacola  by  the 
governon  and  people  of  the  different  islands  visited. 

The  Pensacola  proceeded  from  Honolulu  to  l-ahina,  in 
the  island  of  Maui.  Relative  to  his  reception  at  this  port 
the  Admiral  says : 

At  Lahina  a  very  enthusiastic  public  reception  was  given 
us,  held  at  the  government  house,  and  beaded  by  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  and  the  principal  officials  of  the  island- 
At  this  time  a  very  handsome  and  original  address  was  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  native  citizens,  to  which  1  made  a 
reply. 

"Then  followed  a  native  feast  called  Luau,  to  which 
about  two  hundred  people  sat  down,  and  which  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  entertainments  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
attended.  The  first  toast  given  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  and 
by  a  native  member  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  was  the 
health  of  President  Grant,  which  was  received  with  great 
enthusism. 

"  After  a  short  visit  at  Lahina  I  proceeded  to  Hilo,  in  the 
island  of  Hawaii,  where  the  same  cordial,  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion awaited  us,  but  somewhat  varied  in  form.  The  natives 
particularly  requested,  in  which  I  acquiesced,  that  they 
should  land  us  in  their  large  canoes,  especially  fitted  up  with 
platforms  and  canopies,  highly  decorated  with  wreaths  of 
evergreens  and  flowers,  as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  days 
of  the  old  chiefs,  and  as  they  sometimes  do  at  the  present 
day,  when  they  particularly  wish  to  honor  their  King  during 
his  visit  to  the  place.  Accordingly,  in  the  canoes  myself, 
the  captain,  and  officers  were  conveyed  from  the  ship  to  the 
shore.  Upon  landing  we  were  received  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor,  and  other  officials  of  the  island,  and  a  lor^c 
concourse  of  people,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  government 
house.  On  our  way  we  passed  under  arches  decorated  with 
flags,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  and  bearing  inscriptions  such 
as  Kalakaua  and  Grant,  Hail  Columbia,  Welcome  to  the 
Admiral  and  officers  of  the  United  States  ship  Pensacola,  etc." 

The  Admiral  says  that  himself  and  the  officer*  of  the 
Pensacola  are  looked  upon  a«  the  medium  through  which 
the  people  of  Hawaii  desire  to  express  their  warm  gratitude 
for  and  feelings  of  high  appreciation  of  the  hospitable  and 
courteous  treatment  bestowed  upon  their  King  during  his 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  Admiral  considers  that  It  must  be  gratifying  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  State*,  to  kn  ^w 
of  this  evidence  of  gratitude  manifested  in  so  many  ways  on 
the  part  of  the  officials  and  people  of  the  Hawaiian  islands 
for  the  hospitality  extended  to  their  King  and  his  suite  while 
visiting  this  country. 

The  Philadelphia  Mint.— At  the  annual  settlement  at 
the  Mint  recently  completed  it  was  found  that  the  results  of 
the  year  were  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  total  amount 
of  gold  operated  on  by  the  melter  and  refiner  daring  the 
year  was  7423,276  standard  Troy  ounces,  valued  at 
#13,804,712.11. 

The  amount  of  loss  or  wastage  in  operating  on  this  was 
87.003  ounce),  valued  at  #1,618.66.  The  legal  allowance 
for  wastage  on  the  above  amount  of  gold  would  be  742  003 
1  1,000  of  the  whole  amount— so  1 
of  that  allowed  by 
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ed  on  6,387,803.92  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at 
S7.947.50i.22,  with  a  wattage  of  476.063  ounces,  or  about 
one-twentieth  of  the  legal  amount. 

The  coiner  operated  on  5.000,918.09  ounces  of  silver, 
valued  at  $7,453,708.57,  with  a  loss  of  954.049  ounces,  or 
about  one-seventeenth  of  legal  wastage.  This  Mint  also 
operated  on  5,990,918.09  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at 
1 7,456,708.57,  with  a  loss  of  954.049  ounces,  or  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  wastage  allowed  by  law. 

This  is  the  best  showing  that  has  been  made  by  the  old 
parent  Mint  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  proves  with 
what  care  the  operations  are  conducted,  the  honesty  of  the 
employes,  and  the  perfection  which  has  been  reached  in  the 
processes  of  separating  and  refining  the  precious  metals. 

In  addition  to  the  above  this  Mint  has  manufactured  a 
Urge  amount  of  nickle  and  bronze  coins  and 
medals,  being  the  only  one  of  our  institutions  which 
in  these,  besides  supplying  the  other  Mints  with  all  the  dies 
for  coinage. 


Important  to  Persona  sending  Currency  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  Treasury. — The  new  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  says  that  the  observance  of  the  following  regulations, 
in  the  transmission  of  currency  to  the  Treasury,  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  department,  and  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  making  of  returns  : 

Fir*/.  National  bank  notes  must  not  be  enclosed  with 
legal -tender  notes  or  fractional  currency. 

SreortJ.  Legal-tender  notes  and  fractional  currency  should 
be  put  up  in  separate  packages,  and  not  exceeding  8,000 
notes  should  be  sent  in  any  one  package.  When  the  amount 
to  be  sent  at  one  time  exceeds  that  number  of  notes,  the  same 
should  lie  put  in  several  packages  of  not  exceeding  8,000 
notes  each,  and  marked  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  respectively. 

Third.  The  money  in  each  package  should  be  assorted 
by  denominations  and  put  in  paper  straps  (no  strings  or  rub- 
ber bands)  at  least  one  inch  in  width.  One  hundred  notes 
should  be  placed  in  each  strap,  and  the  strap  should  be 
plainly  marked  with  the  amount  and  denomination  of  the 


Fourth.  A  letter  of  advice  or  inventory,  describing  the 
contents  by  parcels  and  amount  and  total  footings,  written  on 
not  less  than  half  a  sheet  of  commercial  note  paper,  should 
be  inclosed  with  the  packages.  It  must  give  the  address  of 
the  party  sending,  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds 
or  how  returns  therefor  shall  be  made. 

Fifth.  The  package  thus  prepared  should  be  sealed  up 
in  stout  paper  and  addressed  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Stales.  It  should  be  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  with  the 
ame  and  full  address,  the  amount  inclosed,  and  the 
of  the  contents — whether  legal-tenders  or  fractional 
currency — the  disposition  to  1*  made  of  the  proceeds,  and 
that  the  same  is  forwarded  under  the  government  contract. 

The  great  labor  thrown  upon  the  Redemption  division  of 
this  office  requires  the  strict  observance  of  the  above  regula- 
tions, and  to  insure  the  safe  and  speedy  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, compliance  therewith  is  therefore  required  and  expected. 

The  Potato  Crop  of  the  United  States—  According  to 
the  census  tables  of  1870,  the  following  was  the  potato  crop 


of  that  year,  in  the  aggregate  and  by  States.  An  examina- 
tion of  it  will  show  the  vxst  aggregate  of  the  staple  food 
crop  that  is  threatened  by  the  ravages  of  the  Colorado  bug. 

Bushels.  I  States,  etc.  Bushels 
491,646 


States,  etc 
Alabama, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Connecticut, 
Dakota, 
Delaware, 


418,010 
1,789,403 
1. 833.«48 
9.489 
377.93' 


States,  etc 

Nebraska,  162,188 

Nevada,  5.686 

New  Hampshire,  4,137,542 


District  of  Columbia,  31,693 
18.766 


Florida, 
Georgia, 
Illinois, 


Iowa, 
Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
lxniisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, 


308.789 
5.540,398 
3.866,647 
2,806,720 

296.335 
i.756.53» 

294.655 
6.374.617 
1,264,429 
3,201,901 
5,261,245 
2.565.485 

4M.320 
«.990.55o 


New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico, 
New  York, 
North  Carolina, 
Ohio, 
Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 
Utah, 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 
Washington, 
Wisconsin, 

Total, 


4,171,690 
5.223 

26,447,394 
830,565 
8,695,101 

303.3 '9 
11,687,467 

542,oo8 
226,735 

1,182,005 
174.182 
141.001 

5.253.498 

2,292,398 
16.3,594 

3,818,309 

111,148,867 


In  discussing  Government  buildings  the  Boston  Journal 
says  i  "  Good,  durable  structures,  well-planned  and  arranged, 
so,  that,  situated  on  ample  lots  seasonably  secured,  they  can 
be  symmetrically  enlarged  whenever  the  growth  of  official 
business  shall  require,  would  seem  best  to  accord  with  all 
ideas  of  republican  simplicity.  With  these  features  could 
go  as  much  architectural  taste  as  would  make  the  Govern- 
ment buildings  a  credit  to  any  community,  leaving  to  private 
wealth  and  spirit  the  more  ornate  structures  which,  as  we 
have  seen  here  in  Boston,  will  be  sure  to  arise." 


Jeff.  Davis  Declines,  with  Promise  to  "  Confer."— 
At  last,  a  College  Presidency  in  Texas  (the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical,  at  Bryan)  has  been  tendered  to  Mr.  Davis, 
with  a  salary  of  £4,000  and  "  a  residence  properly  furnished, 
and  as  much  land  attached  as  might  be  desired  for  yards, 
gardens,  etc."  Jefferson  Davis  thinks  it  is  but  a  fair  re- 
turn that  I  should  cordially  confess  that  you  [the  Board  of 
Directors]  have  overrated  my  ability,  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  could  not  satisfactorily  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office,  decline  to  accept  it."  He  promises,  however,  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  "  confer  "  with  him,  and  they  may 
convince  him  "  against  his  will." 

Rare,  but  Wise. — In  one  of  the  cotton-mills  of  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  an  interest  is  manifested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
employes.  In  the  machinery  department  there  are  a  library, 
reading-room,  and  a  relief  society,  from  which  sick  or  dis- 
abled operatives  draw  two  dollars  a  week  each.  To  these 
agencies  there  is  added  a  hospital,  especially  designed  and 
arranged  for  the  care  of  operatives  who  are  incapacitated  by 
any  physical  cause  for  work.  A  matron  has  charge  of  it, 
and  patients  are  provided  with  medical  attendance,  suitable 
sick-room  diet,  the  care  of  nurses,  and  all  the  attention 
and  pleasant  surroundings  that  can  minister  to  restoring 
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The  Norsemen  in  America. — The  Scandinavians  have 
an  important  historical  reminiscence  attached  to  the  Fourth 
of  July.  It  was  on  July  4,  1825,  just  fifty  year*  ago,  that  the 
first  small  colony  of  emigrants  set  sail  for  America,  and  their 
followers  and  descendants  now  form  an  element  in  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  United  States  at  once  numerous  and  important. 
There  are  about  thirty  thousand  Scandinavians  in  Chicago, 
and  most  excellent  and  valuable  citizens  they  are.  A  large 
number  of  them  joined  in  the  celebration  of  the  last  Fourth, 
both  out  of  respect  to  the  day  as  American  citizens,  and  in 
glad  remembrance  of  the  day  when  the  advance  guard  left 
the  Norse  land  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  New  World. 

Fifteen  Years  In  State  Prison  for  Nothing.— At  the 

last  session  of  the  New  Jersey  Court  of  Pardons^  Lewis 
Waldenberger,  who  had  been  in  the  State  Prison  for  about 
fifteen  years,  on  the  charge  of  infanticide,  was  granted  a  com- 
plete pardon,  and  thereupon  released  from  confinement.  At 
the  time  of  Waldenberger's  conviction  he  resided  in  Egg 
Harbor  City,  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  In  i860  an 
infant  was  born  to  him  which  he  disowned,  charging  a  man 
named  John  Gellcr  with  being  its  father.  Soon  after  the 
child  was  poisoned,  and  Waldenberger  was  arrested  for  the 
crime,  tried  and  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and 
sentenced  to  be  executed  on  January  25,  1861.  Subsequent 
facts,  however,  were  developed  showing  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  was  innocent,  and  the  sentence  of  death  was  com- 
muted to  imprisonment  for  life.  Within  the  past  few  months 
his  innocence  was  clearly  established,  and  hence  his  rdon, 
after  having  suffered  fifteen  years'  confinement. 

Church  and  State  In  China. — The  Hong  Kong  Times, 
has  the  following,  in  a  late  issue  :  We  have  just  read  the  sen- 
sible article  of  the  Daily  Press.  How  far  distant  is  the  sen- 
sible man  from  the  petulant  little  logic  de  t  Enfant !  How- 
ever, we  hope  the  Daily  Press  will  like  to  be  informed  that 
the  fundamental  dogma  of  our  Church  is  that  the  State  is  sub- 
ordinate to  the  Church  in  spiritual  things,  such  as  faith  and 
morals,  or  dogmas  and  sacraments,  and  that  the  Church  in 
her  turn  is  subordinate  to  the  State  in  temporal  things  not 
affecting  her  dogmas  and  morals  and  the  liberty  of  exercising 
them,  such  as  war,  commerce,  etc. 
• 

Nearly  every  druggist  prepares  citrate  of  magnesia  for 
his  trade.  A  few  days  ago  an  Iowa  revenue  agent  seized  a 
quantity  of  it,  maintaining  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
revenue  laws.  The  supervisor  did  not  agree  with  him,  how- 
ever, as  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  patent  medicine,  or  liable 
to  tax.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Department  at 
Washington,  and  the  following  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner : 

"  I  have  to  say  that  the  medicine  is  officinal,  as  you  state, 
but  it  is  put  up  in  a  style  or  manner  similar  to  that  of  patent 
or  proprietary  medicines  in  general,  having  directions  for  its 
use  printed  on  the  label,  and  without  the  formula  by  which 
it  is  made  being  either  printed  or  referred  to  on  the  label, 
and  consequently,  in  the  opinion  of  this  office,  is  liable  to 
stamp  tax." 

The  ruling  is  of  interest  and  importance  to  druggists 
generally. 


A  very  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  the  Bunker 
Hill  Centennial  was  the  opening  of  a  box  of  cigars  that  were 
manufactured  in  1706  by  Cyrus  Green  (afterwards  of  Revo- 
lutionary fame),  at  a  tobacco  store  on  Tremont  street,  Bo» 
ton.  The  cigars-  were  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation 
and  of  fine  flavor.  After  several  of  the  cigars  were  taken 
from  the  box,  the  rest  were  again  repacked  in  an  arr-tight 
case,  with  a  copy  of  the  Boston  fieral,i  containing  an  accoant 
of  the  celebration,  and  marked :  "  This  box  is  not  to  be 
opened  until  the  second  Centennial  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill." 

The  remains  of  the  late  Henry  Clapp,  Jr.,  have  been 
buried  at  Nantucket,  his  native  place,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  George  S.  McWatters,  of  s  committee  representing 
many  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Clapp  in  New  York.  A  granite 
monument  will  be  erected  over  his  grave,  bearing  on  the 
four  sides  the  following  inscription  and  epitaph,  written  by 
William  Winter: 

I. 

Here  Rests 
Henry  Clapp,  Jr., 
Journalist — Satirist — Orator. 

In  ear!y  manhood  he  was  a 
Worker  for  Religion,  Temperance, 
and  the  Slave. 
In  later  years  he  was  acquainted 
with  Grief. 

Bom  at  Nantucket, 
He 

Died  at  New  York, 
April  2,  1875. 
II. 

*  Figaro." 
ill. 

Wit  stops  to  grieve  and  Laughter  slops  to  sigh 

That  so  much  wit  and  laughter  e'er  could  die; 

But  Pity,  conscious  of  its  anguish  past, 

Is  glad  this  tortured  spirit  rests  at  last. 

His  purpose,  thought,  and  goodness  ran  to  waste ; 

He  made  a  happiness  he  could  not  taste. 

Mirth  could  not  help  him ;  talent  could  not  save ; 

Through  cloud  and  storm  he  drifted  to  the  grave. 

Ah !  give  his  memory — who  made  the  cheer, 

And  gave  so  many  smiles — a  single  tear ! 

IV. 

This  stone,  the  gift  of  many  admirers  of  original  charac- 
ter and  talent,  was  erected  here  by  William  Winter,  Stephen 
Fiske,  Charles  Dclmonico,  George  H.  Butler,  and  George 
S.  McWatters.  representing  the  friends  of  Henry  Clapp  is 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  word  "  put,"  in  the  slang  vocabulary  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  London  in  the  same 
relation  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  the  South  Sea  bubble. 

It  is  estimsted  that  there  were  over  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  coral  obtained  last  year  from  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  coral  gathercrs  of  Naples,  Italy. 
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The  Santa  Barbara  (California)  Republican  says:  "  Many 
people  are  opposed  to  earthquakes,  and  wc  include  ourselves 
among  the  number;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  we 
find  some  one  to  differ  with  us.  This  is  a  man  who  has  a 
ranch  near  Rincon.  Before  our  earthquake  he  had  a  wheat 
field  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  never  had  flowing  water  or 
spring  of  any  kind;  all  the  water  he  received  came  from  the 
rains.  After  the  earthquake  the  man  was  both  surprised  and 
pleased  to  find  a  large  spring  flowing  a  good  volume  of  soft 
water  in  this  field  where  water  had  never  existed  before,  and, 
being  on  high  ground,  he  thinks  of  conveying  it  in  pipes 
to  his  residence.  Another  man  tells  as  of  a  similar  occur- 
rence on  a  ranch  belonging  to  him  several  years  ago,  where 
a  volume  of  water  was  spouted  to  a  height  of  nearly  forty 
feet  for  several  days  after  the  earthquake,  and  there  has  been 
a  flowing  stream  there  ever  since." 

The  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  Orangemen — The 

riot  that  occurred  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  on  the  1 2th 
of  July,  resulting  from  a  mob  attacking  some  members  of  an 


Orange  Lodge,  is  but  another  lesson,  enforcing  what  has 
been  often  before  clearly  taught  by  like  occurrences — thai, 
while  wc,  as  a  nation,  keep  an  open  door  to  Irishmen,  Ger- 
mans, and  foreigners  of  every  clime,  we  should  insist  that 
thr»e  who  enter  thereat  should  leave  behind  them  all  their 
feuds  and  causes  of  strife,  and  come  with  honest  intent  to 
become  Americans,  or  at  least  to  respect  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions  while  they  remain  here.  It  is  time  that  distinctively 
foreign  demonstrations  of  every  sot*  should  be  prohibited  in 
this  country.  We  offer  an  asylum — a  home — not  a  battle- 
ground for  the  settlement  of  disputes  or  feuds  imported  from 
other  lands.  Those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges 
we  generously  extend  to  foreigners,  should  be  taught  by  law, 
if  they  cannot  learn  it  otherwise,  that  we  will  not  permit  re- 
ligious bigotry,  sectional  jealousy,  or  clan  feuds,  to  mar  our 
Republic — especially  such  as  have  originated  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  will  but  add  here,  that,  so  long  as  we  permit  such 
demonstrations,  we  must  do  more — we  must  afford  ample 
legal  protection  to  their  participants,  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality, creed,  or  color. 
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Book  Titles.— In  Butler's  "  Remains"  it  is  remarked  that  I 
■  there  Is  a  kind  of  physiognomy  in  the  titles  of  books,  no 
less  than  in  the  faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skillful  observer 
will  as  well  know  what  to  expect  from  the  one  as  the  other." 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  correct ;  but  the  optician  who 
should  happen  to  purchase  a  book  entitled  "  A  New  Inven- 
tion, or  a  Pa  ire  of  Cristall  Spectacles,  by  help  whereof  may 
be  read  so  small  a  print,  that  what  twenty  sheets  of  paper 
will  hardly  containe  shall  be  discovered  in  one"  (1644), 
would  find,  to  his  surprise,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  his 
business,  but  relates  to  the  civil  war.  So  also  might  mistakes 
very  readily  occur  with  regard  to  Horne  Tooke's  celebrated 
"  Diversions  of  Purley,"  which  a  village  book-club  actually 
ordered  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  book  of  amusing  games,  very  likely  to  be  ser- 
viceable in  putting  over  the  long  winter  nights,  when  in 
reality  it  is  one  of  the  most  abstruse  treatises  which  exist  on  a 
subject  altogether  beyond  clownish  wits — etymology.  There 
is  a  scarce  and  curious  tract,  entitled  "  Merryland  Described, 
containing  a  Topographical,  Geographical,  and  Natural  His- 
tory of  that  Country"  (1 741).  A  person  with  a  taste  for 
geography  might  suppose  that  it  related  to  our  well-known 
State  of  that  name ;  but  in  reality  it  consists  entirely  of  face- 
tious matter.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  actually  did  occur  at 
the  time  of  the  first  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls," 
when,  we  have  been  assured,  though  no  Irishman  can  ever 
be  induced  to  admit  the  fact,  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  copies 
were  ordered  forthwith  by  the  Farming  Society  of  Dublin! 
In  like  manner,  we  can  imagine  a  juvenile  naturalist  being 
disappointed  in  finding  nothing  relative  to  botany  in  "  A 
Treatise  of  Hebrew  Roots."  It  is  said  that  a  French  writer, 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  title  of  •'  Winter's  Tale,"  trans- 
lated it  bv  the  words    Conte  de  Monsieur  Winter,"  or  «  Mr. 


Winter's  Tale,"  a  mistake  extremely  natural,  we  must  admit, 
to  one  unacquainted  with  our  national  idiom.  It  may  be 
added,  that  a  medical  man's  curiosity  might  perhaps  be 
gratified  by  Oberndorff's  "  Anatomy  of  the  True  Physician 
and  Counterfeit  Mountebankc,  disclosing  certain  Stratagems 
whereby  London  Empirics  oppugne,  and  ofttimes  expunge, 
their  Poor  Patients*  Purses"  (1602);  but  he  would  find  him- 
self stepping  somewhat  out  of  his  course  to  peruse  Hutton's 
"Anatomy  of  Folly"  (1619).  Nash's  "Anatomy  of  Ab- 
surdity" (1589),  "The  Hospitall  of  Incurable  F00U"  (1600), 
etc. 

A  love  of  quaint  titles  has  been  shown  by  our  literary  men 
from  the  earliest  times  of  publishing,  but  generally  in  a  more 
conspicuous  manner  two  centuries  ago  than  at  present.  Not 
even  royal  wits  could  then  dispense  with  this  attraction ; 
witness  King  James's  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco/'  which,  by 
the  way,  is  a  far  more  sensible  production  than  is  generally 
supposed,  or  than  its  whimsical  title  would  imply.  Shaks- 
peare  himself  was  not  superior  to  this  whimsicality,  and  we 
accordingly  find  it  shining  in  the  titles  of  most  of  his  come- 
dies, as  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  «  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  and  "  As  You  Like  It."  Apropos  of  King  James's 
pamphlet,  we  may  advert  to  a  poem  by  his  contemporary, 
Sylvester,  entitled  "  Tobacco  Battered,  and  the  Pipes  Shat- 
tered about  their  Ears,  who  Idly  Use  so  Base  and  Barbarous 
a  Weed."  It  would  seem  that  some  of  these  odd  old  titles 
have  suggested  the  writing  of  certain  remarkable  modem 
works.  Thus,  Bamaby  Rich's  '*  Souldier's  Wish  for  Bri- 
tain's Welfare,  a  Dialogue  between  Captain  Skill  and  Cap- 
tain Pill"  ( 1604),  may  have  suggested  Leigh  Hunt's  "  Cap- 
tain Sword  and  Captain  Pen."  A  little  work  published  in 
1679,  entitled  "  Unfortunate  Heroes,  or  Adventures  of  (  Kid, 
Horace,  Virgil,  Agrippa,  Capion,  &c,"  reminds  us  of  the 
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chapter  on  literary  men  in  Thomas  Carlyle's  work,  "  Hero 
Worship." 

Some  titles  are  agreeably  short,  and  others  wonderfully 
long.  A  few  years  since,  a  work  was  issued  with  the  laconic 
title  of  It,"  and  for  days  previous  to  its  publication  the 
walls  of  London  were  placarded  with  the  words,  "  Order 
« It,'  "  •'  Buy  '  It,'  "  '•  Read 4  It.'  "  The  old  naturalist  Lovcll 
published  a  book  at  Oxford  in  l66l,  entitled  "  Panzoologico- 
mincralogia,"  which  is  nearly  as  long  a  word  as  Rabelais's 
proposed  title  for  a  book,  namely,  «  Antipericatamctaparhcn- 
gcdamphibicribrationcs." 

Titles  are  occasionally  remarkable  for  their  modest  preten- 
sions ;  for  example,  "  Did  You  ever  see  such  Stuff?  or,  So- 
much-the-better,  being  a  Story  without  Head  or  Tail,  Wit  or 
Humour"  (1760) ;  "  A  Satire  for  the  King's  Birthday,  by  no 
Poet-Laureate"  (1779);  Bamaby  Rich's  "  Faults,  and  No- 
thing but  Faults."  On  the  other  hand,  the  titles  of  some 
books  implore  us  to  read  them,  and  crave  indulgent  criticism, 
while  others  taunt  and  threaten  us  if  we  will  not  read  them. 
In  illustration  we  may  cite,  "  Oh  I  read  over  Dr.  John 
Bridge's  Martin  Mar- Prelate,  for  it  is  a  Worthy  Work, 
Printed  over  sea  in  Europe,  within  two  Furlongs  of  a 
bounsing  Priest,  a  rare  Work  against  the  Puritans"  (1588); 
Roy's  Read  me,  and  Be  not  Wrath  ;"  Tourneur's  "  Laugh 
and  Lie  Down,  or  the  World's  Folly"  ( 1605) ;"  If  you  know 
not  Mc.you  know  Nobody;"  and  Rowland's  "Look  to  It,  or 
I'll  Stab  ye." 

According  to  Stowe's  Chronicle,  the  title  of  ♦'  Domesday 
Book"  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the  original  having 
been  carefully  preserved  in  a  sacred  place  in  Westminster, 
called  "  Domus  Dei,"  or  House  of  God. 

Books  have  been  frequently  likened  to  store-rooms  and 
other  buildings  ;  hence  the  titles  of  "  Magazine  of  Zoology ;" 
"  Repository  of  Arts ;"  M  Treasury  of  Knowledge ;"  "  The 
Jewel-house  of  Art  and  Nature;"  Painter*!  "  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure" (1565);  Primandays  •<  Academy  of  Manners"  (1586); 
Parkinson's"  Theatre  of  Plants"  ( 1640) ;  Boysteau's  **  Theatre 
of  the  World"  (1574).  The  comparison  of  a  book  to  a  looking- 
glass  or  mirror  is  also  very  common  and  natural.  Thus  we 
have  a  black  letter  book,  called  "A  Chrystal  Class  for 
Christian  Women,  Exhibiting  the  Godlie  Life  and  Death  of 
Kathcrine  Stubs  of  Burton-upon-Trent,  in  Staffordshire;" 
Snawsell's  "  lxxiking-Glass  for  Married  Folks,  wherein  they 
may  plainly  see  their  Deformities"  (1631);  Spooner's 
"  Looking-Glass  for  Tobacco  Smoakers"  (1703);  "The 
Mirror  of  the  Worlde"  (1481);  "The  Mirror  for  Majis- 
tratcs"  (1559);  and  several  periodicals  have  lived  and  died 
with  the  name  of  Mirror. 

Some  titles  are  remarkable  for  their  satirical  character. 
Thus  a  work  relative  to  a  large  class  of  the  literary  world 
was  entitled  "  The  Downfall  of  temporising  Poets,  unlicensed 
Printers,  upstart  Booksellers,  trotting  Mercuries,  and  bawling 
Hawkers"  (1641).  Printers  are  brought  into  strange  com- 
pany in  another  book,  entitled  "A  History  of  Filchum 
Cantum,  or  a  Merry  Dialogue  between  Apollo,  Foolish 
Harry,  Silly  Billy,  a  Griffin,  a  Printer,  a  Spider  Killer,  a 
Jack- Ass,  and  the  Sonorous  Guns  of  Ludgale"  ( 1749).  The 
Latin  poetasters  seem  to  have  their  merits  called  somewhat  in 
question  by  the  title  of  John  Peter's  curious  and  very  scarce 
work,  "  A  New  Way  to  make  Lalm  Verses,  whereby  any  one 


of  ordinary  capacity  that  only  knows  the  A,  B,  C,  and  can 
count  nine,  thomgh  he  understands  not  one  word  of  Latin, 
or  what  a  verse  means,  may  be  plainely  taught  to  make  thou- 
sands of  Hexameter  and  Pentameter  Verses,  which  shall  be 
true  Latin,  true  Verse,  and  Good  Sense"  ( 1679). 

The  ancient  and  still  frequently  mooted  question  about  the 
mental  equality  of  men  and  women  ha*  elicited  many  works 
with  quizzical  titles.  Thus,  in  1620,  appeared  "  Hie  Mulier, 
or  the  Man- Woman,  or  a  Medicine  to  cure  the  Staggers  )n 
the  Masculine  Fcminincs  of  our  Times."  This  was  answered 
by  another  work,  with  as  curious  a  title,  "  Horc  Vir,  or  the 
Womanish-Man  to  Hie  Mulier,  the  Man-Woman."  Some 
sixty  years  later,  in  1683,  a  rare  little  book  came  forth,  en- 
titled "  Horc  et  Hie,  or  the  Feminine  Gender  more  worthy 
than  the  Masculine,  being  a  Vindication  of  that  ingenious 
and  innocent  Sex  from  the  biting  Sarcasms  wherewith  thry 
arc  daily  aspersed  by  the  virulent  Tongues  and  Pens  of 
malevolent  Men." 

Whether  married  or  single,  it  is  impossible  not  to  fee)  in- 
terested in  such  titles  as  the  following  :  "  A  Caution  to  Mar- 
ried Couples,  about  a  Man  in  Nightingale  I-anc,  who  beat 
and  abused  his  Wife,  and  Murthcred  a  Tub-man"  (1677); 
"  The  Art  of  Governing  a  Wife,  with  Rules  for  Bachelors" 
( 1746) ;  Braithwait's  "  Boulster  Lecture,  or  Art  thee  Asleep, 
Huslwnd  ?"  (1640);  "A  Certain  Relation  of  the  Hog-Faced 
Gentlewoman,  Mrs.  Tannakin  Skinker,  who  can  never  re- 
cover her  shape  till  she  be  married"  (1640);  "  A  Discourse 
concerning  having  many  children"  ( 1695) ;  "  A  Relation  of 
several  Children  and  others  that  prophecy  and  preach  in 
their  Sleep"  (1689);  "Chickens  Feeding  Capons,  or  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Pcrtness  of  our  Youth  in  General,  especially 
such  as  arc  trained  up  at  Tea-tables"  (1731) ;  "  Pap  with  a 
Hatchet,  or  a  Fig  for  my  G<nl  Son." 

The  ancient  costume  of  men  and  women  called  forth 
various  singular  literary  attacks,  as  we  Icam  from  Bulwcr  * 
"Man  Transformed,  or  the  Ridiculous  Beauty.  Filthy  Fi 
ncsse,  and  Liathsomc  Loveliness  of  most  Nations  in  altering 
their  bodies  from  the  Mould  intended  by  Nature"  (1650I; 
"  Quippes  for  Upstart  Newfangled  Gentlewomen,  or  a  Glass 
to  view  the  Pride  of  vain-glorious  Women,  containing  a  Plea- 
sant Invective  against  the  Fantastical  Foreign  Toys  daylie 
used  in  Women's  Apparcll"  (1595) ;  "  England's  Vanity,  or 
the  Monstrous  Sin  of  Pride  in  Dress,  Naked  Shoulders,  and 
a  Hundred  other  Fooleries"  (1683). 

The  titles  cf  religious  works  are  frequently  somewhat 
droll.  A  little  W»ok  of  consolation,  published  in  1630,  is 
entitled  "A  Handkerchief  for  Parents'  Wet  Eyes  upon  the 
Death  of  Children."  Dr.  Sibbs  published  a  religious  work, 
called  "The  Bruised  Reed  and  Smoaking  Flax"  (16271, 
which  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  cclclirated  Baxter.  As 
humorous  titles  of  the  same  class,  we  may  instance  "  The 
Coalheavcr's  Cousin  rescued  from  the  Bats,  and  a  Reviving 
Cordial  for  a  Sin-Despairing  Soul"  (Manchester,  IJ(«i)l  the 
Rev.  James  Murray's  "  Sermons  to  Asses"  (1768).  in  three 
volumes ;  "  Os  Ossorianum,  or  a  Bone  for  a  Bishop  to  Pick" 
(1643);  Primar.  "Cursing  no  Argument  of  Sincerity" 
(1746);  "A  Relation  of  the  Devil's  appearing  to  Thomas 
Cox,  a  Hackney  Coachman,  who  lives  in  Cradle  Alley,  in 
Baldwin's  Gardens"  (1684);  "  Ka  me.  and  I  II  Ki  thee" 
I1049),  a  dialogue  aga.nrf  the  imp.ou»  arrogance  of  prrsc 
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curing  people  who  happen  to  differ  from  us  in  matters  of 
faith. 

Some  titles  amuse  by  being  alliterative,  as  in  "  A  Delicate 
Diet  for  Daintie  Droonkards"  (1576) ;  Henry  Butt's  Diet's 
Dry  Dinner"  ( 1599) ;  St.  Austin  s  "  Christian  Catholic  Catc- 
chised.  Penned  for  the  Private  Benefit  of  the  Parish  of  Little 
Kirabcll,  in  Buckinghamshire"  (1624).  Some  are  agreeably 
tautological,  as  in  "  A  Most  Learned  Speech  in  a  Most 
Learned  House  of  Commons,  by  a  Most  Learned  Lawyer, 
on  a  Most  Learned  Subject"  (1722)  .  "The  Most  Wonder- 
ful Wonder  that  ever  appeared  to  the  Wonder  of  the  British 
Nation,  being  an  Account  of  the  Capture  of  the  monstrous 
She- Bear  that  Nursed  the  Wild  Boy  in  the  Woods  of  Ger- 
many" ( 1726),  a  rare  and  curious  poem ;  "  The  Egg,  or  Me- 
moirs of  a  Right  Honorarble  Puppy,  with  Anecdotes  of  a  Right 
Honorable  Scoundrel."  Some  play  upon  the  same  termi- 
nation of  different  words,  as  in  John  Taylor's  "  Vcrry  Merry 
Werry  Ferry  Voyage"  (1622) ;  and  in  "  A  Chemical  Collec- 
tion to  Ex  press  the  Ingress,  Pro-grew,  and  E  gress  of  the 
Hermetic  Science"  ( 1 650).  Some  try  to  please  by  antithesis 
as  in  Sir  J.  Harringtou's  "  New  Discourse  of  a  Stale  Subject 
( 1 596) ;  Green's  Groal's-worth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a  Mil- 
lion of  Repentance." 

Rhyming  titles  are  occasionally  met  with,  as  in  Thomas 
Heynvootl'i — 

"  Reader,  here  you'll  plainly  see 
Judgment  perverted  by  these  three — 
A  Priest,  a  Judge,  a  Patentee"  (1641). 
A  little  black-letter  volume,  without  any  date,  has  the  four 
following  lines  for  its  title: 

"  I  playne  Piersc,  which  can  not  natter, 
A  Plow-man  men  me  call : 
My  speeche  is  foul,  yet  mark  the  matter, 
How  things  mayhap  to  fall." 
In  1559  appeared  a  book  entitled,  •<  The  Key  to  Unknown 
Knowledge,  or  a  Shop  of  Five  Windows, 
Which  if  you  do  open, 
To  cheapen  and  copen. 
You  will  be  unwilling, 
For  many  a  shilling, 
To  part  with  the  profit 
That  you  shall  have  of  it." 
Thomas  Lupton,  in  1587,  published 
"  Too  Good  to  be  True 
Thought  so  at  a  view  ; 
Yet  all  that  I  told  you 
Is  true,  I  uphold  you : 
So  cease  to  ask  why, 
For  cannot  lie." 
Later  stiU,  in  1730,  we  find  this  rhyming  title: 
"  The  Rival  Lap. Dog,  and  the  Tale 
(As  ladies'  fancies  never  fail), 
That  little  rival  to  the  great, 
So  odd,  indeed,  we  scarce  dare  say't." 
In  cases  where  it  was  thought  prudent  to  conceal  the 
names  of  the  printer  and  publisher,  and  the  date  of  certain 
books,  the  title-page  often  exhibited  some  odd  fictitious  refers 
ence.    A  scarce  little  book  entitled  ■'  The  Earl  of  Essex's 
Amours  with  Queen  Elizabeth,"  was  printed  »  at  Cologne, 


for  Will-with-the-wisp,  at  the  sign  of  the  Moon  in  the  Eclip- 
tic." William  Goddard  published  some  satires,  "  Imprinted 
at  the  Antipodes,  and  arc  to  be  bought  where  they  are  to  be 
sold."  This  sort  of  concealment  is  burlesqued  by  Brathwait 
in  his  "  Solemn  Jovial  Disputation  on  the  Laws  of  Drink- 
ing" (1617),  which  is  published  at  "  Oenorthopolis,  ai  the 
sign  of  the  Red  Eyes  ;"  and  also  in  his  "  Stmaking  Age,  with 
the  Life  and  Death  of  Tobacco,  dedicated  to  Captain  Whiffe, 
Captain  Pipe,  and  Captain  SnufTc"  (1617),  printed  "at  the 
sign  of  Tear-nose."  A  little  oM  French  work,  ••  I  c  Moycn 
de  Parvenir,"  purports  to  be  "  Impnmc  ccttc  Annce  (printed 
this  year). 

The  mottoes  on  title-pages  are  often  very  curious.  The 
following  is  from  a  book  called  "Gentlemen,  look  about 
you:" 

"  Read  this  orer  if  you're  wise, 
If  your'c  not,  then  read  it  twyse ; 
If  a  fool,  and  in  the  gall 
Of  bitterness,  read  not  at  all." 
Another,  from   that  very  delightful  old  book,  Geffrey 
Whitney's  "  Emblems"  (1586) : 

"  Peruse  with  hecde,  then  friendly  judge,  and  blaming  rash 
refraine . 

So  mai&t  thou  reade  unto  thy  good,  and  shalt  requite  my 
paine. 

The  famous  and  learned  Robert  Becord  was  very  fond  of 
mottoes  on  his  works.    His  "  Pathway  to  Knowledge" 
( 1551 ),  a  treatise  on  geometry,  displays  these  four  lines : 
"  All  fresh  fine  wits  by  me  are  filled, 
All  gross  dull  wits  with  me  exiled ; 
Though  no  man's  wit  reject  will  I, 
Yet  as  they  be,  I  will  them  try." 
The  title  page  of  his  "Castle  of  Knowledge"  (1556)  dis- 
plays a  device  of  several  figures  and  a  castle,  on  which  we 
read: 

"  To  knowledge  is  this  trophy  set. 
All  learned  friends  will  it  support. 
So  shall  their  name  great  honor  get, 
And  gain  great  fame  with  good  report." 
A  good  motto,  well  chosen,  and  thoroughly  applicable, 
acts  as  a  bright  lamp  to  show  the  contents  within.  Ere  now, 
the  titles  of  books  have  furnished  materials  for  the  punster. 
Thus,  in  a  newspaper  announcement  of  the  death  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  April  4,  1774,  we  read  t  -  •  Deserted'  is  the  •  Vil- 
lage ;'  the  '  Traveller'  has  laid  him  down  to  rest ;  the  •  Good 
Nalured  Man'  is  no  more;  he  'Stoops'  but  to  'Conquer;' 
the  •  Vicar'  has  performed  his  sad  office ;  it  is  a  mournful 
office  from  which  the  •  Hermit'  may  « essay'  to  meet  the 
dread  tyrant  with  more  than  '  Grecian'  or  '  Roman'  forti- 
tude."   Better  still  was  the  reply  of  the  young  lady  when 
asked  if  she  was  at  all  literary.    "  Yes,"  said  she;  "lama 
'  Spectator*  at  church,  an  « Idler'  at  school,  a  •  Rambler'  aj 
Vauxhall,  a  •  Connoisseur'  at  the  milliner's,  an  •  Adventurer1 
at  the  lottery,  a  '  Tattler*  at  the  tea-table,  and  a  '  Guardian' 
to  my  lap-dog." 

The  statue  of  Mirabeau,  which  was  ordered  by  Napoleon 
III.  for  the  town  of  Aix,  is  to  be  placed  by  the  present  gov* 
ernment  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  that  city. 
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Book  Making  in  Japan. — A  gentleman  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  under  an  agreement  with  the  Japanese  government  to 
establish  a  book-bindery  at  Ycddo,  writes  to  J.  H.  Roberts, 
foreman  of  the  government  bindery  in  Washington,  that  the 
work  is  principally  on  school  and  law  books.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  little  blank  work,  but  not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
ruling  machine  going.  The  number  of  hands  was  to  be  in- 
creased from  forty  to  one  hundred.  Two  years  ago,  when 
the  writer  went  to  Japan,  he  found  that  there  had  been  no 
attempt  to  form  a  bindery,  although  the  printing-office  was 
in;  full  operation.  He  made  application  for  twenty  hands, 
raw  recruits,  and  by  dint  of  perseverence  and  hard  work 
soon  taught  them  to  fold,  sew,  and  forward  small  work.  The 
better  class  of  work  he  finished  himself.  Several  of  the  re- 
cruits can  now  finish  very  well,  and  forward  blank  and 
letter-press  a  good  deal  belter  than  some  journeymen  in  the 
United  States.  Yokohama  is  overrun  with  Chinamen,  who 
have  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  by  reason  of 


The  Museum  at  Geneva  has  just  come  into  possession  of 
a  set  of  Roman  kitchen  utensils,  found  in  a  field  near  Mar 
tigny,  having  been  probably  buried  on  account  of  some  sud- 
den alarm.  There  are  thirty  articles,  mostly  in  bronze,  some 
of  them  elaborately  worked,  reminding  one  of  the  beautiful 

I  shape  and  ornamentation  of  Pompeiian  vessels.  The  shovel 
and  pot-hanger  do  not  differ  much  from  modern  articles,  and 
there  is  an  earthen  mould  shaped  like  a  shell,  several  plates 
in  various  sizes,  a  saucepan  with  the  bottom  worn  away,  a 
large  boiler,  a  funnel,  two  ladles,  a  stew-pan  with  vases,  ur 
ewer,  with  two  handles,  one  of  which  bears  the  representa- 
tion of  two  gladiators,  and  apparently  awarded  as  a  prize. 
There  are  also  two  silver  ornaments  seemingly  of  later  date, 
and  believed  by  Or.  Gosse  the  curator,  to  have  been  used  in 
Christian  worship.  He  attributes  the  articles  found  to  the 
third  century,  though  some  of  them  may  be  of  later  dates. 

1  Three  bronze  coins  were  discovered  in  the  same  spot,  two  of 
them  bearing  the  effigy  of  Augustus,  and  the  third  that 

j  of  Antonius. 
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Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,   Philadelphia. — 

At  the  meeting  of  July  7,  the  desirability  of  inviting  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to 
meet  in  Philadelphia  in  1876  was  discussed  and  the  subject 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  H. 
Smith,  Cope,  and  Ruschenberger.  A  species  of  camomile 
and  a  powder  prepared  from  it,  which  was  said  to  be  an  effi- 
cient remedy  for  noxious  insects,  was  presented.  Dr.  Le 
Conte  said  the  mode  of  action  of  pyrtthrum  caucasium,  from 
which  the  Persian  Insect  Powder  is  manufactured,  was  well 
known.  When  applied  to  snsects  it  produced  a  spasm  of 
the  air  tubes  or  spiracles,  and  thus  prevented  the  aeration  of 
the  juices  of  the  body,  producing  asphyxia  and  death.  Dr. 
Le  Conte  further  remarked  that  agriculturalists  would  pro- 
bably, in  time,  become  acquainted  with  processes  long  used 
by  the  scientific  for  the  protection  of  their  collections,  infor- 
mation which  they  might  long  ago  have  acquired  had  they 
asked  for  it.  The  powder  presented  was  applied  to  some 
living  potato  bugs  and  their  larvse,  with  the  apparent  effect 
of  making  them  somewhat  uncomfortable. 

The  skeleton  of  a  dinomis  was  presented.  The  latter  is 
a  gigantic  extinct  bird,  the  remains  of  which  are  found  in 
New  Zealand,  and  were  first  described  by  Professor  Owen 
in  1839.  The  tibia  measures  upwards  of  a  yard  in  length, 
and  the  entire  skeleton  stands  at  least  ten  feet  in  height,  the 
bones  of  the  feet  of  one  species  being  almost  as  large  as 
those  of  an  elephant.  The  traditions  of  the  Maories,  or  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand,  indicate  the  existence  of  the  dinomis 
at  no  remote  period,  and  its  probable  recent  extermination. 
Bones  have  been  found,  indeed,  with  charred  wood,  show- 
ing that  the  bird  had  been  used  as  food  by  man.  It  is  said 
that  the  egg  of  this  species  was  so  large  that  a  man's  hat 


would  have  made  a  convenient  egg-cup.  The  skeleton  will 
form  an  interesting  addition  to  the  collection  of  comparative 
osteology  in  the  new  museum  of  the  academy. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  recent 
reports  on  the  paper-making  grass  of  Algeria,  which  covers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  that  country.  But  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  India  states  that  another  plant  is 
to  be  introduced  into  Algeria  of  still  greater  commercial 
value.  This  is  Hibiscus  tscultntus,  the  use  of  which  as  a 
fibrous  plant  has  long  been  recognized.  The  plant,  though 
indigenous  to  the  West  Indies,  has  long  been  naturalized  in 
India.  Its  pods  produce  the  common  vegetable  known  us 
ochro  by  the  English,  gomto  by  the  French,  chimtomto  by 
the  Spanish,  and  benditeal  in  India,  where  it  is  so  much 
esteemed  for  its  mucilaginous  thickening  for  soups.  The 
pods  arc  gathered  green  and  pickled  like  capers.  The  seeds 
may  be  boiled  like  barley,  and  the  mucilaginous  matter  they 
contain  is  both  demulcent  and  emollient.  They  have  also 
been  recommended,  when  roasted,  as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 
A  patent  has  now  been  taken  out  in  France  for  making 
paper  from  the  fibre,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Algeria.  The  fibre  is  prepared  solely  by  me- 
chanical means  in  a  current  of  water,  without  any  bleaching 
agent,  and  the  pulp,  washed  and  bleached,  is  reported  to 
make  a  strong,  handsome  paper,  equaling  that  from  pure 
rags.    It  is  called  banda  paper. 

Rescued  from  Drowning— Sylvester  Process.— John 
Worth,  an  actor,  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning  re- 
cently, while  bathing  in  the  Inlet,  between  Atlantic  City 
and  Brigantine  Beach.    He  had  gone  out  for  a  sail  with 
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some  friends  in  the  yacht  Lily,  and,  contrary  to  the  cap- 
tain'* remonstrances,  went  in  to  swim.  He  sank,  exhausted, 
after  some  time,  and  was  supposed  to  be  drowned  when 
taken  out  of  the  water.  An  hour's  effort  of  his  friends 
failed  to  resuscitate  him,  when  Dr.  Joseph  II.  Mitcheson,  of 
Edmunton,  England,  happened  to  drive  up  to  the  Inlet  with 
a  party  of  the  railroad  directors  and  others,  and  at  once  ap- 
plied the  Sylvester  process  for  artificial  respiration,  and  pres- 
ently pouring  a  little  pure  Scotch  whisky  through  his  set 
teeth.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  speedily  these  simple 
restoratives,  judiciously  administered,  revived  the  man.  He 
was  then  dressed  warmly,  and  at  latest  accounts  was  doing 
well.  The  Sylvester  process  consists  in,  first  laying  the  man 
face  downwards,  for  the  purpose  of  emptying  the  lungs  of 
water;  then  turning  him  quickly  upon  his  back,  raising  his 
hands  above  his  head  and  down  upon  his  breast,  at  the  rate 
of  about  fifteen  times  a  minute. 

An  Electric  Storm. — The  Chcaigo  Inter- Ocean  of  a 
■ecent  date  has  the  following :  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  seen  on  the  Peak,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  the  signal 
officer  on  Tike's  Peak,  "  is  the  electric  storm.  These  storms 
generally  begin  with  hail,  and  last  from  half  an  hour  to  four 
hours.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  full  of  electricity.  Sheets 
of  fire  arc  everywhere  seen.  Sparks  cracle  about  your 
cluthes,  and  in  your  hair,  and  fill  the  buffalo  rubes  and  the 
bedding.  The  electricity  comes  through  the  roof,  through 
the  windows,  and  up  from  the  floor.  It  seems  as  though  you 
are  in  a  battery.  If  you  go  out  doors  a  cloud  of  electricity 
rests  on  the  whole  Peak;  it  comes  from  the  rocks,  the 
clouds  are  full  of  it.  The  lightning  plays  below  with  fearful 
intensity.  The  electricity  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere, 


and  is  everywhere  in  the  cabin.  One's  hair  literally  stands 
on  end,  and  even  the  furs  in  the  cabin  are  stiff  with  it.  At 
first  one  is  greatly  terrified,  but  he  gets  used  to  it."  «  No," 
continued  he,  in  answer  to  a  question ;  "  it  has  no  marked 
I  effect  on  a  person,  except  to  give  him  a  violent  palpitation 
of  the  heart.    It  also,  perhaps,  has  a  fatiguing  effect." 

Mr.  Brown  informed  his  visitor  also  that  the  frosts  on  the 
Peak  are  very  remarkable.  "  I  have  seen  the  frost,"  said 
he,  "  more  than  a  foot  deep  all  over  the  summit,  on  win- 
dows, doors,  rocks,  and  particularly  on  metals.  It  has  some- 
times clogged  the  anemometer  and  stopped  its  working.  I 
hare  seen  the  frost  covering  the  telegraph  wire  more  than 
eight  inches  deep,  and  in  long  stretches  it  frequently  breaks 
the  wire  and  stops  communication." 

A  Urge  flash  of  lightning,  distinctly  seen,  often  leaves 
upon  the  mind  an  impression  that  it  has  lasted  fully  a  second 
or  more,  but  it  is  proved  that  such  is  not  the  fact.  Its  velocity 
is  at  the  rate  of  283,000  miles  per  second.  The  utmost  dura- 
tion  of  a  flash  from  beginning  to  end  is  estimated  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  sixtieth  part  of  a  second,  though  retained  upon  the 
retina  so  much  longer.  This  may  be  proved  during  a  storm 
on  a  perfectly  dark  night  by  setting  a  wheel  to  work  so 
rapidly  that  in  a  steady  light  in  spokes  appear  to  blend  and 
become  individually  invisible.  It  being  dark,  and  the  wheel 
rapidly  revolving  as  above,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  occurs, 
the  wheel  will  appear  to  the  eye  motionless,  every  spoke 
being  distinctly  and  separately  visible  and  still.  This 
was  first  observed  by  Wheatstone,  and  is  recorded  by 
him,  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  experiments, 
as  conclusive  proof  that  the  duration  of  the  flash  is  exces- 
sively brief. 


OBITUARY. 


Andrew  Johnson.— After  we  had  closed  our  obituary 
pages,  came  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  ex -President 
Johnson.  He  was  horn  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1808,  and  hence  was  in  his  sixty-seventh  year.  We 
defer  a  fuller  notice  to  next  month,  and  here  take  space  for 
but  two  or  three  remarks.  He  was  peculiarly  a  self-made 
man,  and  was  entitled  to  no  little  credit  for  making  of  him- 
self a  man  far  superior  to  many  who  have  earnestly  de- 
nounced him.  He  was,  as  self-made  men  are  apt  to  be,  re- 
markably independent  and  impatient  of  even  apparent 
attempt  to  dictate  to  or  restrain  him— indeed,  just  the  sort  of 
man  that  always  has  enemies.  He  certainly  was  not  fault- 
less— and  who  is  ?  But  whatever  his  faults  it  is  meet  that 
we  now  place  them  in  the  ttackground  and  think  rather  of 
his  good  deeds  and  traits. 

Mr.  Simeon  B.  Marsh,  a  musical  composer  of  some 
note,  died  in  Alhanv  recently  at  an  advanced  age.  Among 
other  musical  compositions  he  was  the  author  of  the  tune 
-  Martyr,"  so  familiar  in  connection  with  the  hymn,  "Jesus, 
Lover  of  my  Soul." 


Very  Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  B.  Moriarty.  O.  S.  A.,  who 

died  at  Villanova  College  recently,  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1804,  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  and  had  therefore  completed 
his  71st  year.  He  studied  under  the  famous  Dr.  Doyle. 
When  a  boy  of  sixteen  years  he  went  to  Rome,  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  there  until  1826,  when  he  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  the  Augustinian  Order.  In  1834  he  was  sent  to 
Madras,  India,  as  Vicar-General  to  the  Bishop  of  Madras, 
and  chaplain  to  the  British  forces  there.  He  remained  in 
this  position  for  five  years,  when  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
received  orders  to  come  to  this  country,  where  he  arrived  on 
July  4th  1839,  and  at  once  became  the  Superior  of  the  Order 
in  the  United  States.  His  headquarters  were  at  St.  Augus- 
tine's Church,  Philadelphia.  He  traveled  much  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  lecturing  and  preaching,  and  had  been 
absent  about  a  week  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when 
the  memorable  riots  took  place  in  May,  1844,  at  which  time 
the  church  was  burned.  He  at  once  returned  to  this  city, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
delivered  a  series  of  forty  lectures,  to  aid  in  rebuilding  the 
burned  church. 
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He  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  that  city  when  he  was 
stricken  dowu  with  a  rheumatic  fever,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered;  from  that  time  until  his  death 
he  suffered  from  this  affliction.  He  returned  to  America  in 
1850,  and  was  again  made  Superior  of  the  Order,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1857.  He  was  also  for  several  years  Presi- 
dent of  Villanova  College. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability  as  a  speaker  and 
writer,  and  up  to  quite  a  recent  date  was  accustomed  to  de- 
liver public  lectures,  which  were  listened  to  by  all  classes. 
He  wrote  much,  contributing  frequently  to  Catholic  periodi- 
cals, and  was  the  author  of  several  l>ooks.  His  style  was 
copious  and  ornate,  full  of  vigor;  and  his  writings  evinced 
the  vast  erudition  and  deep  learning  which  he  possessed. 
His  knowledge  of  history  appears  to  have  been  profound. 
As  an  Instance  of  his  readiness  as  a  speaker,  it  is  related  of 
him  that  one  of  his  finest  efforts  was  at  the  funeral  of  the  wife 
of  the  Chilian  Minister,  an  estimable  Washington  lady,  dur- 
ing Jackson's  administration,  on  which  occasion  he  had  but 
an  hour  to  make  himself  familiar  with  the  subject.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  President  and  his  Cabinet,  Lord  Bulwer,  Clay, 
and  Webster,  as  he  said,  nerved  him  up  to  the  work. 

As  a  conversationalist,  his  ready  wit,  his  love  of  adven- 
ture and  large  experience  with  the  world  placed  him  in  the 
front  rank,  and  made  him  a  general  favorite.  In  Madras 
the  British  officers  elected  him  a  member  of  their  private 
mess,  an  honor  seldom  bestowed  outside  their  fraternity. 
His  influence  with  the  common  soldiers  was  so  great  that  on 
one  occasion,  when  two  regiments  were  ordered  two  hun- 
dred miles  into  the  country  to  quell  a  rebellion,  they  refused 
to  go  unless  he  went  with  them,  which  he  did,  riding  at  the 
head  of  the  column. 

Several  years  ago  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  write  his  auto- 
biography. When  the  manuscript  was  completed  and  he  sat 
talking  with  a  friend  in  reference  to  its  publication,  he 
became  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  de- 
liberately burned  it,  saying  that  people  might  accuse  him  of 
praising  his  own  work.  He  was  well  known  for  his  advo- 
cacy of  temperance  principles,  and  was  the  founder  of  the 
first  Temperance  S.xriety  in  Philadelphia,  in  1840.  His 
health  had  been  failing  quite  rapidly  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years,  and  early  in  the  present  year  he  retired  to  Villa- 
nova  College,  the  headquarters  of  the  Order,  where  he  died. 

Death  of  a  Centenarian. — On  the  13th  July,  there  died 
at  the  home  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Colored  Persons,  Philadel- 
phia, •«  Aunt  Sally  Baynor,"  who,  when  admitted  in  1870, 
was  reported  to  be  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  conse- 
quently one  hundred  and  fifteen  at  her  death.  This  would 
make  her  sixteen  years  old  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  adopted,  and  may  safely  be  termed  •«  extreme 
old  age."  Whether  she  was  really  as  old  as  this  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  but  there  are  circumstances  besides  her  appear- 
ance which  render  it.quite  certain  she  was  past  one  hundred 
years.  Her  hair  was  white  as  the  purest  snow  and  very 
fine  and  silky,  and  though  years  had  much  bent  hex  form, 
yet  she  was  active,  tripping  up  and  down  stairs  like  a  much 
younger  person.  Her  mind  remained  clear  and  sight  good, 
and  until  within  a  few  months  she  could*  thread  a  needle 
and  hem  and  sew  as  in  her  earlier  days,  never  having  re- 
quired spectacles.    Born  a  slave  in  Cecil  County,  Maryland, 


she  told  one  of  the  managers  that  her  early  life  was  one  of 
hard  labor,  rising  very  early  to  attend  to  a  large  dairy,  and 
then  after  a  hasty  breakfast  to  labor  in  the  cornfield,  adding, 
«  hard  work  never  hurt  Aunt  Sally."  She  was  very  industri- 
ous, would  brush  her  room,  and  up  to  within  a  few  months 
insisted  on  cleaning  all  the  knives  in  the  establishment,  and 
when  her  feebleness  prevented  this  seemed  to  feel  that  she 
was  not  attending  to  her  duties.  She  always  enjoyed  good 
health  even  to  the  last,  and  gradually  passed  away  withoet 
any  ailment  except  old  age. 

Lady  Jane  Franklin. — A  recent  despatch  from  London 
announces  the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Franklin,  wife  of  the  Arc- 
tic navigator,  whose  fate  remained  for  so  many  years  a  mys- 
tery, and  which  even  yet  has  not  been  fully  ascertained. 

Jane,  second  daughter  of  John  Griffin,  was  bom  in  1805, 
and  in  1826  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Franklin. 
She  accompanied  him,  ten  years  later,  to  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  of  which  he  had  just  been  named  Governor;  hi*  ad- 
ministration, of  short  duration  in  itself,  left  many  grateful 
remembrances  in  which  the  name  of  Lady  Franklin  was 
associated  with  that  of  her  lord.  On  the  26th  of  May.  1S45. 
Sir  John  left  England  with  the  Erebus  and  Terror  to  under- 
take a  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas.  On  the  12th  of 
July  he  found  himself  in  the  Strait  of  Lancaster.  Two  years 
and  a  half  passed  without  any  further  news  of  him  having 
been  obtained.  Lady  Franklin  placed  her  entire  fortnne  at 
the  disposal  of  the  courageous  men  who  for  a  number  of 
years  exerted  themselves  in  rivalry  to  recover  traces  of  her 
husband.  The  English  Admiralty,  not  wishing  to  be  behind- 
hand, at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  polart  regions  an  expedition 
which  was  directed  to  follow  up  closely  the  route  of  Sir  John. 
This  expedition  was  commanded  by  Rae  and  Richardson. 
Three  other  vessels  were  also  sent  out  under  command  of 
Captain  Ross.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  during  two 
years  of  minute  exploration,  were  able  to  collect  the  least 
trace  of  the  lust  navigator. 

There  was  redoubled  teal  manifested  now  on  all  sides. 
The  Admiralty  prepared  new  expeditions  and  promised 
enormous  sums  £220,000).  This  country,  encouraged  by 
President  Polk,  likewise  organized  explorations.  On  her 
own  account  Lady  Franklin  sent  vessels  to  search  the  coasts 
of  Lancaster  Strait.  Subscriptions,  among  others  that  of 
Prince  Albert,  aided  her  In  this  desperate  enterprise.  A 
business  man  of  New  York,  Mr.  Grinncll,  fitted  out  two  ves- 
sels at  his  own  expense,  and  old  Sir  John  Ross  offered,  in 
1850,  to  go  himself  in  search  of  his  companion-in-arms.  No 
one  of  these  expeditions  achieved  its  especial  aim,  but  they 
had  immense  results  in  increasing  our  knowledge  of  thusc 
regions.  Finally,  in  the  month  of  July,  1854,  Dr.  Rae  pub- 
lished a  circumstantial  report,  the  details  of  which  were 
derived  from  the  Esquimaux  themselves,  and  according  to 
which  Sir  John  had  perished  of  hunger,  with  thirty  of  his 
men,  all  that  remained  of  two  crews,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  from  Parry's  Bay.  Several  objects  which  belonged  to 
him  had  been  sold  to  the  natives.  But  as  many  things  re- 
mained obscure  in  this  report  the  public  clung  with  gencTocs 
tenacity  to  the  hope  of  a  favorable  solution,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  in  accord  with  the  Admiralty,  sent  oat  two 
new  expeditions.    Efforts  were  renewed  in  1856,  and  1858, 
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THE  HISTORIC  BUILDINGS  OF  AMERICA: 


X.  The  Hermitage. 


The  mansion  in  which  Andrew  Jackson  lived 
and  died  is  an  edifice  built  of  brick,  two  stories 
in  height,  with  a  spacious  piazza  and  a  gallery 
above,  extending  along  its  entire  front.  It  is 
upon  a  rich,  cultivated  plain,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  city  of  Nashville,  in  Tennessee.  The  man- 
sion was  built  by  General  Jackson,  in  1819 — a  no- 
table dwelling  for  the  time  and  place — for  the 
gratification  of  his  wife,  whom  he  loved  with  the 
fervor  of  an  idolator. 

Memory  vividly  presents  a  picture  of  my  visit 
to  the  Hermitage  in  the  early  spring  of  1861,  a 
week  before  Edmund  Ruffin  of  Virginia  fired  the 
first  big  cannon-ball  against  Fort  Sumter,  in 
Charleston  Harbor.  I  was  accompanied  by  a 
young  kinswoman,  and  was  on  my  way  to  New 
Orleans  to  visit  the  plain  of  Chalmette,  where 
General  Jackson  won  a  battle  and  immortal  fame 
in  the  winter  of  1815.  We  had  spent  a  Sabbath 
in  Nashville — a  bright  April  day — and  on  Monday 
morning  we  rode  to  the  Hermitage  in  a  light  car- 
riage. Our  journey  was  through  a  fertile  country, 
where  large  fields,  flat  or  gently  rolling,  had 
already  been  furrowed,  and  were  receiving  the 
seeds  of  corn  and  cotton.  Seven  miles  from  Nash- 
ville we  crossed  Stone's  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Cumberland,  over  an  old  covered  bridge,  and 
soon  came  near  the  block-house,  built  of  logs,  in 
which  Jackson  and  his  young  friend  John  Coffee 
kept  a  general  store  for  traffic,  many  years  before 
the  events  of  the  war  of  181 2  made  them  military 
heroes.  That  old  block-house  had  been  the  home 
of  Jackson  fifteen  years  before  he  built  the  brick 
mansion  at  the  Hermitage. 

The  Hermitage  farm  of  a  thousand  acres,  nearly 
one-half  of  which  were  under  cultivation  when  I 
visited  it,  and  the  remainder  covered  with  a  mag- 
nificent forest,  was  purchased  by  Jackson  in  1794. 
At  first  there  were  only  six  hundred  acres,  for 
which  he  paid  eight  hundred  dollars.  It  was  in 
the  woods,  far  from  cities  and  villages,  upon  an 
Indian  trail  from  the  Bluffs  at  Nashville  to  the 
mountain  regions  eastward,  and  he  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  Hermitage.  There  a  block-house 
was  built,  as  a  protection  against  hostile  savages. 
It  was  made  of  logs,  one  room  below  and  two 
above,  with  a  spacious  fireplace  in  the  lower  apart- 
ment.   There  he  and  Coffee  traded ;  and  to  that 


block-house  he  took  his  wife — his  beloved  Ra- 
chel— the  divorced  spouse  of  Captain  Robards,  an 
"  incompatible"  husband.  Jackson  erected  a 
small  building  of  logs  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
block-house,  and  connected  them  by  a  covered 
way.  That  was  their  home  until  the  present  man- 
sion was  built.  There  they  dispensed  a  generous 
hospitality  towards  friends  and  strangers.  A  lady 
at  Nashville  told  Mr.  Parton,  Jackson's  latest  bi- 
ographer, that  she  had  often  been  at  the  old  Her- 
mitage dwelling  when  there  was  in  each  of  the 
four  available  rooms  not  a  guest  merely,  but  a 
family;  while  the  young  men  and  solitary  travelers 
who  chanced  to  drop  in  disposed  of  themselves 
under  anv  half-shelter  about  the  house,  outside. 
There  was  no  distinction  of  persons  known  to  that 
hospitable  couple.  "The  poor  belated  peddler 
was  as  welcome  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  made  so  much  at  his  ease  that  he  felt 
as  though  he  had  got  home." 

In  that  plain  dwelling  (a  part  of  which  was  a 
slave's  cabin  near  the  Hermitage  mansion,  in 
1861)  Jackson  entertained  ex- Vice-President  Aaron 
Burr,  in  the  month  of  May,  1805,  when  that  adroit 
politician  was  trying  to  perfect  his  still  unknown 
scheme  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  beyond. 
Burr  had  killed  Hamilton  in  a  duel  the  year  before, 
and  was  now  an  ostracized  fugitive  in  the  East ; 
but  in  the  West  he  was  received  with  ovations. 
At  Nashville  flags  waved  and  cannon  thundered  in 
token  of  welcome,  and  he  was  entertained  at  a 
public  dinner,  whereat  Jackson  appeared.  At 
the  close  of  the  day  Burr  was  taken  to  the  Her- 
mitage by  the  hospitable  owner,  on  the  back  of  a 
milk-white  mare,  where  he  stayed  five  days.  Then, 
at  the  beginning  of  June,  he  voyaged  down  the 
Cumberland  to  its  mouth  in  an  open  boat  fur- 
nished and  supplied  by  Jackson.  He  went  down 
the  Ohio  to  Fort  Mossac,  where  he  joined  General 
James  Wilkinson,  the  commander  of  the  Western 
Divison  of  the  United  States  Army. 

What  revelation  of  his  plans  Burr  made  to  Jack- 
son at  the  Hermitage  will  never  be  known ;  and 
what  was  the  real  object  of  his  journey  to  the 
Southwest  at  that  time  will  probably  never  be 
revealed.  That  he  was  associated  with  Wilkinson 
in  a  scheme  of  conquest,  secession,  or  disunion,  is 
quite  certain.    It  is  believed  that  his  capital  de- 
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sign  was  to  raise  a  military  force  in  the  West,  ami 
while  the  generous  and  enthusiastic  Miranda  was 
bearing  the  standard  of  revolt  and  liberation  in 
South  America,  to  invade  and  conquer  Mexico ; 
establish  a  strong  and  liberal  government  there 
with  himself  at  its  head,  and,  possibly,  to  annex 
to  it  lately-purchased  Louisiana,  and  the  Territo- 
tories  and  States  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  Burr  well  knew  that  the  people  of 
the  West  were  ready  to  join  in  any  expedition  that 
should  promise  them  a  free  and  unobstructed  pas- 
sage to  the  sea  by  way  of  the  Mississippi,  the  door 
of  which,  at  New  Orleans,  was  in  the  keeping  of 
the  arrogant  Spaniards. 

Burr  voyaged  to  New  Orleans  in  an  "  elegant 
barge,  sails,  colors,  and  ten  oars,"  and  in  August 
he  was  back  to  the  Hermitage,  where  he  spent 
eight  days.  "  For  a  week,"  he  wrote  in  his  Jour- 
nal, "I  have  been  lounging  at  the  house  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  once  a  lawyer,  after  a  judge,  now  a 
planter ;  a  man  of  intelligence,  and  one  of  those 
prompt,  frank,  ardent  souls  whom  I  love  to  meet." 
The  wily  and  unscrupulous  politician  seems  to 
have  inspired  the  patriotic  heart  of  Jackson  with 
burning  real  in  favor  of  his  scheme.  Burr  had 
hidden  his  personal  ambition  behind  a  well-devised 
mask  of  patriotism  and  benevolence.  He  pre- 
tended that  his  grand  desire  was  to  open  up  a  free 
course  for  the  commerce  of  the  West  to  the  seas, 
and  to  liberate  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  from  the 
galling  yoke  of  Spanish  misrule.  War  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  appeared  to  be  in- 
evitable at  that  time,  and  if  it  should  occur,  the 
conquest  of  Mexico  would  be  a  legitimate  trans- 
action. Burr  also  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to 
extend  the  area  of  republican  institutions  to  the 
southern  verge  of  the  Continent  of  North  America, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Miranda,  confer  the  boon 
upon  the  equally  oppressed  South  Americans. 
Burr's  words  so  warmed  the  soul  of  Jackson  with 
fever  heat  that,  it  is  said,  he  pledged  to  the  con- 
spirator his  influence,  and  his  sword  as  commander 
of  a  division  of  militia,  before  the  seducer  left  the 
Hermitage.  Burr  then  journeyed  on  to  Lexington, 
in  Kentucky,  and  thence  to  Washington  City. 

In  the  autumn  of  1806  Burr  was  again  at  the 
Hermitage,  when  Jackson  renewed  his  promises  of 
cooperation.  But  the  gorgeous  vision  which  Burr 
had  presented  vanished  as  suddenly  as  frost- 
work in  the  sunbeams.  Whispers  went  abroad 
that  Burr  was  engaged  in  a  scheme  of  disunion. 


He  was  accused  of  trying  to  form  a  separate  Re- 
public of  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains,  with  himself  as  President. 
Wilkinson,  meanwhile,  seems  to  have  sold  himself 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  partially  deserted  his  com- 
peer. Other  associates  were  frightened.  Jackson 
suspected  that  he  had  been  duped  by  an  intriguing 
politician,  and  he  laid  the  whole  matter  before 
Governor  Claiborne,  at  New  Orleans,  with  words 
of  warning.  From  the  Hermitage  he  wrote  to 
Burr,  telling  him  of  the  current  rumors ;  and  he 
frankly  assured  him  that  if  his  plans  were  hostile 
to  the  Union  he  wished  no  further  correspondence 
with  him.  Receiving  no  reply,  he  concluded  they 
were,  and  he  was  active  in  procuring  Burr's  arrest, 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  on  a  charge  of  treason  set 
forth  in  a  proclamation  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  That  proclamation  produced  the 
most  intense  excitement,  and  Burr  was  burned  in 
effigy  in  the  public  square  at  Nashville,  where  he 
had  been  received  with  great  parade  only  eighteen 
months  before.  He  was  taken  to  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  was  tried  for  treason,  and  ac- 
quitted; but  his  magnificent  treasonable  scheme 
was  never  revived.  Although  he  knew  that  Jack- 
son was  active  in  procuring  his  arrest,  Burr's  con- 
fidence in  the  purity,  honesty,  and  patriotism  of 
the  dweller  at  the  Hermitage  was  not  shaken.  He 
always  loved  and  admired  Jackson.  When  the 
war  against  England  was  declared,  in  181 2,  he 
recommended  his  appointment  as  general-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  Republic,  for  he  regarded  him 
as  the  greatest  military  man  in  America ;  and  so 
early  as  1815  Burr  proposed  the  nomination  of 
Jackson  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States. 

When  I  visited  the  Hermitage,  in  1861,  we  were 
kindly  received  by  Mrs.  Jackson,  wife  of  the  Gen- 
eral's adopted  son,  and  his  heir.  She  was  still  the 
handsome  little  woman  who  had  presided  over  the 
General's  household  at  Washington  City,  while  he 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  year 
1809,  when  her  husband  was  the  twin  infant  of 
Mrs.  Donelson,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  he  was 
adopted  as  their  child  by  the  General  and  his  wife, 
who  were  childless.  In  due  time  the  foster-son 
married  the  maiden  who,  as  a  matron,  yet  resides, 
I  believe,  at  the  Hermitage.  They  were  inmates 
of  the  General's  family  when  he  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  1828.  At  that  time 
the  General's  wife  was  in  feeble  health,  but  she 
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prepared  to  accompany  her  husband  to  Washing- 
ton City.  In  token  of  their  respect,  the  citizens 
of  Nashville  invited  the  President-elect  to  a  public 
banquet  in  his  honor  on  the  23d  of  December, 
the  anniversary  of  his  night  battle  below  New  Or- 
leans in  1 81 4,  and  certain  ladies  in  Nashville 
were  silently  preparing  a  handsome  wardrobe  for 
Mrs.  Jackso.i's  use  when  she  should  be  mistress  of 
the  republican  palace  at  the  seat  of  government. 
Alasl  there  was  weeping  and  wailing  in  the  Her- 
mitage on  that  day.  Mrs.  Jackson  had  been  taken 
suddenly  ill — evidently  a  disease  of  the  heart — a 
few  days  before,  and  lay  in  intense  agony  during 
sixty  hours.  Her  husband  never  left  her  bedside 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time  whilst  the  dread- 
ful pain  lasted.  At  length  relief  came,  and  on 
the  evening  of  the  22A  the  sufferer  urged  her  hus- 
liand  to  lay  down  and  rest,  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  next  day.  He  was  alxitit  to 
do  so,  when  she  was  seized  with  another  paroxysm 
and  died  almost  instantly.  The  General  could 
not  believe  she  was  dead.  All  night  long  he  sat 
by  the  side  of  her  body,  with  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands,  and  occasionally  feeling  for  motion  of 
the  pulse  or  heart.  He  sat  in  the  room  all  the 
next  day,  inconsolable ;  and  for  weeks  his  grief 
was  frequently  manifested  by  his  tears  and  sobs. 
He  wore  her  miniature  in  his  bosom,  susj)ended 
by  a  ribbon  around  his  neck,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  seventejn  years  afterward.  So  it  was  that 
his  daughter-in-law  became  mistress  of  the  White 
House  during  Jackson's  presidency  o.  eight  years. 

We  found  the  building  at  the  Hermitage  plain 
but  substantial,  neither  large  nor  elegant.  The 
piazza  was  supported  by  fluted  wooden  columns, 
with  Corinthian  capitals  painted  white.  We  had 
approached  the  mansion  by  a  narrow,  level  road, 
after  leaving  the  highway;  and  after  passing 
through  a  gate,  traversed  an  avenue  lined  by 
cedars,  that  led  to  the  grove  surrounding  the 
house  and  shading  a  handsome  lawn.  We  did  not 
see  the  mansion  until  we  were  close  to  it.  It  is 
entered  by  stone  steps  to  the  floor  of  the  lower 
piazza,  which  is  also  of  stone.  The  ceilings  of 
the  rooms  are  rather  lofty.  In  the  parlors  were 
hung  portraits  of  the  General  and  his  wife,  and  of 
General  Coffee  and  two  or  three  others.  In  the 
hall  were  busts  of  General  Cass,  I,evi  Woodbury, 
and  Edward  Livingston.  Mrs.  Jackson  was  painted 
in  a  white  satin  gown,  low  neck  and  short  sleeves 
— a  fat  woman,  about  forty  years  of  age,  wearing 
tojaz  jewelry. 


The  mistress  of  the  Hermitage  gave  us,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  some  pleasant  glimpses  of 
their  domestic  life  at  the  White  House,  and  the 
childlike  simplicity  of  the  President  in  the  undress 
of  the  domestic  circle.  She  spoke,  in  this  connec- 
tion, of  an  amusing  scene  which  she  remembered. 
The  President  had  a  private  dinner  party  (from 
which  the  ladies  were  not  excluded  unless  the 
cloth  was  removed),  composed  of  Mr.  Van  Buren 
and  Mr.  Webster.  Jackson  was  very  fond  of 
simple  music,  and  the  airs  and  the  words  of  "  Auld 
Lang  Syne"  and  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  writ 
his  favorites.  On  this  occasion,  while  indulging 
in  after-dinner  wine  and  pleasant  conversation, 
the  President,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  fun,  asked 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  sing  a  song.  The  latter  agreed 
to  do  so,  if  Jackson  would  start  one  with  Webster 
as  his  assistant.  Jackson  immediately  struck  up, 
"  Shall  .tulil  acquaintance  be  forgot, 
An'  never  brought  to  min'," 

When  Van  Buren  and  Webster  joined  the  leader. 
Neither  of  the  trio  had  any  musical  genius,  taste, 
or  training.  "The  discord  was  dreadful,"  said 
Mrs.  Jackson,  "but  the  fun  was  exquisite." 

The  evenings  at  the  White  House,  Mrs,  Jack- 
son said,  presented  pleasing  domestic  pictures. 
When  Edward  Livingston  was  Secretary  of  State 
there  might  be  seen,  in  a  large  parlor  lighted  by  a 
chandelier,  Mrs.  Livingston,  Mrs.  Donelson  (wife 
of  another  nephew  of  Mrs.  Jackson  the  elder), 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  the  younger,  engaged  in  sew- 
ing ;  and  five  or  six  children  from  three  to  eight 
years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  two  ladies  last 
named.  These  were  romping  and  making  a  great 
noise,  even  when,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the 
President,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  at  a  distant  part 
of  the  room  smoking  his  pipe,  was  listening  to 
the  reading  of  a  state  paper  by  one  of  his  cabinet. 
He  was  never  annoyed  by  the  noise  and  pranks  of 
children.  It  is  said  that  this  stern,  irascible  man 
in  public  life,  was  never  known  to  speak  a  harsh 
word  to  his  wife  or  to  a  little  child.  In  domestic 
life  he  was  the  most  gentle  of  men.  Hannah,  one 
of  his  old  house  servants,  whom  we  saw  at  the 
Hermitage,  spoke  affectionately  of  her  "  ole  massa 
and  missus,"  as  more  like  father  and  mother  to 
their  servants  than  like  master  and  mistress. 

There  were  two  of  the  older  house  servants  of 
the  General  at  the  Hermitage  when  we  were  there 
— Aaron,  then  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
Hannah,  who  was  about  seventy.  The  latter  was 
Mrs.  Jackson's  favorite.    On  the  morning  when 
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her  mistress  was  attacked  with  her  severe  pain,  she 
had  asked  Mrs.  Jackson  to  come  into  the  kitchen 
to  give  her  opinion  about  some  food.  Soon  after 
the  latter  returned  to  her  sitting-room  she  sud- 
denly screamed,  placed  her  hand  over  her  heart, 
and  sinking  into  a  chair  fell  forward  into  Han- 
nah's arms.  On  the  night  of  her  death  she  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  supported  by  Hannah's  brawny 
arms,  when  she  suddenly  uttered  a  long  cry,  and, 
her  head  falling  on  the  faithful  servant's  shoulder, 
she  never  spoke  again. 

Hannah  went  with  us  to  the  garden,  where  the 
remains  of  her  good  master  and  mistress  rested 
under  a  temple-shaped  tomb.  It  was  in  a  corner 
of  the  garden,  and  was  shaded  by  two  willows 
which  Jackson  had  planted  with  his  own  hands. 
The  tomb  is  circular  and  open.  It  is  composed  of 
a  dome  surmounted  by  a  globular  urn,  with  cor- 
nice, frieze,  and  architrave,  resting  upon  eiyht 


fluted  columns  with  Doric  capitals  standing  on 
four  steps.  It  covers  a  white  marble  monument, 
composed  of  a  tall  paneled  pedestal  bearing  a 
short  obelisk.  For  this  monument  Jackson,  while 
he  was  President — perhaps  while  he  was  issuing 
proclamations  against  French  dishonesty  or  Nulli- 
fication folly,  or  making  vigorous  war  upon  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  refusing  to  yield  a  jot  to 
"merchant  princes,"  or  a  tittle  to  threatening  po- 
liticians ;  while  he  seemed  to  be  a  roaring  lion — a 
very  ursus  major  in  official  state — he  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  epitaph: 

"  Here  lies  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Rachel  Jackson, 
wife  of  President  Jackson,  who  died  on  the  22c!  of 
December,  1828,  aged  sixty-one  years.  Her  face 
was  fair,  her  person  pleasing,  her  temper  amiable 
and  her  heart  kind.  She  delighted  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  her  fellow-creatures,  and  cultivated 
that  divine  pleasure  by  the  most  liberal  and  lilt- 
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pretending  methods.  To  the  j>oor  she  was  a 
benefactress  ;  to  the  rich  she  was  an  example  ;  to 
the  wretched  a  comforter;  to  the  prosperous  an 
ornament.  Her  piety  went  hand  in  hand  with  her 
benevolence,  and  she  thanked  her  Creator  for 
Ixring  permitted  to  do  good.  A  being  so  gentle, 
and  yet  so  virtuous,  slander  might  wound,  but 
could  not  dishonor.  Even  death,  when  it  tore 
her  from  the  arms  of  her  husband,  could  but  trans- 
plant her  to  the  bosom  of  her  God." 

Jackson's  allusion  to  "slander  "  in  the  epitaph 
referred  to  the  outragous  conduct  of  his  political 
opponents  during  the  canvass  when  he  was  elected 
President.  Not  contend  with  abusing  him  without 
stint,  they  stooped  from  the  sphere  of  honor  and 
decency,  and  attacked  with  falsehoods  the  moral 
character  of  his  wife,  one  of  the  purest  women  on 
the  earth. 

We  saw  at  the  Hermitage  the  ponderous  old 
family  coach  which  Jackson  presented  to  his  be- 
loved Rachel  soon  after  he  built  the  mansion.  It 
was  almost  as  unwieldly  as  the  old  eliptical  mail 
coaches.  He  took  it  with  him  to  Washington,  all 
the  way  over  the  mountains,  from  Tennessee  ;  and 
he  would  never  ride  in  any  other  because  it  had 
belonged  to  his  wife.  Twice  his  coachman  al- 
lowed the  horses  to  run  away  and  injure  the  coach. 
M  Charles,"  his  private  Secretary  (the  late  Mr. 
Trist)  heard  the  President  say  to  his  coachman, 
on  the  last  runaway  occasion,  "  Charles,  you  know 
why  I  value  that  carriage.  This  is  the  second  time 
it  has  happened,  and  if  it  ever  occurs  again  I  will 
send  you  back  to  Tennessee."  In  that  coach,  in 
1824.  the  General  and  his  wife  had  journeyed  from 
Nashville  to  Washington  City,  with  four  horses, 
taking  a  month  to  do  it. 

The  Hermitage  was  a  place  of  much  excitement 
during  the  autumn  of  1824,  when  Jackson  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 
There  were  three  other  candidates  in  the  field — 
John  Quincy  Adams,  William  H.  Crawford,  and 
Henry  Clay,  all  professing  Democratic  tendencies. 
For  several  weeks  during  the  canvass  the  Hermi- 
tage was  thronged  with  visitors,  chiefly  politicians. 
The  flood  ceased  only  with  the  election  which  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Adams.  Then  Jack- 
son retired  to  private  life,  and  the  Hermitage  re- 
mained a  quiet  farm  house  until  the  canvass  of 
1828. 

Soon  after  the  former  canvass  the  Hermitage 
was  the  theatre  of  a  different  and  interesting 
drama.    I^ifayette,  by  invitation  of  our  govern- 


ment, came  to  America  at  the  close  of  the  summer 
of  1824,  as  the  nation's  guest,  and  was  the  recipi- 
ent of  the  nation's  gratitude  and  bounty.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  great  services  in  behalf  of  our 
country  during  the  old  War  for  Independence, 
Congress  voted  him  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  and  a  township  of  land  in  the  West.  Jack- 
son, who  had  met  Lafayette  at  near  the  close  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  saw  him  in  Washington  in 
the  winter  of  1824,  and  invited  him  to  visit  the 
Hermitage,  which  he  did  in  the  spring  of  1825. 
The  marquis  came  up  the  Cumberland  River  in 
one  of  the  first  steamboats  that  ever  plied  on  that 
stream.  He  was  received  at  Nashville  by  Jackson 
and  a  great  crowd  of  citizens,  and  was  conveyed 
to  the  Hermitage  in  Mr.  Jackson's  family  coach, 
accompanied  by  M.  Le  Vasscur,  his  secretary. 
There  they  met  a  goodly  company  of  the  neigh- 
bors. In  his  account  of  the  circumstance,  Le  Vas- 
seur  says : 

"  The  first  thing  that  struck  me,  on  arriving  at 
the  General's,  was  the  simplicity  of  his  house. 
Still  somewhat  influenced  by  my  European  habits, 
I  asked  myself  if  this  could  really  be  the  dwelling 
of  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United  States;  of 
him  whom  the  country  proclaimed  one  of  her  most 
illustrious  defenders ;  of  him,  finally,  who,  by  will 
of  the  people,  was  on  the  point  of  becoming  her 
Chief  Magistrate?" 

After  mentioning  the  fact  that  Jackson  showed 
them  his  garden  and  his  farm,  both  under  excel- 
lent cultivation,  Le  Vasseur  continues: 

"On  returning  to  the  house,  some  friends  of 
General  Jackson,  who  probably  had  not  seen  him 
for  some  time,  begged  him  to  show  the  arms  pre- 
sented to  him  in  honor  of  his  achievements  during 
the  last  war;  he  acceded  to  their  request  with 
great  politeness,  and  placed  on  the  table  a  sword, 
a  sabre,  and  a  pair  of  pistols.  The  sword  was 
presented  to  him  by  Congress ;  the  sabre,  I  believe, 
by  the  army  which  fought  under  him  at  New  Or- 
leans. These  two  weapons,  of  American  manu- 
facture, were  remarkable  for  their  finish,  and  still 
more  so  for  the  honorable  inscriptions  with  which 
they  were  covered.  But  it  was  to  the  pistols  that 
General  Jackson  wished  more  particularly  to  draw 
our  attention  ;  he  handed  them  to  General  La- 
fayette and  asked  him  if  he  recognized  them.  The 
latter,  after  examining  them  attentively  a  few  min- 
utes, replied,  that  he  fully  recollected  them  to  be 
a  pair  that  he  hail  presented,  in  1778,  to  his  pa- 
ternal friend,  Washington,  and  that  he  cxperi 
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enced  a  real  satisfaction  in  finding  them  in  the 
hands  of  one  so  worthy  of  possessing  them.  At 
these  words,  the  face  of  'Old  Hickory'  was  cov 
ered  with  a  modest  blush,  and  his  eye  sjwrkled  as 
in  a  day  of  victory. 

"  '  Yes,  I  believe  myself  worthy  of  them,'  ex- 
claimed he,  in  pressing  the  pistols  and  Lafayette's 
hand  to  his  breast ;  « if  not  from  what  I  have  done, 
at  least  for  what  I  wished  to  do  for  my  country.' 

"  All  the  bystanders  applauded  this  noble  confi- 
dence of  the  patriot  hero,  and  were  convinced 
that  the  weapons  of  Washington  could  not  be  in 
better  hands  thin  those  of  Jackson." 

In  his  Will,  made  in  1843,  the  subsequent  dispo- 
sition of  these  pistols  is  indicated  by  the  following 
clause : 

'*  The  pistols  of  General  I^afayette,  which  were 
presented  by  him  to  General  George  Washington, 
and  by  Colonel  William  Robertson  presented  to 
me,  I  bequeath  to  George  Washington  Lafayette, 
as  a  memento  of  the  illustrious  personages  through 
whose  hands  they  have  passed— his  father,  and 
the  Father  of  his  Country." 

We  saw,  near  the  Hermitage,  a  small  brick 
edifice  in  a  shaded  lane.  It  was  a  Presbyterian 
church  which  General  Jackson  built  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  wife.  He  was  a  regular  church-goer 
and  a  reverent  listener  to  sermons,  but  it  was  not 
until  late  in  life  that  he  connected  himself  in  mem- 
bership with  any  Christian  denomination.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  all  through  his-stormy 
administration  of  eight  years,  his  thoughts  were 
often  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  religious 
matters.  He  had  promised  his  wife  that  he  would 
unite  with  the  church.  The  fulfillment  wa<  long 
delayed,  and  it  pressed  upon  his  conscience.  In 
1838  he  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend:  "  I  would 
long  since  have  made  this  solemn  public  dedica- 
tion to  Almighty  God,  but  knowing  the  wretched- 
ness of  this  world  and  how  prone  many  are  to 
evil,  that  the  scoffer  of  religion  would  have  cried 
out,  '  hypocrisy !  he  has  joined  the  church  for 
political  effect,'  I  thought  it  best  to  postpone  this 
public  act  until  my  retirement  to  the  shades  of 
private  life,  where  no  false  imputation  could  be 
made  that  might  be  injurious  to  religion." 

Time  passed  on.  The  General  retired  to  private 
life,  and  his  thoughts  turned  more  and  more  upon 
God  and  his  own  destiny.  A  protracted  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Hermitage  church,  and  he  was  a 
constant  and  attentive  listener  and  observer.  The 
last  discourse  of  the  pastor  was  on  the  "  Interposi- 


tion of  Providence  in  the  affairs  of  men."  The 
words  took  captive  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
nature  of  Jackscn,  and  he  was  convinced  that  he- 
was  standing  in  the  attitude  of  a  rebel  toward  his 
Creator.  He  went  home  greatly  distressed.  His 
beloved  daughter,  then  a  fair  young  matron — the 
one  who  received  us  so  kindly  at  the  Hermitage — 
had  lately  joined  the  church.  He  spent  much  of 
the  night  in  earnest  meditation,  in  reading  the 
Bible,  and  in  prayers  with  that  daughter,  and 
towards  morning,  when  he  was  entirely  alone,  an 
uncommon  peace  suffused  his  whole  being,  and  he 
desired  to  be  immediately  admitted  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Christian  church.  After  due  preparation, 
the  aged  penitent  was  received  into  full  commu- 
nion. The  event  has  not  been  forgotten  in  the 
neighborhood.  Old  people  delight  to  tell  the  story ; 
how  the  church  was  crowded  to  excess ;  how  the 
windows  were  darkened  by  the  General's  colored 
servants,  who  were  eager  to  see  "  old  massa  be  a 
Christian;"  how  Jackson,  bearing  heavily  upon 
his  staff,  stood  up  in  his  place  and  made  a  public 
declaration  of  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,  and  how  the  people  sobbed,  and  the  words 
"  Bless  God  for  this  I"  were  audibly  spoken.  It 
was  a  joyous  hour  for  his  daughter,  who  stood  by 
his  side.  And  so  it  was  that  the  white-haired  hero, 
then  seventy-three  years  of  age,  became  a  member 
of  the  visible  Church  of  Christ.  The  remaining 
four  or  five  years  of  his  life  were  much  spent  in 
reading  the  Bible,  Scott's  Commentaries,  and 
hymns. 

President  Jackson  died  in  the  beautiful  month 
of  June,  1845,  in  the  house  wherein  he  had  lived 
long  and  lovingly  with  his  sainted  wife.  He 
looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  hour  of  their  re- 
union in  Heaven.  He  suffered  much  in  his  last 
illness.  About  a  fortnight  before  his  death  he 
took  the  communion  in  the  Hermitage,  for  he  was 
not  able  to  go  to  the  little  chapel.  On  that  occa- 
sion he  said:  "Death  has  no  terrors  for  me. 
When  I  have  suffered  sufficiently  the  Lord  will 
take  me  to  himself;  but  what  are  my  sufferings 
compared  with  those  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  who 
died  on  the  accursed  tree?    Mine  are  nothing." 

The  venerable  ex-President  was  buried  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hermitage,  by  the  side  of  his  beloved 
Rachel.  Upon  a  tablet  there  is  this  simple  in- 
scription : 

"General 
Anurkw  Jackson, 
Burn  on  the  15th  of  March,  1767. 
Died  on  the  8th  of  June,  1845." 
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The  famous  Indian  chief  Weathersford  was  born 
in  the  Creek  Nation.  His  father  was  an  itinerant 
peddler,  and  his  mother  a  full-blooded  Seminole. 
Weathersford  possessed  genius,  eloquence  and 
courage.  The  first  of  these  qualities  enabled  him 
to  conceive  great  designs,  the  last  to  execute 
them ;  while  his  eloquence,  bold,  impressive  and 
figurative,  gave  him  great  influence.  Silent  and 
reserved,  unless  when  excited  by  some  great  occa- 
sion, he  delivered  his  opinions  but  seldom  in 
council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to 
with  delight  and  approbation.  In  person  he  was 
tall,  straight  and  well  proportioned  ;  his  eye  black, 
lively  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage 
and  enterprise. 

It  was  William  Weathersford,  the  Chief  partially 
described,  who  had  by  his  fiery  eloquence  induced 
the  Creek  Nation  to  make  war  upon  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  he  it  was  who  led  the  memorable  attack 
upon  Fort  Mims,  though  Dr.  Lossing,  in  his 
"Field  Book  of  the  War  of  1812,"  tells  us 
Weathersford,  "  like  Tecumtha,  was  noble  and 
humane,"  and  exonerates  him  from  responsibility 
for  the  terrible  massacre  that  followed  the  capture 
of  that  fort. 

The  Creek  success  and  cruelty  at  Mims  was 
speedily  followed  by  terrible  retribution,  and 
within  seven  months  they  were  completely  con- 
quered, and,  indeed,  almost  exterminated,  the 
great  battle  of  "  the  Horseshoe,"  March  27th, 
1814,  being  the  final  struggle.  In  this  battle 
General  Jackson  gave  the  death-blow  to  the  power 
of  the  formidable  Creek  Nation.  The  Indians, 
seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end,  came  forward 
in  great  numbers  and  made  their  submission. 
Weathersford,  however,  and  many  who  were 
known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out — perhaps 
from  fear.  General  Jackson  determined  to  test 
the  fidelity  of  the  chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and 
therefore  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without  delay, 
Weathersford  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be 
dealt  with  as  he  deserved.  When  they  had  made 
known  to  the  Sachem  what  was  required  of  them, 
his  noble  spirit  would  not  submit  to  such  degrada- 
tion, and  to  hold  them  harmless,  he  resolved  to 
surrender  himself.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to 
the  American  camp,  unknown  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  pre- 


sence, under  some  pretence,  he  gained  admission. 
General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised  when  the 
Chief  said,  "1  am  Weathersford,  the  Chief  who 
commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mims.  I  desire 
peace  for  my  people,  and  have  come  to  ask  it." 
Jackson  had  doubtless  determined  upon  his  execu- 
tion when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he  had 
directed;  but  his  unexpected  appearance  in  this 
manner  saved  him.  The  General  said  he  was 
astonished  that  he  should  venture  to  appear  in  his 
presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having 
been  at  Fort  Mims,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct 
there,  for  which  he  well  deserved  to  die.  "  I 
ordered,"  continued  the  General,  '*  that  you  should 
be  brought  to  me  bound ;  and  had  you  been 
brought  in  this  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  treat  you."  In  answer  to  this,  Weathers- 
ford made  the  following  famous  speech  : 

"  I  am  in  your  power— do  with  me  as  you 
please — .1  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done  the  whites 
all  the  harm  I  could.  I  have  fought  them,  and 
fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an  army,  I  would 
yet  fight — I  would  contend  to  the  last ;  but  I  have 
none.  My  people  are  all  gone.  I  can  only  weep 
over  the  misfortunes  of  my  nation." 

General  Jackson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness, 
and  told  him  that,  though  he  was  in  his  power, 
yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might 
yet  join  the  war  party  and  contend  against  the 
Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend  upon  no 
quarter  if  taken  afterward,  and  that  unconditional 
submission  was  his  and  his  people's  only  safety. 
Weathersford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified  as  it 
was  indignant — "You  can  safely  address  me  in 
such  terms  now.  There  was  a  time  when  I  could 
have  answered  you — there  was  a  time  when  I  had 
a  choice — I  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a 
hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors  to  battle, 
but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can 
no  longer  hear  my  voice.  Their  bones  are  at 
Talledega,  Tallushatchee,  Emuckfaw  and  Toho- 
peka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself  without 
thought.  While  there  was  a  single  chance  of 
success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace. 
But  my  people  are  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for 
my  nation,  not  for  myself.  I  look  back  with 
deep  sorrow,  and  wish  to  avert  still  greater 
calamities." 
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SAMUEL  GARDNER  DRAKE,  A.  M. 

By  William  B.  Trask. 


Samuel  Gardner  Drake,  the  distinguished 
antiquary  and  author,  was  born  in  Pittsfield,  New 
Hampshire,  October  1 1,  1798,  and  died  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  June  14, 1875,  intheseventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  The  earliest  progenitor  in  this 
country  bearing  his  name  was  Robert  Drake,  who 
came  from  Colchester,  in  Essex,  England,  about  the 
year  1638,  and  settled  in  Exeter,  New  Hampshire. 
The  second  son  of  Robert  was  Abraham,  who,  by 
wife  Jane,  had  Abraham.  Abraham,  the  second, 
married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Maurice  Hoblies.  Their 
son  Abraham,  who  married  Theodate,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Roby,  Esq.,  had  Simon,  who  settled  in 
Epping,  New  Hampshire,  about  1752.  By  his 
wife  Judith,  daughter  of  John  Perkins,  of  New 


Market,  Simon  had  Simeon,  born  in  Epping,  June 
I5>  1764;  died  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Jan- 
uary 31,  1834,  aged  sixty-nine.  The  latter  was 
the  father  of  Samuel  Gardner  Drake. 

On  the  maternal  side  he  was  descended  from 
Robert  Tucke,  through  Rev.  John  Tucke,  of  Gos- 
port,  New  Hampshire,  Isle  of  Shoals,  and  Rev. 
John,  of  Epsom.  A  daughter  of  the  last  was  Love 
Muchamore,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Drake. 

When  Samuel  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  his 
father  gave  up  his  farm  in  Pittsfield,  whither  he 
had  removed,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  an 
adjoining  town  called  Northwood,  where  he  opened 
a  rountry  store.  The  son,  being  of  a  somewhat 
delicate  physical  frame,  was  indulged  by  his  pa- 
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bfooer.  J'Sub,  he  set  himself  to  the 
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dollars.  The  first 
aiir.cn  at  v.  s  work  was  immediately  taken  up. 
Mr.  Drake,  wt:h  ccmmendable  industry,  collected 
*me  very  valuable  papers  and  rare  works.  He 
then  purposed  pubiishing  a  new  edition  of  "  King 
?llu;p-"T  Good  progress  was  made  in  the  under- 
akaig-  Bat  12  the  Court-street  fire  of  November 
to.  lisz.  a  trank  was  lost  containing  manuscript 
ictes  "  relating  particularly  to  the  biography  of 
:he  print : pal  persons  that  figured  in  the  Indian 
in  many  instances,  to  his  great 
aabie  to  restore.  He  published, 
lowever,  in  18*7,  a  second  edition  of  the  History, 
which  was  stereotyped.  But  the  sale  was  more 
less  remunerative  than  the  other, 
in  the  book  auction  business, 
which  continued  until  1S30.  July  10th  of  that 
he  opened  an  antiquarian  bookstore  at  63 
Boston,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the 
ant  m  the  country  devoted  specially  to  that  species 
;r"  "itsrarure.  In  1  S3 1  hi- removed  to  the  opposite 
side  of  die  same  street,  and  there,  at  56  Cornhill, 
remained  twenty-two  years,  until  the  stores  were 
taken  down  and  the  Sears  Block  erected  on  the 
site-  In  1832  he  published  his  "Indian  Biogra- 
phy," in  1:1110.  Afterwards  it  was  much  enlarged, 
and  called  "  The  Book  of  the  Indians."  In  con- 
sideration of  his  laborious  researches  into  the  Abo- 
riginal history  of  the  country,  the  Trustees  of 
Union  College,  New  York,  in  1843,  conferred  on 
Mr.  Drake  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
The  "  Old  Indian  Chronicle"  was  issued  in  1836; 
in  1839,  the  "Indian  Captivities."  The  former 
was  a  collection  of  tracts,  published  during  King 
Philip's  war,  in  1675,  with  a  preface,  notes  and 
chronology  of  events  in  Indian  history  ;  the  latter 
is  made  up  of  narratives,  many  of  them  quite  scarce 
in  their  original  form,  of  persons  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Indians.  In  1840  Mr.  Drake 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Mr.  Drake  was  one  of  the  five  originators  and 
founders  of  the  New  England  Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society,  organized  in  1S45,  his  coadjutors  being 
Messrs.  Ewer,  Thornton,  Shattuck  and  Montague. 
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Without  detracting  from  the  services  of  either  of 
these  gentlemen,  we  may  safely  say  that  Mr.  Drake 
did  his  full  share,  then  and  after,  towards  estab- 
lishing and  furthering  the  interests  of  the  institu- 
tion and  making  the  Society  a  success.  He  was 
the  first  Corresponding  Secretary,  which  office  he 
held  for  twelve  years,  and  in  1858  was  its  Presi- 
dent. He  issued,  December  22,  1846,  a  pros- 
pectus for  the  well  known  and  valuable  publication, 
still  continued,  the  "  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Register,"  which  was  first  published 
in  1847,  and  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Drake  for  the 
greater  part  of  fifteen  years.  From  1852  to  1856 
his  "  History  of  Boston,"  in  numbers,  was  carried 
through  the  press.  This  volume  brings  the  history 
down  to  1770.  It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  that 
the  work  so  well  done  by  him  could  not  have  been 
continued  to  a  recent  date.  In  November,  1858, 
Mr.  Drake  visited  England  for  the  purpose,  chiefly, 
of  collecting  from  the  British  Archives  copies  of 
original  documents  bearing  upon  the  early  history 
of  New  England  and  her  first  comers.  A  portion 
of  the  important  information  thus  obtained  is  con- 
tained in  the  work  published  in  i860,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Europe,  "  The  Result  of  some  Re- 
searches among  the  British  Archives."  In  1862 
appeared  an  edition  of  the  "  History  of  King 
Philip's  War,"  by  the  Mathers.  Six  other  his- 
torical works  of  great  interest  followed,  viz. : 
"Mather's  Early  History;"  "  Hubbard's  Indian 
Wars ;"  "  Witchcraft  Delusion  ;"  "  Old  England 
Chronicle,  enlarged;"  "Annals  of  Witchcraft;" 
"  History  of  the  Five  Years'  French  and  Indian 
Wars;*'  all  beautifully  printed  by  Joel  Munsell, 
of  Albany,  wjth  introductions,  notes  and  appen- 
dices. Besides  these,  from  time  to  time,  there 
were  various  reprinted  articles  furnished  by  him  to 
the  "Register,"  such  as  the  "Memoirs  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;"  "  Embassy  of  Sir  Alexander 
Turning  to  the  Country  of  the  Cherokees,"  etc., 
some  with  important  additions. 

He  was  twice  married.  Four  sons  by  the  first 
connection  survive,  two  of  whom,  Francis  S.  and 
Samuel  A.,  are  authors. 

Mr.  Drake  has  not,  we  think,  left  his  equal 
among  those  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted,  in 
the  knowledge  of  old  books,  especially  of  those 
relating  to  the  various  departments  of  American, 
and  we  may  add  English,  history.  In  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Indians,  he  was,  as  is  well  known, 
perfectly  "at  home."    His  knowledge  was  ob- 


tained, usually,  from  original  and  reliable  sources, 
not  often  from  the  compilations  of  compilers.  His 
style  of  writing  was  simple  and  condensed.  No 
superfluous  words  were  used  in  narrating  facts,  and 
many  of  his  sentences  have  the  conciseness  and 
precision  of  mathematics.  Ever  ready  was  he, 
with  tongue  or  pen,  to  answer  proper  inquiries. 
His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive  and  correct. 
He  was  genial  in  manners  and  conversation,  up- 
right and  honest  in  character,  a  good  companion 
and  friend.  Mr.  Drake  was  a  man  of  great  indus- 
try, a  pattern  of  order  and  neatness.  Few  in 
similar  circumstances  could  have  accomplished  as 
much.  He  will  long  be  missed  by  those  who 
were  the  recipients  of  his  kind  attentions. 

Mr.  Drake  has  been  for  the  past  half  century  a 
collector  of  books.  Tome  after  tome  drawn  from 
the  stores  of  city  and  country,  in  our  own  and 
our  fatherland,  have  contributed  to  fill  the  shelves 
of  this  worthy  bookseller  and  bibliopolist.  In 
1845  about  three  thousand  volumes,  some  of  them 
quite  rare,  which  he  had  been  about  twenty-one 
years  collecting,  relating  chiefly  to  the  antiquity, 
history  and  biography  of  America,  and  in  an 
especial  manner  to  the  Indians,  used  by  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  works  on  the  Aborigines  of 
America,  were  sold  to  George  Brinley,  Esq'.,  of 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  lately  deceased.  This,  we 
presume,  was  the  nucleus  of  Mr.  Brinley's  famous 
library.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Drake  had  got  to- 
gether between  four  and  five  hundred  volumes  of 
American  school  books,  which  were  offered  for  sale, 
for  a  moderate  sum,  to  Harvard  College,  but  were 
declined  for  the  want  of  funds.  These,  in  1843, 
were  bought,  at  a  larger  price,  by  an  agent  of  the 
British  Museum,  where  they  now  are.  In  1858  he 
sold  a  second  library  to  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.,  of 
London.  A  part  of  this  collection  was  disposed 
of  to  the  British  Museum,  and  a  part  was  cata- 
logued and  sold  in  London  as  from  the  library  of 
Mr.  Drake. 

The  private  library  which  he  left  consists  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  bound  volumes,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  pamphlets,  mainly  confined  to 
American  literature.  "Its  specialties  are  Local 
History,  Genealogy,  American  Antiquities  and 
History  of  the  Indians.  The  entire  collection  is 
catalogued  on  slips,  with  the  exception  of  that 
class  of  pamphlets  belonging  to  Localities,  which 
is  extensive."  From  time  to  time  he  published 
sale  catalogues  of  books,  and  in  1864  commenced 
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the  quarto  series,  which  were  issued,  usually,  semi- 
annually. The  seventeenth,  and  last,  for  June, 
1875,  was  printed  about  two  or  three  weeks  before 
his  decease.  The  aggregate  of  these  pamphlets 
makes  upwards  of  a  thousand  pages,  interspersed 
with  interesting  descriptions,  notes  and  appropri- 
ate quotations.  The  title-pages  have  the  Drake 
arms,  a  wivern  on  a  shield,  and  for  a  crest,  an 
Indian,  with  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  act  of  shooting. 

He  began  to  keep  a  diary  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  his  age,  and  continued  it  for  nearly  sixty  years. 
The  first  entry  in  it  is  as  follows:  "  1816,  January 
23.  Commence  a  diary,  being  now  seventeen 
years,  three  months  and  twelve  days  old."  The 
last  entry  is,  "1875,  Junc  8-  At  the  B^e  of  the 
Webster  books."  The  day  that  the  latter  entry 
was  made  he  attended  the  first  day's  sale  of  the 
library  of  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  at  Messrs.  Leon- 
ard &  Co.'s  auction  room,  in  Boston.  The  writer 
saw  him  that  afternoon  just  before  he  left  his  place 
of  business,  17  Bromfield  street,  for  his  home  in 
the  Highlands.  He  then  expressed  his  intention 
of  attending  the  remainder  of  the  four  days'  sale. 
He  was  in  good  spirits,  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
fatigued  or  in  ill  health,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  him  on  literary  and  historical 
subjects.  That  night  he  was  taken  with  pneumo- 
nia, and  in  less  than  six  days  breathed  his  last. 

Note. — We  copy  portions  of  a  private  letter 
from  Mr.  Trask  to  the  Editor,  trusting  to  our 
friend's  kindness  to  pardon  the  liberty. 

"  Had  I  known  that  more  space  could  have 
been  spared,  I  should,  doubtless,  have  prepared  a 
different  article.  For  more  than  forty  years  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  our  deceased  friend, 
and  his  loss  to  me,  specially,  as  to  others  also,  is 
very  great.  He  was  something  more,  yes,  a  great 
deal  more,  than  an  antiquarian.  He  was  well  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  various  topics  of  the  day. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  success  of  your 
periodical.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  his  de- 
parture we  were  conversing  about  the  Monthly. 
He  spoke  to  this  effect :  '  I  must  write  something 
for  it.  It  is  a  good  while  since  I  furnished  them 
with  anything.  I  must  doit.'  The  numbers,  as 
received,  were  laid  carefully  by,  so  he  could  put 
his  hand  on  them  at  any  moment. 

"Mr.  Drake  had  a  choice  library.  Many  of 
the  books  are  extremely  valuable  and  rare.  He 
well  understood  how  to  use  books  and  get  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  from  them.    He  seemed 


almost  intuitively  to  know  just  where  to  find  the 
exact  fact  he  was  in  pursuit  of,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  it,  at  once,  in  a  ready  appreciation  of  it. 
His  mind  was  the  best  mental  directory,  I  think, 
that  I  ever  knew.    How  often  have  I  availed  my- 
self of  it.    He  was  one  of  the  most  prompt  of 
correspondents.    It  was  his  rule,  I  believe,  to  sit 
down  after  receiving  his  letters  in  the  morning 
and  answer  them  at  once,  or  as  soon  as  he  could 
find  proper  leisure  to  do  it,  so  that  many  of  the 
missives  received  were  at  once  replied  to,  and 
return  mails  conveyed  desired  information  to  the 
respective  writers.    He  did  not  seem  to  hurry, 
yet  there  was  such  a  natural  activity,  such  a  method 
and  precision  in  his  business  matters  that  every- 
thing seemed  to  go  forward,  apparently,  to  its  due 
accomplishment  with  case  and  rapidity.    It  would 
have  grieved  him  to  have  it  otherwise.    I  do  not 
know  how  he  c  juld  have  borne  the  gradual  decay 
of  powers  that  seems  to  be  the  allotment  of  some 
men.    His  sudden  exit  cut  him  off  from  that  trial. 
He  always  had  time  to  converse  with  friends, 
though  his  patience  must  sometimes  have  been  put 
to  a  trial,  we  think,  by  the  queries  of  the  incon- 
siderate, and  of  those  who  occasionally  used  por- 
tions of  his  stock  of  time  in  furthering  their  own 
recreations.    The  odd  moments  of  life  seemed  to 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage  by  him,  consequently 
the  principal  of  the  hours  of  time  had  their  accrued 
interest  added  to  them.    But  I  must  stop,  or  I 
shall  trespass  on  your  time." 

The  readers  of  the  American  Historical  Record 
doubtless  recollect  Mr.  Drake's  exceedingly  valu- 
able series  of  papers  on  "Books  Published  by  Sub- 
scription," referring  to  those  so  published  in  the 
United  States  (or  in  the  Colonies  which  became 
the  United  States)  previous  to  the  year  1800. 
They  ran  through  the  volume  of  1872,  and  were 
certainly  full  of  rare  information,  showing  the 
author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject. 
He  contributed  other  papers  to  the  same  periodi- 
cal, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which,  perhaps, 
was  that  on  "  The  First  Englishman  in  North 
America,"  in  the  Record  for  August,  1874.  He 
was  a  true  Antiquarian  and  Historical  Scholar  and 
fully  appreciated  the  Record,  and  not  less  its  suc- 
cessor, Potter's  American  Monthly. 

The  portrait  which  accompanies  Mr.  Trask's 
biographical  sketch  has  been  engraved  for  us  by 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Rea,  from  a  portrait  sent  us  by  Mr 
John  Ward  Dean,  long  an  intimate  friend  of  toe 
deceased. — The  Editor. 
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ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

By  Isaac  Smucker. 


On  the  last  day  of  July,  1875,  the  telegraph 
announced  to  the  world  the  death  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  who  had,  for  nearly  a  full  terra  of  four 
years,  held  the  office  and  performed  the  functions 
of  President  of  ti-.e  United  States.  Th<  home  of 
the  distinguished  statesman  was  at  Greenville, 
East  Tennessee,  but  his  death  took  place  at  the 
residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Brown,  in  Carter 
County,  Tennessee,  some  forty  miles  distant  from 
his  own  residence,  with  whom  he  had  been  spend 
ing  a  few  days.  His  death  resulted  from  a  partial 
jiaralyzation  which  occurred  some  days  previous, 
but  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  not  terminate  fatally, 
until  a  few  hours  before  he 
expired. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
December  8,  1808,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  His  parents  were 
in  indigent  circumstances, 
and  his  father  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  was  only 
four  years  old,  which  left  him 
to  the  care  of  his  widowed 
mother,  who  was  living  in 
great  poverty.  She  was  un- 
able to  afford  him  any  school  facilities,  and,  by 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  was  compelled  to 
apprentice  her  boy  to  the  tailoring  business  when 
he  was  only  ten  years  old.  During  his  long  ap- 
prenticeship he  in  a  measure  realized  his  loss 
in  having  been  without  educational  opportun- 
ities, and  resolved  to  make  all  possible  amends 
by  using  his  leisure  hours  in  learning  to  read, 
at  least.  And  in  that  he  succeeded,  with  the 
help  chiefly  of  his  associate  workmen.  After  he 
closed  his  apprenticeship  he  labored  at  his  trade 
several  years  at  Laurens  Court-House,  South 
Carolina. 

In  1826  Andrew  Johnson  removed  with  his 
mother  to  Greenville,  East  Tennessee,  and  there 
opened  a  tailor  shop,  and  industriously  and  suc- 
cessfully prosecuted  his  business.    Not  long  there- 
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after  he  entered  into  the  married  relation,  and 
under  the  instruction  of  his  wife  he  learned  to 
write,  and  also  acquired  some  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic and  the  other  branches  usually  taught  to 
common  school  scholars.  He  was  ambitious  and 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  studies,  devoting  uni- 
formly a  portion  of  each  night  to  his  books  and 
slate.  He  also  rapidly  acquired  the  confidence 
and  good  will  of  the  community,  so  that  in  two 
years  after  locating  in  Greenville,  its  voters  placed 
him  in  the  office  of  alderman,  and  by  repeated 
elections  kept  him  there  until  1831,  when  he  at- 
tained to  the  higher  position 
of  mayor  of  the  village, 
which  office  he  also  held  for 
three  years.  In  1835  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Le- 
gislature for  two  years,  and 
was  re- elected  for  two  years 
more  in  1839,  after  having 
failed  in  1837.  In  1841  he- 
was  elected  a  State  Senator, 
and  in  1843  ne  entered  Con- 
gress, where  he  remained  un- 
til 1853,  having  been  success- 
ful in  five  consecutive  elec- 
tions. During  those  ten  years 
he  was  prominent  in  advocat- 
ing the  measures  of  the  De- 
imocratic  party.  The  "Homestead  Bill"  is  the 
I  only  great  measure  upon  which  he  separated  from 
J  his  party  friends,  he  favoring  and  they  oppos- 
ing it. 

In  1853  Andrew  Johnson  was  elected  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  and  re-elected  in  1855.  His  second 
gubernatorial  term  expired  in  1857,  when  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  ending  March  3,  1863.  I.i 
1 861,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  Southern  Senators 
all  resigned  their  seats  to  join  their  States  in  the 
war  against  the  General  Government,  but  Andrew 
Johnson  stood  firm  as  the  unflinching  friend  of  the 
Union.  He  not  only  stood  up  boldly  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  government,  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
but  made  many  patriotic  speeches  throughout  the 
Northern  and  Western  States,  which  greatly  en  • 
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deared  him  to  the  patriots  of  the  land.  His 
speeches  had  the  Union  ring.  They  were  able, 
patriotic,  eloquent;  and  at  that  time,  few,  if  any, 
American  statesmen  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
loyal  men  of  the  country  to  a  greater  extent  than 
did  Andrew  Johnson.  And  it  may  be  added  that 
the  rebels  hated  him  as  much  as  patriots  loved  him. 
He  could  not  with  safety  return  to  his  own  State 
and  to  his  home  during  the  first  years  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, unless  protected  by  the  army. 

In  1862,  our  army  having  reached  Nashville, 
Andrew  Johnson  was  appointed  by  President  Lin- 
coln Military  Governor  of  Tennessee,  in  which 
position  he  served  his  country  with  ability  and 
fidelity. 

When  the  Republican  party  met  in  National 
Convention  in  1864,  to  select  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States, 
Andrew  Johnson,  in  deference  to  the  Union  senti- 
ment of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  consideration 
of  his  conspicuous  loyalty  to  the  government  and 
his  eminently  patriotic  course,  was  nominated  for 
the  last-named  office,  and,  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  President,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority.  By  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
Mr.  Johnson  (whom  the  assassins  had  designed  as 
a  victim,  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward)  became  the  act- 
ing President,  and  served  as  such  almost  four 
years,  his  term  expiring  March  4,  1869.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Alaska  was  his  chief  measure.  His  ad- 
ministration was  not  popular,  or,  at  least,  it  ex- 
cited intense  opposition.  Articles  of  impeachment 
against  him  were  adopted  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, which  were  tried  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  just  the  requisite  number  of 
Senators  voted  to  retain  him  in  office,  the  vote 
sustaining  the  articles  of  impeachment  being  thirty- 
five,  while  nineteen  voted  that  they  were  not  sus- 
tained; two-thirds  of  the  Senators  being  required 
to  carry  impeachment,  he  was  acquitted. 

After  the  expiration  of  Andrew  Johnson's  presi- 
dential term,  he  returned  to  Tennessee,  and  in 
1872  was  a  candidate  for  Congressman-at-large,  but 
was  defeated,  Horace  Maynard  being  the  success- 
ful candidate.  He  was,  however,  elected,  in 
January  last,  by  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee, 
United  States  Senator  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  March  4,  1875,  and  ending  March  3, 
1 88 1.  Under  this  election  he  occupied  his  seat  as 
the  successor  of  Senator  Brownlow,  during  the 
short  session  of  the  Senate  last  spring. 


Seldom,  very  seldom  indeed,  is  it  that  men  of 
such  humble  origin,  and  who  enjoyed  such  limited 
advantages  and  opportunities  as  did  Andrew  John- 
son, arrive  at  the  distinction  to  which  he  attained. 
But  few,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  in  this  or 
any  other  country,  are  favored  with  such  a  series 
of  successes,  in  their  efforts  to  reach  exalted  offi- 
cial positions,  as  was  Andrew  Johnson. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  man  of  great  power  of 
will,  of  much  force  of  character,  of  perseverance, 
firmness,  independence,  decision,  self-reliance, 
determination,  of  unyielding  temper,  of  courage, 
of  integrity,  and  of  no  small  share  of  intellectual 
power.  Sometimes  he  exhibited  rare  idiosyncra- 
sies of  character — his  firmness  sometimes  became 
stubbornness,  and  he  had  an  uncontrollable  tem- 
per and  self-will,  and  was  subject  to  such  weak- 
nesses as  to  lead  him  into  difficulties,  so  that  on 
several  occasions  he  narrowly  escaped  public  dis- 
grace, as  notably  on  the  occasion  of  his  inaugura- 
tion as  Vice-President,  and  when  he  com- 
mitted an  act  for  which  he  barely  escaped 
ignominious  ejectment  from  the  exalted  station  of 
President. 

But  Andrew  Johnson,  with  all  his  weaknesses, 
was  no  common  man  ;  with  all  his  infirmities,  he 
was  a  man  of  strength,  of  energy,  of  great  mental 
force ;  with  all  his  moral  obliquities,  he  possessed 
many  excellent  traits  and  virtues  that  would  pass 
him  current  as  "a  man  of  mark"  in  the  heroic 
age  of  any  country.  He  was  an  unfaltering  friend 
of  the  Union,  faithful  among  the  faithless,  a  de- 
cided opponent  to  rebellion,  to  secession,  to  trea- 
son ;  a  true  patriot  in  the  face  of  the  audacious 
and  insulting  taunts  of  traitors;  a  determined 
and  influential  supporter  of  our  government  in 
times  of  its  greatest  peril ;  a  patriotic  friend  to 
freedom,  to  civil  liberty,  to  his  country,  desiring 
in  his  dying  hour  that  the  "American  flag  should 
be  his  winding  sheet  I" 

The  ex-President,  as  was  meet,  was  buried  at 
Greenville,  which  had  been  his  home  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  his 
fellow-citizens  from  all  sections  of  the  State,  who 
had  collected  to  honor  his  memory.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
according  to  the  impressive  funeral  ceremonial  of 
that  ancient  order.  The  occasion  was  an  emi- 
nently appropriate  manifestation  of  regard  and  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  the  distinguished  states- 
man, as  cherished  by  his  neighbors  and  friends. 
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KING  PHILIP  S  WAR— THE  BATTLE  OF  BLOODY  BROOK. 


By  E.  H.  Goss. 


This  is  a  year  of  many  centennial  and  bi-cen- 
tcnnial  celebrations.  The  oration,  the  poem,  the 
song,  and  the  procession  are  everywhere  received 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction.  One  hundred 
years  ago,  Concord,  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill 
were  the  first  battles  of  our  Revolutionary  War. 
Two  hundred  years  ago,  an  attack  on  the  towns 
in  the  Plymouth  Colony  brought  on  a  war  with 
the  Indians,  fierce  and  terrible,  waged  with  a  wily 
and  treacherous  foe. 

It  was  on  the  24th  of  June  (O.S.),  1675,  that 
the  dark  time  in  New  England's  history,  known  as 
"King  Philip's1  War,"  commenced  by  an  attack 
on  the  town  of  Swansea,1  the  first  town  north  of 
Mount  Hope,  Philip's  residence — when  nine  of 
the  inhabitants  were  killed— and  was  continued 
until  afte.  the  death  of  Philip,  August  12th,  1676.' 
During  this  time  many  were  the  lives  lost,  and 
many  were  the  towns  destroyed.4    The  people  of 


1  Philip  had  several  names,  "  Pometacom,"  «'  Metacomet," 
"  Philip  of  Pokanoket,"  "  Sachem  of  Pokanoket,"  "  Saga- 
more" or  "  Sachem  of  Mount  Hope,"  and  "  Sachem  of  the 
Wampanoags." 
•  Four  days  before,  on  the  2o»h,  some  of  Philip's  men 
■  a  raid  upon  Swansea  for  plunder ;  but  no  one  was  then 


*  The  struggle  was  continued  by  the  Indians  in  the 
country  for  several  months  after  his  death. 

«  Barry  says  that  "  At  least  thirteen  towns  were  wholly 
destroyed,  awl  a  large  number  of  others  sustained  much 
damage.  Six  hundred  of  the  colonists  fell  upon  the  battle- 
field, and  many  of  the  survivors  bore  with  them  to  the  grave 
1  of  their  desperate  *nd  bloody  encounters.  There  was 
a  family  in  which  some  one  had  not  suffered." 
"  More  than  sis  hundred  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire. 
It  was  years  before  some  towns  recovered,  and  were  rebuilt." 
(History  of  Massachusetts.) 

And  Dexter,  in  summing  up  the  fearful  results  of  this  con- 
flict, says :  "  From  five  to  six  hundred  men  fell  in  the  various 
fights,  were  murdered  in  stealthy  assaults,  or  were  carried 
away  captive,  never  to  return.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  the  struggle ;  and,  at  its 
close,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Old  Colony  was  left  under  a 
debt  which  exceeded  the  value  of  the  entire  personal  property 
of  its  people."  "  When  the  echoes  of  the  last  war-whoop 
died  away  among  the  New  England  hills,  a  new  leaf  was 
turned  in  her  history.  Even  her  strong  men  breathed  freer 
as  they  wrought  along  her  frontier,  and  her  women  slept 
sweeter,  with  their  little  ones  around  them,  everywhere 
under  the  deep  shadows  of  her  ancestral  woods."  (Dexter's 
.'1  Philip's  War.") 


the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
more  particularly  of  the  inland  towns,  were  in 
a  constant  state  of  fear  and  trepidation,  so  re- 
lentless, so  barbarous  and  cruel  were  the  Indians 
in  their  repeated  massacres. 

The  continued  increase  of  the  English,  their 
prosperity,  and  the  formation  of  new  towns  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  colonies,  caused  the  Indian 
to  see  that  his  "  hunting  grounds  were  occupied 
for  purposes  of  cultivation ;  although  he  had  alien- 
ated these  tracts  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  he 
felt  painfully  the  contrast  with  the  time  when  all 
was  his  own,  and  he  roamed  unchecked  over  the 
fairest  regions,  and  pursued  unmolested  the  chase 
of  the  deer." 

The  first  suspicions  of  trouble  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Indians  arose  as  early  as  1671, 
and  were  caused  by  the  frequent  gatherings  of 
Philip's  tribe,  the  repairing  of  their  arms,  and  the 
continued  insults  to  the  English.  A  meeting  for 
friendly  consultation  took  place  at  Taunton,  in 
April,  167 1 ,  when  amity  was  pledged,  and  an 
agreement  made,  which  was  soon  broken  by  the 
Indians.  A  short  time  after,  another  meeting 
took  place  at  Boston,  between  Philip  and  the  Rev. 
John  Eliot,  "the  benevolent  apostle  of  the  In- 
dians," and,  after  further  consultation,  a  paper  was 
signed  by  Philip,  acknowledging  his  subjection  to 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  government  at 
Plymouth,  promising  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  to 
abstain  from  war,  and  not  to  dispose  of  his  lands 
without  consent  of  the  colonial  government.  For 
three  years  nothing  transpired  to  cause  any  special 
alarm.  "  Yet  did  this  treacherous  and  perfidious 
Caitiff  still  harbor  the  same  or  more  mischievous 
Thoughts  against  the  English  than  ever  before,  and 
hath  been  since  that  Time  plotting  with  all  the 
Indians  round  about  to  make  a  general  Insurrec- 
tion against  the  English  in  all  the  Colonies  ;"*  and 
breakingawayfromall  restraint,  Philip  commenced 
the  sad  war  which  carried  consternation  to  every 
heart  and  home.  "  At  midnight  or  at  noonday, 
they  were  ready  for  an  attack.  There  was  no 
safety  for  any  one ;  asleep  or  awake,  journeying, 


*  Hubbard's  Indian  Wars;  Drake's  edition,  vol.  1,  pages 
57.  S»- 
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laboring,  worshipping,  or  rest- 
ing, all  were  in  jeopardy.  The 
exploring  party  was  waylaid  and 
cut  off,  and  mangled  bodies  and 
disjointed  limbs  were  exposed 
to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  pursuers.    No  mercy  was 
shown  to  the  mother  or  her 
babe.    The  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping-knife  were  seldom  at 
rest.    The  stillness  of  the  Sab- 
bath was  broken  by  the  war- 
whoop  ;  and  in  passing  to  or 
returning  from   the  house  of 
God,  or  even  within  its  walls, 
engaged  in  prayer,  the  demo- 
niac yell  announced  their  pres- 
ence ;  the  quick  flash  and  sharp 
report  of  their  well-aimed  mus- 
kctsdealt  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter among  the  flock;  and  the 
groans  of  the  wounded,  the 
shrieks  of  the  helpless,  and  the 
gasp  of  the  dying,  added  to  the 
horrors  of  the  frightful  scene."1 
The  population  of  New  Eng- 
land at  this  time  was,  accord- 
ing to  Bancroft,  fifty-five  thou- 
sand.1 This  population  was  "a 
people  thinly  scattered  over  the 
pleasant  land,  exposed,  feeble 
and    few."'    And    now  they 
"were  suddenly  swept  by  wild 
and  raging  war.    The  sky  was 
red  with  the  flames  of  burn- 
ing towns  and  hamlets;  the  forests  rang  with  the 
shrieks  of  agonized  women,  the  piteous  appeals 

•  Barry'*  History  of  Massachusetts,  First  Period,  page  430. 

•  Rev.  Henry  M.  Dexter,  in  his  reprint  of  Church's  His- 
tory of  King  Philip's  War,  gives  ihe  number  as  eighty 
thousand;  and  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Drake  [see  page  729  of 
this  Monthly],  in  his  edition  of  Mather's  Brief  History, 
as  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand,  of  which  from  six  to 
eight  thousand  were  able  to  bear  arms.  Mr.  Dexter  also 
estimates  that  there  were  ranging  over  New  England  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  Indians,  divided  tribally  as  follows : 
Narragansetts,  4,000;  Nipmuks,  2,400;  Pequots,  1,200; 
Massachusetts,  1,200;  Pawtuckets,  I.ooo  ;  Pokanokcts,  Sac- 
onets  and  Nausets,  700.  Of  these  about  4,000  were  Praying 
Indians,  of  whom,  in  1674,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  could 
read  Indian,  seventy-two  could  write  it,  and  nine  could  read 
English. 

•  There  were  within  the  boundaries  of  what  is  now  Maine, 
thirteen  towns  and  plantations;  New  Hampshire,  four;  Mas- 


Stone  Slab  over  Lothrop's  Grove. 

of  children  torn  from  their  mothers'  arms,  the 
yells  of  triumphant  savages — all  commingling  to 
tell  these  dark  and  dismal  solitudes  the  fearful 
story  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man."* 

The  immediate  cause,  or  pretext  for  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  was  the  murder,  January  29, 
1674-5,  of  one  John  Sassamon,4  a  Christian  Indian, 
who  hnd  been  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and 
employed  as  a  teacher  at  Natick  ;  had  apostatized, 


sachusetts,  sixty-four;  Rhode  Island,  six;  Connecticut, 
twenty-three — one  hundred  and  ten  in  all.  Plymouth  hid 
lieen  settled  fifty-four  years;  Boston,  forty-four,  and  Provi- 
dence, thirty-eight.  (Dexter.) 

■  Dr.  George  B.  boring's  Hi -Centennial  Oration  al  Swan 
sea,  June  20,  1875. 

*  Variously  s|>clled  by  different  writers,  Sausaman,  Sansa- 
mon,  etc.    He  wrote  it  himself,  John  Wumiaaun. 
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been  won  back  by  Kliot,'  and  who  now  reported 
Philip's  preparations  for  war  to  the  authorities  at 
Plymouth.  His  body  was  found  beneath  the  ice 
of  Assawompsett  Pond,  in  Middleborough.  Three 
of  Philip's  men  were  taken  as  his  murderers,  tried 
by  a  jury,  to  which  six  Indians  were  added,  con- 
demned, and  executed  at  Plymouth.  This  execu- 
tion was  early  in  June,  and  on  the  34th  of  that 
month  Swansea  was  attacked,  and  the  war  began 
in  earnest,  by  the  killing  of  nine  persons.  The 
savages  "exercised  more  than  brutish  barbarities, 
beheading,  dismembering  and  mangling"  six  of 
these  nine.  Soon  after  this,  attacks  were  made  on 
Middleborough,  Taunton,  Dartmouth,  Mendon 
and  Brookfield ;  and  the  war  became  general 
throughout  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  colo- 
nies. "  Philip,  subtle,  vindictive,  ambitious  and 
desperate,  united  all  the  tribes  from  the  waters  of 
the  bay  to  the  Connecticut  river,  in  what  he  called 
a  desperate  struggle  for  the  land  of  his  fathers."* 

The  beautiful  Connecticut  valley  became  the 
scene  of  many  a  bloody  fray.  The  forests  border- 
ing the  river  formed  a  lurking  place  for  the  Indians 
to  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  the  English  villages 
"  like  lightning  on  the  edge  of  the  clouds."  The 
river  Indians — the  Agawams,  Nonotucks,  Pacomp- 
tucks  and  Squakhcags — had,  up  to  this  time,  lived 
in  peace  with  the  white  settlers,  as  they  had  always 
been  welcomed,  and  had  purchased  the  land  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  original  owners.  The 
Indians  reserved  the  right  to  plant  certain  fields, 
to  hunt  and  fish.  Edward  Everett  once  said,  "  I 
believe  that  it  was  with  perfect  justice,  as  it  evi- 
dently was  with  entire  sincerity,  that  Governor 
Winslow  declared,  in  the  spring  of  1676,  that 
•  before  these  present  troubles  broke  out,  the  Eng- 
lish did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  the  colony 
of  Plymouth,  but  what  was  fairly  obtained  by 
honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  proprietors.*  "*  As 
it  was  in  Plymouth,  so  was  it  in  Massachusetts  Bay, 
as  is  abundantly  witnessed  by  the  numerous  deeds 
passed  between  the  Indians  and  the  colonists. 

After  the  destruction  of  Brookfield,  August  2, 


1  "John  was  educated  by  the  English ;  could  read  and  write 
very  well,  and  assisted  John  Eliot  m  translating  the  Bible 
into  Indian.  For  a  lime  he  was  employed  ai  a  schoolmaster 
at  Natick,  and,  being  a  convert  to  Christianity,  was  employed 
also  as  a  missionary  among  his  countrymen."  (Drake,  in 
Old  Indian  Chronicle,  page  89). 

*  Dr.  Loring's  Address. 

*  Address  at  Bloody  Brook,  September  jo,  1835. 


the  Council  at  Boston  sent  Captains  Thomas  \jq- 
throp  and  Richard  Beers,  with  their  companies,  to 
that  place.  Captain  Thomas  Watts,  with  a  com- 
pany of  dragoons,  was  also  sent  from  Connecticut, 
and  Lieutenant  Thomas  Cooper,  with  troops  and 
friendly  Indians,  was  sent  from  Springfield. 
Troops  scoured  the  country  between  Brookfield 
and  the  Connecticut,  and  up  and  down  that  river, 
but  no  engagement  took  place  until  August  251}), 
when  Captains  Lothrop  and  Beers,  with  a  hundred 
men,  attacked  the  Indians  just  south  of  Mount 
Wequomps,*  in  the  present  town  of  Whateley.  A 
severe  battle  was  fought,  the  English  having  nine 
killed,  and  the  Indians  twenty-six.  Possibly 
Philip  himself  was  in  this  fight,  but  Temple  and 
Sheldon*  think  he  had  returned  at  this  time  to  his 
stronghold  at  Wachuset,  as  "  he  was  too  cunning 
to  expose  himself  to  danger  at  this  stage  of  his 
plans;  and  he  had  not  a  sufficient  force  devoted 
to  his  interests  to  risk  a  general  battle.  Indeed, 
his  army,  at  this  date,  was  insignificant.  His 
name  was  rather  a  terror  to  the  whites,  than  a 
tower  of  strength  to  the  red  men." 

The  following  letter  of  Major  Pynchon  to  the 
Connecticut  Council,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  affairs  at  this  time: 

Springfield  Aug.  22,  1675. 

In  y*  night  a  Post  was  sent  me  from  Hadley, 
that  o'  forces  are  returned,  Capt.  Watts  thither, 
and  the  Bay  forces  to  Quaboag.*  Nothing  done 
but  about  50  wigwams  they  found  empty  which 
they  burnt.  They  write  from  Hadley  they  expect 
nothing  but  y*  enemy  to  insult  and  fall  upon  y* 
remote  towns;  that  they  are  in  great  fear;  a  guard 
of  20  left  at  Squakeak'  is  too  weak  ;  some  of  your 
soldiers  left  at  Pacomtuck*  Capt.  Watts  speaks  of 
calling  off,  w°*  troubles  y"  greatly  :  Suspect  o'  In- 
dians y'  went  out  to  be  fearful  or  false  or  both ; 
say  y1  y*  sheep  at  Squakeake  arc  driven  away  since 
y*  soldiers  were  there ;  Suspect  y*  enemy  to  be  be- 
tween Hadley  and  Squakeak  at  Paquayag,*  about 
10  miles  from  the  Great  River.  I  am  sending  to 
Capt  Watts  to  stay  with  his  forces  there :  I  would 
gladly  you  would  allow  it  and  give  further  order 
about  it,  as  y1  they  may  make  discovery  for  y* 
enemy  at  y*  place  forenamed. 

Yrs  iu  y  Lord  Jesus 

John  Pynchon." 

*  Sugar-loaf  Mount  »  History  of  Northficld. 

•  Brookfield.       «  Northficld.      -  Decrfield.     •  Alh.d. 

»  For  fifty  years  a  magistrate  of  Springfield,  «  and,  in  fact. 
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P.  S.  Momonto  thinks  y'  Indian  enemy  may 
be  in  a  Swamp  called  Moraattanick,  about  3  miles 
off  Paquayag,  between  Hadley  and  Squakeak:  it 
is  pity  but  they  should  be  distressed  ;  and  y*  In- 
dians  will  be  y*  most  likely  to  do  something.1 

Sept.  1,  Decrficld  was  attacked;  and  on  the  2d 
and  4th,  Northfield,  Captain  Beers  and  twenty-six 
of  his  men  being  killed  on  the  latter  day. 

When  Philip  entered  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  began  his  slaughter  and  devastation,  it  was 
necessary  to  establish  a  headquarters  for  our  forces, 
which  was  done  at  Hadley,  that  being  the  most 
central  and  convenient  place.  Small  companies 
of  troops  were  posted  at  some  of  the  other  settle- 
ments. The  attacks  on  Brookfield,  Deerfield  and 
Northfield,  the  killing  and  the  burning,  cast  fear 
and  gloom  over  the  people,  and  a  consequent 
abandonment  of  some  of  the  settlements,  the  in- 
habitants taking  refuge  in  Hadley.  On  this 
account  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  larger  supply 
of  provisions  and  stores.  At  Deerfield  there  was 
a  large  amount  of  corn — "  about  three  thousand 
Bushels  was  supposed  to  be  there  standing  in 
Stacks",— which  the  authorities  wished  very  much 
to  save  and  bring  to  Hadley.  Captain  Lothrop, 
with  a  company  of  eighty  men,  a  "  choice  Com- 
pany of  young  men,  the  very  Flower  of  the  County 
of  Essex,  all  called  out  of  the  Towns  belonging  to 
that  County  none  of  which  were  ashamed  to  speak 
with  the  Enemy  in  the  Gate,"*  volunteered  his 
services  for  the  expedition.  He  was  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  teams  and  drivers.  Deerfield  was 
safely  reached,  the  grain  threshed  and  loaded,  and 
everything  made  ready  for  transportation.  The 
return  march  commenced  on  Saturday,  the  18th 
of  September,  "  that  most  fatal  day,  the  Saddest 
that  ever  befel  New-England  ;"*  and  while  march- 
ing leisurely  along  through  the  level,  thickly 
wooded  country,  apprehending  no  especial  danger, 
at  a  point  about  five  miles  south  of  Deerfield, 


•luring  hi*  life — through  the  long  period  when  he  was  spoken 
of  as  the  '  Worshipful  Major  Pynchon' — no  transaction*  of 
great  importance  were  effected  without  hi*  agency."  (Hol- 
land's M  History  of  Western  Massachusetts." ) 

•  Temple  and  Sheldon's  History  of  Northfield,  page  71. 
»  Hubbard  s  Indian  Wars. 

»  Ibid. 

*  "  This  was  a  black  and  fatal  day,  wherein  there  were 
eight  persons  made  Widows,  and  six-and  twenty  Children 
made  Fatherless,  all  in  one  little  plantation,  and  in  one  day; 
and  above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave." 
(Mather's  Brief  History.) 


where  the  road  crossed  a  brook,  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  by  a  body  of  seven  or  eight  hundred 
Indians,  probably  under  the  guidance  of  Philip 
himself,  who  was  determined  that  this  large  quan- 
tity of  stores  should  not  be  .efit  the  English.*  It 
was  a  complete  ambuscade,  and  Captain  Lothrop 
was  taken  so  thoroughly  by  surprise,  that  a  panic 
ensued.  The  Captain  and  a  number  of  his  men 
were  killed  in  the  first  assault.  Immediately  the 
remaining  troops  betook  themselves  to  the  trees, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  but  so  greatly 
were  the  whites  outnumbered,  that  they  were  com- 
pletely surrounded  by  the  Indians,  and  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  soldiers  and  teamsters  were  slaugh- 
tered ;  only  seven  or  eight  escaping  to  tell  the  tale. 
"  The  dead — the  dying — the  wounded — strewed 
the  ground  in  all  directions,  and  Lathrop's  devoted 
force,  was  soon  reduced  to  a  small  number,  and 
resistance  became  faint."'  The  whole  loss,  in- 
cluding teamsters,  amounted  to  nearly  eighty. 
This  is  almost  unparalleled  considering  the  num- 
bers engaged.  The  method  of  fighting  adopted 
by  Lothrop  and  his  men  was  condemned  by  many 
conversant  with  affairs  at  that  time.  Hubbard 
attributes  the  losses  at  this  time,  as  well  as  at 
Mount  Wequomps  (Sugar-loaf),  August  25th,  and 
at  Northfield  a  week  later,  when  Captain  Beers 
and  his  men  were  killed,  to  this  cause;  saying, 
"  Had  he  ordered  his  men  to  march  in  a  Body,  as 
some  of  his  Fellow-commanders  advised,  either 
backward  or  forward,  in  Reason  they  had  not  lost 
a  Quarter  of  the  number  of  those  that  fell  that  Day 
by  the  Edg  of  the  Sword."  Governor  Lcvcrett, 
writing  to  Major  Pynchon,  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, takes  notice  of  this  same  thing,  and  warns 
against  it.  If  Captain  Lothrop  had  taken  the 
usual  military  precaution,  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  might  have  been  discovered  in  season  to 
have  saved  this  fearful  slaughter.  It  has  been  said 
that  Lothrop's  men  had  halted  and  were  engaged 
in  gathering  grapes  at  the  time  of  the  ambuscade,' 
but  this  statement  is  not  supported  by  Hubbard, 
who  says  the  company  were  marching  when  the 


1  Authorities  diffeT  as  to  Philip's  presence  at  this  battle. 
Hoyt  and  Drake,  Ixith  excellent  Indian  authorities,  think  he 
was  present. 

'  Iloyt's  Antiquarian  Researches,  page  106. 

'  Mather  says :  "  Many  of  the  Souldiers  having  been  so 
foolish  and  secure  as  to  put  their  Arm*  in  the  Carts,  and  step 
aside  to  gather  Crapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly  Grapes 
to  them."    (Brief  History,  page  85.) 
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attack  commenced.  Other  authorities  also  dispute 
the  assertion. 

At  the  time  this  attack  was  made,  Captain 
Samuel  Mosley1  and  his  company  was  stationed  at 
Deerfield.  Hearing  the  noise  of  battle  he  hastened 
to  Lothrop's  relief,  arriving  at  the  scene  of  con- 
flict about  noon,  but  was  too  late.  He  came  upon 
the  Indians,  who  were  engaged  in  stripping  and 
mangling  the  dead,  charged  upon  them  "  through 
and  through"  and  fought  them  for  five  or  six  hours, 
upon  the  march,  killing  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
Indians,  and  losing  but  two  of  his  own  men. 

Major  Robert  Treat,  with  a  company  of  one 
hundred  men,  including  some  friendly  Mohegan 
or  Pequot  Indians,  were,  on  that  morning,  on 
their  way  to  Northfield,  but  went  to  the  relief  of 
Captain  Lothrop,  not  arriving  until  after  the  con- 
test was  ended,  and  the  enemy  had  retired.  That 
night  both  commanders  returned  to  Deerfield. 
The  next  day,  returning  to  the  battle-field,  they 
buried  the  dead.  As  they  approached  they  found 
that  some  of  the  Indians  had  returned,  and  were 
engaged  in  "stripping  the  slain;"  but  they  fled 
upon  the  approach  of  the  troops. 

A  singular  instance  of  escape  is  related  by  Hub- 
bard :  One  Robert  Dutch,  of  Ipswich,  11  having 
been  sorely  wounded  by  a  Bullet  that  rased  to  his 
Skull,  and  then  mauled  by  the  Indian  Hatchets, 
was  left  for  dead  by  the  Salvages,  and  stript  by 
them  of  all  but  his  skin ;  yet  when  Capt.  Mosely 
came  near,  he  almost  miraculously,  as  one  raised 
from  the  Dead,  came  towards  the  English,  to  their 
no  small  amazement ;  by  whom  being  received  and 
cloathed,  he  was  carried  off  to  the  next  Garrison, 
and  is  living  and  in  perfect  Health  at  this  Day." 


' «'  This  Captain  Mosely  hath  been  an  old  Privateer  at  Ja- 
maica, an  excellent  Souldier,  and  an  undaunted  Spirit,  one 
wIidsc  memory  will  be  Honourable  in  New  England,  for  his 
many  eminent  Services  he  hath  done  the  Publick."  (Old 
Indian  Chronicle,  page  127.)  The  same  authority  gives  the 
following  anecdote  concerning  Captain  Mosley:  About  a 
month  before  this  battle,  he  and  his  company  of  sixty  men 
met  a  body  of  three  hundred  Indians,  and  bo.h  sides  pre- 
pared for  tattle;  all  being  ready,  "  Captain  Mosely  plucked 
off  his  Periwig,  and  put  it  into  his  Breeches,  because  it  should 
not  hinder  him  in  fighting.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  that, 
they  fell  a  Howling  and  Yelling  most  hideously,  and  said, 
'Umh,  Umh,  me  no  Straw  metre  fight  Engismon,  Engismon 
got  two  Hed,  Engismon  got  two  Hed;  if  me  cut  off  un  Hed, 
he  got  noder,  a  put  on  beder  as  dis with  such  like  Words 
in  broken  English,  and  away  they  all  tied  and  could  nut  be 
overtaken,  nor  seen  any  more  afterwards." 


Dutch  was  a  townsman  of  Hubbard,  and  undoubt- 
edly told  his  story  to  the  historian. 

Only  six  days  after  this  disastrous  affair,  Gov- 
ernor Leverett  wrote  as  follows  to  Major  John 
Pynchon.  This  letter  indicates  some  of  the  trials 
through  which  the  authorities  passed  during  those 
dark  days,  for  want  of  men  and  supplies  :» 

Boston,  Septem'  24,  1075  anno. 

Honored  Sr. 

Yor  former  of  the  instant  came  to  hand  where- 
in yo"  gave  an  account  of  the  sad  and  awfull  provi- 
dence in  the  loss  of  Captain  Lathrop  &  his  com- 
pany; since  which  yo™  of  the  22*  to  the  Council! 
as  also  one  to  the  Governor  are  received,  wherein 
yo"  express  or  Shortness  of  stipplies  as  to  number 
of  men — and  that  Connection  Forces  are  thereby 
discouraged;  as  Likewise  by  other  letters  from 
Northampton — they  intimated  their  disatisfaction 
as  if  wee  were  negligent  in  <f  care  for  &  about 
them — ;  unto  which  wee  answer,  o'  supplies  of  men 
have  been  so  considerable  as  have  exceeded  o'  pro- 
portion— with  Connecticot,  according  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  Commission'*  and  whatever 
theire  thoughts  may  bee,  it  need  not  sceme  strange 
that  or  numbers  are  shortned,  when  o'  men  have 
been  inaction  wherein  so  many  have  fain  ;  whereas 
wee  doo  not  understand  that  theires  have  been  soe 
engaged  as  to  loose  any;  not  that  wee  mention  it 
to  fault  or  reflect  upon  them  ;  but  by  way  of  cau- 
tion to  on  for  going  out  in  small  parties ;  and  were 
they  sensible  of  what  numbers  wee  have  been 
necessitated  to  send  forth  to  the  releife  of  others  of 
o'  plantations  both  Northwards  &  Eastwards  (as 
to  four  Townes  to  the  Eastward  wh**  were  be- 
leagurcd  by  400  Indians  &  to  as  many  Townes 
to  the  Northward  upon  Merrimack  River  whA 
were  beleagured  by  300  Indians;  for  the  defence 
of  which  &  opposeing  of  the  Enemy  wee  have  not 
less  than  3  or  400  men  out  in  severall  places)  they 
could  not  have  the  least  reason  to  complain  or  bee 
disatisfied  ;  besides  o*  garrisoning  other  places,  as 
Mendon  &  o'  Frontier  Townes  to  keepe  them  from 
damage  by  sculking  Indians ;  we.-  have  also  or- 
dered men  to  march  to  make  up  or  number  300  with 
you  ;  whereby  wee  are  so  exhausted  as  wee  are  not 
able  to  draw  of  more  men  without  palpable  hazard 
to  the  whole — S'.  as  for  your  motion  to  be  dis- 
missed &  discharged  from  y*  comand,  wee  answer, 
it  is  the  providence  of  God  in  yo'  Station  that  hath 

»  Massachusetts  State  Archives,  volume  67,  page  263. 
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involved  the  same  upon  you  ;  unto  which  wee  all 
ought  quietly  to  Submit  as  well  in  active  as  passive 
obedience :  wee  desire  not  to  burden  yo»  could  it 
possibly  bee  avoided;  but  wee  trust  the  same 
Lord  who  hath  called  you  thereunto  will  both 
spirit  &  strengthen  you  for  the  worke;  Wee 
take  notice  many  of  or  men  are  lost  by  not  taking 
heed  to  the  ambushments  of  the  Enemy  nor  ob- 
serving their  methods,  but  are  drawn  forth  in  small 
parties  W*  wee  desire  may  be  cautioned  &  that 

Bloody  Brook — Two  Hundrk 

The  engraving  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
present  appearance  of  the  spot  where  the  san- 
guinary contest  took  place.  The  road  crosses 
the  brook  now  where  it  did  then.*  The  range 
of  hills  in  the  distance  is  the  "  Pocumtuck 
Hills,"*  of  which  M  Mount  Wequomps,"  or  "  Su- 
gar loaf,"  near  which  the  fight  of  August  85th 
took  place,  in  the  southern  point  near  the  Con- 
necticut River,  and  in  easy  view  from  the  bridge, 
being  not  over  two  miles  distant,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction. 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half  the  place  of  burial 
of  Captain  Lothrop  and  his  men  was  unknown, 
and  the  "  residents  of  the  soil  traveled  over  this 
hallowed  spot  unconscious  that  they  were  treading 
on  the  graves  of  the  fallen  heroes,"  when,  in 
1S35,  the  spot  was  discovered  by  chance,  very 
near  the  sidewalk  in  the  present  main  street  of  the 
village,  only  a  few  rods  from  where  it  crosses  the 
brook.  The  bones  were  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion when  first  discovered,  but  fell  to  pieces  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.  Barber  say's,  *'  A  grave,  pro- 
bably containing  the  bones  of  the  ninety-six  In- 
dians4 who  were  slain  on  that  day,  was  likewise 
found  by  accident  tbout  the  same  time,  nearly  one 
hundred  rods  west  of  the  road  leading  from  Bloody 


*  John  IvCvcrctt  entered  the  military  service  in  1639;  was 
M.ij or -General  in  1663,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in 
1679.  He  tierformcd  very  efficient  service  all  through  Phil- 
ip'* War.  He  was  one  of  the  "  War  Governors"  of  Massa- 
chusetts, as  was  Hancock  a  century  later,  and  Andrews  two 
ccntune*  later. 

*  The  brook  was  called  *'  Muddy  Bmok,"  and  the  settle- 
ment near  by,  "  Muddy  Brook  Village,"  for  many  years,  but 
M  Bloody  Brook"  very  appropriately  became  the  name. 

1  Named  from  the  Pacomtock  tribe,  the  largest  and  most 
waxlike  of  the  River  Indians.  It  occupied  this  territory,  the 
valley  of  the  Decrfield  River  (History  of  Northtield). 

«  "  Probably  the  greatest  proportion  fell  in  the  engagement 
with  Mostly,  who  attacked  by  surprise,  and  when  the  In- 


or  men  from  time  to  time  bee  comanded  to  attend 
the  Enemies  method,  which  though  it  may  sccrae 
a  rout  to  on  is  the  best  way  of  Fighting  the  Enemy 
in  this  brushy  wilderness.  So  presenting  yo'  wtt 
or  best  respects  contending  yo*  to  the  good  gui- 
dance &  protection  of  almighty  God,  we  re- 
maine, 

S*  yo'  humble  Serv'. 

John  Levkrett,  Gov,  with  consent 
of  the  Count  ill.1 

d  Years  after  the  Battle. 

Brook  to  Conway,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  southwest  of  the  grave  of  Lathrop."' 

About  forty  years  after  the  battle  the  inhabitants 
of  Deerfield,  desiring  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  slain,  erected  a  rude  monument  very  near  the 
place  where  Captain  Lothrop  and  his  men  were 
buried,  although  the  exact  spot  was  not  then 
known;  but  in  1835,  when  the  present  monument 
was  erected,  it  had  become  so  dilapidated  that 
only  the  capstone  of  it  remained. 

On  the  30th  of  September,  1835,  on  the  one 
hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  battle 
(September  18th,  O.S.),  Edward  Everett,  then  Go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  pronounced  one  of  his 
finest  and  most  eloquent  orations,  it  being  also  the 
occasion  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
present  monument.  General  Epaphras  Hoyt  de- 
livered an  address  at  the  same  time,  especially 
appropriate  to  the  ceremony.  There  was  a  very 
large  gathering  of  the  people.  This  cenotaph  was 
designed  by  Mr.  Martin  Woods,  and  made  by  Mr. 
Hopkins  Woods,  of  Sunderland.  It  was  dedicated 
on  the  31st  of  August,  1838,  when  Mr.  Luther  B. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  address  of  dedication.  The 
monument  is  built  of  Berkshire  clouded  marble,  on 
a  base  of  Wendell  granite,  six  feet  square,  the 
whole  being  twenty-three  feet  in  height.  [See 
engraving  on  page  737.]  It  is  a  graceful,  hand- 
some obelisk,  and  bears  on  its  south  side  an  appro- 
priate inscription,  a  portion  of  which  was  prepared 
by  General  Hoyt.  It  says  that  seventy-six  men  in 
all  were  killed  ;  a  list  of  the  slain  in  the  State 
Archives  says  in  its  margin  that  there  were  seventy- 
one,  but  gives  the  names  of  only  fifty-nine.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  in  his  address,  well  says,  "The  inscrip- 
tion tells  us  that  these  men  'were  none  of  them 

dians  were  unprepared"  (Hoyt's  Antiquarian  Researches,  or 
Indian  Wars,  page  107). 
»  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  page  248. 
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KING  PHILIPS  WAR: 


Present  appearance  of  Bloody  Brook. 


ashamed  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate.'  Verily, 
they  were  brave  men,  or  this  soil  would  never  have 
been  the  theatre  of  such  a  scene,  nor  would  these 
encircling  hills  have  echoed  to  the  repeated  dis- 
charge of  the  English  gun."  The  couplet  on  the 
monument  is  from  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV.  The 
inscription  upon  the  monument  is  as  follows : 

On  this  ground 
Capt  Thomas  Lathiop 
and  eighty-four  men  under  his  command, 
including  eighteen  teamsters  from  Uccrficld, 
conveying  store*  from  that  town  to  Hadley, 
were  amlroscadcd  by  about  700  Indians, 
and  the  Captain  and  seventysix  men  slain, 
September  18*  1675,  (old  style.} 
The  soldiers  who  fell  were  described 
by  a  contemporary  Historian  as 
"a  choice  Company  of  young  men.  the  very  flower  of 
the  county  of  Essex,  none  of  whom  were 
ashamed  to  speak  with  the  enemy  in  the  gate." 
«  And  SANCUINETTO  tells  you  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  and  turn'd  the  unwilling  waters  red." 
The  Crave  of  the  stain  is  marked  by  a  stone  slab,1 
21  rods  southerly  of  this  monument 
Ereited  August,  1838. 

1  The  slab  bears  the  inscription,  "  GRAVE  of  Ca]A  1^- 
throp  and  men  slain  by  the  Indians,  1675."  It  is  near  the 
road,  and  has  been  broken  directly  through  the  figures  1675, 


Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  whom  Mather  calls  a 
"godly  and  courageous  commander,"  came  to 
this  country  from  England,  "and  during  his  whole 
life  was  distinguished  for  intelligence,  activity  and 
efficiency  in  public  affairs."1  He  settled  in  Salem, 
on  what  was  "  Cape  Ann,"  or  "  Bass  River  Side," 
becoming  a  freeman  in  1634,  and  a  member  of  the 
church  in  1636,  and  in  the  same  year  received 
from  the  government  a  grant  of  land  situated  in 
"Mackerel  Cove."  He  was  a  deputy  or  repre- 
sentative to  the  General  Court  for  Salem  during 
the  years  1646,  1647,  1653  and  1664.  After 
"  Bass  River  Side"  was  set  off  from  Salem,  in 
1668,  and  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Beverly,  he 
was  chosen  to  the  Legislature  for  four  years  more, 
1I172,  1673,  1674,  and  1675.  The  year  that 
Beverly  was  incorporated  he  was  chosen  a  select- 
man, being  first  named  on  a  list  of  five,  and  to 
this  office  he  was  elected  every  year  until  his  death. 
He  also  held  other  minor  offices  in  both  town  and 


probably  from  having  had  a  heavy  team  driven  over  it.  [See 
engraving  on  pnge  736.] 

'  Stone's  History  ol  Beverly. 
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church,'  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  first 
church  in  Beverly  in  1667,  he  and  his  wife  both 
being  signers  of  the  petition  to  the  Salem  church, 
asking  for  its  formation. 

He  entered  the  military  service  very  soon  after 
his  arrival  at  Salem,  serving  in  the  Pequot  War, 
and  holding  the  position  of  sergeant  in  1645,  as  will 
Ik*  seen  by  the  following  order  passed  by  the  Coun- 
cil May  14th,  1645:  "We  do  ord'  y*  Sergent 
Maio'  Gen'all  John  Endecot,  Capt  Ro:  Bridges, 
M'  Willi:  Hathorne,  M'.  Willi:  Clarke,  Ensigne 
Willi:  Dixie,  Sergent  Thorn:  Lathrop,  &  such 
oth"  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  take  into  jr* 
company  shalbe  called  y*  Military  Company  of 
Salem  &  Linn."  By  the  same  records  it  is  seen 
that  he  was  recommended,  in  1646,  to  hold  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission,  and  he  was  appointed  to  that 
office  in  the  Salem  company  that  year.*  That  he 
was  previously  engaged  in  the  Pequot  War  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  extract  from  a  Boston  letter, 
dated  December  28th,  1675  :  "  Our  people,  since 
the  loss  of  captain  Lothrop  of  Beverly,  (with  about 
sixty  men,  by  surprise,)  and  the  burning  of  Spring- 
field, are  grown  not  less  valorous,  but  more  cau- 
tious. Experience  is  the  mother  of  prudence,  and 
little  good  comes  of  despising  an  enemy.  Yet  let 
not  the  world  censure  too  much  captain  Lothrop. 
He,  in  the  Pequot  wars,  had  done  exploits,  nor  in 
this  would  have  been  behindhand,  if  the  narrow 
passage  or  causey,  where  his  unexpected  enemies 
set  on  him,  would  have  given  him  leave  to  have 
drawn  up  his  men."* 

He  was  captain  under  M?jor  Robert  Sedgewick 
at  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  the  St.  John's  River 
and  Port  Royal  in  1654. 4  While  on  this  expedi- 
tion he  obtained  a  bell  which  belonged  to  the 
"  Catholic  Friary"  for  his  meeting-house  at  "  Bass 

1  In  Massachusetts  Colony  Records,  under  date  of  May  13, 
1640,  it  is  recorded  that  it  was  voted  to  "value  a  rate  of 
1200/  up  on  every  townc  p|«ortionablely"  "  and  for  horses, 
tnares,  cowes,  oxen,  goats,  &  hoggs,  there  is  a  comittc  ap- 
pointed to  value  them  in  every  towne,  W*  are  required  to 
valewe  them  under  their  worth  rather  than  above  their 
worth."  John  Wood  berry,  Jeffry  Massey  and  Th  omas  Lo- 
throp were  appointed  to  act  on  that  committee. 

*  The  next  year  the  following  is  recorded  in  Massachusetts 
Colony  Records,  as  voted  at  a  session  of  the  Council,  held 
the  27**  of  8*»  mo.,  1647:  "  Lieft  Lotlirope  (having  urgent 
occasion  at  sea)  desiring  dismission  for  this  session,  w**, 
consid*ing  here  is  another  for  that  towne,  is  granted." 

'  Marleian  Miscellany,  volume  v.,  page  427,  410  edition. 

* '«  Robert  Sedgewick  aad  John  Levereu  were  two  as 
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River  Side."1  In  1662  he  commanded  the  local 
"foot  company,"  and  continued  in  that  position 
until  his  death. 

At  the  time  Captain  Lothrop  was  killed  he  was 
about  sixty- five  years  of  age.  He  married  Bethiah, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Rca,  but  left  no  children,  and 
his  name  is  now  extinct  in  Beverly,  save  only  that 
it  is  perpetuated  by  having  a  street  named  after 
him,  which  may  be  considered  a  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty to  his  beloved  town  ;  the  balance  was  inher- 
ited, after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  who  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Joseph  Grafton,  by  his  sister  Ellen, 
who  came  from  England  with  him,  and  who  mar- 
ried Boston's  celebrated  schoolmaster,  Eiekiel 
Cheever.*  The  church  records  give  one  item  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Lothrop.  In  1672  "it  was  agreed 
that  the  meeting-house  be  ceiled  up  to  the  wall- 
plates,  rabbitted,  and  the  windows  glazed;"  and 
that  Mrs.  Lothrop  "had  liberty  to  make  a  seat 
convenient  by  the  chief  pillar."  This  was  at  a 
time  when  the  men  and  women  were  seated  sepa- 
rately, and  when  regulations  for  "seating  the 
meeting"  allowed  "married  women  to  be  seated 
agreeable  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands." 


marked  men  as  could  be  found  in  New  England.  They 
sailed  from  Nantasket  on  the  4th  of  July,  1654,  with  three 
ships,  a  ketch,  and'  two  hundred  soldiers  from  Old  and  New 
England.  Port  Royal,  the  fort  on  St.  John's  River,  and 
Penobscot,  were  all  captured.  Afterward  they  served  the 
Protector  in  England."  (Samuel  Adams  Drake's  Nooks  ana 
Corners  of  the  New  England  Coast.) 

•  Concerning  this  bell  for  Beverly  and  this  expedition,  the 
New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  volume 
XIII,  page  202,  has  this: 

The  following  order  is  copied  from  the  original  in  the 
handwriting  of  Governor  Leverctt  :— 

Port  Royal  was  captured  by  Major  Robert  Sedgewick  and 
Captain  John  Leverett,  August  t6,  1654.  Their  ships  sailed 
from  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1654,  and  returned  in  Septem- 
ber, according  to  Hull ;  but  it  would  seem,  from  the  date  of 
this  order,  that  Leverett  cither  remained  at  or  returned  to 
Port  Royal. 

'*  Capt.  Richard  Moore,  I  understand  that  the  bell  y*  was 
carryed  from  Port  Royal!  is  in  y*  hands  &  reserved  for  Capt. 
Lothrop.  I  desyer  you  to  deliver  the  same  onto  him  &  this 
shalbe  yo"  warrant. 

■  Fro  yo*  Loveing  Friend 

"  Jn-  Leverett. 

•'  Port  Royall  this  7*  Dccemb.  1654." 

•  The  General  Curt,  under  date  of  October  15,  1679, 
allowed  and  confirmed  the  action  of  the  County  Court  of 
Salem,  of  June  27,  1676,  "  in  reffcrence  to  the  dispose  & 
settlement  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Capt.  Thomas  Lathrop." 
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YORKTOWN,  VIRGINIA — CORN WALLIS'S  SURRENDER. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Chaplain'  in  the  American  Army. 


September  12th,  1781.  This  day,  Major-Gen- 
eral  Lincoln  and  the  second  division  of  American 
troops  embarked  at  the  head  of  Elk,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  small  schooners  and  flat -bottomed  boats 
as  far  as  Plural  Point. 

13th.  This  day  we  reached  Worten  Creek, 
which  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  head  of  Elk. 

14th.  We  sailed  this  day  about  thirty  miles, 
and  arrived  at  Annapolis,  in  Maryland. 

15th.  Went  on  shore  at  Annapolis,  and  con- 
tinued the  most  of  the  day,  and  were  entertained 
very  genteelly  by  some  of  the  inhabitants. 

1 6th.  This  day  we  left  Annapolis,  and  sailed  as 
far  as  Herring  Bay,  and  came  to  anchor. 

17th.  This  day  we  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Patuxent,  and  anchored. 

18th.  The  last  night  was  very  stormy,  and  part 
of  this  day,  so  that  we  did  not  sail  until  la 
o'clock.  After  which  we  proceeded,  though  not 
with  a  fair  wind,  yet  with  a  wind  which  permitted 
us  to  lav  our  course  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day. 

19th.  We  sailed  all  last  night,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  thisday  reached  the  mouth  of  James's  River. 
In  the  sailing  of  this  day  we  passed  a  number  of 
the  French  ships-of-war,  and  at  a  great  distance 
saw  the  French  fleet  in  Lynnhaven  Bay.  Here  we 
met  with  General  Washington,  who  was  on  board 
the  Charlotte  ship-of-war,  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  enemy.  The  General  was  returning  from 
a  conference  which  had  been  held  between  him 
and  the  Count  de  Grafle. 

20th.  We  proceeded  up  James's  River  with  a 
fair  wind,  until  our  vessel  ran  on  ground,  where 
we  continued  till  8  o'clock  this  morning,  when  we 
left  that  vessel,  and  went  on  board  of  a  smaller 
one.  The  wind  was  against  us  this  day,  and  very 
violent ;  nevertheless,  by  tacking  frequently  and 
contending  with  the  wind,  we  arrived  at  this 
place,  which  is  called  the  landing  of  Archer's 
Hope.    This  day  no  small  difficulty  nor  danger 


1  Wc  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  Crant  Harnwcll  for  this  in 
lercsting  extract,  which  he  Copied  fan  an  old  newspaper ; 
the  name  of  the  Chaplain  is  not  given.    Can  any  of  our 
readers  supply  the  name  ? 


attended  us.  Our  vessel  was  run  on  ground  re- 
peatedly this  day. 

21st.  This  day  General  Lincoln  again  em- 
barked, and  went  down  James's  River  with  pro- 
vision for  the  troops,  who  had  been  detained  by 
contrary  winds,  or  bad  sailing-vessels.  The  Gen- 
eral, anxious  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
troops,  would  trust  none  but  him  elf  to  relieve 
them  from  their  present  difficulties. 

2*d.  This  day  some  of  the  troops  arrived. 
General  Washington  arrived  this  day  from  the 
French  fleet.  The  vessel  he  came  in  ran  on 
ground. 

Sunday,  23d.  This  day  General  Lincoln  re- 
turned from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  having  been 
down  to  supply  the  troops  with  provisions.  His 
vessel  ran  on  ground,  and  he  was  in  great  danger; 
but  happy  is  the  man  who  has  learned  to  view  the 
raging  of  winds  and  waters  with  the  sweetest 
composure,  and  can  smile  amidst  the  thunder  of 
cannon,  and  all  the  winged  instruments  of  death  t 
This  day  I  went  to  Williamsburgh  and  preached 
to  the  light  infantry  commanded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Lafayette. 

24th.  I  remained  the  last  night  in  Williams- 
burgh.  There  arc  about  three  hundred  houses  in 
this  town,  some  of  which  are  very  good,  but  the 
greater  number  are  very  mean.  A  principal 
street,  about  one  mile  in  length,  runs  through  the 
whole  town  ;  the  other  streets  are  very  irregular. 
All  the  land  which  I  have  yet  seen  in  Virginia  is 
very  poor,  except  where  it  has  been  very  labo- 
riously manured. 

The  troops  arrive  and  disembark  every  day. 
The  last  night  the  flat-bottomed  boats  arrived  safe 
without  the  loss  of  any  of  the  men,  though  they 
had  been  in  a  most  violent  storm. 

26th.  The  last  night  the  French  troops  finished 
their  disembarkation.  This  day  General  Lincoln 
and  the  two  brigades  of  York  and  Jersey  troops 
moved  from  Archer's  Hope,  and  encamped  at  the 
east  end  of  Williamsburgh. 

27th.  Near  Williamsburgh.  We  are  now  within 
twelve  miles  of  York,  where  the  enemy  are. 

28th.  This  day  we  marched  to  a  place  which  is 
about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  York. 
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29th.  Our  troops  lay  00  their  arms  the  last 
night,  and  expected  an  attack  from  the  enemy; 
but  they  did  not  disturb  us.  This  day  the  whole 
army  approached  the  enemy's  lines.  A  cannon- 
ade from  the  enemy  took  place,  but  we  received 
very  little  injury.  The  American  troops,  consist- 
ing of  three  divisions,  under  the  command  of 
General  Lincoln,  encamped  about  one  mile  from 
the  enemy's  works. 

Sunday,  30th.  This  day  twelve  hundred  men 
from  the  American  camp  are  ordered  to  make  fas- 
cines, gabions,  and  faucissons.  The  last  night  the 
enemy  retired  from  their  outworks,  which  are 
in  front  of  our  army.  This  day  the  French  and 
American  troops  took  possession  of  them.  The 
enemy  appear  to  have  fortified  the  town  very 
strongly,  to  which  they  have  now  retired. 

October  1st.  This  day  twelve  hundred  men  are 
on  fatigue  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  siege  of 
York.  This  day  our  troops  began  a  work  on  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  so  lately  had  in  their  pos- 
session. The  French  troops  began  a  work  on  the 
ground  which  the  enemy  so  lately  had  in  their  pos- 
session. The  French  troops  also  began  a  work  at 
the  same  time.  The  fire  of  the  enemy  has  been 
very  constant  this  day. 

ad.  The  firing  of  the  enemy  has  continued  all 
this  day,  in  order  to  annoy  our  men  who  are 
working  on  a  redoubt.  No  men  have  been  killed 
this  day  in  the  American  camp. 

3d.  This  day  the  firing  from  the  enemy  abated. 
Last  night  four  men  were  killed  in  our  camp  by 
one  cannon-ball  from  the  enemy.  Military  stores 
and  cannon  are  coming  every  day  from  the  land- 
ing, about  six  miles  from  this  place. 

4th.  The  general  orders  of  this  day  mention 
an  action  of  yesterday,  in  which  the  Duke 
de  I^ausune  defeated  Colonel  Tarleton,  and 
killed  and  wounded  a  number  of  his  officers 
and  men. 

5th.  Preparations  are  making  to  besiege  the 
enemy  with  great  vigor.  Our  troops  vie  with  one 
another  in  the  performance  of  duty  and  the  love 
of  danger. 

6th.  A  gentleman  from  General  Greene's 
army  informs  us  that  on  the  8th  of  September 
the  Southern  army  defeated  the  enemy  at  Eutaw 
Springs. 

Sunday,  7th.  Last  night  the  trenches  were 
opened,  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  hundred 
yards  from  the  enemy.  The  American  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  broke 


ground  on  the  right,  and  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  the  Baron  Viomenil,  on  the  left. 
The  night  was  the  most  favorable  in  the  world. 
Providence  seemed  very  evidently  to  have  drawn 
the  curtains  of  darkness  around  us  on  purpose  to 
conceal  us  from  our  enemies  until  the  time  of  the 
greatest  danger  had  passed  by.  Not  a  man  killed 
or  wounded  in  the  American  camp,  and  but  a  few 
in  the  camp  of  the  French. 

8th.  Our  troops  are  going  on  with  their  works 
most  vigorously,  and  meet  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion from  the  enemy. 

9th.  This  day  an  American  battery  of  six  guns, 
18-  and  34-pounders,  and  four  mortars,  began  to 
play  on  the  town. 

10th.  The  last  night  the  cannonade  and  bom- 
bardment did  not  cease.  This  day  a  second  Amer- 
ican battery  of  four  18  pounders  is  opened,  and 
a  French  battery  of  twelve  34-pounders  and  eight 
mortars  increases  the  horrors  of  war.  The  British 
batteries  are  mostly  silent  this  day. 

nth.  A  cannonade  and  bombardment  con- 
tinued through  the  most  of  the  last  night,  and 
this  day  the  engines  of  war  have  raged  with  re- 
doubled fury.  Two  of  the  enemy's  ships  were 
burned  the  last  night;  one  this  day.  They  were 
fired  by  red-hot  shot  from  a  battery  under  the 
direction  of  the  Marquis  de  St.  Simon.  I  have 
heard  of  no  man  being  killed  this  day. 

iath.  The  French  have,  this  day,  played  upon 
the  enemy  from  seven  batteries,  which  contain 
about  forty  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  horrors  of 
war  must  have  been  very  evident  to  our  enemies 
this  day. 

13th.  The  last  night  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was 
very  constant  and  severe.  Our  troops  opened  the 
trenches  of  the  second  parallel. 

Sunday,  14th.  No  cessation  of  firing  the  last 
night.  This  day  Captain  White  and  four  soldiers 
were  killed,  and  ten  wounded  in  our  trenches. 

15th.  The  last  night  an  attack  was  made  on  two 
redoubts  of  the  enemy.  The  French  took  the 
one,  and  the  Americans  the  other.  They  were 
both  carried  in  the  most  gallant  and  enterprising 
manner.  The  American  light  infantry,  under  the 
Marquis  Lafayette,  in  storming  the  redoubt,  had 
about  eight  killed,  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
None  of  the  enemy  were  put  to  death  after  they 
asked  for  mercy ;  this  is  an  evidence  of  the  gene- 
rosity and  humanity  which  dwell  in  the  breasts  of 
the  Americans,  when  they  have  a  cruel  and  un- 
merciful enemy  in  their  powet, 
» 
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16th.  The  last  night  the  enemy  made  a  sortie 
where  our  batteries  were  not  completed  on  the 
second  parallel.  They  spiked  up  seven  or  eight 
pieces  of  cannon;  but  were  obliged  to  retreat 
suddenly,  leaving  a  number  of  their  men  killed 
in  the  trenches. 

17th.  This  day  we  opened  some  batteries  on 
the  second  parallel,  and  are  almost  prepared  to 
cannonade  and  bomlwrd  the  town  with  seventy 
pieces  of  ordnance.  The  cannonade  of  this  day 
has  been  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  flag  from 
the  enemy,  requesting  a  cessation  of  arms  for 
twenty-fours,  also  desiring  to  know  upon  what 
conditions  the  garrison  may  expec  t  to  surrender. 
General  Washington  informed  them  what  terms 
he  would  give  them,  and  has  allowed  them  only 
two  hours  to  consider  them,  and  to  give  an 
answer.  This  day  four  years,  Burgoyne  and  his 
whole  army  surrendered  to  the  United  States; 
that  signal  instance  of  the  smiles  of  Heaven,  and 
what  we  now  have  in  prospect,  should  make  us 
very  thankful  to  Almighty  God. 


1 8th.  This  day  the  enemy  have  agreed  to  sur- 
render themselves  prisoners  of  war  to  the  com- 
bined arms  of  France  and  America.    Hallelujah  ! 

19th.  This  day  the  enemy  marched  out  of  their 
works  and  laid  down  their  arms.  Some  French 
and  American  troops  have  taken  possession  of  the 
town. 

20th.  What  an  alteration  do  we  find  this  day! 
The  fields  and  plains  which  so  lately  were  the 
theatres  of  death  and  carnage  are  now  places  of 
safety  and  peace  I 

aist.  This  day  I  preached  a  sermon  on  the 
account  of  our  success,  before  Generals  Lincoln 
and  Clinton,  to  the  York  brigade,  and  one  bri- 
gade of  light  infantry. 

Monday,  a»d.  I  this  day  went  to  see  York.  It 
contains  about  sixty  houses.  Many  of  them  are 
very  much  damaged,  some  of  them  totally  ruined. 
This  town  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Gloucester 
has  about  twenty  houses  in  it,  where  the  most  of 
the  British  sick  are.  It  is  at  present  a  most  mis- 
erable and  infectious  place. 


SKETCHES  OF  CELEBRATED  WOMEN. 

By  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Halsey. 
II.    Mrs.  Catharine  Greene. 


Few  persons  who  have  visited  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  have  failed  to  observe  among  its 
statues  and  busts  of  distinguished  Americans,  the 
life-size  figure  of  one  of  the  greatest  Generals  of 
our  Revolutionary  War,  General  Nathaniel  Greene. 
This  spirited  and  faithful  likeness  of  the  gallant 
soldier,  the  friend  of  Washington,  excites  univer- 
sal admiration,  and  the  frequent  comment  that 
Rhode  Island  may  well  be  proud  of  her  noble  son. 
But  it  is  not  General  Greene,  much  as  we  ad- 
mire the  man,  of  whom  we  propose  to  speak,  but 
of  his  lovely  and  accomplished  wife,  no  less  dis- 
tinguished in  her  sphere  than  he  in  his. 

Catharine  Littlefield,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
John  and  Phebe  Littlefield,  was  born  at  New 
Shoreman,  Block  Island,  in  1753.  She  was  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  even  as  an  infant,  and  in 
her  girlhood  fully  realized  all  her  mother's  fond 
expectations  that  "  she  would  be  the  fairest  of  the 
(air."  Her  eyes  were  gray,  her  complexion  of 
lilies  and  roses,  her  features  regular,  her  fair  face 


learning  with  intelligence  and  animation.  She 
added  to  this  a  light  and  graceful  figure,  and  most 
winning  manners.  Is  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  when 
she  came  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Governor 
Greene,  whose  wife  was  her  aunt,  at  Warwich, 
that  she  should  have  captivated  all  hearts.  The 
old  mansion  in  which  most  of  her  happy  girlhood 
was  passed  is  still  standing,  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  city  of  Providence.  It  stands  on  a  hill  com- 
manding a  lovely  view  of  Narragansett  Bay  and 
its  islands,  with  Mount  Hope  and  all  its  Indian 
traditions  of  King  Philip  looming  up  in  the  back- 
ground. In  this  charming  home,  Catharine  Lit- 
tlefield spent  many  happy,  careless  years,  and  here 
she  first  met  Nathaniel  Greene.  They  were  both 
gay  and  full  of  life,  and  spent  much  time  together 
in  boating,  riding  and  dancing,  in  which  last  ac- 
|  complishment  they  both  excelled,  and  of  which 
the  future  General  was  especially  fond,  although 
his  father  had  used  very  severe  measures  to  cure 
him  of  what  the  stern  old  man  conside.ed  "  a 
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most  dangerous  and  wicked  taste."  The  oppor- 
tunities for  female  education  being  very  limited  at 
that  time,  our  heroine  of  course  enjoyed  very 
few  advantages  of  early  education.  She  was  not 
fond  of  study,  but  dreaded  being  thought  igno- 
rant. She  read  all  the  books  that  came  in  her 
way,  and  thus  acquired  very  miscellaneous  know- 
ledge. She  had  a  very  quick  perception,  an 
intuitive  comprehension  of  all  that  was  said  around 
her  by  wiser  heads,  great  tact  and  a  ready  adapta- 
tion to  persons  and  circumstances.  She  was  a 
peculiarly  intelligent  listener,  and  often  created 
astonishment  by  the  readiness  with  which  she 
seized  upon  an  idea.  All  this,  joined  to  a  reten- 
tive memory,  and  great  fluency  and  even  elegance 
of  speech,  made  her  one  of  the  most  brilliant  con- 
versationalists of  her  day.  Young  Greene  soon 
fell  victim  to  the  fair  Catharine's  manifold  charms. 
His  wooing  was  a  successful  one.  and  with  the 
cordial  approbation  of  their  relatives  they  were 
married  the  aoth  of  July,  1774.  They  removed 
to  the  pleasant  town  of  Coventry,  and  here  they 
were  quietly  and  happily  living  when  the  oppres- 
sive tyranny  of  Great  Britain  caused  her  American 
Colonies  to  rebel.  Among  the  first  to  volunteer 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  was  Nathaniel  Greene, 
and  far  from  holding  him  back  or  lamenting  over 
his  determination,  his  young  and  spirited  wife  did 
her  best  to  encourage  and  to  help  him.  Her 
presence  at  headquarters  was  often  mentioned  in 
the  papers  of  the  time.  But  while  her  husband 
was  in  the  field,  she  remained  quietly  at  home, 
watching  over  his  interests  there.  Mr.  Greene 
had  erected  a  forge  at  Coventry,  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  story  that  he  was  a  blacksmith,  when, 
in  truth,  he  was  only  the  owner  of  the  forge,  not 
its  occupant.  He  had  also  built  a  house  for  him- 
self on  a  neighboring  stream,  which  in  those  days 
was  considered  almost  a  princely  abode.  And  yet 
this  lovely  home  Mrs.  Greene  unhesitatingly  gave 
up  to  be  used  as  a  hospital  when  the  army  before 
Boston  was  inoculated  for  the  small  pox.  When 
her  husband  went  into  winter-quarters,  Mrs.  Greene 
always  rejoined  him,  sharing  cheerfully  the  narrow 
quarters  and  hard  fare  of  camp  life.  She  partook 
of  the  privations  of  that  darkest  hour  of  the  war, 
the  long,  dreary  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  Her 
courage  and  bright  spirits  never  failed  her,  and  in 
that  cold  and  comfortless  camp,  as  in  her  happy 
Coventry  home,  she  made  sunshine  for  all  around. 
The  family  still  have  some  notes  of  Kosciusko, 
written  in  very  im|>erfect  English,  testifying  his 


gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  himself  and  others  of 
her  husband's  fellow  officers.  It  was  always  the 
greatest  trial  to  this  affectionate  couple  when  they 
had  to  pirt.  But  Mrs.  Greene  was  as  loving  a 
mother  as  she  was  devoted  as  a  wife,  and  when  the 
army  marched  forth  from  the  winter-quarters,  her 
heart  turned  at  once  to  her  children.  Her  eldest 
boy  bore  the  name  of  Washington,  and  was  a  child 
of  much  promise.  But  at  an  early  age  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Savannah  River.  His  mother's 
grief  was  intense,  and  her  bright  and  buoyant 
spirits  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  ter- 
rible shock.  Mrs.  Greene  followed  the  General 
in  his  Southern  campaign,  and  became  so  attached 
to  the  South,  its  climate  and  inhabitants,  that  at 
the  close  of  the  war  they  resolved  to  make  it  their 
home,  and  removed  at  once  to  Mulberry  Grove,  a 
plantation  which  had  been  presented  to  General 
Greene  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  Here  they  lived 
several  years  very  happily,  dispensing  the  most 
generous  hospitality,  and  devoting  themselves  to 
the  education  and  welfare  of  their  children.  As 
she  was  a  loved  and  honored  wife,  so  she  was  a 
tender  but  most  judicious  mother.  While  ready 
to  further  any  plans  for  the  amusement  or  improve- 
ment of  her  children,  three  daughters  and  one  son, 
ready  to  join  in  their  plays  or  frolics,  she  exacted 
from  them  in  return  the  most  implicit  obedience, 
which  they  cheerfully  rendered.  As  an  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  both  parents  entered  into  the 
merriment  of  their  children,  a  friend  relates  that 
passing  one  evening  the  General's  house,  then  at 
Newport,  she  saw  both  himself  and  Mrs.  Greene 
very  busily  engaged  in  playing  M  Puss  in  the  cor- 
ner" with  their  four  children.  Our  heroine  was 
very  fond  of  a  good  joke  and  laugh.  On  one 
occasion,  while  living  at  Newport,  just  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  she  disguised  herself  as  an  old  beggar 
woman,  and  went  around  to  the  houses  of  several 
of  her  friends,  asking  for  assistance.  So  perfect 
was  her  disguise  that  even  her  brother-in-law  was 
deceived  by  it.  At  one  house,  the  hostess,  one  of 
her  most  intimate  friends,  not  only  ordered  her 
off,  but  told  the  servants  to  watch  that  she  did  not 
steal  anything.  At  another  house  the  members  of 
the  family  were  just  sitting  down  to  tea.  Her 
pitiful  tale  so  moved  the  master,  also  a  very  old 
acquaintance,  that  he  gave  her  the  loaf  of  bread 
that  he  was  just  going  to  cut  for  himself.  This 
she  sent  back  to  him  the  next  day,  with  many 
thanks  for  his  kindness. 

It  was  during  a  visit  which  the  General  and  Mrs. 
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Greene  paid  in  Savannah  in  1788  that  he  was 
seized  with  the  severe  illness  which,  after  a  brief 
struggle,  terminated  his  brilliant  career.  Before 
she  even  dreamed  of  danger  our  poor  heroine 
found  herself  a  widow,  and  the  country  called  to 
mourn  for  the  early  death  of  one  of  its  most  noble 
and  distinguished  sons.     We  will  follow  Mrs. 
Greene  in  imagination  only,  through  the  sad  and 
dreary  months  that  ensued.    For  the  sake  of  her 
children,  she  roused  herself  from  her  apathy  of 
grief,  turning  to  them  for  sympathy  and  consola- 
tion.   The  care  of  their  education  and  of  the 
property  left  by  her  husband  weighed  very  heavily 
upon  her,  and  it  needed  all  her  strength  of  will, 
all  her  resolution  and  powers  of  endurance  to  pre- 
vent her  from  falling  back  into  despondency  and 
inaction.    General  Greene  owned  a  plantation  on 
Cumberland  Island,  just  off  the  coast  of  Florida, 
and  thinking  this  would  prove  a  better  home  for 
her  children  than  Mulberry  Grove,  Mrs.  Greene 
moved  her  family  there  some  time  after  her  hus- 
band's death.    Upon  this  plantation,  in  full  view 
of  the  water,  stood,  and  still  stands,  a  large  and 
roomy  mansion,  well  known  throughout  the  United 
States  as  Dungeness  House.     Its  commanding 
position,  standing  in  the  midst  of  its  lovely  gar- 
dens, and  overlooking  the  sea,  made  it  a  conspicu- 
ous landmark,  and  many  a  tempest-tossed  mariner 
has  hailed  with  grateful  heart  the  friendly  light 
beaming  from  the  windows  of  Dungeness  House, 
cheering  them  with  the  hope  of  a  haven  close  at 
hand.    In  this  beautiful  and  luxurious  home  the 
children  of  Mrs.  Green  were  carefully  reared,  and 
here  she  dispensed  the  most  generous  hospitality. 
Few  Northerners  ever  came  South  without  visiting 
Dungeness  and  its  charming  inmates,  and  to  all 


Southerners  this  noble  mansion  was  always  a  source 
of  pride  and  delight.  Several  years  after  General 
Greene's  death,  his  widow  married  Mr.  Phineas 
Miller,  a  man  of  great  intelligence  and  cultivation, 
and  who  joined  heartily  and  earnestly  in  all  his 
.  wife's  efforts  to  promote  the  happiness  and  welfare 
of  her  children,  and  the  improvement  of  the  beau- 
tiful estate,  where,  with  the  exception  of  short  visits 
to  the  North,  her  life  was  now  spent.  One  anec- 
dote of  our  heroine  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  When  Aaron  Burr  went  South  after  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  duel  with  General  Hamil- 
I  ton.  he  asked  permission  of  Mrs.  Greene  to  stop  at 
her  house.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  refuse,  for 
Burr's  victim  had  been  one  of  her  best  and  earliest 
friends,  and  she  shrank  from  meeting  the  man 
whom  in  emphatic  words  she  usually  called  M  Ham- 
ilton's murderer."  But  upon  reflection  she  changed 
her  mind,  gave  Burr  the  desired  permission,  but 
ordering  her  carriage  left  the  house  with  her  family 
before  he  reached  it,  and  did  not  return  to  it  till 
he  had  departed.  He  must,  callous  as  he  was, 
have  felt  the  rebuke  implied  by  her  absence. 

It  was  again  our  poor  heroine's  fate  to  become 
a  widow.  Mr.  Miller  was  buried  in  the  beautiful 
and  secluded  family  burial  ground  on  Cumberland 
Island.  Mrs.  Miller  survived  him  several  years, 
living  in  great  retirement  at  Dungeness,  devoting 
herself  to  her  children  and  children's  children, 
and  to  the  relief  of  all  the  poor,  the  sick  and  suf- 
fering within  the  reach  of  her  gentle  ministrations. 
Just  before  the  close  of  the  late  war  with  England, 
her  life  drew  to  its  end,  and  she  closed  her  eyes 
on  this  world,  surrounded  by  those  she  loved,  and 
and  in  the  lovely  home  where  she  had  spent  so 
many  happy  and  useful  years. 


THE  LATE  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 


Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  (the  eldest  of 
four  surviving  sons  of  George  Washington's  trusted 
friend  and  favorite  subordinate  officer  and  later 
the  first  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury) 
died  in  New  York  city,  on  Monday  evening,  Au- 
gust id.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  May  16, 
1786,  and  retained  to  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death  a  remarkab'e  degree  of  health  and  clearness 
of  memory.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  having  subsequently  studied  law,  at  an 
early  age  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1811 
he  went  abroad,  spending  a  year  in  Portugal  and 


Spain,  and  witnessed  the  siege  and  capture  of  the 
Castle  of  Badajos  by  the  English  troops  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Colonel  had  planned 
an  extensive  route  of  travel,  but  rumors  of  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  occa- 
sioned his  return.  At  once  he  became  actively 
engaged  in  recruiting  troops,  and  received  the 
commission  of  Captain  of  the  Forty-first  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry,  stationed  on  Governor's  Island. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  profession. 

In  1820  Colonel  Hamilton  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  in  1823  wasa|>- 
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Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton. 


pointed  by  President  Monroe  Land  Commissioner  1 
for  Eastern  Florida.  Both  before  and  after  this  he 
served  as  United  States  District  Attorney  in  Flo- 
rida, and  while  there  was  commissioned  Colonel. 

He  subsequently  established  his  residence  in  New 
York  city,  where  he  soon  entered  very  largely  into 
real  estate  transactions.  In  these  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful, and  for  many  years  his  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ing names  in  Wall  street. 

He  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  his 
correspondence  with  him  was  extensive  and  of  a 
confidential  nature.  He  was  always  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  tme  American  principle  of  protection 


to  home  industry,  and  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
issue  of  legal  temier  Treasury  Notes  as  a  national 
currency  long  before  they  were  adopted  as  a  war 
measure,  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  ; 
and  not  long  since  he  was  wont  to  remark  that  the 
idea  of  talking  about  resuming  specie  payments, 
while  we  arc  sending  abroad  from  sixty  to  seventy- 
five  million  of  dollars  a  year  to  pay  for  goods  we 
could  produce  as  well,  or  better,  at  home,  was 
sheer  nonsense ;  and  that,  with  internal  resources 
that  ought  to  make  us  the  ri<  best  country  on  the 
globe,  we  are  continually  impoverished  by  our 
extravagance  and  folly. 
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THE  ANCIENT  "TOWER"  OF  NEWPORT,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

By  Robert  S.  Sears. 


Thb  Old  "Tower"  op  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 


Thr  "tower"  shown  in  the  accompanying  en-  thick  columns  about  ten  feet  high  ;  the  height  of 
graving  is  doubtless  the  oldest  structure  upon  our  the  centres  of  the  arches  from  the  ground  is  twelve 
continent;  its  age  is  not  known,  and  there  has  feet  six  inches.  The  foundation  extends  to  the 
been  much  interesting  discussion  to  determine  depth  of  four  or  five  feet. 

when,  and  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  it  was  |  The  columns  are  |>eculiar,  having  only  half  capi- 
erected.  tals,  which  seem  to  have  been  simply  rounded 

It  stands  near  the  summit  of  the  acclivity  upon  slabs  of  stone,  of  which  the  part  projecting  on  the 
which  Newport  is  partly  situated.  It  is  built  of  inside  had  been  cut  away;  hollows  are  formed  in 
rough  pieces  of  greywacke  stone,  laid  in  courses,  the  interior  of  the  walls  at  some  little  height  above 
strongly  cemented  by  a  mortar  of  sand  and  gravel  the  arches,  as  though  intended  to  receive  the  ends 
of  excellent  quality,  which  nearly  equals  the  stone  of  beams  and  rafters  to  support  a  floor  which  was 
itself  in  hardness  ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  at  formerly  there,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
some  former  period  covered  with  a  stucco  of  simi-  ,  some  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  Newport.  The 
lar  character  to  the  cement  with  which  the  stone  |  building  is  pierced  by  two  windows,  one  of  which 
is  held  together.  It  is  nearly  twenty-five  feet  in  is  seen  in  the  engraving.  The  tradition  of  the 
height;  its  diameter  outside  is  twenty-three  feet,  town  is,  that  it  had  once  a  circular  roof,  and  that 
and  inside  eighteen  feet  nine  inches.  It  is  circu-  it  had  been  used  successively  as  a  windmill,  a  place 
lar,  and  is  supported  upon  eight  arches  resting  on  for  stowing  hay,  and  a  powder-magazine. 
Vol.  V.— 48 
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Professor  Rafn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Northern  Antiquaria  is,  of  Copenhagen,  Holland, 
in  a  notice  of  this  building,  argues,  from  the  com- 
plete absence  in  America  of  any  work  of  similar 
nature  to  that  under  consideration,  and  from  the 
resemblance  which  it  bears  to  some  buildings  of 
the  Scandinavians  in  Europe,  that  this  must  be  a 
genuine  relic  of  the  ante-Columbian  colonists ;  and 
he  reasonably  enough  accounts  for  the  absence  of 
many  such  remains  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
country  abounded  in  wood,  a  material  which  was 
in  those  ages,  and  is  even  now,  preferred  for  build- 
ing throughout  the  extensive  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Scandinavians,  whose  wooden  houses  and 
churches  are  mentioned  by  all  travelers  in  Norway  | 
and  Lapland  ;  while  the  many  remains  of  stone 
buildings  by  the  same  people  found  in  Greenland, 
which  must  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  ante- Columbian  occupation  of  America,  only 
show  that  stone  was  the  most  available  material  for 
building  in  that  arctic  country,  where  the  little 
wood  used  is  stated  in  the  ancient  chronicles  of 
Iceland  to  have  been  imported  from  America  (Vin- 
land),  or  found  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Baffin's 
Bay,  where  drift-wood  is  said  to  accumulate  much 
more  than  on  the  coast  occupied  by  the  Danes. 

Professor  Rafn  remarks,  on  the  architecture  of 
the  building,  that  it  is  in  the  ante-Gothic  style, 
which  was  common  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth  centuries;  the 
circular  form,  the  low  columns,  their  thickness  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  from  each  other,  and 
the  entire  want  of  ornament,  all  point  out  this 
epoch.  He  gives  plates  of  three  churches  in  Den- 
mark, in  corroboration  of  his  opinion  :  the  first  is 


that  of  Vcstervig,  in  Jutland,  founded  in  mo,  in 
honor  of  St.  Theodgar ;  the  second  is  that  of  the 
crypt  under  the  cathedral  of  Viborg,  of  near  the 
same  date;  the  third  is  the  church  of  Biernede, 
near  Sor6,  in  Siceland,  built  in  the  middle  of  the 
same  century.  In  all  ihese,  the  low  columns  and 
arches,  with  the  circular  arrangement,  arc  quite  in 
the  style  of  the  American  edifice,  although  the 
latter  has  less  ornament  of  any  kind.  He  cites, 
moreover,  four  churches  in  Biornholm,  and  one  at 
Thorsager,  in  Jutland,  all  of  the  c  rcular  form  ;  as 
well  as  some  ruins  of  circular  buildings  in  Green- 
land, near  the  churches  of  Igalikko,  Kakortok,  and 
Iglorsolt,  which  are  conjectured  to  have  been  bap- 
tisteries ;  and  this  Professor  Rafn  supposes  might 
have  been  the  design  of  the  Newport  structure,  for 
he  considers  the  windows  and  holes  in  the  body 
of  the  building  to  have  been  made  in  it  by  the 
more  recent  colonists,  when  they  converted  it  to 
a  mill,  a  magazine,  and  a  hayloft. 

The  first  certain  mention  of  this  curious  relic  is 
in  the  will  of  Governor  Arnold,  dated  in  1678,  in 
which  he  bequeaths  his  "stone-built  windmill" 
with  other  property.  This  was  just  forty  years 
after  the  island  had  been  settled.  In  a  journal 
kept  by  Peter  Easton,  one  of  the  first  inhabitants, 
who  appears  to  have  minutely  recorded  all  the  or- 
currences  of  the  settlement,  the  building  of  the 
first  mill  in  the  colony  is  noted,  under  the  year 
1663,  in  half-a-dozen  words;  if  this  building  were 
the  one  intended,  it  would  hardly  have  been  so 
summarily  dismissed  ;  doubtless  a  stone  edifice  of 
so  much  more  imposing  structure  than  any  other 
of  the  colony  would  have  demanded  a  more  spe- 
cific mention. 


SIGNING  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

By  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D. 


I  am  glad  your  careful  and  accurate  correspond- 1 
ent,  Mrs.  Nellie  Hess  Morris,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion concerning  the  time  of  signing  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Inexact  statements  of  facts  lead 
to  inexact  and  often  erroneous  inferences  and  con- 
clusions. Our  earlier  historians  have  misled  later 
ones  by  such  imperfect  records  concerning  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
is  asserted  that  it  was  signed  by  John  Hancock 


I  only  on  the  day  of  its  adoption  ;  also,  that  it  was 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  then 
present  who  voted  for  it.  Both  statements  seem 
to  be  correct,  in  a  degree.  With  all  the  light  I 
now  have,  I  have  come  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion : 

That  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  July,  1776, 
when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  been 
adopted,  the  members  present  who  voted  for  it 
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affixed  their  names  to  the  paper  on  which  the 
Declaration  had  been  written.  It  was  an  act 
made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and 
might  not  be  delayed,  as  a  full  authentication  of 
the  instrument,  as  the  decision  of  the  several  Colo- 
nies represented,  was  needed  immediately  as  an 
act  binding  on  those  Colonies  whose  delegates  had 
voted  for  it. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  voting  in  the 
Congress  was  by  Colonies.  The  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  delegates  in  the  Congress  would  not  bind 
any  Colony  to  the  Declaration  or  any  other  meas- 
ure ;  it  would  only  be  bound  by  the  assent  of  a 
majority  of  its  own  delegates.  Their  signatures 
were  the  only  decisive  proofs  of  such  assent,  and 
therefore  there  was  the  more  necessity  for  an  im- 
mediate signing.  It  was  important  to  have  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Colonies  (not  of  the  mem- 
bers), and  this  result  was  for  a  time  doubtful. 
Only  a  minority  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates 
voted  for  the  resolution  and  the  Declaration,  and 
(according  to  Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  notes)  signed 
it  on  that  day.  When  the  Convention  of  Penn- 
sylvania learned  that  it  had  been  signed  by  a 
minority,  only,  of  their  delegates,  they  proceeded, 
on  the  aoth  of  July,  to  appoint  a  new  delegation, 
leaving  out  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  had  refused  to 
sign,  and  Willing  and  Humphreys,  who  had  with- 
drawn. They  reappointed  the  three  members  who 
had  signed,  Morris,  who  had  not  been  present, 
and  five  new  ones,  to  wit :  Rush,  Clymer,  Smith, 
Taylor,  and  Ross,  making  nine  in  all.  Morris  and 
the  five  new  delegates  were  permitted  to  sign. 
The  vote  of  Delaware  was  secured  by  McKean, 
who,  finding  Read  opposed  to  the  Declaration, 
sent  an  express  after  Cssar  Rodney,  who  was  then 
eighty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Ten  minutes 
after  the  arrival  of  McKean's  messenger,  Rodney 
was  in  the  saddle,  and  riding  all  night,  arrived  in 
Philadelphia  in  time  to  vote,  with  McKean,  for 
the  Declaration. 

The  delegates  from  New  York  were  not  author- 
ized to  vote  for,  or  sign  the  Declaration,  when  it 
was  adopted.  Their  Convention  had  remained 
silent  on  the  subject  of  independence,  but  on  the 
9th  of  July,  four  days  after  the  Declaration  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority  of  the  Colonies,  that 
body  authorized  their  delegates  to  sign  it,  which 
they  did  (Mr.  Jefferson  says)  on  the  15th  of  July. 
Their  signatures  must  have  been  given  on  the 
/».//Vr  which  the  delegates  had  signed  on  the  4th. 


Jefferson  says  a  fair  copy  of  his  draft  of  the 
I^eclaration  was  made  (probably  in  the  plain  hand- 
writing of  Charles  Thomson),  for  the  members  to 
sign.  The  Journals  of  the  Congress  for  the  4th  of 
July,  1776,  contain  the  following  entry,  imme- 
diately after  the  engrossed  copy  of  the  Declaration : 

"The  foregoing  declaration  was  by  order  of 
Congress,  engrossed  and  signed  by  the  following 
members." 

It  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  delegates  whose  names  appear  subscribed 
to  the  document.  This  is  misleading.  It  was 
evidently  an  interpolation  made  several  months 
after  the  Declaration  was  adopted,  for  some  of  the 
persons  who  signed  it  were  not  members  of  the 
Congress  at  that  time.  McKean,  who  voted  for 
it,  was  absent  with  a  regiment  of  City  Associators, 
and  did  not  sign  it  before  September  ;  and  Mat- 
thew Thornton,  of  New  Hampshire,  did  not  affix 
his  name  until  late  in  autumn. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  in  one  of  his  notes,  says:  "The 
Declaration  thus  signed  on  the  4th,  on  paper,  was 
engrossed  on  parchment,  and  signed  again  on  the 
ad  of  August." 

That  "  fair  copy"  on  paper,  then  signed,  is  not 
known  to  be  in  existence.  We  do  know  that 
the  instrument  was  engrossed  on  parchment  and 
signed  on  the  same,  by  the  fifty-six  men  whose 
names  were  thereby  immortalized,  for  the  parch- 
ment may  be  seen  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
at  Washington  City,  though  some  of  the  signatures 
are  now  illegible.  During  the  administration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  permission  was  given  to 
make  a  fac-simile  of  the  document,  which  was 
done  by  the  use  of  a  destructive  alkali,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  fading.  The  time  is  probably 
not  far  distant  when  even  the  bold  signature  of 
John  Hancock  will  be  entirely  obliterated.  The 
"  fair  copy,"  being  no  longer  of  essential  use,  was 
probably  destroyed,  after  the  signing  of  the  copy 
on  parchment,  on  the  ad  of  August. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  on  the 
4th  of  July,  and  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
Congress  for  the  day,  they  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Declaration  be 
sent  to  the  several  assemblies,  conventions,  and 
committees,  or  councils  of  safety,  and  to  the 
several  commanding  officers  of  the  Continental 
troops;  that  it  be  proclaimed  in  each  of  the 
United  States,  and  at  the  head  of  the  army." 
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We  know  that  this  was  done  immediately,  for 
we  have  accounts  of  its  reception  at  various  places, 
and  of  the  effects,  such  as  pulling  down  the  statue 
of  George  the  Third  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  July,  the  day  on  which 
the  New  York  Convention  authorized  their  dele- 
gates to  sign  the  Declaration,  and  on  which  it  was 
read  at  the  head  of  each  brigade  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army.  This  was  before  the  engrossment 
and  signature  on  parchment.  These  private  copies 
were  doubtless  signed  only  by  John  Hancock  as 
President  of  Congress,  and  attested  by  the  signature 
of  Charles  Thomson,  their  Secretary.  Such  copies 
were  seen  and  read  everywhere,  with  only  these 
two  signatures  (and  possibly  of  Hancock's  alone), 
and  this,  doubtless,  gave  rise  to  the  inexact  state- 
ment incorporated  in  our  histories  that  the  De- 
claration was  signed  by  John  Hancock  only  on 
that  day.  The  "  fair  copy"  was  doubtless  signed 
by  all  present  who  voted  for  it,  and  those  sent  out 
to  the  world  were  "signed  by  John  Hancock 
only."  So  by  an  inexact  statement,  there  was 
truth  in  both  assertions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  names  of  all  the  signers 
were  not  appended  to  the  parchment  copy  until 
late  in  1776.  Doubtless,  during  that  time,  the 
names  of  the  signers  were  officially  concealed  from 


the  public,  for  prudential  reasons,  the  issue  being 
doubtful.  The  British  had  seized  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  late  in  the  year  they  had  chased  Wash- 
ington and  his  shattered  army  across  New  Jersey 
to  the  Delaware  River,  threatening  Philadelphia, 
the  seat  of  the  Continental  Government.  The 
Congress  fled  in  alarm  from  that  city  to  Baltimore, 
and  there  resumed  their  sittings.  They  invested 
Washington  with  temporary  and  limited  powers  of 
a  dictator  in  the  Roman  political  sense  of  that 
term ;  and  after  the  success  of  the  troops  of  the 
latter  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  the  future  pros- 
pect so  brightened  that  at  the  middle  of  January, 
1777,  the  Congress  ordered  authenticated  printed 
copies  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  with 
the  printed  names  of  the  signers  attached,  to  be 
sent  to  "each  of  the  United  States,"  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  should  "  have  the  same  put  on  re- 
cord." The  Declaration,  with  these  signatures 
attached,  was  handsomely  printed  in  Baltimore, 
on  a  "  broadside,"  by  Mary  Katharine  Goddard, 
sister  of  William  Goddard,  a  printer.  The  latter 
had  become  embarrassed  in  his  pecuniary  affairs, 
and  for  eight  years  his  sister  carried  on  his  busi- 
ness in  her  own  name.  This  was  probably  the 
first  official  promulgation  of  the  names  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 


THE  WITHERED  LEAF. 

By  Bernard  Barton.' 


Sever' d  from  thy  slender  stalk, 
Wither'd  wanderer !  knowest  thou  ? 

Would'st  thou  tell,  if  leaves  might  talk, 
Whence  thou  art— Where  goest  thou? 

Nothing  know  I  [—tempests'  strife 
From  the  proud  oak  tore  me; 

Broke  my  every  tie  to  life, 

Whetm'd  the  tree  that  bore  me. 

Zephyr's  fickle  breath.-the  blast 

From  the  northern  ocean, 
Since  that  day  my  lot  have  cast 

By  their  varying  motion. 


1  Familiarly  known  as  the  "  Quaker  Poet."  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  bom  in  London  in 
1784,  acd  died  in  1849.  He  was  distinguished  by  the 
sweetness  rather  than  the  force  of  his  compositions. 


From  the  mountain's 
To  the  silent  valley, 

From  the  forest's  darksome 
To  the  plain  I  sally. 


Wheresoever  wafts  the 

Restless  flight 
There  I 


On  I  go— where  all  beside 

Like  myself  are  going; 
Where  oblivion's  dreamless  tide 

Silently  is  flowing. 

There  like  beauty,  frail  and  brief, 
Fades  the  pride  of  roses; 

There  the  laurel's  honor'd  leaf — 
Sear'd  and  scorn'd — reposes. 
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Br  Edmund  Yates, 


Author  of  "  Broken  to  Harness,' 

BOOK  II.    CHAPTER  V.  PEACE. 

On  the  day  after  Lu#y  Dormer's  funeral,  Grace 
proposed  that  they  should  start  for  Germany. 
"  You  recollect,"  she  said  to  her  companion,  with 
a  faint  smile,  "all  the  plans  we  used  to  make 
about  visiting  Paris  together,  and  the  hours  we 
passed  in  discussing  them,  long  after  the  other 
girls  were  asleep ;  what  visionary  milliners'  bills 
we  ran  up  ;  what  theatres  and  operas  we  went  to ; 
and  what  wholesale  destruction  we  caused  amongst 
the  hearts  of  the  young  marquises  and  counts  of 
whom  our  society  was  to  be  composed.  And  now 
what  has  been  the  reality  ?  My  experience  of 
Paris  is  confined  to  a  sick  room  overl  joking  the 
courtyard  of  an  hotel  and  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  Tuileries  Gardens,  where,  like  the  prisoner  of 
Chillon,  I  should  think  my  constantly  pacing  feet 
must  have  worn  a  path  ;  I  am  wearing  the  mourn- 
ing which  was  made  for  me  at  poor  uncle's  death, 
and  have  not  crossed  the  threshhold  of  a  single 
miliner's  shop;  the  young  counts  and  marquises 
are  represented  by  Baptiste,  the  waiter,  and 
Etienne,  who  brings  up  the  wood  ;  and  the  whole 
thing  has  turned  out  a  mockery  and  a  delusion." 

*'  There's  a  chance  for  you  now,  dear,"  said 
Anne.  "  Your  self-sacrifice  is  over  so  far  as  poor 
Lucy  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  see  as  much  of  Paris  as  you  may 
wish.  Madame  Bavarde,  the  landlady,  would  act 
as  your  chaperon." 

"  And  what  would  you  do  ?"  asked  Grace. 

"I  would  remain  here,"  said  Anne,  "making 
preparations  for  our  departure." 

"  You  would  not  come  with  me  to  join  in  all 
the  festivities?"  asked  Grace. 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  Anne,  quickly,  with  a  look 
of  terror  in  her  face  ;  "I  must  not  be  seen  here 
or  anywhere  in  public.  Of  course,  in  the  quietude 
of  Bonn  it  would  not  matter,  but  here  in  Paris 
there  might  be  some  people  who  would  re- 
cognize me,  and  that  would  be  destruction." 

Grace  looked  curiously  at  her  friend.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  she  had  seen  her  entirely  lose  her 
self-possession  at  the  idea  of  being  seen  and  re- 


"  "Kissing  the  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 

cognized  by  some  persons,  whose  names  she  had 
never  mentioned,  to  whose  actions  she  had  never 
alluded.  It  was  very  strange,  Grace  thought ; 
but  if  Anne  did  not  volunteer  her  confidences,  it 
was  not  for  her  to  seek  them.  Moreover,  her 
pallor  and  tremulousness  left  no  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  her  hesitation,  and  so  Grace  said,  con- 
solingly, "There  shall  be  no  question  of  your 
being  seen,  dear,  and  I  myself  have  not  the  spirits 
to  attempt  to  enter  into  any  gayety.  We  will  leave 
our  explorations  of  Paris,  and  our  fascinations  of 
its  inhabitants,  for  some  happier  days.  You  shake 
your  head,  Anne,  as  though  you  did  not  believe 
that  such  times  were  in  store  for  us;  the  fact 
being  that  you  are  horribly  upset  and  entirely  out 
of  sorts,  your  nerves  are  unstrung,  and  you  are 
laboring  under  mental  depression,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  reaction  from  severe  excitement.  I  am 
sure  that  the  best  cure  for  that  will  be  peace  and 
quiet,  such  as  you  will  find  in  my  aunt's  house. 
Not  with  her,  perhaps,  because  she  is  fidgetty  and 
hypochondraical;  but  I  shall  take  care  to  interpose 
between  you,  and  shall  hand  you  over  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  professor,  who  is  the  dearest  old* crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  whose  very  aspect  is  sug- 
gestive of  a  benign  calm.  You  still  shake  your 
head?" 

"  I  am  something  of  a  fatalist,  I  am  afraid," 
said  Anne,  with  a  dreary  smile ;  "  and  though  I 
love  to  hear  you  talk  of  the  peace  that  awaits  us 
in  your  German  home,  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the 
presentiment  that,  so  far  as  1  am  concerned,  it  will 
not  be  of  long  duration.  I  only  hope  that  the 
trouble  which  I  cannot  explain,  but  with  which  I 
fancy  myself  threatened,  may  not  be  reflected  on 
you." 

"  I  would  willingly  take  my  share  of  it,  dear," 
said  Grace,  embracing  her  affectionately,  "if  by 
so  doing  I  could  relieve  you ;  but  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  talk  of  it  when  it  comes.  To- 
morrow we  will  leave  this  place  and  commence 
our  journey,  but  my  idea  is  to  travel  very  leisurely 
—we  are  not  pressed  for  time— and  I  think  that 
your  strength  will  not  be  equal  to  much  fatigue." 
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Grace  had  gauged  her  friend's  condition  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Although  her  desire  to  get 
away  from  Paris — where,  had  she  ventured  into 
the  streets,  she  would  have  run  the  chance  of 
luing  encountered  by  her  father,  or,  worse  still, 
by  the  man  who  had  a  legal  right  to  call  himself 
her  husband— had  given  to  Anne  Studley  a  kind 
of  fictitious  stamina,  they  had  made  but  little  pro- 
gress on  their  journey  before  this  utterly  gave 
way ;  and  Grace,  whose  intellect  and  power  of 
will  had  been  much  strengthened  since  she  had 
been  compiled  to  depend  upon  herself,  saw  that 
all  her  fears  were  about  to  be  realized.  At  first 
Anne  would  not  hear  of  any  delay,  but  when 
Grace  promised  to  avoid  the  great  towns,  and 
declared,  what  certainly  had  some  foundation  of 
truth,  that  she  herself  was  anxious  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  quaint  old  Belgian 
cities  which  lay  almost  in  their  road,  Anne  could 
make  no  objection.  She  knew,  too,  that  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  proposal.  Brussels  she  had 
heard  her  father  speak  of  as  one  of  his  haunts. 
There  were  gayety,  luxury,  and  society — all  of 
which  he  loved  ;  and,  in  a  town  of  clubs  and 
coteries,  Captain  Studley  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  combining  profitable  business  with  his 
pleasure.  But  cathedrals  and  mediatval  town- 
halls;  belfries,  and  watchtowcrs ;  the  master- 
pieces of  Rubens  and  Van  Eyck ;  the  memorials 
of  Alva  and  Artevelde,  were  not  likely  to  rouse 
the  faintest  interest  in  his  breast.  So  the  two 
friends  passed  several  days  in  exploring  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  and  Grace  noticed  with  delight  that  Anne, 
freed  from  the  influence  of  terror,  was  daily  re- 
gaining her  health  and  spirits. 

Journeying  thus  by  slow  degrees,  and  stopping 
on  their  route  wherever  they  thought  amusement 
or  distraction  was  to  be  found,  they  arrived  one 
bright  afternoon  at  the  little  German  town  which 
was  for  some  time  to  be  their  home.  Anne  was 
delighted  with  the  first  glimpse  which  she  caught 
of  its  first  apj>earance.  Nestling  in  the  valley, 
the  dark  towers  of  its  ancient  buildings  and  the 
green  doors  of  its  modern  houses  standing  out  in 
sharp  relief  against  the  snow,  with  which  the 
streets  were  rendered  dumb  ;  the  ladies,  with  their 
attendant  cavaliers,  well  wrapped  in  furs,  driving 
in  elegant  sleighs,  the  horses  attached  to  which 
made  music  with  their  tinkling  bells  ;  the  peasants 
in  jackets  and  kittles  of  their  own  knitting  ;  the 
dreamy-looking  students,  scorning  any  increase 
of  clothing,  and  braving  the  rigors  of  the  frost 


with  open  necks  and  uncovered  hands — these 
sights  were  new  and  strange  to  Anne  Studley,  and 
aroused  in  her  a  pleasant  interest  such  as  she  had 
not  felt  for  many  a  long  day.  Their  arrival  had 
been  expected;  and  Franz  Eckhardt  and  Paul 
Fischer,  two  of  the  most  studious  and  best  regulated 
young  men  of  the  professor's  flock,  had  been  sent 
to  meet  them.  Fully  appreciative  were  the  two 
students  of  the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  them, 
and  before  the  train  had  come  to  a  standstill  they 
were  at  the  door  of  the  damencoupe,  caps  in 
hand,  full  of  congratulations  to  Grace  on  her 
happy  return,  and  of  almost  openly-expressed  ad- 
miration of  the  friend  who  accompanied  her. 
Selected  for  their  staid  bearing  and  their  schol- 
astic acquirements,  the  natural  taste  of  these 
youths  impelled  them  to  give  the  preference  to  a 
calmer  style  of  beauty,  and  to  manners  less  capri- 
cious and  exacting  than  those  of  Miss  Middleham; 
and  as  they  walked  off"  from  the  station  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  ladies  safely  despatched  in  a  sleigh, 
it  was  evident  from  the  confidences  exchanged 
between  them  that  both  Franz  and  Paul  had  been 
struck  by  Anne  Studley's  saddened  countenance 
and  tranquil  demeanor. 

"The  little  Englanderin  is  well  enough,  seest 
thou,"  said  Franz,  the  elder  of  the  two,  as  he 
stopped  to  light  his  pipe.  "  There  is  much  pretti- 
ncss  in  her  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  but  she  is  light 
and  frivolous,  and  lacks  the  repose  which  her 
friend  suggests." 

"The  newly-arrived  one,"  said  Paul,  who  had 
endeavored  by  hard  study  to  rid  himself  of  a  tem- 
perament which  by  nature  was  intensely  romantic, 
and  had  not  quite  succeeded,  "  the  newly-arrived 
one  I  should  judge  by  her  countenance  to  have 
undergone  much  suffering,  and  thus  to  have  accom- 
plished that  self-purification  which  is  only  taught 
by  sorrow.  The  other  is  conceited  and  satirical- 
more  of  the  character  usually  ascribed  by  English 
romancists  to  their  heroines;  the  newly-arrived 
one  has  a  soul  which  one  can  see  shining  through 
the  depths  of  her  eyes." 

"Thou  speakest  like  the  Ghost  of  Uhland," 
said  Franz.  "  All  the  overpiling  of  mathematics 
and  metaphysics  which  thou  hast  laid  over  the  fire 
of  romance,  innate  within  thee,  has  been  insuffi- 
cient to  extinguish  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  spark  for 
thy  peace  of  mind,  so  before  again  encountering 
the  young  ladies,  let  us  try  to  quench  it  with  a 
glass  of  beer  at  the  verein  hard  by." 

A  pro|iosal  of  this  kind  is  never  unacceptable  to 
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a  German  Bursch,  however  romantically  he  may 
be  inclined,  and  with  a  nod  of  acquiescence,  Paul 
accompanied  his  friend  into  the  tavern.  There, 
in  a  large  room  on  the  ground-floor,  they  found 
some  dozen  young  fellows  assembled.  On  the 
bare  table  stood  many  huge  beer-glasses,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  thick  with  tobacco  smoke,  while  the 
walls  of  the  room  were  covered  in  every  direction 
with  excellent  caricatures  in  crayon,  many  of  them 
life-sized,  of  the  members  of  the  club.  Both  of 
our  friends  were  represented,  of  course,  but,  oddly- 
enough,  both  in  one  character — that  of  Faust.  In 
the  face  of  the  old  man,  bent  and  grizzled,  listen- 
ing with  uplifted  hand  to  the  roaring  chorus  of  the 
students  beneath  his  window,  were  to  be  found  the 
bold  and  somewhat  heavy  features  of  Franz  Eck- 
hardt ;  in  the  delicate  lineaments  of  the  youth, 
who  was  kneeling  to  an  unseen  Gretchen,  was  to 
be  found  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to  Paul 
Fischer. 

A  shout  of  welcome  greeted  them  as  they  en- 
tered, and  before  they  were  seated  they  received  a 
dozen  challenges  to  drink. 

44  We  were  talking  of  thee,  Paul,"  said  a  tall 
fellow,  whose  somewhat  sodden  face  was  adorned 
with  a  couple  of  recent  scars,  and  who,  from  his 
position  at  the  end  of  the  table,  seemed  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  president  of  the  society;  "  we  were 
saying  that  since  the  day  when  thou  wert  pre- 
vented from  throwing  thyself  into  the  river,  on 
account  of  the  rejection  of  thy  suit  by  the  daughter 
of  Jacob  Groll,  the  glover,  it  would  seem  as  though 
thou  hast  been  cured  of  thy  love  mania." 

4'Philemasium,  in  Aristsenetus,  told  Emmusus 
that  there  was  no  cure  for  love  melancholy  to  be 
compared  with  hard  and  constant  study,"  said 
another,  sententiously.  "  That  is  the  advice  which 
our  Paul  is  following ;  he  sits  at  the  feet  of  the 
ancient  Sturm,  instead  of  at  those  of  a  formosa 
puella,  and,  swearing  by  Minerva,  has  abandoned 
Venus." 

44  We  will  get  Arnst  to  change  the  faces  of  the 
Faust,"  said  a  third.  14  Paul  Fischer  has  lost  his 
youth,  and  henceforth  should  be  represented  as  the 
philosopher,  while  as  for  Franz — " 

44  Not  so  fast,  not  so  fast,"  said  Eckhardt,  with 
a  laugh;  44 1  am  here  to  answer  for  myself;  but 
before  you  obliterate  Arnst's  rendering  of  Paul,  in 
which  character  and  features  are  alike  accurately 
delineated,  you  must  hear  me.  What  should  you 
say,  brothers  Burschcn  and  Renowners,  if  I  were 


to  tell  you  that  our  Paul  is  still  true  to  that  char- 
acter— that  within  the  last  half  hour  he  has  lost  his 
heart,  and  is  ready  to  commit  any  folly  to  prove 
his  admiration." 

This  statement  was  met  with  loud  shouts  of 
44  bravo!"  mingled  with  cries  of  44  her  namel" 
Paul  Fischer  rose  in  protest,  but  his  rising  was  the 
signal  for  indiscriminate  yelling,  some  calling 
upon  him  to  speak,  others  to  sit  down. 

44  Silentium !"  roared  the  president,  bringing 
his  glass  with  great  effect  down  upon  the  table. 
"  No  one  should  expect  the  young  one  to  give  the 
name  of  the  lady  with  whom,  according  to  Franz, 
he  is  so  suddenly  and  so  desperately  smitten ; 
nevertheless,  that  will  not  prevent  us  from  drink- 
ing prosperity  to  the  newly-born  attachment. 
44  Paul,  my  son — prosit  I"  He  rose  to  his  feet, 
and,  as  he  spoke,  lifted  the  glass  to  his  lips,  and 
swallowed  the  contents.  All  the  others  did  the 
same,  uttering  the  same  word. 

Meanwhile,  all  unconscious  of  the  honor  thus 
done  to  them,  the  two  English  ladies  had  driven 
to  the  house  in  the  Poppelsdorfer-Allee,  on  the 
steps  of  which  the  worthy  professor,  divested  of 
his  favorite  schlaf-rock,  and  clad  in  a  wondrous 
blue  coat,  which  was  only  brought  out  on  occa- 
sions of  the  highest  festivity,  stood  bare-headed 
to  receive  them.  His  eyes  glistened  with 
delight  behind  his  spectacles,  and  as  soon 
as  the  sleigh  drove  up,  and  as  soon  as  Grace 
alighted,  he  took  both  her  hands  into  custody 
with  his  plump  little  fingers,  and  kissed  her  on 
each  cheek  with  frank  heartiness ;  he  then  turned 
to  her  companion,  and  was  evidently  quite  taken 
aback  by  Anne's  appearance.  The  letter  which 
Grace  had  written  to  Paris  from  the  Frau  Professorin 
had  prepared  the  little  German  household,  for  the 
advent  of  a  person  in  a  professedly  superior  posi- 
tion to  that  which  poor  Lucy  Dormer  had  occu- 
pied ;  but,  although  Anne  was  dressed  with  par- 
ticular plainness,  the  quality  of  her  clothes  being 
such  as  would  be  scorned  by  many  a  young  lady  s 
maid,  there  was  a  high-bred  look  about  her  which 
could  not  be  hidden,  and  an  air  of  quiet  suffering 
which  could  not  fail  to  awaken  interest  in  a  kindly 
sympathetic  soul,  such  as  tenanted  the  quaint  and 
homely  body  of  Prof  ssor  Sturm.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible that  any  one  with  such  an  expression,  the 
professor  thought,  could  be  employed  in  a  menial 
occupation  ;  and  even  if  she  were  the  servant  of 
his  young  English  ward,  from  him,  whose  sympa- 
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thies  were  radical  and  expansive,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  respectful  recognition  ;  so  the  professor 
offered  his  arm  to  assist  Anne  to  alight  from  the 
sleigh,  and  courteously  motioned  her  to  precede 
him  up  stairs,  to  the  room  where  Madame  Sturm 
was  waiting  to  receive  them. 

Speculation  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Frau 
Professorin  would  receive  her  friend  had  occupied 
Grace's  thoughts  a  great  deal  during  the  journey, 
and  occasioned  her  no  small  mental  trouble.  She 
knew  her  aunt  to  be  narrow-minded  and  obstinate, 
a  great  stickler  for  caste,  and  resolutely  opposed 
to  favorable  first  impressions.  Poor  Lucy  Dormer 
had  been  decidedly  superior  to  the  generality  of 
her  class ;  but  that  fact  had  had  no  weight  on  the 
Frau  Professorin,  who  treated  her  with  marked 
disdain,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  speak  of  her 
as  "that  young  person."  Grace  knew  Anne's 
sensitive  spirit  would  recoil  at  anything  like  a 
sound  of  harshness,  and  she  was  more  than  anxious 
to  discover  the  effect  which  the  manners  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  inmate  of  their  househould 
would  have  upon  her  aunt. 

This  information  came  speedily  and  satisfac- 
torily. When  Anne  had  been  half  presented, 
half  pointed  out  to  the  Frau  Professorin  as  Mrs. 
Waller,  by  Grace,  had  answered  a  few  questions, 
in  her  own  quiet  way  had  relieved  Grace  of  her 
wraps,  ami  arranged  Mrs.  Sturm's  medicine  bottle 
and  glass,  which  were  in  a  dangerous  position  on 
the  table,  and  had  retired  to  unpack  the  boxes, 
the  old  lady  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
deliver  her  opinion  about  the  new-comer. 

"  I  like  that  Waller  of  yours,"  she  said,  with  an 
emphatic  sniff  of  approval,  as  soon  as  the  door  had 
closed  behind  Anne.  "  I  am  very  quick  at  ob- 
serving, and  the  way  in  which  she  saved  that  bottle 
and  glass  from  falling  showed  me  that  she  has  her 
head  screwed  on  in  the  right  place — a  woman 
who,  I  should  think,  knew  all  about  medicines 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  and  who  will  be  a  comfort 
to  have  in  the  house,  and  able  to  look  after  her- 
self; not  like  that  poor  girl  you  took  away  with 
you,  who  was  always  ailing  and  moping,  as  though 
one  invalid  in  the  place  was  not  enough  at  a  time. 
Quite  a  superior  kind  of  person,  too,  and  that 
m  ikes  one  difficulty  of  knowing  what  we  shall  do 
with  her.  We  could  never  expect  her  to  sit  down 
in  the  kitchen  and  eat  her  meals  with  Lisbeth. 
No,  as  you  say,  my  ilcar.  of  course  not  ;  especially 
as  Lisbeth  has  a  taste  for  blut-wurst,  black  pud- 


ding and  onions,  which  Waller  probably  would 
not  share ;  so  I  fancy  it  will  be  best  for  her  to 
have  her  dinner  in  that  little  room  which  you 
make  a  sitting-room,  next  to  the  professor's  study, 
and  I  will  have  the  sewing-machine  moved  up 
there,  so  that  she  can  take  a  turn  at  it  when  she  is 
not  particularly  engaged  for  you  ;  for  when  people 
have  been  in  trouble  they  are  apt  to  be  idle  and 
mournful,  and  there  is  nothing  to  make  them  for- 
get their  miseries  like  giving  them  plenty  of  work. 
By-the-way,  you  never  found  your  friend  Tonics, 
who  advertised  for  you  to  come  to  her?" 

"  No,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush ;  "  I  imagine  I 
was  too  late." 

"  Ahl  I  wish  you  had  met  Tonics,  for  I  had  a 
kind  of  feeling  that  she  knew  something  about 
medicine,  and  that  some  good  would  come  to  me, 
after  you  had  seen  her.  Fancy  that  Dormer  girl 
dying,  though!" 

"Yes,  poor  creature,"  said  Grace,  "she  sick- 
ened soon  after  we  started,  and  never  had  strength 
to  make  head  against  her  illness." 

M  She  was  a  weak  thing  at  best,"  said  the  Frau 
Professorin,  "  and  Lisbeth  told  me,  after  you  had 
gone,  that  she  never  could  get  her  to  eat  butter- 
milk-soup, and  that  she  always  left  the  cranberry- 
sauce  with  her  roast  veal.  Now,  Waller  is  a 
woman  of  a  very  different  kind,  and,  if  my  judg- 
ment is  right,  will  prove  a  treasure  to  you.  Where 
did  you  pick  her  up?" 

"  The  landlady  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille,  in  Paris, 
recommended  her,"  said  Grace,  speaking  very 
quickly.  "  Her  husband  was  known  to  them,  and 
she  had  very  good  recommendations." 

"I  should  think  she  would  be  a  very  great 
comfort  indeed  to  roe,  when  you  are  not  requiring 
her  services,"  said  Madame  Sturm.  "She  seems 
a  sensible  person,  that  I  could  trust  to  bring  me 
my  medicines  at  the  proper  hour,  and  be  sure  that 
she  would  never  overdo  the  dose ;  and  the  truth 
is,  my  dear  Grace,  I  begin  to  feel  even  more  de- 
pendent on  n.y  medicines  than  I  was  before." 

The  truth  was  that  Grace  had  noticed  a  consider- 
able change  in  her  aunt,  since  she  made  her  hur- 
ried departure  from  Bonn.  The  tricks  which  she 
was  constantly  playing  upon  herself,  by  eagerly 
swallowing  every  new  nostrum  of  which  she  heard, 
and  the  disinclination  to  take  exercise,  which  had 
now  grown  into  a  positive  inability,  had  told  severe- 
ly upon  the  old  lady's  constitution.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  days  she  had  become  thoroughly  aecus- 
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tomed  to,  and  dependent  upon,  Anne's  kindly 
administrations ;  and  knowing  how  far  the  com- 
fort of  her  friend  was  dependent  upon  the  good- 
will felt  towards  her  by  the  Frau  Profcssorin, 
Grace  waived  her  claim  as  much  as  possible  to 
Anne's  society,  and  allowed  her  aunt  to  benefit  by 
it.  The  conversations  between  the  old  invalid 
and  the  young  girl,  whose  hopes  had  b.en  wrecked 
so  early  in  life,  would  have  been  curious  and  in- 
structive had  there  been  any  bystander  to  listen  to 
them.  The  past  was  but  rarely  touched  upon. 
At  the  outset  of  their  acquaintance  Madame 
Sturm,  urged,  not  more  by  feminine  curiosity  than 
by  a  real  interest  which  Anne's  kindness  to  her 
impelled  her  to  feel  in  the  fortunes  of  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, would  ask  her  now  and  then  about  her 
family,  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
married,  and  the  cause  and  manner  of  her  hus- 
band's death.  Anne  replied  to  these  inquiries 
calmly  and  in  a  general  way,  describing  herself  as 
an  orphan  who  had  married  to  secure  a  home,  and 
who,  upon  the  loss  of  her  husband,  was  again  cast 
upon  her  resources.  The  old  lady  accepted  this 
story  in  good  faith,  and  only  occasionally  recurred 
to  it,  her  favorite  topic  of  conversation  being  her 
niece's  future.  Grace  would  be  of  age  in  a  twelve- 
month, and,  as  a  great  heiress,  would  naturally  be 
called  upon  to  quit  the  shelter  of  their  humble 
roof,  and  take  up  her  position  in  the  world  of  Lon- 
don. Who  was  to  undertake  the  duties  of  adviser 
and  chaperon  to  the  young  heiress,  solely  puzzled 
the  worthy  Frau  Professorin.  Her  weak  state  of 
health  rendered  it  impossible  that  she  should  under- 
take the  position,  and  as  to  giving  it  up  to  some 
one  to  be  nominated  by  those  lawyer-men,  from 
whom  Grace  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  periodi- 
cal reports  of  what  was  happening  to  the  property, 
the  old  lady  declared  it  unlikely  that  a  pair  of 
musty  old  attorneys  could  have  any  knowledge  of 
what  was  proper  in  such  a  matter.  She  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  her  own  wish  that  Anne  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  affair,  and  having  obtained 
from  her  favorite  a  declaration  of  her  readiness  to 
undertake  the  charge,  professed  her  intention  of 
seeing  the  notion  carried  through. 

The  relations  between  Grace  Middleham  and 
the  friend  of  her  school-days,  notwithstanding  that 
so  much  of  Anne's  time  was  taken  up  in  attending 
to  the  Frau  Professorin,  remained  as  affectionate 
and  as  intimate  as  ever.  The  promise  which 
Grace  had  given  to  trust  her  friend  wholly  and 


unreservedly,  and  never  to  question  her  as  to  any 
of  the  occurrences  which  had  happened  during  the 
time  they  were  parted,  she  had  faithfully  kept, 
and  Anne  Studley's  life,  from  the  time  she  quitted 
Chapone  House  to  the  day  when  she  entered  poor 
Lucy  Dormer's  bed-room  at  the  Hotel  de  Lille, 
was  a  sealed  book  to  her  friend.  More  than  this, 
so  particular  was  Grace  to  avoid  even  the  slightest 
appearance  of  curiosity,  that,  finding  as  she  did 
that  Anne  showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  be 
told  anything  concerning  the  bank  and  its  affairs; 
topics  which,  of  course,  formed  the  staple  of  the 
communications  made  from  time  to  time  to  the 
young  heiress  by  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks  ;  she 
was  quite  satisfied  to  keep  her  confidences  to  her- 
self. She  could  not  tell  Anne  anything  about  the 
bank  and  its  affairs,  without  alluding  to  Mr. 
Heath,  and  Mr.  Heath  was,  as  she  instinctively 
felt,  connected  in  some  way  or  other  with  Anne's 
unhappy  remembrances  of  home.  This  much 
Anne  had  learned,  and  Mr.  Heath,  and  any  mat- 
ter in  which  his  name  must  necessarily  be  involved, 
were  henceforth  tabooed  subjects.  What  the 
mystery  was,  Grace,  of  course,  knew  not ;  but  she 
could  not  believe  that  there  could  be  anything  in 
it  personal  to  Mr.  Heath,  whom  she  knew  her 
uncle  had  always  highly  valued,  and  of  whom, 
for  her  uncle's  sake,  she  entertained  the  highest 
opinion  ;  but  out  of  kindly  feeling  for  her  friend 
she  was  content  that  there  should  be  absolute 
silence  on  the  point. 

The  constant  attendance  upon  the  Frau  Profes- 
sorin, whose  desire  for  Anne's  presence  and  min- 
istrations became  greater  as  her  infirmities  in- 
creased, and  Grace's  constantly-sought  opportuni  • 
ties  for  her  friend's  society,  absorbed  so  much  of 
Anne's  time  as  to  give  her  but  little  chance  for 
self-communing.  The  little  German  town  stood  out 
to  her  as  a  green  spot,  an  oasis  in  thedesert  of  life. 
Resting  in  it,  she  had  gradually  been  enabled  to 
overcome  the  dread  of  detection,  the  terror  of 
pursuit,  which  had  beset  her  immediately  after  her 
flight.  Constantly  occupied  by  her  domestic 
duties,  she  had  lost  the  habit  of  recalling  those 
frightful  scenes  through  which  she  had  passed  as 
in  a  dream,  and  a  dull  and  confused  memory  of 
which  still  occasionally  haunted  her  sleep.  And 
upon  Anne  Studley,  as  upon  so  many  other  afflicted 
ones,  the  power  of  music  exercised  its  blessed  in- 
fluence. Within  a  very  short  time  after  her  arrival 
at  Madame  Sturm's,  the  question  of  her  position 
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in  the  household  was  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
old  lady  herself  would  not  hear  of  her  favorite 
being  shut  out  from  their  better  society ;  she  was 
introduced  to  their  guests  as  Miss  Middleham's 
friend  and  companion,  and  when  company  was 
present — or  better  still,  during  the  long  evenings 
when  they  were  alone — Anne  would  sit  silent  and 
motionless,  rapt  and  entranced  at  the  weird  and 
mystic  music  which  flowed  out  from  the  piano 
under  the  quiet  touch  of  the  professor's  melody- 
compelling  fingers.  All  throughout  the  house  was 
harmonious  and  tranquil,  the  Frau  Professorin's 
querulous  complaints  were  no  longer  heard,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  her  roof  Anne  Studley  found 
a  haven  and  passed  a  year  of  peace. 

BOOK  II.     CHAPTER  VI.     COMING  OP  AGE. 

*«  Grace  had  a  letter  from  England  this  morn- 
ing," said  Madam  Sturm,  as  she  sat,  placidly  sip- 
ping her  coffee,  one  afternoon,  with  Anne  acting 
as  her  companion,  and  reading  out  such  scraps 
from  the  newspaper  as  she  thought  might  interest 
the  old  lady;  «*a  letter  from  the  lawyer-men,  on 
that  dreadful  blue  paper,  and  in  that  horrible 
round  hand  which  always  reminds  oneof  Chancery 
Lane.  There  was  a  young  man— such  a  handsome 
fellow  he  wa. — but,  I  recollect,  he  didn't  wear 
any  shirt  collar,  only  a  black  satin  stock,  rather 
frayed  with  rubbing  under  his  chin,  and  two  large 
pins  in  it,  tied  together  by  a  little  chain.  He  was 
a  clerk  in  our  bank  in  the  old  days,  before  my  poor 
brother  took  the  management,  and  he  used  to  see 
me  sometimes  come  in  the  carriage  to  fetch  father 
away,  and  he  became  rather  smitten  with  me,  poor 
fellow!  I  forget  his  name  now,  but  I  can  see  him 
just  as  though  it  were  yesterday."  The  old  lady 
placed  her  coffee-cup  upon  the  table,  and  fell  into 
a  reverie,  slowly  passing  one  hand  over  the  other 
and  looking  straight  before  her.  "  What  could 
have  made  me  think  of  him  now,  after  so  many 
years?"  said  she,  rousing  herself.  "  Oh,  I  recol- 
lect. He  grew  bold  enough  to  send  me  some  let- 
ters, and  they  were  all  written  on  that  blue  paper, 
and  in  that  same  round-hand,  and  he  called  me 
1  Dear  Miss  ;'  only  he  wrote  '  Dear'  '  Dr.,'  just  as 
though  I  had  been  a  physician,  don't  you  know ; 
and  then  it  was  found  out,  and  put  a  stop  to.  Did 
Grace  show  you  the  letter,  my  love?" 

"Yes,  Madame  Sturm,"  cried  Anne;  "I  have 
just  returned  it  to  her." 

"Oh,  then  you  know  all  about  it?"  said  the  old 


lady.  "The  time  is  fast  approaching  now  when  I 
shall  have  to  lose  my  niece.  She  will  be  a  great 
lady,  and,  I  suppose,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
will  forget  her  humble  friends." 

"1  don't  think  that  is  likely,"  said  Anne, 
warmly;  "and  you  will  allow  that  in  such  a 
matter  I  may  speak  from  experience." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  my  dear,  and  I  am  an  old 
fool  forgiving  utterance  to  such  asentiment ;  but  I 
am  not  very  strong  either  in  mind  or  body  now,  1 
think,  and  I'm  beginning  to  get  anxious  about 
that  dear  girl's  future.  You  have  discussed  it 
often  with  her,  I  suppose?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Anne;  "  it  is  constantly  present  to 
both  our  minds,  and  the  responsibility  which  will 
devolve  upon  dear  Grace  is  so  great  that  I,  at 
least,  cannot  contemplate  it  calmly." 

"Nor  I,  my  love,"  said  the  old  lady.  "  The 
only  one  thing  which  reconciles  me  to  it  is  the 
knowledge  that  she  will  have  you  at  her  right  hand 
to  counsel  and  guide  her." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  you  must  give  up 
that  idea,  dear  Madame  Sturm,"  said  Anne,  lay- 
ing aside  the  newspaper.  "Grace  and  I  have 
talked  it  over  thoroughly,  and  I  have  proved  it  to 
her  that,  however  much  I  might  wish  it,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  accompany  her  to  England." 

"Impossible  for  you  to  go  with  her!"  said  the 
Frau  Professorin,  in  alarm.  "  Why,  what  can  be 
the  reason  of  that?" 

"  Some  private  family  matters,  with  which  I 
need  not  trouble  you,"  said  Anne,  coldly. 

"  Oh,  indeed,"  said  Madame  Sturm,  shortly. 
"Something  about  those  bothering  Wallers,  I 
suppose?"  Then,  relaxing  a  little  in  her  tone, 
she  added,  "Well,  I  call  that  a  great  blow.  I 
had  thoroughly  counted  upon  your  being  with  her, 
and  it  was  the  only  com  ort  I  had." 

"I  do  not  think  I  need  tell  you  how  keenly  I 
feel  it,"  said  Anne,  "but  we  have  talked  it  all 
out,  and  though  Grace  would  not  hear  of  it  at 
first,  she  is  now  half  reconciled  to  the  idea,  in 
thinking  that,  for  some  time  at  least,  I  hall  be 
able  to  remain  with  you." 

"You  are  a  sweet  angel,  Waller,"  said  the  old 
lady,  rapturously,  bending  forward  her  face  for 
Anne  to  kiss ;  "  and  in  my  wretched  state  of  health 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  roe.  So 
long  as  I  live  you  shall  never  want  a  home ;  but 
your  heart  will  naturally  be  with  Grace,  and  I 
|  should  have  thought  myself  a  horribly  selfish  old 
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woman  to  keep  you  away  from  her.  However,  as 
these  bothering  Wallers  prevent  your  going,  that 
part  of  the  question  is  settled.  What  we  have  to 
think  of  now  is  who  shall  be  Grace's  companion." 

M  Grace  was  about  to  suggest,  and  I  am,  there- 
fore, breaking  no  confidence  in  mentioning  it," 
said  Anne,  "that  the  professor  should  go  with  her 
to  London,  and  remain  with  her  there,  at  least  for 
a  short  time." 

"The  professor!"  cried  the  old  lady;  "why, 
what  are  the  girls  thinking  about?  Who  is  to 
undertake  his  lectures,  and  what  is  to  become  of 
me?" 

"I  shall  remain  behind  to  take  care  of  you, 
dear  Madame  Sturm,"  said  Anne;  "and  as  for 
the  lectures,  one  of  the  professor's  colleagues  could 
act  for  him  in  his  absence,  and  the  little  change 
and  rest  would  do  him  undoubted  good." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  old  lady,  medita- 
tively. "I  have  been  thinking  for  a  long  time 
past  that  the  professor  has  been  working  too  hard. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  go  grinding  on 
morning  and  night  at  the  university,  for  we  have 
quite  enough  money  to  keep  us  in  peace  and  com- 
fort. But  the  idea  of  him  going  to  London !  He 
is  the  simplest  minded  and  most  easily  bothered 
man  that  ever  was;  and  London,  even  in  my  time, 
was  a  dazing  place,  but  now,  what  with  under- 
ground railways,  and  Thames  embankments,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  must 
be  like." 

"  You  must  remember,"  said  Anne,  with  a 
smile,  "  that  Grace  has  a  perfectly  clear  head  of 
her  own,  and  in  all  every-day  worldly  matters  is 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself.  Where 
business  is  concerned  she  will  have  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  lawyers,  Messrs.  Hillman  ond 
Hicks,  and  also  of  the  trustees  to  her  uncle's  will, 
under  whose  management  the  bank  is  now  con- 
ducted. It  will  be  necessary  that  she  should  have 
some  one  connected  with  her — that  she  should  not 
be  alone  in  fact— that  is  all." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,  my  dear,"  said  the  old 
lady,  with  a  laugh,  "a  'figure-head,'  as  my  poor 
mother  used  to  call  it,  and  the  professor  will  do 
very  well  for  that.  The  onlv  question  is,  whether 
he  will  go." 

"There  Grace  counts  upon  your  persuasion, 
dear  Madame  Sturm,"  said  Anne.  "  He  would 
find  himself  in  a  new  world,  whither  his  reputation 
had  preceded  him,  and  no  doubt  would  be  heartily 
welcome  among  the  scientific  men  of  London." 


"  Some  years  ago  he  often  used  to  express  a 
wish  to  visit  England,"  said  the  old  lady;  "  but 
he  is  no  longer  a  young  man,  though,  no  doubt,  as 
you  say,  the  pleasure  of  finding  himself  known  to 
celebrated  people  would  act  as  an  incentive  to 
him,  for  we  are  all  of  us  vain,  my  dear,  more  or  less, 
and  I  sometimes  think  that  I  ought  not  to  grumble 
about  my  poor  health,  as  without  it  I  might  have 
fallen  into  many  temptations."  And  the  Frau 
Professorin  smoothed  her  soft  gray  hair  as  she 
spoke,  and  contemplated  her  features  in  the  look- 
ing-glass with  a  deprecatory  smile. 

The  idea  thus  struck  out  was  not  suffered  to 
slumber.  That  same  evening,  when  the  worthy 
old  professor's  heart  had  been  cheered  by  a  good 
supper  and  a  bottle  of  Rauenthaler,  and  when  he 
had  lapsed  into  a  dreamy  state  in  listening  to  a 
selection  of  simple  Scotch  and  Irish  melodies  which 
Anne  had  been  playing  to  him,  and  which  he 
dearly  loved,  the  impossibility  of  Mrs.  Waller's 
accompanying  her  friend  to  London  was  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  the  suggestion  made  that  he  should 
go  in  her  stead. 

That  such  a  notion  should  be  broached  at  all 
astonished  him,  but  that  it  should  emanate  from 
the  Frau  Professorin,  to  whose  apron-string, 
according  to  the  familiar  saying,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  tied,  transcended  his  powers  of  belief.  He 
was  far  too  much  overwhelmed  to  give  any  definite 
answer  at  once,  and  his  companions,  knowing  his 
peculiarities,  were  content  to  allow  him  to  ramble 
on  in  an  historical  account  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  discourse  on  English  literary  and  scientific 
celebrities,  until  bedtime.  It  was  evident  that  the 
idea  was  not  displeasing  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
the  next  day  the  Frau  Professorin  called  into 
council  two  or  three  of  her  husband's  colleagues, 
who,  properly  indoctrinated,  took  the  opportunity 
of  proving  to  him  that  his  lectures  could  be  easily 
arranged  for,  and  that  his  visit  would  not  merely 
be  a  source  of  pleasure  to  himself,  but  of  honor  to 
the  university,  of  which  he  would  be  looked  upon 
as  a  kind  of  non-official  representative.  The  in- 
tercourse between  the  commercial  men  of  Germany 
and  England  is  constant  and  unlimited,  but  the 
personal  relations  of  "scientists"  and  litterateurs 
are  still  restricted  ;  opportunities  of  intercourse 
are  not  irequently  offered,  but,  when  offered,  are 
eagerly  seized  upon.  Thus  Hcrr  Pastor  Budde  wished 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  style  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley's preaching,  and  Herr  Regierungsrath  Holthau- 
sen  yearned  for  an  exposition  of  Lor'  Cock  Burns' 
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sentiments  on  probate  law ;  Hof  Arzt  Kraft  could 
give  Wilhelm  Jenner  a  few  wrinkles  on  the  treatment 
of  typhoid  fever,  and  Landwehr  Commandant  von 
Stuterheim  was  anxious  that  the  Herzog  von  Cam- 
bridge should  know  his  opinions  on  the  respective 
merits  of  Krupp  and  Armstrong  ordnance;  and 
each  and  all  of  these  gentlemen  had  the  intention 
of  making  Professor  Sturm  the  medium  of  their 
ideas.  Urged  on,  first  by  his  wife  and  then  by 
his  colleagues,  and  pleased  with  the  notion  of 
temporarily  entering  upon  an  entirely  novel  exist- 
ence, in  which  he  should  play  no  undistinguished 
part,  the  old  gentleman  determined  to  accompany 
his  niece  to  England,  and  at  once  began  making 
preparations  for  his  departure. 

"  It  will  be  hard  work  parting  with  you  again, 
darling,  after  being  so  closely  and  so  constantly 
together,"  said  Grace  to  her  friend  on  the  evening 
when  this  decision  had  been  arrived  at;  "but 
there  is  no  help  for  it,  and  we  must  accept  the  in- 
evitable as  best  we  can." 

"  Not  in  all  your  other  goodness  and  kindness 
to  me,"  said  Anne,  putting  her  arm  around  Grace's 
neck,  "has  your  trust  been  so  thoroughly  shown, 
as  by  your  acceptance  of  my  assurance  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  silence  in  regard  to  that  portion  of  my 
life  which  occurred  between  our  parting  at  school 
and  our  meeting  at  Paris.  I  would  give  all  I  pos- 
sess—little enough,  Heaven  knows,  and  entirely 
owing  to  your  bounty,"  she  added,  with  a  smile 
— "  to  go  with  you  now ;  but  it  is  impossible  ; 
and  you  must  accept  the  fact  without  asking  for 
an  explanation." 

"I  do  accept  it,"  said  Grace,  "and  ask  no 
more  ;  my  one  comfort  is  in  thinking  that  I  shall 
not  be  so  very  long  away  from  you,  for  as  soon  as 
business  matters  are  arranged  I  shall  leave  London, 
and  we  can  either  continue  to  live  on  here,  or  go 
for  a  year's  travel,  as  we  may  think  fit." 

"You  are  not  making  allowance  for  all  the  at- 
tractions which  will  await  the  young  heiress  in  the 
world  of  fashion,"  said  Anne,  with  a  sad  smile. 
"It  would  be  unnatural,  indeed,  if  you,  with  all 
the  advantages  which  wealth  and  beauty  can  com- 
mand, should  abnegate  your  position  and  waste 
the  brightest  period  of  your  life." 

"It  would  be  absurd  of  me  to  sneer  at  tcmpta- 
tions  of  which  I  know  nothing,"  said  Grace; 
"  but  the  anticipation  of  them  certainly  never 
occupied  my  thoughts.    I  shall  stop  in  London,  I 


suppose,  because  the  lawyers  and  business  people 
want  me  there,  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  my 
arrival  will  cause  any  great  excitement  in  the 
fashionable  world." 

"  You  are  an  heiress,  which  in  itself  will  render 
it  quite  sufficient  for  you  to  be  sought  after ;  but 
in  addition  to  that,  there  are  many  of  your  uncle's 
friends  who  will  be  anxious  to  make  things  pleas- 
ant to  you.  You  will — you  will  go  to  Loddonford, 
I  think  you  said"  she  added,  with  an  irrepressible 
tremble  in  her  voice. 

"  Oh,  most  certainly  not,"  said  Grace  promptly, 
and  without  noticing  her  friend's  emotion.  "  My 
poor  uncle  hud  so  many  plans  for  our  mutual  hap- 
piness there,  that  I  could  never  think  of  it  with- 
out recurring  to  him,  and  all  the  details  of  that 
horrible  tragedy,  which,  for  the  first  few  months, 
haunted  me  night  and  day,  and  which  I  seem  only 
just  to  have  forgotten,  would  return.  I  shall  give 
instructions  to  have  the  place  sold,  and  never  let 
its  name  be  mentioned  before  me." 

"There  you  are  right,"  said  Anne.  "  There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  retain  any  link  to  bind 
you  to  a  disagreeable  past ;  your  future,  thank 
Heaven,  bids  fair  to  be  bright  enough,  and  with 
that  you  should  occupy  your  thoughts." 

"And  the  most  pleasurable  part  of  it  is  that  it 
will  be  passed  with  you,"  said  Grace,  affection- 
ately. 

"We  will  not  speculate  too  much  upon  that, 
little  one,"  said  Anne,  stroking  her  friend's  shin- 
ing curls.  "The  natural  future  of  all  girls  is 
marriage — the  happy  future,  I  firmly  believe,  of 
many."  Her  voice  shook  a  little  as  she  spoke. 
"  But,"  she  continued,  "  it  is  impossible  to  assure 
it,  we  are  told  ;  but  what  is  possible  you  possess. 
A  husband  will  come  for  you,  my  darling,  and 
take  you  away  from  me,  and  rendering  you  a 
source  of  happiness  to  him,  and  others  to  come 
after  you." 

"  And  you,  also,  Anne,"  said  Grace,  earnestly  ; 
"  why  should  not  such  a  lot  be  yours?" 

"Why  not? — for — for  many  reasons,  pet.  I 
must  be  the  maiden-aunt  to  your  children,  and 
contented  enough  in  that." 

"I  think  you  are  talking  very  absurdly,"  said 
Grace,  suddenly.  "  I  don't  see  any  necessity  for 
my  being  married  ;  I  am  sure  I  have  never  seen 
any  one  yet  that  1  could  care  about." 

"  That  is  because  the  right  '  any  one'  has  not 
yet  presented  himself,"  said  Anne.    "  I  can  un- 
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derstand  your  being  heart-proof  against  the  admi- 
ration of  Paul  Fischer,  and  remaining  unsubdued 
by  the  fascinations  of  little  Dr.  Kraft ;  but  the 
conquering  hero  is  yet  to  come.  Qui  que  tu  sots 
voila  ton  maitre — you,  with  your  beauty  and  riches, 
are  most  unlikely  to  form  an  exception  to  the 
rule." 

M  Well,"  said  Grace,  with  a  blush  and  a  smile, 
"  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  the  '  hero' 
when  he  arrives.  Whoever  he  may  be,  I  am  cer- 
tain of  one  thing,  that  I  shall  never  love  him  as  I 
love  you,  and  the  first  condition  of  my  accepting 
him  would  be  that  you  and  I  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated." 

"We  will  consider  these  points,  as  you  say, 
dear,  all  in  good  time,"  said  Anne,  faintly  smil- 
ing;  "  but,  from  all  that  one  has  heard,  a  husband 
never  fancies  his  wife's  friends ;  and  the  closer  the 
intimacy,  the  less  likely  arc  they  to  find  favor  in 
his  eyes." 

"  My  husband  will  have  to  do  as  I  choose," 
said  Grace,  tossing  her  head ;  "  and  I  shall  take 
care  that  « those  lawyer-men,'  as  Aunt  Sturm  calls 
them,  give  me  proper  authority  over  my  own 
affairs.    What  are  you  smiling  at,  Anne?" 

"At  the  confident  way  in  which  you  are  speak- 
ing. 1  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound  ;' 
and  you,  who  have  never  yet  had  Love's  yoke 
laid  upon  you,  cannot  comprehend  the  possibility 
of  subjugation.  You  will  think  differently  some 
day,  little  one." 

"  One  would  think  you  spoke  out  of  the  pleni- 
tude of  your  own  experience,  Anne,"  said  Grace. 
But  her  friend  did  not  reply  to  her,  and  the  con- 
versation dropped. 

The  resolution  to  part  with  her  property  at 
Loddonford,  which  Grace  had  adopted,  and  which 
she  clung  to  with  unswerving  tenacity,  had  given 
Anne  Studley  very  great  satisfaction.  She  would 
not  have  originated  the  idea ;  firstly,  because  she 
had  laid  down  for  herself  the  strict  rule  never  to 
interfere,  even  by  a  suggestion,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Grace's  business  matters ;  and,  secondly, 
lest  on  such  a  subject  she  might  be  led  by  her 
anxiety  to  betray  so  much  anxiety  as  to  awaken 
suspicion.  In  all  their  communings,  Anne  had 
never  given  her  friend  the  least  hint  as  to  the  place 
where  her  father  had  resided.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  a  country  village  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Thames,  Grace  knew  no- 
thing ;  and  as  she  reiterated  her  determination  of 


parting  with  the  lovely  villa,  where  her  banker- 
uncle  had  dispensed  so  much  renowned  hospitality, 
Anne  felt  relieved  from  any  apprehension  that  her 
friend  should  discover  any  part  of  the  truth  by 
being  resident  in  the  accursed  neighborhood. 
Not  that  there  was  any  danger,  Anne  thought,  of 
Grace's  coming  across  her  father — it  could  be  no 
part  of  the  captain's  scheme  to  continue  to  reside 
in  a  place  which,  even  to  his  dulled  moral  sense, 
must  be  filled  with  horrible  reminiscences,  and 
fraught  with  peril.  Thus  the  dread  of  encounter- 
ing him  hat!  not  wholly  actuated  her  in  her  strong 
resolution  not  to  accompany  her  friend  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  likely,  she  thought,  that  the 
captain,  once  abroad,  would  give  up  a  life  on  the 
Continent — which,  as  he  had  told  her,  was  agree- 
able to  him — and  return  to  a  place  where  he  would 
be  under  the  surveillance,  and  at  the  beck-and-call 
of  his  more  daring  and  more  prosperous  associate 
in  crime;  for  that  Heath's  absence  had  been  only 
temporary,  and  that  he  had  long  since  returned  to 
London  and  resumed  his  position  in  the  bank, 
Anne  knew  for  a  certainty.  His  name,  as  has 
been  said,  was  never  mentioned  between  the 
friends.  Grace  knew  that — for  some  reason  of 
which  she  was  ignorant,  and  into  which  her  deli- 
cacy and  sisterly  feeling  did  not  allow  her  to  in- 
quire—any reference  to  it  was  painful  to  Anne  ; 
but  the  periodical  letters  from  the  lawyers,  which 
the  young  heiress  always  handed  to  her  friend, 
were  filled  with  complimentary  allusions  to  the 
ability  and  steadiness  manifested  by  Mr.  Heath, 
under  whom  the  affairs  of  the  bank  were  more 
prosperous  even  than  in  Mr.  Middleham's  time, 
and  it  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  "  managing 
director,"  as  he  was  now  styled,  possessed  the 
confidence  and  good-will  of  the  trustees. 

Of  course  a  man  like  Captain  Studley,  who  took 
care  to  be  kept  informed  of  everything  in  which 
his  own  comfort  and  safety  were  in  the  slightest 
degree  concerned,  would  necessarily  be  acquainted 
with  this  state  of  affairs;  and,  as  he  had  a  holy 
horror  of  Heath,  to  whom  he  had  confessed  his  in- 
feriority in  scoundrelism,  he  would  naturally  keep 
away,  to  avoid  anything  which  might  lead  to  his 
falling  into  his  late  companion's  clutches,  and 
again  becoming  his  tool.  Anne  felt,  indeed,  that 
there  was  more  probability  of  her  encountering 
her  father  on  the  Continent.  There  was  no  like- 
lihood of  his  visiting  such  a  place  as  Bonn,  where 
there  was  neither  pleasure  nor  business  to  attract 
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him:  but  the  traveling  tour,  which  Grace  had 
hinted  at  their  taking  after  her  return  from  Lon- 
don, had  more  jnjssible  elements  of  danger  in  it. 
That,  however,  would  be  an  after  consideration. 
The  long  interval  of  rest  and  peace  which  she  had 
enjoyed,  Grace's  never-failing  affection,  and  the 
regard  and  confidence  bestowed  upon  her  by  those 
among  whom  she  had  lived  for  so  many  months, 
had  had  a  quieting  and  salutary  effect  upon  her 
once  bruised  and  aching  heart.  The  fear  of  pur- 
suit and  detection  under  which  she  labored  on  her 
first  arrival  in  Germany  had  now  almost  entirely 
left  her.  She  no  longer  passed  anxious  hours  of 
the  day  and  night  in  wondering  what  had  become 
of  her  father,  and  she  could  go  through  her  daily 
task  of  reading  the  English  newspapers  to  the  Frau 
Professorin  without  the  omnipresent  fear,  which  at 
first  haunted  her,  of  finding  in  them  some  record 
of  the  captain's  discovery  and  disgrace. 

Nor  did  she  brood  now,  as  she  had  erst  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  with  sickening  terror,  over  the 
details  of  Walter  Danby's  death.  Time,  the  con- 
soler, against  whom  we  rail  for  blotting  out  from 
our  memories  the  features  of  the  lost  loved  ones, 
and  the  details  of  many  happy  bygone  scenes,  as  a 
compensation,  acts  a  beneficent  part  in  throwing  a 
haze  over  reminiscences  of  former  trouble  and  dis- 
tress. The  hideous  scene  which  Anne  Studley  had 
witnessed  came  back  rarely  to  her  now,  and  then 
but  as  some  fragment  of  a  perturbed  dream,  vague 
and  indistinct.  The  illness  consequent  upon  her 
discovery,  the  fearful  bargain  wrung  from  her  in 
her  terror,  its  accomplishment,  and  her  flight,  all 
seemed  as  fantastic  and  unreal.  A  new  life  had 
commenced  for  her  at  her  meeting  with  Grace, 
and  with  the  recollection  of  her  troubles  and  her 
wrongs  had  passed  away  her  desire  of  avenging 
herself  on  those  who  had  been  the  cause  of  her 
suffering.  When  she  lay  tossing  on  her  feverish 
couch  in  the  secluded  house  at  Lot  i  don  ford,  her 
sole  prayer  had  been  for  strength  to  bring  down 
retribution  upon  Walter  Danby's  murderer;  but 
that  feeling  had  died  out,  and  now  she  only  prayed 
for  a  continuance  of  the  peaceful  life  which  she 
was  leading.  She  had  hoped  to  be  forgotten,  but 
better  than  that,  she  had  learned  to  forget.  That 
she  was  forgotten  she  had  not  a  doubt.  Both  her 
father  and  the  man  who  had  the  right  to  call  him- 
self her  husband,  when  they  found  that  her  inten- 
tions were  not  openly  hostile  to  them,  when  they 
had  learned  that  her  existence  was  not  necessarily 


associated  with  the  idea  of  danger  to  them,  would 
soon  let  her  lapse  into  oblivion.  Throughout  her 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks,  she  had 
been  as  nothing  to  her  father,  and  it  was  not 
likely  that  Mr.  Heath,  who  seemed  to  have  lived 
down  any  suspicion  of  his  double  crime,  and  to  be 
immersed  in  prosperous  business,  would  bestotr  a 
thought  upon  her.  Not  even,  Anne  imagined, 
would  the  sight  of  Grace,  with  whom  he  must 
necessarily  be  brought  into  contact,  revive  the 
suspicion  of  the  managing  director  against  her 
whom  he  had  first  met  in  company  with  the  young 
heiress;  and  even  were  the  recollection  to  arise  in 
Heath's  mind,  Anne  had  no  apprehensions  for  the 
result.  She  knew  that  Grace's  discretion  was  as 
absolute  as  her  devotion,  and  that  she  would  never 
be  betrayed  into  any  avowal  which  might  com- 
promise her  friend's  safety,  or  reveal  to  another 
the  secret  which  she  herself  had  never  sought  to 
penetrate. 

Tranquility  of  mind  had  conduced  to  Anne 
Studley's  bodily  health,  and  her  renewed  vigor 
and  stamina  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  her  personal  appearance.    The  look 
of  sadness  and  suffering  which  illness  had  impressed 
on  her  countenance,  and  which  so  fascinated  the 
romantic  Paul  Fischer  on  her  first  arrival,  had  en- 
tirely disappeared.    She  was  grave  still,  it  is  true, 
with  a  gravity  beyond  her  years,  but  the  Frau 
Professorin  often  declared  that  that  was  "  Waller's 
style,"  and  suited  her  better  than  any  other  ;  and. 
when  particularly  amused  or  pleased,  her  face 
would  light  up  with  a  smile,  which,  from  its  very 
infrequency,  was  doubly  pretty  and  doubly  wel- 
come. From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  at  Bonn, 
Grace  had  insisted  upon  paying  her  friend  a  liberal 
salary,  and  Anne  was  thus  enabled  to  dress  well, 
in  her  quiet,  simple  taste,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
take  her  place  among  the  visitors,  from  time  to 
time  gathered  together  at  Madame  Sturm's  musi- 
cal evenings.    From  one  and  all  of  these  she  re- 
ceived the  utmost  courtesy  and  consideration,  for 
nowhere  in  the  world  is  society  pleasanter,  less 
formal,  and  more  thoroughly  natural  than  in  that 
class  which  occupies  a  middle  position  between 
the  ennobled  and  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  German 
nation.    It  is  possible  that  this  arises  as  a  reaction 
from  the  ridiculous  pride  and  pompous  vanity  of 
the  "vons,"  as  well  as  from  the  beer-swilling 
boorishness  of  the  lower  classes;  but  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  exists  as  a  fact,  and  from  the  families  of 
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the  professors  and  the  professionals,  of  which 
Madame  Sturm's  society  was  composed,  Anne,  as 
the  humble  companion  of  the  young  heiress,  re- 
ceived a  welcome  and  a  kindness  such  as  she 
would  have  been  along  time  obtaining  in  England. 

Nor  was  her  popularity  confined  to  the  stocking- 
knitting  dames  and  the  dreary  old  gentlemen  who 
gathered  around  Madame  Sturm's  coffee-table  and 
the  professor's  piano.  With  the  young  men  she 
had  a  very  great  success,  and  although  the  erratic 
Paul  had  long  since  transferred  to  another  shrine 
that  romantic  devotion  which  he  had  imagined 
himself  to  have  experienced  at  the  first  sight  of 
Anne,  but  which  he  never  had  the  courage  to  de- 
clare, there  were  many  others  on  whom  the  grave 
and  matured  beauty  of  the  young  English  girl  had 
worked  its  due  effect.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Franz  Eckhardt,  who,  by  nature,  very  differently 
constituted  from  his  younger,  more  impulsive,  and 
more  demonstrative  companion,  had  in  him  much 
of  that  sweetness  of  disposition  which,  mingled 
with  rugged  honesty  and  stern  fidelity,  is  so  often 
found  in  the  German  character.  To  such  a  man 
the  mixture  of  good  looks  and  good  sense,  of  wo- 
manly sweetness  and  the  power  of  comprehension 
and  endurance,  but  rarely  accorded  to  women,  which 
Anne  possessed,  came  as  a  new  revelation.  Never 
in  his  experience  had  he  met  with  any  one  so  com- 


pletely realizing  his  idea  of  "a  perfect  woman 
nobly  planned,"  and  although  somewhat  slow  of 
conviction,  when  he  had  once  adopted  this  idea, 
he  held  to  it  firmly,  and  determined  to  do  his 
best  to  win  Anne  Studley  for  his  wife.  On  one 
point,  that  of  his  power  to  maintain  her  in  proper 
comfort,  he  was  completely  assured,  for  his  father, 
who  haa  been  a  brewer  in  a  large  way  at  Hamm, 
had  died  soon  after  Anne's  arrival  at  Bonn,  and 
Franz  was  !  is  sole  heir.  Not  for  him,  though,  the 
vats  and  brewery,  and  all  the  sterling  accessories 
of  commerce ;  he  had  always  determined  to  part 
with  the  business,  and  with  the  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  to  lead  a  lazy  dilettante  life,  occupy- 
ing himself  with  painting  and  music,  the  two  arts 
which  he  loved,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he 
excelled.  If  he  could  only  get  the  English  girl  to 
share  that  life,  what  happiness  there  would  be  in 
store  for  him !  He  waited  long,  for  he  was  modest 
and  diffident,  as  are  most  brave  men,  but  he  took 
heart  of  grace  at  last,  and  spoke  to  Anne,  who,  of 
course,  rejected  him— kindly,  hut  decidedly.  She 
gave  him  no  gleam  of  hope,  and  he  went  out  of 
her  presence  saddened,  but  loving  her  as  mu»h, 
and  respecting  her,  perhaps,  even  more. 

And  Anne  Studley  kept  her  own  counsel,  and 
added  this  last  to  the  secrets  already  locked  in  her 
breast. 


MY  DREAM.' 

By  Alvin  Oaksmith. 


We  were  on  board  the  Beethoven  about  a  week, 
I  think,  and  were  now  between  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  San  Domingo.  I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of 
being  taken  clear  away  to  Belize,  Honduras.  And 
then  my  brother  Sidney,  who  was  United  States 
Consul  at  Aux  Cayes,  would  be  very  anxious  about 
my  non-arrival.  So  I  proposed  to  Captain  Zurich 
that  he  should  sell  me  his  long-boat,  and  our  crew 
would  put  off  for  the  Island  of  San  Domingo, 
which  we  judged  to  be  about  forty-five  miles  dis- 
tant. He  was  surprised,  and  thought  it  very  rash, 
but  I  reasoned  that  after  such  a  hurricane  as  we 
had  had,  we  would  not  be  likely  to  have  another 


1  Concluded  from  the  September  Monthly. 


before  we  reached  land.  We  soon  came  to 
an  agreement,  and  I  informed  our  crew  that  I 
was  going  to  Aux  Cayes  in  the  long-boat,  even  if 
I  had  to  go  alone.  Every  one  was  ready  to  join 
me,  and  went  to  work  making  preparations  to 
leave.  Besides  our  personal  effects  we  took  with 
us  a  little  keg  of  water,  some  hard  bread  and 
boiled  meat,  and  with  a  shake  hands  all  around, 
and  hearty  cheers  given  and  received  by  the  re- 
spective crews,  we  once  more  resumed  our  voyage 
for  Aux  Cayes.  The  western  part  of  the  Island  of 
San  Domingo  is  very  mountainous,  which  makes 
it  appear  much  nearer  to  a  passing  vessel  than  it 
really  is.  And  woefully  were  we  deceived  in  our 
calculations  as  to  the  distance  we  were  from  the 
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shore.  As  we  left  the  Beethoven  we  noticed  what 
wc  supposed  to  be  a  native  fishing  boat  close  into 
the  shore;  but  after  pulling  and  siding  some  hours 
we  gradually  raised  her.  What  was  our  astonish- 
ment to  find  her  to  be  a  large  Scottish  brig,  and 
that  we  were  some  fifty  miles  still  from  the  land. 
They  did  not  notice  us  till  wc  were  close  to  them. 
She  immediately  came  to,  and  her  captain  very 
hospitably  invited  us  on  board,  which  we  declined, 
as  we  were  in  a  hurry  to  make  the  land  before 
night.  There  was  a  very  tall  Scotchman  on  board, 
whom  I  judged  to  be  the  cook,  and  right  side  of 
him  stood  one  of  the  largest  aj>es  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  Scotch  captain  asked  us  where  we  from.  We 
told  him  from  New  York.  The  tall  cook  threw  up 
his  hands  in  astonishment,  and  the  big  ape,  who 
was  looking  over  the  rail,  imitated  him  in  such  a 
ludicrous  manner  as  to  make  us  all  laugh. 

•'What  I"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "  you  did  na 
come  frae  New  York  in  that  bit  of  a  thing?" 

In  a  few  words  we  told  him  of  our  mishap,  and 
with  kindly  God  speeds  we  pursued  our  way.  We 
pulled  at  the  oars,  and  sailed  the  whole  of  that 
day,  and  at  nightfall  we  were  still  a  long  way  off 
from  the  shore.  What  a  weary,  miserable  night  it 
was,  as  we  worked  away  at  the  oars  the  whole 
night  through,  trying  to  find  a  landing  !  Every 
little  while  wc  would  see  fires  in  the  mountains, 
and  sometimes  near  the  shore,  and  when,  as  it 
seemed  to  us,  quite  close,  the  ominous  roar  of 
breakers  would  warn  us  away ;  and  so  we  passed 
the  whole  night,  pulling  in  and  out  of  every  little 
indentation  of  the  coast  for  miles.  Once  wc  felt 
our  oars  touch  a  point  of  coral  reef,  and  a  huge 
shark  broke  water  right  astern  of  us.  The  next 
day  we  found  ourselves  off  Cape  Tiburon,  if  I  re- 
member right,  short  of  water,  out  of  provisions, 
chilled  through  with  the  cold  night  dews,  and 
scorched  with  a  burning  tropical  sun  in  the  day- 
time. We  were  black  as  pirates,  hungry,  tired 
and  savage. 

Wc  pulled  all  that  day  till  the  afternoon,  when 
we  sighted  a  schooner,  which  we  judged,  by  the 
way  she  was  heading,  to  be  bound  for  the  port  uf 
Aux  Cayes.  We  headed  for  her,  and  by  hard 
pulling,  aided  by  our  sail,  were  fast  intercepting 
her.  Soon  we  could  perceive  a  commotion  on  her 
decks,  and  her  captain  scanning  us  through  his 
glass.  We  waved  the  American  flag,  swung  our 
hats  to  him,  and  hallooed  our  desire  to  come  on 
board,  when  what  was  our  astonishment  to  see  him 


make  all  sail  to  avoid  us.  Wo  could  not  under- 
stand this,  and  after  indulging  in  a  few  vain  but 
vigorous  exclamations,  indicative  of  the  eminent 
disgust  we  felt  of  such  conduct,  we  gave  away  at 
our  oars,  and  by  hard  pulling  were  fast  overtaking 
him.  In  vain  did  he  go  about  on  the  other  tack, 
by  the  wind  or  before  it,  it  was  no  use.  By  hard 
pulling  wc  beat  him  on  every  tack.  Finding  he 
could  not  cscajw  us,  he  brought  his  schooner  to, 
and  coming  to  the  rail,  hailed  us  through  his 
trumpet,  asking  us  who  we  were  and  waat  we 
wanted.  A  few  words  served  to  explain  our  con- 
dition to  him.  After  satisfying  himself  of  the 
truthfulness  of  our  assertion,  he  kindly  invited  us 
on  board. 

"Well  Captain,"  said  we,  after  exchanging 
courtesies,  H  what  made  you  run  away  from  us?" 

"Lord!"  said  he,  "I  took  you  for  a  lot  of 
rascally  pirates." 

Wc  stayed  on  board  of  the  schooner  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  we  again  took  to  our  boat 
and  made  sail  fur  Aux  Cayes,  to  the  north'ard  of 
the  Isle  of  Vache.  The  schooner  proceeded  by 
the  southern  entrance,  and  we  beat  her  by  about 
half  an  hour. 

There  was  great  commotion  as  wc  ncared  the 
town.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  black,  were 
rushing  about  and  gesticulating  to  us,  and  finally 
a  friendly  voice  in  English  from  the  crowd  in- 
formed us  we  were  to  keep  off  until  we  had  been 
visited  by  the  officers  of  the  port.  At  this  a  big, 
hearty,  bluff  old  sea-captain,  whom  I  afterwards 
found  out  to  be  Captain  Jim  Lafland,  called  out 
to  us  to  go  on  board  the  ship  Emily,  and  make 
ourselves  comfortable,  which  we  did,  and  soon 
afterwards  we  were  visited  by  the  interpreter,  a  lit- 
tle, chatty  and  conceited  black,  who  then  invited  us 
ashore. 

At  that  time  his  sable  majesty,  Soulouque,  or 
"  Faustin  I.,"  held  sway  over  the  empire  of  Hayti, 
and  the  Duke  of  Pineapple,  or  Marmalade  I  think 
it  was,  who  represented  majesty  in  Aux  Cayes. 
The  interpreter  informed  us  wc  must  visit  the  duke. 
So  away  we  marched — the  captain  and  I  with  the 
interpreter  ahead,  and  the  crew  bringing  up  the 
rear.  We  arrived  at  the  palace,  which  was  a 
common  frame  building,  and  were  ushered  into  a 
large  room,  where  a  numt>cr  of  black  and  writ- 
dressed  clerks  appeared  to  be  very  busy.  On  our 
entrance,  the  interpreter  made  a  very  low  bow. 
our  captain  bobbed  his  head,  and  I,  seeing  no  one 
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in  particular  to  bow  to,  made  a  profound  obei- 
sance, which,  1  trust,  did  me  credit,  to  the  whole 
assembly,  in  which  I  was  supposed  metaphorically 
to  salute  all  Hayti. 

There  was  one  old  darkey,  sitting  in  a  chair  in 
the  middle  of  the  room,  whom  I  could  not  help 
but  notice.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue  demi- 
blouse  and  overalls,  and,  I  believe,  a  cotton  shirt. 
The  weather  being  exceedingly  warm,  he  had 
allowed  his  overalls  to  fall  in  elegant  ntgligi  below 
his  waist,  exhibiting  to  fine  advantage  the  ebony 
hue  of  his  shiny  hide.  This  individual  I  found 
to  be  his  Grace,  the  "  Duke  of  Marmalade."  After 
the  interpreter  had  repeated  to  him  our  story,  he 
appeared  somewhat  moved  by  our  adventures,  and 
condescended  to  nod  to  us  several  times  in  an 
affable  and  commiserating  way,  after  which  we 
were  allowed  to  depart. 

I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  my  brother 
Sidney,  who  had  been  a  number  of  years  United 
States  Consul  in  Aux  Cayes,  had  sailed  for  home 
something  like  two  weeks  before  my  arrival.  This 
was  a  very  great  disappointment  to  me,  and  I 
immediately  engaged  passage  home  with  Captain 
Jim  Lafland,  of  the  Emily,  to  sail  for  New  York  in 
about  two  weeks.  Captain  Swensen  sailed  for 
home  in  a  schooner  two  days  afterwards,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  were  sent  home  in  different  vessels 
by  the  acting  United  States  Consul. 

I  remember  what  a  miserable,  worn-out  crew  we 
were  when  we  first  landed  in  Aux  Cayes  I  We 
were  burned  black  with  the  sun  and  were  meagre 
for  the  want  of  food  and  from  privation.  I  had  a 
peculiar  craving  for  something  strong  to  drink, 
and  I  took  a  drink  longer  and  stronger  than  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  in  these  day>,  which 
seemed  to  go  to  the  right  spot,  and  had  no  effect 
on  me  otherwise  than  so  much  water.  By  roasting 
in  the  sun  all  day,  and  sleeping  in  the  heavy  dew 
all  night,  our  skin  came  off  something  like  an  ex- 
aggerated dandruff. 

A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival,  I  called  upon  a 
Creole  lady  who  had  been  exceedingly  kind  tome 
•luring  a  severe  accident  and  prolonged  sickness 
that  had  occurred  to  me  in  a  former  visit  to  the 
island.  She  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  residence, 
and  what  was  my  astonishment  and  mortification 
to  see  her,  as  I  approached,  rise  from  her  seat  with 
an  air  of  disdain  and  retire  into  her  house.  As  I 
stood  there  mute  on  the  walk  her  son  Richard  ap- 
proached the  house,  and  he  also  passed  me  without 
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recognition.  I  found  afterwards  that  they  had 
had  a  quarrel  with  my  brother,  and  that  I,  too, 
was  made  an  innocent  object  of  their  resentment. 

But,  years  afterward,  Richard  wrote  to  my 
brother,  and  humbly  begged  forgiveness  for  their 
treatment  of  me,  showing  there  was  a  good  spot  in 
the  fellow's  heart  after  all.  He  had  joined  the 
great  family  of  Freemasons,  and  among  whom  my 
brother  Sidney  was  held  in  loving  esteem.  He 
seemed  to  feel  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  great 
wrong  in  treating  the  brother  of  one  of  the  frater- 
nity with  unkindness.  Well,  what  with  pleasant 
excursions  on  horseback,  boating  expeditions,  etc., 
time  flew  quickly  by. 

I  remember  nothing  particular  that  occurred 
during  my  stay  in  Aux  Cayes,  except  one  little 
incident  which  may  go  to  show  how  very  nearly 
this  little  history  escaped  being  inflicted  on  the 
public.  A  number  of  us  made  up  a  party  to  go 
over  to  the  Isle  of  Vache,  about  ten  miles  off  the 
harbor,  to  shoot  wild  hogs.  After  a  hard  pull  we 
arrived  there  and  commenced  our  hunt.  We 
found  plenty  of  tracks,  but  piggie  was  scarce.  We 
finally  separated,  each  one  for  himself,  to  see  if 
we  could  not  scare  up  something  besides  mosqui- 
toes, which  were  tormenting  the  life  out  of  us.  I 
took  the  route  along  the  shore,  and  after  a  smart 
tramp  of  about  haK  an  hour,  came  to  an 
immense  bluff  or  cape  that  rose  almost  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  sea  to  the  height, 
I  should  think,  of  three  hundred  feet.  It  looked 
as  though  I  might  creep  around  the  edge  of  it,  and 
as  the  idea  of  going  back  had  always  been  pre- 
eminently disgusting  to  me,  I  determined  to  ven- 
ture. Well,  what  with  grasping  a  bush  here, 
making  a  run  and  jump  there,  I  had  succeeded  in 
getting  about  half-way  over,  when  I  found  my- 
self going  —  not  up,  nor  over,  but  straight  for 
this  terrible  fall  of  three  hundred  feet,  with  a  raging 
sea  and  jagged  rocks  below.  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  little  river  of  sand,  and  no  bottom  to  be  felt. 
It  is  wonderful  how  a  man's  faculties  are  quickened 
in  these  terrible  emergencies.  I  gave  my  gun  a 
fling,  and  luckily  it  caught  in  some  bushes,  where 
I  recovered  it  afterwards.  I  prayed  fervently  to 
God  in  about  a  second,  and  I  laughed,  for  there 
was  something  struck  me  as  ludicrous.  But,  oh, 
heavens,  how  those  fingers  and  toes  did  their 
duty!  How  we  dug  into  the  treacherous  sand; 
how  flat  we  spread  ourselves  out ;  how  we  grasped 
at  every  passing  twig,  and  how  the  sweat  stood 
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out  on  us !  I  seemed  to  see  the  jagged  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  the  sea  was  tinged  with 
red,  and  there  was  a  horrible  mass  there,  and  I 
thought  how  bad  some  dear  ones  who  were  far 
away  would  feel  when  they  heard  the  news-  How 
then  every  muscle  worked,  how  every  nerve  was 
strained,  and  at  last  I  found  myself  stayed  not 
three  feet  from  the  leap— three  feet  from  death  ! 
How  cautiously  and  slowly  I  felt  my  way ;  how 
from  twig  to  twig  I  eased  along,  until  at  last,  after 
gTeat  exertion,  I  found  myself  in  a  place  of  safety 
on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  completely  exhausted  I 
I'll  own  up,  I  did  thank  God  for  my  deliverance. 

I  did  not  enjoy  pig  hunting  as  much  as  I  antici- 
pated, and  as  the  mosquitoes  were  excessive,  we  got 
the  party  together  again  and  went  back. 

Two  young  Scotchmen  came  home  with  us,  pas- 
sengers besides  myself.  They  were  nice  young 
fellows,  pious,  liked  a  good  song,  and  could  take 
a  glass  of  grog  without  any  compunction.  I  shall 
always  remember  their  names,  Grant  and  McFar- 
land,  for  we  had  a  right  good  time  all  the  way, 
without  an  unpleasant  word.  Poor  Grant  was  al- 
ways seasick  whenever  the  weather  was  rough,  and 
it  was  comical  with  what  lugubrious  tones  he  used 
to  suggest  the  propriety  of  his  being  thrown  over- 
board. I  know  of  no  sickness  that  so  seems  to 
take  the  heart  and  hope  out  of  one,  and  yet  re- 
ceives so  little  sympathy. 

Our  passage  home  was  a  pleasant  one,  till  off 
Cape  Hatteras,  when  old  Neptune  gave  us  a  blast, 
and  once,  while  wearing  ship,  sent  an  ugly  sea  on 
board,  which  washed  Captain  Jim  Lafland  from 
the  poop  down  on  the  main  deck,  and  into  the  lee 
scuppers.  I,  seeing  the  sea  about  to  board  us, 
grasped  the  mizzen  rigging,  and  was  washed  up 
like  a  straw,  and  came  down  like  a  log  on  the 
deck,  as  the  heavy  sea  tumbled  on  board.  Our 
cabin  was  half  full  of  water. 

Finally,  we  came  to  anchor  inside  the  Dela- 
ware Breakwater,  and  we  passengers  determined 
to  proceed  on  the  remainder  of  our  voyage  by 
land.  But,  as  this  would  probably  be  the  last 
evening  we  might  ever  pass  together,  we  deter- 
mined to  pass  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
memory  of  it  pleasant.  We  hired  quarters  in  the 
then  little  village  of  Lewes,  and  as  it  was  cold 
weather,  we  had  a  good  fire.    Pipes  and  tobacco 


were  procured,  and  somehow,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  own  it,  some  disreputable  fellow,  who  probably 
had  occupied  the  room  before  us,  might  be  blamed 
for  it — but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a  bottle  of  most 
excellent  Scotch  whisky  there.  But  oh,  our  pro- 
phetic souls  1  We  could  see  the  great  cause  of 
temperance  looming  up  in  the  future,  and  so  we 
got  some  water,  pure,  crystalline  water,  and  heat- 
ing it  to  the  boiling  point,  gradually  drowned  the 
whisky  in  it.  This  seemed  harsh  to  us,  so  we 
tempered  our  justice  a  little  by  putting  in  a  little 
sugar  and  lemon.  We  were  three  young  fellows, 
and  we  spun  our  yarns  over  with  great  satisfaction, 
but  singing  was  our  great  resource.  Now,  the 
songs  of  Scotland  have  always  had  a  peculiar 
charm  for  me,  and  I  enjoyed  myself  greatly.  We 
sang  "Ye  banks  and  braes  o'  bonnie  Doon," 
"Willie  brewed  a  peck  o'  mault,"  "Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  and  many  others,  and  I  got  off  the  "  Myr- 
tle and  Steel,"  which  some  of  my  friends  insist 
upon  calling  "murder  and  steal."  We  drank  to 
absent  friends,  to  each  other's  sweethearts,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  Queen  Victoria, 
and  to  our  noble  selves,  which  was  drank  with  much 
fun  and  spirit.  We  broke  up  in  good  time,  and 
the  next  morning  started  on  our  several  journeys. 

I  arrived  home  without  further  adventure.  A 
few  days  after,  while  sitting  in  my  brother's officr, 
a  little  pamphlet,  called  the  "  Sailors'  Magazine," 
was  thrown  into  the  room.  In  turning  over  its 
leaves  I  found  a  full  account  of  the  loss  of  the  brig 
Sophia,  and  the  rescue  of  her  crew  by  the  bark 
Beethoven,  Captain  Zurich.  A  little  further  there 
was  an  account  of  the  loss  of  the  brig  Royal 
Southard,  and  a  few  pages  further  on  was  a  state 
mcnt  of  the  supposed  loss  of  the  United  States 
sloop-of-war  Albany.  She  was  never  heard  of 
afterwards,  and  I  found,  by  comparison,  as  she 
was  last  seen  during  the  hurricane,  and  in  very 
near  the  same  latitude  and  longitude  that  the 
Sophia  went  down,  that  their  poor  old  bones  must 
be  lying  very  near  together  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean.  I  called  my  brother's  attention  to  the 
articles,  and  after  reading  them  over,  he  thought- 
fully observed,  "  You  see,  Alvin,  how  the  old 
adage  is  verified,  1  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.'  " 

Now,  I  have  never  been  able  to  determine  how 
it   as  that  I  dreamed  that  dream. 
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Translated  from  the  French,  expressly  for  Potter's  American  Monthly, 
Bv  William  Struthers. 


CHAFrER  I. 

In  the  Luxembourg  quarter  lived,  for  many  long 
years,  two  Alsatian  friends,  who  had  never  been 
parted  from  each  other  since  childhood.  The 
architect  Ebersheim  and  the  musician  Frantzwiller 
dwelt  in  two  neighboring  houses  of  the  Rue 
Vavin,  as  isolated  in  that  quarter  as  though  snug- 
gled away  in  a  village ;  from  their  windows  they 
could  trace  a  few  vistas  of  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, i.nd  from  Ebersheim's  balcony,  tapestried 
with  foliage,  every  evening  escaped  high  artistic 
aspirations. 

Those  Alsatians  who  dwell  in  Paris  have  pecu- 
liar natures.  Naught  of  the  capital  corrodes  their 
minds;  they  remain  believers,  and  skepticism  has 
no  success  in  insinuating  itself  into  them.  They 
are,  generally  speaking,  heavy  and  massive  in  ap- 
pearance, great  smokers,  and  greater  beer  drinkers; 
a  Germanic  idealism  is  ever  slipping  from  their 
pipes  as  from  their  glasses,  and  they  stay  senti- 
mental and  naive  in  the  midst  of  a  population  that 
is  conspicuous  neither  for  simplicity  nor  sentiment. 

The  invasion  of  Alsace  and  the  surrender  of 
Strasburg  had  the  effect  of  exalting  Ebersheim's 
and  Frantzwiller's  courage.  They  formed  a  part 
of  the  same  battalion  during  the  Paris  siege,  and 
belonged  to  those  resolute  groups  cf  citizens  who 
asked  only  to  pierce  the  enemy's  lines.  At  that 
hour,  they  had,  mayhap,  more  affection  for  the 
capital  than  real  Parisians.  The  honors  paid  to 
the  statue  of  the  city  of  Strasburg  had  deeply  af- 
fected them.  Paris,  become  believing,  was  one  in 
heart  with  Alsace,  and  the  Alsatians  defended 
Paris  as  a  mother.  So  Ebersheim  and  Frantzwiller 
had  gotten  a  name  through  their  bravery  at  the 
outposts  where  they  managed  to  get  sent,  offering 
no  condition  save  that  of  not  being  separated  ; 
having  always  lived  like  brothers,  they  meant  to 
die  together. 

Although  their  battalion  was  engaged  in  danger- 
ous operations,  the  Two  Friends  came  forth  safe 
and  sound.  Full  of  hope,  they  bravely  supported 
the  hardships  and  privations  of  the  siege ;  for  them 
the  end  of  the  national  defeuce  had  not  come 


yet;  but  the  clock  of  delusions  does  not  strike 
long.  At  her  hour  Paris  was  to  succumb — and  on 
what  conditions  for  the  Friends  !  No  more  native 
land  for  them  !  They  should  never  again  behold 
their  little  city  nor  aught  of  what  had  been  the 
joy  of  their  youth.  Schclestadt  had  been  incor- 
porated with  Germany  ! 

How  Ebersheim  and  Frantzwiller  would  have 
suffered  without  the  Commune's  events,  which  fol- 
lowed one  another  with  enough  rapidity,  singu- 
larity, and  stupefaction  to  leave  no  room  for  any 
other  feelings  I  Who  did  not  believe  himself  the 
sport  of  weird  dreams  !  All  was  a  frightful  reality, 
everything  was  cast  in  a  mould  of  the  gloomiest 
fantasticness.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
makers  of  the  least  attainable  Utopias  found  them- 
selves outrun.  Bohemians  who  erstwhile  had  been 
begging  for  credit  in  the  breweries,  were  called  to 
direct  affairs.  Every  morning  a  strange  Journal 
Officiel,  printed  in  actual  characters  on  real  paper, 
made  eyes  believe  that  they  no  longer  knew  how 
to  read.  Threatening  placards,  profusely  posted 
about,  exhibited  along  with  puerilities,  remem- 
brances of  La  Terreur.  Incessantly  and  unceas- 
ingly the  cannon  roared.  Every  one  fled  from 
the  city  that  was  in  the  power  of  dangerous  mad- 
men. 

Ebersheim  and  Frantzwiller  could  not  depart. 
There  was  no  longer  any  Alsace  for  them  ! 

The  Two  Friends  remained  in  the  midst  of  that 
astounding  and  dreadful  Paris,  in  the  midst  of  a 
population  that  with  indifference  beheld  the  Fed- 
eralists prepare  a  representation  of  the  last  days 
of  Pompeii. 

Odd  chemes  were  those  of  the  insurgents,  which 
nobody  considered  as  likely  to  be  realized  !  It 
seemed  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  Commune  to  submit 
to  hardly  convalescent  France  a  city  of  two  mil- 
lion souls  in  ashes. 

The  insurgents  had  sworn  to  blow  up  Paris. 
But  big  words  and  great  threats,  by  whose  aid  one 
makes  a  people  cower,  are  seldom  brought  to  a 
fruition.  So  but  slight  faith  was  put  in  the  pro- 
clamations and  placards  of  the  Commune. 
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Paris  lived,  not  in  absolute  confidence,  but  in  a 
lethargic  numbness  like  to  that  of  the  unfortunates 
to  whom  chloroform  is  administered  before  being 
relieved  of  a  member.  Downcast,  and  suffering 
from  a  political  anremia,  Paris  uncomplainingly 
let  all  the  operations  work  their  will  that  the  sur- 
geons of  the  Commune  were  experimenting  with 
upon  her  body. 

Ebersheim  and  Frantzwiller  said  to  each  other 
that  it  was  hard  to  get  along  smoothly  with  such  a 
crew.  A  sombre  hurricane  hovered  over  Paris; 
the  better  plan,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of  it,  was 
to  live  in  retirement  and  study. 

CHAPTER  II. 

He  that  has  not  seen  Eversheim's  cabinet,  will 
with  difficulty  form  an  idea  of  the  treasures  that  a 
persevering  man,  animated  with  a  taste  for  study, 
can  amass. 

Ebersheim  i.ad  been  amongst  the  first  to  com- 
prehend the  worth  of  the  Japanese  art,  and  he  had 
accumulated  in  his  apartment,  furniture,  stuffs, 
hangings,  albums,  and  bronzes,  not  as  a  collector, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  the  object  of 
important  labors. 

For  a  decade  only  had  France  been  enabled  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  artistic  products  of  a 
land  till  then  entirely  shut  in.  It  was  a  revelation. 
There  was  within  those  productions  a  simple  yet 
complicated  way  of  seeing  nature  and  of  interpret- 
ing it,  which  contrasted  forcibly  with  the  art  of 
the  past. 

Ebersheim,  to  penetrate  further,  fretted  the 
official  professors  of  Japanese,  who  did  not  know 
Japanese,  and  he  never  would  have  made  an  end 
of  so  doing,  had  he  not  fallen  upon  a  missionary 
lately  returned  from  Yeddo,  who  }x>ssessed  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  tongue.  After  the  manner  of  a 
patient  Alsatian,  Ebersheim  studied  Japanese. 

Thus,  in  a  comer  of  Paris,  with  his  friend 
Frantzwiller,  lived  the  brave  Ebersheim,  incon- 
solable for  having  suspended  his  studies  during  the 
German  investment. 

Pans  underwent,  thanks  to  the  Commune,  a  siege 
of  another  nature.  But  this  one  was  irritating. 
Ebersheim,  in  order  to  escape  it,  plunged  into 
study ;  to  him,  study  was  like  a  bath.  The  can- 
non thundered  without  cessation  in  the  direction 
of  Chatillon  and  Vauves.  Ebersheim  heard  them 
not.  The  Commune  could  issue  decrees  worthy 
of  Bicetre  (an  asylum  wherein  male  lunatics  are 


confined),  and  placard  indecent  notices.  Ebers- 
heim, so  as  not  to  sicken  his  mind,  passed  by  with- 
out reading  them.  In  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, two  paces  off,  the  Federalists  sent  their 
brandy-laden  hiccoughs  through  hoarse-throated 
clarions;  the  artist's  ears  were  closed  to  these 
calls  to  the  combat.  He  was  imbibing  delights 
kindred  to  his  spirit,  which  made  him  forget  the 
rackings  of  that  terrible  civil  war.  Ebersheim 
was  classifying  the  twenty  years  of  his  life,  in 
which  few  were  the  days  not  signalized  by  some 
happy  discovery.  To  each  object  was  attached  a 
remembrance. 

A  lively  joy  is  that  of  a  seeker  whilst  recalling 
the  emotions  by  which  he  has  been  assailed  at 
such  and  such  a  moment,  and  which  have  allowed 
him  to  procure  himself  an  object  by  means  of  a 
privation,  the  ruses  that  he  has  had  to  employ 
with  a  certain  merchant  so  as  not  to  suffer  the 
latter  to  guess  the  object  of  his  covetings.  Col- 
lectors of  modest  fortune,  then,  are  sensible  of 
delights  unknown  to  the  wealthy.  Ebersheim's 
fortune  was  made  up  of  privations.  One  day  he 
had  gone  without  his  breakfact  to  purchase  an 
engraving ;  on  another,  he  had  gone  to  bed  din- 
nerless  in  order  to  obtain  an  article  that  he  put  in 
front  of  his  couch,  regaling  himself  with  it  as  with 
the  most  savory  repast,  and  seeking  it  again  at  his 
wakening  with  the  joy  of  a  child. 

All  such  recollections  unrolled  rosy  and  bright- 
hued  before  Ebersheim's  mind.  But  above  all  did 
the  inventory  of  his  portfolios  transport  the  en- 
thusiast to  an  ideal  world.  One  by  one,  the  Alsa- 
tian had  thrown  together  the  notes  of  a  history  that 
was  found  almost  composed  without  a  thought 
being  given  thereto ;  the  admirable,  colored  scenes 
of  the  Yeddo  artist  should  cast  light  upon  a  text 
whose  notes,  taken  down  at  odd  times,  needed 
naught  save  a  thread  binding  them  in  a  body,  to 
form  an  interesting  work.  What  sources  of  mate- 
rial, what  a  granary  of  documents  f 

For  nearly  two  months  while  the  inventory  of 
his  past  life  lasted,  Ebersheim  was  lost  to  the  outer 
world,  and  had  an  acquaintance  with  joys  that, 
perhaps,  he  only  was  capable  of  experiencing  in 
Paris.  If  he  encountered  gloomy  squads  of  men 
that,  for  twenty  sous,  were  going  to  get  killed  on 
the  ramparts ;  if  he  saw  in  the  streets  attempts  at 
barricading,  at  evening  he  forgot  in  talks  with 
Frantzwiller  on  art  what  the  situation  contained 
of  odity  and  tension.    The  ttfo  friends  dwelt  in  * 
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quarter  whose  tranquility  had  never  been  disturbed 
by  riots.  Montmartre  was  assuredly  the  spot  dear 
to  the  insurrection  ;  the  great  and  decisive  battle 
would  have  those  heights  for  it  scene  or  action  on 
the  day  when  the  vanquished  Federalists  should 
attempt  to  entrench  themselves  there. 

Moreover,  one  could  number  the  last  days  of 
the  Commune  ;  sinister  splittings  made  themselves 
heard  which  announced  the  breaking  up  and  route 
of  the  insurrection— the  general  scampering. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Meanwhile  the  cannon  were  heard  nearer  and 
nearer. 

'«  Fortinbras  draws  nigh,"  said  Ebersheim  to  his 
friend. 

'*  In  Heaven's  name  let  Fortinbras  make  haste  !" 
exclaimed  Frantzwiller,  who  was  free  from  any 
delusions. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  when  the  Versailles  army 
was  to  penetrate  to  the  girdling  walls  of  Paris,  the 
two  friends  spent  their  time  reading  Hamlet. 

"  O  proud  death  I"  says  Shakspeare,  "  what  feast 
is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell." 

All  at  once  bursts  forth  the  clangor  of  martial 
trumpets,  sounding  out  from  afar  triumph  and 
vengeance. 

"I  keep  waiting  for  the  victorious  trumpets," 
said  Frantzwiller. 

«•  Listen  to  Horatio,"  said  Ebersheim,  continu- 
ing his  reading  of  the  poet : 

"So  you  shall  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody  and  unnatural  acts ; 
Of  accidental  judgments,  carnal  slaughters: 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning  and  forced  cause ; 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 

Fall'n  on  the  inventor's  heads:  all  this  can  I  truly  deliver." 

"  A  bitter  reading!"  ejaculated  Frantzwiller. 

"  Yet  one  sentence  and  I  have  done,"  returned 
Ebersheim:  "Take  up  the  bodies,"  commands 
Fortinbras. 

"  Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss." 

Chance  alone  had  caused  Hamlet  to  be  opened. 

Ebersheim,  saddened,  closed  the  book.  One 
drama  ought  not  to  be  followed  by  another.  The 
horrors  of  the  street  were  sufficiently  poignant  to 
require  no  reinforcement  by  way  of  lugubrious 
quotations.  Frantzwiller  went  back  to  his  lodg- 
ings. To  flee  solitude,  the  Alsatian  opened  a 
Japanese  album ;  the  verdant  meadows  and  the 


almond  trees  in  bloom  diffused  somewhat  of  balm 
upon  Ebersheim's  cares. 

At  that  moment  a  great  noise  was  heard  without ; 
shouts,  hurried  moving  to  and  fro,  supplicating 
cries  from  women,  confused  and  singular,  resem- 
bling in  nowise  the  customary  street  sounds. 
Ebersheim  opened  the  window.  A  squad  of  Fed- 
eralist national  guards  commanded  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  street,  and  were  bringing  forth 
materials  for  a  barricade  that  was  going  upas  if  by 
enchantment.  A  wine  merchant  occupied  the 
corner  of  the  street :  the  barricade  seemed  to  come 
out  piece  by  piece  from  that  shop.  The  men 
drank,  piled  up  beams,  earth,  paving-stones,  and 
went  back  to  drink  once  more  at  the  wineseller's. 

The  Federalists  had  laid  aside  their  uniform 
cloaks,  their  arms,  and  their  cravats ;  others  were 
brandishing  their  sabres  and  guns.  From  the 
glances  of  all  a  gloomy  exaltation  escaped.  Fol- 
lowing after  the  Federalists,  trooped  the  women 
of  the  quarter,  who  begged  them  to  give  up  the 
defence  of  the  street. 

"  They'll  not  enter  here  I"  cried  they. 

Menaces  and  insults  were  returned  them. 

44  The  Chouans  of  Versailles  can  come  in  where 
they  want  to ;  they  shall  not  have  Paris  !" 

In  a  baker's  shop  brawny  arms  were  rolling  kegs 
of  powder,  close  to  which  men  smoked  without 
heeding  the  danger. 

For  a  long  while  Ebersheim  gazed  upon  those 
Federalists,  working  away,  with  bloodshot  eyes, 
hands  blackened  by  powder,  and  torn  clothes ;  a 
swarm,  stricken  with  giddiness  and  drink,  which 
was  dislodging  the  paving-stones  with  febrile  excita- 
tion. He  had  thoughts  of  going  down  ;  the  exam- 
ple of  the  passers-by,  who  were  compelled  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  in  the  erection  of  the  barricade, 
prevented  him  from  mingling  with  that  fiery  rabble. 
Ebersheim  had  seen  enough;  he  shut  his  window. 

The  death-throe  of  the  Commune  had  begun. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  of  it ;  Versailles 
was  at  the  gates  of  Paris.  Panic  would  certainly 
work  its  way  among  those  people.  The  barricades 
would  be  abandoned.  All  that  population  would 
again  sink  under  ground. 

However,  the  cries  and  threats  increased.  In 
the  upper  stories  of  the  house  was  heard  the  sound 
of  hurried  footsteps  and  tumbling  furniture. 

"  My  neighbors  are  afraid,"  thought  Ebersheim. 

A  singular  veil  passed  in  front  of  the  windows, 
like  to  a  black  cloud  obscuring  the  atmosphere. 
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It  seemed  to  the  Alsatian  that  lie  recognized  his 
friend's  voice,  shouting  from  below,  "  Ebersheim  ! 
Ebersheiml" 

He  opened  the  door.  Furniture  encumbered 
the  stairway  as  though  placed  for  an  interior  bar- 
ricade. Below,  maddened  voices  were  crying : 
"  Save  yourselves  I  the  house  is  burning  I" 

"  Fire  1  Fire !"  shrieked  terror-stricken  women, 
striding  over  the  furniture  abandoned  on  the  stair- 
case. 

A  suffocating  smell  already  filled  the  building. 

Ebersheim  tried  to  summon  up  all  his  calmness  ; 
as  people  possessed  with  vertigo,  all  his  neighbors 
were  flying.  And  the  smoke  grew  thicker,  at- 
tended by  significant  cracklings. 

"Save  yourselves!"  howled  a  des|)crate  voice. 
"The  fire  is  in  the  baker's!" 

The  baker  occupied  the  ground-floor  of  the 
house:  a  strange,  nauseating  and  violent  odor 
filled  the  yard. 

Ebersheim  was,  in  his  turn,  subjected  to  the 
general  whirl.  He  did  not  look,  and  yet  through 
a  glass  roofing  from  which  the  court  could  be  seen, 
he  thought  that  he  beheld  bags  of  flour  heaped  up, 
and  men  who  were  sprinkling  them  with  a  certain 
liquor  to  which  they  set  fire. 

The  Alsatian  had  a  vision  of  petroleum.  So 
much  had  been  said  about  it  during  these  latter 
days ! 

It  was  time  that  Ebersheim  got  down.  The 
smoke  was  escaping  in  dense  volume  from  the  little 
court,  and  spreading  through  the  whole  house. 

"  Help  1  help  !"  cried  from  the  stairs  a  woman's 
voice,  supplicating  and  anxious,  such  as  Ebersheim 
had  never  heard  ere  then. 

"  My  children  !  save  my  children  I" 

At  that  moment  Ebersheim  bethought  him.  He 
had  started  forth  cravatless,  in  his  working-jacket. 
And  he  had  borne  nothing  away  with  him  !  Per- 
haps there  was  yet  time  to  go  up  again  !  He  recol- 
lected confusedly  that  in  nis  secretary  there  was  a 
pocketbook  containing  a  few  shares  of  stock,  his 
savings  of  twenty  years. 

"  Help  for  my  children  !"  continued  the  voice, 
growing  feebler. 

Ebersheim  rushed  on  to  the  stairs.  Between 
the  second  and  third  stories,  a  woman  was  drag- 
ging herself  over  the  burning  steps,  holding  by 
the  hand  a  little  girl  and  boy  that  clung  to  the 
iron  railing  of  the  baluster,  whilst  uttering  heart 
rending  cries. 


Ebersheim  caught  up  the  chikhen  in  his  amis, 
and  thrust  the  mother  ahead.  The  flames  had 
already  attained  the  second  floor. 

*'  We  are  lost  1"  the  poor  woman  cried. 

Six  stairs  were  ablaze.  Down  below  a  red  heap 
of  flames.  Ebersheim  jumped  with  the  two  chil- 
dren in  his  arms,  over  the  burning  mass. 

He  no  longer  saw.  He  no  longer  heard.  Hav- 
ing set  the  children  down  in  a  corridor  filled  with 
a  dense  smoke,  Ebersheim  hung  on  the  fiery  bal- 
uster, took  the  mother  in  his  arms,  and  once  more 
shot  across  the  blazing  mass. 

"  Saved  !"  cried  he,  opening  the  street  door  to 
let  out  the  asphyxiating  smoke. 

Just  then  a  formidable  explosion  was  heard,  to 
which  an  inexpressible  cry  of  anguish  made  an- 
swer. The  street  was  full  of  people,  maddened, 
out  of  their  senses,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  pierce 
the  walls  to  seek  therein  a  place  of  refuge.  Women, 
repulsed  by  blows  from  the  butt-ends  of  the  mus- 
kets of  the  Federalists  hidden  between  the  street's 
two  barricades,  writhed  their  arms  in  despair. 

Every  one  gazed  upon  the  red  and  inflamed  sky, 
whence  flitted  down  a  soot  plenteous  as  snow,  but 
it  was  a  snow  of  burnt  paper.  The  two  buildings 
at  the  corner  was  the  spot  whence  the  explosion 
had  just  proceeded.  The  floors  had  sunk  in 
amidst  immense  clouds  of  dust,  which  struggled 
with  the  smoke  of  the  fire.  At  that  hour  there- 
was  no  more  working  to  barricade  the  street ;  the 
houses  had  fallen  upon  the  barricades. 

Amidst  that  furnace,  a  voice  was  heard. 
"The  Versaillaisl    To  the  street  corner!" 
Ebersheim,  out  of  his  mind,  felt   his  body 
grasped ;  a  well-known  voice  shouted  to  him, 
"Come!" 

In  like  manner,  as  he  ha  drawn  the  woman 
down  the  stairway,  he  felt  himself  dragged  along 
by  Frantzwiller ;  but  he  reasoned  scarcely  more 
than  the  ox  that  is  determined  not  to  quit  his 
blazing  stall. 

Where  was  Ebersheim?  He  knew  not.  In  a 
yard,  close  by,  some  people  extended  on  the  flags, 
with  haggard  eyes,  regarded  the  whirlwind  of 
smoke  speeding  over  the  roof  of  a  neighboring 
house.  It  ws  afire.  The  one  that  served  as  a 
place  of  shelter  might  likewise  burn. 

Outside  were  heard  wild  imprecations,  men's 
death-gasps,  bayonet  blows  upon  the  house-fronts, 
and  discharges  of  guns,  which  ceased  not. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  bugle  sounded  ,  a  blast  that  in 
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no  way  resembled  that  of  the  besotted  Federalists. 
It  was  like  a  flourish  of  victory. 

"  The  barricade  is  taken,"  exclaimed  a  voice. 

All  the  scared  people  inside  of  the  houses  lifted 
their  heads.    '*  At  last !" 

For  two  months  all  had  bowed  the  head  beneath 
misfortune. 

Fresh  blows  from  gun-ends  resounded  at  the 
door  of  the  house. 

"A  la  thalnel  a  la  chalne /"  (that  is,  to  form  a 
line  to  convey  water  for  the  extinguishment  of  the 
conflagration.) 

When  the  door  was  opened,  what  a  sight  I 
Corpses  heaped  upon  the  sidewalk.  Pools  of  blood 
on  the  ground.  Every  wall  was  tinged  with  red ; 
every  paving-stone !  The  sky,  itself  inflamed, 
seemed  a  gory  sea  reflected  in  the  stream. 

Only  the  red  flag  had  vanished  from  the  barri- 
cade ;  over  its  summit  now  floated  the  tri-colored 
banner. 

The  soldiers  had  gone  on.  In  their  stead  fire- 
men rushed  forwards,  sending  columns  of  water 
on  Ebersheim  s  house,  which  the  flames  were  lap- 
ping on  all  sides. 

Women,  children,  and  old  men,  all  were  formed 
in  line,  seeking  to  vanquish  the  terrible  element 
which  seldom  releases  its  prey.  But  each  one  was 
fired  by  the  courage  of  men  in  metal  caps,  who  were 
seen  clinging  to  the  burning  sections  of  wall,  who 
ran  after  the  fashion  of  gnomes,  along  the  roofs, 
and  replied  to  the  sinister  cracklings  of  the  fire 
with  unintermitting  jets  of  water. 

The  whole  of  that  crowd  kept  silence  to  hear 
the  orders.  Happily,  water  was  not  lacking ;  as 
a  river  borne  from  hand  to  hand,  it  was  supped  up 
by  the  black  walls. 

At  that  moment,  the  workers  were  transfigured. 
One  thought  alone  animated  those  hearts,  and 
communicated  a  manly  cast  to  features  the  most 
vulgar.  There  was  naught  of  ugliness  save  on  the 
faces  of  the  corpses  accumulated  on  the  sidewalks. 
These,  death  had  marked  with  savage  claw.  They 
had  been  killed  as  mad  dogs.  There  was  no  more 
pity  for  them  than  for  ferocious  beasts.  They 
were  no  longer  men,  they  were  heaps,  bundles  of 
dangerous  matter. 

"All  is  over!"  said  Ebersheim  to  his  friend, 
pointing  to  the  roof  of  his  house,  which,  with  a 
crash,  had  just  fallen  down  upon  the  balcony, 
where,  for  so  long,  he  had  breathed  the  odor  of 
the  trees  of  the  Luxembourg. 


All  of  that  life  of  twenty  years'  labor  was  con- 
sumed 1  Naught  remained  I  No  clothes  to  dress 
himself,  no  money  to  live  on  1  And,  neverthe- 
less, Ebersheim,  at  that  hour,  did  not  think  about 
himself.  The  neighboring  property  must  be 
shielded,  and  he  felt  within  him  a  superhuman 
strength;  forgetting  his  own  woe  to  think  only 
about  that  of  otheis. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  day  the  clearing  away  of  the  rubbish 
began.  The  exterior  walls  of  some  of  the  burnt 
houses  remained  standing.  Then  was  the  time  to 
behold  the  work  of  the  swarm  of  brave  men  labor- 
ing to  repair  the  evil.  There  was  fighting  still  on 
the  right  side  of  Paris,  when  the  left  side  was  al- 
ready striving  to  efface  the  traces  of  its  ruins. 

From  the  mass  of  rubbish  of  every  description, 
marking  the  site  of  Ebersheim's  dwelling,  the  peo- 
ple that  had  inhabited  the  house  were  trying  to 
extract  relics — a  portrait,  letters  that  had  escaped 
the  conflagration,  some  souvenir  twisted  by  the 
flames. 

Everybody  constituted  himself  a  workman. 
Misfortune  makes  men  equal.  After  the  fire  rich 
and  jH>or  became  alike  ;  they  belonged  to  the  same 
family  tried  by  a  terrible  calamity.  All  were  alike* 
in  mourning  for  their  destroyed  homes ;  all  lived 
now  with  the  same  remembrance,  having  passed 
through  the  same  agony.  All  comprehended  one 
another,  reading  in  one  another's  eyes  an  equal 
pity  for  similar  woes.  They  shared  the  same  bread 
while  working;  the  bottle  went  around,  and  they 
quaffed  from  the  same  glass.  It  seems,  at  times, 
that  these  catastrophes  are  sent  by  an  unknown 
power  to  recall  the  fraternity  that  is  wanting 
among  men. 

Those  people  of  various  classes  who  dwelt  in 
the  same  house,  and  who  had  many  a  time  met  one 
another  without  holding  any  communication,  had 
become  brothers  and  were  helping  one  another, 
by  the  Freemasonry  of  misfortune.  They  seemed 
like  castaways,  happy  to  labor  for  one  another. 
Fortune  was  a  thing  no  longer  known.  Money 
served  the  needs  of  all ;  those  to  whom  some  yet 
remained  undid  their  purses  to  those  who  lacked 
it.  Every  morning  soft  hands  grasped  fraternally 
the  horny  palms  of  workingmen,  and  when  any 
among  them  received  aid  from  their  families,  it 
was  a  happiness  partaken  of  by  all  those  unfortu- 
I  nates. 
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It  is  on  such  occasions  that  man  becomes  again 
truly  humane,  casts  off  the  crust  of  selfishness, 
which  he  believes  to  be  so  necessary  in  life's  strife. 

Ebersheim  did  not  grieve  for  what  he  had  lost, 
feeling  that  humanity  had  grown  better.  He,  for 
that  cause,  forgot  his  hatred  of  the  Commune 
that,  in  wishing  to  destroy  Paris,  had  awakened 
its-  good  impulses.  He  had  bent  himself  to  the 
lowliest  of  trades,  digging  pits,  burying  therein 
the  bodies,  tending  the  wounded,  and  lavishing 
consolation  upon  the  weak-hearted.  He,  who 
until  then  had  lived  fettered  by  the  demands  of 
science,  found  himself  a  man.  He  had  rescued 
from  the  fire  a  mother  and  her  children.  For  the 
first  time  Ebersheim  felt  the  value  of  the  phrase  so 
rarely  employed — one's  neighbor  I 

The  clearing  of  the  interior  of  the  houses  had 
commenced,  but  the  workmen  had  not  yet  reached 
the  upper  stories,  where  the  Alsatian's  thought 
dwelt  suspended. 

Nothing  remained  of  the  facade  but  desolate 
walls ;  within,  the  greater  part  of  the  floors  had 
caved  in  from  story  to  story,  stirring  the  fire  in 
proportion  as  they  fell. 

Ebcrsheim's  lodgings  consisted  of  six  rooms; 
three  of  them  which  could  not  be  discerned  through 
the  ruins  had,  perhaps,  escaped  the  disaster.  In 
one  of  them,  during  long  years,  Ebersheim  had 
reposed  J  it  was  his  permanent  and  unceasingly  re- 
newed museum.  Mighty  frames  contained  mar- 
vels with  which  he  feasted  his  eyes  when  he  awoke. 
Close  by  were  hung  the  dearest  of  souvenirs,  the 
profiles  of  the  friends,  male  and  female,  that  had 
held  a  place  in  his  heart. 

Adjoining  that  room  was  his  study.  From  his 
bed  Ebersheim  leaped  to  his  desk.  There,  few 
ornaments  on  the  walls,  but  portfolios  in  which 
were  piled  up  the  materials  of  that  life  so  well 
filled.  A  large  neighboring  apartment  held  furni- 
ture, hangings,  and  the  precious  articles  that  the 
Alsatian  had  collected  in  his  travels.  A  hope  still 
remained.  No  fragments  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  the  house  into  the  vast  flaming  abyss  hollowed 
by  the  fire.  Numerous  stray  bits  from  five  of  the 
stories  had  come  up  ;  from  that  part  nothing. 

A  few  days  later  Ebersheim  got  possession  of  a 
precious  treasure— a  ladder— for  working  instru- 
ments were  wanting,  in  consequence  of  so  great  a 
havoc. 


FRIENDS. 

With  what  emotion  did  Ebersheiiu  ascend  to  the 
remains  of  his  lodgings!  Alas  I  all  was  but  ruins. 
The  fire  had  brooded  in  the  portfolios,  eating  and 
pricking  the  engravings  and  drawings.  Of  the 
coloring  of  yore  so  gay,  nothing  was  left  save  pel- 
lisjes,  black,  dry,  and  falling  into  dust  just  as  soon 
as  the  hand  touched  them. 

The  walls  had  bent  under  the  jarring  of  the 
attics  that  had  toppled  over  on  the  balcony  as  if 
drunken.  Every  object  remaining  on  the  sections 
of  wall  still  standing  had  been  lapped  by  the 
burning  tongue  of  the  flames;  every  object  that 
had  got  unfastened  lay  prostrate  on  the  shattered 
ceiling,  twisted  and  forming  fantastic  agglutina- 
tions. 

The  conflagration  had  respected  naught  of  the 
artistic  treasures  of  the  Alsatian. 

However,  in  one  corner  a  piece  of  wall  had 
sunk  in,  forming  an  angle,  behind  which  was  an 
empty  space.  Ebersheim  searched  cautiously,  as 
do  the  workmen  of  Pompeii  in  the  ashes  of  cen- 
turies. 

A  singular  thing !  The  object  the  most  fragile, 
the  most  inflammable  had  escaped  the  fire's  fury — 
an  old  violoncello,  the  only  heritage  bequeathed 
by  Ebersheim's  father  to  his  son  I 

A  tear  moistened  the  Alsatian's  eyelids,  the  first 
since  his  misfortune.  He  believed  everything 
lost.  The  dearest  remembrance  of  his  father, 
the  honest  musician  of  Scbelcschadt,  remained 
to  him. 

Ebersheim  dwelt  in  contemplation  before  the 
instrument,  in  whose  presence  all  his  youth  was 
unrolled.  It  was  with  extreme  care  that  he  low- 
ered the  violoncello  through  the  ruins. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  burnt  building  the  neigh- 
bors were  awaiting  him. 

"  Well?"  cried  the  friendly  voices. 

"  Look,"  said  he. 

By  the  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  the  word, 
by  the  way  in  which  he  held  the  instrument  pressed 
against  him,  each  one  derived  that  the  poor  fellow 
had  gained  an  inestimable  treasure. 

In  the  evening  Ebersheim  entered  Frantzwiller's 
atelier,  went  to  the  piano,  sat  down  beside  it  with 
his  violoncello,  and  the  two  friends  spent  the 
evening  in  playfng  Haydn's  touching  sonatas, 
through  which  overflowed  the  home  feelings,  hon- 
esty, peace  and  tenderness. 
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Full  of  interest,  unques- 
tionably, are  the  Colosseum, 
the  Arches,  the  Columns,  and 
the  Ecclesiastical  Edifices  of 
Rome ;  but  they  are  far  sur- 
passed in  this  particular  by 
its  marvelous  underground 
labyrinth.  I  could  wish  that 
space  would  permit  me  to 
speak  of  the  Roman  Cata- 
combs with  some  fullness — 
reviewing  their  thrilling  his- 
tory, and  analyzing  their  in- 
valuable testimony  especially 
to  the  earnest  faith  of  the 
early  Christians  of  that  olden 
metropolis  of  the  world.  But 
to  do  justice  to  the  theme  in 
its  various  aspects  would  de- 
mand volumes,  while  I  have 
only  pages  at  my  disposal. 
Hence,  I  can  afford  my  read- 
ers but  a  slight  peep  into  the 
almost  interminable  crypts 
and  the  innumerable  cells, 
with  a  passing  word  as  to  the 
countless  and  priceless  treas- 
ures of  ancient  Christian  art 
found  therein. 

Subterranean  excavations 
arc  common  in  Italy,  Syria, 
Egypt,  Persia,  Malta,  Greece, 
and  even  in  South  America. 
They  are  generally  found  in 
districts  where  soft  and  easily 
excavated  rock  is  found.  But 
the  name  Catacomb  has  a 
special  importance  in  con- 
nection with  the  extensive 
system  of  passages  under- 
lying the  City  of  Rome, 
whence  the  stone  and  other 
building  material  was  exca- 
vated for  the  erection  of  the 
city.  These  passages  are  so 
extensive,  running  at  all  kinds 
of  angles,  and  so  involved  by 


Our  Lord  with  tub  lfctoK,  in  the  Act  of 
Teaching. 


intricate  descents  and  turn- 
ings, that  it  is  essential  for 
st.  angers  who  visit  them  to 
have  guides  familiar  with 
them.  Their  extent  has  been 
estimated  from  carefully  gath- 
ered data :  the  galleries  of 
the  catacombs  under  Rome 
and  the  vicinity  extend  to  the 
vast  distance  of  590  miles. 

The  visitor  of  to-day  can 
scarcely  realize  the  fact,  but 
fact  it  is,  that  the  now  silent, 
gloomy  crypts  of  the  Roman 
Catacombs  were  wont  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  Chris- 
tian worship — to  echo  the 
melody  of  hymns  of  praise, 
the  solemn  accents  of  prayer, 
and  the  impassioned  tones  of 
preaching.  In  the  days  of 
heathen  rule,  those  days  of 
sore  trial  under  the  persecut- 
ing hand  of  the  cruel  Nero 
and  some  of  his  successors, 
the  stone-quarries  beneath  the 
wicked  capital,  now  known 
as  the  Catacombs,  were  of 
great  benefit  to  the  oppressed 
followers  of  Jesus. 

1 .  They  were  used  as  places 
of  burial.  The  passages  are 
usually  from  three  to  five  feet 
wide,  and  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  high.  In  the  sides  of 
these  passages  small  recesses 
were  excavated,  each  serving 
for  a  tomb,  in  which  the  body 
was  placed,  and  the  opening 
was  then  closed  by  a  slab. 
These  tombs  were  generally 
single,  and  on  the  slab  an  in- 
scription was  placed  to  indi- 
cate the  name  and  faith,  or  the 
faith  only,  of  the  dead.  Tier 
above  tier  of  these  graves  may 
be  seen  in  the  sides  of  these 
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passages,  and  P.  Marchi  has  calculated  that  six 
millions  of  bodies  had  thus  been  entombed. 

2.  They  served  as  places  of  worship  :  when  the 
fury  of  the  heathen  raged  and  the  followers  of  Jesus 
had  to  flee,  the  catacombs  were  at  hand,  and  in  the 
depths  of  the  earth  and  in  secresy  they  worshiped 
God.  In  many  places  there  are  wide  spaces,  so 
ample  as  to  hold  a  company  of  people,  and  at 
times  there  are  openings  from  these  to  tho  air 
above,  but  usually  in  the  deeper  regions  the  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  artificial  light. 

3.  They  also  served  as  places  of  refuge.  Until 
the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  became  lawful 
for  Christianity  to  be  professed,  it  was  customary 
in  seasons  of  danger  for  Christians  to  live  in  these 

Even  after  the  time  of 


Constantine  the  catacombs  were  used  by 
several  popes  in  the  times  of  their  trou- 
bles. Liberius  is  said  to  have  lived  a 
year  in  the  catacomb  of  St.  Agnes ;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  fifth  century,  Boni- 
face, in  one  of  his  manifold  difficulties, 
had  to  flee  under  ground  for  safety. 

Of  late  years,  since  these  subterranean 
galleries  have  been  examined,  vast  num- 
bers of  the  slabs  and  coverings  of  the 
graves  have  been  removed  to  the  galle- 
ries of  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran,  and 
there  are  few  objects  to  be  found  in  any 
place  in  the  world  more  interesting  to 
the  Christian  antiquarian,  or  even  to  the 
historian  and  the  controversialist,  than 
these  memorials  of  primitive  times.  They 
testify  with  great  clearness  that  the  dead 
whose  remains  they  enclosed  were  free 
from  the  darkness  and  hopelessness  of 
Paganism  on  the  one  hand,  and  from 
the  superstition  and  errors  of  later  ages 
of  Romish  teaching  on  the  other  hand. 
It  is  important  also  to  note  that  the 
nearer  to  the  apostolic  age,  the  time  of 
which  the  inscriptions  and  emblems  tes- 
tify, the  more  assured  and  precious  is  the 
testimony  of  their  words  and  pictures. 

The  inscriptions  and  emblems  cover 
a  wide  and  varied  range  of  subjects; 
among  them  we  find  rude  drawings  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  Noah,  Abraham  about 
to  slay  Isaac,  Moses  striking  the  Rock, 
Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions,  etc.  Of  New 
Testament  scenes,  the  Nativity,  the 
Change  of  Water  into  Wine,  the  Healing  of  the 
Cripple,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  and  similar  inci- 
dents appear  ;  but  it  is  notable  that  until  the  fourth 
century  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
St.  Peter. 

As  to  the  inscriptions,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  these  witnesses  to  the  faith  of  the  early  Church 
afford  no  sanction  for  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  they  point  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only 
Mediator,  Redeemer  and  Friend.  No  masses,  no 
j  purgatory,  are  referred  to,  and  no  prayers  are  asked 
for  the  repose  of  the  dead,  such  as  are  seen  on 
modern  Romish  tombstones,  but  they  describe  the 
deceased  as  having  entered  immediately  into  rest. 
Thus:  "Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond 
the  stars,  and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb. "   M  Here 
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lies  Paulina  in  the  place  of  the  blessed,"  "Gem- 
clla  sleeps  in  peace,"  "  Asehis  sleeps  in  Christ," 
will  indicate  the  faith  and  the  blessedness  of  the 
righteous  dead  as  viewed  by  these  primi- 
tive Christians.  On  another  point  the 
testimony  is  equally  clear.  It  proves  that 
the  early  clergy  were  married  men,  and 
that  Romish  celibacy  had  no  place  among 
the  bishops  and  presbyters  or  the  city  in 
primitive  times.  For  instance,  "ToBa- 
alius  the  presbyter,  and  Felicia  his  wife  ;" 
"Fetronia,  a  deacon's  wife,  the  type  of 
modesty.  In  this  place  I  lay  my  bones  ; 
spare  your  tears,  dear  husband  and  daugh- 
ters, and  believe  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
weep  for  one  who  lives  in  God  ;"  "  Here 
Susanna,  the  happy  daughter  of  the  late 
presbyter  Gabinus,  lies  in  peace  along 
with  her  father" — and  many  like  inscrip- 
tions serve  to  show  the  social  condition 
of  the  clergy  In  those  primitive  times. 
The  inscriptions  and  emblems  of  ante- 


Constantinc  date  arc,  with  very  rare  excep 
tions,  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  devoid  of 
artistic  merit ;  a  scoffer,  or  even  an  unbeliever, 
would  doubtless  call  them  rude,  but  the  eyes 
of  a  Christian  beholder  see  in  them  a  peculiar 
beauty,  an  unrivaled  charm,  a  heaven  like 
lustre,  imparted  by  the  holy,  devout,  Christ- 
inspired  tone  that  pervades  them — the  Christ- 
spirit  that  animates  their  rough  lines  and 
makes  them  vocal  with  testimony  of  the 
power  of  the  Cross  as  exemplified  in  the 
Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  of  the  Christians  of 
heathen  Rome. 

Of  course,  my  remark  as  to  the  lack  of  ar- 
tistic merit  applies  chiefly  to  the  earlier  in- 
scriptions and  emblems — those  graven  on  the 
cells  wherein  sleep  the  saints  and  martyrs  who 
laid  aside  the  cross  to  wear  the  crown  in 
the  dark  days  of  Pagan  persecution,  before  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  made  the  profession 
of  Christ's  name  lawful. 

Before  describing  these  earlier  inscriptions 
and  emblems,  let  me  notice  briefly  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  those  to  whom  and  by 
whom  they  were  graven  here,  as  proclaimed 
by  the  sculptured  words  and  pictures. 

i.  The  early  Christians  of  Rome,  as  of 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  other  places,  were  gen- 
erally from  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  Almost 
all  the  memorials  of  the  dead  in  the  catacombs, 
those  earlier  than  the  fourth  century  at  least,  indi- 
cate this.    No  worldly  rank,  no  worldly  titles,  no 
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Our  Lord  bringing  Fruit  from  the  Tree  ok  Life. 

The  original  U  a  gold  picture  on  litac  glass,  found  in  the  catahomba  of 
St.  Agncsc,  Rome;  It  was  evidently  an  ornament  worn  on  the  neck. 

indications  of  worldly  wealth — the  name,  the  age, 
and  the  Christian  faith  and  hope  of  the  sleeper, 
are  usually  the  only  farts  recorded ;  occasionally 
some  characteristic  trait  of  his  life  is  noted,  and 
often  a  mere  emblem  appears.  Though  some  of 
Caesar's  household  (Philippians  iv.  22)  did  embrace 
the  Christian  faith,  they  were  exceptional. 

2.  They  bore  the  Cross.  Persecution  and  even 
martyrdom  were  the  probable,  almost  certain,  con- 
sequences of  professing  the  religion  of  Jesus ;  but 
these  could  not  avail  to  restrain  those  early  fol- 
lowers of  Chist  from  confessing  Him  before  men, 
even  before  men  who  were  known  as  implacable 
foes  to,  and  cruel  prosecutors  of,  all  who  should 
thus  dare  to  espouse  the  cross.    Nay  more — their 


The  Good  Shei'HEri- 

The  original  U  not  a  likeness  of  our  Lord,  though  evidently  designed 
to  refer  to  him;  It 


actual  arrest,  and  untold  tortures  inflicted  upon 
them,  could  not  shake  their  faith  or  daunt  their 
courage.  Even  in  the  dungeon,  on  the  rack,  at 
the  stake,  in  the  wild-beast  arena — aye  with  their 
expiring  breath,  they  confessed  the  name  precious 
to  their  souls,  and  died  in  the  happy  assurance  of 
immediate  entrance  upon  the  blessed  joys  of  the 
rest  prepared  for  them  by  their  beloved  Master. 

3.  Those  believers  were  full  of  the  "Spirit  of 
Christ. ' '  Among  all  the  early  records  of  the  cata- 
combs, there  is  no  indication  of  an  angry  or  com- 
plaining spirit,  no  mur- 
muring at  their  lowly 
lot,  no  envy  of  the  con- 
dition of  their  oppress- 
sors,  nothing  like  a  spirit 
of  revenge  or  ill-will  to- 
ward them ;  nor  is  there 
to  be  found  any  token 
of  a  secret  feeling  that 
their  Lord  was  unjust  or 
unkind  in  permitting 
them  to  be  thus  op- 
pressed and  persecuted. 
No  j  if  they  had  been 
themselves  kings  and 
princes,  enjoying  every- 
thing that  a  bountiful 
Providence  ever  gave  to 
mortals,  their  trust  in 
the  goodness  of  God 
and  in  the  love  of  their 
Saviour  could  not  have 
been  more  perfect ;  nor 
could  they  have  said  less 
against  their  enemies 
and  persecutors,  if  they 
had  received  from  them  only  the  most  equitable 
or  the  most  merciful  treatment.  Like  Him  "who, 
when  He  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again  ;  and  when 
He  suffered,  threatened  not ;  but  committed  him- 
self to  Him  that  judgcth  righteously." 

According  to  the  Divine  precept,  they  rendered 
blessing  for  railing,  they  overcame  evil  with  good. 
They  evidently  experienced  the  fulfilment  of 
what  the  Saviour  had  promised  to  His  first  disci- 
ples upon  the  mount :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men 
shall  revile  you  and  persecute  you,  and  shall  say 
all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my  sake. 
Rejoice,  and  be  exceeding  glad,  for  great  is  your 
reward  in  heaven." 

4.  In  their  worship,  they  had  few  forms,  and 


The  Good  Shepherd. 

On  a  piece  of  glass,  probably  part 
of  a  sacramental  vessel— second  cesv- 
tury. 
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Our  Lord. 

i  bmme  medal  made  in  the  third  century,  now  in  the  Biblioiheca 
of  the  Vatican. 


these  were  the  simplest  possible.  There 
was  nothing  like  formality.  Their  minds 
were  upon  the  grand  truths  of  Christianity 
and  not  upon  unessential  circumstances. 
Hence,  they  laid  out  their  dead  in  the 
plainest  manner,  in  any  convenient  or  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  catacombs ;  they  took 
no  pains  to  adorn  their  sleeping-place,  but 
were  content  with  the  simplest  tablet  that 
could  preserve  the  name  of  the  departed, 
and  though  very  careful  to  perpetuate  the 
fact  that  the  sleeper  wa3  a  Christian,  they 
were  perfectly  content  to  have  this  fact  ex- 
pressed in  the  briefest  and  simplest  lan- 
guage possible. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  all  words  were  omit- 
ted, and  the  tablet  bore  only  some  signifi- 
cant emblem  of  his  faith.  They  seemed 
to  desire  nothing  more  than  to  know  and 
to  have  it  known  that  the  departed  one  had 
been  faithful  to  his  Master  even  unto  death, 
and  had  fallen  into  the  sweet  sleep  of  the 
Christian. 

Their  subterranean  chapels  were  only 
enlargements  of  some  excavation  with  the 
cold  rough  stone  for  its  floor  and  ceiling ; 
its  darkness  but  partially  dissipated  by  two 
or  three  rude  lamps  suspended  from  the 
walls.    The  heathen  writer  Pliny  tells  us 


that  the  singing  of  hymns  of  praise  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  services  of  these  primitive 
Christians,  and  we  can  readily  infer  what  was  the 
spirit  of  their  prayers 
from  that  which  finds 
expression  upon  their 
humble  graves.  No 
missal,  no  breviary, 
no  elaborate  ritual 
did  they  require;  they 
were  content  to  wor- 
ship in  "  the  beauty 
of  holiness  "  —  to 
worship  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth."  And 
when  one  arose  to 
preach,  he  could 
have  but  the  one 
theme,  «'  Christ,  and  Symbol  ok  tmk  Four  Evan 
Him  crucified" — no  geusts. 
call  had  he  to  speak,  In,aJd  meuU  PUte  ■*  <»«  AM  century, 
with  courtly  phrase  of  man's  wisdom,  upon  the 
Virgin  Mary,  St.  Peter  or  any  other  saints,  the 


Our  Lord  Chancing  the  Water  into  Wine. 

d  gold  on  Iliac  fcWvrery  early,  but  the  , 
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Aselus  sleeps  in  [monogram] 
signifying  "  Asclus  sleeps  in  Christ."  This 
monogram  consisted  of  the  Greek  X,  equiva- 
lent to  Ch,  and  the  Greek  P,  which  is  our  R; 
thus  it  may  be  express- 
ed in  English  Chr., 
forming  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  "  Christ." 

Next  in  frequency       Ancilnt  Kjng, 

tO   the   monogram   is       Showing  the  ma^eram. 

the  palm-branch  or  palm-leaf,  expressive  of 
the   "crown  of  victory"  to  which  the 
•  departed  saints  had  attained.    Then,  we 
have  a  dove,  to  represent  meekness  and 


Our  Lord. 

ThJ»  engraving  n  a  facsimile  cupy,  ihuwing  the  exact  condition,  when  found,  of 
a  medallion  portrait  painted  in  the  early  part  of  the  *ecood  century 


church,  the  sacraments,  or  any  like  topics ; 
nor  yet  upon  politics  or  sectarian  notions; 
such  Christians  as  these  could  listen  only 
to  the  preacher  of  Christ — he  would,  in- 
deed, discourse  of  the  Christian  graces, 
the  Christian  duties,  and  the  Christian 
hopes ;  but  Christ  must  ever  be  the  cen- 
tre, the  source,  the  end. 

The  engravings  that  accompany  this 
paper  convey  no  idea  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  earlier  pictorial  emblems  of 
the  catacombs.  These,  as  I  have  said, 
possess  no  artistic  merit — they  are  rude 
pictures  executed  by  the  untaught  and 
unskilled  hands  of  the  relatives  or  imme- 
diate friends  of  the  deceased.  They 
represent  a  great  variety  of  emblems,  but 
the  greater  number  are  the  more  usual 
Christian  symbols.  The  monogram  is 
constantly  met  with  in  such  inscriptions 
as 

Bictorina  in  Pace  et  in  [monogram] 

signifying  "Victorious  in  peace  and  in 
Christ." 


Ancient  Lamp, 

With  a  tree,  symbol  of  the  Tree  of  Lite. 

innocence;  a  dove  bearing  an  olive-leaf,  or 
olive-branch,  as  an  emblem  of  peace;  a 
laurel-wreath,  as  a  sign  of  victory ;  a  tree, 
to  figure  the  Tree  of  Life ;  the  lamb  as  a  sym- 


The  Apostle  Paul. 

In  gold  on  cark  blue  glau— very  early. 
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bol  of  innocence,  and  a  cock,  as  an 
emblem  of  watchfulness.  In  a  picture 
which  was  made  probably  as  late  as 
the  fourth  century,  we  find  two  per- 
sons facing  each  other,  and  between 
them  stands  an  Ionic  column  of  about 
their  own  height,  surmounted  by  a 
crowing  cock.  We  at  once  perceive 
that  this  was  an  attempt  to  represent 
in  picture  the  scene  of  Peter's  denial. 
The  figure  of  a  ship  was  frequently 
used  upon  the  tomb  to  indicate  that 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  had  launched 
off  upon  the  voyage  toward  the  haven 
of  eternal  rest.  The  anchor  was  also 
used,  as  at  this  day,  as  the  emblem  of 
steadfast  hope. 

As  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
was  new  to  them  and  at  the  same  time 
a  doctrine  of  unspeakable  consolation 
to  mourners,  we  find  it  very  frequently 
symbolized  upon  their  tombs,  some- 
times by  a  picture  of  Lazarus  coming 
forth  from  his  grave  at  the  call  of  his 
Saviour.  But  these  primitive  Chris- 
tians, for  some  reason,  seem  to  have 
had  a  great  partiality  for  the  represen- 
tation of  Jonah  restored  to  life  on  the 
shore,  as  a  symbol  of  the  Resurrection. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  monogram; 
there  was  another  enigmatical  symbol 
derived  from  the  C  ireek  word  lchthus 
("fish"),  which  in  Greek  has  but  five 
letters,  the  eh  being  one  and  the  th 
one — these  five  letters,  Ichth-u-s 
were  the  initials  respectively  of  the 
names,  in  Greek,  Jesus — Christ — God 
— Son — Saviour;  and  so  by  this  simple  and  com- 
mon word  lchthus,  or  by  the  still  simpler  picture 

of  a  fish,  they  could 
suggest  to  themselves 
and  to  each  other  the 
sublime  and  precious 
truths  expressed  in 
these  words.  It  was  a 
comprehensive  con- 
fession of  faith,  and 
hence  was  very  fre- 
quently painted  or 
sculptured  upon  the  tombs  of  Christ's  followers. 
Then,  again,  the  first  and  last  letters  of  the 


Th*  original 

Of  OuUtiiUI 


Oitk  Lord. 
I,  of  which  this  if  a  I 
[  of  the  fuurth  i 


Com  and  the  Fish. 


Greek  alphabet — alpha  and  omega — occur  with 
obvious  reference  to  the  Eternal  Son  of  God. 

And  thus  we  find  all 
the  blessed  truths  of  the 
Christian  religion  in 
symbols  upon  the  hum- 
ble graves  of  the  early 
Roman  Christians  in 
the  catacombs. 

Rude  as  the  represen- 
tations were,  the  sym- 
bol itself  was  almost 
always  a  beautiful  and 
appropriate  one,  and  the  truth  symbolized  was  one 
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Our  Lord  bestowino  th*  Crown  on  Justus  ani>  Timothy 

From  a  painting  on  pale  green  glau — third  or  fourth  century. 

of  the  grand  and  comforting  truths  which  the  Gos- 
pel reveals.    And  faulty  as  may  have  been  the 
grammar,  the  spelling  or  the  lettering,  of 
the  inscriptions,   they  notwithstanding 
generally  contained  the  most  elevating 
and  beautiful  sentiments. 

Grant  that  their  taste  for  art  was  crude 
or  their  skill  very  rude,  still  it  must 
be  allowed  that  their  Christian  tastes  were 
not  uncultivated.  Their  hearts  were  per- 
vaded with  the  graces  of  the  Spirit.  No 
sweeter  or  purer  Christian  sentiments 
were  ever  recorded  than  we  find  upon  the 
dark  walls  of  the  catacombs ;  and  though 
the  present  generation  of  Christ's  follow- 
ers may  have  the  advantage  of  them  in 
very  many  respects,  there  are  no  epitaphs 
written  at  this  day  more  appropriate  or 
beautiful,  or  sweetly  Christian  than  hun- 
dreds which  were  indited  by  the  fervent 
piety  of  these  primitive  believers. 

It  is  a  matter  of  historic  record  that 
after  the  Emperor  Constantine  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  he  formally  gave  the  catacombs 
to  the  Christians  as  church  property,  on 
the  ground  that  thev  had  been  already 


consecrated  by  their  use  as  the  burial- 
place  of  the  martyrs.  Although  perse- 
cutions had  ceased,  and  the  Christians 
might  bury  their  dead  wherever  they 
pleased,  they  still  continued  to  bury  in 
catacombs.  During  the  centuries  suc- 
ceeding, many  bishops  of  Rome  were 
deposited  here  and  frequently  distin- 
guished persons  were  brought  from  a 
gTeat  distance  that  they  might  be  bid 
in  a  place  made  sacred  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  distinguished  saints.  Tins 
practice  prevailed  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent for  two  hundred  years,  during  which 
period  very  much  was  also  done  to  en- 
large and  adorn  these  subterranean  ceme- 
teries. During  the  same  period,  they 
were  constantly  visited  by  Christians, 
sometimes  from  curiosity,  more  frequently 
for  religious  contemplation  and  devotion  ; 
occasionally  for  the  celebration  of  the 
love- feasts  and  the  eucharist. 

But  I  shall  have  to  take  a  little  space 
in  a  future  number  of  the  Monthly  to 
speak  of  the  later  history  of  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  as  I  have  exhausted  my  space  and 
not  my  subject. 


Our  Lord  giving  the  Crown  op  Lift,  to  Paci  am>  Peru. 

FpjOi  a  painting  on  bright  blue  gl.TM,  exeruleil  in  ihr  thiisi  etM  •  v 
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Colonel  Fothergill  —  A  Query.  —  D.  D. 
Tompkins  McLoughlin,  of  Litchfield,  Connecti<  ut, 
contributes  to  the  New  York  Observer,  of  Febru- 
ary 20,1873,  tne  following: 

"Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  Federal  troops  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
fort  at  Oswego  to  Mr.  George  Scribner : 

"  Fort  Ontario,  14th  July,  1796. 

"  Dear  Sir  : —  I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing 
you  that  the  American  flag,  under  a  Federal  salute, 
was.  for  the  first  time,  displayed  from  the  citadel 
of  thi*  fort,  at  the  hour  of  ten  this  morning.  A 
Captain  Clarke  and  Colonel  Fothergill  were  his 
Majesty's  officers  left  with  a  detachment  of  thirty 
men  for  the  protection  of  the  works.  From  these 
gentlemen  the  greatest  politeness  and  civility  was 
displayed  to  us  in  adjusting  the  transfer.  The 
buildings  and  gardens  were  left  in  the  neatest 
order ;  the  latter  being  considerably  extensive, 
and  in  high  culture,  will  be  no  small  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  the  American  officers  who  succeed 
this  summer. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect, etc.,  F.  Elmer." 

I  have  copied  the  letter  entire,  thinking  it  would 
enable  you  the  better  to  give  me  the  information  I 
desire,  which  is  this:  I  want  to  learn,  if  possible, 
the/*///  name  of  the  Colonel  Fothergill  mentioned 
in  the  letter,  and  not  being  posted  as  to  where  to 
look  for  such  matters,  I  have  addressed  this  letter 
to  you,  thinking  that,  perhaps,  you  or  some  of 
your  numerous  correspondents  could  give  the 
information.  Will  be  under  lasting  obligations  to 
any  person  furnishing  me  the  name. 

Respectfully,    Warren  Wayne  Fothergill, 
Box  336,  Paris,  Kentucky. 

P.  S.— I  neglected  to  state  that  the  letter  quoted 
was  copied  by  Mr.  McLoughlin  from  a  copy  of 
Greenleaf  s  New  York  Journal  ami  Patriotie  Adver- 
riser,  dated  New  York,  Tuesday,  August  2,  1796. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence.— As 

neither  Mrs.  Morris  nor  myself  can  have  any  other 
object  in  view  than  the  promotion  of  the  truth  of 
history,  I  am  much  pleased  in  believing  that  the 
farther  discussion  of  the  questions  when  and  how 
the  Declaration  was  signed  will  lead  to  useful 
results.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  shown  that,  at  this 
day,  we  are  not  of  the  opinion  of  a  prominent 
bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  who  told  me,  thirty-six 
years  ago,  that  it  was  "  so  long  since  the  American 
Revolution  that  nobody  now  cared  anything  about 
it." 

Vol.  V.— 50 


I  cannot  imagine  why  any  one  should  under- 
stand Mr.  Jefferson's  assertion  (Potter's  Ameri- 
can Monthly  for  September,  1875,  page  6501, 
that  in  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  Declaration  be  fairly  en- 
grossed on  parchment,  and  when  engrossed  should 
be  signed  by  every  member,  proves  that  the  paper 
copy  of  July  was  signed  by  every  member.  To 
my  mind,  the  direction  that  the  parchment  copy 
should  be  signed  by  every  member  conveys  the 
idea,  most  irresistibly,  that  the  paper  copy  of 
July  had  not  been  signed  by  every  member.  It 
seems  an  unavoidable  conclusion  that  if  the  paper 
copy  of  July  had  been  signed  by  every  member, 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  repeat  a  direc- 
tion for  such  signing. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  so  clearly  wrong  in  stating 
that  Pennsylvania's  vote  for  Independence  was 
secured  by  the  appearance  of  new  members  on  the 
4th  of  July,  that  we  have  a  right  to  suspect  him  in 
error  in  other  points.  The  vote  of  Pennsylvania 
was  secured,  not  by  the  appearanee  of  new  mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  our  State,  but  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  Messrs.  Morris  and  Dickinson,  who, 
though  present  in  the  Hall  of  Independence,  did 
not  vote.  There  was  no  reason  to  suspect  them 
of  want  of  patriotism  ;  they  thought,  as  many  other 
men  thought,  that  the  country  was  not  ripe  for 
Independence.  W.  D. 

Remark.  —  Readers  should,  in  reading  the 
above,  also  turn  to  pages  650  to  652,  September 
number,  and  pages  754  to  756,  this  number,  of 
the  Monthly.  Our  sole  desire,  in  this  and  in  all 
other  cases  of  disputable  statements  in  connection 
with  history,  is  that  the  truth  may  be  discovered 
and  established.  We  make  no  extravagant  claims 
to  superior  knowledge  or  superior  capacity  for 
judgment,  nor  do  we  question  our  correspondent's 
antiquarian  learning  or  deny  that  he  may  be  right 
and  we  wrong  when  we  venture  the  remark  that, 
to  our  mind,  the  statement  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
given  on  pages  650  to  652,  as  attested  by  him,  and 
in  such  entire  accord  with  the  Official  Journals 
upon  those  points  whereon  the  latter  speak,  is 
very  clear  and  has  almost  the  force  of  official 
records. — Editor. 


Washington's  Marriage.— The  17th  of  Janu- 
ary. '759>  was  lhc  date  of  Washington's  marriage. 
[See  letters  to  Benjamin  Franklin  from  his  Family 
and  Friends,  page  92.    New  York,  1859.] 

A  daughter  of  Robert  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  the 
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late  John  F.  Watson,  of  Germantown,  says:  "  Mrs. 
Washington,  though  not  possessing  much  sense, 
was  a  perfect  lady,  and  remarkably  well  calculated 
for  her  situation"  (Collections  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  I.,  page  138.  Phila- 
delphia, 1S53).  W.  D. 

Remark. — We  give  this  note  as  it  comes  to  us, 
because  we  have  no  doubt  our  correspondent  has 
quoted  correctly.  But  we  do  not  like  the  phrase 
"  though  not  possessing  much  sense,"  nor  do  we 
believe  the  judgment  of  the  fair  critic  was  fair  or 
wise.  It  is  certainly  opposed  to  all  other  esti- 
mates of  Mrs.  Washington's  mental  abilities  that 
we  can  recollect  to  have  read. — Editor. 


Original  Purchase  of  the  Island  of  New 
York. — Hooghe  Moghemie  Herren :  Here  is  ghister 
"t  schip"  Wafen  van  Amsterdam  aengekomen,  en 
is  den  23  September  uyt  Nieu  Nederlandt  gezylt 
uyt  dc  rivier  Mauritius.  Rapporteren  dat  ons  volk 
daer  kloec  is  en  vreedigh  leven,  hare  vrowen  heb- 
ben  00c  kindered  aldaer  galwert ;  hebben 't  ey- 
landt  Manhattes  van  de  Wilde  gekocht  voor  de 
waerde  van  60  guilder) ;  is  groot  11,000  morgen. 
Hebben  der  alle  koren  half  Mey  gezeyt  en  half 
Augusro  gemavd.  Daervan  veynden  de  munster- 
kins  van  Zomer-Koren,  als  tairew,  rogge,  garst, 
haver,  boucweyt,  knarizaet,  boontjens  en  vlas. 

P.  SCHAGHEN. 

Amsterdam,  5  Nov.  1626. 

[translation.] 

High  and  mighty  Lords— Yesterday  arrived  the 
ship  '*  The  Arms  of  Amsterdam  ;"  she  sailed  from 
the  river  Mauritius  [Hudson],  in  the  New  Nether- 
lands, on  23  September.  They  report  that  our 
folk  there  are  prosperous  and  live  in  peace  ;  their 
women  have  borne  children  there  already ;  they 
have  purchased  from  the  Indians,  for  the  sum  of 
sixty  guilders (twenty-fourdollars),  the  island  Man- 
hattan, which  is  11,000  morgen  (13,920  acres) 
large.  They  have  already  sowed  grain  by  the 
middle  of  May  and  reapt  by  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust :  samples  of  summer  crops  have  come,  such  as 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  canary  seed, 
beans  and  flax.  P.  Schauhen. 

Amsterdam,  5  Nov.  1626. 


"  The  Crusade  of  the  Bell."— I  would  like  to 
inquire  if  there  is  any  authority  for  the  truth  of  the 
very  pleasantly  told  story,  entitled  ' '  The  Crusade  of 
the  Bell,"  published  in  the  July  number  of  your 
Monthly?  According  to  that,  the  object  of  the 
French  and  Indian  expedition  to  Deerfield,  in  1704, 
was  to  reclaim  a  church-bell  which,  on  its  way  from 
France  to  Canada,  had  been  captured  by  an  Eng- 
lish vessel,  and  had  somehow  found  its  way  to  the 
steeple  of  the  Deerfield  meeting-house,  and  not 


the  capture  or  massac  re  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  as  had  l>een  generally  supposed  ;  that  the 
bell,  with  much  labor,  was  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  Indians  some  two  hundred  miles  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  left  therefor  the  winter,  and  afterwards 
taken  to  its  original  place  of  destination  in  a  Catho- 
lic Indian  church.  The  Rev.  John  Williams,  pastor 
of  Deerfield,  who,  with  a  large  number  of  his  parish- 
ioners, was  captured  and  taken  to  Canada,  and 
was  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time,  published  a  very 
particular  account  of  the  whole  matter,  but  says 
nothing  about  the  bell.  The  story  is  told  in  your 
valuable  Monthly,  as  if  it  were  veritable  history 
and  not  romance,  and  it  ought  to  be  known 
whether  it  really  is  truth  or  fiction.  I  repeat, 
what  reliable  authority  is  there  for  the  story  ? 

Dorm  er. 


General  O.  McK.  Mitchel. — The  contribu- 
tor of  the  article  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Monthly  on  General  O.  McK.  Mitchel,  designed 
to  give  the  correct  year  of  his  birth,  is  unnecessa- 
rily concerned  about  "a  point  of  morals"  con- 
nected with  MitchePs  entrance  into  the  Academy 
at  West  Point.  Whether  the  earlier  or  later  date 
be  the  correct  one,  no  concealment  of  truth  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  or  violation  of  law  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  was  necessary;  for,  in  1825,  the 
year  he  entered,  the  minimum  age  for  candidates 
was  fourteen  (14).  If  Mitchel  was  born  28th 
August,  1810,  he  was  on  1st  July,  1825,  when  he 
entered,  fourteen  years  and  ten  months  of  age ;  if 

on  20th  July,  1809,  he  was  yet  older,  of  course. 

»    »  * 


The  Cedar-branch  on  the  Top  of  Build- 
ings.— (Pottkr's  American  Monthly,  vol.  v., 
page  706.)  The  custom  of  placing  a  bough  of  a 
tree  on  the  top  of  the  house,  when  the  highest 
part  of  the  roof  had  been  erected,  was  in  use  in 
Philadelphia,  within  the  memory  of  persons  living. 
It  was  usual  for  the  builder  to  give  a  feast  to  his 
hands  on  the  occasion.  This  was  called  Tht 
Raising  Feast.  M.  E. 

Collections  of  Autographs  of  the  Signers. 

— It  is  remarkable  that  there  are  but  few  collec- 
tions of  Autographs  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  even  approximate  com- 
pleteness. Fifteen  years  ago,  a  Philadelphia  paper 
of  prominence,  and  whose  literary  editor  is  a 
gentleman  of  authority  in  information  of  matters 
in  foreign  lands,  credited  Queen  Victoria  with  a 
collection  lacking  but  three  to  make  it  complete. 
And  now  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Queen's 
collection  is  but  a  myth — the  Queen  has  not, 
never  had,  and  never  thought  of  making,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  Autographs  of  the  Signers. 

J.  H.  M. 
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America  in  177a. — The  Editor  of  the 
Monthly  is  indebted  to  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Macken- 
zie for  the  loan  of  "  Rider's  British  Merlin  :  For 
the  Year  of  Our  Lord  God  1772.  Being  the  Bis- 
sextile or  Leap-Year.  Adorned  with  many  de- 
lightful and  useful  Verities  fitting  all  capacities  in 
the  Islands  of  Great  Britain's  Monarchy.  With 
Notes  of  Husbandry,  Fairs,  Marts,  High  Roads, 
and  Tables  for  many  necessary  Uses.  Compiled 
for  his  Country's  Benefit,  by  Cardanus  Rider.  Lon- 
don :  Printed  by  R.  and  M.  Brown,  for  the  Com- 
pany of  Stationers,  1772.  Price  stitched  Nine- 
pence."  This  old-time  almanac  contains,  though 
small,  a  large  variety  and  amount  of  matter,  be- 
sides the  calendars  for  the  several  months.  The 
title  and  calendar  pages  are  printed  in  two  colors, 
red  and  black.  Among  a  series  of  official  lists  we 
find  one  of  the  British  officers,  military  and  civil, 
in  the  American  Colonies,  and  believing  it  will 
prove  of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers,  we  copy 
it,  retaining  the  spelling  and  the  style  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  with  our  modernized  old-style  type : 

AMERICA,  &c.  >( 
The  Staff  of  the  Akmy.  ./ 

COMMANDER  in  Chief,  Lieut.  General  Gage 
Northern  District,  Brigadier  General  Carlcton 
Southern  District,  Brigadier  General  Haldimand 
Adjutant  General,  Colonel  Maitland 
Quarter  Master  Genera/,  Captain  William  Shcrrifle 
Majors  of  Brigade,  John  Small,  Philip  Skeen.ThoyMoncrieffe 
Aid  de  Camps  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Captain  William 

Sheriffe,  and  Captain  Stephen  Kemble 
Barrack  Master,  Lt.  Col.  James  Robertson.    •  > 
Judge  Advocate,  H.  T.  Cramahe 

Assistants  to  the   Quarter-Master  General,  Captain  John 

Maxwell  and  Lieut.  Gamble 
Secretary  lathe  Commander  in  Chief,  Captain  Gabriel  Maturin 

Civil  Establishment. 
Vice  Admiral  for  all  America,  Duke  of  Northumberland 
Auditor  General  of  the  Plantations,  Hon.  Rolrcrt  Choi- 

Surveyor  General  of  the  Woods  for  Life,  John  Wcntworth, 
Esq; 

Judges  of  Vice- Admiralty  Courts ;  at  Boston,  Rob.  Auch- 

mutty  ;  at  1'hiladelphia,  Jarcd  Ingersol ;  at  Halifax,  Jonath. 

Sewall;  at  Charles-Town,  Aug.  Johnson;  Grenades,  &c. 

Ales.  Sympsnn,  Esqrs; 
Commissioners  of  Cust.  Hen.  Hulton,  Jno.  Temple,  Wm. 

Burch,  Cha.  Paxton,  and  John  Robinson,  Esqrs.  500I.  per 

Ann.  each, 

Secretary,  Sara.  Venner,  Esq ;  for  himself  and  Clerks,  350I. 

Clerk  of  the  Minutes,          Hindes,  Esq ; 

Comptrol.  of  Customs,  James  Porter,  Esq  ;  400I.  for  self  and 
Clerks 

Cashier  and  Paymaster  of  Customs,  Charles  Stuart,  Esq; 

350I.  for  himself  and  Clerks. 
Solicitor,  ,  360I. 

Clerk  of  the  Exports,  and  Imports,  Irwin,  Esq  ; 

Two  Inspectors  150I.  Two  Rcgist.  of  Shipping,  iool.each. 
Agent  for  India  Affairs  in  Xorthem  District,  Sir  Wm. 

Johnson,  Bt. 
Ditto  in  Southern  District,  J.  Sluatt,  Esq ; 
Indian  Agent  for  Newfoundland, 

Surv  eyor  of  Lands  in  Northern  District,  Samuel  Holland, 
Esq. 

Ditto  in  Southern  District,  Wm.  dc  Brahara,  Esq; 


GOVERNMENTS. 
Canada. 

Gov.  Guy  Carleton,  Brig-  Gen.  in  North-America 
.S'.  to  the  G.  II.  T.  Cramahe,  Esq; 
Jn.  Maj.  of  Quebec,  Pat.  Murray 

Sec.  to  the  Province,  Reg.  Clerk  of  the  Council,  and  Commis- 
sary of  Stores,  J.  C.  Rolicrts,  Esq ; 
Chief  Justice,  Wm.  Hey,  Esq ; 
Receiv.  Gen.  Tho.  Mills,  Esq; 
Provost  Marshal,  N.  Turner  Esq; 
Attoruey-Gen.  F.  Maferes,  Esq; 
Judge  of  Admir.  J.  Potts,  Esq ; 
Naval  Officer,  Edw.  Bishopp,  Esq 
Thomas  Ainslic,  Collector 
Colin  Drummond,  Comptroller 
Agent,  Rich.  Cumlicrland,  Esq ; 
Provincial  Agent,  T.  Walker,  Esq 

Sunvyor  of  IVooils  in  Canada,  Francis  Mackcy,  Esq ;  IOJ. 

per  diem  and  40I.  per  ann. 
Inspector  of  Lands,  Adolphus  Benzcll,  Esq;  300I. 
Store  keeper  at  Quebec,  Thomas  Peckham,  &s.  per  diem 
Clerk  of  the  Survey,  Kenelon  Chandler,  5*.  per  diem. 

St.  John's,  in  Bay  of  Pundy 
Gov.  Walter  Paterson,  Esq ; 
Lieut.  Gov.  Thomas  Desbrisay 
Chief  Justice,  John  Duport, 
Attorney-Gen.  Phillips  Calbcck 
Seer,  and  Reg.  Thomas  Desbrisay 

Receiver  of  the  King's  Quit-Rents,  William  Allanby,  Esq; 
Provost  Marshal,  Wm.  Allanby, 
Clerk  of  Courts,  John  Budd, 
Naval  Officer,  David  Higgins, 

Newfoundland. 
Gov.  and  Commodore,  Hon.  J.  Byron 
Lieut.  Gov.  at  St.  Jchn's,  John  Bradstrcet 
Ditto  at  Placentia,  Maj.  Gorham 
Judge  V.  Adm.  Mic.  Gill,  Esq; 
Seer.  Henry  Stacy,  Esq; 
Collector,  Alex.  Dunn,  Esq; 
Comptroller,  J.  Hays 
Nov.  Officer,  Nich.  Gill 

Nova  Scotia,  Cai-e  Breton,  &c. 
Gov.  Lord  Wm.  Campbell 
Lt.  Gov.  Mich.  Frauklin,  Esq; 
Chief  Justice,  Jonathan  Belcher,  Esq ; 
Assistant  Judges,  Ch,  Morris,  and  Isaac  Deschamps,  Esqrs. 
Attor.  Gen.  W.  Nesbitt,  Esq. 
Provost  Marshal,  W.  Foy,  Esq ; 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  James  Monk 
Secretary,  Rd.  Bulkeley,  Esq; 
Treasurer,  Ben.  Green,  jun.  Esq ; 
Register,  Arthur  Goold,  Esq; 
Chief  Surveyor  of  Lands,  Ch.  Morris,  Esq 
Clerk  to  the  Council,  Richard  Bulkeley,  Esq; 
Naval  Officer,  Ben.  Green,  Esq ; 
Collector  of  the  Customs,  Henry  Newton,  Esq; 
Comptroller,  James  Burrows,  Esq ; 
Surveyor  and  Searcher,  John  Newton,  Esq  ; 
Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court  of  Appeals,  Jonathan 
Scwall,  Esq ; 

Judge  of  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court,  Rd.  Bulkeley,  Esq ; 
Surveyor  of  the  King's  IVoods, 

Judge  of  the  Court  of  Escheats,  Richard  Bulkeley,  Esq ; 
Receiver  of  the  King's  Quit- Rents,  Jos.  Woodmas,  Esq : 
Deputy  Auditor,  Mr.  I.aughlin  CampbeU 
Agent,  Rich.  Cumberland,  Esq  ; 
Ditto  to  the  Staff,  J.  Galhorne.  Esq ; 

Annaim>lis  Royal. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Robert  Monckton. 
Fort  Major, 

Judge  Adv.  &  Com.  of  Musters,  William  Edington,  Esq; 
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Massachi'skt's  Hay. 
Gov.  Tho.  Hutchinson,  Esq; 
/./.  G\n>.  And.  Oliver,  Esq; 
AV.  rHaty,  Tho.  Mucker,  Esq  ; 
J.  of  V.  Adm.  R.  Auchmuty 
Marshal  of  ditto,  C.  Paxton,  Esq; 
Naval  Offiitr,  John  Bernard,  E>q. 

CoNKl 
Of.  John  Tnimble,  Esq; 
/./.  Gov. 

Treas.  Joseph  Talcolt,  Esq ; 
Secret,  George  Wyllys,  Esq ; 
Agent,  Richard  Jackson,  Esq; 
/fr.  £ur.  W.  S.  Johnson,  L.  L.  D. 

New  ID 


Gov.  John  Wi-nlworth,  Esq  ; 
Lt.  Gov.  John  Temple,  Esq; 
Naval  Officer,  John  Fisher 
Collector, 
Secret. 

Agent,  John  Tomlinson 

Placentia. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Maj.  Jos.  Gorcham 


Gov.  Jos.  Wanton 
Dtp.  Gov.  Elisha  Brown 


v.  ,/ 


■ >  -  V,  «  > 

ha,  j.i  wit, 


W//or.  6'rtl.  Augustus  J 
Treat,  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq ; 
Agent,  Joseph  Sherwood 

Maeyland. 

Prov.  Lord  Baltimore, 

Z/.  Got.  Robert  Eden,  Esq; 

See.  £r*  ^|>,  II.  Hainersley,  Esq; 

PENSYl.VAXIA 
Proprietor!,  T.  and  Rich.  Pcna, 
Z/>»/.  Gov.  John  I'enn,  Esq; 
John  Swift.  Collector 
Andrew  Barclay,  Comptroller 
J.  of  V.  Ad.  at  PkU.  j.  InKcrsoU 
Keg.  of  ditto,  Rd.  Peters,  Esq; 
Agent,  Benj.  Franklin,  Esq. 

NEW  YORK. 

Gov.  Win.  Tryon,  Esq. 
Lt.  Gov.  Cadwalladcr  Colden 
Ch.  Jus.  —  Horsmanden,  Esq; 
Attor.  Gen.  J.  Talwr  Kempe,  Esq; 
Vend.  Matt.  T.  Cummins,  Esq ; 
Control,  of  Ord.  Th.  Furnis,  Esq; 
Store-keeper,  F.  Stephens,  Esq  ; 
J.  of  V.  Adm.  R.  Morris,  Evj ; 
Andrew  Elliott,  Esq;  Collector 
Lambert  Moore,  Esq ;  Compt. 
Register,  Richard  Nichols,  Esq: 
Naval  Officer,  Char.  Williams 

d4gttt( f 

New  Jersey. 

Gov .  Wm.  Franklin,  Esq ; 
See.  Maurice  Morgan 
Chief  Justice,  Frederick  Smith 
Attor.  Gen.  Joseph  Warrcl 
Agent,  Joseph  Sherwood 

VlRCmiA, 
Gov.  John  Earl  of  Dunmorc. 
Setretary,  Wm.  Adair 
Attor.  Gen.  John  Randolph 
Commissary  Gen.  James  1  lorrcy 
Naval  Officer,  Nerfl  Aldworih, 
Ditto  South  Potomac,  Rich.  Lee 
Ditto,  Upper  District  James's  River,  James  Roberts 


Do.  Lower  District,  W  Berkeley 
Ditto  Raphanoct,  C.  Neilsun 
Ditto  Last  Shore,  D.  Bowman 
Agent,  Edw.  Montague. 

South  Carolina. 
Go.  Ld.  Ch.  Greville  Montague 
l.f.tif.  Gov.  Win.  Bull,  Esq; 
Secretary,  Tho.  Skottowc 
Ch.  Juli.  1  . 

Attor.  Gen.  Egerton  Leigh,  Esq ; 

Judge  of  the  V.  Adm.  at  Charles  Town,  and  Judge  of  Ap- 

pealt.  Aug. "Johnson,  Esq; 
Ath'octitefor  Ditto,  John  Troup,  Esq ; 
Nov.  Offi.  Benj.  5*t  even  son 
Pro.  Marsh.  R.  Cumberland 
Clerk  of  Pleas,  Dugal  Campbell 
Provincial  Agent,  Ch.  Garth 
Collector,  —  Hadlcy,  Esq; 
Auditor,  Richard  I -unburn 

Collect.  Middleton 

North  Carolina. 
Governor,  Hen.  Martin,  Esq  ; 
Lieut.  Gov.  Geo.  Mercer,  Esq; 

Secretary  and  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  Thomas  Faulkner,  Esq; 

Ch.  Justice,,MMin  Howard 

-■///.  Gen.  Tho.  M'Guire,  Esq; 

Naval  Officer,- Betf).  Turner 

CI.  of  the  Pleas,  Sam.  Strudwick 

Agent,  Hen:  Lust&e  Mct'ulloh 

V  \      .  Georgia. 
Gov.  Ja.  WrMt.'Kw^;  V  ' 
Secretary,  James  1 1  ahcrsham 
Ch.  Just.  Ant.  Stokes,  Esq ; 
Provost  Marshal,  W.  Knox 
Naval  Officer,  Wm.  Russcl 
Attor.  Gen.  Sir  Ch.  Price,  Bart. 
A'ing't  Agent,  Dr.  Campbell 
Rec.  Gen  Quit  Rts.  Sir  P.  Houston 
Deputy  Auditor,  Grey  Eliot 
Collector,  William  Sjxncer 
Comptroller,  William  Russel 

East  Floirda. 

Gov.  Col.  Ja.  Grant 

Chief  Just.  Wm.  Drayton,  Esq ; 

Attorney  Gen.  Ja.  Box,  Esq ; 

Clerk  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Clerk  of  Crown,  Wm.  Col- 
lins.  Esq  ; 

Secretary  emJ  Clerk  of  the  Council,  Andrew  Tumhull,  Esq; 
Prov.  Marsh.  T.  Woolridge,  Esq; 
Nav.  Officer  Alex.  Skinner,  Esq; 
Register  of  Grants,  &c.  David  Yeats,  Esq ; 
King1 1  Agent,  Mr.  Cornwall 

Civil  Ordnance  in  E.  Florida,  Store  keeper,  and  Paymaster, 

J.  Kenwood,  Esq  ;  &s.  per  diem 
Clerk  of  Survey  and  Cheque,  Jn.  Penn,  is.  pet  diem. 
Extra  Clerk,  —  Hall,  is  bd per  diem 
Barrack  mast.  Lieut.  Thomas  Woolridge,  5*  per  diem 
Surgeon,  Richard  Prichard 

West  Florida. 
Governor  and  Vice- Admiral,  Peter  Chester,  Esq; 
/./.  Go.  Wm.  Edwards,  Esq; 
Ch.  Justice,  Wm.  Clifton,  Esq; 
Alt.  Gen.  Edm.  Ruth  Wcgg 
Sec.  ami  Reg.  James  Maqiherson 
Provost  Marshal,  Sam.  Hannay 
I  endue  Mast.  £-  AVtr  Offi.  J.  Jones 
Clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  Clerk  of  the  Stores,  Alex. 


Esq: 

Kings  Agent,  John  Ellis.  FRS 

Collector  of  the  Customs  at  St.  Augustin's,  Sir  C.  JiuidcU,  Bt. 
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Our  Centennial — A  Synoptical  Statement  of  what 
has  been  done  and  ia  doing. — We  commenced,  in  the 
September  Monthly,  a  comprehensive  statement  of  the 
organization,  etc.,  of  the  great  Centennial  Exposition ;  and 
this  month  we  continue  the  same : 

Facilities  of  Access  to  the  Exhibition  Grounds. — 
The  Philadelphia  system  of  street  railways  is  complete, 
each  road  connecting  with  every  other,  and  occupying,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  all  the  thoroughfares.  From  any  part 
of  the  city,  therefore,  the  visitor  may  reach  the  Exhibition 
and  return  to  within  a  single  square  or  block  of  his  resi- 
dence. This  is  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  city  of  Eu- 
rope. 

There  will  be  ten  horse-car  roads  direct  to  the  Exhibition, 
and  four  steam  roads,  all  connected  with  the  system  of  lateral 
roads  covering  the  city  and  country.  These  will  furnish 
accommodations  as  follows : 

Ten  horse-car  line  minute  cars,  one  hour,  .  .  24,000 
Four  steam  cars  iwenty-minutc  trains,      .       .       .  48,000 

By  these  facilities  direct  to  the  door  of  the  Exhibition, 
distributed  over  two  hours  of  arrival  and  departure,  144,000 
persons,  a  very  much  larger  number  than  were  ever  in  an 
exhibition  building  at  one  time,  can  be  taken  to  or  from  the 
Exhibition  without  a  cab  or  carriage  to  residences,  depots  or 
hotels,  in  any  part  of  the  city. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  approaching  the  Exhibition 
grounds,  widens  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  sixteen  tracks, 
so  that  in  no  possible  contingency,  even  of  250,000  arriving 
at  one  hour,  could  there  be  any  confusion  for  want  of  track 
space  at  the  grounds. 

The  rates  of  fare  and  systems  of  excursions  which  arc 
adopted  by  all  the  roads  of  the  United  States  will  be  made 
even  lower,  so  that,  with  no  more  expense  than  the  ordinary 
cab  fare  to  which  the  visitors  to  the  European  exhibitions 
were  subjected,  they  may  daily  visit  the  Exhibition  from  ill 
places  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
These  facts  will  prove  a  source  of  astonishment,  not  only  to 
foreigners,  but  even  to  many  of  our  own  people — a  capacity 
for  cheapness,  rapidity  and  comfoft  for  large  numbers  which 
is  not  approached  in  Europe. 

Centennial  Board  ok  Finance.— As  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress incorporaling  the  Centennial  Commission  made  an  ex- 
plicit proviso  that  no  expense  should  be  incurred  for  which 


Government  should  be  held  responsible,  it  became  necessary 
to  secure  the  organization  of  a  financial  body  in  which  pro- 
per powers  should  be  invested,  and  the  following  act  was 
passed  June  I,  1872,  of  which  the  preamble  and  principal 
sections  arc  herewith  given  : 

{Copy  of  an  Act  of  Congress  Creating  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Finance,  Approved  June  I,  1872.) 

Whereas,  Congress  did  provide  by  an  act,  entitled  *«  An 
act  to  provide  for  celebrating  the  One  Hundredth  Anniver- 
sary of  American  Independence  l>y  holding  an  International 
Exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  products  of  the  soil 
and  mine,  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  and  Slate  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,"  ap- 
proved March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one,  for 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  promote  and  control  the 
exhibition  of  the  national  resources  and  their  development, 
and  the  nation's  progress  in  arts  which  benefit  mankind,  and 
to  suggest  and  direct  appropriate  ceremonies  by  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  may  commemorate  that  memora- 
ble and  decisive  event,  the  Declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence by  the  CongTess  of  the  United  Colonies,  assembled 
in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  on  the  fourth  day  of  July,  Anno 
Domini  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-six ;  and  whereas, 
such  provisions  should  be  made  for  procuring  the  funds 
requisite  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  as  will  enable  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  shared  the  common 
blessings  resulting  from  national  independence,  to  aid  in  the 
preparation  and  conduct  of  said  International  Exhibition  and 
memorial  celebration  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  United  States :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  Ihuse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thit 
there  is  hereby  created  a  body  corporate  to  be  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  and  by  that  name 
to  have  an  incorporate  existence  until  the  object  for  which  it 
is  formed  shall  have  been  accomplished ;  and  it  shall  be 
competent  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  de- 
fend and  be  defended,  in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity  in  the 
United  States;  and  may  make  and  have  a  corporate  seal, and 
may  purchase,  take,  have  and  hold,  and  may  grant,  sell,  and 
at  pleasure  dispose  of  all  such  real  and  personal  estate  as 
may  be  required  in  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  Congress,  entitled,  "  An  act  to  provide  for  celebrating 
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the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  American  Independence 
by  holding  an  International  Exhibition  of  arts  and  manufac- 
tures, and  products  of  the  soil  and  mine,  in  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  an  act  supplementary  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  corporation  shall  have  authority,  and 
is  hereby  empowered  to  secure  subscription  of  capital  stock 
to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  million  dollars,  to  be  divided 
into  shares  often  dollars  each,  and  to  issue  to  the  subscribers 
of  said  stock  certificates  therefor  under  the  corporate  seal  of 
said  corporation,  which  certificates  shall  bear  the  signature 
of  the  President  and  Treasurer,  and  be  transferable  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  made  for  the  purpose. 
And  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  municipal  or  other  corporate 
body  existing  by  or  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
subscribe  and  pay  for  shares  of  said  capital  stock ;  and  all 
holders  of  said  stock  shall  become  associates  in  said  corpo- 
ration, and  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  on  each  share. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  shall  have 
authority  to  issue  bonds,  not  in  excess  of  its  capital  stock, 
and  secure  the  payment  of  the  same,  principal  and  interest, 
by  mortgage  upon  its  property  and  prospective  income. 

Sec.  o.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
passage  of  this  act,  to  cause  to  be  prepared,  in  accordance 
with  a  design  approved  by  the  United  Slates  Centennial 
Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  sufficient 
number  of  certificates  of  stock  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  act;  and  any  person  found  guilty  of  counterfeiting,  or 
attempting  to  counterfeit,  or  knowingly  circulating  false  cer- 
tificates of  stock  herein  authorized,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  pains  and  penalties  as  are  or  may  be  provided  by  law 
for  counterfeiting  United  States  currency. 

Sec.  10.  That  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  said  Exhibi- 
tion shall  have  been  closed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  cor- 
poration to  convert  its  property  into  cash,  and,  after  the  pay- 
ment of  all  its  liabilities,  to  divide  its  remaining  assets  among 
its  stockholders,/™  raia,  in  full  satisfaction  and  discharge 
of  its  capital  slock. 

Under  the  above  act  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  was 
organized,  and  as  now  constituted  is  as  follows : 

Centennial  Board  of  FINANCE. —  President  —  John 
WcKh,  Philadelphia  Vice-Presidents— William  Sellers, 
Philadelphia;  John  S.  Barbour,  Virginia  Secretary  and 
Treasurer — Frederick  Fralcy.  Auditor — H.  S.  Lansing. 
Directors  — Samuel  L.  Fclton,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  Thomas 
Cochran,  Clement  M.  Hiddlc,  N.  Parker  Shortridgc,  James 
M.  Robb,  Edward  T.  Steel,  John  Wanamaker,  John  Price 
Wetherill,  Henry  Winsor,  Amos  R.  Little,  and  John  Baird, 
Philadelphia;  Thomas  H.  Dudley,  New  Jersey;  A.  S.  Hew- 
itt and  William  L.  Strong,  New  York;  John  Cummings, 
Massachusetts;  John  Gorliam,  Rhode  Island;  Charles  \V. 
Cooper  and  William  Blgler,  Pennsylvania;  Robert  M.  Pat- 
ton,  Alabama ;  J.  B.  Drake,  Illinois ;  George  Bain,  Missouri. 
Financial  Agent— William  Bigler. 

Immediately  after  organization  a  most  complete  system 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  citizen  nf  every 
State  an  opportunity  to  become  interested  in  and  connected 
with  this  great  International  Exhibition,  a  quota  was 


lished  as  the  ratio  for  the  several  States,  and  every  effort 

made  through  the  public  press,  special  circulars  and  selected 

agents  to  bring  about  such  an  interest  as  would  lead  to  a 

popular  subscription  sufficiently  large  to  absorb  the  capital 

stock,  the  ratio  of  each  State  being  fixed  as  follows : 

Quota  OecrrA 

No.  Stats  on  Tr»itoht.      I*oruLAnoM.  n  Shako,  at  Doilaks. 

1  New  York,  .      .      .      .  4,383, 759         113.666  $i.i?*.<y.j 

2  Pennsylvania,  .  .  3,5*1,951  oi,j4»  9»3*4"> 
j   Ohio,  1,665,260          69,133  691. ajo 

4  Illinois.    ....  3.539,891  611,871  65S.T10 

5  Missouri,     ....  1,721,395  44.641  446.4I" 

6  Indiana   1,680,637  43.5*7  435.*?" 

7  MasiachuactU,    .      .      .  1,457,351  37.79*  377.V»t 

8  Kentucky,        .       .       .  1,331,011  34,*'"  34  .-.«•■• 

9  Tennct.ce   1,358,520  33,639  J»6.W> 

10  Virginia  i.»s.i6j  31.774  317.740 

11  IOWA,  1,194,020  30,967  y-v.tr1 

I»  Georgia,   ....     1,184,100  30,710  307. l"> 

•3   Michigan,  184,059  *>-7"*  y •-.>■* 

14  North  Carolina,       .       .  1.07...61  .7,785  3r>**> 

15  Wisconsin   1,034.670  »7.353  »r<5?o 

16  Alabama,        .      .  996,903  35,854  958.540 

17  Newjeney,  .  .  .  006.196  »3.499  »3«.9V 
iS  Mississippi,  .  .  8.17.92a  31,47*  »I4,7»° 
'9  T«*V  ,  •  818,579  •>.»><>  »ia.r" 
»o  Maryland,  .  7*".  804  »o,*5»  *»o.sau 
31  Louuiana,   ....  736,015  18.653  i- 

33  South  Carolina,  ,  .  7»s,6o5  18,300  >8  v^rc> 
«3  Maine   6*6,915  16,158  i'«.5*<> 

34  California,       .       .  360,347  14.53° 

35  Connecticut,       .       .       .  537.454  «3*39 

36  Arkansas,  484.471  »j6$ 

37  West  Virginia,    .             .  442,014  11.464 

38  Minnesota,     .  439,706  1 1 .404  114.040 

39  Kansas   364.399  9.45°  9*.  vs. 

jo  Vermont,  ....  33°.55t  8.573  •5.73° 

31  New  Hampshire,              .  Jj8,j..>  8,155  »;.<»• 

31  Rhode  Island,                .  it 7,353  5.637  56.tr> 

33  Florida,      ....  187,748  4.84V;  «8.<W> 

34  Districted  Columbia,  >3>.7«o  3^«7  34.170 

35  Delaware   135.015  3.24*  3*-4»« 

;6  Nebraska,        .       .  122,0)13  3.190  3».9™ 

37  New  Mexico,             .       .  91,874  i,38j  *iJ>f 

_ii  Oregon   »j.va« 

39  Utah,  .....  86,786  3,351  ".510 

40  Nevada,   ....  41,401  i.tua  11^90 

41  Colorado,  ....  39,864  1,034  i«.34" 
43  Washington.    .              .  »3-95S  611  6,210 

43  Montana,     ....  30,595  534  5.340 

44  Idaho,      ....  14,099  3"?  f'- 

45  Dakota.      ....  14,181  368  3.6S0 

46  Arizona   9.658  350  «.«> 

47  Wyoming.  .      .      .  9.118  336  ».3°° 

38.SS8.37r        1.000.000  fto.os30.ono 

Owing  to  the  financial  and  the  difficulty  of  carrying 

nut  a  working  system  with  the  agency  of  the  banks,  a  differ- 
ent plan  was  adopted  and  a  Bureau  of  Revenue1  established, 
with  a  view  of  operating  through  the  labor  of  voluntary 
auxiliary  boards  organized  in  different  sections  of  the  States 
and  Territories,  and  through  this  means  more  publicity  has 
been  secured  than  in  any  other  way,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  present  year  will  show  a  national  subscription  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  the  requirements.  The  following  h  an  ap- 
proximate statement  of  the  assets  received  : 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  appropriations  .  .  $1,000,000 
City  of  Philadelphia,  appropriatiorts  .  .  1,500,000 
State  of  New  Jersey,  subscription  .       .  100,000 

State  of  Delaware,  sul>scription  .  .  .  10,000 
State  of  New  Hampshire       ....  10,000 

State  of  Connecticut  10,000 

City  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  subscription    .  5,000 

Stock  subscriptions  2,500.000 

Ikmations   35,000 

Total  54,770,000 

SUBSTRirTMNs  to  Stock  — Notwithstanding  the  hearty 
of  the  . 
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there  is  still  much  igi.urance  in  reference  to  the  Centennial 
Stock  and  its  character.  The  organization  of  the  Centennial 
Board  of  Finance  has  already  been  explained,  also  the  object 
of  its  formation ;  and  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Board, 
it  is  stated  that  there  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work 
a  sum  not  less  than  ^3,500,000,  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure 
by  sales  of  the  Stock  to  citizens  of  the  United  Slates.  This 
Stock  is  issued  in  Shares  of  %io  each,  and  every  holder  is 
entitled  to  an  interest  in  the  total  proceeds  of  the  Exhibition  ; 
therefore,  so  far  as  each  subscriber  interests  his  friends  and 
neighbors  to  cooperate,  so  far  are  his  own  interests  increased. 
The  Memorial  Certificate  is  now  ready  for  delivery  to  all 
who  have  subscribed,  and  it  will  be  sent  at  once  to  all  who 
wish,  on  receipt  of  its  value,  either  in  Post  Office  Order  or 
Check,  made  payable  to  Frederick  Fraley,  Treasurer,  904 
Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

The  steel  engraved  Certificate  is  engraved  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  model, 
the  Engraving  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  deserving  great  credit 
for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is  produced. 

This  stock  certificate  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
patriotic  citizen  as  an  heirloom,  without  reference  to  the  fact 
of  its  being  repaid  with  interest.  It  must  be  understood  by 
our  readers  that  the  certificate  is  to  be  retained  by  the  holder, 
the  principal  and  interest  being  paid  on  presentation  of  proper 
evidence  of  ownership  after  the  close  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  sale  of  tickets  at  fifty  cents  each  it  is  reasonably  esti- 
mated will  reach  the  sum  of  $5,000,000,  judging  from  the 
result  of  the  Paris  Exposition,  which  should  be  largely  ex- 
ceeded ;  any  excess  over  the  above  estimate  of  visitors  will 
add  that  much  to  the  resources  to  be  divided  among  the 
Stockholders. 

Could  a  clear  and  proper  understanding  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  undertaking  be  generally  diffiused,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  there  should  be  one  family 
in  the  United  States  able  to  raise  ten  dollars,  that  would  not 
gladly  possess  this  evidence  of  their  nationality  and  patriot- 
ism, secured  at  so  small  an  outlay,  more  especially  when 
there  is  good  reason  to  expect  a  full  return  of  the  sum  in- 
vested, with  a  probability  of  added  interest. 

The  CSMTSMNIAL  Bureau  ok  Revenue,  officially  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Finance,  has  control  of  the  sale  of 
stock  and  medals  ;  organized  July  1st,  1874,  it  has  steadily 
and  energetically  pushed  its  agents  throughout  the  various 
States.  As  the  work  of  this  Bureau,  although  national,  must 
be  continually  followed  up,  its  Directors  are  composed  of 
such  members  of  the  Board  of  Finance  as  can  render  daily 
attention  to  its  demands,  as  follows  : 

Clement  M.  Biddlc.  Chairman,  Philadelphia;  William 
Biglcr,  Financial  Agent,  Pennsylvania;  Edmund  T.  Steel. 
Amos  R.  Little,  John  Wanamaker,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  James 
M.  Robb,  and  John  Baird,  Philadelphia;  Thos.  H.  Dudley, 
New  Jersey  ;  John  Cummings.  Massachusetts;  William  L. 
Strong,  New  York  ;  George  Bain,  Missouri  ;  C.  B.  Norton, 
Secretary,  office,  004  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 

For  the  puqx.se  of  completely  districting  the  various  States, 
and  with  a  view  of  securing  as  near  as  possible  the  qu..U 
originally  planned  by  the  Board  of  Finance,  the  aid  of 
Auxiliary  Boards  has  Wen  accepted  in  States,  Counties  and 
Districts.    The  patriotic  and  national  spirit  of  the  country 


has  led  to  these  being  formed  of  volunteers,  composed  of  the 
leading  men  in  each  section,  and  through  the  aid  of  these 
Boards  publie  meetings  have  been  arranged  for,  addresses 
delivered,  and  the  general  interest  of  the  country  excited  to- 
wards securing  the  proper  financial  aid  needed.  It  is  the 
duty  of  these  Auxiliary  Boards  to  select  responsible  men  as 
agents  for  the  sale  of  stock  and  medals. 

The  Bureau  of  Revenue  would  be  pleased  to  correspond 
with  the  friends  of  the  Centennial  in  any  section  of  the 
country.  Among  other  means  that  have  been  adopted  with 
success,  and  through  the  cooperation  of  the  ladies,  may  be 
mentioned  Tea-parties,  Festivals  and  Exhibitions  of  various 
kinds,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  purchase  of  Cen- 
tennial stock.  By  a  proper  system  01  arrangement  this  in- 
vestment can  serve  a  double  purpose  by  being  placed  to  the 
credit  of  such  charitable  institutions  as  may  be  selected  by 
the  Auxiliary  Board  and  those  cooperating  with  them. 

Note.— The  following  self-explanatory  communication 
will  be  of  interest  to  exhibitors : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
Philadelphia,  August  2t,  1875. 
Hon.  A.  T.  Goshorn,  Director Ccneral  United  States  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  Philadelphia: 

Dear  Sir  :— We  have  received  responses  from  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Companies,  assenting  to  the  proposed  arrangement  with 
reference  to  the  transportation  of  goods  to  and  from  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition. 

It  is  therefore  understood  that  regular  rates  shall  be  charged 
on  all  goods  carried  to  the  Exposition  for  exhibitors  over  the 
roads  controlled  by  the  above-named  companies  and  by  this 
company,  and  that  all  unsold  goods  shall  be  returned  free — 
freight  and  all  charges  to  »>c  prepaid  in  every  case.  This 
arrangement  to  cover  all  articles  intended  for  exhibition,  as 
well  as  all  other  articles  forwarded  by  exhibitors  for  their 
own  use  in  connection  with  the  Exposition. 

A.  J.  Cassatt, 

Third  Vice-President. 

This  announcement  covers  between  seven  and  eight  thou- 
sand miles  of  railway,  and  includes  many  very  important  lines. 

We  propose  to  continue  this  synopsis  in  the  November 
number  of  the  Monthly. 

Religious  Liberty  and  Rights  in  Italy.— The  decision 
of  a  judicial  tribunal  of  Italy,  that  while  the  Catholic  is  the 
recognized  religion  of  the  State,  liberty  of  worship  .0  those 
of  other  faiths  is  accorded,  and  that  the  parishioners  of  Cath- 
olic churches  have  a  right  to  choose  their  own  priests,  even 
against  the  wish  and  authority  of  the  bishop,  is  an  event  of 
the  highest  importance,  showing  how  completely  the  Pope 
has  lost  his  temporal  power.  In  the  case  before  the  court  a 
Catholic  parish,  by  a  majority  vote,  had  chosen  an  "  Old 
Catholic"  priest,  and  the  election  was  declared  legal.  Thus 
the  ecclesiastical  powers,  in  civil  matters,  arc  made  suliordi- 
nate  to  the  civil  tribunals,  and  Italian  citizens  have  rights 
which  the  Pope  is  hound  to  respect.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  anomalous  state  of  things  in  Italy  can  only  be  com- 
pletely remedied  by  an  entire  severance  of  the  Church  from 
the  State.  To  this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 
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Discovery  of  Another  Grove  of  Great  Trees  in  Cali- 
fornia.—This  prove  is  situated  in  a  basin  at  the  head  waters 
of  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Boulder  Creeks.  One  of  the  trees 
eclipses  all  that  have  been  discovered  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Its  circumfeaence,  as  high  as  a  man  can  reach,  standing  and 
passing  a  taj>e  line  around,  is  a  few  inches  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  This  is  beyond  the  measurement  of  any 
tree  in  the  Calaveras  Grove.  The  height  is  estimated  at  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet,  and  a  part  of  the  top  lying  on  the 
ground  is  over  one  hundred  feet  in  length.  The  other  trees 
in  the  vicinity  arc  not  as  large,  but  all  are  of  immense  girth. 

Daniel  O'Connell  was  born  near  Cahircivcen,  Kerry,  in 
the  mouth  of  August,  1775,  and  the  Centennial  of  the  great 
event  has  been  celebrated  in  Dublin  and  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  United  Slates  with  a  fervor  which  shows  the 
idolatrous  tendency  of  the  Celtic  nature.  Of  the  virtues 
and  genius  which  the  great  agitator  possessed  there  is  no 


need  to  make  any  enumeration.  He  was  an  orator  of  trans- 
cendent power,  and  he  led  his  countrymen  at  his  will  by  the 
charm  of  his  eloquence;  but  the  practical  results  of  his 
efforts  were  extremely  small.  His  first  love  and  his  first 
duty  was  to  the  Pope ;  he  consigned  his  heart  to  Rome  when 
he  was  dying  and  conferred  his  body  upon  his  native  coun- 
try. It  was  to  glorify  and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the 
Papal  Church  that  he  labored,  and  not  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  his  countrymen,  except  in  their  religious  privileges. 
He  never  pretended  to  anything  more.  Emancipation 
meant  with  him  the  right  of  a  Romanist  to  sit  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  was  therefore  held  in  as  high  honor  at  Rome 
as  he  was  in  Dublin.  He  was  an  Ultramontane  in  the  ex- 
trcmcst  sense,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  Romanists 
in  all  countries.  He  made  common  cause  with  all  religion- 
ist»  who  suffered  under  any  disabilities,  because  he  wanted 
their  support  in  gaining  emancipation  for  his  own  church; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  to  his  honor  that  he  was  always 
outspoken  ami  unyielding  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  of  all 
nations.  It  was  as  a  champion  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
however,  that  he  was  most  affectionately  regarded  by  his 
Countrymen ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  at  the  commem- 
orative ceremonies  on  his  anniversary,  in  Dublin,  the  Home 
Rulers  created  a  division,  which  ended  in  a  row  and  the 
Substitution  of  tlit  i r  lender,  Mr.  Putt,  whn  is  n  patriot,  f-«r 
I-ord  O'Hagan,  who  was  the  appointed  eulogist  of  the  great 
agitator.    I>ord  O'Hagan  only  appeared  in  the  person  of  the 


mayor  as  his  deputy,  who  attempted  to  deliver  his  oration; 
but  the  Home  Rulers  demanded  a  patriot,  and  not  a  reli- 
gionist of  the  Ultramontane  school,  to  address  them.  Wen- 
dell Phillips  delivered  the  address  to  the  Irish  societies  in 
Boston,  and  the  Romanists  congratulated  themselves,  no 
doubt,  on  having  secured  the  aid  of  so  distinguished  a  Prot- 
estant as  the  eulogist  of  their  Church  champion.  But  Mr. 
Phillips  remembered  only  that  O'Connell  had  been  the 
declared  opponent  of  slavery  at  the  lime  when  he  was  him- 
self a  daily  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Abolitionism. 

An  Ingenious  Device. — A  capillary  correspondence  was 
recently  attempted  between  a  notorious  Parisian  thief  in  du- 
rance vile  and  his  comrades  outside.  The  prisoner  was  sent 
a  letter  from  bis  fiancte,  containing  merely  a  lock  of  hair 
wrapped  in  the  leaf  of  a  book.  The  jailer  did  not  consider 
the  souvenir  important  enough  to  be  delivered,  but  in  a  few 
days  came  a  similar  inclosure,  and  yet  another.  This 
aroused  suspicion,  and  the  governor  took  the  matter  in  hand. 
I  Ic  examined  the  leaf  of  the  book ;  it  was  that  of  a  common 
novel,  twenty-six  lines  on  a  page.  Then  he  studied  the  hair, 
and  noticed  the  small  quantity  of  the  gift.  Counting  the 
hairs,  he  found  them  of  unequal  length,  and  twenty-six  in 
number,  the  same  as  the  lines  of  the  page.  Struck  with  the 
coincidence,  he  laid  the  hairs  along  the  line  of  the  page 
which  they  respectively  reached,  beginning  at  the  top  with 
the  smallest  hair.  After  some  trouble,  he  found  that  the  end 
of  each  hair  pointed  to  a  different  letter,  and  that  these  letters, 
combined,  formed  a  slang  sentence,  which  informed  the 
prisoner  tliat  his  friends  were  on  the  watch,  and  the  next 
time  he  left  the  prison,  to  be  examined,  an  attempt  would  be 
made  to  rescue  him.  The  governor  laid  his  plans  accord- 
ingly ;  the  attempt  was  made,  but  the  rescuers  fell  into  their 
own  trap. 

The  School  Question — in  other  words,  the  question  of 
sectarian  instruction  in  the  common  schools— is  involved  in 
the  pending  election  in  Ohio,  the  Democratic  party  having 
taken  an  attitude  friendly  to  the  views  of  the  Romanists. 
The  Catholic  Telegraph  indicates  plainly  enough  which  poli- 
tical party  is  relied  upon  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  its  de- 
nomination : 

"The  political  party  with  which  nine-tenths  of  the  Catholic 
voters  affiliate  on  account  of  past  services  that  they  will  never 
forget,  now  controls  the  Slate.  Withdraw  the  siffortwhu  h 
Catholics  have  given  to  it,  and  it  will  fall  in  this  city,  county 
and  State  as  speedily  as  it  has  risen  to  its  long-lost  position  and 
power." 

The  Telegraph  further  says  that  "the  unbroken,  solid  vote 
or  the  Catholic  citizens  of  the  State  will  I*  given  to  the 
Democratic  party"  at  the  coming  election  !  It  may  be  true 
that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Catholic  voters  would  ruin  the 
Democratic  jiarty  in  Ohio ;  but  is  not  a  submission  to  Catholic 
authority  likely  to  alienate  the  support  of  an  equal  number 
of  Protestants,  and  would  not  that  be  equally  fatal  to  the 
party  ?  Protestants  will  come  to  this  issue  regretfully,  but 
they  will  not  tamely  submit  to  the  subversion  of  the  common 
school  system;  and  if  Catholics  take  the  question  to  the  polls 
Protestants  will  meet  them  there.  [As  an  unswerving  friend  of 
our  Public  School  system,  we  copy  this— from  a  non -partisan 
and  non-sectarian  newspaper.] 
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Expected  Resignation  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.— The  New  York  Tribune  states  that  Commissioner 
Thacher  is  about  to  resign  the  office,  and  is  to  be  succeeded 
by  R.  Holland  Duell,  Esq.,  of  Courtlandt  County,  New 
York,  formerly  a  member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Duell  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  ability  and  varied  attainments,  possessing  rare 
capabilities  for  the  administration  of  Patent  Office  affairs. 
He  ought  to  make  a  good  Commissioner,  and  we  think  he 
will.— Seitntifie  Ameriean. 

The  Christian  Union  of  a  recent  date  says :  In  one  of  our 
religious  exchanges  we  find  a  letter  from  a  clergyman  on  his 
summer  travels,  containing  this  passage  :    "  \\  hen  /  was  a 

schoolboy  at   ,  the  venerable  preached  the 

primitive  gospel  in  the  old  Presbyterian  church.  In  winter 
he  used  to  officiate  in  his  camlet  cloak,  wearing  his  woolen 
mitten* ;  but  he  handled  the  truth  without  gloves.  No  non- 
sense about  •  developing  manhood'  was  then  substituted  for 
the  inspired  doctrines  of  native  depravity  and  atonement  by 
the  Cross.  The  '  gospel  of  gush'  would  no  more  have  been 
tolerated  by  that  shrewd,  sober  congregation  than  skim-milk 
would  have  gone  into  their  churns  to  make  yellow  butter." 
VVc  arc  afraid  that  primitive  old  preacher  did  not  discharge 
his  whole  duty  to  the  "schoolboy"  who  has  risen  up  to  pa- 
tronize his  memory.  A  few  lessons  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  the  importance  of  "  developing  manhood"  might 
have  been  very  useful  to  that  conceited  boy,  helping  him,  in, 
spite  of  M  native  depravity,"  to  outgrow  tendencies  that  now, 
we  fear,  arc  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  that  are  the  con- 
stant lamentation  of  his  friends.  It  is  not  easy  to  recover 
from  the  defects  of  early  training. 

Mr. Pierre  Lorillard  gave  a  breakfast  to  Messrs.  August 
Belmont,  George  Lorillard,  and  other  gentleme  *me  Sara- 
toga. The  conversation  was  about  interviewing.  Said  Bel- 
mont: "A  'reporter  came  to  my  office  in  New  York  and 
asked  for  information  upon  an  important  matter.  I  told  him 
I  objected  to  being  interviewed,  but  if  he  would  promise  not 
to  mention  my  name  I  would  give  him  the  information.  He 
promised,  and  I  told  him  all  I  knew  upon  the  subject.  The 
next  morning  the  narrative  appeared."  "  Did  the  reporter 
keep  his  word  ?"  asked  Lorillard.  "  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Bel- 
mont; "he  said  the  public  could  rely  upon  the  statements 
being  authentic,  as  they  were  given  by  a  prominent  banker 
in  the  city,  who  represented  the  largest  banking-house  in 
Europe."  Then  there  was  a  smile  all  around  at  Belmont's 
expense. 

"  Can't  You  See  ?"— We  copy  the  following  from  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Herald  vi  a  late  date:  An  old  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  travel  on  the  Superior-street  cars  the  other 
day  was  not  seen  by  the  driver  until  the  car  had  run  some 
twenty  or  thirty  yards  past  him,  which  put  him  out  so  much 
thai  on  entering  the  cars  he  gruffly  accosted  the  driver  with 
the  question,  '•  Can't  you  see?"  With  a  sly  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  which  the  old  gentleman  saw,  the  driver  replied,  "  Can't 
you  see,  sir  ?"  "  Why  do  you  ask  that  question  ?"  said  the 
gentleman.  "  Because,"  said  the  driver.  "  if  you  can  sec, 
you  can  see  that  I  can  see."  The  gentleman  saw  the  point, 
and  sat  down  quite  appeased,  and  convinced  that  both  could 


English  Railroads. — In  an  editorial  comparing  Ameri- 
can with  English  railroads,  the  Philadelphia  Press  has  the 
following:  "  During  the  next  six  months,  the  London  news- 
papers, having  additional  space  by  the  cessation  of  Parlia- 
mentary reports,  will  contain,  as  usual,  numerous  letters  from 
persons  aggrieved  by  the  irregularity  of  travel  on  the  British 
railroads.  It  is  no  unusual  thing,  according  to  these  suffer- 
ers, for  a  train  to  start  half  an  hour  after  time,  or  to  reach 
its  destined  terminus  one,  two,  or  even  three  hours  after  it  is 
due  thereat.  The  Weekly  Despatch,  a  London  paper  with  a 
large  circulation,  devoted  some  space  in  its  last-received  issue 
to  a  notice  of  «  Railway  Unpunctuality,'  on  Monday,  August 
2,  which  was  the  third  of  the  four  public  or  bank  holidays 
lately  established  by  act  of  Parliament,  on  which  occasion  a 
multitude  quitted  London  by  various  railroads  to  enjoy  the 
rare  luxury  of  a  few  hours  in  the  country.  Various  instances 
of  delay  and  detention  are  mentioned,  with  the  sarcastic  re- 
mark that  on  future  holidays  1  it  might,  on  the  whole,  not 
prove  a  bad  plan  to  keep  entirely  clear  of  all  railway  termini, 
as  time  may  be  saved  by  walking.'  It  adds,  '  We  have  since 
heard  the  sad  case  of  a  poor  girl,  a  milliner's  assistant,  who, 
unable  to  reach  home  until  very  late  on  Saturday  night,  by 
reason  of  a  similar  delay  of  an  hour  and  a  half  on  some  su- 
burban line,  received  a  month's  notice  to  quit,  and  unless 
her  friends  can  succeed  in  reversing  the  harsh  edict,  she  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  streets.  Similar  complaints  against  the 
companies  fill  the  pages  of  every  newspaper  the  day  after  a 
general  holiday.'  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  English 
journalist  is  as  follows  :  '  Surely  the  law  should  secure  dam- 
ages or  some  compensation  to  those  who  thus  suffer  from 
loss  of  time,  or  worse,  from  a  loss  of  position  in  society  which 
may  involve  ruin  in  the  most  dreadful  sense  of  the  term  I 
Our  railway  arrangements  are  worthy  of  the  rudest  state  of 
society.'  " 

The  Silk  Harvest  of  the  World.— According  to  a 
report  just  published  by  the  Syndicate  of  the  Lyons  Union 
of  Silk  Merchants,  the  silk  crop  of  Europe  last  year  was,  in 
round  numlwrs,  9,050,000  pounds  of  raw  silk,  while  there 
were  exported  from  Asia,  11,500,000  pounds,  making  up- 
wards of  twenty  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  raw  silk  avail- 
able for  European  consumption.  The  countries  included  in 
the  report  are  Italy,  France  (with  her  dependencies,  Corsica 
and  Algeria),  Spain,  Greece,  the  Turkish  Empire,  Georgia, 
Persia,  India,  Japan,  and  China.  The  first  and  the  last  to- 
gether supply  four-fifths  of  the  silk  used  in  Europe.  China 
exported,  chiefly  from  Shanghai,  upwards  of  8,000,000  pounds. 
The  crop  of  Italy  amounted  to  6,300,000  pounds.  France 
supplied  1,600,000  pounds;  Spain,  about  310,000  pounds; 
Greece,  less  than  30,000  pounds;  the  Turkish  Empire, 
1,180,000  pounds;  Georgia  and  Persia,  together,  880,000 
pounds;  India  (from  Calcutta),  935,000  pounds;  Japan, 
something  over  1,200,000  pounds. 

R.  L.  and  A.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  are  about  to  erect 
a  new  buitding  as  a  gift  to  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  brown  stone,  three  stories  high,  and 
to  cost  $  100,000.  The  first  story  will  be  used  for  recitation 
rooms,  the  second  for  lecture  halls,  etc.,  and  the  third  as  a 
museum.    The  plans  have  been  adopted. 
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Base-ball  Dictionary.— People  who  arc  puzzled  at  the 
technical  phrases  used  in  base-ball  reports  are  commended  to 
the  perusal  of  the  following  definitions : 

Field— The  cow-pasture  where  the  leather  hunting  is  per- 
formed. 

Base — Salt-bags  scattered  around  in  the  grass  for  the 
players  to  jump  on. 

Nine — The  number  of  roosters  in  knee-breeches  that  con- 
stitute a  base-ball  deck. 

Umpire— The  chief  bailer — he  bawls  out  "strike."  His 
other  duty  is  to  sit  on  the  top  of  the  bat  and  smell  the  hall  as 
it  goes  by. 

Judgment — The  umpire's  opinion  after  taking  such  a 
smell. 

One  ball— What  the  umpire  says  when  the  smell  proves 
unsatisfactory. 

Strike — A  miscue  l>y  the  batter. 

Put  out— The  fellow  who  tries  to  get  in  without  paying 
fifty  cents. 

Dead  ball— One  which  comes  to  life  again  after  being 
buried — in  the  hands  of  the  pitcher. 

Foul—  A  ball  which  bounds  just  the  way  one  is  positive  it 
will  not. 

Fair  foul — A  little  one  for  a  cent. 

Baulk—"  A  breach  of  promise"  indulged  in  by  the  pitcher. 

Stealing  a  base— Stuffing  a  bag  in  the  ear  and  walking  off 
to  the  next,  when  the  catcher  isn't  looking.  i 

Beauty— A  ball  so  hot  that  the  second  baseman  lies  on  his 
stomach  to  avoid  it. 

Hot  ball— One  that  singes  the  short  stop's  head  as  it 
goes  by. 

Fly — A  ball  which  scoms  the  earth  and,  like  the  gentle 
horse-fly,  buzzes  around  in  the  elevated  atmosphere. 

Wild  throw — Slinging  at  the  third  baseman  and  hitting  a 
small  boy  in  the  right  field. 

Professor  Smyth,  of  Andover,  lately  told  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Abbott  Academy  in  a  commencement  address 
that,  while  he  was  not  "  prepared  to  send  them  forth  as  cap- 
tains in  the  social  ship,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  their 
going  as  first  mates." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Sunday-school  Association 
of  a  Western  State  opens  up  as  follows  : 

"  Corn,  oats  and  hogs  have  been  abundant.  We  have  had 
plenty  to  cat  and  to  wear.  The  grasshopper  has  not  been  a 
burden  and  the  wolf  has  kejrt  from  the  door.  Strong  men, 
beautiful  women  and  intelligent  children  have  been  on  the 
increase.  At  home  that  last  *  80'  has  been  paid  for,  and  we 
have  raised  the  mortgage  on  the  farm.  Lawyers  and  sheriffs 
are  no  iongcT  a  terror,  and  the  tax-gatherer  can  be  met  with 
a  cheerful  face.  What  more  could  we  ask,  except  that  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  prosperity  might  be  twin  sisters  ?" 

In  an  English  Sunday-school  the  vicar's  daughter,  who 
was  very  proud  of  her  Bible  class,  inquired  of  one  of  her 
pupils  in  a  smock-frock  how  the  Queen  of  Sheba  come  to 
Solomon  ?  He  replied,  "  By  railway,  Miss."  On  asking  for 
an  explanation  she  received  the  answer:  "  Because,  Miss,  the 
Bible  says  she  came  to  Jerusalem  with  a  very  great  train." 


Good  Advice  to  Parents.— President  Robinson,  of 
Brown  University,  gives  the  following  good  advice: 

"  Put  your  child  under  the  best  possible  instructor  while  he 
is  young,  for  the  early  impressions  are  never  effaced.  Msbj 
young  men  have  come  to  college  completely  ruined  because 
the  teacher  of  their  early  days  was  incompetent.  Put  the 
great  educators  in  the  primary  schools,  if  we  have  to  take 
them  from  a  college." 


Sir  John  Bennett,  Sheriff  of  London.— In  a 

letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Commertial,  Mr.  Moncure  D.  Con 
way  gives  a  description  of  a  rural  festival  given  by  Sir  John 
Bennett,  Sheriff  of  London,  at  his  country  scat  in  Sussex,  near 
Battle  Abbey.  Sir  John  Bennett  Ls  a  rather  eccentric  sort  (rf 
an  old  gentleman,  and  liberal  in  politics  and  religion.  Mr. 
Conway's  description  presents  so  amusing  a  figure  that  we 
copy  a  part  of  it : 

"In  responding  to  the  toast  to  his  own  and  his  lady's 
health,  our  host  greeted  the  company  heartily.  In  greeting 
the  magnates  of  Hastings,  he  said  he  might  have  been  born 
at  Hastings  if  he  had  liked ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  r*< 
heard  of  great  men  being  born  in  Sussex.  He  express! 
himself  as  particularly  gratified  at  seeing  clergymen  ond  min- 
isters of  all  denominations  sitting  together  fraternally  at  his 
table  (and  they  certainly  were  not  devouring  each  other, 
whatever  may  have  been  said  of  their  attention  to  the  delica- 
cies before  them).  •  We  have  here,'  said  Sir  John.  •  Brad 
Church  and  High  Church  and  Low  Church  and  no  church.' 
We  have  the  strictly  orthodox  and  we  have  valetudinarians, 
latitudinarians,  attitudinarians,  and  platitudinarians.  And  I 
would  say  to  all  who  dispute  about  such  things,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  advertisements  :  '  Try  our  triumphant  mixture, 
recommended  for  family  use.' '  In  fact,  Sir  John  was  the 
life  of  the  occasion.  His  notable  figure,  mounted  on  a 
splendid  charger,  greeted  our  eyes  at  the  railroad  station  ;  he 
marshaled  and  escorted  us,  like  a  doughty  knight  of  the  (-Men 
lime,  to  his  mansion;  he  danced  on  the  lawn  with  all  the 
prettiest  girls,  who  evidently  preferred  him,  with  his  silky 
white  hairs,  to  all  the  jealous  youngsters  around  ;  and  he  vent 
us  all  comfortably  home  again,  to  dream  of  '  mcrric  old  Eng- 
land,' and  hereafter  to  believe  that  there  ai 
still  survives  in  an  occasional  way." 


Time. — That  was  a  smart  old  lady  who,  to  a  man's  com- 
plaint that  he  had  "no  time,"  replied:  "  You  have  all  the 
time  there  is."  The  main  trouble  with  us  is  that  we  fail  to 
economize  time.  Moments  ore  wasted  which  should  be  dili- 
gently used. 

As  Professor  Smith  delivered  it  in  his  scientific  lecture 
It  was  as  follows :  "  Filtration  is  sometimes  assisted  by  the 
use  of  albumen."  After  filtration  through  the  muddled  head 
of  the  compositor  it  appeared  thus :  "  Flirtation  is  sometimes 
arrested  by  the  use  of  aldermen!" 

The  oldest  living  college  graduates  arc  said  to  be  the 
following:  Judge  Elbert  Herring,  of  New  York,  who  cele- 
brated his  ninety-ninth  birthday  July  8th.  He  graduated  it 
Princeton  in  1795.  Rev.  Thomas  Williams,  Yale,  iSoo; 
Swift,  of  Middlcbury, 
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Historical  Map  o.  Pennsylvania:  showing  the  Indian 
Names  of  Streams,  and  Paths  of  Travel ;  the  Sites  of  Old 
Forts  and  Battlefielas  ;  the  Successive  Purehases  from  the 
Indians,  and  the  Names  and  Dates  of  Counties  and  County. 
Towns  ;  with  Tables  of  Forts  and  Proprietary  Manors. 
Edited  liy  P.  W.  Siikaff.r.  and  others.  Publication  Fund 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  820  Spruce 
Street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Publication  Fund  of  the  Historical  Society  cannot  be 
more  judiciously  administered  than  in  the  issue  of  just  such 
excellent  publications  as  the  one  before  us.  Mr.  Sheafer  has 
done  his  work  well,  and  the  "  others"  have  doubtless  ren- 
dered valuable  aid,  as  they  (or  some  of  them,  if  not  all)  are 
antiquarian  and  historical  scholars  of  note.  This  map  should 
be  placed  regularly  in  the  market,  and  at  a  popular  price. 
There  are  thousands  who  would  find  it  incalculably  useful, 
who  may  never  even  hear  of  it. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  already  "  in  the  ring" 
will  find  it  a  most  profitable  investment  to  become  subscribers 
to  the  Publication  Fund,  and  thus  secure  a  copy  of  each  of 
the  exceedingly  valuable  works  published  from  time  to  time 
under  the  auspices  of  its  Trustees.  Information  can  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Secretary,  Townsend  Ward,  Esq.,  820  Spruce 
street,  Philadelphia. 

The  Centennial  Book  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  with  Fac-Simile  Autographs, 
Illustrations,  Portraits,  etc.   ByWnxtAM  Brotherhead. 
Philadelphia  ;  J.  M.  Stoddart  &  Co. 
The  concluding  numbers  of  this  noble  American  work 
have  been  received,  but  too  late  for  a  suitable  notice  this  1 
month.    We  have  space  at  our  control  now  only  for  the  re- 
mark, that  it  is  seldom  that  a  work  of  equal  merit  is  attempted 
in  this  country — there  is  a  feeling  among  Publishers  that  such 
works  arc  not  likely  to  prove  remunerative,  but  we  think  the 
Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Co.  will  have  little  difficulty,  with  their 
known  energy,  in  demonstrating  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  Americans  with  American  patriot-impulses  to 
make  a  truly  meritorious  publication  of  this  character  profit- 
able as  it  is  creditable. 

A  Century  After:  Picturesque  Glimpses  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania,  including  Fairmount,  the  Wissahickon, 
and  other  Romantic  Localities,  with  the  Cities  and  Land- 
scapes of  the  Stale  :  A  Pictorial  Representation  of  Scenery, 
Architecture,  Life,  Manners  and  Character.  Edited  by 
Edwaru  .Strahan.  Illustrated  with  Fngravings  by 
Lauder  bach,  from  Designs  by  Thomas  Moran,  F.  O.  C. 
Darley,  J.  D.  Woodward,  James  Hamilton,  F.  B.  Schetl, 
E.  B.  Ben  sell,  \V.  L.  Sheppard,  and other  eminent  artists. 
Philadelphia:  Allen,  Lane  &•  Scott,  and  J.  IV.  I.au 
derbach,  233  South  Fifth  Street. 

Part  Three  of  this  superb  serial  came  to  hand  too  late  for 
notice  in  the  September  Monthly.    It  well  sustains  the 


character  of  the  work,  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  publica- 
tions that  has  ever  been  produced  ;  while  its  literary  execu- 
tion is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Strahan.  The  illustrations 
of  this  number  embrace  picturesque  views  of  "  Devil's  Pool" 
and  "  Dogwood,"  on  Cresheim  Creek ;  Summer  and  Winter 
scenes  on  "  The  Wissahickon ;"  pictures,  under  the  appro- 
priate caption  of  "  Old  City  Relics,"  of  "  Carpenters*  Hall, 
the  Crucible  of  our  Union ;  "  Penn's  House,"  on  Lctitia 
street ;  "  Friends'  Almshouse,"  near  Walnut  and  Third 
streets;  "Franklin's  Grave,"  "Philadelphia  Library"  (in- 
terior) ;  and  under  the  head  "  Resorts"  there  are  two  At- 
lantic City  views.  Altogether,  we  trust  the  Publishers  will 
be  as  successful  pecuniarily  as  they  have  thus  far  been  other- 
wise, and  as  their  enterprise  merits. 

The  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  illustrative 
of  the  life  and  times  of  Samuel  Johnson,  was  sold  recently 
in  London.  It  contained  over  forty  letters  by  Johnson, 
which  brought  from  to  £7.  The  most  bitter  of  all,  that 
to  Mr.  James  Macphcrson,  beginning,  "  Mr.  J  imes  Macphcr- 
son, I  received  your  foolish  and'  impudent  note ;  whatever 
insult  is  offered  me,  I  will  do  my  l>csl  to  repel,  and  what  I 
cannot  do  for  myself  the  law  shall  do  for  me;  I  will  not 
desist  from  detecting  what  I  think  a  cheat  from  any  fear  of 
the  menaces  of  a  ruffian,"  brought  /30;  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  dictionary  with  his  own  corrections,  ^57  |  a 
short  scheme  for  compiling  a  new  dictionary,  entirely  in  his 
own  hand,  ,£57 ;  a  "  Pious  Prayer,"  written  in  the  year  he 
died,  eight  guineas ;  "  Consideration  of  Com,"  an  essay,  £22; 
the  celebrated  printed  letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  thirteen 
guineas;  the  note-book  in  which  Boswcll  daily  chronicled 
Johnson's  sayings  and  doings,  £47.  Among  the  autographs 
were  those  of  Kitty  Clive.  A  letter  of  hers  to  Garrick  sold 
for  thirty  guineas. 

The  Christian  Union  of  a  late  date  says:   It  would  be 

hard  to  name  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  current  litera- 
ture than  ex-President  Woolscy's  address  on  "  The  Relation 
of  the  Sentiment  or  Principle  of  Honor  to  Political  Life." 
The  gTeat  merits  of  the  address  were  enhanced  by  its  timeli- 
ness, and  although  we  may  not  receive  the  thanks  of  either 
party  for  the  suggestion,  we  greatly  wish  all  the  politicians 
of  the  country  might,  for  the  time  being,  have  been  members 
of  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity. 
How  uneasy — and  yet  how  incapable  of  reply — many  a  rising 
statesman  would  have  been  as  the  venerable  lecturer  re- 
marked of  just  such  men,  "  They  end  in  worshiping  Satan 
because  he  has  the  power  and  gl"ry  in  his  hands.  For  I 
take  it  to  l>e  a  worship  ol  Satan  when  men  have  the  intention 
of  being  very  good  on  most  occasions,  but  at  great  turns  in 
life  are  willing  to  sacrifice  to  success  their  honor  and  their 
principles."  The  whole  address  should  be  read  by  every 
man  who  expects  ever  to  seek  office  or  even  to  attend  a  pri- 
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First  Books.— Among  the  Greeks  the  earliest  books  were 
in  verse,  which  has  everywhere  been  prior  to  prose.  The 
oldest  book  extant  in  prose  is  Hcrodotus's  history.  The  most 
ancient  printed  book  with  a  date  is  a  psalter — the  truly  beauti- 
ful "Psaltorum  Codex"— printed  in  1547,  at  Menu  (that  is, 
Mayence,  on  the  Rhine)— not  at  Met*,  as  sometimes  stated, 
which  is  situated  in  the  ancient  province  of  Lorraine.  Cax- 
ton  printed  Raoul  Le  Fevre's  "  Receuil  des  Htstoires  de 
Troyes"  (without  printer's  name,  place  or  date),  which,  there 
Is  every  reason  to  conclude,  was  the  first  book  ever  printed  in 
the  French  language.  Mr.  Hallam  states  that  the  earliest 
works  printed  in  France  heva  the  date  1470  and  1471,  while 
there  is  little  doubt  that  Caxton's  impression  of  the  Receuil 
wxs  printed  during  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
whom  its  author  was  chaplain,  and  therefore  in  or  before 
1467.  Caxton  commenced  a  translation  at  Bruges  in  1468, 
and  finished  it  at  Cologne  in  147 1 ;  this  was  the  first  hook 
printed  in  English.  In  a  little  book,  entitled  Francis 
Adams's  "  Writing  Tables  with  Sundryc  Neccssarye  Rules" 
(1594).  we  read  that  "  Printing  was  found  out  at  Menu  in 
1450.  and  was  first  brought  to  London  by  William  Caxton, 
mercer." 

The  first  book  printed  in  England  is  said  to  have  ema- 
nated from  Oxford  in  1468,  under  the  title  of  "  Exposido 
Sancti  Jcronimi  in  Simbolo  A|>ostolorum."  Its  claims  to  be 
regarded  in  this  light  have,  however,  been  much  diseased; 
others  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  work  printed  in  England 
was  »  The  Game  and  Playe  of  Chesse,  translated  out  of  the 
French,  and  imprinted  hy  William  Caxton.  Fynyvdied  the 
last  day  of  March,  1474."  It  is  certainly  the  first  lx«>k  to 
which  Caxton  has  affixed  a  date,  and  is  consequently  highly 
prized  by  Kiok  collectors.  Trcvisa's  transition  of  Glanvillc 
treatise  "  Dc  Proprictatibus  Rcrum,"  printed  by  Wynkin  de 
Worde  in  IS°7,  is  the  first  lxx>k  printed  on  paper  made  in 
England.  The  first  book  containing  English  woal-cuts  is 
Caxton's  "  Mirrour  of  the  World"  (1481),  a  folio  volume  ex. 
cccdingly  rare  and  valuable.  Sir  John  Harrington's  transla- 
tion of  "Orlando  Furioso  (1590)  is  the  first  English  work 
containing  copper  plates.  The  first  collection  of  English  mmps 
is  Saxton's  folio  volume,  consisting  of  thirty-five  maps  and  an 
illuminated  portrait  of  Queen  Elital>ethp  published  in  London 
1579.  Hearne  says  he  "  often  consulted  Saxton's  maps,  and 
found  them  of  great  advantage."  The  first  county  history 
published  in  England  is  Lamharde's  "  Perambulation  of 
Kent"  (1576).  The  first  printed  volume  containing  English 
verses  is  John  Watton  or  Wotton's  "Speculum  Christiani." 
printed  at  London  by  William  Machliuia,  and  now  exceed- 
ingly rare,  a  copy  of  it  being  valued  at  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
guineas.  Surrey's  translation  of  the  second  and  fourth  books 
of  the  "  JEncid"  are  universally  allowed  to  be  the  earliest 
English  specimens  of  that  noblest  of  all  metres,  blank  verse. 
The  first  book  published  on  the  subject  of  genealogy  was 
Kelton's  "  Chronycle,"  printed  in  1547,  with  a  genealogy  of 
Edward  VI.  "  Fcrrex  and  Porrex,"  written  by  Sackville, 
who  died  in  1608,  is  the  first  regular  English  tragedy.  The 
first  English  Bible  was  published  by  Miles  Coverdale,  who 
died  in  1568.  "The  Almanac  for  Twenty  five  Year-," 
printed  in  1577,  is  the  first  alm.mac  ever  published.  The 
first  London  biokscllcr's  catalogue  is  that  of  Andrew  Maun- 
sell,  who  published  in  folio  "  The  First  Part  of  the  Catalogue 


of  English  Printed  Bookes"  (London,  159s);  though  we 
have  seen  the  priority  ascribed  to  Robert  Scott's  "  Catalog™ 
Lihrorum  ex  Variis  Europe  partibus  advectorum"  (16741. 
The  first  printed  notice  of  Shakspeare  by  name  occurs  in  a 
work  entitled  "  Polimanteia,  or  the  Means  to  Judge  of  the 
Fall  of  a  Commonwealth,  whereunto  is  annexed  a  letter  from 
England  to  her  three  daughters,  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Inns  of 
Court,  by  W.  C.  (Cambridge,  1594).  Mr.  Clerk,  a  lands- 
man, was  the  first  who  reduced  naval  tactics  to  a  systematic 
form,  and  his  excellent  treatise  was  a  gTcat  favorite  with 
Nelson.  The  first  English  book  ujx>n  navigation  was  pub- 
lished in  1626,  and  entitled  "  An  Accidence,  or  Pathwar  to 
Experience,  Necessary  for  all  Young  Seamen,  or  those  that 
arc  desirous  of  going  to  Sea :  by  Captain  John  Smith,  some- 
time Governor  of  Virginia,  and  Admiral  of  New  England." 
The  author  says  in  his  dedication,  "  I  have  been  persuaded 
to  print  this  discourse,  being  a  subject  I  never  sec  writ  be- 
fore." 

One  RoI>crts  was  the  first  systematic  writer  upon  trade  in 
the  English  language,  and  his  treatise  upon  the  subject,  en- 
titled "The  Merchant's  Mapp  of  Ginvmcrce"  (1638),  to 
which  his  portrait  is  attached,  gained  him  great  reputation. 
The  first  book  on  surveying  published  in  England  is  Sir 
Richard  dc  Bcnese's  "  Boke  of  Measuring  of  Lande,  as  well 
of  Woodland  as  Plowland,  and  Pasture  in  the  Field;  to 
Compt  the  true  Nombre  of  Acres  of  the  same"  (1560).  To 
be  sure,  there  is  a  "  Boke  of  Surveying"  printed  earlier — 
about  1540— but  it  relates  only  to  agriculture.  Robert  Re- 
cord, who  died  in  1558  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  where 
he  was  confined  for  debt,  was  the  first  person  who  WTote  on 
arithmetic  in  England  (that  is,  any  thing  of  a  higher  caste 
than  lite  works  mentioned  by  Tonstall) ;  also  the  first  who 
wrote  on  geometry  in  English;  the  first  who  introduced 
algebra  into  England;  the  first  who  wrote  on  astronomy  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  sphere  in  English ;  and  finally,  the  tirst 
Englishman  (in  all  probability)  who  adopted  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  The  very  rare  and  valuable  work  by  ApiciiM 
Celius,  entitled  "  Dc  Arte  Coquinarla,  Libri  X.,"  published 
at  Mediolani  in  1498,  is  the  first  printed  treatise  on  cookery, 
and  is  an  exceedingly  curious  book,  throwing  much  light  00 
the  feasts  of  the  ancients.  But  in  beauty  it  is  surpassed  t»y 
the  great  Italian  receipt  book,  entitled  "  Ricettario  Fioren- 
tino"  (1574),  a  folio  volume,  wherein  the  culinary  art  is 
handed  to  posterity  in  splendid  print,  enriched  with  wood- 
cuts and  an  engraved  title-page.  Bernard  Breydenbach's 
"Sancurum  Percgrinationum  in  Momem  Syon"  (Mayrnce, 
i486)  is  )>erhaps  the  first  book  of  travels  ever  published, 
and  contains  very  remarkable  illustrations ;  among  other*,  a 
view  of  Venice  more  than  five  feet  in  length,  and  a  map  of 
the  Holy  Land  more  than  three. 

The  Cruikshank  Committee,  recently  formed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  the  artist,  George 
Cruikshank,  a  collection  of  his  drawings,  to  be  placed  in  the 
British  Museum,  have  sold  the  drawings  to  a  Mr.  Fuller, 
who  designs  placing  them  on  exhibition  in  Manchesier. 
The  sum  paid  the  artist  was  £ 5,000.  So  the  great  Mu-i-um 
has  lost  an  opportunity  for  securing  .1  rollection  of  drawing 
which  would  have  been  among  the  most  valuable  of  .ts  -rt 
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Statue  of  Charles  Sumner.— It  will  l>c  recollected  that 
a  premium  of  five  hundred  dollar*  was  offered  some  time 
since  for  a  design  for  a  statue  of  Charles  Sumner.  Twenty- 
six  competitors  submitted  models,  which  are  on  exhibition  in 
a  room  over  the  Boston  Post-office.  In  all  of  them  the  late 
statesman  was  represented  in  a  sitting  posture.  Fourteen  of 
the  twenty-six  were  so  inappropriate  that  they  were"  ejected 
at  sight.  The  names  of  the  artists  are  not  given.  The  Daitv 
Advertiser  says,  in  relation  to  the  models': 

"  Some  have  made  him  fat  and  easy ;  some  long  and  very 
thin  in  body;  Id  #cJrh'e*hV  is'slck 1  and  'sentimental ;  toothers 
uppish  and  affected;  one  makes  philanthropy  prevail  over 
intellect;  another  sacrifices  everything  to  a  scholarly  pose 
and  gown-like  drapery.  Most  of  the  figures  are  stiff  and  sit 
uncomfortably  in  their  chairs.  Three  or  four  have  striking 
merits;  but  two  have  so  marked  superiority  and  excellence 
that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  Both  are  power- 
ful, dignified  and  thoroughly  manly ;  one  has  the  advantage 
in  a  more  faithful  likeness,  the  other  in  greater  ease  of  posi- 
tion, though  neither  is  faulty  in  either  respect.  Each  is 
elaborately  and  artistically  mounted ;  neither  is  defaced  by 
weak  sentimentality.  Either  would  be  an  ornament  to  the 
city  and  do  honor  to  the  subject  and  the  artist. 

Art  Criticism.— This,  too,  is  from  the  Christian  Union  : 
Mr.  Watts,  an  English  artist,  has  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy  which  represents  Christ  seated  in  mid  air;  he  folds 
between  his  knees  five  children,  one  of  whom  is  black,  the 
latter  alone  being  enough  to  tell  the  artist's  purpose — namely, 
to  represent  the  races  of  men  in  their  needs  under  the  guise 
of  infants.  Christ  is  crowned  with  thorns,  and  looks  upward 
to  the  heavens  with  an  expression  of  great  sorrow ;  beneath 
him  the  earth  stretches,  dark  and  desolate.  This  allegory 
of  unity  and  humanity,  contrasted  with  the  divisions  and 
persecutions  of  religions  on  earth,  is  dedicated  to  all  the 
churches.  The  idea  of  this  picture  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  Ary  SchcfTcr's  "  Christus  Consolator."  One  would 
think  the  meaning  plain  enough  for  anybody's  comprehen- 
sion ;  but  Mr.  Conway  says  that  a  group  of  young  ladies, 
finely  dressed,  was  standing  before  it,  when  one  said:  "I 
wonder  what  five  churches  he  means  ?"  The  rest  at  once 
took  their  cue  from  this  profound  critic,  and  made  it  out  to 
their  satisfaction  that  the  rive  children  mean  the  three  Eng. 
lish — High,  Hard,  and  Broad — and  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches.  In  spite  of  the  lack  of  artistic  training  in  this 
country,  we  think  it  would  be  hard  to  match  this  dullness 
among  the  groups  of  finely  dressed  ladies  that  throng  our 
Academy  of  Design.  But  Mr.  Conway  gives  us  another 
example  still  more  amusing.  Mr.  Boughton  has  a  picture  in 
the  Royal  Academy,  called  "  The  Bearers  of  the  Burthen." 
It  shows  a  powerful  fellow,  with  a  brutal  cur  appropriately  at 
his  side,  hands  in  pocket,  pipe  in  mouth,  striding  along  the 
road,  while,  liehind  him,  three  women,  carrying  various  bur- 
thens (one  with  an  infant),  drag  themselves  wearily  along. 
While  Mr.  Conway  stood  gazing  with  increasing  admiration 
upon  the  subtle  effects  of  this  picture,  two  well-dressed  men 
came  up  and  looked  upon  it  also.  Presently  one  said  to  the 
other,  "What  a  sad  picture.  What  is  a  man  to  do  who  finds 
himself  in  that  position  ?  Three  women  and  a  baby  hanging 
on  to  one  workingman  !"    Mr.  Conway  looked  around  to  sec 


if  the  critic  was  joking.  He  found  the  face  serious.  He 
says:  "I  never  expected  to  find  in  real  life  that  child  who 
when  shown  a  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  expressed 
sympathy  with  one  poor  little  lion  in  the  background,  which 
seemed  unlikely  to  get  its  share  of  the  prophet,  but  here  it 
was  grown  up." 

In  one  of  his  recent  letters  to  the  Philadelphia  Press, 
Colonel  Forney  says : 

"  You  will  be  surprised  *t  the  number  of  American  artists 
in  foreign  countries  when  the  catalogues  of  their  contribu- 
tions is  published.  I  could  name  several  in  London  who 
have  grown  rich  by  their  genius,  and  there  is  a  large  number 
in  Paris,  while  in  Florence  and  Rome  they  almost  command 
the  market.  They  include  painters  and  sculptors  in  marble 
and  bronze.  The  action  of  the  government  has  been  received 
with  much  satisfaction  by  the  artists  and  their  friends,  and, 
as  they  represent  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  effect 
upon  the  Centennial  itself  will  extend  far  lieyond  their  own 
circle.  By  this  morning's  mail  I  have  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  Major  A.  Bartholdi,  the  successful  French  sculp 
tor.  His  colossal  monument  or  lighthouse,  to  be  placed  on 
Bcdloe's  Island,  near  New  York,  is  well  under  way,  and  a 
very  important  committee  to  raise  the  funds  for  that  purpose 
duly  organized.  This  splendid  work,  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
French  Republicans,  will  perhaps  not  be  ready  for  1876,  but 
when  done  will  be  one  of  the  noblest  tributes  to  civilization 
of  any  time.  Bartholdi's  beautiful  fountain  for  the  Centen- 
nial grounds — typical,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  of  the  twin 
goddesses  of  a  great  city,  Light  and  Water,'  will  be  ready  in 
season.  He  asks  permission  to  send  it  over  in  the  govern- 
ment vessel  that  is  carrying  the  products  of  the  American 
artNts,  and,  as  it  is  designed  for  the  grounds,  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  his  modest  request." 

A  marble  statue,  of  heroic  size,  in  illustration  of  I.ong- 
fcllow's  "  Hiawatha,"  by  Aug.  St.  Gaudcns,  a  young  sculptor 
of  New  York  City,  who  has  been  studying  several  years 
abroad,  has  recently  been  received  from  Rome  by  ex-G<  v- 
ernor  Morgan.  The  statue  attracted  Mr.  Morgan's  attention 
when  it  was  in  the  clay  at  the  studio  of  the  scul|itor  in  Rome, 
and  the  originality  of  the  design  as  well  as  its  artistic  beauty 
induced  him  to  order  its  reproduction  in  marble. 

Dore  Criticised.— The  Independent,  certainly  an  able  art 
critic,  handles  the  great  French  artist  thus  : 

"  It  having  been  announced  that  Gustav  Dore  was  coming 
to  this  country  next  year  to  sec  the  great  show  in  Philadel- 
phia, some  Western  editor  remarks,  with  more  force  than  he 
was  probably  aware  of,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  as 
our  sign-painting  needed  improvement.  It  is  a  kind  of  art 
that  docs  not  deserve  to  be  ranked  much  higher  than  that  of 
sign-painting  that  Gustav  Dore  has  recently  preferred  to  exer- 
cise his  talent.  He  was  lately  one  of  the  guests  at  n  dinner 
given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  I^ondon  to  the  President  and 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy.  The  Lord  Mayor,  in  pro- 
posing his  health,  said  that  M.  Dore  was  now  engaged  in 
illustrating  Gray's  '  Elegy*  and  Coleridge's  «  Ancient  Mari- 
ner.' The  latter  is  well  adapted  to  the  style  of  M.  Dore,  but 
we  should  imagine  that  the  placid  beauty  of  the  '  Elegy' 
would  be  wholly  out  of  his  line  of  illustration." 
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American  Ordnance. — The  low  estimate  placed  by  Eu- 
ropeans upon  cast-iron  as  a  gun  metal  has  not  been  fully  con- 
curred in  by  American  officers  who  have  made  it  a  subject  of 
investigation  and  careful  experiment  for  many  years.  Since 
1S40  a  steady  progress  has  been  made  in  the  improvement 
of  its  qualities,  and  the  experiments  of  Wade  and  Rodman  in 
this  direction  are  well  known.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  American  gun  iron  is  the  strongest  and  best  cast-iron 
made  in  the  world.  The  mean  tenacity  of  the  metal  of  the 
ftftccn-inch  guns  made  during  the  war  was  about  36,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  in  some  cases  reached  40,000 
pounds.  The  iron  is  smelted  in  small  charcoal  furnaces 
with  cold  or  moderately  warm  blast,  and  from  pure  rich  soft 
limonttes.  The  crude  pigs  are  subjected  to  one  and  some- 
times two  preliminary  meltings  in  air  furnace  with  sand  bot- 
tom. The  guns  for  the  army  are  cast  hollow,  and  cooled 
from  the  interior  by  a  water  core,  while  those  for  the  navy, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifteen-inch,  are  cast  solid.  A 
wood  fire  is  kept  up  in  the  pit  for  several  days  during  the 
cooling.  The  water  core  is  at  length  removed,  and  water  is 
circulated  in  the  naked  bore  until  the  gun  is  quite  cold.  The 
initial  tension  thus  produced  is  considerable,  though  in  very 
rare  cases  excessive.  The  degree  of  tension  is  determined 
by  cutting  off  an  annulus  from  the  sinking  head  or  muzzle 
and  planing  a  radial  cut.  Just  before  the  cut  has  passed 
through  the  annulus,  the  ring  snaps,  and  the  amount  of  gApe 
gives  the  relative  tension.  Guns  which  do  not  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  these  tests  are  rejected. 

The  only  gun  in  the  United  States  service  upon  which 
much  reliance  has  been  hitherto  placed,  and  which  is  capable 
of  really  heavy  work,  is  the  fifteen-inch  smooth  bore.  There 
are  innumerable  smaller  guns  mounted  along  the  sea-coast, 
but  they  are  each  considered  as  a  locum  tenens  awaiting  a 
heavier  armament.  While  the  fifteen-inch  smooth  bore  is 
very  far  inferior  to  a  ten-inch  rifle  in  range  and  in  penetrating 
power  against  heavy  armor,  it  is  by  no  means  an  insignifi- 
cant weapon.  This  gun  was  designed  in  1867  and  1868  to 
fire  a  maximum  of  fifty  pounds  of  powder  and  a  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pound  shell,  but  its  present  charge  is  a  solid 
shot  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  with  a  maximum  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  and  a  service  charge  of  one 
hundred  pounds  of  powder.  The  muzzle  velocity  with  the 
heavier  charge  is  about  seventeen  hundred  feet,  with  the  lighter 
about  fifteen  hundred  and  ninety  feet,  while  the  correspond- 
ing pressures,  as  recorded  by  a  Rodman  internal  gauge,  arc 
twenty-one  thousand  pounds  respectively. 

Cross-Fertilization  of  Plants.— The  Independent  com- 
ments thus:  MOller's  papers  on  the  cross-fcrtilization  of 
plants  by  insects  continue  to  be  reproduced  in  Nature.  If 
Mailer's  views  be  correct,  plants  have  almost  a  reasoning 
power,  and  are  capable  of  judgment  as  to  what  is  or  is  not 
best  for  them  to  an  extent  that  is  perfectly  astounding  to  a 
sober-minded  looker-on.  It  Ls  assumed  that  plants  love  to 
be  cross-fertilized;  that  they  desire  insects  to  aid  them ;  that 
they  make  themselves  look  pretty  and  take  on  sweet  airs  ex- 


pressly to  attract  them ;  and,  in  pursuance  of  these  objects, 
can  change  their  forms  and  structure  almost  at  will — indeed, 
at  will,  "granting  the  element  of  time"  in  which  to  make 
the  change.  Not  only  this ;  some  of  them  become  choice  in 
their  selection  of  lovers.  MUller  gives  it,  as  if  it  were  tra- 
doubted,  that  some  plants  have  lengthened  their  corolla  tubes 
and  constricted  the  tubal  diameters,  especially  to  exclude  the 
attentions  of  all  but  the  long-snouted  Lepidoptera.  Some  of 
them,  however — that  is,  according  to  Mailer — have  taken  to 
providing  **  two  strings  to  their  bows."  The  old  Tctradvn- 
amous  class  of  Linnaeus  has  flowers  with  two  lung  and  four 
short  stamens.  MUller  says  that  the  plant  pushed  two  sta- 
mens ahead  of  the  rest  in  order  to  provide  for  insect- fertiliza- 
tion, keeping  the  other  four  in  reserve.  In  case  an  insect  is 
not  attracted  and  the  two-stamcned  trap  is  not  sprung,  then 
self-fertilization  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  the  <*h«n  foer. 
At  least,  this  he  describes  to  be  the  case  with  Htsfxris  trisris, 
nnd  there  can  be  no  reason  for  excluding  the  theory  from  all 
cruciferous  plants.  The  facts,  however,  as  pointed  out  by 
MUller  and  others  in  connection  with  this  insect-fertilization 
topic,  arc  exceedingly  interesting;  and  this  quite  irrespective 
of  any  opinion  of  the  observers  as  to  their  interpretation  or 
meaning.  On  this  latter  point  it  were  well,  perhaps,  for  the 
public  to  do  as  they  are  often  asked  to  do  in  suspicious  cases 
— suspend  judgment. 

The  Sea  Serpent  Again.— That  this  nondescript  mon 
ster  is  no  fiction  is  getting  to  be  quite  probable,  and  the  inter- 
esting thing  about  it  Ls  that  the  evidence  accumulates  that  it 
is  not  a  serpent  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  mighty  water  lizard,  allied 
to  the  Ichthyosaurus  and  Plesiosaurus  of  geological  times, 
although  much  larger.  This  is  very  evident  of  the  creature 
seen  at  Swampscott,  which  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in 
the  Boston  Advertiser  : 

"  The  head  reminded  me  of  a  lizard's  head,  long,  flat  on 
top,  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  across,  with  eyes  large 
and  prominent,  set  well  back  on  the  upper  port ;  a  large 
mouth,  which  we  could  see  open  occasionally.  This  head  it 
raised  about  eight  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  bringing 
it  up  slowly  and  keeping  it  up  five  to  ten  seconds,  when  it 
would  plunge  back  with  a  quick  motion,  like  a  dire,  and 
showing  a  small  portion  of  the  back,  where  we  could  see  a 
pointed  fin,  about  one  and  a  half  or  two  feet  long,  standing 
straight  up ;  and  in  front  we  could  see  the  upper  part  of  what 
looked  like  short  legs  or  the  flippers  of  a  seal,  but  it  never 
raised  the  extremities  from  the  water." 

A  fine  living  specimen  of  the  Tasmanian  Devil — a  singu- 
lar marsupial  animal — was  lately  received  at  the  Smithsonian, 
probably  the  first  ever  seen  in  this  country.  In  general  ap 
pcarance  the  animal  Is  a  curious  mixture  of  bear-cub,  fox, 
and  raccoon,  the  expression  being  rather  that  of  a  bulldog, 
owing  to  the  massiveness  of  the  jaws.  Marsupials,  as  is 
well  known,  are  generally  characteristic  of  the  Australian 
region,  the  American  oppossums  (Didclphida?)  being  the 
most  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  that  restricted  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  this  sub-class  of  mammals. 
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Analysis  of  the  Human  Body. — Dr.  Lancaster,  of  1-on- 
dou,  recently  analysed  a  man,  and  presented  the  results  of 
his  investigation  in  palpable  form  to  his  audience  during  a 
late  chemical  lecture.  The  body  operated  upon  weighed 
158-4  pounds.  The  lecturer  exhibited  upon  the  platform 
aj  i  pounds  carbon,  2  a  pounds  lime,  aa-3  ounces  phospho- 
rus, and  about  one  ounce  each  sodium,  iron,  potassium,  mag- 
nesium, and  silicon,  lie  apoh^gifed  for  not  exhibiting  5,595 
cubic  feet  of  oxygen,  weighing  lai  pounds,  105,900  cubic 
feet  of  hydrogen,  weighing  15-4  pounds,  and  5a  cubic  feet 
of  nitrogen,  likewise  obtained  from  the  body,  on  acconnt  of 
their  great  bulk.  All  these  elements  combine  into  the  fol- 
lowing: 121  pounds  of  water,  16-5  pounds  gelatin,  132 
pounds  fat,  8-8  pounds  fibrin  and  albumen,  77  pounds  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  other  mineral  substances. 

A  New  Mixture  for  Burns. — The  American  Journal 
ef  Pharmacy  gives  the  following:  Take  the  best  white  glue 
(extra)  fifteen  ounces.  Break  it  into  small  pieces,  add  to  it 
two  pints  cold  water,  and  allow  it  to  become  soft.  Then 
melt  it  on  a  water  lath,  add  to  i.  two  fluid  ounces  glycerin 
and  six  drachms  carbolic  acid,  and  continue  the  heat  on  the 
waicr-bath  until  a  glossy,  tough  skin  begins  to  form  over  the 
surface  in  the  intervals  of  stirring.  The  mixture  may  be 
used  at  once,  after  the  glue  is  melted  and  the  glycerin  and 
carbolic  acid  arc  added ;  but  when  time  allows,  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  get  rid  of  a  little  more  of  the  water,  until  the  proper 
point  is  reached.  On  cooling,  this  mixture  hardens  to  an 
elastic  mass,  covered  with  a  shining  parchment-like  skin, 
and  may  be  ke|X  for  any  time.  When  using  it,  it  is  placed 
for  a  few  minutes  on  the  water-bath  until  sufficiently  liquid 
for  application  (it  should  be  quite  fluid).  Should  it  at  any 
time  require  too  high  a  heat  to  become  fluid,  this  may  be  cor- 
rected by  adding  a  little  water.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  a 
broad  brush,  and  forms  in  ahoat  two  minutes  a  shining, 
smooth,  flexible,  and  nearly  transparent  skin.  It  may  be 
kept  for  any  time,  without  spoiling,  in  delf  or  earthen  dishes 
or  pots  turned  upside  down. 

Common  Coal  Oil  is  an  excellent  mosquito  bar.  Drop 
a  little  on  a  piece  of  cotton,  squeeze  as  dry  as  possible,  and 
rub  over  the  exposed  portions  of  the  body.  The  smell  of  the 
oil  disappears  in  about  five  minutes,  and  no  mosquito  will 
alight  upon  the  anointed  places.  This  is  said  to  be  better 
than  pennyroyal  essence  for  the  purpose. 

Improved  Combined  Grave,  Coffin,  and  Monument. 

— TTusc  making  their  Wills,  and  preparing  to  pass  from  sub- 
lunary  to  supralunarv  regions,  will  be  interested  in  a  new 
invention  just  patented.  We  find  the  following  notice  of  it 
among  (he  regular  announcements  in  the  Scientific  American 
of  August  21st :  Leland  M.  S peers  and  Abraham  Clark, 
Newberry,  S.  C.  This  device  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  I 
the  escape  of  odors  and  the  entrance  of  water,  while  allowing 
the  features  of  the  dead  to  be  viewed  whenever  desired, 
the  invention  consists  in  a  combined  grave,  coffin,  and  mon- 
ument, formed  of  the  recessed  h>wer  part,  the  gnwved  cover 
made  thicker  at  its  head  end,  and  having  an  opening  formed 
through  it.  in  which  is  cemented  a  glass  plate  and  the  cover 
far  said  opening 
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Family  Science. — The  way  they  boil  rice  in  India  is  as 
follows.  Into  a  saucepan  of  two  quarts  of  water,  when  boil 
ing,  throw  a  tablcspoonful  of  salt ;  then  put  in  one  pint  nee, 
previously  well  washed  in  cold  water.  Let  it  boil  twenty 
minutes,  throw  out  in  a  colander,  drain,  and  put  back  in  the 
saucepan,  which  should  be  stood  near  the  fire  for  several 
minutes. 

Javelle  water,  used  for  turning  white  the  dirtiest  linen  and 
removing  stains,  is  composed  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  four 
pounds,  chloride  of  lime  one  pound.  Put  the  soda  into  a 
kettle  over  the  fire,  add  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  let  it 
boil  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  then  stir  in  the  chloride  of 
lime,  avoiding  lumps.  Use  when  cool.  This  is  good  for 
removing  fruit  stains  from  white  underwear. 

Save  the  corncobs  for  kindlings,  especially  if  wood  is  not 
going  to  lie  plentiful  next  winter.  To  prepare  them,  melt 
together  60  parts  resin  and  40  parts  of  tar.  Dip  in  the  onbs, 
and  dry  on  sheet  metal  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water.  The  average  yield  of  corncobs  is  7.62  parts 
of  carbonate  of  potash  in  i.ooo  parts  of  the  cobs,  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  is  furnished  by  the  best  specimens 
of  wood.  The  com  crop  of  this  country  will  supply  15,400,. 
000*000  pounds,  from  which  115,500,000  pounds  of  potash 
might  be  made. 

Yellow  stains  commonly  called  iron  mould  are  removed 
from  linen  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  hot  solution  of  oxalicacid. 
Wash  well  in  warm  water  afterward. 

Biborate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  used  as  a  lotion,  w  ill 
remove  prickly  heat. 

A  remedy  for  caterpillars,  which  is  used  on  a  large  scale 
in  France,  consists  in  a  solution  (one  part  in  five  hundred) 
of  sulphide  of  potassium,  sprinkled  on  the  tree  by  means  of 
a  hand  syringe. 

To  preserve  soap  gTcase,  fill  a  cask  half  full  of  good  strong 
lye,  and  drop  all  refuse  grease  therein.  Stir  up  the  mixture 
once  a  week. 

The  best  fattening  material  for  chickens  is  said  to  be  In. 
dian  meal  and  milk. 

Picric  acid  dyes  leather  a  good  yellow  wilh-mt  any  mor- 
dant; it  must  be  used  in  very  dilute  solution  and  not  warmer 
than  70°  Fahrenheit.  Aniline  blue  modifies  tins  color  to  a 
fine  green. 

Equal  weights  of  acetate  of  lime  and  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
dissolved  in  twice  their  weight  of  hot  water,  is  a  fircproofing 
mixture  for  fabrics. 

To  fasten  emery  to  leather,  boil  glue  very  thin,  add  a  little 
milk,  raise  the  pile  of  the  leather,  and  put  on  Uic  glue  with  a 
fine  brush.    Then  sprinkle  on  the  emery,  and  let  it  cool. 

The  ammoniacal  solution  of  oxide  W  nickel  will  dissolve 
silk  ;  that  of  cupper  dissolves  cotton  also. 

An  obdurate  screw  may  sometimes  be  drawn  by  applying 
a  piece  of  red-hot  iron  to  the  head  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
immediately  using  the  screw-driver. 

A  new  hygrometer  consists  of  strips  of  paper  dipped  in  a 
cobalt  salt  solution  containing  common  salt  and  gum  arable. 
In  dry  weather  it  is  blue,  and  in  wet,  rose  red. 

Do  not  kill  the  toads.  In  Paris  they  are  sold  at  fifty  cents  a 
dorcn,  in  order  to  protect  vineyards  and  gardens  from  insects. 
A  load  will  swallow  the  biggest  kind  of  a  tomato  worm. 
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A  Dog  and  a  Cat. — A  writer  from  Florence,  says :  I 
have  just  been  introduced  to  two  automatons—  Piciui,  the 
dog,  about  611).  in  weight,  milk  white,  black  eye*  and  nose, 
long  curly  coat,  breed  Maltese.  It  was  too  beautiful  not  to 
attract  my  attention.  W<Jrbccame  friends.  While  this  was 
going  on,  I  saw  a  cat  stretching  itself  on  an  arm-chair — a 
very  beautiful  creature,  tabby,  with  rich  black  stripes.  I  got 
up  to  look  atMt.*a?3«e'was  rather  coy  of  a  stranger.  Picini 
followed  rne/ltUikexl  up,  head  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the 
other.  '"Tfiwe'was  a  glance  of  jealousy  at  me,  then  he  sprang 
•1l_op'tffe'rchirr,  and  buried  his  little  nose  in  pussy's  neck.  The 
ctt^  ftire'paws  embraced  his  neck,  her  hind  legs  embraced 
his  body,  and  in  that  attitude  the  white  dog  and  the  glossy 
cat  rolled  over  and  over  in  play.  When  tired  of  that  ticy 
stood  on  their  hind  legs  for  a  moment,  then  fell  into  each 
other's  arms,  rolling  aliout  and  playing,  if  not  to  vthcir 
heart's  delight,  certainly  to  mine.    "  What  a  lo%-cly  (pair  l!'  t 

'remarked  to  the  American  lady,  the  owner.  "  That  |  cat," 
said,  "  has  the  most  human  face  I  ever  saw  in  the  felines. 
She' ha*  never  been  teased,  never  frightened ;  those  two  play  ] 

't'ojjfclfhcr  till  they  are  weary,  they  lie  down  to  sleep  together, 
and  awalcero  eat  together.  Automatons  is  a  word  used  by 
those  who'wfll  not  comprehend  those  wondrous,  links  that 
run  through  all  nature,  adapting  all  things  to  fit), the  plye 
appointed  for  them.    You  see  these  two  creatures  in  (heir 


characters,"  said  the  lady.    The  whole  scene  was 
simply  delicious.    '  *W 


The  Independent  says:  It  is  said  that  the  Ifalians  who 
make  a  living  by  selling  «ham  antiques  qf^yar^us  kinds  in 
wood,  marble,  and  paimVbelioe  that , the  rith^nd  credulous 
Anglo-Saxons  from  both  srMes  of,  the  Atlantic,,  wh.i  pay  lib' 
erally  for  such  wares,  are  sent  fa  jhem  direct  by  the  divine 
agency  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  such  devout  worshipers  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  A  cor- 
respondent of  The  Academy  says : 

"  Literally  thousands  upon  thousands  are  spent  upon  false 
pictures,  false  carvings,  false  bronzes,  false  china,  false 
objects  of  art  of  every  kind,  manufactured  by  skillful  Ital- 
ians, whose  services  in  an  honest  direction,  if  directed  by 
competent  employers,  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  the 


A  Tuscan  modeler,  named  Bastiannini,  passed  his  whole 
life  in  modeling  imitations  of  old  objects  of  art,  which  he 
succeeded  in  passing  off  as  genuine  to  the  purchasers  for  the 
Louvre  and  for  other  art  museums. 

The  London  Academy  has  an  article  describing  Profes- 
sor Blasius's  new  work  on  "  Storms :  Their  Nature,  Classifi- 
cation, Laws,  etc.,"  which  it  concludes  with  the  remark  : 
"  Its  broad  features  are,  that  storms  arise  from  the  collision 
of  the  equatorial  and  polar  currents;  and,  that  the  baromet- 
rical depression  is  only  a  secondary  effect  of  this  collision, 
and  not  the  original  exciting  cause  of  the  storm." 

Preserving  Fungi.— Mr.  J.  H.  Martin  says  that  a  good 
method  for  the  preservation  of  fungi  is  to  place  them  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  calcic  chloride  (chloride  of  lime)  and 
ten  parts  of  hydric  oxide  (water).  This  will  change  the 
phosphates  in  the  fungus  into  phosphate  of  lime,  after  which 
they  will  be  found  to  keep  well. 


The  AfatOOCKfktan  Museum  of  Art  (New  York  i  wil! 
be  rcopcncdfo'theipublicon  the  1st  of  September,  and  Mon- 
days and  Thursday's,  as  heretofore,  the  admission  will  te 
free.  Some  interesting  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
collections.  A  marble  sarcophagus,  found  in  the  Necropolis 
of  Golgos,  and  a  numlwr  of  bas-reliefs,  also  recently  re- 
ceived from  Cyprus,  from- General  Di  Ccsnola,  are  worthy 
of  mention.,  There  will  ah»  be  exhibited  a  statue  of  Lafeae, 
by  the  late  sculptor,  Hb.neh.ui. 
,  ,,    :  t  '>.*.  tJwwv--  1) 

Voting  by.  EOectsioity.-- An  electrical  apparatus  tor 
voting ,  has,"  been.\offcrcd  tttntlfe-  French  Government  by  M. 
Jacquin,  wjip  prnpMes'iolset'if'ttp'in  the  Versailles  Assembly 
for  sixty  thous^drlrarrat.thtlluftirc  each  deputy  is  placed  two 
ivory  buttons,  likt  4hotir-of  ordinary  electric  liclls.  If  the 
deputy  wishes  to  vote  «»Ycs,"  he  presses  the  button  on  his 
ritjbt »  ^  ne  wishes  to  vote  "  No/'Hie  presses  the  button  on 
his  left.  The  voter  cstablishcss,f*y  this  means  an  electric 
communication,  whichis  transmitted!  to  an  apparatus  close  to 
fhe, president  and  secretaries.  Every1  time  the  electric  cur- 
rent »£tfc  it  .opens  the  door  to  a  baflfaHS  the  ball  falls  through 
a  tune  into  the  ballot-box.    The  balls  are  made  of  glass  or 

ivory  and  are  strictly  identical  in  weight.  The  two  ballot, 
boxes  are  then  weighed)  and  *£TnurSber  of  ball-  is  indi- 
cated by  the  weight.  , -Finally,* by^  turning ~a  handle,  al!  the 
balls  which  have  not  bceimsctl  Jtre  let  out,  and  they  give  the 
number  of  members  whuhave  abstained  from  voting  or  who 
were  al«ent  when  th(?  wrthwas  taken.  Another  plan  of  do- 
ing trie  same  thing  hasvhecntirivented  by  M.  Martin,  a  well- 
krtfiwn"  electrician.  M_  .Martin's  plan  does  away  with  the 
*»flp^*wnich  might  ^not  always  be  true.  Accordingly  as  the 
Vote  is  Hrack^a  piece  off  oah.rcd  pasteboard  appears  instanta- 
neously above  a  line  bearing  the  name  of  the  deputy.  Be- 
fore each  deputy  is  a  small  box  supplied  with  two  buttons. 
When  he  presses  on  one  or  the  other  he  discloses  the  piece 
of  white  or  black  card  on  the  board.  The  sum  total  of  the 
votes  for  either  side  is  marked  on  a  totalling  board.  The 
advantage  of  this  system  over  that  presented  by  M.  Jacquin 
is  that  it  enables  the  president  to  see  whether  a  deputy  has 
not  voted,  because  he  has  abstained  or  because  he  was  absent. 
A  member  can,  by  placing  his  hand  on  both  buttons,  vote  at 
once  "  Yes"  and  "  No,"  and  thus  be  numbered  among  the 


The  Potato-bug.— It  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
European  governments  have  been  forbidding  the  importation 
of  seed-potatoes  from  the  United  States,  in  the  hope  of  pre- 
venting the  introduction  of  the  famous  bug  into  their  respec- 
tive potato  fields.  But  authorities  must  be  ignorant  of  the 
habits  of  this  insect.  The  prohibition  of  the  importation  >A 
the  tuber  is  an  unnecessary  and  uselcs-s  step,  seeing  that  the 
beetle,  in  no  stage  of  its  existence,  ever  attacks  it .'  The  eygs 
are  laid  on  the  /eaves  or  stalks  of  the  plant  in  early  su  mmer. 
the  larvx  feed  on  the  leaves  exclusively,  and  the  pupa  is 
formed  in  the  ground. 

Basalt.— Will  any  Scientist  among  the  Monthly's  read 
ers  tell  us,  for  the  information  of  a  friend  of  ours,  what  » 
Basalt  ?  We  confess  the  effort  to 
us  an  interest  in  the  question. 
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XI.    Chateau  Macarte. 


The  spacious  but  modest  mansion,  owned  and 
occupied  by  M.  Macarte,  a  wealthy  Creole,  in 
which  General  Jackson  had  his  headquarters  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  battle  near  New  Or- 
leans, in  January,  1815,  is  yet  standing,  1  believe. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1861,  I  visited  it  and  made 
the  drawing  of  which  the  above  engraving  is  a 
copy,  Madame  Macarte  occupied  it.  It  was  in  a 
state  of  excellent  preservation,  the  family  having 
taken  pains  to  keep  it  in  the  condition  in  which 
Jackson  found  it.  I  was  accompanied  by  a  young 
kinswoman,  and  we  were  received  by  Madame 
Mac  arte-  with  the  generous  hospitality  which 
marked  the  old  Creole  families  of  Louisiana. 
She  regaled  us  with  delicious  sherbet,  made  of 
orange  juice,  iced  water,  sugar,  and  a  few  drops 
of  rose-water  to  flavor  it,  brought  in  goblets  on  a 
silver  tray  by  an  old  house-servant ;  also  with  fruit 
from  the  orange  trees  that  fringed  the  bounds  of  the 
garden,  and  the  luscious  Japan  plum,  then  (mid- 
April)  fully  ripe.  She  took  us  into  her  beautiful  gar- 
den filled  with  roses  and  rare  tropical  plants  full  of 
blossoms ;  and  there  we  saw  the  fruitful  banana 
growing  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Cuba.  She  also 
entertained  us  with  reminiscences  of  General 
Jackson,  his  staff  officers,  and  the  great  battle  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1815.  During  the  first  ten 
minutes  of  a  sharp  fight  in  front  of  the  mansion 
eleven  days  before  that  battle  it  was  made  the 
target  for  British  artillerists,  for  it  was  known  that 
the  American  commander-in-chief  had  his  head- 
quarters there.  A  hundred  cannon  balls  and 
rockets  struck  the  mansion.  One  of  the  former 
passed  through  the  room  wherein  Jackson  and  his 
suite  were  in  consultation,  and  covered  them  with 
rubbish.  It  knocked  down  Colonel  Butler ;  but 
they  all  escaped  to  the  lines  without  personal  in- 
jury. After  the  great  battle  in  January,  scores  of 
balls  were  picked  up  in  the  garden  and  around  the 
house.  We  saw  many  scars  of  the  wounds  made 
by  the  round  shot  on  the  pavements,  the  walls, 
and  the  columns  that  supported  the  galleries,  and 
the  live-oak,  pecan  and  other  trees  near  the  man- 
sion. 

The  Chateau  is  four  or  five  miles  below  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  It  stands  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  in  the  rear  of  Jackson's  famous  "  lines" 
at  Rodriguez's  Canal,  where  cotton  bales  for  breast- 


works were  tried,  but  soon  abandoned,  by  the 
Americans,  as  were  the  hogsheads  of  sugar  by  the 
British,  with  which  they  constructed  batieries  on 
the  level  plain.  The  house  is  two  stories  in 
height,  and  surrounded  by  a  broad  gallery.  Half- 
way between  the  dwelling  and  the  choked  ditch 
that  marks  Jackson's  "  line"  stood  an  unfinished 
monument,  built  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet  of 
white  marble  from  Westchester  County,  New 
York.  Work  upon  it  was  then  suspended,  and  it 
has  not  been  resumed  since  the  war.  While  sit- 
ting upon  the  base  of  that  monument  making  a 
sketch  of  the  battle-field,  we  heard  seven  dis- 
charges of  cannon  at  the  city.  The  telegraph  had 
told  us  of  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  by  South 
Carolina  insurgents.  These  seven  discharges — 
the  number  of  the  "  Seceded  States,"  so  called — 
announced  the  fall  of  that  fortress  and  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  great  Civil  War  that  deluged  the 
land  in  blood  during  the  succeeding  four  years. 

From  the  dormer  window,  seen  in  the  roof  of 
the  Chateau,  Jackson  could  look  over  the  trees 
that  then,  as  now,  embowered  the  building.  With 
an  old  telescope  borrowed  from  a  Frenchman — the 
only  one  known  to  be  in  the  vicinity — he  watched, 
from  that  high  window,  the  movements  of  the 
British  troops  southward,  and  also  his  own  men 
hard  at  work  upon  his  long  1  ne  of  entrenchments, 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  right 
to  a  dark,  dank  cypress  morass  on  the  left.  Let 
us  take  a  brief  glance  at  the  circumstances  which 
brought  General  Jackson  to  the  Chateau  Macarte\ 

In  the  spring  of  181 4  a  distressing  warfare  with 
the  Creek  Indians  in  Alabama  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  victory  over  them  gained  by  Jackson 
and  his  Tennessee  troops  at  the  great  Horseshoe 
Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa  River— their  sacred  do- 
main— in  the  heart  of  the  ancient  territory.  The 
dusky  warriors,  fighting  for  their  country,  their 
homes  and  the  graves  of  their  ancestors,  had  been 
driven  from  one  place  of  refuge  to  another,  and 
after  several  severe  battles  they  were  gathered,  a 
thousand  strong,  at  Tohopeka  (the  Bend)  in  a 
fortified  camp,  with  their  women  and  children, 
where  they  resolved  to  fight  a  decisive  battle  with 
the  pale  faced  invaders  of  their  land.  There  Jack- 
son attacked  them  toward  the  close  of  March. 
The  contest  was  terrible.    The  warriors  disdained 
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to  surrender  even  when  they  had  lost  hope.  They 
saw  no  future  for  their  nation  or  themselves  in  the 
event  of  defeat,  and  they  fought  with  desperation. 
Almost  six  hundred  of  the  savage  warriors  were 
slain.    It  was  their  last  effort.    There  the  power 
and  spirit  of  the  nation  were  utterly  crushed,  and 
upon  the  "  Hickory  Ground,"  at  the  junction  of 
the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  Rivers,  the  remnant  of 
the  chiefs  bowed  in  submission  to  Jackson.  Their 
great  leader  was  Weathersford,  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous in  a  massacre  of  white  people  at  Fort 
Mims.    Jackson  had  ordered  his  troops  to 
this  leader,  and  bring  him, 
bound,  to  his  ca  mo.  While 
sitting  alone  in  his  tent,  just 
at  sunset,  a  noble  looking  In- 
dian suddenly  entered,  and 
drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  folding  his  arms, 
Said  to  the  astonished  General, 
"lam  Weathersford,  the  chief 
who  commanded  at  Fort  Mims. 
I  have  come  to  ask  peace  for 
my  people."    The  conqueror 
expressed  surprise  that  one  so 
guilty  should  appear  in  his 
presence.     "I  am  in  your 
power,"  haughtily  responded 
the  chief.    "  Do  with  me  as 
you  please.   I  am  a  soldier.  I 
have  done  the  white  people  all 
the  harm  I  could.    I  have 
fought  them  and  fought  them  bravely.  If  I  had  an 
army  I  would  yet  fight  and  contend  to  the  last ; 
but  I  have  none.    My  people  arc  all  gone.    I  can 
now  do  no  more  than  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of 
my  nation."  Thislittle  speech  touched  the  heart  of 
the  tender,  generous  and  brave  general.  Weathers- 
ford was  a  man  after  his  own  heart.    He  was  a 
patriot  who  loved  his  country  and  his  people,  and 
had  fought  bravely  in  defence  of  both,  and  now  he 
fearlessly  expressed  that  patriotism.    Jackson  in- 
formed him  that  submission  and  the  acceptance  of 
a  home  beyond  the  Mississippi  for  the  remnant  of 
his  nation  was  the  only  wise  policy  for  his  people 
to  pursue.  "  If,  however,  you  desire  to  continue  the 
war,  and  feel  prepared  to  meet  the  consequences," 
Jarkson  said,  14  you  may  depart  in  peace,  and 
unite  yourself  with  the  war  party,  if  you  choose." 
To  this  remark  Weathersford  proudly  answered 


Wkathe&sford. 


now.  There  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice  and 
could  have  answered  you  ;  1  have  none  now — 
even  hope  is  ended.  Once  I  could  animate  my 
warriors  to  battle ;  but  I  cannot  animate  the  dead. 
My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my  voice.  Their 
bones  are  at  Talladega,  Talluschatchee,  Emuckfau, 
and  Tohopeka.  I  have  not  surrendered  myself 
thoughtlessly.  While  there  was  a  chance  for  suc- 
cess I  never  left  my  post  nor  supplicated  peace. 
But  my  people  arc  gone,  and  I  now  ask  it  for  my 
nation  and  for  myself.  On  the  miseries  and  mis- 
fortunes brought  upon  my  country  I  look  back 
with  deepest  sorrow  and  wish 
to  avert  still  greater  calami- 
ties. If  I  had  been  left  to 
contend  with  the  Georgia 
Army  alone,  I  would 
raised  my  corn  on  one 
of  the  river  and  fought  them 
on  the  other.  But  your  peo- 
ple have  destroyed  my  nation. 
You  are  a  brave  man.  I  rely 
upon  your  generosity.  You 
will  exact  no  terms  of  a  con- 
quered people  but  such  as  they 
should  agree  to.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  it  would  now  be 
madness  and  folly  to  oppose. 
If  they  arc  opjiosed,  you  will 
find  me  among  the  sternest 
enforcers  of  obedience.  Those 
who  would  still  hold  out  can 
be  influenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge ; 
a  id.  to  this  they  may  not  and  shall  not  sacrifice 
the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  told 
our  nation  where  we  might  go  and  be  safe.  This 
is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They 
shall  listen  to  it." 

Weathersford  went  forth  and  in  the  forests  he 
gathered  his  scattered  followers  and  counseled 
peace.  With  his  surviving  chiefs  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  in  June,  1814,  and  the  war  was 
ended.  For  his  deeds  in  the  field,  and  especially 
for  the  fatal  blow  which  he  had  given  to  the  Creek 
Nation  in  March,  Jackson  was  commissioned  a 
major-general  in  the  regular  army  in  May,  and  the 
military  of  the  whole  South  regarded  him  as  their 
leader. 

Jackson  knew  that  the  Creeks  had  not  only  been 
incited  to  war,  but  had  been  furnished  with  arms 
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nivance  of  the  Governor  of  Florida, 
which  was  then  a  Spanish  province. 
British  war-ships  lay  in  the  harbor  of 
Pensacola,  and  their  officers  were  en- 
tertained at  the  Governor's  palace. 
Jackson  was  also  satisfied  that  a  plan 
was  to  be  put  into  execution  for  the 
conquest  or  devastation  of  Louisiana 
by  the  British,  with  whom  the  United 
States  were  then  at  war,  and  he  re- 
solved to  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  putting  a  stop  to  hostile 
operations  from  Florida.  He  made  his 
headquarters  at  Mobile,  and  called,  with 
great  success,  for  volunteers  from  Ten- 
nessee. Meanwhile  the  Spaniards  at 
Pensacola  had  permitted  the  British  to 
fit  out  an  expedition  in  that  harbor 
against  Fort  Bowyer,  near  Mobile; 
and  when  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
Americans  they  gave  the  vessels  shel- 
ter under  the  guns  of  Fort  Barrancas, 
at  Pensacola.  This  new  offence  stirred 
Jackson  to  the  execution  of  vigorous 
measures.  Volunteers  from  Tennessee 
had  gathered  under  his  flag  in  large 
numbers.  With  these  he  marched  upon 
Pensacola  early  in  November,  captured 
the  place,  drove  the  British  from  the 
harbor,  and  returned  to  Mobile,  where 
he  found  messages  from  New  Orleans 
urging  him  to  come  with  troops  to  protect  them 
from  a  threatened  British  invasion. 

When  the  allied  armies  of  Europe  entered  Paris 
in  the  spring  of  1814,  and  Napoleon  retired  to 
Elba,  the  peace  of  the  Continent  seemed  secure, 
and  the  British  Government  called  home  many  of 
their  troops.  Almost  twelve  thousand  of  these, 
chiefly  veterans  who  had  served  under  Wellington, 
were  borne  by  a  British  fleet  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
They  created  much  alarm  in  the  South,  for  it  was 
not  known  where  they  intended  to  strike.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  year  the  powerful  armament 
entered  the  waters  near  New  Orleans.  The  land- 
force  was  commanded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenham, 
who,  from  information  he  had  received,  expected 
an  easy  conquest  of  that  city  and  the  whole  do- 
main of  the  lower  Mississippi.  It  was  this  threat- 
ened peril  that  caused  the  urgent  invitations  to 
Jackson  to  hasten  to  New  Orleans.  One  of  these 
was  from  Claiborne,  Governor  of  the  State.  Jack- 


A,  Branches' Regiment:  B.  Thirty-ninth  Regime"*;  C.MUitia;  DO,  Ruudl't  Sows ; 
EE,  Coffee's  command;  Fand  G.  Friendly  Indians;  H,  Wimoi  and  children;  JJ, 
Creek  Warriors;  KK,  Breastwork,  L,  Cabins  ,  M,  Covered  Ravine. 

son  immediately  responded  to  the  summons  in 
person.  He  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  great 
alarm,  for  there  was  no  military  force  in  that  region 
adequate  to  the  urgent  demand  for  protection. 

Jackson's  fame  made  him  exceedingly  popular, 
and  the  people  trusted  him.  His  presence,  with- 
out a  soldier  behind  him,  inspired  courage.  The 
civil  authorities  there  were  weak  and  timid.  They 
were  so  tightly  bound  by  "red  tape"  that  they 
could  not  or  would  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  With  popular  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  bravery  to  support  him,  Jackson  took  power 
into  his  own  hands,  for  there  was  no  time  to  lose 
in  parleys  between  civil  and  military  authorities. 
He  declared  martial  law  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity, 
and  then  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  task  of  getting 
an  army  and  placing  New  Orleans  in  a  state  of 
defence.  He  very  soon  had  under  his  banner 
there  over  two  thousand  Kentuckians,  twenty-five 
hundred  Tennesseeans,  Louisiana  militia, 
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sippi  dragoons,  and  a  brigade  of  mounted  men 
under  General  Coffee,  his  old  business  partner  on 
the  Hermitage  estate,  in  all  about  five  thousand 
men.  They  cast  up  a  line  of  entrenchments  from 
near  Macarte's,  a  mile  in  length,  from  the  Missis- 
sippi to  the  cypress  swamp  already  mentioned. 

A  British  fleet  entered  Lake  Borgne,  late  in 
December,  and  captured  a  flotilla  of  American 
gun-boats  on  its  bosom;  and  on  the  22d  Packen- 
ham  landed  twenty-five  hundred  soldiers,  who 
crossed  over  to  the  Mississippi  River  and  halted 
within  twelve  miles  of  New  Orleans,  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  soul  in  that  city.    Then  they  | 


moved  cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  town, 
until  they  came  to  Major  Villere's  plantation,  nine 
miles  below  the  city,  where  they  surrounded  the 
house  of  the  owner  and  captured  him.  He  escaped, 
and  hastening  to  New  Orleans,  confirmed  the  news 
of  the  invasion  which  a  young  Creole  had  just 
communicated  to  Jackson.  It  was  then  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  23d.  "Gentlemen," 
said  the  General,  to  the  officers  and  citizens  who 
were  gathered  around  him,  "the  British  are  below; 
we  must  fight  them  to-night !"  He  then  ordered 
three  discharges  of  cannon  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
sent  marching  orders  to  his  commanders. 
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While  Jackson  was  assembling  his  troops,  the 
invaders  were  preparing  to  surprise  New  Orleans 
on  the  night  of  the  23d.  They  sent  forward  a 
negro  to  distribute  the  following  proclamation, 
printed  in  French  and  Spanish : 

"  Louisianians  I  remain  quietly  in  your  homes ; 
your  slaves  shall  be  preserved  and  your  property 
respected.  We  make  war  only  against  the  Ameri- 
cans." 

There  was  consternation  among  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Orleans  on  that  memorable  December  day,  for 
word  came  that  the  invaders  were  several  thousands 
in  number.  Still  there  was  confidence  in  Jackson ; 
and  when,  in  the  afternoon,  pursuant  to  his  declara- 
tion, "We  must  fight  them  to-night,"  he  inarched 
out  of  the  city  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
to  attack  the  foe,  the  people  believed  that  he 
would  gain  a  victory,  while  many  thoughtful  ones 
considered  his  undertaking  rash  and  foolish,  and 
counseled  non-resistance. 

At  seven  o'clock  that  evening  the  armed  schoo- 
ner Carolina,  Captain  Henly,  the  only  vessel  in 
readiness  at  New  Orleans,  dropped  down  the  river 
within  musket-shot  distance  of  th,'  centre  of  the 
British  camp,  and  opened  upon  them  a  tremendous 
fire  from  her  great  guns,  killing  or  wounding  at 
least  a  hundred  men.  The  astonished  Britons 
extinguished  their  camp-fires  and  poured  upon  the 
Carolina  a  storm  of  bullets  and  Congreve  rockets, 
but  with  little  effect.  The  invaders  were  driven 
from  their  camp  in  wild  confusion,  when  they  were 
suddenly  astounded  by  the  crack  of  musketry  in 
the  direction  of  their  outposts.  Jackson  had  led 
his  troops  cautiously,  guided  by  Major  Villere  and 
Colonel  de  Ronde,  and  fell  ujK>n  the  British  with 
such  vigor  that  their  commander,  General  Keane, 
believed  the  tales  of  some  prisoners  they  had  taken, 
about  the  great  number  of  American  soldiers  at 
New  Orleans,  to  be  true.  Jackson  had  regulars 
and  volunteers,  comprising  infantry,  artillerists 
and  dragoons,  with  expert  riflemen  ;  and  his  chief 
lieutenant  was  General  Coffee.  The  fight  was  a 
desperate  one  in  the  dark,  not  in  regular  order, 
but  in  detachments,  squads  and  duels,  friends 
sometimes  fighting  each  other.  At  length  the 
British  fell  back  and  Jackson  was  the  victor.  He 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pursue  the  enemy  in 
the  darkness,  especially  as  a  thick  fog  had  arisen. 
The  battle  had  lasted  about  two  hours.  Jackson, 
by  prompt  and  brave  action,  had  saved  New  Or- 
leans from  capture,  and  Louisiana,  and  probably 


the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  conquest.  Leaving 
some  dragoons  at  de  Roude's  to  watch  the  foe,  he 
led  his  triumphant  little  army  back  to  Rodriguez's 
Canal  and  set  them  at  work  casting  up  the  famous 
line  of  entrenchments  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
cypress  swamp.  Then  'lie  made  his  headquarters 
at  Chateau  Macart6,  near  by.  At  sunset  on  Christ- 
mas eve  a  breastwork  three  feeHn  height  appeared 
along  the  entire  line  of  Jackson's  army. 

The  General  now  made  the  dormer  window  his 
chief  observatory,  whence  he  closely  watched  the 
invaders,  who  prepared  to  advance  to  New  Orleans 
in  full  force.  The  Carolina  must  be  disposed  of 
first ;  so  the  British  erected  a  battery  on  the  levee, 
and  at  dawn  on  the  morning  of  the  37th  of  De- 
cember hurled  red-hot  shot  upon  the  vessel  from  it, 
which  set  her  on  fire.  Her  crew  abandoned  her, 
and  a  moment  afterward  she  blew  up  with  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  scattering  burning  fragments 
over  the  Louisiana,  another  war  vessel  that  had 
come  down  to  her  assistance.  From  his  lofty  win- 
dow Jackson  had  a  full  view  of  the  scene.  When 
the  battery  opened  fire  on  the  Carolina  he  knew  that 
her  doom  was  pronounced,  and  he  sent  orders  for 
the  Louisiana  to  withdraw  from  danger,  for  she 
was  the  only  armed  vessel  left  to  the  Americans  on 
the  river.    She  did  so  with  difficulty. 

The  destruction  of  the  Carolina  caused  a  loud 
cheer  of  exultation  to  go  up  from  the  British  camp ; 
when  the  Louisiana  escaped  and  anchored  off 
Macartd's,  a  shout  of  joy  rang  along  Jackson's 
line,  and  the  panic  which  the  shock  of  the  explo- 
sion had  caused  in  New  Orleans  subsided. 

General  Packenham  had  arrived  in  the  British 
camp  on  Christmas  day — a  dark,  damp,  chilly  day 
— and  his  own  spirits  partook  of  the  gloom  that 
marked  those  of  his  vanquished  troops.  He 
brought  others  with  him.  They  spent  the  holiday 
in  preparing  the  battery  that  destroyed  the  Caro- 
lina. Her  destruction  revived  the  spirits  of  the 
Britons.  An  Indian  prophet  who  was  with  them 
predicted  certain  success  to  their  arms  in  the 
future.  They  believed  him ;  and  Packenham  or- 
dered an  advance  of  his  whole  force,  full  eight 
thousand  strong,  of  all  arms,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  December — a  bright,  delicious  morn- 
ing of  a  Southern  winter,  when  the  rice-birds  and 
the  mocking-birds  fill  the  air  with  their  music. 
His  army  moved  in  two  columns,  the  right  hug- 
ging the  cypress  swamp  with  the  intention  of  turn- 
ing the  American  left,  and  his  left  following  close 
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along  the  levee  road  toward  Jackson's  right.  Pack- 
cnham  and  his  staff  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
column. 

Jackson  was  watching  the  movement  with  in- 
tense interest  from  Macarte's  dormer  window,  and 
from  the  little  room  that  it  lighted  he  sent  forth 
orders  continually.  His  line  of  entrenchments 
was  nearly  completed,  and  behind  them  were 
almost  four  thousand  determined  men.  Twenty 
pieces  of  artillery  were  planted  on  the  works,  and 
the  Louisiana  was  in  position  to  use  her  cannon 
with  signal  effect  in  cooperation  with  the  great 
guns  on  the  land.  Jackson  had  ordered  the  man- 
sions of  Chalmettc  and  Bienvenu,  with  the  out- 
buildings, to  be  blown  up,  so  as  to  remove  every 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  his  cannon  balls. 

The  British,  ignorant  of  the  force  behind  the 
entrenchment  and  of  the  American  artillery  in 
position,  moved  their  left  boldly  forward  in  high 
spirits,  under  General  Keane,  in  solid  column, 
in  the  face  of  a  heavy  fire  from  Jackson's  line. 
The  latter  had  just  been  reinforced  by  some  rough 
Barratarians.  under  You  and  Bluche,  who  came 
running  from  a  fort  eastward  of  the  city.  They 
were  sent  to  man  a  twenty-four-pounder,  which, 
with  the  guns  of  the  Louisiana  that  swept  the 
British  lines  with  an  enfilading  fire,  checked  the 
invaders,  who  fell  back  in  great  haste  and  confu- 
sion. Only  Chalmette's  buildings  had  been  de- 
stroyed, and  Bienvenu's  afforded  the  British  some 
protection.  Meanwhile  the  right  wing  of  the  in- 
vaders had  encountered  Jackson's  left.  After  a 
sharp  contest,  Packenham,  who  observed  with 
deep  mortification  the  failure  of  his  plans,  ordered 
a  general  retrograde  movement  of  his  whole  army, 
and  he  returned  to  his  headquarters  at  Villere's. 

At  a  council  of  war  called  by  Packenham  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  forward  heavy  siege  guns  from 
the  British  fleet  before  making  another  attempt  to 
march  upon  New  Orleans.  These  preparations 
occupied  several  days.  Meanwhile  Jackson  was 
busily  engaged  in  strengthening  his  line  along 
Rodriguez's  Canal,  over  which  no  British  soldier 
had  passed  except  as  a  prisoner.  At  Macarte's 
was  a  company  of  young  men  under  Captain 
Ogden.  They  were  scions  of  the  best  families  in 
New  Orleans,  and  acted  as  a  body-guard  to  the 
General.  They  were  stationed  in  the  garden  of 
the  Chateau,  and  were  subservient  to  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  the  commander-in  chief  only. 

In  the  city  there  was  gTeat  anxiety,  notwith- 


standing the  gallant  repulse  of  the  invaders  on  the 
28th.  The  inhabitants  were  now  aware  of  the 
great  strength  of  the  invading  army,  and  the  false 
story  went  abroad  that  Packenham,  to  encourage  his 
soldiery  to  make  val  ian  t  exertions,  had  offered  to  give 
up  to  them  the  city,  when  conquered,  for  ravishment 
and  plunder,  and  that  the  war-cry  in  the  next  battle 
was  to  be  the  horribly  significant  one  of  "  Beauty 
and  Booty."  Many  of  the  spirited  women  of  the 
city  wore  daggers  in  their  bosoms  with  which  to 
meet  the  expected  ruffians.  The  story  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  toast,  "  Beauty  and  Booty," 
given  by  a  British  officer  at  a  dinner  at  headquar- 
ters, at  which  a  Creole  planter,  supposed  to  be 
friendly  to  the  invaders,  was  a  guest,  and  who 
afterward  communicated  it  to  the  Americans. 

Preparations  for  battle  had  been  made  on  both 
sides  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  evening  of  the 
7th  of  January  Commodore  Patterson,  on  duty  on 
the  river,  discovered  movements  that  indicated  an 
intention  to  attack  the  Americans  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  stream.  He  told  his  suspicions  to  the 
commander  of  the  forces  there,  who  immediately 
sent  a  messenger  to  Jackson  to  ask  for  aid.  He 
found  the  General  asleep  in  one  of  the  large  rooms 
at  Macarte's,  for  it  was  past  midnight.  Several 
members  of  his  staff  were  lying  asleep  on  the  floor 
in  the  same  room,  all  clad  in  their  uniforms,  for 
they  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack  from 
the  foe.  When  the  courier  gave  the  message,  the 
General  told  him  to  hurry  back  and  tell  his  com- 
mander that  he  and  Commodore  Patterson  were 
mistaken,  and  that  the  main  attack  would  be  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river.  Jackson  was  right. 
Packenham  sent  a  detachment  across  the  ' Missis- 
sippi to  make  an  attack  there  before  the  dawn  of 
the  8th,  and  at  the  same  time  he  put  his  whole 
main  force  in  motion,  nine  thousand  strong,  to  fall 
upon  Jackson's  line  and  crush  it  by  superior  num- 
bers and  weight  of  metal.  The  events  and  result 
of  that  conflict  are  too  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  American  history  to  need  repetition  here.  That 
splendid  array  of  Wellington's  veterans  pressed 
forward  gallantly  in  the  face  of  a  murderous  fire 
from  great  guns,  muskets  and  rifles,  for  Jackson 
had  about  five  thousand  men  behind  his  entrench- 
ments. At  length  the  British  line  wavered. 
Packenham  fell  from  his  horse  mortally  hurt,  and 
was  conveyed  to  his  headquarters  at  Villere's,  to 
which  point  his  troops  soon  retreated,  leaving  be- 
hind them  seven  hundred  killed,  fourteen  hundred 
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wounded,  and  five  hundred  made  prisoners.  The 
Americans  had  only  eight  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  The  history  of  human  warfare  affords 
no  parallel  to  this  in  disparity  of  loss.  The  Ame- 
ricans fought  entirely  behind  breastworks;  the 
British  fought  perfectly  exposed  in  an  open,  level 
field.  The  remains  of  the  invading  army  made 
haste  to  escape  to  their  ships. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  there  was  an  armis- 
tice to  allow  the  British  to  bury  their  dead,  and 
Jackson  did  not  leave  Macarte's  until  the  27th  of 
January.  On  that  day  he  marched  from  the  Cha- 
teau to  New  Orleans  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army.  They  were  met  in  the  suburbs  by  almost 
the  entire  population  of  the  city,  who  greeted  the 
soldiers  as  their  saviours  and  their  leader  as  one  of 
the  great  military  commanders  of  the  world. 
Tidings  of  the  victory  spread  a  thrill  of  joy  over 
the  republic.  At  the  national  capital,  which  the 
torch  of  British  invaders  had  devastated  the  pre- 
vious summer,  the  news  arrived  almost  simultane- 


ously with  that  of  a  treaty  of  peace  which  had  been 
negotiated  at  Ghent.  The  vessel  that  bore 
that  treaty  was  on  the  ocean  when  the  battle 
was  raging  below  New  Orleans;  but  as  the  light- 
ning was  not  yet  harnessed  by  man  to  be  his  fleet 
messenger,  the  slow  processes  of  the  old  modes  of 
travel  were  employed  in  carrying  the  tidings  over 
the  sea  and  land.  In  due  time  rumors  of  peace 
(not  official)  reached  New  Orleans.  The  jealous 
civil  authorities  demanded  a  cessation  of  martial 
law  there.  Jackson,  like  a  true  soldier,  did  not 
relax  his  vigilance,  for  he  was  not  certain  that  the 
British  would  not  return,  and  he  refused  to  revoke 
his  decree.  This  gave  great  offence  to  civil  dig- 
nitaries. When,  on  the  6th  of  March,  an  official 
despatch  from  the  scat  of  government  announced 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  he  instantly  resigned  all 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
deputed  for  his  humble  log  dwelling  at  the  Her- 
mitage in  Tennessee,  to  enjoy  repose  in  the  bosom 
of  his  loving  family.    He  was  thanked  by  State 
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Legislatures  and  other  public  bodies  for  his  patri- 
otism and  bravery.  A  small  commemorative  medal 
was  struck  and  extensively  circulated  among  the 
people ;  and  Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  nation, 
voted  him  thanks  and  a  gold  medal. 

Two  days  after  the  return  of  his  army  to  New 
Orleans,  Jackson  was  the  recipient  of  special  honors 
there.  He  had  requested  the  Apostolic  Prefect  of 
Louisiana  (the  Abbe  Dubourg)  to  appoint  a  day 
for  public  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  great  de- 
liverance, and  the  latter  named  the  23d.  The 
dawn  was  ushered  in  by  the  firing  of  cannon. 
Preparations  had  been  made  to  have  religious 
ceremonies  in  the  old  Spanish  Cathedral,  yet 
standing.  The  people  prepared  to  honor  the  hero 
■who  had  been  their  defender,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  public  square  in  front  of  the  Cathedral,  where 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Jackson  now  stands,  they 
erected  a  triumphal  arch  supported  by  six  columns, 
and  festooned  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  Be- 
neath the  arch  stood  two  little  maidens,  each  upon 
a  pedestal,  and  holding  in  her  hand  a  civic  crown 
of  laurel.  Near  them  stood  two  damsels  person- 
ating Justice  and  Liberty.  Between  the  arch  and 
the  church  stood  rows  of  beautiful  girls  represent- 
ing the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union, 
each  wearing  a  blue  gauze  veil  and  bearing  a  silver 
star  on  her  forehead,  and  each  carrying  a  flag  with 
the  name  of  the  State  she  represented.  Behind 
each  was  a  lance  stuck  in  the  ground  bearing  a 
shield  with  the  arms  of  a  State,  and  these  were 
linked  by  evergreen  festoons  extending  from  the 
arch  to  the  door  of  the  Cathedral.  As  Jackson 
and  his  officers,  on  their  Way  to  the  Cathedral 


entrance,  stepped  upon  a  raised  platform 
under  the  arch,  the  two  little  girls  leaned 
gently  forward  and  placed  a  laurel  crown  ujwn 
his  head.  At  that  moment  a  charming  Creole 
maiden  stepped  forward  and,  with  a  clear, 
sweet  voice,  modestly  addressed  a  few  words 
of  congratulation,  to  which  the  hero  briefly 
responded.  At  the  door  of  the  Cathedral 
.  ^  Jackson  was  met  by  the  Apostolic  Prefect, 
with  a  college  of  priests,  all  in  their  finest 
sacerdotal  robes,  and  was  condu<  ted  to  a 
conspicuous  scat  near  the  great  altar.  The 
Hf  Prefect  pronounced  a  patriotic  address,  when 
W  the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  was  chanted  by  the 
choir  and  the  people.  At  the  close  of  the 
ceremonies  Jackson  resumed  the  stern  duties 
of  a  soldier. 

The  citizens  of  New  Orleans  evinced  their 
gratitude  in  another  way.  There  was  a  powerful 
political  faction  in  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
and  out  of  it,  jealous  and  mean,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  hero  personally,  and  who  sought  to  check 
the  tide  of  Jackson's  popularity.  One  of  then 
number  issued  a  seditious  publication.  Jackson 
caused  his  arrest  for  trial  by  court-martial.  The 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States  Court  issued  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  favor  of  the  offender. 
Jackson  ordered  the  arrest  of  the  judge.  In  these 
proceedings  the  citizens  supported  him.  When 
martial  law  ceased,  the  judge  cited  Jackson  to  ap- 
pear before  hira  and  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  The  hero 
appeared  promptly.  The  room  of  the  old  Spanish 
court-house  on  Royal  street  (yet  standing)  was 
densely  crowded.  Popular  indignation  was  in 
tense,  and  the  judge  was  in  danger  of  personal 
violence.  Jackson  assured  him  that  he  would 
protect  the  officer  of  the  law  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  when  the  judge,  with  trembling  lips, 
announced  that  the  hero  was  fined  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. Jackson  immediately  drew  his  check  for  that 
amount.  The  excited  citizens  bore  him  on  their 
shoulders  to  a  carriage  in  the  street,  and  immedi- 
ately raised  by  subscription,  and  tendered  to 
Jackson,  the  thousand  dollars.  Jackson  politely 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  lagged  his  friends  to 
distribute  it  among  the  families  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  the  late  battles.  Almost  thirty 
years  afterward  (1843)  the  National  Congress 
restored  that  sum  to  the  then  venerable  ex- 
President  of  the  United  States,  with  interest, 
the  whole  amounting  to  twenty-seven  hundred 
dollars. 
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V.    Capture  or  St.  John's,  on  the  Sorel,  and  Montreal. 


It  became  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Crown  Point 
that  the  conquests  should 
be  carried  further  into 
Canada,  as  the  Governor 
of  that  province,  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  was  believed  to 
be  maturing  plans  for  an 
invasion  of  the  north- 
western frontier.  An  ex- 
pedition for  the  invasion  of 
Canada  was  organized 
under  the  command  of 
Generals  Schuyler  and 
Montgomery.  An  address 
was  issued  by  the  former, 
in  which  it  was  stated  that 
his  commands  were  to 
cherish  and  protect  every 


cnensn  ana  proieci  every  «  ^>  —  ana    one  mi! 

Canadian,  and  every  friend   v^/^/ '/OV^^  twenty  privates 

to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  &  '*  *  ^  prisoners,and  el 


to  hold  their  persons  and  property  sacred. 

About  one  thousand  Americans,  on  the  10th  of 
September,  1775,  landed  at  St.  John's,  the  first 
British  post  in  Canada,  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Ticonderoga;  but  it 
was  soon  found  advisable  to  re- 
treat to  Islc-aux  Noir,  twelve 
milt-s  south  of  St.  John's,  from 
which  place  General  Schuyler 
set  out  for  Ticonderoga,  on 
account  of  sickness,  leaving 
General  Montgomery  in  com- 
mand. 

Montgomery  soon  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
John's  and  began  a  siege ;  he 
took  Fort  Chambly,  and  found 
therein  six  tons  of  powder, 
which  enabled  him  to  press 
the  siege  vigorously.  Carle- 
ton  advanced  with  eight  hun- 
dred men  against  him,  but 
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was  met  and  driven  back 
by  Colonel  Harmer  with 
three  hundred  "Green 
Mountain  boys."  The  gar- 
rison of  St.  John's 
forced  to  come  to 
and  Montgomery  marched 
to  Montreal.  While  these 
events  were  transpiring  at 
St.  John's,  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  British  near  Mont- 
real, together  with  thirty- 
eight  of  his  men.  He  was 
sent  to  England,  loaded 
with  irons,  to  stand  his 
trial  as  a  rebel. 

General  Prescott,  to- 
gether with  several  officers 
and  one  hundred  and 
,  were  made 
and  eleven  armed 
vessels,  with  all  their  contents,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Americans,  under  Montgomery,  at  Mont- 
real. Sir  Guy  Carleton,  however,  fled  to  Quebec, 
whither  he  was  followed  by 
Montgomery,  who  speedily 
arrived  before  the  town. 

General  Montgomery,  in  a 
letter  to  Congress,  wisely  re- 
marked: "Till  Quebec  is 
taken,  Canada  is  un  con- 
quered." Accordingly,  he 
lost  no  time  in  attempting  the 
capture  of  that  important 
stronghold. 

Meanwhile,  General  Arnold 
had  been  sent  by  General 
Washington  against  Quebec; 
starting  with  about  eleven 
hundred  men  ,he  had  750  when 
he  arrived  on  November  9th. 
But  the  Centennial  Memories 
of  the  operations  against  Que- 
bec belong  to  December. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  GENTLEMAN  OF  THE  OLD  REGIME. 

By  John  B.  McMasters. 


The  traveler  journeying  through  the  "tide- 
water region"  of  the  "Old  Dominion"  will  still 
meet,  along  the  banks  of  the  Rappahannock  and 
the  James,  with  the  mouldering  ruins  and  dilapi- 
dated remains  of  what,  one  hundred  years  ago, 
were  the  spacious  and  costly  manor  houses  of  the 
"  first  families  of  Virginia."  Like  the  great  and 
opulent  families  that  once  dwelt  in  them,  by  far  the 
greater  number  have  long  since  fallen  into  decay, 
while  the  few  that  still  withstand  the  ravages  of 
time  bear  but  feeble  testimony  to  the  ancient  gran- 
deur of  their  great  landed  proprietors.  But  in 
truth  there  was  no  class  of  dwellings  at  that  day 
so  pleasant  as  the  rural  seats  of  the  Virginia  gentry. 
The  building  was  usually  of  wood,  one  story  and  a 
half  or  two  stories  high,  for  the  country  did  not  as 
yet  furnish  permanent  building  materials,  except  at 
vast  cost,  nor  did  it  provide  skilled  architects  to 
make  use  of  them.  But  its  spacious  gardens,  laid 
out  in  the  prim  style,  with  the  terraces,  the  arbors, 
the  box  borders,  and  the  geometrically  shaped  par- 
terres so  fashionable  a  cent. try  since ;  its  cupola,  its 
broad  verandah,  supported  on  massive  columns,  its 
high  chimneysof  sun-baked  bricks,  its  ample  dimen- 
sions and  its  broad  entrance  gave  to  it  an  aspect 
of  stateliness  by  no  means  lessened  by  its  lack  of 
architectural  adornment  and  its  windows  full  of 
diminutive  panes  of  ill-pressed  glass.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  internal  arrangements  that  the  good 
taste  and  good  sense  of  the  owner  were  most  appa- 
rent. The  spacious  rooms  were  decorated  with 
carved  oaken  wainscoting  reaching  above  the 
mantel-piece  in  an  unbroken  expanse  of  flowers, 
and  grinning  faces  and  armorial  devices  in  the  cor- 
ners; there  were  Chelsea  figures  and  Japanese 
cabinets  and  Kidderminster  carpets;  side-boards 
full  of  plate,  and  huge  tiled  fireplaces,  whose  brass 
andirons  shone  like  gold  ;  nor  were  the  stairways 
and  landings  wanting  in  grandeur. 

In  such  abodes  the  heads  of  the  great  families 
whose  estates  stretched  far  inland  from  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  James,  lived  splendidly  and  hos- 
pitably. A  Virginia  gentleman  who  witnessed  the 
Revolution  was  probably  in  receipt  of  about  the 
thirtieth  part  of  what  his  acres  could  now  be  made 
to  yield;  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  in 


true  baronial  splendor.  Numerous  slavesand  white 
servants  attended  him  in  every  capacity  that  use  or 
ostentation  could  suggest.  When  he  rode  out,  his 
steps  were  followed  by  a  splendid  train  of  mounted 
servants.  When  he  traveled  in  state,  the  cum- 
brous and  richly  appointed  coach  was  drawn  by 
six  horses,  driven  by  postilions  in  livery.  His 
table  was  loaded  with  the  luxuries  of  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Strangers  were  cordially 
welcomed  to  it,  and  as  drinking  to  excess  was 
customary  with  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
regaled  them  with  Madeira  wine,  strong  beer  and 
punch. 

With  his  neighbors  he  was  always  on  the  best  of 
terms.  He  met  them  at  the  covert,  was  in  with 
them  at  the  death,  and  when  the  chase  was  over, 
carried  them  home  with  him  to  drink  confusion  to 
Frenchmen  abroad,  redskins  and  republicans  at 
home.  His  chief  enjoyment  was  derived  from  his 
greyhounds,  his  fishing-rod  and  his  gun  in  sum- 
mer, his  card-playing  and  the  festivities  of  the  pro- 
vincial capital  in  winter.  His  chief  serious  em- 
ployments were  to  sit  on  the  bench  at  the  assizes, 
to  vote  addresses  of  unflinching  loyalty  to  his 
Serene  Majesty  in  the  House  of  Deputies,  and  to 
attend  the  Governor  at  the  muster  of  the  militia, 
in  which  he  was  usually  an  officer  of  rank.  The 
military  bearing  of  these  provincial  leaders  might 
possibly  excite  the  derision  of  men  who,  in  India, 
had  marched  under  Clive  to  the  siege  of  Arcot,  of 
Triconopoly,  and  of  Moorshedabad,  or  had  fought 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  but 
their  courage  was  unquestionable,  and  their  skill 
had  turned  to  victory  more  than  one  doubtful  con- 
test with  the  French  and  Indians.  High-spirited, 
ardent,  accustomed  from  childhood  to  fencing  and 
the  use  of  firearms,  to  bold  riding,  and  to  that 
manly  and  perilous  sport  which  has  well  been 
named  the  image  of  war,  they  formed  a  body  of 
men  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  There  was 
scarcely  one  among  them  who  did  not  carry 
wounds  received  in  actions  which  were  no  child's 
play.  Mounted  on  their  favorite  horses,  and  fol- 
lowed by  their  grooms  and  ploughmen,  they  had 
shared  in  the  victory  of  the  Great  Meadows ;  had 
defended  to  the  last  Fort  Necessity,  and  when  no 
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longer  tenable,  marched  out  with  all  the  honors 
of  war;  had  followed  Braddock  and  Washington  to 
the  fatal  field  of  Monongahela,  and  by  their  cool- 
ness and  skill  covered  the  disorderly  r.  treat  of  the 
more  disciplined  soldiers  of  England. 

With  these  exceptions,  his  cornfield  and  his 
dairy,  his  horses,  his  fishing-rod  and  his  gun,  his 
negroes  and  his  tobacco,  his  card-playing  and  the 
decoration  of  his  abode  occupied  all  his  thoughts. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  is  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  customs  of  society  since  that 
day  more  apparent  than  in  the  use  of  cards.  One 
hundred  years  ago  the  most  refined  and  accom- 
plished ladies,  the  most  elegant  and  polished  gen- 
tlemen, were  not  ashamed  to  carry  home  in  their 
pockets,  at  the  close  of  an  evening's  card  party, 
the  few  shillings  gained  from  a  hand  at  whist,  at 
ombre,  or  quadrille.  In  our  time  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  many  men  and  many  women  to 
whom  the  names  and  colors  of  cards  are  utterly 
unknown. 

The  heir  of  an  estate  usually  passed  his  boyhood 
and  youth  at  the  family  seat,  rode  every  morning, 
attended  by  his  servant,  to  a  school  kept  in  the 
neighboring  parish  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  passed  thence  to  William  and 
Mary's  College,  or  to  the  more  distinguished  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  traveled  on  the 
continent,  visited  London,  and  brought  back  to 
the  seclusion  of  the  old  hall  the  refinements  ob- 
tained from  foreign  travel  and  study.  His  opinions 
respecting  religion  and  government  were  not  the 
result  of  long  study  or  of  deep  meditation,  but 
were  inherited  with  his  estate,  which  passed  from 
father  to  son  by  the  strictest  laws  of  entail. 
Whether  Catholicism  or  Protestantism  embraced 
the  purest  creed  or  the  most  divine  form  of  wor- 
ship; whether  nations  were  wiser,  better  governed, 
more  prosperous  under  hereditary  monarchs,  elec- 
toral princes  or  presidents,  were  alike  matters  of 
indifference  to  him.  He  was  devotedly  attached 
to  hereditary  monarchy  and  to  the  ritual  and  polity 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  because  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  been  so  before  him,  and  because 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  necessary  badge  of  patrician 
descent.  He  was,  in  truth,  essentially  a  patrician, 
and  was  distinguished  by  many  both  of  the  good 
and  bad  qualities  which  flourish  among 


accustomed  from  their  youth  to  authority,  to  ob- 
servance and  to  self-respect.  He  felt  himself  to 
be  connected  by  ties  of  blood  to  the  proud  and 
wealthy  aristocracy  of  the  mother  country,  the 
aristocracy  of  the  Talbot s  and  the  Howards;  nor 
were  his  claims  to  good  blood  wholly  unfounded. 
In  every  county  there  were  gentlemen,  the  de- 
scendants of  younger  sons  and  brothers  of  lords — 
men  who,  in  any  other  country  than  England, 
would  have  been  noblemen  with  pedigrees  as  long 
as  any  that  could  be  found  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
One  could  trace  an  honorable  descent  through 
many  generations  to  a  knight  who  crossed  the 
Channel  with  the  Conqueror  and  broke  the  Saxon 
ranks  at  Hastings ;  another  to  some  noble  lord  who 
had  marched  with  Godfrey  over  heaps  of  slaugh- 
tered Moslems  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  or  stood 
in  the  van  of  the  party  of  the  Red  Rose  on  the  deci- 
sive field  of  Bosworth,  while  a  third  hung  in  his 
hall,  among  his  antlers  and  fowling-pieces,  the 
portrait  of  some  sturdy  church  -and -king  cavalier, 
who  pawned  his  jewels,  mortgaged  his  estates,  and 
cut  down  his  ancestral  elms  for  good  King  Charles. 

The  devotion  of  such  men  as  these  to  the  Eng- 
lish King  and  the  English  Church  was  indeed 
deeply  rooted.  They  served  the  mother  country 
with  a  loyalty  as  sturdy  and  unflinching  as  if  they 
had  been  raised  upon  her  soil  and  given  a  voice  in 
her  government  They  looked  to  her  as  the  source 
of  all  their  rights,  their  prosperity,  and  for  many 
of  the  necessities  of  this  life.  While  his  neighbors 
in  New  England  contented  themselves  with  home- 
spun and  linsey-woolsey,  the  Virginia  gentleman 
felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  import  from  England 
the  lace  for  his  hat,  and  the  frill  for  his  shirt,  his 
coat,  his  sword,  his  silver  shoe-buckles,  and  his 
books. 

His  library  was  modest  in  the  extreme,  but  well 
selected,  and,  what  is  rarer  in  these  days,  was  well 
read.  He  was  familiar  with  a  class  of  works  long 
since  consigned  to  the  dust  and  silence  of  the 
upper  shelf,  the  Spectator,  the  Tattler,  Pope  and 
Dryden  and  Grey,  Sterne,  Smollet  and  Fielding. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  character  of  the  Virginia 
gentry  in  1775.  Such  were  the  men  who  laid  the 
foundation  of  Virginia's  prosperity  and  bequeathed 
to  her  that  appreciation  of  "good  blood  "  which 
is  peculiarly  her  own. 
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AT  EPHRATA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  William  T.  Wallace. 


Beth  ami  A,"  the  Brothers'  House. 


A  religious  society  was  formed  in  Germany, 
in  the  year  1708,  by  eight  ]>ersons,  who  entered 
into  a  covenant  to  unite  in  the  examination  of  the 
rules  and  doctrines  gathered  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  to  form  a  mode  of  worship  and  life  in 
conformity  with  the  result  of  their  investigations. 
Persecution  soon  drove  them  from  their  homes 
and  Alexander  Muck,  a  leader  amongst  them,  <le 
voted  his  property  to  the  common  use  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  emigrated  to  Mill  Creek,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1729.  Conrad  Beissel,  one  of  the  members  of 
this  church,  issued  a  religious  tract  in  1725,  and, 
owing  to  the  excitement  caused  by  it  at  Mill  Creek , 
he  retired  secretly  to  a  cell  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cocalico,  where  he  remained  for  some  time  undis- 
covered by  his  brethren.  When  his  retreat  was 
found,  they  gathered  about  it  and  built  cottages  ; 
so  that  the  hermit's  cell  was  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  future  town  of  Ephrata  gathered. 


In  the  year  173a  the  solitary  cottage  life  was 
changed  into  a  conventual  one,  a  monastic  society 
was  established,  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
commenced. 

The  dress  adopted  was,  for  the  brethren,  a  long 
white  gown  and  cowl,  of  texture  suited  to  the  sea- 
son ;  and  for  the  sisters  the  same,  with  a  slight 
change  in  the  shape  of  the  cowl. 

The  first  buildings  of  the  Society  of  any  conse- 
quence were  "  Kedar"  and  "Zion,"a  meeting- 
house and  convent,  which  were  erected  on  the  hill 
called  "Mount  Zion."  Larger  accommodations 
were  afterward  built  in  the  meadow  below,  com- 
prising a  Sisters'  house,  called  11  Saron,"  to  which 
is  attached  a  large  chapel,  and  "Saal,"  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  "  Agapae,"  or  Love  Feasts ; 
and  a  Brothers'  house,  called  "Betbania,"  with 
which  is  connected  the  large  meeting-room  with 
,  galleries  in  which  the  whole  Society  assembled 


»  SaKON"  AND  »  SAAL" — THE  CONVENT  AND  CHAPEL  OF  THE  SLSTERS. 


for  public  worship.  The  apartments  of  the  bro- 
thers and  sisters  are  small,  plain  and  cell-like, 
while  their  beds  and  other  furniture  are  on  the 
extreme  from  luxury. 

The  buildings  are  singular,  and  of  very  ancient 
architecture,  all  the  outer  walls  being  covered 
with  shingles.  The  two  houses  for  the  brethren 
and  sisters  are  very  large,  being  three  and  four 
stories  high.  Each  has  a  chapel  for  their  night- 
meetings. 

The  chapels  and  "  Saals"  are  hung  and  nearly 
covered  with  large  sheets  of  elegant  penmanship, 
or  ink-paintings,  many  of  which  are  texts  from  the 
Scriptures,  executed  in  a  very  handsome  manner, 
in  ornamented  Gothic  letters,  called  in  German 
FractarSchrifter. 

A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine  had 
been  fought  (September  nth,  1777),  from  four  to 
five  hundred  of  the  wounded  soldiers  were  taken 
to  Rphrata,  and  placed  in  the  hospital ;  Drs. 
Yerkel,  Scott  (father  of  Colonel  Joseph  W.  Scott, 
of  New  Jersey)  and  Harrison  were  the  attending 
surgeons.  The  wounds  and  camp-fever  baffled 
their  skill,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  sol- 
diers died  here.  They  were  principally  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  Pennsylvania,  with  a  few  Bri- 


tish who  had  deserted  and  joined  the  American 
Army. 

The  place  where  they  rest  is  enclosed,  and  for 
many  years  a  board,  with  an  inscription  setting 
forth  the  fact,  was  placed  over  the  gate  of  the  en- 
closure. This  has  given  place  to  the  foundation 
of  a  monument,  the  corner-stone  of  which  was 
laid  September  n,  1845. 

At  the  time  Congress  left  Philadelphia  and  met 
at  Lancaster  for  safety,  money  was  minted  at 
Ephrata. 

The  difficulties  and  disadvantages  which  these 
hardy  pioneers  had  to  contend  with  in  putting  up 
their  buildings  may  be  imagined,  when  it  is  known 
that  they  had  to  prepare  all  the  timbers,  etc.,  un- 
aided by  machinery  or  power,  save  their  own  strong 
arms.  Trees  were  cut  down  in  the  forest  and 
dragged  by  hand  to  their  required  position.  The 
locks  and  hinges  of  the  doors,  all  household  uten- 
sils and  such  primitive  agricultural  implements  as 
th*y  used,  were  made  from  wood,  and  the  window 
sashes  cast  from  lead.  The  leather  was  tanned 
upon  which  to  make  the  card,  the  card  was  made, 
the  sheep  raised  and  sheared,  the  wool  carded, 
•  spun  and  woven,  all  by  their  own  hands,  upon 
j  their  own  premises.    They  wrote  and  printed 
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Interior  op  the  Chapel  op  the  Sums. 


valuable  books  when  printing  was  in  its  infancy  here, 
and  specimens  of  their  typographical  art  are  still 
in  existence,  which  reflect  credit  upon  their  labors. 

In  1748  Christian  Sauer,  a  member  of  this  sect, 
published  a  Bible  in  the  German  language  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Pennsylvania,  the  first  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible)  ever  printed  in  this 
country. 

This  people  are  frequently  called  Tunkers,  or 
Dunkers;  but  they  object  warmly  to  the  title. 
They  claim  the  designation,  German  Baptist 
Brethren,  and  are,  we  believe,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Seventh-Day  Baptists  in  many  of  their 
views,  especially  in  holding  to  the  old  Jewish 
Sabbath.  They  differ  from  other  Baptists,  how- 
ever, in  practicing  trine  immersion,  with  prayer 
and  laying  on  of  hands  while  the  candidate  is 


still  in  the  water.  They  do  not  forbid  marriage, 
though  they  encourage  celibacy.  They  also  hold 
several  distinctive  doctrinal  opinions;  but  I  will 
not  attempt  their  recapitulation  here. 

The  German  Baptist  Brethren  have  recently 
emigrated  to  the  West  in  large  numbers,  and  are 
quite  numerous  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
other  States. 

They  claim  that  they  established  the  first  Sun- 
day-school in  the  United  States,  and  passed  the 
first  temperance  resolution  ever  adopted  by  any 
religious  body  in  the  world.  They  never  held 
slaves,  and  never  shed  the  blood  of  man  in  war  or 
otherwise.  They  regard  our  Lord's  injunction  in 
Matthew  5:  39  to  41,  as  forbidding  resort  to 
human  law,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  wronged 
rather  than  violate  this  principle. 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 

VII.    Andrew  Jackson,  the  Military  Hero,  the  Incorruptible  and 

Fearless  Patriot. 


Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson.1 


Andrew  Jackson  lost  his  father  before  he  was 
born.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  father,  with  his  wife 
and  two  sons,  emigrated  from  Carrickfergus,  on 


1  We  arc  indebted  to  Robert  Coulton  Davis,  Ph.G.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  the  loan  of  the  fine  siccl-plate  Portrait  from 
which  Mr.  Rca  has  made  this  engraving;  also,  for  the  rare 
old  prints  which  we  present  in  fit-simile  on  pages  824  and 
825,  and  the  Funeral  Notice  given  on  page  822.  Mr.  Davis 
has  a  precious  mine  of  antiquarian  treasures,  and  is  a  kind 
obliging  friend  to  the  Monthly. 
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the  Lough  of  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  in  1765,  accom- 
panied by  James,  Robert  and  Joseph  Crawford, 
the  first-named  of  whom  had  married  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Jackson's  wife.  A  number  of  their  former 
neighbors  had  preceded  them,  and  had  established 
a  settlement  on  Waxhaw  Creek,  a  branch  of  the 
romantic  Catawba ;  this  settlement  had  been  called 
"  the  Waxhaw  Settlement,"  and  was  partly  in 
South  and  partly  in  North  Carolina.  U|>on  land- 
ing at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Jackson  and 
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his  companion-immigrants  hastened  to  the  Wax- 
haw  Settlement,  where  they  secured  land  and  pro- 
ceeded to  hew  out  of  the  wilderness  farms  and 
homes  for  their  respective  families.  The  VVaxhaw  re- 
gion is  a  pleasant  and  healthtul  undulating  country, 
and  has  been  aptly  described  as  "an  oasis  of  fer- 
tility in  a  waste  of  pine  woods."  Mrs.  Jackson's 
comfort  was  much  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  among 
her  near  neighbors  were  her  five  sisters.  But  all 
too  soon  her  pleasant  life  was  brought  to  a  sad  end 
by  the  death  of  her  beloved  husband,  early  in 
1767,  when  he  had  been  less  than  two  years  in 
America,  and  had  had  but  time  to  build  a  log- 
cabin,  clear  a  few  fields  and  raise  a  small  first -crop. 
She  interred  her  dead  in  the  graveyard  attached 
to  the  Waxhaw  Kirk  and  went,  with  her  two  little 
sons,  to  the  house,  near  by,  of  one  of  her  brothers- 
in-law,  George  McKeraey,1  where,  but  a  few  nights 
later,  her  third  son  was  born,  whom  she  called  An- 
drew, in  honor  of  his  deceased  father. 

Thus,  our  "Memorable  American"  of  this 
sketch  affords  another  striking  illustration  of  a 
great  man  indebted  to  a  faithful  mother  for  his 
earlier  lessons  in  manliness  and  uprightness.  Mrs. 
Jackson's  appreciation  of  Andrew's  natural  mental 
gifts  induced  her  to  hope  that  he  might  be  led  to 
enter  the  Gospel  ministry,  and  she  was  training 
him  in  this  direction  when  circumstances  beyond 
her  control  thwarted  her  plans  and  hopes  and  di- 
verted the  lad  into  an  entirely  different  career, 
that  of  the  patriot-soldier. 

In  1778,  the  Revolutionary  War,  which  had 
hitherto  raged  chiefly  in  the  East  and  North,  was 
carried  by  the  British  into  the  South,  Savannah 
being  reduced  in  December  of  that  year,  and  South 
Carolina  invaded  in  the  spring  of  1779.  The 
three  young  Jackson  lads  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  patriot-spirit.  Hugh,  the  eldest,  hastened 
to  join  the  army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Stono,  June  20th,  1779;  the  fatigue  and  the  exces- 
sive heat  were  too  much  for  his  undeveloped 
strength,  and  he  died  in  consequence.  The  Wax- 
haw  settlers  were  staunch  patriots,  and  Mrs.  Jack- 
son no  less  than  her  neighbors ;  even  the  death  of 
her  first-bom  could  not  damp  her  ardor,  and  hence 
she  did  not  withhold  her  remaining  sons,  mere 

1  As  before  remarked,  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  lay  partly 
in  North  and  partly  in  South  Carolina;  George  McKemey's 
house  was  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  line.  Hence, 
Andrew  Jackson  was  born  not  in  South,  but  in  North,  Caro- 


boys  though  they  were,  Andrew  but  little  past  his 
thirteenth  birthday,  when  they  would  go  with  the 
gallant  Colonel  William  Richardson  Davie,  and 
both  were  present  in  General  Sumter's  partially 
successful  attack  on  the  British  post  at  Hanging 
Rock. 

Not  long  after  this  the  two  brothers  were  cap- 
tured by  a  party  of  British,  and  during  the  captiv- 
ity both  evinced  that  fearless  spirit  that  was  so 
marked  a  trait  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  mature 
years;  the  officer  in  command  of  the  captors 
ordered  Andrew  to  clean  his  boots,  and  the  lad 
spiritedly  though  not  rudely  refused ;  whereupon 
the  officer  drew  his  sword  and  aimed  a  furious 
blow  at  the  boy's  head ;  he  fortunately  succeeded 
in  breaking  the  force  of  the  blow  with  his  left 
arm,  receiving  a  gash  on  his  head  and  on  his  arm 
the  scars  of  which  he  carried  to  his  grave.  The 
officer  then  turned  to  Robert,  and  being  refused  by 
him  too,  struck  him  with  such  force  that  he  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Hobkirk's 
Hill  that  the  Waxhaw  prisoners  were  released 
from  their  wretched  imprisonment  by  exchange ; 
and  they  were  in  woeful  plight,  having  been  treated 
with  base  cruelty  and  become  infected  with  the 
small-pox.  Robert,  as  I  have  intimated,  died  ; 
and  Andrew  was  laid  low  with  a  fever  which 
threatened  to  leave  his  poor  mother  childless. 
The  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  mother's  care, 
with  the  Divine  blessing,  however  triumphed,  and 
the  youthful  soldier  was  spared  for  the  great  deeds 
of  manhood.  But  he  was  soon  called  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  his  brave,  noble  mother.  Though  tardily 
convalescent,  a  species  of  low  fever  still  hung  about 
him  after  the  small-pox  had  left  him,  and  kept  him 
weak  and  ill ;  he  was  not  so  sick  now,  however,  as  to 
require  his  mother's  constant  presence,  and  so  she 
went  with  some  of  the  good  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  carry  a  store  of  homely  luxuries  to  a 
number  of  the  Waxhaw  patriots  who  were  lan- 
guishing in  the  prison-ship  at  Charleston.  Here 
she  contracted  the  .  hip-fever,  which  was  prevalent 
among  the  wretched  prisoners;  and  died  after  a 
very  short  illness.  She  was  buried  near  that  city 
in  an  unknown  grave ;  in  after  years  her  son 
sought  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  laid. 

Andrew  Jackson  did  not  return  to  the  army. 
It  seems  that  he  spent  some  months  in  "sowing 
wild  oats,"  then  a  year  or  more  in  teaching  school, 
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and  then  we  find  him,  at  not  quite  eighteen  years 
of  age,  in  the  office  of  Spruce  McCay,  Esq.,"  at 
Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  entered  as  a  student 
of  law.  James  Par  ton  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  Andrew's  life  as  a  law  student,  but  I  cannot 
attempt  to  repeat  it,  as  my  space  compels  me  to 
pass  lightly  and  rather  hastily  over  the  earlier 
years  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Andrew  Jackson  ; 
his  manhood  is  too  full  of  "Memorable  Facts" 
for  me  to  dwell  on  the  wild,  and  often  evil,  ways 
of  his  youth.  He  completed  his  law  "studies" 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Colonel  John  Stokes,1 
a  famous  lawyer  of  his  day,  and,  about  the  close 
of  1786  or  early  in  1787,  he  was  licensed  to  prac- 
tice. That  he  was  learned  in  the  law  is  more  than 
doubtful ;  but  what  he  lacked  in  learning  he  more 
than  made  up  in  self-confidence.  He  was  not  yet 
twenty  years  of  age  when  licensed,  and  had  but 
passed  his  twenty-first  birthday  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor,  or  public  prosecutor,  for  the 
Western  District  of  North  Carolina  (which  after- 
wards became  the  State  of  Tennessee),  under  John 
McNairy,  a  particular  friend  of  his,  as  Judge. 

In  this  position,  he  showed  the  independence 
of  character,  the  fearless  regard  for  duty,  which  so 
peculiarly  distinguished  the  man  of  more  mature 
years.  Threats  of  personal  violence  were  power- 
less to  deter  him  from  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.  Indeed,  the  mere  acceptance  of  the 
position  in  the  West  at  that  time  was  evidence  of 
extraordinary  courage — it  made  a  personal  enemy 
of  every  scoundrel  in  the  territory,  and  scoundrels 
not  rare  in  the  district  in  which  young  Jack- 
was  prosecutor,  as  they  seldom  are  in  new 
countries.  An  incident  related  to  Mr.  Parton  by 
Colonel  Isaac  T.  Avery,  of  Morgantown,  North 
Carolina,  who  was  an  eye  witness  thereof,  shows 
so  clearly  the  characteristics  which  gave  Jackson 
his  peculiar  successes  in  military  and  civil  life,  that 
I  shall  repeat  it: 

"  I  was  at  Jonesboro'  court,  at  one  time,  when 
every  house  in  the  town  was  crowded.  About 


1  Spruce  McCay  was  at  this  lime  a  lawyer  of  good  repute, 
sutisequenUy  was  a  distinguished  judge,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered with  great  respect  in  North  Carolina. 

■  Colonel  John  Stokes  had  been  a  meritorious  soldier  of 
the  Revolution,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  fell 
cowed  with  wounds  at  the  Waxhaw  massacre,  and  was,  at 
the  time  when  he  acted  as  preceptor  to  Andrew  Jackson,  a 
lawyer  of  high  standing  at  the  North  Carolina  bar.  Stokes 
in  hit 


twelve  o'clock  at  night  a  fire  broke  out  in  the 
stables  of  the  principal  hotel-keeper  of  the  place. 
There  was  a  large  quantity  of  hay  in  the  stables, 
which  stood  in  dangerous  proximity  to  the  tavern, 
court- house,  and  business  part  of  the  town.  The 
alarm  filled  the  street  with  lawyers,  judges,  ladies 
in  their  night-dresses,  and  a  concourse  of  strangers 
and  citizens.  General  Jackson  no  sooner  entered 
the  street  than  he  assumed  the  command.  It 
seemed  to  be  conceded  to  him.  He  shouted  for 
buckets,  and  formed  two  lines  of  men  reaching 
from  the  fire  to  a  stream  that  ran  through  the 
town ;  one  line  to  pass  the  empty  buckets  to  the 
stream,  and  the  other  to  return  them  full  to  the 
fire.  He  ordered  the  roofs  of  the  tavern  and  of 
the  houses  most  exposed  to  be  covered  with  wet 
blankets,  and  stationed  men  on  the  roofs  to  keep 
them  wet.  Amidst  the  shrieks  of  the  women,  and 
the  frightful  neighing  of  the  burning  horses,  every 
order  was  distinctly  heard  and  obeyed.  In  the 
line  up  which  the  full  buckets  passed,  the  bank  of 
the  stream  soon  became  so  slippery  that  it  was 
difficult  to  stand.  While  General  Jackson  was 
strengthening  that  part  of  the  line,  a  drunken 
coppersmith  named  Boyd,  who  said  he  had  seen 
fires  at  Baltimore,  began  to  give  orders  and  annoy 
persons  in  the  line. 

"  Fall  into  lincl"  shouted  the  General. 

"The  man  continued  jabbering.  Jackson  seized 
a  bucket  by  the  handle,  knocked  him  down,  and 
walked  along  the  line  giving  his  orders  as  coolly 
as  before.  He  saved  the  /own/" 

The  story  of  Andrew  Jackson*-  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Rachel  Robards  does  not  demand  repetition ; 
it  has  been  told  and  repeated  so  often  that  Ameri- 
can readers  are  familiar  with  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  it.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  circumstances,  their  wedded  life 
proved  most  happy.  Our  hero  loved  his  wife  with 
passionate  devotion,  and  she  was  worthy  of  his 
love;  she,  too,  loved  him  with  equal  fervor. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  Coulton  Davis, 
Ph.G.,  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  privilege  of  copy- 
ing a  letter  from  Mrs.  Jackson,  which  has  never 
been  in  print;  its  chief  value,  in  my  estimation, 
lies  in  the  evidence  it  affords  that  she  was  a  happy 
wife  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  from  the  date  of  her  marriage  with  An- 
drew Jackson  ;  and  this  happiness  suffered  no  de- 
pression during  the  succeeding  years  that  she 
spared  to  bless  her  fond  husband. 
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Nashville,  /any  19*  1818 
Dear  Sir — Your  acceptable  present  by  Major 
Gadsden  was  this  day  received,  for  which  receive 
my  warmest  thanks,  I  need  scarcely  say  how 
highly  I  prize  it,  as  you  well  know  how  interesting 
every  thing  that  relates  to  New  Orleans  is  to  me 
while  examing  it  this  Evening  it  recalled  many 
painful  and  yet  pleasing  recollections  to  my  mind. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  by  Major  Gadsden  that  you 
enjoyed  good  health  though  I  must  say  I  was  a 
little  surprised  to  hear  that  you  still  remained 
proof  against  all  the  charms  of  New  Orleans.  I 
calculated  when  I  saw  you  last  that  some  fair  one 
would  have  been  honoured  with  your  hand  before 
this.  I  am  afraid  the  present  appearance  of  things 
will  put  a  stop  to  all  matrimonial  expectations,  for 
Mr  Jackson  has  just  told  me  that  you  will  leave 
New  Orleans  for  Fort  Scott  immediately,  and 
when  there  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  something 
more  disagreeable  to  think  of.  Your  acquaint- 
ances in  this  country  are  very  well.  Colonel  and 
Mn  Hayne  are  now  our  neighbours  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mra  Hayne  will  again  be  left  alone  as 
the  officers  all  leave  this  in  a  few  days 

Let  me  again  return  my  thanks  for  your  hand- 
some present  and  accept  my  sincere  wishes  for 
your  Happiness 

Rachel  Jackson 
Address :  Col*,  George  Gibson  United  States 
Army  New  Orleans. 

The  circumstances  alluded  to,  however,  under 
the  impulse  of  his  love,  made  him  morbidly  sensi- 
tive to  any  real  or  fancied  insinuation  against  his 
wife,  and  quick  to  defend  her  character  and  prompt 
to  avenge  every  supposed  insult.  But  it  is  specially 
worthy  of  note  that,  hasty,  quick-tempered,  often 
arbitrarily,  excessively  irascible,  violent,  and  vin- 
dictively wrathful,  outside  of  his  home,  among 
men,  he  was  ever  gentle  and  affectionate  to  his 
wife,  and  never  so  much  as  impatient  with  chil- 
dren or  his  servants. 

In  1796  Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  the  first 
representative  of  the  new  State  of  Tennessee  in  the 
National  Congress;  in  1797  he  was  raised  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  in  1798,  surfeited  with 
six  months'  experience  of  the  Senatorial  "dig- 
nity," he  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body.  Upon 
his  return  home  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature 
to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State. 
With  but  limited  legal  knowledge,  he  filled  this 
high  position  for  six  years  with  honor  ;  it  is  said 
that  his  decisions  were  "short,  untechnical,  un- 
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learned,  sometimes  ungrammatical,  and  generally 
right." 

In  1804  Judge  Jackson  removed  his  family  to 
the  "  Hermitage"  estate,  the  house  occupied  by 
them  being  an  humble  two-story  block-house,  with 
one  room  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on  the  second; 
to  this  he  soon  after  added  a  smaller  house,  which 
stood  about  twenty  feet  from  it,  and  the  two  were 
connected  by  a  covered  passage  way.  And  these 
two  small  houses  served  the  family  until  1819,  when 
the  fine,  spacious  mansion  which  now  stands  upon 
the  estate  was  built. 

One  of  the  most  "  Memorable  Facts"  in  Jack- 
son's life  was  his  singular  intimacy  with  Aaron 
Burr  in  1805  and  1806 ;  himself  a  plain,  straight- 
forward man,  the  wily  politician  readily  won  his 
confidence. 

But  we  come  now  to  the  grand  turning-point  in 
Jackson's  career — the  "  War  of  1812."  Jackson 
had  been  for  some  years  a  Major-General  of  Militia. 
War  was  declared  on  the  12th  of  June;  the  news 
rapidly  traveled  over  the  country,  reaching  Nash- 
ville about  the  20th;  the  General  promptly  made 
his  arrangements,  and  on  the  25th  tendered  his 
services,  with  twenty-five  hundred  men,  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  through  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  The  story  of  the  shameful 
treatment  the  General  and  his  gallant  Tennessee- 
ans  received  from  the  President,  Madison,  and  his 
advisers,  is  matter  of  history — I  have  seen  at- 
tempted apologies  and  excuses  for  the  adminstra- 
tion,  but  nothing  that  will  satisfy  any  dispassionate 
observer  that  its  course  was  excusable.  The  Presi- 
dent's petty  spite  against  Jackson  for  his  former  rela- 
tions to  Aaron  Burr  was  more  potent  than  the  welfare 
of  the  country  in  influencing  the  administration. 

At  last,  in  the  month  of  April,  1814,  when  his 
brilliant  success  in  his  campaign  against  the  Creeks 
had  made  General  Jackson  famous  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  President  dared  not  longer  ignore 
him,  he  was  commissioned  a  Brigadier-General  and 
Major-General  by  brevet  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month  he 
was  made  a  full  Major  General. 

In  the  summer  General  Jackson  was  ordered  to 
take  command  of  the  Seventh  Military  District, 
and  established  his  headquarters  at  Mobile.  He 
concluded  a  favorable  treaty  with  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, by  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  w  o  chose  to  remain  in  Florida, 
they  were  prevented  from  again  taking  up  arms 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  England, 
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Colonel  Hawkins,  the  Indian  Agent  for  the  Creeks, 
cooperating  with  him  in  the  negotiations. 

And  then,  with  his  characteristic  energy  and 
self-devotion  to  his  country's  interests,  without 
waiting  to  secure  the  rest  he  so  much  needed  after 
his  eight  months'  unintermitting  warfare  with  the 
Indians,  he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to 
Florida,  where,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  the  British  were  organizing  expedi- 
tions, and  whence  they  were  exerting  a  bad  influ- 
ence on  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  region. 
Not  wishing  to  take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the 
measure,  he  wrote  ur- 
gently to  the  Secretary 
of  War  for  authority  to 
make  a  descent  upon 
Pensacola  and  reduce 
it.  "  If  granted,"  he 
wrote,  "  I  promise  you 
the  war  in  the  South 
shall  have  a  speedy  ter- 
mination, and  English 
influence  be  forever 
destroyed  with  the  sav- 
ages in  this  quarter." 
The  answer  of  Secre- 
tary Armstrong  was  six 
months  in  reaching  the 
General ;  he  received 
it,  conveying  the  au- 
thority, after  the  cam- 
paign and  the  war  were  closed.  But  history  records 
how,  meanwhile  acting  on  his  own  responsibility, 
General  Jackson  broke  up  the  British  operations  at 
Pensacola.  History  tells,  too,  the  marvelous  story 
of  this  wonderful  General's  wonderful  operations 
in  New  Orleans,  and  the  story  does  not  demand  re- 
petition here.  Still,  I  must  ask  my  reader  to  review 
the  story  briefly  with  me.'  *  *  *  A  writer  incor- 
rectly says,  referring  to  the  battle  of  New  Or- 
leans, "This  battle  closed  the  war,"  which  would 
imply  that  it  brought  about  the  close ;  while  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace  had  been 
signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  the  preceding  De- 
cember. *  *  *  Though  he  had  heard  of  the  fact 
through  the  British  officers  and  by  rumor,  official 

1  We  omit  the  account  of  JacVson's  New  Orleans  opera- 
tions, a*  well  as  ihe  events  which  followed  the  great  hattle 
of  the  eighth  of  January,  1815,  because  Dr.  Ijossing  has  re- 
peated the  story  in  his  paper  on  "  Chateau  Macarti,"  earlier 
in  this  number  of  the  Monthly. — EbtTOK. 
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confirmation  ol  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  did 
not  reach  General  Jackson  until  the  13th  of  March. 
And  now  he  issued  a  general  order,  relieving  the 
city  of  martial  law,  ordering  a  final  cessation  of 
hostilities,  proclaiming  a  full  pardon  for  all  military 
offences,  and  releasing  all  persons  in  arrest  for  such 
offences.  The  next  day  he  discharged  the  militia 
with  a  warm  tribute  to  their  gallantry  and  patriotic 
services. 

On  the  1 6th  all  the  troops  were  assembled  on 
the  old  camp- ground  upon  the  Macarte  estate. 
General  Gaines  had  arrived.    General  Jackson 

reviewed  the  army,  and 
an  address,  signed  by 
the  commanders  of  the 
volunteers,  glowing 
with  affection,  devo- 
tion and  gratitude,  was 
presented  to  the  Hero 
of  New  Orleans,  gal- 
lant "Old  Hickory." 

And  now,  the  coun- 
try restored  to  the  do- 
minion of  peace,  Jack- 
son turned  the  remnant 
of  the  army  over  to 
General  Gaines,  and 
left  for  his  home  in 
pursuit  of  much-needed 
rest. 

The  Seminole  War, 
three  years  later,  called  him  again  into  the  field. 
He  entered  into  the  matter  with  his  usual  spirit, 
and  pushed  the  war  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The 
Spanish  authorities  of  St.  Mark's,  Florida,  attempt- 
ing to  shelter  the  savages,  he  promptly  seized  that 
place  and  sent  its  garrison  to  Pensacola  ;  then  learn- 
ing that  the  Spanish  Governor  of  West  Florida,  at 
Pensacola,  in  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  was 
harboring  the  Seminolcs,  he  seized  Pensacola  and 
Fort  Barrancas ;  and  St.  Augustine,  too,  was  cap- 
tured by  a  detachment  under  Gaines.  This  sum- 
mary course  put  an  end  to  the  Seminole  War,  and 
the  General  returned  home  once  more,  and  soon 
afterwards  resigned  his  commission. 

General  Jackson  had  acted  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility in  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  in  Florida; 
but  his  course  was  approved  by  President  Monroe, 
and  an  attempt  to  censure  him  failed  in  Congress 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  The  next  year  theTer- 
itory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Spain. 
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General  Jackson  was  very  appropriately  selected 
by  the  American  Executive  as  the  commissioner 
to  receive  the  Territory,  and  on  the  first  of  July, 
1 82 1,  he  issued  a  proclamation  at  Pensacola,  offi- 
cially announcing  its  annexation  to  th.-  United 
States.  His  administration  of  the  executive  affairs 
of  the  new  Territory,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  his 
health,  was  brief ;  brief  as  it  was,  however,  he 
came  in  collision  with  the  Spanish  ex-governor,  in 
protecting  the  rights  of  several  orphan  females. 
His  firm  and  unyielding  will  and  his  determined 
purpose  were  never  exhibited  in  a  more  character- 
istic or  more  creditable  manner.  His  health  con- 
tinuing to  grow  worse,  he  transferred  the  authority 
with  which  he  had  been  clothed  to  his  secretaries, 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1821,  and  immediately  set 
out  for  Nashville. 

The  gallant  soldier  was  not  forgotten.  In  Au- 
gust, 1822,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency 
as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Monroe,  by  the  Legislature 
of  Tennessee.  In  1823  he  declined  the  appoint- 
ment of  Minister  to  Mexico,  tendered  to  him  by 
the  President,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  On  becoming 
a  prominent  candidate  for  the  Presidential  office, 
he  resigned  his  seat.  At  the  election  in  1824  he 
received  a  plurality  of  the  electoral  votes ;  but  as 
there  was  no  choice  by  the  colleges,  the  House  of 
Representatives  elected  his  principal  competitor, 
John  Quincy  Adams,  to  the  office.  In  1828  he 
was  again  a  candidate,  and  received  178  of  the  261 
electoral  votes.  In  1832  he  was  elected  for  a 
second  term,  by  a  still  larger  majority. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  notice 
in  detail  the  political  services  of  General  Jackson. 
A  brief  recapitulation  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant acts  of  his  administration  must  suffice. 
On  the  20th  of  May,  1830,  he  vetoed  the  Mays- 
ville  Road  bill,  and,  on  the  10th  of  July,  1832, 


the  bill  to  recharter  the  United  States  Bank. 
On  the  16th  of  January,  1833,  his  celebrated  Nul- 
lification Message,  recapitulating  the  facts,  and 
many  of  the  arguments,  contained  in  his  procla- 
mation of  December  previous,  was  issued.1  In 
October,  1833,  the  public  deposits  were  removed 
from  the  United  States  Bank.  On  the  15th  of 
April,  1834,  he  protested  against  the  resolutions 
of  censure  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which  were 
afterwards,  in  January,  1837,  expunged  from  their 
journal;  and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1835,  he 
issued  his  warlike,  patriotic  message  in  regard  to 
the  refusal  of  the  French  government  to  pay  the 
stipulated  indemnity. 

His  long  public  career  finally  terminated  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1837,  when  he  issued  a  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  re- 
tired forever  from  the  harassing  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities of  an  official  position,  to  the  peaceful 
shades  of  his  own  quiet  Hermitage.  The  wife 
whom  he  had  so  ardently  loved,  no  longer  lived 
to  bless  him  with  her  affection,  and  cheer  him  with 
her  smiles ;  she  had  been  taken  from  his  side,  by 
death,  in  December,  1828,  yet  her  memory  was 
ever  a  sweet  solace  throughout  the  closing  years 
of  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

General  Jackson  gained  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation by  the  bravery  and  skill  displayed  in  his 
Indian  campaigns  and  in  the  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain. Lafayette  was  a  guest  at  the  Hermitage,  on 
his  visit  to  this  country  in  1825.  and,  twenty  years 
later,  the  portrait  of  the  General  was  painted, 
when  almost  in  a  dying  condition,  to  adorn  the 
gallery  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  King  of  the  French. 
He  was  known  and  honored  by  the  great  and  good 

1  I  propose  ere  long  to  prepare  a  paper  on  John  C  Cal- 
houn, and  therefore  defer  extended  notice  of  the  nullification 
proceedings  and  President  Jackson's  decisive  action  in  sup- 
pressing them. 


THE  friends  and  acquaintance  of  GEN.  ANDREW  JACKSON  are  Invited  to  at-  g 
tend  bis  Funeral  at  the  Hermitage,  on  to-morrow  (Tuesday)  morning  at  11  o'clock. 
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%    fXrDivlnc  service  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edgar.  His  death  took  place  last  evening  at 
'l  6  o'clock.  Nashville,  Monday,  June  9, 1845.  ■ 
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in  every  land.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  his  administration,  in  his  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations  he  inspired  or  enforced 
respect,  and  few,  perhaps  none,  of  our  Presidents, 
Washington  alone  excepted,  ever  commanded 
greater  consideration  abroad. 

A  peaceful  close  was  vouchsafed  to  the  stormy 
and  eventful  life.  The  imperial  prisoner  of  St. 
Helena  died  amid  a  raging  storm,  shouting,  in 
imagination,  to  his  marshaled  legions,  while  the 
winds  howled  and  shrieked  above  his  head ;  the 
words,  Tete  (Tarmie!  were  the  last  to  leave  his 
lips,  as  his  eye  glazed  in  death,  and  his  frame  was 
convulsed  with  the  last  agony.  At  the  close  of  a 
Sabbath  afternoon,  in  the  bright  summer  time, 
when  Nature  had  spread  her  richest  garniture  over 
her  wide  domains,  and  grove  and  forest  were  vocal 
with  sweetest  melody,  in  the  presence  of  his  family 
and  friends,  by  his  own  fireside,  on  the  8th  of 
June,  1845,  Andrew  Jackson  calmly  yielded  up  his 
spirit.  For  weeks  and  months  he  had  suffered 
under  a  painful  disease,  yet  not  a  murmur  escaped 
him.  His  heart  was  stayed  on  a  noble  hope — a 
hope  sure,  steadfast  and  unfading — the  priceless 
hope  of  the  Christian  I 

"  Serene,  serene, 
He  pressed  the  crumbling  verge  of  this  terrestrial  scene, 
Breathed  soft,  in  childlike  trust, 

The  parting  groan; 
Gave  back  to  dust  its  dust— 
To  Heaven  its  axon!" 

In  person  General  Jackson  was  tall  and  thin. 
His  frame  was  well-knit,  but  gaunt.  He  had  an 
iron  visage  and  a  commanding  look.  His  eyes 
were  a  deep  blue,  bright  and  penetrating.  He  was 
frank  and  easy  in  his  manners,  courteous  and  affable 
in  his  address. 

His  character  was  decidedly  pronounced.  It  was 
full  of  salient  points,  remarkable  for  their  strength 
and  the  fitness  and  harmony  of  their  combination. 
He  was  kind  and  affectionate,  benevolent  and  hu- 
mane; pure  and  earnest  of  purpose;  inflexibly 
honest ;  physically  and  morally  brave  ;  ardent  and 
sincere  in  his  patriotism ;  direct  in  his  professions, 
and  resolute  and  unflinching  in  determination. 
He  possessed  a  firm  will,  was  clear  in  judgment, 
and  rapid  in  his  decisions.  His  temperament  was 
restless,  though  not  mercurial.  His  passions  were 
intense,  and  what  he  did,  he  did  with  all  his 
might.  Like  Cicero,  he  was  a  nrto  man;  and,  by 
his  own  unaided  exertions,  raised  himself  from 


comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  distinction. 
He  was  a  good  hater,  but  he  never  forgot  his 
friends. 

All  these  traits  and  characteristics  were  strikingly 
exhibited,  both  in  his  civil  and  military  career. 
His  style  as  a  writer  partook  of  his  mental  pecu- 
liarities; it  was  rugged  and  uneven  as  the  moun- 
tain torrent,  yet  it  had  a  nervous  eloquence  that 
never  failed  to  produce  a  deep  impression,  and  in- 
dicated a  powerful  grasp  of  thought.  As  a  soldier 
he  was  fruitful  in  expedients;  he  had  the  genius, 
perseverance  and  skill  of  Hannibal— the  indomita- 
ble will  and  energy,  without  the  selfishness,  of 
Napoleon.  He  was  persevering,  cool  and  intrepid 
— hardy  in  endurance,  and  gifted  with  rare  courage. 
In  a  word,  as  the  historian,  Alison,  remarks  of  the 
French  soldier  of  fortune,  "  He  was  not  a  great 
man  because  he  was  a  great  general ;  he  was  a 
great  general  because  he  was  a  great  man  I*1 

Mr.  R.  C.  Davis  has  kindly  permitted  me  to 
copy  the  following  characteristic  letters,  which 
demand  no  comment : 

Hermitage  Janry  ao*  1822 
My  Dear  Col°— Your  very  kind  letter  of  the 
7U  instant  reached  me  two  mails  since,  but  my  ill 
health  and  other  causes  combined  to  pospone  my 
answer  untill  now— The  stimulant  that  the  second 
edition  of  the  Seminole  campaign  will  give  me, 
will  I  hope  restore  me  to  health — and  as  soon  as 
this  discussion  is  over,  I  trust  as  a  citizen  in  com- 
mon with  others  I  have  rights,  and  amonghst 
those  rights  secured  under  the  constitution,  one 
the  right  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  men  and 
measures — and  rest  assured  I  shall  exercise  it — and 
if  I  am  not  deceived  I  shall  unfold  things,  that 
will  astonish  our  republick — 

It  is  truly  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  the 
Secrete  combination  to  destroy  me,  although  power- 
full,  a  pretext  of  friendship  (in  some)  used  to  de- 
ceive me — has  not  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  vir- 
tuous part  of  Congress  against  me,  and  that  from 
your  information  and  that  of  my  friends  Dart, 
Burnaugh  &  Gadsden,  I  will  still  have  with  me  a 
large  majority.  When  the  time  arives  that  I  can 
explain  this  letter  to  you,  I  know  you  will  be  as 
much  astonished  as  I  have  been,  on  the  recpt  of 
information  that  has  led  to  the  above  remarks— 
but  at  present  I  must  be  silent — It  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  hear  that  M'  Calhouns  popularity 
is  growing,  his  offerring  will  put  down  that  arch 
fiend  W  H  Crawford— It  is  astonishing  to  me  to 
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see  Mr  Lownds  brought  out  by  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  This  will,  if  persisted  in,  injure  Calhoun 
&  ensure  M'  Adams  election — I  have  allways  be- 
lieved M'  Calhoun  to  be  a  highminded  and  honour- 
able man,  possessing  Independence  and  Virtue — 
but  both  him  &  Lownds  continuing  their  names 
will  defeat  them  both — I  have  as  far  as  I  know  Mr 
Adams,  found  him  to  be  a  candid  independant 
man  and  should  M'  Crawford  be  disappointed  the 
nation  will  be  well  governed  cither  by  M'  Cal- 
houn or  M'  Adams,  and  I  hope  for  the  love  I  bear 
my  country  that  the  people  of  the  united  states 
will  make  a  prudent  selection,  by  which  their 
rights  liberties  &  properties  may  be  long  protected, 
and  our  republican  government  in  its  purity  agre- 
able  to  our  constitution  may  be  perpetuated. 

M™  J.  joins  me  in  a  renewal  of  our  best  wishes 
for  your  health  and  happiness  and  believe  me  to 
be  with  sincere  esteem  yr  mo,  ob,  servt, 


Col*  George  Gibson  Commisariat  Genl — 
It  will  be  viewed  by  me  an  act  of  friendship  in 
you  when  Leisure  will  permit,  to  receive  a  paper 
or  a  line  from  you  A.  J — 

William  Harris  Crawford,  whom  General  Jack- 
son so  hotly  stigmatizes  as  "that  arch-fiend,"  was 
for  many  years  a  prominent  public  man,  and  was 
exceedingly  popular  in  his  adopted  State,  Georgia. 
Thomas  Lowndes  was  a  member  of  Congress  from 
South  Carolina,  and  was  distinguished  for  talent 
and  great  eloquence.  It  is  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Adams,  and  not  Mr.  Calhoun,  was  the  successful 
competitor  of  Mr.  Crawford.  Jackson's  favorable 
opinion  of  Calhoun  in  182a  U  notable  in  the  light 
of  ten  years'  later  history. 

Washington  City  Janry  20*  1824 
Vf  Sir— I  thank  you  for  the  friendly  letters 
you  have  written  me  ;  two  have  lately  been  rec*, 
one  yesterday.  Your  request  relative  to  the  ap- 
pointing of  Judges  arived  too  late,  they  appoint- 
ments had  bejn  made  &  the  Gentlemen  highly 
spoken  of  by  several  Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  who 
were  acquainted  with  them. 

In  answer  to  your  enquiry  about  publishing  the 
letter  I  wrote  you ;  it  might  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
pose to  leave  that  altogether  to  your  Judgt,  &  dis- 
I  beg  leave  however  to  suggest  to  you, 


that  any  thing  from  me  on  such  a  subject  might  & 
probably  would  be  interpreted  as  aiming  at  cite- 
tioneering.  That  I  was  pressing  my  letters  thro 
the  country  with  a  view  to  my  own  advancement 
Such  an  interpretation  altho  remote  from  truth,  I 
should  regret  to  see  made,  &  yet  such  an  inter- 
pretation might  &  probably  would  be  made,  00 
the  publication  of  a  letter  from  me  on  that  sub- 
ject. This  is  the  only  objection  I  could  have,  & 
even  this  is  only  thrown  out  by  the  way  of  sugges- 
tion to  you;  for  I  write  no  letter,  the  sentiments 
of  which  I  would  ever  desire  to  conceal ;  and  this 
I  assure  you  is  true,  notwithstanding  that  Mr  Benns 
has  positively  pledged  himself  to  my  having  written 
a  letter  to  M'  Monroe  in  1816,  urging  as  necessary 
&  proper  that  his  Cabinet  should  be  so  made  up 
as  that  two  Federalists,  &  two  Republicans  should 
form  it.  M'  Benns  can  produce  no  such  letter, 
&  has  my  free  consent  to  publish  it  forthwith ;  for 

by  my  opinions,  &  my 
acts  would  I  be  Judged; 
leaving  with  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to 
decide  as  I  myself  should,  in  favour  of  no  man 
whose  sentiments  and  conduct,  are  not  practically 
in  conformity  to  those  principles,  on  which  are 
based  the  republican  institutions  of  our  country. 

I  know  the  importance  &  value  of  health  too 
well,  not  to  regret  to  hear  that  yours  is  bad  ;  let 
me  advise  you  to  keep  clear  of  the  Doctors,  pre- 
serve your  mind  tranquil,  and  practice  temperance 
in  living,  for  these  are  the  great,  the  important 
Phycians,  that  have  raised  me  to  pretty  good 
health,  &  which,  if  attended  to,  will  soon  restore 
you. 

I  am  with  great  respect  your  mo  ob*,  serv*, 

Andrew  Jackson 
Mr  Chandler  Price,  Philadelphia 

"  Mr  Benns"  was  the  well-known  alderman  and 
journalist,  John  Binns.  Mr.  Binns  was  born  at 
Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1772,  and  came  to  this  country 
about  the  year  1801.  In  180  a  he  commenced  the 
Republican  Argus,  at  Northumberland,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1807  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
where  for  twenty-two  years  he  conducted  the  De- 
mocratic Press.  He  had  no  little  influence  in 
Democratic  circles  until,  in  1824,  he  became  a 
pronounced  opponent  of  Andrew  Jackson,  after 
which  his  paper  lost  its  influence,  though  it  sur- 
vived until  1829. 
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The  reader  has  probably  heard  of  that  famous 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  vicegerent  of  Louis 
XIV.,  the  Governor-General  of  New  France, 
against  the  conk-derated  Five  Nations  of  New 
York ;  an  expedition  which,  though  it  carried 
with  it  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  European 
warfare  into  their  wild  wood  haunts,  was  attended 
with  no  adequate  results,  and  had  but  a  momen- 
tary effect  in  quelling  the  spirit  of  the  tameless 
Iroquois. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1696,  that  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  veteran  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac,  marshaled  the  forces  at  La  Chine,  with 
which  he  intended  to  crush  for  ever  the  powers  of 
the  Aganuschion  Confederacy.  His  regulars  were 
divided  into  four  battalions  of  two  hundred  men 
each,  commanded  respectively  by  three  veteran 
leaders,  and  the  young  Chevalier  de  Grais.  He 
formed  also  four  battalions  of  Canadian  volun- 
teers, efficiently  officered,  and  organized  as  regular 
troops.  The  Indian  allies  were  divided  into  three 
bands,  each  of  which  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  nobleman  of  rank,  who  had  gained 
distinction  in  the  European  warfare  of  France. 
One  was  composed  of  the  Sault  and  St.  Louis 
bands,  and  of  friendly  Abenaquis;  another  con- 
sisted  of  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  and  the  mountain- 
eers of  the  north  ;  the  third  band  was  smaller, 
and  composed  indiscriminately  of  warriors  of  dif- 
ferent tribes,  whom  a  spirit  of  adventure  led  to 
embark  upon  the  expedition.  They  were  chiefly 
Ottawas,  Saukies,  and  Algonquins,  and  these  the 
Baron  de  Bekancourt  charged  himself  to  conduct. 
This  formidable  armament  was  amply  provisioned, 
and  equipped  with  all  the  munitions  of  war.  Be- 
sides pikes,  arquebusses,  and  other  small -arms 
then  in  use,  they  were  furnished  with  grenades,  a 
mortar  to  throw  them,  and  a  couple  of  field- 
pieces;  which,  with  the  tents  and  other  camp 
equipage,  were  transported  in  large  batteaux  built 
for  the  purpose.  Nor  was  the  energy  of  their 
movements  unworthy  of  this  brilliant  preparation. 
Ascending  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  coasting  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  they  entered  the  Oswego 
River,  cut  a  military  road  around  the  falls,  and 
carrying  their  transports  over  the  portage,  launched 
them  anew,  and  finally  debouched  with  their  whole 
flotilla  upon  the  waters  of  Onondaga  Lake. 

It  must  have  been  a  gallant  sight  to  behold  the 
warlike  pageant  floating  beneath  the  primitive 
forest  which  then  crowned  the  hills  around  that 
tovely  water.  To  sec  the  veterans  who  had  served 


under  Turenne,  Vauban,  and  the  great  Conde,  mar- 
shaled with  pike  and  cuirass,  beside  the  half-naked 
Huron  and  Abenaquis ;  while  young  cavaliers,  in 
the  less  warlike  garb  of  the  court  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Louis,  moved  with  plume  and  mantle  amid 
the  dusky  files  of  wampum-decked  Ottawas  and 
Algonquins.  Banners  were  there  which  had  flown 
at  Steenkirk  and  I^anden,  or  rustled  above  the 
troopers  that  Luxemburgh's  trumpets  had  guided 
to  glory  when  Prince  Waldeck's  battalions  were 
borne  down  beneath  his  furious  charge.  Nor  was 
the  enemy  that  this  gallant  host  were  seeking  un- 
worthy of  those  whose  swords  had  been  tried  in  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  fields  of  Europe.  "The 
Romans  of  America,"  as  the  Five  Nations  have 
been  called  by  more  than  one  writer,  had  proved 
themselves  soldiers,  not  only  by  carrying  their 
arms  among  the  native  tribes  a  thousand  miles 
away,  and  striking  their  enemies  alike  upon  the 
lakes  of  Maine,  the  mountains  of  Carolina,  and 
the  prairies  of  the  Missouri ;  but  they  had  already 
bearded  one  European  army  beneath  the  walls  of 
Quebec,  and  shut  up  another  for  weeks  within  the 
defences  of  Montreal,  with  the  same  courage  that, 
half  a  century  later,  vanquished  the  battalions  of 
Dieskau  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  George. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  with  the  main 
movements  of  this  army,  which,  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  unimportant  in  their  results. 
The  aged  Chevalier  de  Fronton ar  was  said  to  have 
other  objects  in  view  besides  the  political  motives 
for  the  expedition,  which  he  set  forth  to  his  mas- 
ter, the  Grand  Monarque. 

Many  years  earlier,  when  the  Five  Nations  had 
invested  the  capital  of  New  France  and  threatened 
the  extermination  of  that  thriving  colony,  a  beau- 
tiful half-blood  girl,  whose  education  had  been 
commenced  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the 
governor-general,  and  in  whom,  indeed,  M.  de 
Frontenac  was  said  to  have  a  parental  interest,  was 
carried  off,  with  other  prisoners,  by  the  retiring 
foe.  Every  effort  had  been  made  in  vain  during 
the  occasional  cessations  of  hostilities  between  the 
French  and  the  Iroquois,  to  recover  this  child  ; 
and  though,  in  the  years  that  intervened,  some 
wandering  Jesuit  from  time  to  time  averred  that  he 
had  seen  the  Christian  captive  living  as  the  con- 
tented wife  of  a  young  Mohawk  warrior,  vet  the 
old  nobleman  seems  never  to  have  despaired  of  re- 
claiming his  "  nut-brown  daughter."  Indeed,  the 
chevalier  must  have  been  impelled  by  some  such 
hope  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  and  so  feeble 
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that  he  was  half  the  time  carried  in  a  litter,  he 
ventured  to  encounter  the  perils  of  an  American 
wilderness,  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
heterogeneous  bonds  which  now  invaded  the 
country  of  the  Five  Nations  under  his  conduct. 

Among  the  half-breed  spies,  border  scouts,  and 
mongrel  adventurers  that  followed  in  the  train  of 
the  invading  army,  was  a  renegade  Fleming  of  the 
name  of  Hanyost.  This  man  in  early  youth  had 
been  made  a  segeant-major,  when  he  deserted  to 
the  French  ranks  in  Flanders.  He  had  subse- 
quently taken  up  a  military  grant  in  Canada,  sold 
it  after  emigrating,  and  then,  making  his  way 
down  to  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Hudson, 
had  become  domiciled,  as  it  were,  among  their 
allies,  the  Mohawks,  and  adopted  the  life  of  a 
hunter.  Hanyost,  hearing  that  his  old  friends, 
the  French,  were  making  such  a  formidable  de- 
scent, did  not  now  hesitate  to  desert  his  more 
recent  acquaintances,  and  offered  his  services  as  a 
guide  to  Count  de  Frontenac  the  moment  he  en- 
tered the  hostile  country.  It  was  not,  however, 
mere  cupidity,  or  the  habitual  love  of  treachery, 
which  actuated  the  base  Fleming  in  this  instance. 
Hanyost,  in  a  difficulty  with  an  Indian  trapper, 
which  had  been  referred  for  arbitrament  to  the 
young  Mohawk  chief,  Kiodago  ("a settler  of  dis- 
putes"), whose  cool  courage  and  firmness  fully 
entitled  him  to  so  distinguished  a  name,  conceived 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  award  which  had  been 
given  against  him.  The  scorn  with  which  the 
arbitrator  met  his  charge  of  unfairness  stung  him 
to  the  soul,  and  fearing  the  arm  of  the  powerful 
savage,  he  had  nursed  the  revenge  in  secret,  whose 
accomplishment  seemed  now  at  hand.  Kiodago, 
ignorant  of  the  hostile  force  which  had  entered 
his  country,  was  off  with  his  band  at  a  fishing 
station,  or  summer-camp,  among  the  wild  hills 
about  Konnedieyu  and,  when  Hanyost  informed 
the  commander  of  the  French  forces  that  by  sur- 
prising this  party,  his  long-lost  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Kiodago,  might  be  once  more  given  to  his 
arms,  a  small  but  efficient  force  was  instantly  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  army  to  strike 
the  blow.  A  dozen  musketeers,  with  twenty-five 
pikemen,  led  severally  by  the  Baron  de  Bekancourt 
and  the  Chevalier  de  Grais,  the  former  having  the 
chief  command  of  the  expedition,  were  sent  upon 
this  duty,  with  Hanyost  to  guide  them  to  the  vil- 


1  Since  corrupted  into  "Canada,"  Beautiful  Water;  pro- 
bably so  olio!  from  it*  amber  color— now  Trenton  Falls. 


lage  of  Kiodago.  Many  hours  were  consumed 
upon  the  march,  as  the  soldiers  were -not  yet  habit- 
uated to  the  wilderness ;  but  just  before  dawn  on 
the  second  day,  the  party  found  themselves  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Indian  village. 

The  place  was  wrapped  in  repose,  and  the  two 
cavaliers  trusted  that  the  surprise  would  be  so 
complete,  that  their  commander's  daughter  must 
certainly  be  taken.  The  baron,  after  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  hilly  passes,  determined  to  head 
the  onslaught,  while  his  companion  in  arms,  with 
Hanyost  to  mark  out  his  prey,  should  pounce  upon 
the  chieftain's  wife.  This  being  arranged,  their 
followers  were  warned  not  to  injure  the  female 
captives  while  cutting  their  defenders  to  pieces, 
and  then  a  moment  being  allowed  for  each  man  to 
take  a  last  look  at  the  condition  of  his  arms,  they 
were  led  to  the  attack. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  fated  village,  secure  in 
their  isolated  situation,  aloof  from  the  war-parties 
of  that  wild  district,  had  neglected  all  precaution 
against  surprise,  and  were  buried  in  sleep  when 
the  whizzing  of  a  grenade,  that  terrible,  but  now 
superseded,  engine  of  destruction,  roused  them 
from  their  s'umbers.  The  missile,  to  which  a 
direction  had  been  given  that  carried  it  in  a  direct 
line  through  the  main  row  of  wigwams  which 
formed  the  little  street,  went  crashing  among  their 
frail  frames  of  basket-work,  and  kindled  the  dry 
mats  stretched  over  them  into  instant  flames.  And 
then,  as  the  startled  warriors  leaped,  naked  and 
unarmed,  from  their  blazing  lodges,  the  French 
pikemen,  waiting  only  for  "a  volley  from  the  mus- 
keteers, followed  it  up  with  a  charge  still  more 
fatal.  The  wretched  savages  were  slaughtered 
like  sheep  in  the  shambles.  Some,  overwhelmed 
with  dismay,  sank  unresisting  upon  the  ground, 
and  covering  up  their  heads  after  the  Indian 
fashion  when  resigned  to  death,  awaited  the  fatal 
stroke  without  a  murmur;  others,  seized  with  a 
less  benumbing  panic,  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
rushed  upon  the  pikes  that  lined  the  forest's  paths 
around  them.  Many  there  were,  however,  who, 
schooled  to  scenes  as  dreadful,  acquitted  them- 
selves like  warriors.  Snatching  their  weapons 
from  the  greedy  flames,  they  sprang  with  irresisti- 
ble fury  upon  the  bristling  files  of  pikemen.  Their 
heavy  war-clubs  beat  down  and  splintered  the 
fragile  spears  of  the  Europeans,  whose  corslets, 
ruddy  with  the  reflected  fires  mid  which  they 
fought,  glinted  back  still  brighter  sparks  from  the 
hatchets  of  flint  which  crashed  against  them.  The 
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fierce  veterans  pealed  the  charging  cry  of  many  a 
well-fought  field  in  other  climes;  but  wild  and 
high  the  Indian  whoop  rose  shrill  above  the  din 
of  conflict,  until  the  hovering  raven  in  mid-air 
caught  up  and  answered  that  discordant  shriek. 

De  Grais,  in  the  meantime,  surveyed  the  scene 
of  action  with  eager  intentness,  expecting  each 
moment  to  see  the  paler  features  of  the  Christian 
captive  among  the  dusky  females  who  ever  and 
anon  sprang  shrieking  from  the  blazing  lodges  and 
were  instantly  hurled  backward  into  the  flames  by 
fathers  and  brothers,  who  even  thus  would  save 
them  from  the  hands  that  vainly  essayed  to  grasp 
their  distracted  forms.  The  Mohawks  began  now 
to  wage  a  more  successful  resistance,  and  just  when 
the  fight  was  raging  hottest,  and  the  high-spirited 
Frenchman,  beginning  to  despair  of  his  prey,  was 
about  launching  into  the  midst  of  it,  he  saw  a  tall 
warrior,  who  had  hitherto  been  forward  in  the 
conflict,  disengage  himself  from  the  melee,  and 
wheeling  suddenly  upon  a  soldier,  who  had  like- 
wise separated  from  his  party,  brain  him  with  a 
tomahawk  before  he  could  make  a  movement  in 
his  defence.  The  quick  eye  of  the  young  chevalier, 
too,  caught  a  glance  of  another  figure,  in  pursuit 
of  whom  as  she  emerged  with  an  infant  i  i  her 
arms  from  a  lodge  on  the  further  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, the  luckless  Frenchman  had  met  his  doom. 
It  was  the  Christian  captive,  the  wife  of  Kiodago, 
beneath  whose  hand  he  had  fallen.  That  chieftain 
now  stood  over  the  body  of  his  victim,  brandishing 
a  war-club  which  he  had  snatched  from  a  dying 
Indian  near.  Quick  as  thought,  De  Grais  leveled 
a  pistol  at  his  head,  when  the  track  of  the  flying 
girl  brought  her  directly  in  his  line  of  sight,  and 
he  withheld  his  fire.  Kiodago,  in  the  meantime, 
had  been  cut  off  from  the  r  st  of  his  people  by  the 
soldiers,  who  closed  in  upon  the  space  which  his 
terrible  arm  had  a  moment  before  kept  open.  A 
cry  of  agony  escaped  the  high-souled  savage,  as  he 
saw  how  thus  the  last  hope  was  lost.  He  made  a 
gesture,  as  if  about  to  rush  again  into  the  fray  and 
sacrifice  his  life  with  his  tribesmen  ;  and  then  per- 
ceiving how  futile  must  be  the  act,  he  turned  on 
his  heel  and  bounded  after  his  retreating  wife, 
with  arms  outstretched,  to  shield  her  from  the 
dropping  shots  of  the  enemy. 

The  uprising  sun  had  now  lighted  up  the  scene, 
but  all  this  passed  so  instantaneously  that  it  was 
impossible  for  De  Grais  to  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
fugitives  amid  the  shifting  forms  that  glanced  con- 


tinually before  iiiin  ;  and  when,  accompanied  by 
Hanyost  and  seven  others,  he  had  got  fairly  in 
pursuit,  Kiodago,  who  still  kept  behind  his  wife, 
was  far  in  advance  of  the  chevalier  and  his  party. 
Her  forest  training  had  made  the  Christian  captive 
as  fleet  of  foot  as  an  Indian  maiden.  She  heard, 
too,  the  cheering  voice  of  her  loved  warrior  be- 
hind her,  and  pressing  her  infant  in  her  arms,  she 
urged  her  flight  over  crag  and  fell,  and  soon  reached 
the  head  of  a  rocky  pass,  but  she  finds  her  onward 
progress  prevented  by  a  ledge  of  rock  that  impends 
above  her.  But  now  again  Kiodago  is  by  her  side; 
he  has  lifted  his  wife  to  the  cliff  above,  and  placed 
her  infant  in  her  arms,  and  already,  with  renewed 
activity,  the  Indian  mother  isspeeding  ontoacavern 
among  the  hills,  well  known  as  a  fastness  of  safety. 

Kiodago  looked  a  moment  after  her  retreating 
figure,  and  then  coolly  swung  himself  to  the  ledge 
which  commanded  the  pass.  He  might  now  easily 
have  escaped  his  pursuers ;  but  as  he  stepped  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  looked  down  the 
narrow  ravine,  the  vengeful  spirit  of  the  red  man 
was  too  strong  within  him  to  allow  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  a  blow  to  escape.  His  tomahawk 
and  war-club  had  both  been  lost  in  the  strife,  but 
he  still  carried  at  his  back  a  more  efficient  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  so  keen  a  hunter.  There  were 
but  three  arrows  in  his  quiver,  and  the  Mohawk 
was  determined  to  have  the  life  of  an  enemy  io 
exchange  for  each  of  them.  His  bow  was  strung 
quickly,  but  with  as  much  coolness  as  if  there 
were  no  exigency  to  require  haste.  Yet  he  had 
scarcely  time  to  throw  himself  upon  his  breast,  a 
few  yards  from  the  brink  of  the  declivity,  before 
one  of  his  pursuers,  more  active  than  the  rest,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  unerring  archer.  He  came 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  head  of  the  glen,  when,  pierced  through  and 
through  by  one  of  Kiodago's  arrows,  he  toppled 
from  the  crags  and  rolled,  clutching  the  leaves  in 
his  death  agony,  among  the  tangled  furze  below. 
A  second  met  a  similar  fate,  and  a.  third  victim 
would  probably  have  been  added,  if  a  shot  from 
the  fusil  of  Hanyost,  who  sprang  forward  and 
caught  sight  of  the  Indian  just  as  the  first  man  fell, 
had  not  disabled  the  thumb  joint  of  the  bold 
archer,  even  as  he  fixed  his  last  arrow  in  the 
string.  Resistance  seemed  now  at  an  end,  and 
Kiodago  again  betook  himsc'f  to  flight.  Yet, 
anxious  to  divert  the  pursuit  from  his  wife,  the 
young  chieftain  pealed  a  yell  of  defiance,  as  he  re- 
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treated  in  a  different  direction  from  that  which  she 
had  taken.  The  whoop  was  answered  by  a  simul- 
taneous shout  and  rush  on  the  part  of  the  whites  ; 
but  the  Indian  had  not  advanced  far  before  he  per- 
ceived that  the  pursuing  party,  now  reduced  to 
six,  had  divided,  and  that  three  only  followed 
hira.  He  had  recognized  the  scout,  Hanyost, 
among  his  enemies,  and  it  has  now  apparent  that 
that  wily  traitor,  instead  of  being  misled  by  his 
ruse,  had  guided  the  other  three  upon  the  direct 
trail  to  the  cavern  which  the  Christian  captive 
had  taken.  Quick  as  thought  the  Mohawk  acted 
upon  the  impression.  Making  a  few  steps  within 
a  thicket,  still  to  mislead  his  present  pursuers,  he 
bounded  across  a  mountain  torrent,  and  then 
leaving  his  foot-marks,  dashed  in  the  yielding 
bank,  he  turned  shortly  on  a  rock  beyond,  re- 
crossed  the  stream,  and  concealed  himself  behind 
a  fallen  tree,  while  his  pursuers  passed  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  covert. 

A  broken  hillock  now  only  divided  the  chief 
from  the  point  to  which  he  had  directed  his  wife 
by  another  route,  and  to  which  the  remaining 
party,  consisting  of  De  Grais,  Hanyost  and  a 
French  musketeer,  were  hotly  urging  their  way. 
The  hunted  warrior  ground  his  teeth  with  rage 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  treacherous  Flem- 
ing in  the  glen  below  him ;  and  springing  from 
crag  to  crag,  he  circled  the  rocky  knoll,  and 
planted  his  foot  by  the  roots  of  a  blasted  oak,  that 
shot  its  limbs  above  the  cavern,  just  as  his  wife 
had  reached  the  spot,  and  pressing  her  babe  to  her 
bosom,  sank  exhausted  among  the  flowers  that 
waved  in  the  moist  breath  of  the  cave.  It  chanced 
that  at  that  very  instant  De  Grais  and  his  followers 
had  paused  beneath  the  opposite  side  of  the  knoll, 
from  whose  broken  surface  the  foot  of  the  flying 
Indian  had  disengaged  a  stone  which,  crackling 
among  the  branches,  found  its  way  through  a 
slight  ravine  into  the  glen  below.     The  two 
Frenchmen  stood  in  doubt  for  a  moment.  The 
musketeer?  pointing  in  the  direction  whence  the 
stone  had  rolled,  turned  to  receive  the  order  of 
his  officer.    The  chevalier,  who  had  made  one 
step  in  advance  of  a  broad  rock  between  them, 
leaned  upon  it,  pistol  in  hand,  half  turning  toward 
his  follower ;  while  the  scout,  who  stood  furthest 
out  from  the  steep  bank,  bending  forward  to  dis- 
cover the  mouth  of  the  cave,  must  have  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  sinking  female  just  as  the  shadowy 
form  of  her  husband  was  displayed  above  her. 
God  help  thee  now,  bold  archer,  thy  quiver  is 
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empty;  thy  game  of  life  is  nearly  up;  the  sleuth- 
hound  is  upon  thee,  and  thy  scalp-lock,  whose 
plumes  now  flutter  in  the  breeze,  will  soon  be 
twined  in  the  fingers  of  the  vengeful  renegade. 
Thy  wife — but  hold,  the  noble  savage  has  still  one 
arrow  left  1 

Disabled,  as  he  thought  himself,  the  Mohawk 
had  not  dropped  his  bow  in  his  flight.  His  last 
arrow  was  still  griped  in  his  bleeding  fingers ;  and 
though  his  stiffening  thumb  forbore  the  use  of  it 
to  the  best  advantage,  the  hand  of  Kiodago  had 
not  lost  its  power.  The  crisis,  which  it  takes  so 
long  to  describe,  had  been  realized  by  him  in  an 
instant.  He  saw  how  the  Frenchmen,  inexperi- 
enced in  woodcraft,  were  at  fault ;  he  saw,  too, 
that  the  keen  eye  of  Hanyost  had  caught  sight  of 
the  object  of  their  pursuit,  and  that  further  flight  was 
hopeless.  Bracing  one  knee  upon  the  flinty  rock, 
while  the  muscles  of  the  other  swelled  as  if  the 
whole  energies  of  his  body  were  collected  in  that  sin- 
gle effort,  Kiodago  aims  at  the  treacherous  scout, 
and  the  twanging  bowstring  dismisses  his  last  arrow 
upon  its  errand.  The  arrow,  while  it  rattles 
harmless  against  the  cuirass  of  the  French  officer, 
glances  toward  the  victim  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended, and  quivers  in  the  heart  of  Hanyost  I  The 
dying  wretch  grasped  the  sword-chain  of  the 
chevalier,  whose  corslet  clanged  among  the  rocks, 
as  the  two  went  rolling  down  the  glen  together : 
and  De  Grais  was  not  unwilling  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  when  the  musketeer,  coming  to  his  assist- 
ance, had  disengaged  him,  bruised  and  bloody, 
from  the  embrace  of  the  stiffening  corpse. 

What  more  is  there  to  add  ?   The  bewildered 
Europeans  rejoined  their  comrades,  who  were  soon 
after  on  their  march  from  the  scene  they  had  deso- 
lated, while  Kiodago  descended  from  his  eyrie  to 
collect  the  fugitive  survivors  of  his  band,  and, 
after  burying  the  slain,  to  wreak  a  terrible  ven- 
geance upon  their  murderers,  the  most  of  whom 
were  cut  off  by  him  before  they  joined  the  main 
Ixxly  of  the  French  army.    The  Count  de  Fron- 
tenac,  returning  to  Canada,  died  soon  afterward, 
and  the  existence  of  his  half-blood  daughter  was 
soon  forgotten.     And,  though  among  the  old 
families  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  have  Indian 
blood  in  their  veins,  many  trace  their  descent 
from  the  offspring  of  the  noble  Kiodago  and  his 
Christian  wife,  yet  the  hand  of  genius,  as  dis- 
played in  the  admirable  picture  of  Chapman,  has 
alone  rescued  from  oblivion  the  thrilling  scene  of 
the  Mohawk's  last  arrow  I 
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manding  officer,  having  been  killed  by  a  cannon 
shot,  a  council  of  war  was  called  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Littlehales,  upon  whom  the  command 
devolved,  and  a  white  flag  was  run  up.  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler,  of  the  militia,  is  mentioned  as 
present  at  the  council,  and  Lieutenant  Moncrief, 
of  Shirley's  regiment,  and  a  Lieutenant  of  Pep- 
perelPs  advanced  with  a  flag  of  truce.  The  terms 
of  surrender  were  soon  agreed  upon,  being  very 
simple,  and  but  few  rights  reserved  to  the  pri- 
soners. The  French  despatches  give  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-eight  as  the  number  of  pri- 
soners, one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of 
artillery,  seven  vessels,  and  an  immense  amount 
of  other  property.  The  same  despatches  place 
the  French  force  at  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fifty  regulars,  one  thousand  five  hundred 
Canadians  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians, 
and  they  place  the  killed  of  the  English,  besides 


the  Commandant,  Colonel  Mercer,  and  Captain 
Hand,  as  "also  forty  soldiers,  exclusive  of  those 
scalped  by  the  Indians,  who  are  estimated  at  about 
eighty" — murdered  after  they  surrendered.  The 
French  lost  very  few  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Among  the  killed  was  Sieur  Lombard  de  Combes, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  who  was  shot  by  an  Indian  in 
the  night,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Indian  supposed 
the  officer  whom  he  was  guiding  through  the  woods 
to  be  an  Englishman.  The  surviving  Chief  of 
Engineers,  in  his  official  report,  calls  Chouaguen 
(Oswego)  the  Port  Mahon  of  North  America. 

Can  any  reader  of  this  brief  sketch  afford  any 
information  in  reference  to  the  antecedents  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  F.  Mercer?  Was  he  of 
the  eminent  Virginia  family  to  which  belonged 
Hon.  James  Mercer,  and  Colonel  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor  George  Mercer,  of  Colonial  times? 
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By  W.  T.  R.  Saffell. 


On  the  19th  of  November,  1772,  the  Virginia 
Gazette,  published  at  Williamsburg,  came  out  in 
deep  mourning,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Hon. 
William  Nelson.  His  obituary  notice  was  pub- 
lished in  the  following  words  : 

"This  day  died  at  his  house  in  York,  after  a 
lingering  illness  the  Hon.  William  Nelson,  Esq., 
President  of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  Virginia  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  As  a  magistrate, 
his  ability  were  unrivaled.  Justice,  humanity,  and 
impartiality,  dictated  all  his  decisions,  and  as  a 
man  he  was  an  ornament  to  his  species.  His 
breast,  animated  by  a  general  phylanthrophy,  each 
day  was  accounted  lost  that  was  not  marked  by 
some  act  of  benevolence.  By  his  death,  the  public 
wi  re  deprived  of  a  useful  member,  his  family  of  an 
affectionate  husband,  a  tender  parent,  and  an  in- 
dulgent master,  his  friends  of  the  sensible  and 
polite  companion,  and  the  poor  of  a  benefactor, 
whose  council  assisted  and  liberally  softened  all 
the  rigors  of  their  situation. 

Nonec're  to  him  of  fortune's  frowns  complained 
Who  went  away  unheard,  or  unsustaineri.' 

"Grown  old  in  all  the  well-earned  honors  which 
his  country  could  bestow,  and  still  more  conspicu- 
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ous  for  his  virtues  than  hi*  exalted  station,  he 
beheld  the  close  of  his  life  like  the  Christian  and 
the  philosopher,  and  gladly  exchanged  the  imper- 
fect fleeting  pleasures  of  this  frail  state  for  the 
more  permanent  joys  of  immortality."  His  exe- 
cutors were  Thomas  Nelson,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. , 
his  son,  the  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
|icndence,  Hugh  Nelson  and  Robert  C.  Nicholas. 

In  the  same  paper  issued  June  24th,  1773,  we 
find  the  following:  "On  Friday  last  the  house 
of  Colonel  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Brandon,  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which  set  it  on  fire  and  entirely 
consumed  it,  together  with  his  lady's  clothes  and 
jewels.  The  front  door  at  which  they  were  sitting 
was  torn  from  its  hinges,  and  Mr.  Harrison  so 
stunned  by  the  shock  that  he  did  not  recover  for 
near  two  hours.  Providentially,  no  lives  were  lost 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  furniture  was  saved." 

From  the  issue  of  the  same  paper  on  the  15  th 
of  July,  we  copy:  "  Philadelphia,  June  23,  1873. 
Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  of  eminent 
character  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  to  his  friend  in 
this  place,  dated  June  3,  1773.  'On  Saturday 
last  the  30th  ult.,  in  the  evening,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Orphan  House  was  on  fire,  which  immedi- 
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atcly  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  it  was  soon 
entirely  destroyed,  and  but  very  little  of  the  furni- 
ture saved  ;  but  luckily  the  two  new  wings  which 
stand  detached  from  the  house,  were  preserved. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  lightning, 
for  as  there  had  been  no  fire  made  in  the  house 
for  some  time  before,  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  cause.  But  what  is  surprising  in  the  affair 
is,  that  the  thunder  happened  in  the  morning,  and 
it  was  between  seven  and  eight  in  the  evening  be- 
fore the  flames  broke  out.  The  people  in  the 
house  had,  thro*  the  day,  been  sensible  of  a  strong 
smell  of  sulphur  and  smoke  ;  but,  tho'  they  made 
search,  could  discover  no  other  signs  of  fire  until 
the  smoke  and  flames  appeared  in  the  evening 
bursting  thro'  the  roof.  Thus  fell  the  Orphan 
House,  the  object  for  many  years,  of  your  late 
worthy  friend's  care.  The  building  was  an  orna- 
ment and  credit  to  the  province,  and  had  Mr. 
Whitefield's  favorite  plan  of  establishing  a  college 
there  been  carried  into  execution,  it  would  have 
been  of  the  greatest  utility  to  this  young  colony 
where  a  proper  seminary  for  youth  is  much  wanted. 
It  was  what  he  had  much  at  heart,  and  had  he 
lived,  would  have  taken  place  before  this.'  "  Mr. 
Whitefield  died  in  1770.  See  page  483  of  the 
Monthly. 

From  the  issue  for  September  a,  1773,  we  copy  : 
"  Last  Thursday  morning  Mr.  John  Tyler  departed 
this  life,  aged  55  years.  He  was  educated  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  after  that  was 
chosen  a  magistrate  for  James  City  County,  also  a 
vestryman  in  the  parish  of  James  City,  in  which 
offices  he  acted  upwards  of  30  years,  and  never 
was  impeached  for  partiality  in  any  of  his  judicial 
decisions.  He  was  also  preferred  to  the  office  of 
marshal  to  the  Court  of  admiralty,  and  acted  with 
such  accuracy  as  always  to  give  the  highest  satis- 
faction to  any  person  with  whom  he  had  occasion 
to  be  concerned.  In  his  private  life,  he  may  truly 
be  said  to  have  acted  a  Christian  part ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  many  great  losses  he  so  frequently 
sustained  in  his  estate,  he  never  was  backward  in 
bestowing  his  mite  whenever  he  could  find  an 
object  fit  for  so  noble  a  purpose.  His  children 
must  be  sensible  of  the  loss  of  a  kind  parent,  his 
servants  an  indulgent  master,  and  i  is  acquaintances 
a  sincere  friend." 


Turning  back  to  the  issue  of  the  same  paper  for 
December  3,  1772,  we  copy  a  marriage  notice: 
"  On  Saturday  last  were  united  in  the  sacred  and 
indissoluble  bands  of  holy  wedlock,  Nathaniel 
Burwell,  Esquire,  of  Carter's  Grove,  and  Miss 
Susanna  Grymes,  of  Brandon. 

"  A  matchless  pair, 
In  whom  the  human  graces  all  unite. 
With  equal  virtue  formed  and  equal  grace, 
The  same,  distinguished  by  their  sex  alone — 
Hers  the  mild  lustre  of  the  blooming  mom, 
And  his  the  radiance  of  the  risen  day." 

In  the  paper  issued  March  11,  1773,  we  find 
these  remarkable  words :  "  Married,  Benjamin  Du- 
lany  of  Maryland,  to  Miss  French  of  Fairfax 
County,  with  a  fortune  of  jQ  20,000. 

•  From  the  issue  on  22d  of  April,  1773,  we  copv: 
"  Married,  on  Sunday  last,  Mr.  John  Bousch, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bousch,  of  Norfolk,  to 
Miss  Nancy  Waller,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Waller, 
Esq.,  of  this  city. 

"  Hail  to  the  rising  morn !  the  sacred  day 
Which  gave  young  Anne  to  her  swain  away. 
Smile  gentle  love,  their  mutual  vows  receive, 
And  Venus,  Cestus  to  the  fair  one  give. 
Let  every  tender  thought,  each  fond  desire 
Their  love  cement,  and  friendship  fan  the  fire ; 
Let  sorrow  never  cause  the  heartfelt  sigh, 
Or  tears  of  grief  e'er  glisten  in  her  eye; 
But  health  and  peace,  and  joy  attendant  wait, 
And  in  her  breast  erect  their  favorite  seat. 
My  prayer  is  heard  !  See  Hymen's  car  appear ! 
His  torch  bright  blazing  on  the  happy  pair  I 
Be  blest,  he  cries  ;  your  union  I  approve. 
And  every  virtuous  joy  shall  crown  your  love. 
The  youth  with  thanks  receives  the  wished  for  bliss. 
And  now  with  grateful  transport  calls  her  his." 

The  same  paper,  for  March  28,  1773,  says: 
"  Zachariah  Hood,  Esquire,  of  Maryland,  for- 
merly Stamp  Master  for  that  Province,  is  now 
appointed  Comptroller  of  His  Majesty's  Customs 
for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia;"  and  the  issue  on 
the  23d  of  December  in  the  same  year  has  the 
following  paragraph:  "New  York,  December  2. 
On  Monday  last,  Gen.  Lee,  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  Major-General  in  the  service  of  his 
Polish  Majesty,  set  out  for  the  Southern  Colonies. 
This  gentleman  is  a  sincere  friend  to  liberty  in 
general,  and  an  able  advocate  of  the  freedom  and 
right  of  the  Colonies  in  particular." 
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as  he  had  long  shown  a  taste  for  dramatic  literature 
and  the  stage  which  he  lost  no  opportunity  of 
gratifying,  his  mother  was  advised  to  send  him  to 
father,  a  shoemaker  in  needy  circumstances,  seems  the  theatre.  She  determined,  however,  to  make 
to  have  been  superior  to  his  class  in  literary  taste  (  a  tailor  of  him,  but  before  his  apprenticeship 
and  acquirement,  and  was  familiar  with  Hoi-  <  began  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  Copenhagen 


Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  well-known 
iK>et  and  novelist,  was  born  on  the  2d  of  April, 
1805,  at  Odense,  in  the  Island  of  Funen.  His 


berg's  comedies  and  the 
"Arabian  Nights,"  which 
he  found  little  difficulty 
in  teaching  his  son  to  ap- 
preciate. In  this  quaint 
old  town  he  grew  up  an 
imaginative  boy,  easily 
impressed  and  supersti- 
tious to  an  unusual  de- 
gree. His  education, 
chiefly  acquired  at  a  char- 
ity school,  was  limited  to 
a  bare  knowledge  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  but 
thanks  to  an  unusually  re- 
tentive memory  and  an 
ambition  to  learn,  he  was 
able  to  read  with  toler- 
able facility,  and  could 
repeat  a  numberof  nation- 
al ballads  and  fragments 
of  poetry  and  plays. 

At  nine  years  of  age  he 
lost  his  father,  whose  in- 
fluence had  not  been  lost 
upon  him,  and  shortly 

afterwards  he  gained  an  entrance  into  the  house 
of  the  widow  of  a  clergyman,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged to  read  aloud  to  the  family.  Some  tragedies 
having  been  put  in  his  hand,  with  boyish  impul- 
siveness he  at  once  determined  to  become  a 
dramatist,  and  actually  wrote  some  tragedies,  full 
of  horrors,  and  expressed  in  whimsical  language, 
which  excited  such  a  storm  of  ridicule  that  his 
sensitive  spirit  was  deeply  wounded. 

After  a  short  sojourn  in  a  manufactory,  where  he 
was  ill-treated  by  the  workingmen  whom  he  had 
amused  bv  singing  and  reciting  to  them  passages 
from  Holberg,  he  returned  home  and  for  a  while 
led  an  inactive  life,  devoting  himself  to  singing, 
and  devouring  every  scrap  of  literature  which  fell 
in  his  way.    He  |K>ssessed  an  agreeable  voice,  and 


Hans  Christian  Andersen 


and  witness  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  play. 

On  September  5,  1819, 
he  found  himself  in  Copen- 
hagen with  ten  rix  dollars 
in  his  pocket,  and  after 
gratifying  the  d,esire  which 
had  brought  him  there, 
sought  to  get  an  engage- 
ment at  the  theatre  in  5 
humble  capacity.  He  ^ 
rejected  on  account  of 
his  awkwardness  and 
ignorance,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  apply  to  a  joiner 
for  employment.  He  did 
not  remain  long  with  him 
and  again  found  himself 
a  stranger  in  a  large  city, 
without  friends  or  money, 
when  he  suddenly  remem- 
bered that  no  one  had 
heard  his  voice.  He  pre- 
sented himself  to  Profes- 
sor Siboni,  director  of  the 
Royal  Conservatory,  who 
received  him  with  kindness,  and  recognizing  his 
talents,  caused  him  to  be  instructed  as  a  singer  for 
the  stage.  At  the  end  of  a  half  a  year  his  voice, 
which  was  in  the  transition  state,  failed  him,  and 
his  teacher  advised  him  to  return  home  and  learn 
a  trade.  The  boy's  ambition  would  not  allow 
him  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  and  he  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  poet  of  Guldborg,  the  brother 
of  a  former  patron  in  Odense,  who  proved  a  kind 
friend. 

For  a  year  or  two  he  struggled  on  either  as  a 
member  of  the  theatrical  corps,  or  engaged  in  his 
studies,  surmounted  difficulties  which  would  have 
disheartened  most  men,  with  a  singularly  childlike 
trust  in  Providence  not  unmingled  with  super- 
stition. 
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During  this  period  he  wrote  some  tragedies 
which  excited  the  attention  of  Ohlenschlager  and 
others,  but  which  he  was  unable  to  have  produced 
upon  the  stage. 

At  this  juncture  Councillor  Colli.i,  a  benevolent 
and  clear-sighted  man,  became  director  of  the  the- 
atre, and  perceiving  the  genius  that  slumbered  in 
the  young  man,  procured  his  admission,  free  of 
expense,  into  one  of  the  government  schools. 
This  was  the  turning-point  in  his  life;  he  em- 
barked in  this  new  career  with  enthusiasm,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Royal  College  of  Copenhagen,  and! 
while  completing  his  studies  there  produced,  in 
1828,  his  first  work  in  print,  entitled  "  A  Journey 
on  Foot  to  Amack,"  which  was  received  with  ex- 
traordinary favor  and  gained  him  the  acquaintance 
of  some  of.  the  most  influential  people  in  Copen- 
hagen. Some  volumes  of  poems  which  succeeded 
increased  his  reputation. 

Ohlenschlager,  Ingemann,  and  other  friends 
having  procured  a  royal  stipend  to  enable  him  to 
travel,  in  1833  he  visited  Italy— a  country  whose 
impression  he  has  recorded  in  his  novel,  the  "  Im- 
provisatore,"  which  he  dedicated  with  every  mark 
of  affection  to  his  friend  Collin.  It  has  been 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language, 
and  stands  unrivaled  as  a  picture  of  scenery  and 
manners  in  Southern  Europe. 


His  next  novel,  "O.  T.,"  in  contrast  to  this, 
describes  life  in  the  North,  and  "Only a  Fiddler" 
some  of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  his  early 
struggles.  He  has  written,  besides  these,  "  Fain 
Tales,"  "A  Picture  Book  Without  Pictures," 
"Travels  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,"  "A  Poet's 
Bazaar,"  "  Ahasuerus,"  "  New  Fairy  Tales,"  and 
various  other  volumes  of  verse  and  dramas.  In 
1846  he  visited  England,  where  he  made  many 
friends,  and  subsequently  wrote  one  of  his  longest 
works,  the  "Two  Baronesses,"  in  the  English 
language. 

His  works  reflect  his  own  kindly  and  open  dis- 
position, and  are  marked  by  humor,  invention, 
and  a  poet's  enthusiasm.  His  fairy  tales  for  chil- 
dren are  the  most  •charming  things  of  the  kind 
conceivable,  and  have  been  read  with  delight  in 
every  modern  language. 

In  person  he  was  tall  and  ungainly,  while  in 
manner  he  was  somewhat  embarassed ;  but  his 
countenance  was  open  and  honest.  In  his  con- 
versation he  was  frank  and  unrestrained.  Possess- 
ing a  delicate  irony,  joined  to  the  thoughtful 
habit  of  the  far  North  and  a  richness  of  imagina- 
tion truly  Oriental,  the  combination  resulted  in 
making  of  him  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
original  writers  the  nineteenth  century  has  pro- 
duced. 


LOVE'S  EMBLEMS. 

By  Charles  Bloomfield. 


When  I^ve  planted  his  garden, 

The  flowers  he  chose 
Were  the  emblems  of  love, 

Of  iu  bliss  or  its  woes— 
For,  like  the  white  lily, 

'Tis  chaste,  and  as  pure: 
It  will  blush  like  the  rose; 

Or,  more  fleeting,  endure, 
Like  the  blue-eyed  convolvulus, 

Only  a  day ; 
As  the  sensitive  plant 

It  may  droop  and  decay 
At  a  breath  or  a  touch ; 

Unsubdued  it  may  lire 
Upon  poverty's  soil, 

Nay,  the  better  may  thrive, 
As  the  wallflower  blooms; 

Or,  like  daisies  appear, 
With  a  countenance  cheerful, 

Each  month  through  the  year, 
It  may  live  upon  tears, 

As  lilies  in  streams; 
May  start  through  life's 

By  the  fostering 


That  Hopa  sheds  upon  ft. 

As  snowdrops  in  spring; 
If  false,  'tis  the  poison 

The  /.  /yy-heads  fling 
On  the  flowers  beneath 

As  they  scatter  their  leaves; 
Like  the  bold  koneysnekU, 

It  artfully  weaves 
Its  head  through  the  cares 

That  encircle  it  round, 
Till  it  blooms  at  the  summit. 

Again— it  is  found, 
If  governed  by  wealth, 

That  the  blind  little  god 
To  his  victim  may  prove 

But  a  golden-rod! 
These  flowers  had  Love; 

Forget-me-not,  too, 
Besides  a  few  more; 

But  one  flower  which  he  grew 
Was  the  pride  of  his  " 

His  peculiar  care, 
This  he  named  Ever 

Of  all  the  most  rare ! 
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By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey, 

Author  of  "NelliSi  Memories?  "Wee  Wife,"  "Barbara  Heatheotis  Trial,"  and  "  Robert  Ord1 1  Atonement** 


CHAPTER  I.     CONCERNING  COBWEBS. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  little  old  woman 
who  essayed  to  sweep  the  sky  free  from  cobwebs. 

One  dandles  the  children  on  one's  knee  with  a 
laugh  at  the  sing-song  rhyme  of  the  oft-repeated 
story,  "  Old  woman,  old  woman,  whither  so 
high?" 

After  all,  there  is  an  odd  sort  of  pathos,  a  para- 
bolic excellence  in  these  nursery  stories.  The  cob- 
webs are  nearer  earth,  to  be  sure,  young  brains 
get  entangled  in  them ;  the  old  brooms  will  not 
sweep  clean ;  the  fine  filmy  threads  intersect  every- 
thing— to  some  eyes  even  the  sky  itself  is  not 
clear. 

If  Dymphna  Elliott  could  have  had  her  way 
there  would  be  nothing  unpleasant  in  life — sun- 
shine without  clouds,  roses  without  thorns,  cob- 
webs nowhere.  This  is  how  she  would  arrange 
matters:  plenty  of  loving-kindness,  no  stint  of 
sympathy,  a  new  system  of  largesse  and  alms- 
giving. 

Impracticable,  absurd  I 

Tangled  among  the  cobwebs,  indeed  1 

Of  all  visionaries,  youth  is  the  most  fallacious; 
its  very  genius  is  abrupt,  destructive,  erratic.  It 
moves  in  a  cycle  of  its  own  devising — fixed  orbits 
are  its  detestation;  broken-up  byways,  forbidden 
thoroughfares,  audacious  short -cuts  are  better  than 
the  old  paths.  If  it  had  its  way,  it  would  rather 
flash  as  a  meteor  through  space  than  be  dragged  at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  steady  old  Time. 

Here  are  cobwebs  enough  ! 

Here  is  a  young  brain  crying  scorn  on  an  old, 
worn-out  world,  just  tottering  on  to  its  six  thou- 
sand years  of  sin,  and  pain,  and  weariness;  youth- 
ful impatience  and  petulance  striving  to  stamp  out 
ancient  landmarks,  to  obliterate  old  proverbs,  to 
bring  in  the  sunshine  of  a  new  creation. 

Futile  labor  of  a  Sisyphus  ! 

Ludicrous,  but  sad. 

A  thing  out  of  its  proper  niche  is  always  a  pitiful 
sight.  Young  birds  in  strange  nests,  a  drone  in  a 
hive  of  busy  workers,  a  young  face  on  the  outskirts 
of  a  crowd,  seeking  kindness  and  protection  in  a 


world  of  staring  sight-seers,  impotent  childish 
pride  opposed  to  cold  shrugs  and  dignified  re- 
pression— these  are  as  sad  as  the  rich  gleaning  of 
beautiful  thoughts  and  warm  affections  scattered 
over  an  empty  harvest -field. 
Misunderstood  ! 

What  a  whole  world  of  pain  and  slow  torture 
there  is  in  that  one  word  1  One  pronounces  its 
syllables  slowly  and  with  reluctance.  Dym  once 
declared,  In  one  of  her  reckless  moments,  that  the 
word  would  be  found  engraven  on  her  heart,  as 
Calais  was  on  the  heart  of  an  embittered  queen. 

Calais  and  Mary — misunderstood  and  Dymphna 
Elliott.  Somebody  else  says,  with  a  wise  shake 
of  the  head,  nothing  but  Temper — written  in 
italics  and  with  a  big  capital. 

Some  people  cannot  see  their  own  cobwebs. 

After  all,  one  may  have  different  opinions. 

The  little  tribunal  at  present  sitting  on  the 
Dymphna  case  are  arriving  at  an  adverse  verdict; 
the  jury  are  agreed,  every  man  of  them,  and  the 
poor  old  judge  is  beginning  to  settle  his  black  cap 
with  trembling  hands. 

It  goes  hard  with  some  natures  to  arrive  at  any 
decision. 

Mrs.  Tressilian  was  one  of  these. 

With  her,  procrastination  was  a  reprieve.  She 
loved  to  defer  action,  to  live  forever  in  a  region 
of  possibilities  and  uncertainty.  For  one  thing, 
she  was  never  certain  of  anything  but  her  own 
symptoms. 

A  foe  to  impulse,  large  and  lymphatic  of  dispo- 
sition, one  read  "hypochondriac"  written  legibly 
on  her  fair  apathetic  features,  which  were  just  now 
disturbed  from  their  ordinary  placidity. 

She  was  deep  in  an  argument  with  her  daughter, 
and,  as  usual,  having  the  worst  of  it. 

Beatrix  Tressilian  was  plaintiff,  jury,  and  counsel 
in  her  own  person. 

"  Temper,  my  dear  mother — temper,  every  bit 
of  it." 

"So  you  have  said  before,  Beatrix.  You  know 
it  makes  me  nervous  to  hear  a  thing  repeated  over 
and  over  again,  as  you  have  been  doing  for  the 
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last  half  hour;  and  Dr.  Rirhter  only  just  gone, 
and  my  composing-draught  not  taken and  Mrs. 
Tressilian,  in  real  agitation,  had  recourse  to  her 
vinaigrette. 

"  My  dear  mother,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  any 
decision  if  you  do  not  keep  calm,"  replied  her 
daughter,  coldly. 

The  scene  was  a  sunshiny  drawing-room  some- 
where in  the  region  of  Belgravia.  A  room  unique 
as  a  triumph  of  upholstery,  and  tropical  in  tem- 
perature; a  perfect  miracle  of  satin,  ormolu,  and 
bric-a-brac*  faint  perfumes  of  rare  Indian  woods 
blending  oddly  with  the  cool  fresh  scent  of  roses 
and  heliotrope;  the  centre  figure  of  the  whole  the 
tall  girl  in  the  riding-habit,  who  stands  toying 
somewhat  impatiently  with  her  whip. 

Take  them  all  in  all— irregularities,  defects,  and 
such  small  errata  of  Nature— in  looking  at  Beatrix 
Tressilian  you  are  looking  at  a  lovely  woman;  but 
you  must  rest  satisfied  with  this  knowledge — there 
is  little  beyond. 

Beatrix  Tressilian  is  the  centre  figure  of  many  a 
picture;  a  young  goddess,  whom  few  men  would 
dare  to  elect  as  their  household  divinity. 

A  splendid  young  figure,  too  ;  as  yellow-haired 
as  a  Venus,  and  glowing  with  health  and  vigor; 
gray-eyed,  and  as  erect  as  an  Amazon,  with  small 
white  hands  that  can  grip  with  a  man's  strength, 
with  a  mouth  that  can  set  itself  closely  in  an  im- 
movable curve  even  when  the  lips  smile.  Such  is 
Beatrix  Tressilian. 

In  fairy  tales  the  evil  genius  of  the  story  is 
always  some  witch,  or  hag,  or  hideous  old  fairy, 
wizened  of  face  and  malevolent  in  temper.  In  the 
nursery,  sin  and  ugliness  always  go  together;  it  is 
only  the  grown-up  children  that  can  read  that 
verse  aright  about  "the  angel  of  light."  Dym 
was  ever  ready  to  aver  that  Beatrix  Tressilian  was 
the  evil  genius  of  her  story.  There  were  times, 
doubtless,  when  she  thought  the  fiery  oven  or  the 
red-hot  shoes  would  be  insufficient  punishment. 
Her  witch  was  yellow-haired  a  d  gray-eyed,  but 
she  was  the  cross  old  fairy  godmother  for  all  that. 

"And  you  really  think,  my  dear,"  began  Mrs. 
Tressilian,  hesitatingly,  in  a  slow  full  voice  which 
had  grown  slower  and  riper  with  age — a  voice 
which  always  seemed  to  flow  on  with  sleepy  modu- 
lation— "you  really  think,  my  dear,  that  we 
ought  to  reprimand  Miss  Elliott  severely  for  such 
conduct  ?" 

What  a  contrast  lietween  mother  and  daughter  ? 


Perfection  of  health  and  hypochondria — youthful 
severity  opposed  to  the  pitying  leniency  of  age. 

"Think?  I  am  sure  of  it,"  returned  Beatrix, 
quickly.  "  I  think  it  i>  our  duty,  for  Edith's  sake, 
to  take  decided  steps  at  once — at  once,"  with  a 
meaning  pause  on  the  repetition. 

"Very  well,"  replied  her  mother,  fretfully; 
"  but  it  is  very  unfortunate,  jiu  t  as  Dr.  Richter 
says  I  am  to  avoid  unnecessary  agitation  ;  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  agitate  me  dreadfully  to  send  that 
poor  girl  away." 

"Yes,  it  is  unfortunate,"  assented  Beatrix, 
coldly  ;  "but  you  ought  to  have  taken  my  advice, 
mother,  in  the  first  instance.  I  told  you  Miss 
Elliott  would  never  do  for  Edith ;  she  is  too  much 
a  spoilt  child  herself." 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  always 
be  guided  by  you,  Beatrix,"  returned  Mrs.  Tres- 
silian, with  an  attempt  at  dignity,  but  failing 
lamentably,  and  relapsing  into  her  fretful  state. 
"  I  think  it  very  hard  that  you  can  never  get  on 
with  Edith's  governesses;  this  is  the  seventh  we 
have  tried,  and  each  one  worse  than  the  last.  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  your  fault  somehow ;  for  she 
seems  a  harmless  little  thing  enough,  and  very 
prettily  spoken,  too.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
nicely  she  attended  to  me  in  my  last  nervous 
attack." 

A  scornful  smile  passed  over  Miss  Tressilian' s 
fine  features. 

"  Always  the  same  thing,  mother.  Because  she 
acquitted  herself  handily  in  your  sick  room  she 
must  prove  an  excellent  governess  for  Edith,  and 
all  her  sullenness  and  bad  humors  are  to  be  for- 
given." » 

"But  she  is  never  sullen  with  me,  Beatrix — at 
least  when  you  arc  not  in  the  room ;  though  I  can- 
not deny  she  is  a  little  abrupt  and  ofT-hand  in  her 
manner  sometimes.  But  we  must  remember  how 
young  she  is,  Trichy. '  * 

"That  is  what  I  mean,  mother;  she  is  so  ab- 
surdly young — not  eighteen,  I  believe.  Look  at 
her  and  Edith  together;  why,  they  go  on  just  like 
a  couple  of  children,  romping  and  laughing  :  but 
the  moment  I  go  into  the  room  there  is  that  odious 
black  look,  and  the  least  remonstrance  is  met  by 
impertinence  or  a  shower  of  tears." 

"I  do  think  you  are  a  little  hard  on  her. 
Trichy." 

Beatrix  shrugged  her  shoulders;  she  was  grow- 
ing weary  of  the  discussion.    She  always  got  her 
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way  in  the  end,  but  delay  provoked  her.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  her  sister's  governess  was 
obnoxious  to  her,  and  not  to  be  tolerated  for  a 
moment.  Her  mother's  hints  of  mercy  to  the 
culprit  had  no  effect  on  her;  the  soft  wave  of 
"the  charity  that  endureth"  broke  unavailingly 
against  her  determination.  Six  governesses  had 
already  been  dismissed  from  Lansdowne  House; 
the  fiat  had  already  gone  forth  against  the  seventh 
— Miss  Elliott  must  go.  Miss  Tressilian's  will  had 
always  been  the  law  in  that  house;  "  recom- 
mended to  mercy"  had  never  been  her  motto. 

■  Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  Beatrix,"  con- 
tinued her  mother,  after  another  vacillating  pause ; 
and  she  drew  the  bone  of  contention — a  blotted 
copy  book — towards  her  with  a  furtive  sigh. 
"After  all,  it  was  very  wrong  and  silly  of  her  to 
scribble  all  this  nonsense  in  Edith's  book ;  it 
shows  an  ill- regulated  and  undisciplined  mind  at 
the  best." 

There  they  were,  the  few  foolish  sentences  which 
had  brought  down  the  vials  of  wrath  on  Miss  Elli- 
ott's devoted  head. 

Cobwebs,  and  dusty  ones  too. 

A  little  scornful  tirade  drawn  out  of  a  girl's  sad 
heart,  and  scrawled  idly  in  a  rounded  school-girl's 
hand  in  an  old  copy-book,  blotted  and  half  erased 
with  tears: 

"  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty— I,  Dymphna  Mabel  Elliott,  being  of  sound 
mind,  and  in  possession  of  all  my  faculties,  do 
hereby  set  forth  and  solemnly  declare,  that  life  is 
nothing  but  a  deceit  and  snare,  made  up  of  appear- 
ances without  reality,  beginnings  with  no  end, 
efforts  without  success,  disappointment  and  weari- 
ness always.  And  so  endeth  the  first  chapter  of 
Dym's  life." 

And  over  leaf,  just  jotted  down  as  a  sort  of  bitter 
jest,  verging  on  the  pathetic,  a  fragment  in  the 
same  girlish  hand : 

DYM'fl  diary:  a  record  of  one  week. 
A  new  sort  of  barometer,  invented  exptessly  for 
Will.    Not  an  aneroid. 

Sunday.  "In  ccelo  quies,"  and  nowhere  else. 
Wind  in  the  east;  strong  enough  to  blow  out  the 
altar  lights;  very  chilly  atmosphere. 

Monday.  An  April  day;  plenty  of  sunshine 
and  showers ;  sunshine  predominating,  rainbow 
tints  ap|iearing  at  intervals  ;  towards  evening  one 
little  star  on  the  edge  of  a  blue  cloud,  signifying 
hope;  no  fogs  or  will-o'-the-wisps. 


Tuesday.  A  dead  calm ;  all  things  at  a  low 
level ;  lights  without  shades ;  atmosphere  sultry ; 
temperature  changing  towards  evening. 

Wednesday.  A  fit  of  vapors  early ;  in  the  after- 
noon a  new  edition  of  the  play  "Much  Ado  about 
Nothing;"  a  storm  in  a  teacup;  calm  again  towards 
evening. 

Thursday.  General  fogginess;  darkness  within 
and  without.    "Alas,  poor  Yorick  I"  alias  Dym. 

Friday.  Gusty,  and  decidedly  tempestuous; 
rapid  oscillations  of  the  mercury;  atmospheric 
pressure;  clouds  drifting  wildly;  one  little  bark 
far  out  at  sea,  struggling  among  the  breakers. 

Saturday.  Still  in  the  deep  waters;  no  lights 
ahead  ;  no  port  in  view ;  adverse  winds  blowing  ; 
all  hands  on  deck. 

And  here  was  a  great  blot  of  tears. 

Poor  little  cynic  !  and  brought  before  such  a 
tribunal,  too.  Here  was  a  ruthless  hand  ready  to 
sweep  down  cobwebs. 

"  Did  you  ever  read  such  rubbish  in  your  life, 
mother  ?  There  is  plenty  more  farther  on,"  con- 
tinued the  young  censor,  severely  ;  "  but  it  is  not 
worth  wasting  your  time  over  it." 

"I  don't  half  understand  it,"  returned  Mrs. 
Tressilian,  helplessly. 

"  Of  course  you  don't  "  interrupted  Beatrix,  in 
in  her  magnificent  voice  of  scorn.  "  Who  could 
understand  such  crazed  fancies  ?  It  is  nearly  time 
for  your  afternoon  nap,"  went  on  the  wary  young 
diplomatist.  "  Suppose  I  send  Miss  Elliott  to  you, 
as  I  pass  the  school-room.  Edith  is  only  prac- 
ticing." 

"  You  won't  leave  me?  You  do  not  wish  me 
to  speak  to  her  alone  ?  "  asked  her  mother,  in  an 
alarmed  voice. 

Like  other  good-natured  people,  Mrs.  Tressilian 
had  a  wholesome  horror  of  scenes ;  she  had  con- 
ceived some  kindly  feeling  towards  the  young  girl 
whom  chance  had  placed  under  her  roof;  and 
then,  as  she  remembered  Edith  was  so  fond  of  her, 
what  a  pity,  she  thought,  Beatrix  had  taken  this 
fancy  into  her  head  !  the  two  did  get  on  very 
badly  together ;  but  she  was  not  sure  that  Beatrix 
was  not  the  most  to  blame ;  but  for  the  sake  of 
peace  she  must  go.  Beatrix  could  be  stubborn, 
inexorable  even,  as  her  mother  knew.  Meanwhile 
the  poor  little  culprit  herself,  as  yet  ignorant  of 
the  storm  that  awaited  her,  sat  in  the  hot,  close 
school-room,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Edith's  mu- 
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sic-book,  and  trying  haid  not  to  give  her  instruc- 
tions in  a  s  arp  querulous  voice. 

"  Dear  Miss  Elliott,  it  is  so  hot,"  pleaded  the 
child,  "and  I  am  so  tired;  do  let  me  leave  off. 
I  am  sure  it  is  a  good  long  hour  since  I  began." 

"Nonsense,  Edie ;  how  often  I  have  told  you 
not  to  be  idle  !  You  arc  very  inattentive  this  af- 
ternoon. Hold  your  wrist  lower,  and  go  on  with 
the  scale  in  C  minor."  And  as  the  child's  rosy 
face  lengthened  perceptibly  over  the  petulant  re- 
proof, she  continued  in  a  milder  voice:  "You 
are  so  tiresome,  Edie,  and  the  weather  is  so  hot" 
— an  admission  made  in  such  a  weary  young  voice 
that  Edith  stopped  altogether  in  her  playing  to 
throw  her  arms  around  her  governess's  neck,  with 
a  penitent  kiss  or  two. 

"Couldn't  we  go  in  the  park  this  evening? 
You  look  so  pale  ;  and  I  am  sure  a  walk  would  do 
you  good,"  went  on  the  child,  coaxingly.  But 
both  child  and  governess  started  asunder,  as  though 
detected  in  some  wrong,  as  the  door  was  flung 
back,  and  Miss  Tressilian  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"  Faugh,  what  an  atmosphere  I  How  often  I 
have  asked  you,  Miss  Elliott,  to  open  the  window 
at  the  top  as  well  as  the  bottom  ;  no  wonder  Edie 
looks  so  flushed.  Never  mind  your  scales  for  a 
moment,  Edie ;  you  were  only  talking  when  I 
came  in.   Mamma  wants  to  speak  to  Miss  Elliott." 

Miss  Elliott  arose  immediately,  without  a  word. 
She  was  a  slight  pale  girl,  somewhat  low  in  stature, 
and  looking  younger  than  her  age,  which,  in  truth, 
was  barely  eighteen,  and  with  a  sweet  foreign- 
looking  fare,  its  clear  olive  complexion  redeemed 
entirely  from  plainness  by  the  bright  clever-looking 
dark  eyes. 

Miss  Elliott  might  have  known  what  awaited  her 
in  the  drawing-room  by  the  sudden  color  that 
flushed  into  her  pale  face  as  she  hastily  obeyed 
Miss  Tressilian's  summons  ;  but  it  died  away  into 
ominous  whiteness  as,  with  much  prompting  from 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Tressilian  slowly  and  labori- 
ously delivered  herself  of  her  summing  up. 

"  I  hope  you  are  following  me,  Miss  Elliott. 
You  quite  understand  the  various  faults  I  am  trying 
to  point  out  to  you  !" 

"  I  understand  you  perfectly,"  returned  the 
girl,  in  an  old  quivering  voice ;  but  the  effort  to 
speak  made  her  checks  burn  again.  "  You  wish 
— that  is,  you  think  that  I  am  not  fit  to  teach 
Edith  any  more  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  my  mother's  meaning,"  inter- 
posed Beatrix,  hastily. 


"  I  never  said  she  was  not  fit,  Trii  l»y."  began 
Mrs.  Tressilian,  reproachfully.  "  You  are  so  harsh 
in  your  expressions.  I  only  said,  Miss  Elliott, 
that  considering  all  things,  your  youth,  inexperi- 
ence, and  what  my  daughter  considers  your  per- 
sonal antagonism  to  her,  that  it  would  be  better 
that,  on  all  accounts,  we  should  part." 

"And  you  will  really  send  me  away?"  cried 
the  poor  child — for  she  was  little  more  than  a 
child — in  a  frightened  voice. 

"I  do  not  see  I  have  any  other  alternative," 
replied  Mrs.  Tressilian;  and  then,  becoming  help- 
less again  in  her  pity:  "You  see,  you  are  so 
young ;  hardly  old  enough  for  such  a  responsible 
position.  My  child's  interests  would  suffer,"  she 
went  on  with  a  little  dignity  ;  but  Miss  Elliott  in- 
terrupted her. 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  that  is  just  what  they  all  say  of 
me.  I  am  too  childish,  too  silly,  too  ill  tempered ; 
but  I  did  try  so  to  do  my  best.  And  now  Will 
will  never  believe  that  I  did.  And  lam  sure,"  in 
a  broken  voice — "  I  am  sure  Edie  is  fond  of  me. 

A  harder  heart  than  Mrs.  Tressilian's  would 
have  been  moved  to  pity  at  the  involuntary  pathos 
of  those  simple  words.  The  girl's  flushed  face, 
and  voice  choked  with  barely  repressed  sobs,  were 
eloquent  pleading  enough.  A  painful  hesitation 
appeared  on  the  lady's  good-natured  face,  and  if 
truth  were  to  be  told,  her  motherly  soul  yearned 
to  comfort  the  young  culprit  before  her;  but 
Beatrix,  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof,  struck  in 
here  with  her  calm  sarcastic  voice. 

"  I  don't  see  that  Edjth's  fondness  has  anything 
to  do  with  it,  mother;  a  child  always  attaches  itself 
to  a  playfellow  ;  and  with  all  consideration  to  Miss 
Elliott's  good  intentions,  I  think  she  was  little  more 
to  Edith." 

At  the  first  sound  of  Miss  Tressilian's  voice,  the 
young  governess's  manner  wholly  changed.  She 
drew  herself  up,  and  pressed  her  hands  to  her  eyes 
hastily,  as  though  to  force  back  the  tears,  while  a 
proud  sullen  look  came  over  her  face. 

"  It  was  wrong,  to  say  the  least  of  it,"  con- 
tinued Beatrix,  in  the  same  cold  voice,  "  to  write 
all  that  rubbish  in  Edith's  book  ;  wrong  and  child- 
ish in  the  extreme" — 

Here  an  indignant  exclamation  on  Miss  Elliott's 
part  stopped  her. 

"  I  might  have  known  this  was  yonr  doing,  Miss 
Tressilian.  What  have  I  done  to  you  that  you 
.should  l>erome  my  enemy?" 

"My  dear,  Beatrix  meant  no  unkindncss  to 
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you,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Tressilian,  alarmed  at  the 
angry  gesture  with  which  Miss  Elliott  possessed 
herself  of  the  offending  copy-book  ;  "  it  was  very 
wrong  and  foolish  to  write  those  silly  things.  You 
know  you  are  a  little  incautious  in  some  things, 
my  dear  Miss  Elliott." 

"But  no  one  had  the  right  to  read  them," 
cried  the  girl,  passionately ;  "  no  one,  no  one.  It 
was  mean,  dishonorable.  I  did  not  think  it  of 
you,  Miss  Tressilian.  Such  a  little  thing  as  that, 
too,  and  to  be  turned  against  me." 

u  Miss  Elliott,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  speak  to 
my  daughter  in  that  manner." 

"Why  should  I  not  speak  to  her?  Has  she 
ever  given  me  a  kind  word  or  look?  Has  she 
ever  remembered  she  is  only  a  girl  like  myself? 
Ah,  I  may  well  call  her  my  enemy;  no  one  but 
an  enemy  could  have  done  me  this  wrong." 

Beatrix  shrugged  her  shoulders  slightly. 

"  I  think  Miss  Elliott  is  giving  you  a  tolerable 
proof  of  her  temper,  mamma." 

"  But  who  arouses  that  temper,  Miss  Tressilian  ? 
Cruel,  cruel ;  and  to  think  you  are  not  much  older 
than  I.  Let  me  go,  Mrs.  Tressilian.  I  would  not 
stop  here  even  if  I  were  starving  and  had  not  a 
crust  in  the  world." 

"An  amiable  spirit  in  which  to  take  reproof," 
muttered  Beatrix,  still  more  scornfully. 

"  I  only  said  I  was  sorry  because  of  Edith,  and 
because" — faltering  in  spite  of  herself — "because 
it  is  so  hard  to  go  back  and  be  a  burden  on  Will. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  your  daughter,"  she  con- 
tinued, clasping  her  hands  in  mere  anguish  of 
recollection,  "  I  think  I  should  have  begged  and 
prayed  you,  dear  -Mrs.  Tressilian,  to  let  me  stop 
on  a  little  longer  and  try  to  do  better.  I  have  not 
been  once  cross  this  week,  and  Edith  was  getting 
so  fond  of  me;  and  now  he  will  look  so  sad  when 
I  tell  him  that  I  have  come  back  to  him  again." 

"  My  dear,  I  never  meant  that  you  should  not 
stay  out  your  month  ;  and  perhaps,  if  Beatrix  does 
not  mind,  we  might  arrange  something" — began 
Mrs.  Tressilian,  soothingly. 

"Not  for  the  world !"  cried  the  young  girl, 
rising.  "I  know  you  mean  kindly — you  always 
do;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind  now  that  I  will 
not  remain  a  day  longer  in  this  house  than  I  can 
help.  It  is  not  your  fault  that  I  have  been  so  un- 
happy here,  and  I  never  thought  that  we  should 
part  like  this.  But  it  is  better  so — much  better 
so;"  and  fearful  of  breaking  down  again  in  the 


presence  of  her  enemy,  the  young  governess  has- 
tened from  the  room. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  your  proiegi  now, 
mother?"  exclaimed  Beatrix,  triumphantly,  when 
they  were  left  alone. 

"  I  am  sure  I  don't  know,  Beatrix,"  returned 
her' mother,  peevishly,  and  half-crying;  "only 
you  have  both  made  me  ill  between  you;"  and 
seeing  that  her  mother  was  really  too  agitated  to 
pursue  the  question,  Beatrix  very  adroitly  turned 
the  subject 

Meanwhile  Miss  Elliott,  after  retreating  with 
some  dignity  from  the  room,  was  indulging  herself 
in  a  very  hearty  and  unromantic  fit  of  crying  in 
her  own  little  garret  up  stairs — a  room  which  had 
always  gone  by  the  name  of  the  governess's  room, 
and  which  had  been  pronounced  by  Miss  Tres- 
silian to  be  good  enough  for  the  purpose. 

In  fairy  stories  the  poor  little  heroine  is  always 
the  occupant  of  a  garret,  unless  she  sleep  among 
the  cinders,  as  that  little  world-renowned  kitchen- 
wench  Cinderella  did.  The  intermediate  floors — 
the  state-rooms,  with  their  hangings  and  canopies 
— are  always  devoted  to  the  harsh  stepmother  or 
the  cruel  sisters.  In  this  sort  of  literature  startling 
contrasts  are  the  chief  glory  of  the  tale — plenty  of 
ashes  to  begin  with ;  cloth  of  gold,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  spangles,  a  wonderful  glitter  and 
sheen  to  embellish  the  end. 

This  poor  little  Cinderella  dwelt  like  a  fairy 
princess  in  her  garret ;  its  sloping  whitewashed 
walls  were  as  dear  to  her  as  Beatrix's  pink  and 
white  draperies  were  to  her  in  the  room  down 
stairs.  What  wonderful  dreams  she  had  here  I 
From  the  window  she  could  sec  the  park,  a  strip 
of  green  lying  somewhere  on  the  confines  of  the 
sunset ;  behind  the  grand  houses  opposite  she 
could  catch  glimpses  of  a  wonderful  panorama, 
fleeting  views  of  great  red  and  golden  clouds, 
waves  and  billows  of  light.  The  old  boxes  piled 
up  under  the  window  made  a  throne  fit  for  a 
queen.  Here  Dym  would  sit  in  the  twilight  for 
hours,  while  Edith,  in  her  silk  or  gauze  frock,  was 
dancing  about  the  still  empty  drawing-rooms. 
Sometimes  she  could  hear  the  laughter,  and  the 
rustle  of  dresses  as  the  ladies  came  up  the  stairs. 
She  would  hide  sometimes  in  a  dark  corner  on  the 
landing  below  and  watch  them,  as  one  watches  a 
flock  of  strange  birds.  What  wonderful  plumage, 
she  thought  ;  what  white  throats  and  queenly 
heads!  She  would  shrink  back  ashamed  as  the 
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tallest  and  queenliest  of  them  all  passed  her. 
"How  well  she  looks!  People  with  yellow  hair 
ought  always  to  wear  sea-green,"  she  thought,  as 
she  slipped  away  again  to  her  throne  among  the 
boxes. 

Sometimes  she  would  come  back  to  her  place 
with  hot  cheeks  and  wet  eyes,  and  when  the  music 
began  stop  her  ears  and  cry  softly.  "It  is  not 
right.  Why  should  one  be  so  different?"  she 
thought.  "  I  suppose  if  the  want  were  no1  here  I 
should  not  feel  it  so.  I  wonder  if  all  governesses 
are  so  lonely  and  sad  as  L  Will  will  say  it  was  my 
fault,  and  that  I  ought  to  make  myself  happy.  He 
would  not  like  me  to  be  sitting  up  here  looking  at 
the  stars,  and  feeling  so  out  of  tune  with  it  all. 
O  Will,  •Will,  if  I  could  only  have  a  good  talk 
with  you  now!"  And  Dym's  tears  would  flow 
again 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  sitting  all  in 
the  dark,  and  with  the  window  wide  open  too?" 
cries  Caroline,  running  in  with  a  stream  of  light 
and  good-natured  bustle.  "Why,  you  aren't  more 
than  a  child  yourself,  Miss  Elliott.  And  such  a 
nice  little  supper  as  I  have  served  for  you  in  the 
school  room  !  A  little  bit  of  chicken  hot,  and  a 
meringue  as  I  have  stole  from  James  himself  as  he 
was  carrying  the  tray  down." 

"Thank  you,  Caroline;  you  arc  very  good," 
says  the  poor  little  governess,  very  humbly,  and 
drying  her  eyes. 

Somehow  the  school-room,  with  its  shady  lamp 
and  great  arm-chair,  and  the  cozy  supper,  seem  to 
lift  a  little  of  the  burden  off  her;  she  does  not 
scorn  the  meringue,  which  Caroline  pronounces  so 
as  to  rhyme  with  syringe.  Many  a  timehaveCaro- 
line's  good-temj)cred  face  and  rough-and-ready 
kindnesses  banished  the  dark  cloud.  "  Thank 
you,  Caroline;  you  are  very  good,  and  it  docs 
look  comfortable,"  she  would  say  again  ;  and  she 
would  eat  her  supper  gratefully,  and  forget  the 
grand  dresses  down  stairs,  and  that  she  was  only  a 
poor  little  Cinderella  of  a  governess. 

Dym  did  not  always  have  such  sad  thoughts. 
Sometimes  her  garret  might  have  been  an  en- 
chanted palace,  she  peopled  it  so  grandly.  What 
castles  she  built  there!  what  marvelous  snatches 
of  poetry  and  prose  she  compiled!  The  girl's 
mind  was  in  that  state  of  transition  when  it  was 
obliged  to  find  an  outlet  for  itself. 

Young  people  run  this  sort  of  gauntlet  once  in 
their  lives;  they  arm  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 


fancied  powers,  and  ride  full  tilt  against  circum- 
stance. This  phase  Is  to  some  existences  what 
childish  ailments  are  to  the  physical  constitution  ; 
they  go  through  it  as  a  child  goes  through  hoop- 
ing-cough or  scarlatina.  No  one  is  to  blame  for 
it— they  themselves  least  of  all.  It  is  a  healthy 
outlet,  nothing  more.  These  embryo  poets,  no- 
velists, and  artists  indeed  turn  for  the  most  part 
into  very  practical,  matter-of-fact  people;  only  a 
few  refuse  to  lay  down  their  childish  arms.  By 
and  by  we  shall  see  them  harnessed  in  statelier 
panoply,  and  rushing  down  in  the  arena  to  do 
battle  to  the  death.  Bring  laurel  and  bay  to  en- 
circle the  brows  of  the  conquerors,  and  peace  and 
a  decent  grave  to  the  vanquished. 

Dym's  crude  efforts  were  chiefly  rhymic — small 
adaptations  of  thought  and  measure  in  the  Barrett- 
Browning  style,  very  flimsy  of  structure,  full  of 
startling  paradoxes,  and  hardly  recognizable  by 
the  great  ideal.  Dym  gave  it  up  after  a  time, 
and  settled  down  to  the  sober  prose  of  her  own 
life.  It  did  no  great  harm — it  served  to  pass  away 
a  good  many  lonely  hours  ;  but  I  think  she  was  a 
sadder  and  better  woman  when  she  could  utter 
Mrs.  Barrett-Browning's  "  valediction"  with  her 
heart,  instead  of  seeking  to  reproduce  a  feeble  imi- 
tation with  her  brain. 

Nevertheless,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hours 
in  her  garret  were  Dym's  happiest  ones. 

Poor  Dym  I  it  was  a  sad  enough  face  that  she 
brought  there  after  her  interview  with  Mrs.  Tres- 
silian.  Wounded  pride,  anger,  and  fear  throbbed 
in  the  girl's  sore  heart  as  she  sat  on  the  edge  of 
her  little  bed  when  her  first  burst  of  anguish  was 
over,  with  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks  one 
by  one. 

Into  what  bitter  earnest  her  poor  little  jest  had 
turned  !    She  was  struggling  among  the  breaker 
indeed. 

'I  did  try  to  do  my  best,  Will ;  I  did,  indeed," 
she  kept  saying,  speaking  out  loud  in  her  agita- 
tion ;  "but  who -can  keep  one's  temper  with  her? 
I  wonder  if  you  will  believe  it — if  you  ever  do 
believe  it  of  me,"  she  continued,  with  a  gesture 
of  despair,  walking  hurriedly  to  and  fro,  as  though 
some  thought  had  made  her  restless.  "I  know  I 
behaved  very  badly  at  that  school,  and  that  I 
might  have  got  on  better  with  Miss  Northcote; 
but  I  did  mean  to  do  my  best  here."  And  then, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  grief,  "  But  to  think  of  my 
going  back  to  be  a  burden  to  him  again,  dear  old 
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fellow  !  I  have  always  been  more  a  care  than  a 
comfort  to  him  ;  and  he  so  ill  and  overworked 
too.  Ah,  if  mamma  were  only  alive,  and  I  could 
put  down  my  head  on  her  lap  and  tell  her  how 
good  I  meant  to  be,  and  how  I  have  failed  1  Will 
will  never  believe  me!"  And  so  on,  till  the  poor 
child's  head  ached  with  the  intensity  of  her 
misery. 

By  and  by  a  new  thought  seemed  to  strike  her ; 
and  with  a  desperate  sort  of  movement,  as  though 
she  feared  courage  would  fail  her,  she  sat  herself 
down  to  write  to  this  same  unknown  Will.  The 
tears  came  again  and  again  as  she  did  so ;  but  she 
dashed  them  away  impatiently,  and  only  went  on 
the  faster. 

'*  My  own  dearest  Will  Conqueror, — I  only  hope 
you  will  make  this  out  ;  but  I  have  been  crying  so 
that  I  can  hardly  see  plain.  How  can  I  help  it 
when  I  am  so  miserable  ?" — "miserable"  rendered 
illegible  by  a  great  tear-blot. — "Oh,  Will,  what 
will  you  say?  I  am  dismissed  again  from  my  situ- 
ation. Mrs.  Tressilian  told  me  I  must  go  this 
afternoon,  and  I  have  been  crying  ever  since.  I 
am  so  afraid  that  you  will  not  believe  that  I  meant 
to  do  my  very  best  this  time.  How  can  I  help 
being  young  and  silly,  and  all  the  horrid  things 
they  called  me,  when  I  shall  not  be  eighteen  for 
another  month  ?  People  expect  too  much  of  me ; 
and  it  was  unkind  of  Miss  Tressilian  saying  they 
did  not  want  a  playfellow  for  Edith — and  so  unfair, 
too,  when  Mrs.  Tressilian  said  when  she  engaged 
me  that  my  age  did  not  matter  at  all,  as  Edith  was 
still  delicate  and  must  not  study  much,  and  she 
wanted  a  cheerful  young  person  who  could  amuse 
her. 

"And,  Will  dear,  I  have  tried  so  hard  to  do  my 
do'  y.  I  have  not  been  nearly  so  cross  as  I  was  at 
Miss  Northcote's,  and  I  have  broken  myself  of  all 
the  silly  habits  that  used  to  annoy  Mrs.  Saunders 
so.  I  daresay  I  did  behave  very  badly  then,  and 
I  am  afraid  Miss  Northcote  was  right  when  she 
told  you  I  encouraged  her  girls  to  break  the  rules; 
but  you  know  I  never  could  bear  school,  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  (mite  staid  and  prim  now.  And,  Will, 
I  really  have  tried  to  get  the  better  of  my  temper. 
I  am  sure  I  cannot  have  been  so  cross,  or  Edith 
would  not  be  so  fond  of  me.  She  has  been  like  a 
little  sister  to  me  for  kindness  and  goodness.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  MissTressilian's  sneering  seeches 
I  should  have  been  quite  amiable  ;  but  you  cannot 
think  how  she  goads  and  irritates  me — she  is  as 
bad  to  me  as  a  ret!  rag  is  to  a  bull. 


"  But  what  is  the  good  of  my  saying  all  this  ?  I 
know  you  will  just  shake  your  head  and  say,  "You 
know  itis  your  own  fault,  Dym  ;"  and  it  is  this  that 
makes  me  so  mad.  I  cannot  bear  coming  back  to 
you  again  like  a  bad  penny.  I  always  have  been 
a  burden  to  you,  dear  old  Will,  and  it  hurts  me  so 
to  think  it.  I  know  1  shall  cry  night  and  day  till 
I  see  you.  And,  Will,  do  try  and  believe  the  best 
of  me.  I  might  have  done  better,  of  course,  and 
I  need  not  have  made  myself  so  disagreeable  to 
Miss  Tressilian ;  but  if  you  only  knew  how  pro- 
voking she  is  1  Do  write  a  word  to  me,  there's  a 
dear  old  fellow,  and  tell  me  you  know  I  tried  my 
best.    Your  loving  and  sorrowful  little  sister, 

"Dym." 

And  when  she  had  finished  her  letter,  she  just 
read  it  over,  sighing  as  though  her  heart  would 
break  ;  and  then,  with  a  muttered,  "  What  is  the 
good  of  giving  him  a  month's  pain  in  advance?" 
she  tore  it  up  into  little  pieces  and  scattered  them 
on  the  roof,  where  a  few  deluded  sparrows  mistook 
the  white  fragments  for  crumbs. 

That  was  the  way  in  which  Dymphna  Elliott 
faced  her  heaviest  troubles. 

The  cobwebs  were  not  swept  away  yet. 

CHAPTER  It.    K1DDLE-A  WINK  INTRODUCES  HIMSELF. 

Somewhat  later  in  the  evening  Dym  crept  down 
to  the  school-room  very  red-eyed  and  subdued,  and 
very  much  ashamed  of  herself  for  keeping  the 
school-room  tea  waiting.  Edith  would  be  tired 
and  very  cross  with  her  long  fast,  she  thought  with 
a  good  deal  of  compunction.  Edith  was  not 
there,  however. 

The  school-room  was  a  long,  narrow  slip  of  a 
room — evidently  an  after-thought  of  the  architect 
— but  pleasant,  and  well-lighted  by  two  windows; 
the  door  stood  open,  and  the  evening  sun  streamed 
on  the  small  round  tea- table,  which  Caroline  had 
set  out  with  more  than  her  usual  liberality  and  love 
of  good  tnings;  but  before  Dym  had  more  than 
time  to  wonder  at  the  unusual  display  of  preserves 
and  cakes,  a  very  small  gray  dog — the  very  small- 
est and  wiriest  of  Skye  terriers  that  she  had  ever 
seen— ran  at  her  with  a  short  howl  of  surprise,  and 
then  suddenly  sat  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  begged. 
This  was  startling,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  it  was 
far  more  so  to  find  that  the  dog  was  not  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  room.  A  very  tall  man.  in  a  dark- 
tweed  shooting-coat,  was  leaning  against  the  nian- 
tel-picce,  in  that  embarrassing  position  which  only 
brought  a  juir  of  very  broad  shoulders  and  the 
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back  of  a  curly  head  into  prominent  notice  ;  for 
the  owner  of  these  shoulders  was  looking  intently 
at  the  green  and  gold  shavings  with  which  the 
grate  was  encumbered. 

Miss  Elliott  might  be  forgiven  for  the  surprise 
that  kept  her  immovable  in  the  doorway,  while 
the  Skye  terrier  sat  up  and  waved  its  paws  at  her 
in  dumb  friendliness;  for  no  form  of  mankind,  no 
brothers  or  cousins,  were  ever  known  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  school-room. 

The  young  cornet  of  Dragoons,  Charlie  Tres- 
silian,  only  honored  his  sister  and  her  governess 
with  a  good-humored  nod  when  he  met  them  on 
the  stairs  or  about  the  Park.  He  vouchsafed  a 
curious  glance  once,  when  he  first  came  upon  Dym 
in  her  little  close  bonnet.  I  suppose  the  olive 
complexion  and  dark  eyes  of  the  little  governess 
did  not  meet  with  his  approval,  for  he  never  vol- 
unteered a  second  look.  Not  that  Dym  cared 
about  it,  though ;  there  were  plenty  of  these  gay 
young  officers  about  the  house,  in  attendance  on 
Miss  Tressilian.  Dym  could  hear  the  clanking  of 
their  spurs  sometimes  on  the  polished  staircase 
when  they  came  in  from  a  dress  parade.  When 
she  was  hearing  Edith  her  German  verbs,  "  Miss 
Elliott,"  would  Edith  archly  say,  "when  I  grow 
up  I  shall  marry  Colonel  Delaire  ;  he  is  much  the 
nicest  of  them;  he  has  great  yellow  mustaches, 
and  a  beard  that  hurts  when  he  kisses  me.  I 
don't  think  he  ought  to  kiss  Beatrix  so  often, 
Miss  Elliott,  do  you  ?  She  is  quite  grown  up,  you 
know,  and  the  others  don't  do  it." 

"Hush!  go  on  with  your  verb,  Edith,"  says 
the  governess,  with  a  sigh;  she  thinks  it  must  be 
rather  nice  to  be  Beatrix,  and  to  have  a  colonel  of 
her  own.  She  catches  glimpses  of  her  sometimes, 
as  she  passes  the  drawing  room  door,  sitting  at  the 
piano  in  her  white  evening  dress,  quite  surrounded 
by  these  young  fellows.  She  knew  the  colonel 
Edith  had  spoken  about ;  he  was  a  pleasant,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  and  had  spoken  very  kindly  to  them 
one  day  when  a  great  dog  had  frightened  them  in 
Kensington  gardens. 

"  Who  is  that  little  dark-eyed  girl  whom  I  meet 
so  often  in  the  Park  with  Edith  ?  "  asks  the  colo- 
nel, when  he  saw  her  passing  by  the  open  door. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Elliott,  her  governess,"  answers 
Beatrix  indifferently  ;  "it  is  a  pity  mamma  has 
engaged  such  a  dowdy  little  thing.  You  have 
turned  over  too  quickly,  Frank ;  I  have  two  bars 
to  play." 


Old  Dr.  Schreibcr,  the  German  master,  is  the 
only  masculine  figure  that  ever  crosses  the  school- 
room threshold  ;  he  wears  a  curious  old  wig  and 
plaid  waistcoat,  and  indulges  plentifully  in  snuff. 
Dym  hates  him  and  his  old-fashioned  politeness 
and  broken-English  compliments. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  child  of  the  South,  Meess  El- 
liott," he  would  say.  "  You  have  the  Italian 
blood  in  your  veins"  (Dym's  grandmother  was  an 
Italian);  "  you  are  not  cold  and  proud,  like  these 
islanders — they  are  ver  great,  but  ach  Himmel — " 
and  the  rest  of  the  old  man's  rhapsody  would  be 
lost  in  a  pinch  o  snuff. 

Dym  knew  in  an  instant  that  the  broad  should- 
ers and  the  tweed  shooting-coat  did  not  belong 
either  to  Charlie  Tressilian  or  to  any  of  his  brother 
officers — the  brown  curly  hair  looked  sun-dried, 
and  wholly  unlike  the  trim  closely-cut  heads  she 
remembered.  Her  little  thrill  of  astonishment 
was  followed  by  a  long  pause  of  indecision — how 
was  she  to  address  herself  to  this  stranger?  The 
back  of  a  man's  head  does  not  conduce  to  conver- 
sation ;  it  was  difficult  to  go  forward, and  awkward 
to  retreat.  She  did  neither,  but  just  coughed 
slightly. 

"  Ah,  are  you  there,  my  little  friend  ?"  came  in 
brisk  amiable  tones  from  the  fireplace.  "  Have 
you  told  them  I  am  dying  for  a  cup  of  tea?" 

Dym  grew  hot,  and  then  felt  inclined  to  laugh. 
At  any  risks,  she  must  make  him  turn  around. 

"They  have  gone  out  to  dinner;  are  you  ex- 
pecting Miss  Tressilian,  sir?  " 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  demure  voice  the  arms 
dropped  from  the  mantelpiece,  and  a  brown- 
Iwarded  face  looked  around  in  evident  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Who  in  the  name  of  wonder — I  beg  your  par- 
don, but  I  thought  my  little  cousin  was  here;  I 
am  afraid  I  was  very  rude  just  now  ;  I  did  not  hear 
you  enter.  Kid  lle-a-wink,  you  rogue,  just  leave 
the  lady  alone." 

Certainly  the  oddest  person.  A  cousin — Dym 
had  never  heard  of  him.  Stop ;  had  not  Edith 
talked  often  of  a  cousin  Guy  ?"  Perhaps  this  was 
he.  What  a  tall  man  he  was  !  big,  too,  and 
dressed  in  an  odd  foreign  soft  of  fashion,  with  a 
blue  handkerchief  knotted  loosely  around  his 
throat,  the  ends  flying,  and  the  very  brownest 
face  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life,  with  dark  quiz- 
zical eyes. 

"  I  knew  they  were  all  out,"  he  continued,  good- 
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humoredly,  as  though  to  relieve  her  evident  embar- 
rassment ;  "  the  butler  told  me  they  had  a  dinner 
engagement.  I  know  they  are  awfully  gay  people. 
Never  mind  me ;  I  am  used  to  disappointments, 
and  they  did  not  expect  me.  I  only  told  Charlie 
I  might  look  in  one  of  these  days." 

"But  you  have  not  dined,  Mr.  "  stam- 
mered Dym,  more  than  ever  convinced  that  this 
mast  be  '*  the  cousin  Guy,"  and  longing  with  all 
her  heart  that  Edith  would  come  back. 

"Guy  Chichester,  at  your  service,"  returned 
that  gentleman,  promptly  answering  the  involun- 
tary stammer.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  intro- 
duced myself  before,  as  Edith  is  not  here  to  do  it 
for  me.  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to—" 

44 1  am  only  Miss  Elliott,  the  governess,"  inter- 
rupted Dym  shyly,  feeling  painfully  conscious  of 
her  red  eyes  and  pale  cheeks,  and  wishing  she  had 
changed  her  shabby  gown,  a  faded  lilac  gingham, 
for  her  usual  afternoon  black  silk.  She  was  not 
sure  the  quizzical  eyes  had  not  already  noticed 
these  and  sundry  other  defects.  44  Shall  I  go  and 
tell  Orton  to  serve  you  up  some  dinner  at  once  ?" 

44  On  no  account ;  I  have  already  declined  Or- 
ton's  kind  attentions.  Edith  has  promised  me  a 
cup  of  tea.  I  suppose  she  will  be  back  directly 
she  has  attended  to  the  kitten's  comfort.  I  found 
some  young  demons  in  the  shape  of  boys  stoning 
a  little  kitten,  so  I  just  dropped  it  in  my  pocket, 
much  to  Kiddle-a-wink's  disgust,  and  brought  it 
on  to  Edith  to  cosset  and  cuddle  to  her  heart's 
content.  I  hope,"  with  another  kind  inquisitive 
glance,  44  that  Edith's  governess  will  not  resent  my 
uninvited  presence  in  her  own  sacred  precincts." 

"  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Tressilian  will  not  like  it," 
answered  Dym  honestly — she  always  spoke  the 
trut  ,  whatever  it  cost  her;  but  her  eyes  said, 
"  Edith  and  I  will  like  it  very  much  indeed." 

44 Oh,  I  will  take  the  consequences  of  that;" 
coolly  sitting  down,  and  drawing  the  dog's  black 
muzzle  into  his  hand.  44  Cousin  Guy  always  does 
as  he  likes  here."  Then  with  a  droll  look  in  his 
eyes,  44  Doesn't  Edith  change  her  governesses  very 
often  !  When  I  last  had  tea  here,  a  funny  little 
lady  of  fifty-five — Miss  Dale  I  think  they  called 
her — poured  it  out  for  me,  and  the  time  before 
that  I  found  a  very  stout  widow  lady  in  charge." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter's mischievous  tone,  and  Dym  did  so  very  hear- 
tily, and  then  tried  to  look  demure. 

"You  have  not  been  a  governess  long,"  was 


the  next  statement  volunteered  by  this  singular 
person. 

44  How  can  you  tell  that?"  asked  Dym,  some- 
what timidly. 

"Why,  you  are  not  very  old,  to  begin  with; 
and,  next,  you  .have  not  learned  to  look  prim  and 
demure  without  a  very  perceptible  effort.  Wait 
till  you  are  Miss  Dale's  age.  Ah,  here  comes 
Edith,  and  with  the  kitten  hugged  up  in  her  apron, 
I  declare.  Why,  my  fair  Saxon,  do  you  mean  to 
lead  me  a  cat-and-dog  life,  after  all?  Look  at 
Kiddle-a-wink's  ears." 

44  O  cousin  Guy,"  exclaimed  the  child,  running 
up  to  him  with  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  44  one  of 
those  dreadful  stones  had  hurt  it  after  all ;  one  of 
its  paws  was  bleeding ;  and  when  we  put  the  poor 
thing  down,  it  just  held  it  up,  mewing  dreadfully. 
Caroline  says  it  is  broken,  and  she  has  been  trying 
to  bind  it  all  this  time,  only  Kitty  does  cry  so." 

44  Who  is  Caroline?  1  don't  think  she  is  much 
of  a  surgeon.  Do  you  call  that  a  bandage?" 
asked  cousin  Guy,  in  the  good-humored,  half- 
cynical  tone  that  seemed  natural  to  him.  44  Hand 
over  the  victim  to  me."  And  in  spite  of  the  poor 
animal's  plaintive  cries,  so  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
Edith  and  her  young  governess,  the  brown  shapely 
hands  busied  themselves  with  the  wounded  limb 
as  tenderly  and  adroitly  as  would  a  woman's. 

44 There,  I  call  that  more  respectable.  Don't 
you  think  I  ought  to  be  appointed  dresser  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  Miss  Elliott?  Now  put  your  patient  to 
bed,  Miss  Nurse."  And  poor  pussy  having  been 
deposited  in  a  large  work-basket  well  lined  with 
an  old  shawl,  Mr.  Chichester  quietly  suggested 
that  he  had  not  yet  enjoyed  his  promised  cup  of 
tea;  whereupon  Dym  moved  to  the  table,  feeling 
sorely  puzzled  as  to  what  Miss  Tressilian  would 
think  of  these  preceedings. 

The  whole  affair,  however,  seemed  no  novelty 
to  cousin  Guy ;  and  as  for  Edith,  she  was  in  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight.  Dym  had  now  dis- 
covered for  herself  that  Mr.  Chichester  was  not 
an  un  frequent  visitor  to  the  school-room,  and  this 
set  her  more  at  her  ease.  She  was  very  quiet  at 
first,  and  left  the  conversation  chiefly  to  Edith ; 
but  Mr.  Chichester  appealed  so  frequently  to  her, 
and  his  drollery  and  bonhomie  were  so  infectious, 
that  Dym's  mirth-loving  nature  could  hardly  hold 
out  long;  and  she  soon  forgot  her  swollen  eyes 
and  shabby  dress  in  listening  to  the  pleasant  sallies 
of  their  new  companion. 

Dym  was  in  a  perilous  state  between  old  pain 
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and  new  pleasure  ;  liut  she  wisely  packed  away  her 
heart  ache,  and  determined  to  enjoy  the  present. 
What  a  wonderful  break  that  evening  was  in  the 
monotony  of  the  schoolroom  life  !  That  an)  one 
should  address  her  in  tones  of  equality — nay, 
more,  of  interest — was  novelty  enough  to  our  little 
Cinderella.  The  long  narrow  room  seemed  quite 
blocked  up  by  the  broad  shoulders  and  big  muscu- 
lar figure,  but  it  looked  all  the  more  cheerful  for 
it.  It  was  plcasanter  to  sec  Mr.  Chichester  pull- 
ing at  his  tawny  brown  beard  with  his  sunburnt 
vigorous  hand  than  to  watch  old  Herr  Schreiber 
taking  snuff.  She  sat  on  in  a  sort  of  dream,  while 
Mr.  Chichester  cut  long  even  slices  of  bread,  or 
helped  hi .  little  cousin  to  her  favorite  preserve, 
rattling  on  merrily  all  the  time. 

"  Who  was  it  who  used  always  to  be  cutting 
bread-and-butter?  Ah,  Wcrther's  Charlotte,  I 
remember.  I  saw  it  parodied  once.  Have  you 
ever  read  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  Miss  Elliott?" 

Yes,  Dym  had.  She  had  read  it  three  times, 
and  was  ashamed  to  confess  she  liked  it  very  much 
indeed.  People  thought  it  sentimental  ;  she 
called  it  pathetic.  Mr.  Chichester  looked  at  her 
with  a  comical  frown  of  perplexity  and  amusement. 

"You  must  be  very  young.  I  went  through 
that  sort  of  thing  a  dozen  years  ago,"  he  went  on, 
in  a  rallying  tone.  "I  am  not  much  over  thirty 
now.  Do  wc  all  think  Werther  delicious  at  eigh- 
teen, I  wonder?  What  can  be  the  pleasures  of 
melancholy,  Miss  Elliott,  that  youth  is  so  desirous 
of  enjoying  them  ?  It  always  seems  to  me  that  one 
has  so  much  of  the  real  thing  in  life." 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  Dym  in  a  choked 
voice.  Her  color  rose  a  little.  Was  it  a  chance 
hit,  or  had  Mr.  Chichester  perceived  her  red  eyes? 
"  I  think  one  likes  it  better  in  books,"  she  went 
on,  maki  g  a  brave  effort  to  recover  herself  and 
to  speak  naturally,  ' '  just  as  one  enjoys  the  twilight 
or  sad  music." 

Mr.  Chichester  smiled. 

"Do  you  really  think  peoplr  do  always  enjoy 
them — elder  people,  I  mean?  I  should  fancy  half- 
lights  are  rather  a  nuisance  in  some  moods,  and 
the  sweetest  music  a  *  long-drawn-out  pain/  as 
some  one  calls  it.  But  that  is  the  worst  of  you 
women  " — with  a  sudden  frown — M  you  contrive 
somehow  to  extract  a  sort  of  enjoyment  out  of 
sorrow  itself.  Catch  a  sensible  man  listening  to 
melancholy  tunes  in  the  twilight  when  things  have 
gone  wrong  with  him  I"  and  he  gave  a  little  scorn- 


ful laugh,  and  his  tone  strut  k  Dym  as  somewhat 
bitter. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  think  us  very  silly,"  she  re- 
plied timidly. 

"I  think  you  are  all  somewhat  addicted  to 
playing  with  edged  tools,"  he  went  on,  and  his 
gravity  was  unmistakable.  "  I  have  heard  from 
one  of  the  old  Fathers  of  the  art  of  cultivating 
cheerfulness,  but  never  of  the  cultivation  of  melan- 
choly. Fogs  should  be  dispersed  at  all  hazards," 
he  continued,  but  his  eyes  were  twinkling  again. 
"  When  women  sit  and  spin  trash  in  the  moonlight, 
men  go  out  and  work." 

"  Too  bad,"  wxs  all  Dym  could  find  to  say. 

Mr.  Chichester,  who  had  successfully  shaken  off 
his  sudden  moodiness,  looked  at  her  a  little  curi- 
ously. 

M  Why,"  he  asked,  "  have  you  never  imagined 
yourself  worse  off  than  Nature  and  Providence  in- 
tended you  to  be  ?  Forgive  me,"  he  continued 
in  a  lower  voice,  as  Dym  tried  to  find  some  an- 
swer ;  "I  am  afraid,  after  all,  I  am  playing  with 
edged  tools  myself.  Edith,  as  wc  have  finished 
our  tea,  what  do  you  think  of  asking  Miss  Elliott 
if  you  and  I  shall  have  a  walk  in  Kensington  gar- 
dens?" 

Edith  clapped  her  hands  gleefully,  and  then 
stopped  herself. 

"  May  not  Miss  Elliott  go  too,  cousin  Guy?" 

"Of  course  Miss  Elliott  may  go  if  she  wishes 
it,"  returned  cousin  Guy,  stroking  Edith's  flossy 
hair  as  he  s|x>kc. 

"Certainly  not.  Edith,  how  could  you  think 
of  such  a  thing?"  exclaimed  the  young  gover- 
ness in  a  little  flurry.  "Mr.  Chichester,  please 
do  not  keep  her  out  late  ;  her  chest  is  rather  deli- 
cate, and  it  is  so  damp  in  those  gardens  under  the 
trees." 

"  Spoken  as  Miss  Dale  might  have  spoken  it. 
I  s  e  there  is  hope  of  you  yet,  Miss  Elliott.  To 
hear  is  to  obey.  And  we  cannot  tempt  you  to 
favor  us  with  your  company  ?" 

"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  replied  Dym  very 
gravely.  She  read,  with  the  unerring  instinct  of 
a  lady,  why  Mr.  Chichester's  invitation  to  herself 
was  not  very  pressing.  "  Mrs.  Tressilian  would 
not  like  it,  and  you  are  quite  able  to  take  care  of 
Edith  without  me." 

"True,  noblesse  oblige.  What  tiresome  things 
Us  convenances  arc,  are  they  not,  Miss  Elliott  ? 
Here  you  are  dying  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Na- 
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ture  says,  "  Come'  Decorum,  that  cross-grained 
old  jade,  says,  'Stop  at  home.'  Inclination  has 
the  worst  of  it,  as  usual." 

"  I  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  in  the  squares." 

"  And  a  fine  opportunity  for  addressing  an  ode 
to  melancholy  at  the  same  time.  Don't  get  spin- 
ning in  the  moonlight,  Miss  Elliott,  while  we  are 
gone."  Mr.  Chichester's  tone  was  so  droll  and 
sympathetic,  that  Dyra  could  not  take  umbrage  at 
it.  "  Edith,  run  and  get  ready,  and  don't  stand 
staring  at  us  so.  Don't  you  know  that  only  clever 
people  can  talk  real  nonsense?" 

"  I  don't  think  Edith  knows  what  real  nonsense 
is,"  said  Dym,  rather  sadly.  "I  try  my  best;  but 
I  am  afraid  one  gets  rather  moped  and  cross  up 
here." 

"You  ought  to  keep  a  bottle  labeled '  Spirits' 
on  the  mantelpiece,  Mo  be  shaken  as  well  as 
taken,'  Miss  Elliott.  Have  you  ever  tried  a  good 
game  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock  when  you  were 
unusually  cross?" 

"No.  What  an  odd  idea!"  replied  Dym, 
laughing. 

"  You  will  find  it  a  very  good  idea,  and  a  most 
infallible  remedy.  I  tried  it  once— kept  up  a  cool 
two  thousand  with  a  little  friend  of  mine;  and 
after  the  unwonted  exercise  found  myself,  with 
blistered  hands  and  refreshed  spirits,  quite  in  a 
state  for  a  comfortable  nap.  Try  it,  Miss  Elliott." 

"  Perha|»  I  will,  some  time;  you  may  recom- 
mend it  to  Edith,  too.  I  have  (.Kissed  *  the  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock'  stage,  I  am  afraid." 

"  You  mean  you  require  more  violent  remedies. 
You  are  acknowledging  a  good  deal,  Miss  Elliott. 
Has  my  fair  cousin  Beatrix  no  power  or  spell  to 
exorcise  these  spirits,  4  black,  or  blue,  or  gray?"  I 
believe  there  is  a  system  of  freemasonry  between 
girls." 

"Not  between  us,"  replied  Dym,  drawing  her- 
self up  proudly.  If  her  life  had  depended  upon 
it,  she  could  not  have  helped  the  sudden  sharp 
tone  of  dissent.  She  took  herself  to  task  for  it 
afterwards.  Mr.  Chichester  would  -think  her  so 
unamiable,  she  thought.  She  was  not  aware  of 
the  hard  repellent  look  her  face  took  at  such  mo- 
ments, breaking  up  the  soft  outline  of  her  features, 
and  marring  their  pleasantness  with  bitter  lines. 
Dym's  face  was  a  sadly  eloqucm  one,  ten  times 
more  eloquent  than  her  words.  It  already  told  a 
volume  to  Mr.  Chichester,  if  he  cared  to  read  it. 

Dym  never  Knew  what  he  thought  of  her  curt 


 .  

speech.  He  went  away  with  Edith  shortly  after- 
wards, bidding  her  good-by  very  kindly,  but  with- 
out offering  his  hand.  Dym  sat  at  the  window 
watching  them  as  they  went  through  the  square. 
What  a  grand-looking  man  he  was,  she  thought  ; 
grander  far  than  Colonel  Delaire,  or  any  of  those 
young  officers.  He  held  his  little  cousin  by  the 
hand,  and  the  child  walked  along,  looking  eagerly 
up  in  his  face,  and  chattering  to  him.  Dym  could 
fancy  him  smiling  in  his  beaid,  in  his  droll  way, 
as  he  answered  her. 

"I  should  think  he  could  make  people  afraid  of 
him  sometimes,  with  all  his  good  nature,"  she 
thought,  as  they  passed  around  the  farthest  corner 
and  were  lost  to  view.  "How  his  eyes  flashed, 
and  how  annoyed  he  looked  when  he  spoke  of 
people  indulging  their  troubles!  I  don't  fancy  he 
has  a  good  temper — not  much  better  than  mine. 
He  must  look  like  a  lion  when  he  is  aroused. 
Somehow  his  raillery  has  a  pleasant  sharpness, 
which  does  not  hurt ;  while  Miss  Tressilian's  sneers 
sting  like  nettles.  I  suppose  he  has  a  good  heart, 
and  that  makes  the  difference, "  went  on  the  young 
philosopher.  She  had  quite  forgotten  her  need  of 
fresh  air;  or  exercise  in  the  lonely  deserted  squares 
seemed  irksome  to  her.  "  After  all,  I  am  spinning 
in  the  moonlight,"  she  said  to  herself,  with  some- 
thing like  remorse,  as  she  put  the  school-room  tidy, 
and  then  settled  down  to  a  piece  of  intricate  knit- 
ting, which  had  to  be  partially  unraveled  and  then 
put  in  order  for  Mrs.  Tressilian.  She  cast  an 
amused  glance  at  the  kitten  now  and  then.  Edith 
had  insisted  on  a  name  being  found  for  it,  and 
there  had  been  a  perfect  war  of  wits  over  the 
tea  table.  Dym  had  suggested  Tabitha ;  Edith 
thotrght  Change  or  Foundling  more  appropriate  ; 
but  Mr.  Chichester  had  insisted  that  nothing  under 
three  or  even  four  syllables  would  do.  A  name 
must  be  hit  upon  that  would  perpetually  remind 
them  of  the  painful  circumstances  through  which 
the  victim  had  found  entrance  under  their  hos- 
pitable roof.  Edith  objected  to  the  Howler,  and 
thought  Wanderer  sounded  loo  much  like  a  race- 
horse ;  he  would,  therefore,  with  their  permission, 
fix  on  Lamentations  as  a  peculiarly  beautiful  and 
touching  name,  a  sobriquet,  to  which  poor  Edith 
somewhat  ruefully  consented. 

It  was  quite  late  before  Edith  returned,  with  her 
hands  full  of  roses. 

"  Aren't  these  beautiful,  Miss  Elliott?  Cousin 
Guy  asked  if  you  were  fond  of  flowers,  and  he 
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told  me  I  roust  bring  you  home  these,  to  make  up 
for  the  walk  you  lost.  He  told  me  to  tell  you  that 
they  were  ever  so  much  better  than  moonshine. 
What  did  he  mean  by  that,  1  wonder?" 

"Mr.  Chichester  sent  me  these?"  exclaimed 
Dym,  hardly  thinking  she  heard  right.  She  laid 
her  hot  face  against  the  cool  fragrant  heap  that  lay 
in  her  lap;  the  soft  pinks  and  blush-tints  gleamed 
pearly  white  in  the  semi-darkness ;  the  gas-lamp  at 
the  corner  of  the  dark  square  reflected  the  girl's 
bent  head  dimly. 

"How  dark  it  is  I  and  I  am  ever  so  tired. 
Cousin  Guy  threatened  to  carry  me  once,  and  1 
was  afraid  he  meant  it.  No,  he  did  not  send  them 
exactly  ;  he  said  it  must  be  my  present,  in  return 
for  all  the  trouble  I  give  you.  Do  I  give  you  much 
trouble,  Miss  Elliott?"  asked  the  child,  earnestly. 
"  There  was  a  girl  sitting  at  the  corner,  just  by 
one  of  the  park  gates ;  her  basket  was  nearly  full, 
and  she  looked  so  tired  and  hungry,  cousin  Guy 
made  her  empty  it  into  my  lap,  and  we  sorted  the 
bunches  under  the  trees.  I  dont't  think  she  ever 
had  so  much  money  in  her  life  before;  she  went 
on  wiping  her  eyes  with  her  shawl,  and  wishing 
the  heavens  to  be  his  bed.  I  could  not  tell  what 
she  meant,  till  cousin  Guy  said  it  was  only  grati- 
tude, and  that  an  Irish  blessing  did  no  harm ;  and 
then  he  told  me  to  bring  them  all  home  to  you." 

"I  see;  thank  you,  Edith,"  returned  Dym, 
quietly.  She  laid  aside  the  roses  reluctantly,  as 
Edith  clambered  into  her  lap  and  nestled  against 
her.  Her  thoughts  wandered  two  or  three  times 
as  she  strove  to  interest  herself  in  the  child's  eager 
descriptions. 

"  Did  Mr.  Chichester  come  in  with  you,  Edie?" 
she  asked,  at  last,  arousing  herself  from  a  reverie. 

"  Yes — no ;  he  only  brought  me  to  the  door.  I 
heard  him  say  something  to  James  about  calling 
again  later.  I  know  he  inquired  what  time  they 
would  be  back.  Do  you  know,  Miss  Elliott, 
cousin  Guy,  asked  me  how  it  was  that  you  and 
Trichy  get  on  so  badly  together." 

"Impossible  I  "exclaimed  Dym,  starting.  "  Edie, 
you  must  have  misunderstood  your  cousin." 

"Well,  perhaps  he  did  not  say  so  exactly  in 
those  words.  He  asked  me  if  I  liked  you  better 
than  Miss  Dale ;  and  when  I  said  a  hundred  thou- 
sand times  better,  he  laughed,  and  asked  if  Trichy 
did  too.  Of  course  I  told  him  no,  and  how  mis- 
erable she  made  you  whenever  she  came  into  the 
school-room." 


"Well!"  ejaculated  Dym,  peevishly. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  he  heard  me,  for  he 
answered  rather  dryly,  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel,  and  that  Trichy  might  possibly  be  in  the 
right  sometimes  ;  and  when  I  said  I  was  sure  she 
never  was,  he  scolded  me  for  speaking  so  disloyally 
of  my  sister." 

"And  he  was  quite  right,"  returned  her  gover- 
ness, severely.  "  You  ought  to  have  known  better, 
Edith."  Dym  put  a  stop  to  the  conversation 
quite  peremptorily,  by  insisting  that  it  was  time 
for  her  little  charge  to  go  to  bed.  She  turned  a 
deaf  ear  when  Edith  pleaded  for  farther  indul- 
gence, and  committed  her  remorselessly  into  Caro- 
line's keeping,  when  that  individual  came  to  fetch 
her.  Edith  carried  off  some  of  the  roses  in  re- 
venge. Another  time  there  would  have  been  a 
playful  scramble,  but  to-night  her  young  governess 
was  not  in  the  mood.  She  contented  herself  with 
placing  the  remainder  in  water,  and  then  sat  down 
to  her  knitting  again.  "It  takes  two  to  make  a 
quarrel,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  cast-off  rapid 
stitches  on  her  needle ;  and  perhaps,  if  Guy  Chi- 
chester had  seen  the  puckered  brow  and  involun- 
tary frown  at  this  moment,  he  might  have  avowed 
he  was  right. 

Some  two  hours  later,  as  the  carriage  set  down 
the  two  ladies  at  the  door  of  Lansdowne  House,  a 
tall  dark  figure,  lounging  against  the  railings, 
started  forward  and  assisted  them  to  alight. 

"  Whyfc  it  is  Guy  himself,  I  declare  1"  exclaimed 
a  sleepy  affectionate  voice  from  the  interior  of  the 
carriage. 

Beatrix  volunteered  no  welcome.  "  Mamma  is 
very  tired,"  was  all  she  said,  as  she  leaned  lightly 
on  her  cousin's  arm ;  and  she  swept  past  him  up 
the  steps  in  her  white  cloak.  When  they  followed 
her  into  the  inner  drawing-room,  they  found  her 
giving  orders  to  her  maid  about  closing  the  win- 
dows and  bringing  up  the  coffee.  "  You  will  have 
some  in  your  dressing-room  as  usual,  will  you  not, 
mamma?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  I  think  so ;  but  I  have  not  yet 
spoken  to  Guy.  My  dear  Guy,  whatever  brings 
you  here  so  late  at  night  ?" 

"  As  usual,  a  whim,  my  dear  aunt ;  but  this  is 
not  my  first  visit.  I  have  been  well  entertained 
by  Edith,  I  assure  you." 

"  You  have  been  here  all  the  evening?" 

Beatrix  looked  up  sharply. 

"You  had  better  ask  him,  mamma,  how  long  he 
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has  been  up  in  town,"  she  observed,  with  a  little 
empressement. 

"  Humph,  my  fair  cousin  ;  so  that  is  the  reason 
why  your  ladyship  deigns  to  receive  me  so  coldly," 
returned  Guy,  smiling  mischievously.  "  Well,  if 
I  cared  to  evade  your  question,  I  could  well  do 
so.  I  have  been  in  town— that  is,  at  the  West 
End — some  six  hours,  two  of  which  were  spent  at 
Lansdowne  House;  and  I  have  been  six  weeks  in 
a  place  not  fit  to  mention  in  aristocratic  ears,  but 
certainly  not  twelve  miles  from  London." 

"I  thought  so,"  came  in  disdainful  tones  from 
Beatrix.  Besides—" 

' '  Besides  what  ?    Don' t  spare  my  feelings.  * ' 

"You  were  seen — " 

"  How  shocking !" 

"  There  is  nothing  to  laugh  at,  Guy.  Colonel 
Delaire  came  in  and  told  us  one  day  he  had  met 
you." 

"  Indeed  !  Was  it  in  the  Seven  Dials,  or  Cam- 
den Town?" 

**  He  did  not  mention  the  locality.  He  said 
you  had  your  old  shooting-coat  on — I  wish  you 
would  let  me  burn  it — and  looked  rather  as  though 
you  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines." 

"My  dear  Beatrix,  you  know  poor  Frank  was 

ly  laughing — you  did  look  so  shocked." 

"Never  mind,  aunt  Celia ;  don't  trouble  your- 
self to  apologize  for  me.  Trichy  knows  I  am  a 
sad  fellow — always  in  the  hands  of  some  Philis- 
tines or  other;  but  it  was  mean  of  the  colonel  to 
show  me  up  at  headquarters." 

"He  thought  we  should  be  so  pleased,  dear 
Guy." 

"  What !  at  hearing  that  I  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines?    For  shame,  aunt  Celia." 

"I  wish  you  would  not  go  on  joking,  Guy. 
You  know  mamma  is  dreadfully  tired." 

"  That  means  I  am  to  shut  up,  and  you  are  to 
go  to  bed,  auntie:  what  a  capital  policeman  you 
would  make,  Trichy  ;  your  very  tone  would  make 
people  'move  on.'  " 

MissTressilian  moved  away  somewhat  displeased  j 
it  was  never  her  way  to  retort  on  an  impertinence; 
she  held  herself  aloof  quite  stiffly,  while  Guy  in- 
terchanged an  affectionate  good-night  with  his 
elder  relative.  Neither  did  she  seem  to  see  him 
till  he  took  the  seat  opposite  to  her,  and  deliber- 
ately helped  himself  to  some  coffee. 

"  Where  is  Charlie?"  he  asked,  suddenly. 

"At  the  opera;  he  will  be  in  by  and  by." 
Vol.  V.— 54 


"  All  right ;  I  will  look  in  on  him  to-morrow. 
I  must  not  stay  now,  I  suppose  ?' ' 

"  That's  as  you  please.  Mrs.  Vivian  will  be 
down  directly." 

"  How  many  tame  cats  do  you  keep  about  the 
house?"  asked  her  cousin,  mischievously. 

"  Mrs.  Vivian  is  a  friend,"  returned  Beatrix  in 
her  most  repressive  voice.  "  She  is  in  trouble, 
poor  thing  !  and  it  came  into  my  head  to-night 
that  perhaps  mamma  might  make  it  worth  her 
while  to  stay  on  as  Edith's  governess." 

"  Edith  has  a  governess,  has  she  not?" 

"Oh,  yes — Miss  Elliott;  but  she  is  going." 

**  Indeed,"  observed  Guy,  in  the  very  driest  of 
tones. 

"Yes,  she  will  not  do  at  all.  She  will  insist  on 
having  her  own  way  in  everything,  and  spoils 
Edith  dreadfully." 

"  Edith  seemed  very  happy,  and  much  stronger 
in  health,  I  thought." 

"Ah,  Mentone  did  us  all  good,  mamma  es- 
pecially. Don't  say  a  word  to  her  about  Miss 
Elliott's  going,  please.  She  is  dreadfully  infatu- 
ated on  the  subject,  and  I  have  had  difficulty 
enough  to  make  her  see  things  properly.  Miss 
Elliott  is  just  the  deceptive  sort  of  person  that  can 
creep  into  any  one's  good  graces." 

"She  has  not  crept  into  yours,"  muttered  Guy, 

"  No,  because  I  have  perception  enough  to  read 
her  truly.  I  never  knew  any  one  more  unfit  for  a 
governess ;  she  and  Edith  waste  half  their  time  in 
childish  romps." 

"  So  mucn  the  better."  was  the  gruff  answer. 

"  And  then  she  is  so  ill-tempered — a  perfect 
little  fury  when  provoked." 

Guy  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Under  no  pro- 
vocation, I  suppose?" 

Beatrix  bit  her  lip.  "  You  are  so  tiresome,  Guy ; 
there  is  no  talking  to  you." 

"  Confess,  Trichy,  you  arc  a  little  hard  on  her." 

No  answer. 

"And  so  the  poor  little  thing  must  go?" 

"If  you  cannot  find  anything  more  interesting 
to  talk  about,  I  shall  leave  you,  Guy." 

"  Not  before  Mrs.  Vivian  comes,  I  hope.  How 
nice  you  look  to  night,  Trichy,  with  all  those 
green  waves,  and  puffings,  and  white  water-lilies ! 
If  I  were  an  artist  I  would  paint  you  as  Undine." 

"Or  any  other  soulless  being,  I  suppose,"  re- 
turned Beatrix,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  in  an  evident  ill-humor. 
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"Ah,  Undine  got  her  soul  afterwards;  so  will 
you,  when  you  have  an  Huldbrand  of  your  own. 
By  the  by,  what's  this  between  you  and  Frank 
Delaire?" 

Beatrix  blushed  up  to  her  temples,  and  turned 
away. 

"Ah,  Undine,  have  I  caught  you?" 

"  Hush!  here  is  Mrs.  Vivian  at  last,"  as  a  brisk 
little  widow,  with  dark  restless  eyes,  and  very 
airily  attired,  made  her  entrance.  "You  have 
been  long  enough  making  your  appearance,  Susan. '  * 

"I  have  been  with  dear  Mrs.  Tressilian.  This  is 
your  cousin,  Mr.  Chichester — Oh,  yes,  I  remem- 
ber him."  But  Guy,  who  was  subject  to  sudden 
sympathies  and  antipathies,  replied  very  curtly  to 
the  lady's  effusive  greeting. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  waiting  for  Charlie  any 
longer  j  he  has  gone  in  to  supper  somewhere,"  he 
observed,  looking  at  his  watch.  "  I  have  only 
ten  minutes  to  spare,  and  you  are  tired,  Beatrix." 

"Not  in  the  least.  You  know  we  are  late 
people,"  was  the  careless  answer;  but  she  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  outer  room,  notwithstanding. 
On  the  threshold  he  stopped  and  took  her  hands. 

"  You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said, 
with  pleasant  peremptoriness. 

"About  what?"  But  the  tell-tale  color  began 
to  rise  again. 

"About  Frank  Delaire.  Are  you  engaged  to 
him,  Trichy?" 

"  I  don't  see  what  right  you  have  to  ask  me 
that  question,"  she  replied,  trying  hard  to  resume 
her  former  cold  manner. 

"  What  right !  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  cousin  ?" 

"  I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it." 

"Don't  you?" 

"  I  may  choose  to  keep  my  own  counsel." 
"  Well  done,  Undine." 

"  Besides" — trying  todisengage  herself — "I  can- 
not see  how  my  affairs  can  possibly  interest  you." 


"It  is  sufficient  interest  to  me  to  know  that  an 
honest  fellow's  constancy  is  to  be  rewarded  by  my 
pretty  cousin's  hand." 

"Pshaw!  pray,  allow  me  to  go  back  to  Mrs. 
Vivian." 

"  Unhand  me,  sir ;  that  was  what  you  meant. 
There,  you  are  free— only  suffer  me  to  make  the 
remark  that  you  are  in  a  singularly  unapproachable 
mood  to-night." 

A  sudden  glitter  as  of  tears  sprang  to  Beatrix 
Tressilian's  eyes. 

"  Because  I  am  too  proud  to  repose  confidence 
where  none  is  returned.  Why  should  you  con- 
sider you  have  the  right  to  question  me  about 
Frank,  when  you  refuse  to  answer  a  single  question 
of  mine?" 

"  Frank  !  Now  I  am  sure  I  have  to  congratulate 
you. 

"  Don't.    I  hate  congratulations." 
"  But  is  it  really  so,  Trichy?" 
"  I  suppose  so,"  in  a  half-proud,  half-melancholy 
voice. 

"Dear  Beatrix,  I  am  so  glad,"  replied  her 
cousin,  affectionately.  "  Frank  Delaire  is  a  capi- 
tal fellow,  and—" 

"And  what?" 

"He  will  have  an  awfully  pretty  wife."  But 
Beatrix  drew  back  with  almost  defiant  gesture. 

"  Don't  Guy.    I  will  not  have  you  say  that." 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  it  ?" 

"  Because — pshaw  !  what  are  my  looks  to  you? 
There,  let  us  change  the  subject." 

"  With  all  my  heart.    Good-night,  Trichy." 

"  Good-night.  I  suppose,"  catching  her  breath 
quickly,  and  not  looking  at  him — "  I  suppose  you 
are  not  rid  of  the  old  delusion  yet,  Guy?" 

A  quick  contraction  of  the  brow  and  a  look  of 
pain  before  Guy  Chichester  answered,  "  No,  nor 
ever  shall  be ;"  and  then  somewhat  abruptly  he 
bade  his  cousin  good-night. 
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By  Edmund  Yates, 
Author  of  "Broken  to  Harness:'  "Kissing  Ike  Rod,"  etc.,  etc. 


BOOK  II.    CHAPTER  VII.    THE  HEIRESS  AT  HOME. 

"  Moggridge's  "  is  not  an  establishment  calcu- 
lated to  instil  much  respect  for  our  inn-keeping 
faculties  into  the  minds  of  our  foreign  visitors.  It 
is  one  of  those  hotels,  situated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Adelphi,  which  advertise  regularly  in 
Bradshaw,  describing  themselves  as  equally  con- 
tiguous to  the  City  and  the  West  End,  the  Bank 
of  England  and  the  parks,  and  which  apparently 
placed  great  reliance  in  the  fact  of  their  having  a 
night-porter  in  attendance ;  a  dreary,  dirty  old 
house,  with  dim  narrow  staircases  and  black  pas- 
sages, in  which  the  gas  is  constantly  burning,  and 
which  lead  nowhere.  Moggridge  himself  had  long 
been  dead,  and  the  successive  proprietors  had  put 
in  a  piece  of  new  furniture  here,  aud  some  fresh 
carpeting  there,  which  stood  out  in  relief  against 
the  original  decorations,  and  only  served  to  render 
them  more  dingy  and  forlorn.  It  was  known  as 
"a  Yorkshire  house,"  the  first  Moggridge  having 
hailed  from  Bradford,  and  was  frequented  by  cleri- 
cal dignitaries  from  York  ;  white-headed  solicitors, 
who  dressed  in  rusty  black,  carried  their  watches 
in  their  fobs,  und  consumed  an  immense  quantity 
of  snuff ;  fluffy  mill-owners  and  agriculturists  from 
Wakefield  ;  and  apple-faced,  wiry  squires  from  all 
portionsof thecounty.  Mr.  Hillman,seniorpartner 
in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hillman  and  Hicks,  solicitors 
to  the Middleham  estate,  had  imbibed  his  first  know- 
ledge of  the  law  in  an  attorney's  office  at  Thirsk, 
and  still  kept  up  his  connection  with  the  northern 
county;  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Grace,  on 
her  first  arrival  in  London,  took  up  her  quarters  at 
this  dismal  old  holstelry.  The  place,  as  might  be 
expected,  had  not  a  brightening  effect  upon  her 
spirits ;  and,  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
her  arrival,  she  fell  into  the  depths  of  despair. 

"It  seems,"  she  wrote  to  Anne,  "as  though  I 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed  in  all  my  antici- 
pations. You  will  recollect  the  notions  we  had 
formed  about  our  first  sojourn  in  Paris,  and  what 
was  the  result?  In  a  somewhat  similarly  enthusi- 
astic spirit  I  had  looked  forward  to  my  stay  in 
London  ;  and  you  may  judge  of  my  feelings  when 


I  tell  that  I  have  spent  the  last  two  days  in  a  large 
dark  dining-room,  ffernished  with  hard,  slippery, 
horse-hair  chairs;  a  rickety  sofa  of  the  same  ma- 
terial ;  a  round  mirror  stuck  up  high  on  the  wall ; 
and  an  enormous  mahogany  sideboard,  garnished 
with  a  set  of  cruets.  There  is  a  window  which  is 
supposed  to  look  towards  the  Thames;  but  the 
panes  are  so  dirty  that  one  can  see  nothing 
through  them,  and  I  am  only  aware  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  river  by  hearing  the  puffing  of  the 
steamers.  Mr.  Hillman  has  been  twice  to  see 
me — a  kindly  old  gentleman,  but  evidently  very 
much  frightened  of  ladies.  Ho  sits  on  the  edge 
of  his  chair,  and,  as  he  speaks,  brings  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  together,  separates  them,  and  brings 
them  together  again  as  though  he  were  weaving  a 
kind  of  mystic  charm,  reminding  me  of  Vivien 
and  Merlin — with  a  difference.  He  calls  me  "  ma- 
dam," and  interlards  his  conversation  with  a  vast 
amount  of  quaint  phraseology;  but  as  far  as  I  can 
make  out,  the  bank  has  been  singularly  prosperous 
since  my  poor  uncle's  death,  and  I  am  consider- 
ably richer  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  have  already 
explained  to  the  old  gentleman  my  determination 
to  effect  an  immediate  sale  of  Loddonford,  at 
which  he  was  very  much  astonished,  not  to  say 
shocked.  He  represented  that,  owing  to  the  im- 
provements made  in  it,  the  estate  had  very  much 
risen  in  value,  and  expressed  his  opinion  that  'a 
lady  of  my  consideration,'  as  he  was  pleased  to 
phrase  it,  would  do  well  to  retain  such  a  posses- 
sion. I  adhered  to  my  decision ;  but  nothing  is 
to  be  finally  settled  until  I  have  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Bence  and  Mr.  Palmer,  the  trustees 
under  my  uncle's  will,  who  are  coming  to  see  me 
to-morrow.  They  may  say  what  they  please,  but 
I  shall  be  firm  upon  the  matter;  a  residence  at 
Loddonford  would  keep  my  poor  uncle  and  his 
sad  fate  perpetually  before  my  mind,  and,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  of  England  at  present,  I  have  no 
desire  to  make  it  my  permanent  home.  The 
sooner  I  am  back  with  you,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased,  and  we  can  then  commence  our  projected 
tour  of  Europe. 
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"  As  for  the  professor,  it  is  half  ludicrous,  half 
pitiable  to  watch  him.  He  is  constantly  polishing 
his  spectacles,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  to 
their  dimness,  and  not  to  the  want  of  daylight, 
that  he  is  unable  to  see  half  an  inch  beyond  his 
nose ;  and  he  gasps  for  breath  so  much,  that  my 
own  chest  aches  in  sympathy.  He  is  afraid  even 
of  lighting  his  pipe,  for  fear  of  adding  to  th  3 
density  of  the  atmosphere.  I  have  been  out  with 
him  once  or  twice  into  the  Strand ;  but  he  is  so 
dazed  by  the  noise  of  the  traffic  and  the  number 
of  the  vehicles,  that  he  stands  with  hands  uplifted, 
like  Dominie  Sampson,  crying,  '  Was  fur  eine 
stadt!'  to  the  amusement  of  the  passers-by.  He 
has  now  gone  out,  under  the  charge  of  a  commis- 
sionaire, to  the  British  Museum,  to  visit  which  in- 
stitution has  been,  he  told  me,  the  dream  of  his 
life. 

"  I  have  as  yet  seen  nothing  of  Mr.  Heath,  who 
has  gone  to  Manchester  on  some  business  con- 
nected with  the  bank ;  but  Mr.  Hillman  is  loud 
in  his  praises,  and  ascribes  the  whole  success  of  the 
management  to  his  energy  and  tact." 

The  day  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter,  the 
two  trustees  paid  their  promised  visit.  The  elder 
and  more  important  of  them,  Mr,  Bence,  was  a 
dull,  prosy,  common-place  man,  with  an  overween- 
ing sense  of  his  own  importance,  derived  entirely 
from  his  wealth.  His  ostensible  profession  was 
that  of  a  stock-broker,  head  of  a  firm  in  a  city 
court ;  but,  besides  this,  his  sources  of  income 
were  many  and  various;  he  owned  a  mast,  oar, 
and  block  factory  at  Poplar,  and  a  bone-boiling 
establishment  at  Vauxhall ;  the  Vallombrosa  Asso- 
ciation for  importing  genuine  corks  and  bungs, 
and  the  Pay-at-your-own-time-and-what-amount- 
you-please  Furnishing  Company,  meant  Jonas 
Bence ;  he  held  a  mortgage  on  the  lease  of  the 
Champagne  Charley  Music  Hall,  and  paid  the 
printers  and  paper-maker's  bills,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  contributor*,  of  the  Stiletto  satirical  news- 
paper. He  lived  in  a  big  house  in  Westbourne 
Terrace,  kept  carriages  and  horses,  entertained 
lavishly,  and  parted  with  his  money  freely;  but 
for  all  that  he  had  been  unable  to  satisfy  the  one 
longing  of  his  life,  which  was  to  get  into  society. 
The  families  of  the  old-fashioned  city  people,  with 
whom  he  did  business,  visited  at  his  house,  it  is 
true;  but  he  wanted  something  more  than  that: 
he  wanted  to  be  among  the  "swell,"  as  he  called 
them;  and  he  intrigued  by  every  means  in  his 


power  to  that  effect,  but,  somehow  or  other,  it 
was  not  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Palmer,  the  other  trustee,  was  a  man  of 
quite  a  different  stamp.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  had  practiced  as  an  attorney  in  Bedford 
Row,  and,  having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune, 
he  bought  an  estate  in  Surrey,  and  devoted  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  endeavoring  to  forget  his  past 
career,  and  to  induce  those  who  knew  him  to  do 
the  same,  and  regard  him  as  a  country  gentleman. 
He  was  a  wiry  little  man,  with  a  sharp,  terrier- 
like face,  bright  eyes,  bits  of  grizzled  whisker,  and 
closely-cut  hair;  he  wore  a  suit  of  check  ditto 
clothes,  a  pair  of  brown  gaiters,  and  a  low-crowned 
hat ;  he  carried  an  ash  stick,  with  which  he  was 
always  slashing  his  legs.  He  spoke  of  himself, 
and  tried  to  get  other  people  to  speak  of  him,  as 
"the  Squire,"  and  played  an  important  part  in 
his  parish,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  local 
government  board  and  a  J.  P.,  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  was  humbly  reliant  for  legal  advice  on 
the  town-clerk  to  the  magistrates,  occasionally 
taking  up  the  volume  of  ««  Archbold's  Practice," 
which  that  functionary  was  in  the  habit  of  consult- 
ing, and  looking  at  it  as  a  rare  work  with  which 
he  had  not  been  previously  made  acquainted  ;  and 
never  failing  to  poke  his  fun  at  the  lawyers,  by 
humorous  references  to  their  proverbial  sharpness 
and  greed  of  gain. 

So  far  as  Grace  was  concerned,  these  gentlemen 
had  one  failing  in  common — that  of  joy  that  the 
heiress  has  come  of  age  and  their  trusteeship  was 
at  an  end.  It  had  not  troubled  them  much,  it  is 
true,  considering  that  they  had  left  all  the  business 
detail  to  Mr.  Heath.  They  had  accepted  the  trust 
because,  when  they  had  been  first  named  to  it, 
each  of  them  had  been  in  a  poor  and  less  promi- 
nent position ;  and,  when  it  fell  to  their  lot  to 
take  it  up,  both  felt  that  there  was  a  certain  eclat 
in  being  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  gentleman  whose  murder  had  caused 
so  much  public  talk  and  such  regret  in  polite 
circles. 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  dear?"  said  Mr.  Bence, 
waddling  slowly  up  the  room,  and  shaking  hands 
with  her.  If  Grace  had  been  a  governess,  or  a 
young  lady  entirely  unknown  to  fame,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Bence  would  never  have  vouchsafed 
to  her  his  acquaintance;  or,  if  he  had,  he  would 
merely  have  wagged  his  head  at  her  and  got  rid 
of  her  as  soon  as  possible.    But  as  she  was  an 
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heiress,  he  walked  up  to  her,  and  conceded  to  her 
his  hand. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Miss  Middleham?"  chirped 
little  Mr.  Palmer,  walking  in  the  rear  of  his 
portly  co-trustee,  like  a  dingey  at  a  Dutch  galley's 
stern.  "Gad,  what  a  frightful  atmosphere  I  I 
wonder  any  one  can  exist  in  these  close  London 
streets !"  Mr.  Palmer  had,  during  thirty  years  of 
his  life,  passed  his  days  in  an  office  in  Bedford 
Row,  and  his  nights  in  a  second  floor  back  over- 
looking a  mews  in  Great  Ormond  street. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Bence,  who  had  by 
this  time  planted  himself  comfortably,  with  his 
back  to  the  fire;  "we  are  glad  to  congratulate 
you  on  coming  into  your  property — lands  and 
money,  rent-rolls  and  estates,  carriages  and  horses. 
Nice  things,  my  dear,"  continued  the  fat  man, 
solemnly,  and  as  if  he  really  did  think  them  very 
nice  indeed. 

"Yes,  Miss  Middleham,"  said  Mr.  Palmer, 
seeing  the  chance  of  edging  in  a  word  ;  "  for  my 
own  part  I  not  merely  congratulate  you  upon  your 
coming  into  the  property,  but  I  am  not  sorry  that 
the  responsibility  is  off  my  shoulders — plenty  of 
my  own  too  look  after,  and  naturally  enough  one's 
own  comes  first.  Not  that  your  affairs  have  not 
been  properly  taken  care  of,  and  every  justice 
done  to  it.  Now  there  is  Loddonford,  for  in- 
stance; that  place  has  improved,  I  should  say, 
fifteen  per  cent,  since  poor  Middleham's  death. 
Nice  property,  too ;  arable  and  meadow ;  subsoil 
drainage  capitally  carried  out;  river  frontage 
worth  twelve  hundred  pounds  an  acre,  if  it  is 
worth  a  penny." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  the 
Loddonford  property,"  said  Grace,  quietly.  "  It 
ought  to  sell  for  a  large  sum." 

"  A  large  sum,  indeed,"  repeated  Mr.  Palmer; 
"  but  you  are  never  thinking  of  selling  it  ?" 

"You  are  surely  never  thinking  of  parting  with 
Loddonford,  ray  dear?"  said  Mr.  Bence,  to  whom 
the  notion  gave  quite  a  new  train  of  thought. 

"I  have  thoroughly  decided  upon  doing  so," 
said  Grace,  firmly.  "  I  could  never  have  any 
pleasure  in  the  place,  connected  as  it  is  with  remi- 
niscences of  bygone  happiness,  and  with  anticipa- 
tions which  were  never  fulfilled.  I  had  determined 
on  this  step  long  since,  and  should  have  carried  it 
out  even  at  a  loss;  and  now,  since  these  glowing 
accounts  which  you  have  given  me,  I  can  feel  no 
compunction,  if  only  from  a  business  point  of  view." 


"The  sale  will  attract  an  immense  amount  of 
attention,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  reflectively.  "There 
has  been  nothing  going  down  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  since  Wandlesworth's  came  under  the 
hammer,  when  Chivcrs  was  smashed.  Sir  Thomas 
Buffam  is  sure  to  have  a  try  for  Loddonford,  for 
those  water-bordered  meadows  are  just  the  grazing- 
grounds  for  his  Devons." 

Bence  said  nothing  for  some  minutes,  being  lost 
in  a  reverie.  Suppose  he  were  to  go  in  to  purchase 
this  beautiful  place,  and  become  a  landed  propri- 
etor— would  not  that  give  him  the  position  in 
society  which  he  so  earnestly  longed  for,  but  which 
he  had  hitherto  failed  in  obtaining?  People  in 
London  knew  everything ;  everybody  knew  about 
the  stock-broker's  office,  and  many  suspected  the 
bone-boiling  and  cork-cutting  establishments,  and 
the  ownership  of  the  music-hall  and  the  satirical 
journal.  Now  down  in  the  country  nothing  of 
this  would  be  known.  He  would  be  Mr.  Bence 
of  Loddonford  ;  perhaps  Squire  Bence,  J. P. — why 
not  Deputy-Lieutenant  Bence — and  at  once,  in 
virtue  of  his  wealth,  he  would  take  up  his  position 
among  the  county  magnates.  Elsewhere,  he  might 
find  it  difficult ;  but  there  he  would  have  peculiar 
facilities.  As  trustee  of  the  late  Mr.  Middleham, 
who  was  so  well  known  and  so  much  respected  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  would  come,  as  it  were,  with 
an  introduction  which  the  most  fastidious  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  recognize.  It  was  a  good  idea ; 
and  when  he  had  thought  it  out,  he  said  : 

"I  do  not  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  any 
public  sale,  Palmer.  If  Miss  Middleham  has  made 
up  her  mind  to  part  with  the  estate,  it  might  per- 
fectly well  be  arranged  by  private  contract." 

Mr.  Palmer,  who  saw  at  once  what  was  in- 
tended, but  who  had  no  reason  for  opposing  the 
designs  of  his  co-trustee,  chirped  his  acquies- 
cence. 

"  However,  we  will  see  all  about  that  later  on," 
said  Mr.  Bence,  after  another  pause.  "  The  law- 
yers will  have  to  be  consulted,  and  that  sharp  fel- 
low who  manages  at  the  bank — what's  his  name  ? 
Now,  my  dear,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  at  dinner  at 
Westbourne  Terrace  on  Sunday  next  at  seven. 
Your  uncle,  a  German  gentleman,  accompanies 
you,  I  understand?  Let  him  come  too;  he  will 
be  welcome.  No  use  asking  you,  Palmer,  I  sup 
pose  ;  you  will  not  be  in  town  ?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Mr.  Palmer;  "as  a  standing 
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rule  the  rector  dines  with  me  on  Sundays  to  talk 
about  School  Board  matters." 

"Ah,  very  interesting,"  said  Mr.  Bence.  "I 
cannot  get  a  rector  for  you,  my  dear ;  but  you  will 
find  some  not  undistinguished  people.  Till  Sun- 
day then  at  seven."  And  the  two  trustees  left 
Grace  to  their  reflections. 

Later  on  in  that  same  afternoon,  while  the  pro- 
fessor was  still  engaged  in  delightedly  exploring 
the  wonders  of  the  British  Museum,  a  card  was 
brought  to  Grace,  who  was  in  her  bed-room,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  "Mr.  Heath."  "The  gentle- 
man," the  maid  said,  "was  anxious  to  see  Miss 
Middleham ;  but,  if  not  convenient,  would  wait 
upon  her  at  another  opportunity."  Grace  sent  to 
beg  that  he  would  be  seated,  as  she  would  be  with 
him  at  once. 

Miss  Middleham  had  only  seen  Mr.  Heath  once 
or  twice,  and  then  at  a  period  when  she  was  in 
great  trouble,  and  her  recollections  of  him  were 
consequently  somewhat  confused.  She  remem- 
bered him  as  a  well-bred  looking  man,  and  unlike 
her  idea  of  a  banker's  clerk ;  but  she  was  by  no 
'  means  prepared  for  the  strikingly  handsome  man 
who,  with  a  winning  smile  which  illumined  his 
ordinarily  stern  expression,  rose  from  his  seat  and 
greeted  her  entrance. 

"  I  am  somewhat  late  in  paying  my  homage, 
Miss  Middleham,  but  I  may  plead  that  my  absence 
has  been  on  your  business  and  in  your  service. 
Your  majesty,"  he  continued,  with  a  gay  air, 
"has  already,  I  presume,  received  deputations 
congratulating  you  on  your  accession  ?" 

"Such  deputations,"  said  Grace,  very  much 
pleased  with  his  meaning,  and  fully  entering  into 
his  humor,  "  have  waited  upon  me,  but  I  am  as- 
sured by  them,  and  by  all,  that  the  state  of  pros- 
perity in  which  I  find  my  kingdom  and  my  affairs 
is  wholly  due  to  the  seal  and  ability  with  which 
they  have  been  watched  over  by  my  prime  minis- 
ter, to  whom  I  am  glad  to  express  great  gratitude." 

"  The  prime  minister  is  sufficiently  thanked  by 
the  knowledge  that  his  work  has  had  any  good 
results,"  said  Heath,  bending  low,  "and  by  the 
fact  that  it  has  given  any  pleasure  to  his  sovereign. 
But,  dear  Miss  Middleham,"  he  continued,  rais- 
ing his  head,  and  looking  arouud  him  with  an  air 
of  great  disgust,  "  how  is  it  that  I  find  you  in  such 
an  extraordinary  place  as  this?" 

"  It  is  rather  dull,  is  it  not  ?"  said  Grace,  ruefully. 

"  Dull  ?  it  is  even  sufficient  to  have  a  depressing 


effect  upon  the  spirits  of  one  entering  life  with 
your  advantages  and  your  prospects.  I  cannot  say 
more.  But  how  on  earth  did  you  come  here? 
what  curious  topographical  law  enabled  you  to 
discover  such  a  rococo  establishment  in  such  a 
bygone  locality?" 

"  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  pleaded  Grace; 
"  I  was  recommended  to  come  here  by  Mr.  Hill- 
man." 

"Of  course,"  said  Heath,  laughingly,  "I 
might  have  guessed  that.  However,  I  will  see 
the  old  gentleman  at  once,  and  impress  him  with 
the  necessity  of  your  being  directly  moved  to 
more  rational  quarters." 

"Do  you  think  that  it  is  worth  the  trouble?" 
said  Grace,  "  for  my  stay  in  London  will  be  so 
short." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  so  sure  of  that,"  said  Mr. 
Heath.  "Coming  into  a  large  property,  though 
everything  has  been  kept  pretty  straight,  is  not  so 
easy  as  people  imagine.  There  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  business  detail  to  be  gone  through,  and, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  you  will  have,  perforce, 
to  remain  here  much  longer  than  you  had  any  idea 
of  on  your  arrival.  But  I  hope  you  will  like  it — 
it  will  be  my  pleasure  to  make  you  do  so — and 
you  must  not  judge  of  London  life,  as  seen  through 
the  begrimed  windows  of  an  old-fashioned  hotel, 
in  a  back  street  off  the  Strand." 

"  I  am  in  the  hands  of  my  lawyers  and  trustees," 
said  Grace,  "and  of  course  must  do  as  they  bid 
me  j  but  if  I  have  to  remain  I  should  like,  I  con- 
fess, to  go  to  some  livelier  neighborhood,  not  only 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  professor's. 

"The  professor?"  said  Heath,  elevating  his 
eyebrows.  "Oh,  yes,  I  recollect,  Dr.  Sturm,  who 
has  accompanied  you  from  Bonn.  It  is  too  bad  to 
think  that  he  should  have  derived  his  ideas  of  Lon- 
don from  this  place." 

"So  I  felt,"  said  Grace,  "although  it  does 
not  much  matter  to  him,  dear  old  soul,  so  long  as 
he  has  the  British  Museum  or  the  Royal  Society, 
or  one  of  those  receptacles  of  learning  to  go  to." 

"  Still,  such  a  man  ought  to  see  us  at  our  best," 
said  Heath,  "  and  I  will  take  care  that  he  has  all 
proper  introductions  to  the  places  and  people 
where  he  is  likely  to  be  appreciated.  But  before 
anything  else  I  must  see  to  your  comfort ;  it  is  not 
right  that  you  should  be  left  here  by  yourself  with 
only  a  few  old  men  of  business,  like  myself,  to 
look  after  you." 
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When  he  had  taken  his  leave,  Grace  could  not 
resist  smiling  at  the  idea  of  his  classing  himself 
with  the  other  "old  men  of  business."  How 
handsome  he  was,  and  how  excellent  were  his  man- 
ners, so  easy  and  careless,  and  yet  thoroughly 
well-bred  1  So  different  too  from  all  that  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  lately,  from  the  stiff,  conven- 
tional courtesy  of  men  like  Franz  Eckhardt,  or 
the  sighing  romantic  nonsense  of  idiots  like  Paul 
Fischer  !  Her  recollection  of  Mr.  Heath  was  that 
he  had  been  stern  and  unpleasant,  short  in  speech 
and  brusque  in  manner.  How  wrongly  she  had 
judged  him  1  He  was  kindness  itself,  not  merely 
towards  herself— that  was  to  be  looked  for,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  the  position  which  she  held — 
but  to  the  professor,  about  whom  he  spoke  with  so 
much  interest  and  forethought.  How  singular 
that  Anne  should  always  have  shunned  the  mention 
of  Mr.  Heath's  name  !  She  cannot  surely  have 
known  him,  or  she  would  have  been  taken  with 
his  appearance  and  conversation.  In  that  first 
conversation  on  the  subject  which  she  had  had 
with  her  friend  during  their  school  days,  Grace  re- 
membered some  mention  of  Mr.  Heath  as  being 
acquainted,  and,  she  thought,  engaged  in  business, 
with  Anne's  father,  Captain  Studley. 

That  was  perhaps  the  clue  to  the  mystery.  Al- 
though Anne  had  implored  that  direct  reference 
to  her  father  should  not  be  made,  she  had  not 
scrupled  to  avow  that  he  was  a  wicked  man,  and 
that  she  was  anxious  to  forget  him  and  her  connec- 
tion with  him.  Captain  Studley  must  have  behaved 
badly  to  his  friend  Mr.  Heath,  Grace  thought,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  Anne  avoided  the  mention 
of  his  name.  That  Mr.  Heath  could  be  in  any 
way  in  fault,  Grace  could  not  imagine  for  an  in- 
stant ;  the  trustees  and  the  lawyers  had  been  unani- 
mous in  volunteering  their  testimony  to  his  excel- 
lent management,  under  which  the  bank  business 
had  so  largely  increased,  and  she  herself  had  proved 
all  his  kind  interest  in  her,  his  proffered  services 
to  Dr.  Sturm,  and  his  determination  that  her  stay 
in  London  should  be  rendered  as  agreeable  as 
possible. 

She  had  but  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  this 
young  lady,  whose  experience  had  been  confined 
to  the  school-house  at  Hampstead,  and  to  the  sober 
life  in  the  quiet  German  town,  and  it  was  not 
wonderful  therefore  that  she  should  mistake  electro- 
plating for  the  sterling  metal.  The  skilled  and 
observant  eye  would  have  noticed  the  exaggeration, 


the  restlessness,  and  above  all,  the  complete  want 
of  repose,  which  are  so  eminently  characteristic  of 
under-bred  people  ;  but  skilled  and  observant  eyes 
are  seldom  found  in  young  ladies  of  twenty-one, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Heath  was  ex- 
ceptionally good-looking,  and  had  made  himself 
very  agreeable. 

Two  days  afterwards  he  called  again,  and  was 
graciously  received. 

"  I  have  not  been  forgetful,  Miss  Middleham," 
he  said,  "  of  the  worthy  German  gentleman  who 
has  accompanied  you  to  England,  and  I  have 
brought  with  me  a  few  orders  for  Dr.  Sturm's  ad- 
mission to  the  meetings  of  the  various  scientific 
societies  during  the  week;  I  have  also  had  his 
name  placed  as  an  honorary  member  of  certain 
clubs,  where  he  will  probably  meet  congenial 
spirits." 

Grace  thanked  him  heartily.  "And  for  myself  ?' ' 
she  said  with  a  smile. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it  you  have  not  been 
forgotten.  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  your  re- 
maining in  this  gloomy  place,  so  I  have  had  rooms 
secured  for  you  at  Fenton's,  and  on  my  way  up 
stairs  took  the  liberty  of  instructing  your  servant 
to  remove  there  at  once  with  bag  and  baggage ; 
but  this  is  only  a  temporary  measure." 

"  Only  temporary  I  "  cried  Grace.  "  What  is 
finally  to  become  of  me?" 

**  Nothing  unpleasant,  I  trust,"  said  Mr.  Heath, 
with  a  bow  and  a  pleasant  smile  ;  "  but  the  fact  is 
that  I  have  been  going  into  business  details  tho- 
roughly with  Mr.  Hillman ;  and  we  have  agreed 
that  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  you  to  carry 
out  your  idea  of  returning  to  Germany,  at  least  for 
some  time." 

"  Not  return  to  Bonn  1"  cried  Grace,  with  a 
half  look  of  disappointment. 

"Not  yet,"  said  Mr.  Heath;  "but  I  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  make  your  stay  in  London  more 
pleasant  than  you  appear  to  anticipate.  In  truth, 
my  dear  Miss  Middleham,  if  you  will  permit  me 
to  say  so,  you  scarcely  appreciate  the  position 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  fill.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  trustees;  and,  though  they  no 
longer  have  any  legal  power  over  you,  they 
have  authorized  me  to  state  that  they  concur 
with  me  in  thinking  that  under  the  circumstan- 
ces the  proper  thing  to  be  done  for  you  is, 
that  a  house  should  be  taken  in  London  for 
the  season,  and  that  you  should  be  properly 
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launched  into  society  under  the  auspices  of  a 
lady  of  quality,  who  should  be  retained  to  act 
as  your  chaperon." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Grace,  innocently,  "is  it 
possible  that  ladies  of  quality  are  to  be  found  who 
dispose  of  their  services  in  that  way  ?" 

"  They  are  to  be  counted  by  the  score,"  said 
Mr.  Heath,  with  a  smile. 


"I  hope  you  won't  bring  me  a  dreadful  old  dra- 
gon," said  Grace. 

"  You  may  depend  upon  my  discretion,"  said 
Mr.  Heath.  "  May  I  tell  Mr.  Hillman  that  you 
consent  to  the  plan  ?" 

"I  am  entirely  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Heath," 
said  Grace,  with  a  blush,  "lam  sure  you  will 
advise  me  for  the  best." 


SABINA. 
In  Two  Chapter*. 

Translated  from  the  German  expressly  for  Potter's  American  Monthly, 
By  Mrs.  Adelheid  Shelton  Mackenzie. 


CHAPTER  I. 

It  had  just  struck  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  Sabina  Berthold,  returning  from  one  of  her 
French  lessons  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  some  of  her  rich  pupils  up-town,  entered  her 
modest  dwelling.  Quickly  disengaging  herself 
from  the  warm  wraps  in  which  she  was  enfolded, 
she  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  lighting  a  candle 
which  was  standing  upon  a  table,  when  the  sharp 
ring  of  the  door-bell  made  her  start  and  listen. 

"  Strange  1"  she  murmured,  "so  soon  ;  he  said 
he  would  not  be  here  before  half-past  ten." 

Quick  footsteps  resounded  upon  the  stairs,  and 
the  expression  of  joyful  expectation  vanished  from 
her  lovely  features  as  the  door  of  her  room  opened 
almost  at  the  same  time  and  the  face  of  a  stranger 
appeared  before  her. 

"Herr  Herbert  sends  this,"  the  gentleman 
whispered,  so  low  that  no  one  but  Sabina  could 
hear.  "The  carriage  is  before  the  door;  it  is 
paid  for  and  waiting  for  you;"  and  handing  her  a 
letter  and  a  small,  well-sealed  parcel,  he  bowed  and 
withdrew  as  quickly  as  he  had  come. 

Quickly,  so  quickly,  that  she  forgot  to  fasten 
the  door  the  stranger  had  left  open,  Sabina  ran  to 
the  light  and  unfastened  letter  and  parcel.  A  sigh 
of  relief  escaped  her  lips  after  the  perusal  of  the 
missive,  and  the  expression  of  almost  terror  which 
before  had  paled  her  features,  made  room  for  a 
smile  of  satisfaction,  as  slowly  unfolding  the 
parcel,  five  rolls  of  ten-guilder  bills  fell  into  her  ; 
hand.    She  examined  and  counted  them  carefully,  | 


and  taking  another  note  of  ten  guilders  from  her 
purse,  she  held  both  to  the  light,  comparing  them 
attentively. 

So  deeply  was  her  mind  engaged  in  this  task 
that  she  neither  heard  the  front  door  opened,  nor 
perceived  that  a  gentleman  had  entered  the  room. 

"Good  evening,  Sabina." 

A  faint  cry  escaped  her,  and  with  trembling 
hand  she  hastily  pushed  away  the  papers,  turning 
a  face  deadly  pale  with  terror  towards  the  young 
man,  now  standing  close  beside  her. 

"Good  God!  what  is  the  matter?"  he  ex- 
claimed, on  perceiving  her  terrible  agitation. 

"Nothing,  nothing,"  she  said,  with  a  stifled 
voice;  "your  sudden  appearance  has  frightened 
me.  I  had  forgotten  that  I  had  left  open  the 
door.    Please  close  it." 

"  Never  mind  the  door  now,  Sabina ;  as  long  as 
I  am  with  you  nothing  can  harm  you.  Besides,  1 
have  to  leave  you  again  immediately.  I  only 
came  to  tell  you  that  I  cannot  accompany  you  to 
S — ,  because — but  I  must  tell  you  this  at  length  ; 
it  is  joyful  news  for  both  of  us,  for  it  removes  the 
obstacle  which  prevented  our  marriage.  Are  you 
not  rejoiced,  Sabina,  to  hear  me  say  so?"  he 
asked,  regarding  her  tenderly. 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  with  a  forced  smile. 
"  But  how  did  this  happen  ?" 

"  You  know  that  for  these  past  few  months  the 
whole  State  has  been  literally  flooded  with  forged 
ten-guilder  bills,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  police 
could  do,  no  trace  of  the  forgers  could  be  found, 
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and  that  I  was  sent  to  England  to  seek  for  some 
clue  to  their  whereabouts,  but  returned  without 
satisfactory  results.  Now,  however,  I  believe  I 
have  found  some  trace,  which,  if  it  does  not  belie 
me,  will  not  only  bring  the  band  of  forgers  to  jus- 
tice, but  also  bring  me  in  the  reward  of  two  thou- 
sand guilders  which  the  government  has  offered  for 
the  discovery  of  the  criminals,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  poverty,  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
road  to  our  union,  and  thus  will  make  me  the 
happiest  of  men." 

"  And  you  say  that  you  have  found  the  hiding- 
place  of — of—" 

"Of  the  whole  gang,"  he  exultingly  added. 
"  Yes,  and  we  even  have  them  so  securely  fenced 
in  that  the  whole  band  will  be  caught  this  very 
evening." 

"How— how  did  this  happen  so  suddenly?" 
she  stammered,  scarcely  able  to  keep  herself  from 
falling. 

"Sometimes  things  turn  out  most  wonder- 
fully." He  smiled,  too  much  engrossed  with  his 
own  thoughts  to  take  heed  of  Sabina's  agitation. 
"  I  shall  tell  it  to  you  some  other  time,  however, 
only  I  will  yet  mention  that,  besides  the  two  thou- 
sand guilders,  a  reward  of  five  hundred  guilders  is 
offered  for  the  chief  of  the  forgers,  a  certain  Fran- 
cois Herbert,  who,  on  account  of  some  crimes 
committed  in  France,  had  to  flee  that  country, 
and  is  now  here,  and  chief  of  these  forgers.  Good 
heavens,  what  is  it?"  he  interrupted  himself  sud- 
denly, on  seeing  Sabina  at  this  moment  sink  life- 
less to  the  ground. 

Carl  Rotter  stepped  quickly  to  the  table  to 
fill  a  glass  with  water.  On  reaching  towards  it, 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  rolls  of  notes  and  on  the 
neatly  folded  paper  peeping  from  beneath  the  two 
ten-guilder  bills.  For  one  second  his  gaze  rested 
with  increasing  amazement  upon  the  money,  then 
his  features  darkened  fearfully,  and,  with  trem- 
bling fingers,  he  drew  the  paper  from  underneath 
the  bills  and  began  reading  half  aloud  to  himself 
the  following  words : 

"  Dearest,  Adored  Sabina— I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  not  able  to  come  to  you  in  person  to  take  you 
to  the  ball,  but  we  have  yet  to  print  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  fifty-guilder  bills  before  we  leave 
this  place.  This  shall  not  hinder  you,  however, 
from  enjoying  yourself  this  evening.  Proceed 
alone  to  the  place  of  amusement,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  I  sliall  meet  you  there.  I 


shall  appear  as  a  troubadour,  with  a  blue  ribbon 
tied  to  my  shoulder,  and  the  device,  '  Faithful  to 
Eternity,'  in  golden  letters  upon  my  breast.  Do 
not  discover  yourself  to  me  at  once.  I  am  curious 
to  see  whether  the  spirit  of  love  will  guide  roe  to 
find  you  among  so  many.  Accept  the  enclosed 
five  hundred  notes  and  put  them  to  the  others. 
Do  not  lose  time  to  day  in  comparing  them,  but 
hasten  to  the  heart  of  your  Francois. 

"  P.  S. — The  carriage  is  at  your  disposal  for  the 
whole  night.  Try  to  find  out  from  Rotter  whether 
he  is  s  ill  bent  on  discovering  our  hiding-place, 
and  how  far  he  has  succeeded.  Whenever  I 
think  of  him  I  must  laugh  at  the  idea  that  the  fool 
thinks  himself  beloved  by  you,  while  he  is  nothing 
else  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  beautiful  and 
clever  Sabina  to  secure  our  safety.  F." 

The  powerful  man  shook  from  head  to  foot  as 
he  folded  the  paper  and  put  the  notes  into  his 
pocket.  His  lips  closed  tightly,  and  his  features 
were  distorted  from  the  terrible  fury  raging  within 
his  breast.  Not  a  sound  escaped  him,  2nd  with  a 
silence  fearful  to  witness,  he  reached  forth  his 
hand,  took  up  his  hat,  and  hurried  from  the  room. 

"  Carl !  *  *  The  closing  door  had  awakened  her  to 
life.  With  a  glance  she  noticed  that  notes  and 
letter  were  gone,  and  with  one  spring  she  reached 
the  stairs,  just  in  time  to  hear  him  shutting  the 
front  door  behind  him. 

As  one  possessed,  Sabina  tore  hat  and  shawl 
from  the  wall,  ran  out  of  the  house,  entered  the 
waiting  vehicle,  and  in  a  few  seconds  more  was 
driven  hurriedly  to  the  hall  in  which  the  masquer- 
ade ball  was  held. 

All  was  life  and  excitement  there.  Masks  of  all 
kinds  and  description  ran  hither  and  thither  in 
their  gay  and  sparkling  garments.  A  troubadour 
in  rose-colored  silk,  with  blue  ribbons  upon  his 
shoulders  and  the  device,  "  Faithful  to  Eternity," 
in  golden  letters  upon  his  breast,  appeared  to  be 
the  gayest  of  the  gay.  Laughing,  talking,  and 
joking  with  every  one  around  him,  he  danced 
from  room  to  room,  followed  by  an  admiring 
crowd. 

Suddenly  his  steps  were  arrested  by  an  arm  en- 
circling his,  and  on  turning  hastily  around,  he 
encountered  a  flower-girl,  whose  features  were 
concealed  by  a  half-mask. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  press  me  into  your  service  by 
force,  my  beautiful  child?  What  happiness  1"  he 
cried,  gallantly. 
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"  Sebastopol,"  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 

The  troubadour  started.  "Thunder  1"  he  ex- 
claimed, with  suppressed  voice,  "  how  do  you 
come  to  know  our  watchword  ?" 

"  Sabina  told  me  it." 

"  Sabina  1    Is  she  here?" 

"  I  shall  bring  you  to  her." 

"  Why  docs  she  not  come  herself?" 

"Because  she  wishes  to  save  you." 

The  troubadour  made  a  quick  motion,  as  if  to 
free  himself  from  her  clasp. 

"  Moderate  yourself,"  she  whispered,  "  or  you 
are  lost." 

"Explain  what  all  this  means,"  he  said,  im- 
patiently. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  for  it ;  above  all,  appear 
composed.  Do  you  see  those  two  Poles  near  the 
entrance  door?" 

"Yes." 

"They  are  the  two  detectives,  Rotter  and 
Gauner." 
"  Rotter  1" 

"  He  is  on  the  lookout  for  you." 
"  He  knows—" 

"  All.  Be  quiet,  I  tell  you ;  do  not  move,  or 
you  are  lost.  He  knows  everything,  for  he  saw 
and  read  the  letter  you  sent  to  Sabina." 

"Terrible  I"  Herbert  (for  he  it  was)  groaned. 
"I  am  lost." 

"You  will  be  saved  if  you  act  exactly  as  Sabina 
and  myself  shall  advise  you.  Give  me  your  arm; 
pretend  to  be  joking  with  me." 

"  Let  us  hurry  to  Sabina." 

"  Not  yet.  Rotter  might  suspect  and  follow  us. 
Do  you  not  comprehend  that  he  only  leaves  you 
alone  now  because  he  wishes  to  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary disturbance.  He  will  make  you  his  prisoner  as 
soon  as  you  are  alone.  Do  you  perceive  those  five 
harlequins  just  now  entering  the  room  ?  They  are 
my  friends.  Bravo  1  Excellent !  How  well  they 
play  their  parts !  Now  they  begin  to  quarrel  with 
the  detectives;  they  surround  them;  they  have 
them  securely  fenced  in.  Now,  quick,  quick — 
now  is  your  time  I" 

At  this  moment  the  shrill  sound  of  a  whistle 
was  heard,  and  immediately  five  or  six  policemen 
rushed  into  the  hall.  The  harlequins  disappeared, 
as  if  by  magic,  and  Rotter  and  Gauner  pushed 
hurriedly  through  the  crowd  in  search  of  the  trou- 
badour. 


"They  cannot  be  in  here,"  Rotter  said,  as, 
after  a  mad  search,  they  stopped  before  a  closed 
door.  You  examine  the  rooms  on  the  right  side, 
while  I  take  the  left;"  and  they  separated. 

Suddenly  Gauner  came  rushing  back  to  Rotter, 
crying,  breathlessly,  "  There  is  a  door  locked." 

Both  hurried  towards  it ;  they  tried  the  lock ; 
it  was  fast ;  they  knocked — no  one  answered. 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  next  room 
opened,  and  a  Turk,  with  a  long,  white  beard, 
emerged  from  it,  walking  slowly  and  solemnly 
clown  the  corridor,  and  then  was  lost  among  the 
crowd.  Rotter  at  once  went  up,  and  looking  into 
the  room,  started  back  as  if  struck  by  lightning. 
'The  troubadour,"  he  whispered,  hoarsely. 

"Where?"  cried  Gauner,  casting  his  eyes  in  all 
directions. 

"  In  there — in  that  very  room  !    Have  you  the 
handcuffs?   The  flower-girl  is  with  hino." 
Both  entered. 

Troubadour  and  flower-girl  were  sitting  cosily 
upon  an  ottoman,  evidently  deeply  engaged  in 
conversation. 

"Monsieur  Herbert,  you  are  my  prisoner;" 
and  Rotter's  hand  fell  heavily  upon  the  trouba- 
dour's shoulder. 

At  these  words  the  troubadour  tore  off  his  mask, 
and  Rotter  looked  upon  the  mocking  features  of 
Sabina. 

A  cry  of  rage  escaped  from  his  lips.  "  And  who 
are  you?"  he  cried,  tearing  off  the  mask  of  the 
flower-girl. 

"  Ha,  ha  I"  laughed  the  fresh  voice  of  a  pretty 
girl,  whose  mischievous  eyes  danced  and  sparkled 
saucily,  as  Rotter,  trembling  with  fury,  turned, 
and  with  the  words,  "  We  have  been  outwitted," 
ran  from  the  room,  closely  followed  by  the  swear- 
ing Gauner. 

They  reached  the  hall  door  just  in  time  to  see  a 
carriage  drive  quickly  down  the  street. 

"It  was  the  Turk!"  cried  Rotter,  mad  with 
disappointment,  "  Go  back,  Gauner,  and  capture 
—Sab— Sabina. "  The  name  nearly  choked  him, 
and  for  a  moment  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  giv- 
ing vent  to  his  aching  heart  by  one  great,  deep 
sob  of  pain. 

When  Gauner  returned,  he  found  the  place  in 
which  the  troubadour  and  flower-girl  had  been, 
deserted;  and,  though  he  searched  room  after 
room,  no  trace  of  them  could  be  found. 
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ENGLA-LAND  AND  THE  ABIDING  MEMORIALS  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITY. 

By  John  Harris  Morden. 

REDILECTION  for  a  particular  subject,  though  it 
does  not  necessarily  fit  a  man  for  the  task,  must 
conduce  to  his  fitness  for  treating  of  that  sub- 
ject ;  and,  if  his  qualifications  in  other  particu- 
lars are  good,  his  bias  will  lead  him  to  study 
and  acquaint   himself  thoroughly  with  his 
theme,  and  thus  afford  one  important  qualifica- 
»•  tion — that  of  being  well-informed.    Now,  I 
\\ approach  my  present  vast  theme  with  diffi- 
.':  dence;  but  I  have  the  one  qualification,  what- 
•  ever  may  be  my  deficiencies  in  other  respects. 
In  our  young  Nation,  we  are  a  people  pecu- 
liarly of  the  present,  and  perhaps  of  the  future, 
caring  far  too  little  for  the  past,  especially  the 
long  past.    Mr.  Duane,  in  the  Monthly  of 
October,  alludes  to  "a  prominent  bookseller 
in  Philadelphia,  who  told"  him  "thirty-six 
years  ago,  that  it  was  '  so  long  since  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  that  nobody  cared  anything 
about  it.'  "    That  bookseller  was  a  representa- 
tive man  of  a  large  class — larger  thirty-six 
years  ago  than  to-day,  but  still  too  large ;  it  is 
a  class  which  will  doubtless  be  considerably 
reduced  by  the  coming  year's  festivities,  and 
will  continue  to  grow  less  each  decade  that 
helps  to  give  our  land  an  antiquity.    As  a  na- 
tion not  quite  a  hundred  years  old,  we  can 
scarcely  complain  of  the  number  of  our  anti- 
quarians— we  have  a  goodly  number  for  so 
young  a  people, 
their  power  and 
influence  were 
overwhelmed  by 
the  Romans. 
The  few  unsatis- 
factory notices  of 
them  by  Greek 
and  Roman  wri- 
ters are  all  we 
have,  except  the 
high-places  and 
groves  and  stone 
memorials  which 
abound   in  Eu- 
rope,  more  es- 
pecially in  those 


We  are  wont  to  speak  of  memorials  of  less  than 
two  centuries,  and  often  of  less  than  one  century, 
as  antiquities.  Some  of  those  memorials  of  which 
I  propose  to  speak  tell  us  of  a  time  more  than  ten 
centuries  passed.  And  though  these  antiquities 
are  not  American,  they  are  English,  or  rather 
British,  and  hence  we  have  an  interest  in  them  as 
belonging  to  our  country's  mother- country. 

The  most  ancient  of  the  memorials  of  Britain 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  Druidic  sway.  First, 
then,  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  glance  at  the 
curious  old  Druids. 

Very  little  is  rcrtainly  known  of  the  origin  or 
early  history  of  this  peculiar  people.    If  the  an- 
cient Druids  kept  any  records  of  their  times  and 
doings,  or  had  any  written  or  traditional  history  I 
of  their  rise  and  career,  all  was  obliterated  when  j  regions 
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Ancient  Druids. 
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comprised  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  Even  these  ments,  connect  them  with  the  East  and  the  times 
there  have  been  attempts  to  prove  of  later  date  of  the  Pentateuch;  but  these  may  be  merely  remark- 
and  other  origin ;  to  my  mind,  these  attempts  able  coincidences  with  usages  described  in  the  Mo- 
have been  abortive,  as  those  making  them  have  saic  writings.  Whatever  their  origin,  or  wherever 
failed  to  connect  these  relics  definitely  with  any  they  arose,  this  much  is  certain — that  the  Druids 
other  people.  existed  in  Britain  at  a  very  remote  period. 

•■s^  -jfe  According  to  Strabo  and  Marcellinus, 

the  Druidic  peoples  were  divided  into 
three  classes,  or  castes— Bards,  Vates 
and  Druids ;  Diodonis  Siculus,  however, 
gives  but  two  castes — Bards  and  Druids,  the 
latter  apparently  including  the  Vates.  The 
Druids  were  the  highest  or  ruling  caste— 
they  were  the  high-priests  of  the  religious, 
and  chiefs  of  the  civil,  system  ;  one,  chosen 
for  life,  was  the  Arch-Druid — a  sort  of  Pope, 
supreme  over  the  entire  people,  with  almost 
arbitrary  sway.  The  Vates  were  subordi- 
nate priests  and  physiologists,  according  to 
Strabo;  but  Marcellinus  says  they  were 
simply  physiologists,  or  naturalists,  without 
any  priestly  functions.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
the  Bards  were  minstrels  and  poets.  Then 
subordinate  to  all  these  were  the  common 
As  to  the  place  where  the  Druids  took  their  rise,  I  people, 
there  have  been  various  theories— one,  supported  '  The  Druids,  using  the  term  in  its  comprehensive 
by  Csesar,  gives  them  a  British  origin.  But  the  1  sense,  believed  in  one  supreme  Being,  whom  they 
most  plausible  theory  is  that  they  arose  in  the  |  worshiped  un- 
East.  The  old  Welsh  poems,  known  as  the  Triads  !  der  the  name 


(from  the  peculiar  form  of  their  composition),  are 
supposed  to  preserve  some  of  the  earliest  traditions, 
and  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  taken  as  authority ; 
and  according  to  these  the  Druids  came  into  Gaul 
from  the  East  with  the  Kymry  under  Hu-Cadarn. 
But  the  strongest  testimony  to  their  Oriental  origin 
is  deducible  from  the  close  resemblance  of  their 

doctrines, 
ceremoni- 
al rites  and 
architectural 
remains  to 
some  of  those 
prevailing  in 
portions  of 
the  East. 

Cfxnunnos,  a  Druid  Deity.         Indeed,  it 
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has  been  ar- 
gued that  their  partiality  for  "groves,"  espe- 
cially of  oak,  as  places  of  abode  and  of  worship, 

their  use  of  "high-places"  upon  which  to  erect    irlolators,  though  Bryant  maintains  that  they 
their  altars,  and  their  pillars,  altars,  and  monu- 1  They  considered  the  oak  as  the  emblem,  or  rather 


Hesusox  Esus. 
They  also  wor- 
shiped the  sun 
and  the  moon, 
and  fire,  and 
had  a  number 
of  inferior  De- 
ities, as  Cer-  ^ 
nunnos,  Teu-  "l^v-v, 
tates,  Taranis,  y  }  ,  -7 
Belin,  Belisa- 
ma,  etc.  It  is 
said,  too,  that 
the  serpent 
was  an  object 
of  worship.  It 
does  not  ap- 
pear that  they 
were,  in  the  or- 
dinary sense, 
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the  peculiar  residence  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  and  accordingly  chap- 
lets  of  it  were  worn,  both  by  the 
Druids  and  people,  in  their  re- 
ligious ceremonies ;  the  altars 
were  strewed  with  its  leaves,  and 
encircled  with  its  branches.  The 
fruit  of  it,  and  more  especially 
the  mistletoe,  when  found  upon 
the  oak,  were  thought  to  possess 
a  divine  virtue,  and  to  be  the 
peculiar  gift  of  heaven.  The  lat- 
ter was,  therefore,  sought  for  on 
the  sixth  day  of  the  moon  with 
the  greatest  earnestness  and  anx- 
iety ;  and  when  found,  was  hailed 
with  rapture.  As  soon  as  the 
Druids  were  informed  of  the  for- 
tunate discovery,  they  prepared 
everything  for  the  sacrifice  under 
the  oak  (see  Ezekiel  6:  13),  to 
which  they  fastened  two  white 
bulls  by  the  horns;  then  the 
Arch-Druid,  attended  by  an  im- 
mense number  of  people,  ascend- 
ed the  tree,  dressed  in  white ; 
and,  with  a  consecrated  golden 
knife,  or  pruning-hook,  cropped 
the  mistletoe,  which  he  received 
in  his  robe,  amidst  the  rapturous 
exclamations  of  the  people.  Hav- 
ing secured  the  sacred  parasite,  he 
descended  the  tree,  the  bulls  were 
sacrificed,  and  the  Deity  invoked 
to  bless  his  own  gift,  and  render 
it  efficacious  in  those  distempers 
in  which  it  should  be  administered 
Caesar,  they  in  some  cases  offered 


Thk  Aki.ii  Dm-U)  in  iii^  Official  Robes. 


According  to 
human  victims 


Dritid  Ornaments. 


in  sacrifice,  upon  the  conviction  that  human  blood 
was  required  to  atone  for  human  guilt. 

The  Druidical  tenets  strangely  resembled  Scrip- 


tural teachings  in  some  points — though  more 
strangely  corrupted  and  perverted  by  heathenish 
notions — for  instance,  they  taught  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  but  taught  also  the  transmigration 
of  souls — that  the  soul  passed  from  one  person  at 
death  into  another,  until  eventually  it  passed  into 
the  place  of  reward  or  punishment. 

They  had  no  enclosed  temples,  but  worshiped 
in  groves  and  upon  high-places,  either  natural  or 
artificial ;  their  altars  were  rough  blocks  of  stone, 
often  of  huge  proportions.  It  is  of  some  of  their 
open-air  temples,  remarkable  high-places,  and 
peculiar  altars  and  monuments,  I  propose  to  write 
briefly.    In  this  number  of  the  Monthly,  I  can  do 
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A  Druid  Grovk. 


little  or  nothing  beyond  introducing  my  sub- 
ject. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  high-places 
of  the  Druids  is  in  Wiltshire,  and  is  known 
as  Silbury  Hill  [see  the  engraving  on  page  864]. 
It  is  an  artificial  hill,  covering  more  than  five 
acres ;  its  circumference  at  the  base  measures 
2,027  diameter  at  top,  120  feet;  sloping 

height,  316  feet ;  perpendicular  height,  107  feet. 
It  is  of  greater  magnitude  than  the  second  pyramid 
of  Egypt.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  as 
a  sublime  act  of  hero-worship,  in  honor  of  some 
great  ruler,  or  law-giver,  or  warrior,  or  priest ;  but 
it  may  have  formed  a  part  of,  as  it  adjoins,  the 
great  "  Abury  Temple  of  the  British  Druids,"  as 


claimed  by  some  writers.  This  Abury  itself  was 
one  of  the  most  marvelous  of  the  old  temples  of 
the  Druids  [see  the  engravings  on  page  863]. 
Abury  or  Avebury  is  a  small  village  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennet  and  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  the  great  road  from  Rath  to  Ixmdon. 
and  a  traveler  of  the  present  day  might  pass 
through  it  without  a  thought  of  the  vast  tem- 
ple within  the  site  of  which  the  little  village 
stands.  The  huge  stones  lie  all  around,  but 
without  any  of  the  order  and  regularity  which 
once  marked  their  position.  Gibson,  the  famous 
English  prelate  and  antiquarian,  describes  Abury 
as  "a  monument  more  considerable  in  itself  than 
known  to  the  world.    For  a  village  of  the  same 
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Thk  Abury  Temple— restored. 


name  being  built  within  the  circumference,  and, 
by-thc-way,  out  of  its  stones  too,"  etc. ;  omitting 
some  clauses,  we  quote  farther:  "  It  is  environed 
by  an  extraordinary  vallum  or  rampire,  as  great 
and  as  high  as  that  at  Winchester  ;  and  within  it 
is  a  grafl"  [moat  or  ditch]  of  a  depth  and  breadth 
proportionable.  .  .  .  The  graff  hath  been  sur- 
rounded all  along  the  edge  of  it  with  large  stones 
pitched  on  end,  most  of  which  are  now  [1692 J 
taken  away ;  but  some  marks  remaining  give 
liberty  for  a  conjecture,  that  they  stood  quite 
around."  In  1648,  Aubrey  describes  sixty-three 
stones  then  standing  in  the  enclosure.  As  late  as 
1720-24,  forty- four  of  the  great  stones  of  the  outer 
circle  were  still  standing,  and  many  of  the  pillar- 
stones  of  the  great  avenue,  as  well  as  a  huge 
cromlech,  the  upper  stone  of  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
saw  broken  up  and  carried  away,  and  he  says  the 


fragments  made  "  no  less  than  twenty  good  cart- 
loads." Aubrey,  writing  at  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  says  of  this  temple  :  "  These 
antiquities  arc  so  exceedingly  old  that  no  books 
do  reach  them  ;  I  can  affirm  that  I  have  brought 
this  temple  from  wtter  darkness  into  a  thin  mist." 
And  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  succeeded  in  bringing  it  out 
of  Aubrey's  "thin  mist"  into  the  light  of  day. 
The  result  of  Dr.  Stukeley's  researches  is  that  we 
know  the  exact  proportions  of  the  vast  structure. 
The  temple  consisted  of  a  circle  composed  of  one 
hundred  stones,  many  of  them  from  fifteen  to  seven- 
teen feet  in  height,  some  smaller,  and  others  consid- 
erably larger;  the  breadth  of  the  stones  was  in  some 
cases  equal  to  the  height,  but  a  majority  of  them 
were  not  quite  so  broad,  though  broad  enough  to 
be  called  huge  ;  the  average  intervals  between  the 


Bird's-Eye  View  op  Animv  Temple,  restored — from  the  North. 
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Silbury  Hill,  Wiltshire. 


stones  was  about  27  fe  t.  The  diameter  of  the 
circle  was  about  1,300  feet ;  the  inner  slope  of  the 
bank  measured  80  feet :  its  circumference  at  the 
top,  4,442  feet.  Half-way  up  the  bank  there  was  a 
broad  terrace-walk.  The  area  covered  by  the 
temple  was  more  than  28  acres.  Within  the  great 
circle  were  two  lesser  circles,  each  composed  of 
very  large  stones,  some  of  which  still  remain. 
There  were  two  entrances,  and  extending  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  each  was  a  line  of  immense 
stones  at  intervals ;  these  avenues  were  curved, 
and  it  is  supposed  the  curvature  was  emblematic 
of  the  sacred  serpent ;  each  of  these  lines  com- 
prised two  hundred  stones.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Silbury  Hill,  already  noticed,  was  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  extensive  Abury  Temple.  But  I 
have  said  enough  of  the  gigantic  structure  of 
Abury. 

And  now  let  me  ask  my  reader  to  bring  his  im- 
agination into  exercise — let  him  imagine  the  elab- 
orately vestured  Arch-Druid,  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  assisting  Druids,  each  showily  robed, 
within  the  inner  circle,  with  sacrifices  upon  the 
altars  and  the  solemn  ceremonies  of  Druid  worship 


in  progress;  then  imagine  the  vast  multitude 
looking  with  awe  and  reverence  upon,  and  in  a 
manner  joining  in,  the  rites.  I  leave  my  reader 
to  complete  the  picture  and  impart  to  it  all  its 
marvelous  grandeur. 

I  can  only  add  a  brief  notice  of  one  remarkable 
high-place  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  County  Dorset. 
[See  the  first  engraving  on  page  860.]  The  hill  is 
probably  artificial,  and,  though  not  so  considerable 
in  its  dimensions  as  Silbury  Hill,  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  British  antiquity.  At  its  top  is  a 
broad,  level  space,  around  the  entire  edge  of 
which  are  arranged,  as  usual  with  intervals,  large, 
ponderous  stones,  forming  an  extensive  temple,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  peculiar  cromlech,  called 
"  the  Aggie-stone,"  a  Druid  altar,  upon  which  it 
is  reasonably  certain  human  victims  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

The  "  Sarum  Plain,"  with  its  most  marvelous 
of  all  Druid  remains,  "  Stonehenge,"  should  have 
received  my  first  attention ;  but  I  had  not  space 
to  examine  it  as  fully  as  its  importance  demands 
and  hence  defer  it  for  the  next  number  of  the 
Monthly. 
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Amende  to  Greenwich,  New  Jersey.— 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly,  I  wrote 
an  article  regretting  the  apathy  of  New  Jerseymen 
in  allowing  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  No- 
vember 92,  1874,  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  I  took 
the  liberty,  afterward,  to  expostulate  on  this  sub- 
ject with  one  of  the  fair  patriots  of  Salem,  in  that 
State,  from  whom  I  received  the  following  answer: 

-Mr.  At  Lee:  "Salem,/,/,  24,  1875. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Yours  of  the  19th  is  received, 
and  as  a  Jerseyman  I  must  thank  you  for  your 
interest  in  Jersey  matters;  though  at  the  same 
time  I  must  take  to  myself  some  little  mortifica- 
tion that  our  doings  here  have  not  gained  a  wider 
celebrity  ;  for  the  event  you  allude  to — the  burn- 
ing of  the  tea  at  Greenwich — was  duly  and  cen- 
tennially  commemorated  in  Cumberland  County, 
in  November  last,  by  a  large  and  very  successful 
Tea  Party. 

"The  town  of  Greenwich  being  very  small,  the 
celebration  was  held  at  Bridgeton,  the  county- 
seat  of  Cumberland,  where  the  old  house  is  still 
proudly  shown,  in  the  cellar  of  which  the  tea  was 
temporarily  concealed  before  a  bonfire  was  made 
of  it.  The  grandchildren  and  great-grandchil- 
dren of  the  old  patriots  who  burnt  the  tea  were 
active  in  making  the  memorial  of  the  event  all  that 
could  be  desired ;  and  the  names  of  Elmer,  Fithian, 
Sheppard,  and  others,  are  still  among  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  in  that  county. 

"  We  are  about  twenty  miles  from  the  scene  of 
that  demonstration  ;  so  we  were  fain  to  celebrate 
our  county  Centennial  without  borrowing  their 
thunder.  The  little  volume  you  speak  of  is  very 
familiar  to  us;  the  author  being  a  great  uncle  of 
my  husband.  In  these*  Centennial  days,  it  has  ac- 
quired a  new  interest,  which  I  am  glad  to  find 
shared  by  one  whose  name  claims  the  high  con- 
sideration of      Yours,  very  truly,    S.  M.  S." 

With  the  above  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Bridge- 
ton  Chronicle,  of  November  27,  1874,  the  second 
page  of  which  is  filled  with  a  description  of  the 
celebration,  "  of  which  Mrs.  F.  F.  Westcott  and 
Miss  Hannah  Elmer  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
organized  the  preliminaries."  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  El- 
mer was  the  President  of  the  day,  who  introduced 
the  orator,  Governor  Parker,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
West  Jersey  Railroad  Depot  was  the  Centennial 
Hall,  a  room  280  feet  long,  by  52  feet  wide.  A 
large  number  of  the  company  were  dressed  in  the 
costume  of  1776,  and  the  delicacies  of  1874  were 
dispensed  at  sixteen  tables  by  young  and  beautiful 
representatives  of  the  F.  F's  of  New  Jersey.  Vis- 
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itors  from  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Delaware  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  were  in  attendance,  and 
in  course  of  the  evening  ten  thousand  people 
thronged  the  Hall.  An  Art  Gallery  and  a  rich, 
rare  and  valuable  collection  of  relics  enhanced  the 
pleasure  of  the  company,  and  after  the  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Dudley  had  followed  Governor  Parker, 
on  the  rostrum,  an  improvised  ball  wound  up  the 
celebration. 

The  proceeds  in  aid  of  the  Great  Centennial  of 
1876  in  Philadelphia,  amounted  to  about  {5,000. 
How  such  a  commemoration  should  have  been  so 
little  noticed  by  the  general  Press,  I  cannot  under- 
stand. Not  a  single  paper  in  Washington  men- 
tioned it,  and  but  for  the  vindicatory  epistle  of  my 
fair  correspondent,  I  should  have  been  deprived 
of  the  pleasure  of  correcting  my  errors  of  last 
June. 

It  is  a  pity  that,  since  your  Monthly  is  peculiarly 
the  patriotic  organ  in  the  United  States,  it  could  not 
be  made  the  channel  for  conveying  all  such  infor- 
mation to  the  public.  The  newspapers  are  mis- 
cellaneous records  of  the  current  time,  but  there 
ought  to  be  at  least,  one  periodical  devoted  to 
historical  and  patriotic  literature.  The  liberators 
of  the  old  Colonies  and  the  founders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment have  all  passed  away,  and  the  extinction 
of  old  families  and  foreign  immigration  have  sadly 
diluted  the  rich  loyal  blood  of  1776.  We  need 
more  of  the  ancient  and  pure  leaven  of  Revolu- 
tionary times,  and  it  is  of  essential  importance 
that  the  memories  of  the  rising  generation  should 
be  filled  and  their  hearts  warmed  by  the  glorious 
deeds  of  those  by  whom  this  Republic  was  es- 
tablished. Samuel  Yorke  At  Lee. 

• 

Remark.— It  is  our  earnest  wish  to  have  the 
Monthly  used  by  the  people  of  every  section  of 
our  country  as  their  organ,  to  record  all  events 
of  historic  interest  transpiring  in  their  respective 
vicinities,  and  to  note  especially  such  celebrations 
of  Revolutionary  and  Colonial  incidents  as  that 
of  Greenwich,  or  Bridgeton.— Editor. 

A  "  Penn"  Story,  the  Greenwich  Tea- 
burning,  and  the  Cedar-branch. — I  have 
been  told  by  a  gentleman  of  antiquarian  taste,  who 
is  usually  well-informed  on  such  subjects,  that  dur- 
ing the  disembarkation  of  the  stores  from  the  brig 
Welcome,  when  William  Penn  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  Chester  Creek,  in  1682,  a  large  cask,  or 
bale,  fell  upon  the  leg  or  arm  of  one  of  the  crew 
and  injured  it  so  seriously  that  it  became  necessary 
to  amputate  the  limb.  There  was  but  one  surgeon 
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or  physician  with  the  colony  at  Upland  at  the 
time,  and  the  rude  system  of  leech-craft  then  in 
vogue — which  ridiculed  Ambroise  Pare's  discovery 
that  the  arteries  could  be  tied — made  ase  of  boiling 
pitch  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  The  operation 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  under  some  trees  near 
the  present  line  of  Front  street,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Essex  street  (the  latter  the  first  high- 
way laid  out  in  Pennsylvania),  and  was  success- 
fully performed.  After  the  completion  of  his 
work  the  surgeon  unfortunately  dropped  some  of 
the  blazing  pitch  upon  himself,  which  ignited  his 
clothing,  and  he  was  burned  so  severely  that  he 
subsequently  died  in  great  agony.  I  know  of  no 
authority  for  this  story,  but  should  there  be  any, 
request  that  some  of  the  readers  of  Potter's 
Monthly  will  furnish  me  the  reference  to  the 
volume  in  which  it  can  be  found. 

In  the  Monthly,  page  414  of  the  current  year, 
an  article  entitled  "A  Cargo  of  Tea  Burnt  at 
Greenwich,"  begins  thus:  "  We  have  had  Tea  De- 
stroying Anniversaries  in  1873  >n  Boston,  in  1874 
in  Annapolis,  but  why  was  there  none  in  1874  in 
Greenwich,  New  Jersey?"  I  have  waited  for  some 
of  the  New  Jersey  historians  to  correct  the  writer's 
error,  but  as  they  have  failed  to  do  so,  will  myself 
attempt  it.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the 
35th  and  26th  of  November,  1874,  a  grand  cele- 
bration of  that  event  took  place  in  the  City  of 
Bridgeion,  at  which  it  is  estimated  more  than  ten 
thousand  persons  were  present,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
variousotherconspicuouspersonages.  A muchfuller 
and  more  circumstantial  description  of  the  affair 
was  given  in  the  oration  of  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Elmer, 
than  that  which  is  contained  in  Johnson's  Histori- 
cal Account  of  the  "  First  Settlement  of  Salem," 
and  an  important  fact  established  by  Mr.  Elmer's 
personal  examination  of  the  public  records.  In 
the  account  of  the  Tea-burning  given  by  Rev. 
Philip  V.  Fithian,  and  which  has  been  followed  by 
all  later  historians,  is  an  error  of  date.  The  bold 
act  actually  took  place  on  the  2 2d  of  December, 
and  not  the  22d  of  November,  1774.  As  it  was, 
the  Greenwich  Centennial  was  celebrated  one 
month  before  the  actual  anniversary. 

In  answer  to  "R.  T.,"  page  627  of  the 
Monthly,  who  desires  to  know  the  origin  and 
significance  of  a  cedar  branch  on  the  top  of  a 
building  when  in  course  of  erection,  I  may  say, 
without  attempting  to  give  its  origin,  that  in  Penn- 
sylvania it  has  been  accepted  as  a  sign  notifying 
the  community  that  the  owner  of  the  building 
would  give  to  the  men  employed  upon  it  "a 
raising  supper,"  to  commemorate  the  fact  that  the 
roof  tree  had  been  constructed,  that  is,  the  rafters 
all  in  position.  When  the  tree  was  surmounted 
with  a  bottle,  or  a  pole  was  erected  with  a  bottle 
suspended  from  it,  it  indicated  that  it  was  a  dry 


raising — the  owner  declining  to  give  the  workmen 
the  accustomed  entertainment. 

H.  G.  Ashmead. 


Several  Important  Queries. — On  the  10th 
of  April,  1777,  Congress  resolved  that  the  appel- 
lations "Congress Own,"  Washington  Life  Guard, 
etc.,  are  improper,  and  ought  not  to  be  kept  up; 
but  that  all  troops  should  be  on  the  same  footing. 
Why  was  not  this  resolution  enforced  ? 

The  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  (1779) 
"We  learn  that  pardons  have  been  issued  to  six- 
teen of  the  persons  found  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  who  received  sentence  of  death  at  a  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  lately  held  in  Gloucester 
County,  New  Jersey.  Another,  who  had  departed 
from  the  American  service  and  entered  into  that 
of  the  enemy,  and  condemned  at  the  same  time, 
was  to  have  been  executed  yesterday."  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  treason  and  the  names  of  the 
individuals? 

In  the  Portfolio,  Vol.  I.,  No.  6,  1801,  I  find  the 
following :  "  At  Boston  proposals  have  been  issued 
for  printing,  in  the  usual  American  way,  a  learned 
and  profound  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Wheelock, 
President  of  Dartmouth  College."  What  is  meant 
by  the  term,  "  usual  American  way?" 

The  first  No.  of  the  American  Review  and 
Literary  Journal,  for  January,  February,  and 
March,  1801,  was  published  by  the  Messrs.  Swords, 
in  New  York.    When  was  it  discontinued? 

Who  was  the  author  of  "Literary  Leisure;  or, 
the  Recreations  of  Solomon  Saunter,  Esq.,"  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia  in  1803?  J.  I.  V. 


John  and  Joseph  Neville. — Can  any  of  the 

Monthly's  readers  give  any  information  of  the 
ancestors  of  John  and  Joseph  Neville?  Their 
father  in  1755  resided  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Occoquan  River,  in  Virginia,  on  the  road  leading 
from  Fredericksburg  to  Winchester.  Joseph  was 
a  member  of  Congress,  1793-95.  J°^n  ** 
one  time  Sheriff  of  Frederick  County,  Virginia, 
and  was  Colonel  of  the  Fourth  Virginia  Regiment 
in  the  Revolution ;  his  son,  Colonel  Presley  Ne- 
ville, was  one  of  Lafayette's  aides  and  married  a 
daughter  of  General  Daniel  Morgan.  I  would  be 
glad  to  learn  anything  relating  to  their  ancestors. 

Berkley. 


Robert  Morris  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. — It  is  an  erroneous  statement  in 
my  communication  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Monthly,  that  Robert  Morris  was  "  not  present" 
at  the  voting  on  the  4th  of  July.  He  refused  to 
vote  because,  like  Mr.  Dickinson,  he  thought  the 
measure  premature.  When  the  Declaration  was 
adopted,  he  was  awarded  the  privilege  of  signing 
it,  in  August.  Benson  J.  Lossing. 
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The  Queen's  Collection  of  Autographs 
of  the  Signers. — In  a  communication  in  the 
Notes  and  Queries  of  the  October  number  of 
Potter's  American  Monthly,  some  reference  is 
made  to  the  collections  of  the  Autographs  of  the 
Signers.  The  astounding  assertion  is  made  that 
that  of  the  Queen  of  England  is  "  a  myth." 

Mr.  Brotherhead  states,  in  a  footnote  in  the  in- 
troduction to  his  "Book  of  the  Signers,"  pub- 
lished in  1 86 1  :  "To  show  how  extensive  is  the 
demand,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land has  lately  sought  and  procured  a  collection. 

B.  B.  Thatcher,  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Orleans 
Bulletin,  June,  1835,  writes:  "Mr.  Gilmor  has 
succeeded,  with  infinite  pains,  in  getting  together 
the  Autographs  of  all  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion, that  ne  plus  ultra  of  collections,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  one — Mr.  Lynch.  Dr. 
Sprague  has  outrun  him  in  the  field,  for  he  has  the 
whoh  ir  and  so  has  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool ;  and 
these  are  the  only  complete  sets  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Gilmor  will  finish  his,  I  cannot  doubt.  He  could 
not  lie  still  in  his  grave  without  it." 

In  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  November  8,  i860, 
Dr.  Shelton  Mackenzie  writes:  "Dr.  Sprague,  of 
Albany,  has  a  complete  collection  of  the  Auto- 
graphs of  the  Signers.  Dr.  Raffles,  of  Liverpool, 
has  another.  Queen  Victoria's  collection,  which 
we  have  seen,  in  the  private  library  at  Windsor 
Castle,  is  nearly  complete,  wanting  only  the  hand- 
writing of  three  of  the  Signers.  We  believe  that 
the  only  complete  collections  arc  those  of  Dr. 
Sprague  and  Dr.  Raffles.  Of  course,  the  original 
document  is  at  Washington." 

I  know  of  at  least  fifteen  complete  sets. 

The  object  of  this  inquiry  is  to  ascertain  what 
authority  the  correspondent  of  the  Monthly  has 
for  pronouncing  the  reported  collection  of  Queen 
Victoria  "a  myth."  Coulton. 


A  United  States  Navy  Query.— The  fol- 
lowing singular  incident  I  find  related  in  a  paper, 
which  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  kind  of 
family  history,  and  written  by  my  maternal  great- 
grandfather, David  Grim,  of  New  York  City: 

"  The  second  engagement  was  with  a  ship  of 
twenty-two  guns  on  one  deck  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men.  She  blew  up  on  receiving  our 
first  broadside,  which  must  have  proceeded  from 
some  neglect  or  some  accident  in  their  powder- 
magazine.  Only  twelve  men  were  saved  from  the 
wreck,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  perished  of 
the  unfortunate  ship's  crew.  She  was  one  of 
seven  that  had  left  Cape  St.  Francis  that  morning, 
the  16th  day  of  March,  1758.  When  we  ranged 
alongside  of  the  ship  her  guns  were  deadly  pointed, 
and  she  gave  us  her  full  broadside  before  she  blew 
up,  by  which  six  of  our  men  were  killed  and  many 
wounded.    We  were  in  company  with  the  ship 


Powel,  of  Boston,  Captain  Sawtel  commander.  An 
extraordinary  incident  happened  in  the  blowing  up 
of  the  ship ;  her  letter-bag  fell  on  board  our  vessel 
and  the  contents  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  occa- 
sion the  condemnation  of  all  the  Dutch  (neutral 
ships)  that  were  sent  into  the  port  of  New  York 
for  adjudication  ;  see  'Wards  Chronicle.'" 

Can  any  of  your  readers  confirm  the  above,  or 
inform  me  where  I  can  find  a  copy  of  "Ward's 
Chronicle"  containing  the  account  of  the  singular 
incident?         George  S.  Schermerhorn,  Jr. 


The  Indian  Queen  Tavern.  —  Graydon's 
Memoirs,  which,  it  is  believed,  is  the  main  author- 
ity for  placing  this  noted  hostelrie  at  the  corner 
of  Fourth  and  Market  streets,  refers  to  it  in  these 
words:  "Beyond  which  (the  Whalebones)  there 
was  but  one  more  general  object  of  attention,  and 
this  was  to  get  a  peep  at  the  race-horses,  which, 
in  sporting  seasons,  were  kept  in  the  Widow 
Nicholl's  stables,  which  from  the  house  (the  In- 
dian Queen,  at  the  coiner  of  Market  street)  ex- 
tended perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  way  or  more  to 
Chestnut  street.  In  fact,  throughout  the  whole 
of  my  route  the  intervals  took  up  as  much  ground 
as  the  buildings ;  and  with  the  exception  of  here 
and  there  a  straggling  house,  Fifth  street  might 
have  been  called  the  western  extremity  of  the 
city." 

If  the  Indian  Queen  Tavern,  one  of  the  strag- 
gling houses  on  the  city's  border,  stood  a  few  feet 
south  of  Market  street,  and  an  open  lot  on  that 
corner,  it  would  naturally  be  spoken  of  by  Gray- 
don  as  being  on  the  corner.  Is  it  probable  that  a 
tavern,  requiring  more  publicity  and  convenience 
of  access  than  any  other  business  calling,  would 
be  moved  a  hundred  feet  south  of  the  city's  great 
thoroughfare?  It  would  be  a  more  reasonable 
supposition  that,  occupying  the  location  south  of 
Market  street,  the  vacant  lot  becoming  more  valu- 
able as  the  city  extended,  other  buildings  would 
be  erected  on  it.  There  is,  however,  another 
writer,  a  little  later  than  Graydon,  who  defines  its 
location  with  great  exactness. 

Henry  Wousey,  in  a  work  entitled  "  An  Excur- 
sion to  the  United  States  of  America  in  1794," 
states  on  page  179  that  he  "set  out  on  his  return 
to  New  York,  from  the  Indian  Queen,  No.  15 
South  Fourth  street,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing."   This  settles  the  question  of  its  precise 

Theodore  L.  Chase. 


"  Lady"  Washington. — The  Monthly  has 
been  taken  to  task  for  using  the  title  "  Lady" 
Washington.  See  notes  to  the  "History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Our  Flag,"  page  182,  for 
proof  that  the  title  "Lady"  Washington  was  in 
common  use  in  1775,  one  hundred  years  ago.  P. 
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Corps  Badges. — General  J.  Watts  Depuyster, 
writing  the  memoirs  of  General  Philip  Kearney, 
gives  credit  to  that  officer  in  terms  of  high  praise  as 
being  the  originator  of  the  system  of  corps  badges 
established  in  our  army  during  the  Rebellion. 

The  following  letter,  from  the  collection  of 
Robert  Coulton  Davis,  Esq.,  seems  to  imply  either 
that  the  writer  erred  in  statement,  or  that  the 
views  of  General  Kearney  made  a  wide  departure 
from  the  principles  therein  enumerated. 

Head  Quarters  3  Division,  3"  Corps, 
Camp  Haves,  Va.,  May  26*,  186a. 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  Cir- 
cular from  Head  Quarters  3"*  Corps  2$m  inst  in 
reference  to  the  Regiments  entitled  to  have  **  Wil- 
liatnsburgh"  inscribed  on  their  Banners  under 
provisions  of  General  Orders,  No  19  Adjt  Genl* 
office 

My  report  points  out  the  five  regiments  more 
particularly  engaged,  which  with  great  and  equel, 
determination  and  unwavering  courage  conducted 
our  attacks  on  the  enemy  (which  were  general  and 
united  along  my  line)  to  a  happy  result.  I  also 
claim  that  the  sister  Regiments  of  this  Division, 
although  arriving  too  late  and  after  the  enemy 
had  been  repulsed  are  nevertheless  entitled  as  part 
of  the  3**  Division  to  the  same  distinction. 

But,  while  I  thus  far  comply  with  said  Gen' 
Order  No  19,  as  a  citizen,  I  protest  against  thi. 
mistaken  inducement  to  real.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  keep  up  after  peace.  It  is  odious,  unjust  and 
unnatural,  and  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  His- 
tory of  Nations  that  the  general  dishonor  of  rebel- 
lion where  duty  should  and  has  been  the  incentive 
to  success  in  putting  it  down,  is  marked  by  a  badge 
of  distinction  and  converted  into  a  vehicle  of  mili- 
tary vanity. 

Respy  yr  obed  ser 


To  Capt  C  M'Keever  A.  A.  G. 

Theodore  L.  Chase. 


Penelon  at  Fort  Frontenac. — The  Jesuits 
once  had  a  college  at  Kaskaskia,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  celebrated  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 
the  author  of  "Telemachus,"  the  friend  of  Ix>uis 
XIV.  and  the  tutor  of  his  son,  while  a  monk  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Sulspice,  taught  therein.  Judge 
Martin,  in  his  "History  of  Louisiana,"  says  that 
"  Fenelon  was  at  Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston),  and 
had  some  difficulty  with  Count  Frontenac,  then 
Governor  of  Canada,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  imprisoned."  Are  there  any  early  historical 
records  confirming  this  statement  ?  Sego.  | 


M  Sound  as  a  Roach." — Can  the  Monthly, 
or  any  of  its  readers,  give  the  origin  of  this  phrase  ? 
and  oblige,  R.  Tlzan. 

Reply. — We  do  not  know  positively,  but  it 
may  be  that  the  following  will  shed  some  light 
upon  the  question:  In  the  Roman  Calendar, 
August  1 6th,  there  appears  a  St.  Roche.  The 
celebrated  Alban  Butler  says  of  him  that  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  from  Montpellier  (France)  to  Rome 
during  a  pestilence,  and  devoting  himself  to  the 
afflicted,  became  himself  infected,  succeeded  in 
crawling  into  a  neighboring  forest,  where  he  bore 
incredible  pains  with  patience  and  joy.  He  re- 
turned to  France  and  died  at  Montpellier.  The 
"  Golden  Legend"  calls  him  St.  Rock  ;  and  it  re- 
lates that  when  infected  by  the  pestilence,  and 
lacking  bread  in  the  forest,  a  hound  belonging  to 
one  Gotard  daily  took  bread  away  from  his  mas- 
ter's board,  and  bare  it  to  Rock,  whom  Gotard 
thereby  discovered  and  visited,  and  administered  to 
his  necessities ;  wherefore  the  hound  came  no  more, 
and  Rock  was  healed  by  revelation  of  an  angel ; 
and  with  touchingand  blessing  he  cured  the  diseased 
in  the  hospital,  and  healed  all  the  sick  in  the  city  of 
Placentia.  Being  imprisoned  and  about  to  die,  he 
prayed  that  be  might  live  three  days  longer  in 
contemplation  of  the  Passion,  which  was  granted 
him,  and  on  the  third  day  an  angel  came  to  him, 
saying,  41 0,  Rock,  God  sendeth  me  for  thy  soul ; 
what  thou  now  desirest  thou  shouldst  ask."  Then 
St.  Rock  implored  that  whoever  prayed  to  him 
after  death  might  be  delivered  from  pestilence, 
and  then  he  died.  And  anon  an  angel  brought 
from  heaven  a  table  whereon  was  divinely  written 
in  letters  of  gold  that  it  was  granted  "That  who 
that  calleth  to  Saynte  Rocke  mekelv,  he  shall  not 
be  hurte  with  ony  hurte  of  pestylence:"  and  the 
angel  laid  the  table  under  Rock's 
head  ;  and  the  people  of  the  city 
buried  St.  Rock  solemnly,  and  he 
was  canonized  by  the  Pope  glo- 
riously. His  life  in  the  «•  Golden 
Legend"  ends  thus:  *  The  feest  of 
Saynte  Rocke  is  alwaye  holden  on  the  morowe 
after  the  daye  of  the  assumpcyon  of  our  ladye, 
whiche  life  is  translated  out  of  latyn  into  eng- 
lysshe  by  me,  Wyllyam  Caxton." 

There  is  an  entry  among  the  extracts  from  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  of  St.  Michael  Spurrier- 
gate,  York,  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols,  thus:  "  1518. 
Paid  for  writing  of  St.  Royke  Masse,  o/.  os.  9V." 
His  festival  on  this  day  was  kept  like  a  wake,  or 
general  harvest-home,  with  dances  in  the  church- 
yard in  the  evening. 

The  phrase  "  sound  as  a  roach"  may  have  been 
derived  from  familiarity  with  the  legends  and 
attributes  of  this  saint.  He  is  esteemed  the  patron 
of  all  afflicted  with  the  plague,  a  disease  of  common 
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occurrence  in  England  when  streets  were  narrow 
and  without  sewers,  houses  were  without  boarded 
floors,  and  our  ancestors  without  linen.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  miraculous  intermission  of  St. 
Roche  could  make  them  as  "  sound"  as  himself. 

Query.— When  the  Star  of  the  West  was  seized 
by  the  rebels  in  May,  t  86 1 ,  the  colored  stewards, 
Walter  Goodyear  and  Levi  Mann,  were  carried  to 
Montgomery,'  Alabama,  and  sold  at  auction.  Can 
any  of  your  readers  give  any  information  as  to 
their  subsequent  history  or  fate?  L  C. 


Origin  of  the  Word  "Tawdry."— As  at  the 

annual  fair  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  called  St.  Audrey's 
Fair,  "  much  ordinary  but  showy  lace  was  usually 
sold  to  the  country  lasses,  St.  Audrey's  lace  soon 
became  proverbial,  and  from  that  cause  Taudry,  a 
corruption  of  St.  Audrey,  was  established  as  a 
common  expression  to  denote  not  only  lace,  but 
any  other  part  of  female  dress,  which  was  much 
more  gaudy  in  appearance  than  warranted  by  its 
real  quality  and  value."  This  is  the  assertion  of 
Mr.  Brady,  in  his  "  Clavis  Calendaria,"  who,  for 
aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  gives  the  deri- 
vation of  the  word  as  his  own  conjecture ;  but  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Nares,  in  his  admirable  "Glossary," 
shows  the  meaning  to  have  been  derived  from 
Harpsfield,  "an  oh  English  historian,"  who  re- 
fers to  the  appellation,  and  "  makes  St.  Audrey 
die  of  a  swelling  in  her  throat,  which  she  con- 
sidered as  a  particular  judgment,  for  having  been 
in  her  youth  much  addicted  to  wearing  fine  neck- 
laces." There  is  not  now  any  grounds  to  doubt 
that  tawdry  comes  from  St.  Audrey.  It  was  so 
derived  in  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  before  Mr. 
Todd's  edition.  Dr.  Ash  deemed  the  word  of 
"  uncertain  etymology." 

Wm.  Taylor. 

St.  Audrey  was  the  name  by  which  the  distin- 
guished St.  Etheldreda  was  usually  known  in  non- 
ecclesiastical  circles— or  among  the  common  peo- 
ple. She  was  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  East 
Anglia,  who  gave  her  the  "  Isle  of  Ely"  as  a  part 
of  her  dowry  on  her  marriage  with  Tonbcrt,  a  no- 
bleman of  the  same  kingdom.  After  his  death  she 
married  Egfrid,  King  of  Northumberland,  but 
tradition  declares  that  she  lived  with  both  her 
husbands  in  a  state  of  virginity,  and  hence  she  is 
described  in  Romish  breviaries  as  "  twice  a  widow 
and  always  a  virgin."  Very  unwillingly,  Egfrid 
allowed  her  to  retire  to  a  cloister,  and  she  took  the 
veil  at  Coldingham,  but  after  a  time  he  changed 
his  mind  and  brought  her  home,  as  he  entertained 
a  great  affection  for  her.  She  left  him  secretly 
and  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  she  began  the 
erection  of  a  monastery,  in  which  work  her  bro- 
ther, the  King  of  the  East  Anglians,  assisted  her. 


Shrine  of  St.  Etheldreda. 
Is  Ely  Cathedral,  England. 


Egfrid  again  followed  her,  but  while  pursuing  her 
with  a  body  of  knights,  the  rock  on  which  she 
happened  to  be  standing  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  water ;  and  the  will  of  God  was  thus  shown, 
she  was  permitted  to  go  on  her  way  in  peace.  The 
ideas  of  piety  in  that  age  may  be  gathered  from 
Bede,  who  tells  us  that  she  never  wore  linen,  but 
only  woolen  garments,  ate  only  once  a  day,  except 
when  sick,  and  never  returned  to  bed  after  matins, 
which  were  held  in  the  church  after  midnight,  un- 
less when  laid  by  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  Her 
great  fame  brought  members  of  noble  families  to 
her  side  j  some  of  royal  state  joined  her,  resigning 
all  the  comforts  of  state  and  home,  among  whom 
were  her  sister  Sexburga,  the  Queen  of  Kent,  and 
the  daughter  of  Sexburga,  Ermenild,  who  suc- 
ceeded her  in  the  rule  of  the  abbey.  St.  Ethel- 
dreda thus  became  the  founder  of  the  great  reli- 
gious house  at  Ely,  and  thus  remotely  she  occa- 
sioned the  erection  at  that  place  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral  which  was  associated  with  the  monastery. 
Sculptures  of  this  saint  abound  in  the  cathedral, 
and  for  many  ages  at  the  fair  of  Ely  ribbons  of 
different  colors  were  offered  for  sale.  They  were 
of  no  ordinary  value,  as  they  had  touched  the  shrine 
of  the  saint,  and  they  were  guarded  as  a  precious 
treasure.  Among  other  practices  of  a  similar 
character,  this  one  disappeared  when  the  Reforma- 
tion changed  the  religious  observances  of  England. 


"  Mr.  Washington."— During  the  Greek 
Revolution,  fifty  years  ago,  the  English  and  French 
governments  manifested  an  anxiety  to  become 
"protectors"  of  the  insurgents,  doubtless  for  the 
same  reason  that  the  wolf  proposed  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  the  lamb.  Both  proffered  and  afforded 
material  aid  to  the  Greeks  straggling  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Turks.  A  French  faction,  headed 
by  General  Roche,  sprung  up  in  the  summer  of 
1825.    He  had  arrived  in  Greece  in  April,  fur- 
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nished  with  credentials  from  the  Creek  Committee 
in  Paris.  He  professed  to  be  a  warm  Philhellcnist, 
and  soon  ingratiated  himself  into  the  good-will  of 
the  Greek  government,  especially  of  the  Executive. 
It  was  very  soon  found  that  he  was  in  favor  of  a 
monarchy  in  Greece,  while  the  people  and  the 
government  were  anxious  to  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  in  this  they  were  favored 
by  the  British.  The  Greeks  openly  declared  them- 
selves in  favor  of  British  protection.  Then  General 
Roche  drew  up  a  protest  against  British  protection, 
in  which,  "strange  to  say,"  says  Dr.  Comstock 
(the  historian  of  that  revolution),  "  he  was  joined 
by  a  young  American  officer  of  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington, who  had  arrived  in  Greece  in  June,  fur- 
nished with  credentials  from  the  American  Greek 
Committee  at  Boston."  In  that  document  the 
French  Royalist  and  American  Republican,  ani- 
mated by  a  common  hatred  of  England,  pretended 
to  consider  the  desire  to  accept  British  protection 
as  an  insult  to  their  respective  nations.  The  paper 
was  treated  with  contempt,  "and  Mr.  Washing- 
ton," says  Dr.  Comstock,  "the  soidisant  Repre- 
sentative  of  America,  shortly  afterwards  left  Greece 
under  rather  awkward  circumstances." 

The  "awkward  circumstances"  were  his  repu- 
diation by  the  Greek  government,  and  loss  of  in- 
fluence there.  That  government,  in  reply  to  the 
protest,  remarked:  "Mr.  Washington  is  not  the 
deputy  of  any  committee  ;  he  is  nothing  more  than 
a  private  gentleman." 

Can  any  reader  of  the  Monthly  give  the  name, 
lineage  and  subsequent  history  of  "  Mr.  Washing- 
ton" above  alluded  to?      Benson  J.  Lossing. 


"  The  Crusade  of  the  Bell."— My  state- 
ments under  this  head  in  the  July  Monthly  were 
in  every  word  true,  That  Mr.  Williams  did  not 
speak  of  the  bell  in  the  midst  of  his  trials  and 
sufferings  is  natural ;  had  he  done  so,  he  would 
most  likely  have  considered  it  a  part  of  childish, 
savage  plunder.  The  Indians  of  the  North,  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  the  French,  were  always 
hostile  to  the  English.  However  sacred  might 
have  been  the  inception  of  the  Crusade,  the  savage 
mood  is  easily  turned  aside  at  opportunities  of 
blood  and  carnage.  The  massacre  of  Deerfield, 
with  all  its  attendant  atrocities,  is  known  to  every 
school-boy  ;  but  the  link  that  connected  it  with 
the  Bell  of  St.  Regis  is  to  be  found  in  the  French 
records  of  that  region.  I  would  refer  "  Doubter" 
to  the  "  History  of  St.  Lawrence  County,"  an  ex- 
ceedingly well-digested  and  interesting  work, 
which  was  written  I  think  (I  have  not  the  work 
with  me)  by  Judge  James,  of  Ogdensburg,  his 


wife  having  presented  it  to  me.  I  am  unwilling  to 
be  considered  the  writer  of  a  pleasant  fiction, 
when  I  have  had  no  need  to  "  draw  upon  imagi- 
nation" for  facts;  the  whole  sketch  being  veri- 
table history.  Elizabeth  Oakes  Smith. 

A  Beautiful  Little  Hymn.— Can  the  Monthly 
or  any  of  its  readers  tell  who  is  the  author  of  the 
following  beautiful  little  hymn?  I  find  it  among 
some  choice  scraps,  without  the  author's  name. 

Man  is  not  left  untold,  untaught. 

Untrained  by  heaven  to  heavenly  things ; 

No!  every  fleeting  hour  has  brought 
Lessons  of  wisdom  on  its  wings; 

And  every  day  bids  solemn  thought 
Soar  above  earth's  imaginings. 

In  life,  in  death,  a  voice  is  heard, 
Speaking  in  heaven's  own  eloquence. 

That  calls  on  purposes  deferred, 

On  wandering  thought,  on  wild'ring  sense, 

And  bids  reflection,  long  interT'd, 

Nellie. 

Reply. — We  believe  the  above  was  written  by 
Sir  John  Bowring,  and  was  published  in  1813  or 
1824,  in  a  little  volume  called  "  Matins  and  Ves- 
pers, with  Hymns." 


The    Fifty-seventh   "Signer." — In  the 

Evening  Bulletin  of  September  23d,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  epistle  from  Mayor  Stokley, 
of  Philadelphia: 

"  September  23d,  1875. 
"  To  the  Select  and  Common  Councils  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia:  Gentlemen — I  herewith 
transmit  to  you  a  letter  from  the  Committee  on 
Restoration  of  Independence  Hall,  accompanied 
by  portraits  of  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  and  General 
Peter  Muhlenberg,  two  distinguished  Signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  recommend 
that  they  be  placed  in  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. 

"I  am,  respectfully, 

"Wm.  S.  Stokley,  Mayor." 

From  this  we  learn  that  American  antiquaries 
have  been  very  remiss ;  not  one  of  them  has  ever 
discovered  the  error  in  our  histories  which  the 
Mayor  points  out.  But  "it  is  never  too  late  to 
learn,"  and  we  must  add  the  name  of  General 
Muhlenberg  to  the  roll  of  "Signers,"  on  the 
authority  of  "the  Centennial  Mayor"  of  Phila- 
delphia. By-the-way,  the  Mayor  should  have 
made  his  discovery  known  in  time  for  our  friend 
Brotherhead  to  have  availed  himself  of  it  in  his 
"Centennial  Book  of  the  Signers." 
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Our  Centennial. — Recognizing  the  demand  for  tome 

portable  evidence  of  interest  in  this  anniversary,  the  Bureau 
of  Revenue,  under  the  authority  of  (he  Board  of  Finance, 
secured  the  following  on  the  part  of  Congress : 

Act  Relating  to  Centennial  Medals.— An  Act  to 
authorize  medals  commemorating  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
niversary of  the  first  meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  provides  as  follows  s 

fie  it  matted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representative! 
af  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
medals  with  appropriate  devices,  emblems  and  inscriptions, 
commemorative  of  the  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  I  fed** 
ration  of  Independence,  be  pre|iared  at  the  Mint  at  Phila- 
delphia for  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  fifty -second  section  of  the  Coinage  Act  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
•am  not  less  than  the  cost  thereof,  and  all  the  provisions, 
whether  penal  or  otherwise,  of  said  Coinage  Act  against  the 
counterfeiting  or  imitating  of  coins  of  the  United  States 
shall  apply  to  the  medals  struck  and  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act. 

Approved  June  lb,  1874. 

In  accordance  with  this  Act,  the  Bureau  have  issued 
suitable  medals,  struck  at  the  United  States  Mint,  bearing 
appropriate  designs,  the  production  of  a  talented  and  skilful 
artist,  and  executed  with  that  taste  and  precision  which  is 
so  distinguishing  a  characteristic  of  the  United  States  Mint, 
thus  enabling  all  our  citizens  to  hold  an  evidence  of  their 
patriotism  and  sympathy  with  the  great  celebration  ol  1876. 

These  "  Memorial  Medals"  are  of  four  descriptions,  to 
bring  them  within  the  taste  and  means  of  all,  viz.  1  In 
Bronze  at  fa;  small  Silver  at  I3;  small  Gilt  at  f  1 ;  and 
large  Gilt  at  f  5 ;  all  in  neat  cases.  Sent  by  mail  or  express 
on  receipt  of  order,  which  should  be  addressed  to  Bureau  of 
Revenue.  The  Silver  and  small  Gilt  medals  are  of  the  size 
of  the  American  dollar,  with  the  same  obverse  design  as  the 
larger  ones,  but  bearing  on  the  centre  of  the  reverse  the  in- 
scription: "  In  commemoration  of  the  Hundredth  Anniversary 
of  American  Independence,  1876,"  surrounded  by  the  words, 
"  By  authority  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

The  four  medals  are  also  supplied  complete  in  cases  for 
$11. 

The  "  obverse"  on  the  larger  of  the  medals  represents  the 
Genius  of  American  Independence  rising  from  a  recumbent 
position,  grasping  with  her  right  hand  the  sword  which 
is  to  enforce  her  demands,  and  raising  her  left  in  appealing 
pride  to  the  galaxy  of  thirteen  stars,  which,  indicating  the 
original  Colonies  and  States,  are  blazing  in  the  firmament. 
Beneath  is  the  date  1776.  The  "Reverse"  displays  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  with  the  now  ornamental  sword  buckled 
to  her  girdle,  the  shield  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  leaning  at 
rest,  while  with  cither  hand  she  extends  a  welcome  and  a 
chaplct  to  the  arts  and  sciences  assembled  with  evidences  of 
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Reverse, 

their  skill  and  craft  to  do  honor  to  the  date  1876,  which  is 
inscribed  upon  the  platform.  The  history  of  our  great  nation 
is  depicted  in  these  two  designs,  and  as  a  work  of  art,  a  me- 
mento of  the  Centennial,  or  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  its 
celebration,  these  Memorial  Medals  should  be  objects  of 
universal  appreciation. 

Important  Correspondence.—  Mr.  J.  E.  Peyton,  of  New 
York,  having  been  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  for  tho 
Bank  and  Bankers'  Association  on  Coins  and  Currency  of 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  has  written  to  Mr.  John  Welsh, 
President  of  the  Centennial  Board  of  Finance,  asking  him 
the  following  questions : 

"  First.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
buildings  for  the  International  Exhibition? 
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"  Second.  What  is  the  estimate  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Exhibition  from  its  opening  to  its  close  ? 

■  Third.  The  amounts  appropriated  for  the  Exhibition  and 
the  buildings  by  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Stale  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  of  any  other  appropriations  for  which  stock 
will  not  be  issued  / 

m  Fourth.  What  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  lubscribers  to  the  stock  at  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition,  derivable  from  sale  of  the  Exhibition  buildings 
and  all  sources  of  revenue?" 

To  these  inquiries  Mr.  Welsh  has  sent  the  following 
response : 

Dear  Sir  t  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  note 
of  to  day,  and  without  hesitation  proceed  to  answer  your 
several  interrogations,  under  the  reserve,  however,  that 
whilst  my  replies  are  in  accordance  with  my  best  judgment, 
they  are  of  necessity  but  approximations  of  results  which 
arc  dependent  on  circumstances  subject  to  changes  by  pos- 
sible events,  either  favorably  or  unfavorably. 

Your  first  and  second  inquiries  I  embrace  in  one,  and  give 
you  the  total  cost  of  all  the  buildings,  improvements  of  the 
grounds,  and  expenses  incident  to  the  organization  and  conduct 
of  the  United  States  Centennial  Commission,  Centennial 
Board  of  Finance,  and  to  the  Exhibition  until  its  close,  as 
£8,500,000.  The  appropriation  by  Pennsylvania  of  11,000,000 
and  of  Philadelphia  of  #1, 500,000,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  gifts,  profits  on  sales  of  medals,  etc.,  which  will 
yield  1500,000 — in  all  ,< 3,000,000 — will  not  be  included  in 
the  stock  basis;  therefore  the  stock  basis  cannot  exceed 
# 5,500,000,  and  probably  not  #5,000,000. 

The  number  of  admissions  cannot  be  reasonably  estimated 
at  less  than  1 0,000,00. >,  which,  at  fifty  cents  each,  will  yield 
#5,000,000,  to  which  must  be  added  the  amount  to  be  re- 
ceived from  concessions  and  the  sale  of  material  after  the 
Exhibition  closes,  say  #500,000,  together  making  #5,500,000, 
or  the  whole  stock  capital.  The  indications  justify  the 
opinion  that  visitors  from  abroad  and  from  our  own  country 
will  be  limited  only  by  the  means  of  transportation.  The 
patriotic  sentiment  should  alone  influence  subscriliers;  but 
the  probable  result  as  stated  above  may  not  be  inappropriately 
presented  as  an  additional  consideration. 

Very  respectfully,  John  Welsh. 

Agricultural  Department. — There  has  been  issued  a 
circular  from  the  Centennial  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  of  which 
Mr.  Burnet  Landreth  is  chief,  containing  rules  for  the  guid- 
ance and  government  of  persons  desiring  to  exhibit  produc- 
tions in  the  Agricultural  building.  Objects  for  exhibition 
will  be  admitted  to  this  building  on  and  after  January  5, 
1876,  and  must,  with  the  exception  of  fruits,  be  located  pre- 
vious to  April  19,  1876.  Perishable  products  will  be  ad- 
mitted in  their  season,  and  dairy  products  on  the  Wednesday 
of  each  week.  Shafting  and  sleam  power  will  he  supplied  to 
exhibitors  desiring  to  display  in  motion  agricultural  machines 
of  any  kind.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  space,  but  counters, 
platforms,  show  cases,  etc.,  must  be  constructed  at  the  expense 
of  the  exhibitors.  All  exhibits  must  be  entered  at  the  office 
of  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  and,  before  unpacking  or  arrang- 
ing the  articles,  the  entry  must  be  endorsed  on  the  permit  for 
space.  The  live  stock  exhibition  will  be  held  during  Scji- 
tembcr  and  October. 


Art  Department. — Robert  Fleurey.  the  distinguished 
French  artist,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  now  in  his 
eightieth  year  (who  well  remembers  the  first  Marquis  dr  I-a- 
fayette  and  u  a  friend  of  the  last)  is  engaged  on  a  work  for 
the  Philadelphia  Expo»ilion,  illustrating  the  visit  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  at  the  French  Court  in  the  last  days  of  his  life. 

Madam  Elizabeth  Jerichan,  a  celebrated  artist  of  Copen- 
hagen, proposes  to  send  thirteen  first-class  oil  paintings  to  the 
Exhibition. 

Centennial  Miscellany. — Commodore  Perry's  flagship, 
the  Lawrence,  which  sank  in  Lake  Erie  after  he  had  trans 
ferred  his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  has  been  raised,  after  being 
under  the  waves  for  sixty-two  years,  and  her  bottom  found 
to  be  in  good  condition.  She  will  be  exhibited  at  oar  Cen- 
tennial in  1876. 

An  asphalt  pavement  has  been  laid  around  the  government 
buildings  at  the  Centennial  grounds.  This  is  the  first  pave- 
ment of  the  sort  laid  in  the  city.  The  liquid  portion  of  this 
composition  was  brought  on  in  large  tank  wagons,  with  fur- 
naces under  them,  which  kept  the  heat  up  to  three  hundred 
degrees.  This  liquid  is  drawn  from  the  wagons  and  mixed 
with  hot  sand,  heated  to  four  hundred  degrees,  and  then  run 
through  a  milt.  It  is  then  spread  to  any  depth  on  the  road, 
varied  as  the  travel  may  be  light  or  heavy,  and  rolled.  Over 
this  is  spread  a  patent  tar,  which  prevents  the  water  from 
getting  in  the  pores,  and  so  protects  h  from  the  frost.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  pavement  is  not  affected  in  the  least  by  the 
hottest  sun  nor  the  hardest  frost. 

Missouri. — Somebody  connected  with  the  St.  Louis  Re- 
public  has  been  to  Philadelphia,  and  has  written  to  that  paper 
an  excellent  article.  We  give  a  few  of  his  remarks,  regret- 
ting much  that  we  cannot  spare  the  space  to  copy  the  article 
entire  1  "  No  visitor  to  Philadelphia  during  the  present  season 
can  fail  to  become  aware  that  something  unusual  is  going  on 
in  that  staid  and  usually  quiet  city.  There  is  a  spirit  of  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  very  air.  Philadelphia  does  not 
live  in  town,  but  in  Fairmount  Park.  It  is  there  the  coun- 
try's century  plant  it  budding,  expanding  and  getting  ready 
to  bloom ;  and  the  city  is  busy  cultivating  the  garden,  and 
erecting  its  great  conservatories.  The  perfume  already  rills 
the  air,  and  that  is  the  ruling  spirit  which  is  abroad  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Quaker  City.  Failing  lo  meet  the 
response  which  it  hoped  and  expected  from  the  country  at 
large,  the  disappointment  awakened  private  enterprise,  and 
Philadelphia  resolved  to  carry  the  original  design  through  at 
all  hazards,  in  grand  style.  They  who  circled  daily  around 
Independence  Hall,  and  had  grown  up  within  the  sound  of 
Independence  bell,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  the  important  occa 
sion,  and  now  propose  to  give  the  country  a  Centennial 
Celebration  worthy  of  it  and  themselves.  The  preparations 
are  now  so  well  advanced  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
failure.  They  are  supposed  to  be  a  prayerful  people — those 
1'hiladelphians — and  their  prayer  for  success  in  this  enter- 
prise is  work." 

New  Jersey.— It  has  been  decided  to  change  the  material 
of  the  proposed  New  Jersey  State  building,  and  construct  it 
of  woods  grown  only  in  that  State,  instead  of  brick  and  stone, 
as  was  at  first  intended.  The  building  will  be  credo!  on  a 
scale  of  magnificence  such  as  will  display  the  talents  and  re- 
sources of  the  State  to  good  advantage. 
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Thus  far  one  hundred  and  fifty  Newark  manufacturer* 
have  applied  for  ipace  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  occupy- 
ing about  twenty-seven  thousand  feet.  Sixty  applications 
have  been  received  front  Paierson,  some  forty  from  Jersey 
City,  and  a  large  number  from  other  parts  of  the  State. 

The  London  Standard  on  "The  Centennial." — Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  fierce  outburst  of  the  London  Stan- 
dard on  the  day  after  the  American  celebration  (Jury  6, 1875) 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London,  and  will  therefore  read  with 
surprised  satisfaction  the  following  from  the  same  paper  of 
August  16,  1875.  It  is  never  too  late  to  mend  :  "  The  Phila- 
delphia Exhibition,  to  be  opened  in  the  delicious  Fairmount 
Park  (which  is  almost  as  large  as  the  Viennese  Prater)  on 
the  10th  of  May  of  next  year,  gives  rich  promise  of  success. 
The  representatives  of  Britain  who  lately  crossed  the  Atlan- 
tic on  a  reconnoitcring  trip,  so  to  speak,  declare  that  the 
1  of  a  great  and  useful  show  are  most  encouraging, 
tlemen.  Mr.  Cunlifle  Owen  and  Colonel  Sanford, 
have  a  wide  experience  in  such  matters,  so  that  their  judg- 
ment is  to  be  received  with  respect  and  confidence.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  hear  that  they  were  treated  with  the  extreme 
of  courteous  good  feeling,  for  Brother  Jonathan  is  nothing  if 
not  hospitable,  and,  moreover,  he  counts  largely  on  the  aid 
of  the  old  country  at  the  forthcoming  Centennial  Baiaar. 
That  aid  will  be  freely  given,  we  are  sure,  for,  after  all, 
blood  is  thicker  than  water;  and  Philadelphia,  no  matter 
how  much  farther  it  may  be  in  literal  geographical  mileage, 
is  nearer  to  us  in  sympathy  and  kinship  than  Vienna,  or  even 
Paris.  We  are  glad  to  leam  that  the  arrangements  are 
smoother  for  exhibitors  than  were  those  at  the  Austrian  show. 
Products  sent  into  the  United  States,  at  the  ports  of  New 
York,  Boston,  Portland,  Burlington,  Suspension  Bridge,  De- 
troit, Port  Huron,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk, 
New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco,  will  be  allowed  to  go  for- 
ward to  the  Exhibition  buildings,  under  proper  supervision 
of  custom  officers,  without  examination  at  such  ports  of  origi- 
nal entry,  and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition  will  be  allowed 
to  go  forward  to  the  port  from  which  they  are  to  be  exported. 
No  duties  will  be  levied  upon  such  goods,  unless  entered  for 
consumption  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  sketches, 
drawings,  photographs,  or  other  reproductions  of  articles  ex- 
hibited, will  only  be  allowed  upon  the  joint  assent  of  the  ex- 
hibitor and  the  Director-General.  This,  probably,  will  be 
the  last  of  the  great  exhibitions  for  generations.  It  will  be 
of  interest  to  recall  that  the  first  exhibition  of  the  same  nature 
of  which  we  have  any  definite  account  took  place  between 
two  and  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  class  of  articles 
there  exhibited  consisted  of  "  white,  green,  and  blue  hang- 
ings, fastened  with  cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver 
rings  and  pillars  of  marble ;  gold  and  stiver  bedsteads,  with 
pavements  of  red,  blue,  white,  and  black  marble."  We 
read  that  it  was  kept  open  for  six  months,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion a  grand  banquet  was  given  which  lasted  for  seven  days; 
to  this  feast  were  invited  all  the  princes  and  nobles,  as  well 
as  the  people  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces. 
The  wine  was  supplied  from  the  royal  palace,  and  all  drank 
out  of  vessels  of  gold,  each  goblet  being  of  a  different  pattern. 
The  official  report  is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Esther." 


in  the  Centennial.  There  has  just  been  established  in  Paris 
a  journal  specially  devoted  to  the  Exhibition  of  1 876. 

Eouond  ABOtrr,  the  celebrated  French  litterateur,  and 
editor  of  the  dashing  Republican  paper,  the  Paris  £Hx  A'.-u- 
vieme  SUcle  (the  Nineteenth  Century),  has  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  the  Centennial  Exposition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  up  that  international  gathering,  and  also  of 
describing  the  varied  resources  and  peculiar  institutions  of 
America.  He  has  been  engaged  by  one  of  the  largest  pub- 
lishing houses  in  Paris  (Hachettc  &  Co.),  and  as  his  work 
will  be  published  in  handsomely  illustrated  numbers,  a  large 
sale  may  be  expected. 

Austria. — A  letter  has  been  received  at  the  Centennial 
rooms  from  the  Austrian  Commission,  asking  for  1,536  square 
feet  of  space  in  Machinery  Hall  for  the  machinery  exhibit  of 
that  country.    The  request  was  granted. 

American  Fruit  In  England.— The  Spectator,  the 
ablest  and  best-written  of  all  the  London  weekly  papers, 
contains  a  significant  and  suggestive  paragraph,  published 
before  it  was  known  in  England  that  the  peach  exportation 
experiment  had  utterly  failed,  owing  to  the  false  economy 
which  sent  too  little  ice  with  the  perishable  peaches.  The 
paragraph  reads  thus : 

"  The  Americans  are  trying  to  send  us  fruit.  The  Ohio, 
which  was  to  leave  Philadelphia  for  Liverpool  on  August  26, 
had  on  board  3,000  crates,  equal  to  about  as  many  bushels, 
of  peaches,  all  grown  in  Delaware.  They  are  to  be  kept  by 
refrigerators  in  a  temperature  of  about  thirty-five  degrees, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  keep  good  for  a  length  of  time.  If  the 
ice— a  point  upon  which  we  have  heard  two 
heartily  welcome  the  experiment,  but  the 
Americans  will  have  to  be  a  little  dogged  about  the  matter. 
Attempts  to  sell  good  cheap  fruit  in  London  are  often  baffled 
by  the  informal  trades  union  which  manages  the  trade,  and 
would  rather  destroy  whole  cargoes  than  allow  the  people  to 
obtain  fruit  cheap.  The  Americans  should  open  shops  of 
their  men,  and  even  then  the  monopolists  will  buy  up  their 
peaches,  and  either  sell  them  at  double  rates,  or  sell  them  rot- 
ten, tot 


Pew-Rent  System. — The  Earl  of  Dudley,  on  relinquish- 
ing to  the  vicar  of  his  parish  his  right  to  a  pew,  in  order  to 
give  proper  accommodation  to  the  choir,  added  these  words  t 
•«  1  have  always  held  the  idea  very  strongly  of  no  church 
being  in  the  most  efficient  slate  for  service  until  pews  which 
may  be  tenanted  by  only  one  or  two  people,  by  which  room 
is  sacrificed,  or  which  may  be  closed  altogether,  by  which 
worshipers  are  excluded,  are  done  away  with  throughout  the 


Ohio  Inflationists  Defied. — Mr.  Scheidecker  put  J125 
in  currency  in  his  parlor  stove  for  safe  keeping  and  went  to 
Detroit.  While  he  was  away,  Mrs.  Scheidecker  had  a  fire 
in  the  stove,  and  now  that  currency  is  wholly  irre- 


Sberidan  told  Lord  North  that  he  had  taken  a  new  house, 
and  that  everything  would  now  go  on  like  clock-work. 
I  "Ah,"  replied  his  lordship,  « tick, tick." 
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A  Centennial  Tee- Party. — The  Norristown  Herald  re- 
ports as  follows :  "  A  Centennial  Tea-party  was  held  at  the 
Trappe  on  Saturday,  September  1 8th,  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Hobson,  Mrs.  Sallie 
Detwiler,  and  Miss  Bella  Royer.  The  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  flags,  evergreens  and  flowers,  and  baskets 
and  rases  filled  with  the  choicest  plants.  The  attractive  and 
novel  feature  uf  the  evening  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
tea  was  served.  Lengthwise  in  the  hall  was  a  table,  the 
arrangement  of  which  was  that  of  a  perfect  task,  at  which 
presided  a  host  and  hostess,  who  received  and  entertained 
the  guests.  The  tea  service  used  was  of  solid  silver  one 
hundred  years  old.  In  fact,  everything  used  at  the  table  was 
after  the  style  of  our  forefathers— loaf  sugar,  for  which  silver 
prongs  were  used,  three  of  which  belonged  to  the  tea  service. 
The  tea  was  served  by  ladies  dressed  in  ancient  costumes,  the 
host,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bringhurst,  and  hostess,  Mrs.  J.  II.  A.  Bom- 
berger. Every  one  had  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  cup  and 
saucer  he  used,  which  were  also  ancient  in  style,  and  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  the  occasion.  Among  the  other  attractions 
was  the  exhibition  table,  which  contained  some  very  old  relics, 
among  which  were  two  wedding-dresses,  one  of  which  was 
white  satin,  also  a  veil  and  kerchief  worn  by  brides  a  hundred 
years  ago.  A  bedspread  over  a  hundred  years  old,  a  pair  of 
pillow  cases  spun  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  china 
tea-set  a  hundred  years  old,  and  numerous  other  much  more 
ancient  articles  in  china,  such  as  bowls,  cream  jug,  etc.,  some 
old  books  and  pictures,  embroidery  on  satin  and  paper,  etc. 
There  were  also  six  tables  loaded  with  refreshments  of  all 
kinds,  and  a  large  Centennial  cake,  consisting  of  a  pyramid 
about  three  feet  high,  with  ihe  Goddess  of  Liberty  on  the 
top.  This  cake  was  disposed  of  by  a  young  lady  in  costume. 
The  Collegeville  band  kindly  volunteered  its  service*. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  of  Cleveland, 
one  of  the  prominent  pastors  of  the  Baptist  Church,  was  very 
severely  criticised  by  some  of  his  stricter  brethren  for  his 
supposed  leaning  towards  open  communion.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Baptist  Union,  he  states  his  position  clearly. 
He  is  on  the  side  or  liberty,  as  his  words  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  t 

«« I  believe  in  the  policy  of «  comprehension,'  relegating  the 
whole  communion  question  to  the  preference  of  local 
churches,  leaving  each  church  free  to  interpret  the  bearing 
of  the  New  Testament  precept  and  practice." 

He  seems  to  think,  moreover,  that  there  are  many  more 
like  him,  for  he  adds; 

"  I  have  become  quite  settled  in  the  conviction,  from  corre- 
spondence and  personal  intercourse,  that  the  representative 
advocates  among  the  northern  Baptists  of  restricted  commu- 
nion, while  firmly  maintaining  their  theory,  give  no  sympathy 
with  any  policy  that  chokes  down  liberty  of  thought  or  free- 
dom of  speech,  and  that  would  visit  practical  departure  with 
loss  of  denominational  standing." 

Egypt  and  the  Sues  Canal. — Rear  Admiral  Reynolds 

reports  to  the  Navy  Department  a  visit  he  and  his  officers 
made  to  the  Khedive,  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  August  20.  The 
Admiral  reports  that  the  interview  was  a  long  one,  and  that 
"  His  Highness's  conversation  was  exceedingly  frank,  and  of 


course  most  initlligent,  and  I  retired  from  his  presence  with 
very  favorable  impressions  of  his  good  sense  and  of  his  excel- 
lent capacity  as  a  ruler  of  this  important  State.  It  may  be 
considered  as  fortunate  for  Egypt  that  this  country  has  nam 
upon  the  throne  a  ruler  of  his  Highness's  distinguished  ability 
and  force  of  character."  Admiral  Reynolds  also  reports  the 
safe  passage  of  his  flagship,  the  Tennessee,  drawing  twenty- 
two  feet  and  three  inches  of  water,  through  the  Sues  Canal, 
the  time  occupied  being  about  nineteen  hours. 

The  Trade  Returns  of  France. — Month  after  month 
the  wonderful  recuperative  power  of  France  is  more  and 
more  palpable.  It  is  officially  declared  that  her  trade  re- 
turns for  the  first  seven  months  of  1875  show  an  increase  ta 
the  value  of  exports  of  260,000,000  francs  (£52,000,(100)  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1874;  in  the  same 
time  the  value  of  the  imports  has  decreased  liy  44,000,000 
francs  (#8,800,000);  the  result  is  that  France  obtains  the 
difference  in  gold.  Nevertheless,  political  economists  say 
she  would  have  realized  higher  actual  profits  had  her  imports 
been  as  large  as  her  exports,  for  she  would  have  done  a  larger 
trade. 

The  Organist  of  Westminster  Abbey. — Mr.  Turle  has 
retired  from  the  position  of  organist  at  Westminster  Abbey, 
which  he  has  held  for  upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  has  pre- 
sided over  the  organ  in  the  grand  old  abbey  at  three  succes- 
sive coronations — those  of  George  IV.,  William  IV.,  and  her 
present  Majesty — and  he  is  now  to  give  way  to  Dr.  Bridge, 

fession. 

"Sound  Doctrine. — The  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Alabama  has  unanimously  acknowledged  that  no  State  can 
secede  from  the  Federal  Union.  We  believe  that  this  is  the 
first  State  constitution  that  has  been  adopted  that  includes 
this  important  affirmation. 

Garibaldi,  in  acknowledging  a  portrait  of  Bismarck  which 
had  been  sent  him,  wrote :  "  You  have  sent  me  a  likeness  uf 
Biimarck,  stamped  with  a  grandeur  and  truthfulness  unpar- 
alleled. You  have  thoroughly  understood  this  great  and 
illustrious  man,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  those 
noble  moral  battles  which,  more  than  the  material  ones,  will 
hurl  to  the  dust  the  sacerdotal  hydra  of  falsehood." 

General  George  B.  McCIellan  and  family,  who  lately 
returned  from  Europe,  are  at  their  summer  residence  near 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  they  remain  until  November, 
when  they  will  go  to  the  Gilsey  House.  New  York,  for  the 
winter. 

Very  Good. — A  gentleman  gives  his  seat  to  a  poorly  clsd 
woman  in  a  street  car,  and  an  exchange  thus  reports:  "  She 
was  not  s  lady,  for  she  said,  •  Thank  ye,  sir,'  very  earnestly 
as  she  accepted  his  courtesy." 

A  colored  man  having  been  appointed  a  professor  in  the 
Central  High  School  of  New  Orleans,  the  boys  in  the  senior 
class  have  refused  to  attend. 
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New  Allotment  of  Space  at  the  Centennial.— The 

Centennial  Directors  have  abandoned  their  original  idea  as 
to  allotting  space,  which,  by  the  way,  was  never  formally 
adopted,  and  for  the  very  convenient  arrangement  of  placing 
nations  across  the  building  and  groups  of  similar  objects  longitu- 
dinally, having  substituted  the  far  less  sensible  plan  of  put- 
ting each  nation's  exhibit  promiscuously  within  a  certain 
area.  The  beauty  of  the  first  scheme  was  that,  to  inspect  the 
display  of  any  one  country,  the  visitor  had  only  to  enter  the 
proper  side  door  and  walk  across  the  hall,  the  whole  exhibit 
being  in  the  zone  traversed;  or,  if  he  desired  to  examine,  say 
all  the  cotton  machinery  of  the  world,  he  would  simply  begin 
at  that  class  of  mechanism  at  the  end  of  the  building  and 
walk  its  entire  length,  in  so  doing  crossing  the  space  of  each 
nation  where  cotton  machinery  had  been  placed.  There 
were  plenty  of  objections  to  the  plan,  good  as  it  was,  which 
need  not  be  detailed,  since  the  new  one  has  been  definitely 
adopted.  The  United  States  now  occupy  about  one-fourth 
of  the  floor  space,  and  the  areas  next  in  point  of  site  arc 
allotted  to  England,  Germany  and  France,  the  four  great 
nations  being  grouped  together.  The  other  countries  arc 
scattered  apparently  without  regard  to  their  geographical 
position.  The  areas  allotted  thus  far,  according  to  the  new 
plan,  are  as  follows :  United  States,  166,351.7  square  feet; 
France  and  colonies,  43,314;  England,  51,776;  Germany, 
27,705;  Austria,  24,070;  Canada,  24,070;  Australasia, 
24,070;  Sweden,  15,358;  Belgium,  15,358;  Japan,  16,566; 
Netherlands,  8.167;  Norway,  6,897;  Switzerland,  6,646,  and 
Denmark,  5,647. 

Hell-Gate  and  1876. — On  July  4,  1876,  it  is  intended 
that  the  great  explosion  which  is  to  shatter  the  submarine 
rocks  at  Hallctt's  Point,  and  open  a  navigable  channel  for 
vessels  of  large  draft  coming  and  going  through  Long  Island 
Sound,  to  and  from  New  York  City,  shall  lake  place.  The 
excavations  were  completed  about  two  months  ago,  and  the 
operation  now  in  progress  consists  in  the  boring  of  the  holes 
in  which  the  heavy  charges  of  nitro-glyccrine  are  to  be 
placed.  These  borings  are  about  half  finished,  and  will  re- 
quire the  labor  of  two  or  three  months  longer,  after  which 
two  months  more  will  be  occupied  in  inserting  the  charges. 

The  entire  surface  undermined  measures  two  and  a  quarter 
acres,  and  the  cuttings  aggregate  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
and  forty-two  feet  in  length,  varying  in  height  from  eight  to 
twenty-two  feet,  and  in  width  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet. 
There  is  a  roof  ten  feet  thick  between  the  mine  and  the 
water,  and  the  latter,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  excavation,  is 
twenty-six  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Between  the  headings  and 
galleries  heavy  piers  are  left,  which  now  sustain  the  immense 
weight  of  rock  and  water  above.  In  each  pier  from  ten  to 
fifteen  two  and  three-inch  boles  are  being  drilled,  and  in  the 
roof  similar  apertures  are  being  made  at  intervals  of  five  feet 
apart.  All  these  openings  will  be  filled  with  nitro-glycerine, 
in  charges  of  eight  and  ten  pounds,  and  all  will  be  connected 
together  by  gas-pipe  filled  with  the  same  explosive.  This 
will  be  done  during  the  cold  weather,  when  the  danger  of 
hauling  the  nitro  glycerine  is  greatly  diminished. 

Previous  to  the  explosion  the  cofTer  dam  will  be  broken 
away,  and  the  water  allowed  to  fill  the  entire  excavation,  so 
that  it  will  serve  as  a  tamping.    Then,  by  means  of  an  clcc 


trie  fuse,  the  nitro-glyccrine  in  the  gas-pipe  will  be  fired 
which  will  determine  the  blowing  up  of  the  whole  affair.  No 
fear  is  apprehended  as  to  the  result,  since  it  has  been  deter- 
mined that  the  explosion  of  half  the  charges  will  be  sufficient 
to  cave  in  the  roof,  and  cause  it  to  fall  to  the  sunken  floor, 
deepening  the  water  at  once  to  a  proper  depth,  or  necessi- 
tating but  little  dredging  to  complete  the  work. 

The  new  operations  at  Flood  Rock  will  involve  still  greater 
cuttings  than  at  Hallctt's  Point.  The  shaft  is  now  down  to 
a  depth  of  fifty  feet.  The  Hallctt's  Point  work  has  been  under 
way  since  1869,  but  has  been  greatly  delayed  by  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  provide  sufficient  appropriations ;  if  the  same 
course  is  to  be  followed  with  reference  to  the  Flood  Rock 
excavations,  it  will  be  manifestly  impossible  to  form  any 
estimate  of  their  time  of  completion. 

An  Interesting  Exhibition.— The  editor  of  the  Forest 
and  Stream  announces  the  establishment  of  a  most  interest- 
ing exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  next  year,  where  he  intends  to  show  a  genuine 
camp  in  the  forest,  with  a  running  stream — shelter  tents,  a 
veritable  Indian  birch  wigwam,  canoes,  etc.  Every  depart- 
ment will  be  complete,  and  genuine  Indians  and  trappers  have 
already  been  engaged  to  superintend  each  one.  Anything  that 
comes  within  the  province  of  his  Interesting  journal  will  be  wel- 
come to  a  place,  whether  old  relics  or  new  inventions,  things 
useful  or  ornamental,  boats,  guns,  rods,  dog  collars,  camp  uten- 
sils, life-preservers,  bear  traps,  snow  shoes,  lariats,  wigwams, 
buckskin  suits,  wampum  belts,  portable  stoves,  Indian  scalps, 
pelts  and  horns,  jack  lamps,  moccasins,  tents,  rubber  goods, 
stable  furniture,  rare  birds  and  animals,  fruits  and  plants, 
trolling  tackle,  bats  and  balls,  billiard  tables,  aquariums,  and 
cartridge  belts. 

The  South  and  Its  Periodical  Troubles.— This  fall 
Mississippi  is  the  scene  of  the  disturbances  which  annually 
break  out  in  the  South.  We  presume  these  outbreaks  will 
continue  until  a  sufficient  number  of  the  colored  voters  are 
killed  off,  driven  off,  or  surrender  their  independence  to  give 
the  entire  South  into  the  unquestioned  control  of  the  White 
Leaguers.  We  sec,  by  a  copy  of  the  Ruhmond  Ditpatck 
lately  received,  that  a  professed  Republican  has  proposed 
what  seems  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan  for  restoring  perfect 
tranquility  to  the  South — it  is  for  the  Republicans  to  ignore 
their  principles  and  go  into  the  "  Conservative"  ranks.  We 
have  no  doubt  this  course  would  bring  peace  and  fraternity 
to  the  entire  section.  We  take  no  stock  in  politics,  and  care 
little  for  party  names  or  lines,  but  we  do  not  feel  sure  that 
wc  should  enjoy  life  in  a  region  where  unity  and  peace  were 
secured  in  this  way. 

"  A  Bird  in  the  Hand,"  etc. — A  distinguished  gentleman 
has  "  a  bird  in  the  hand"  in  the  shape  of  a  seat  on  the  judi- 
cial bench ;  he  sees  "  two  in  the  bush,"  or,  at  least,  one 
larger,  fatter,  and  more  desirable,  in  the  form  of  a  seat  in  the 
gubernatorial  chair — should  he  let  the  one  in  hand  loose 
when  he  can't  catch  the  one  in  the  bush?  He  "can't  see 
it !"  and  has  decided  to  hold  on  to  the  one  he  holds.  He 
has  read  the  fable  of  the  dog  and  the  bone,  and  its  reflection 
in  the  stream,  and  will  not  imitate  the  foolish  dog. 
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Party  Spirit  and  Independent  Journalism. — A  disin- 
terested observer  cannot  but  be  pained  when  party  spirit  goes 
to  the  length  of  persecuting  every  prominent  man  of  an  oppo- 
site party.  So  far  does  this  spirit  go  that  if  a  man  possesses 
sufficient  brains  to  attain,  and  sufficient  courage  to  accept, 
any  public  office  whatever,  he  at  once  becomes  a  target  for 
I  vilification  on  the  part  of  all  the  small-soulcd 
•  scribblers  of  the  opposite  party.  It  matters  not 
how  great  and  valuable  services  he  may  have  rendered,  or 
how  pure  and  upright  his  public  life,  he  commits  a  crime 
when  he  enters  upon  official  life  which  lays  him  open  to  sus- 
picion or  to  the  imputation  of  all  other  crimes.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  is  that  many  of  our  best,  purest  and  most 
capable  citizens  cannot  be  induced  to  accept  any  public 
position. 

But  the  meanest  of  the  scribblers  who  vilify  and  abuse 
public  men  are  those  who  hide  behind  the  mask  of  indepen- 
dentt ;  who  call  their  organs  independent,  and  then,  bucca- 
neer fashion,  make  indiscriminate  war  upon  every  man  who 
dares  to  hold  office,  unless  he  stoops  to  ransom  his  reputa- 
tion, at  the  expense  of  his  character,  by  bribing  them  to 


New  Steel  Works.— The  new  Edgar  Thomson  Steel 
Works  at  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  were  duly  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  invited  guests. 
The  latest  improvements  are  introduced  throughout  the  estab- 
lishment. For  example,  red  hot  ingots  of  steel,  weighing  a  ton, 
are  transferred  from  the  truck  to  the  rolls  by  one  man.  The 
great  saving  in  manual  labor  and  the  superior  excellence  of 
the  metal  produced  will  enable  this  concern  to  distance  all 
foreign  competition.   One  of  the  tests  of  the  steel  at  these  J 


works  is  to  fix  one  end  of  a  railroad  rail,  and  by  mei 
wheel  at  the  other  end  twist  the  rail  twice,  which 
without  fracture  of  the  rail. 


iof  a 


Pig  Iron  in  the  United  States. — The  production  of  pig 
iron  in  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to  3.686,413 
tons,  as  compared  with  2,868,278  tons  in  1873,  an(l  2,854,- 
558  tons  in  1872.  The  following  State*  made  more  iron  in 
1874  than  in  1873:  Maine,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Texas,  West  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  The  following  States  nude 
less  iron  in  1S74  than  in  1873:  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Carolina.  Kentucky,  Indiana. 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Missouri.  The  greatest  increase  in 
1874  occurred  in  the  miscellaneous  bituminous  coal  and  coke 
district  in  Ohio;  the  greatest  decrease  in  1874  took  place  in 
Lehigh,  Pennsylvania. 

The  House  of  Refuge  as  a  School. — In  the  report  of 
court  proceedings,  one  day  not  long  since,  we  saw  a  sad  re- 
cord— sadder  than  usual— of  four  boys,  "  giving  their  names 
as  John  Conway,  Timothy  Donovan,  John  McLaughlin  and 
John  Kinney,"  who  pleaded  guilty  to  eight  out  of  "  nine  bills 
of  indictment"  charging  larceny.  These  boys  were  aD 
graduates  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  nor  are  they  the  first  in- 
stances of  the  kind,  and  we  cannot  but  think  some  of  ow 
practical  philanthropists  would  confer  a  great  benefit  upon 
the  community,  and,  possibly,  upon  some  of  the  nu 
boys  and  girls  who,  from  various  causes,  have  to  be 
cerated  in  the  House  of  Refuge,  if  they  could  devise 
method  of  converting  that  important  institution  into  a 
formatory  school. 


RECORDS  OF  THE  SOCIETIES. 


Archssological  Association  of  Ohio. — A  considerable 
number  of  the  antiquarians  of  Ohio  met  at  Library  Hall,  in 
the  Court-house  at  Mansfield,  on  the  15th  and  16th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  effected  the  organixation  of  "  The  Archxological 
Association  of  Ohio."  The  convention  was  officered  as  fol- 
lows :  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Wooster  Univer- 
sity; Vice-Presidents,  Isaac  Smucker,  of  Newark,  F.  D. 
Parish,  of  Sandusky  City;  Secretary,  O.  H.  Booth,  of 
Mansfield. 

General  R.  Brinkerhoff  delivered  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  convention,  which  met  a  cordial  response.  Rev.  Dr. 
Peet,  of  Ashtabula,  read  a  paper,  which  was  listened  to  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  I.  Smucker,  of  Newark,  read  a  paper 
on  the  mound-builders'  works  of  Licking  County,  Ohio.  It 
elicited  inquiries  and  remarks  from  many  gentlemen,  and 
was,  with  the  other  papers  and  those  to  be  read,  on  motion 
of  L.  Harper,  Esq.,  ordered  to  be  published  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  morning  session  of  Thursday  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  a  constitution,  and  at  the  after- 


noon session  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President, 
R.  Brinkerhoff;  Vice-Presidents,  Colonel  Charles  Whittle- 
sey,  Dr.  A.  H.  Agard,  Hon.  John  Sherman,  General  M.  F. 
Force,  G.  S.  B.  Hempstead,  Professor  J.  S.  Newbery,  Pro- 
fessor E.  B.  Andrews,  Professor  Claypole;  General  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  N.  S.  Townsend ;  Recording  Secretary,  O.  H. 
Booth;  Treasurer,  M  Hensel ;  Librarian,  J.  H.  Ktippart: 
Trustees,  President  A.  A.  E.  Taylor,  Judge  W.  B.  Sloan. 
Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  Isaac  Smucker,  F.  W.  Kinney,  C.  C.  Bald 
win,  Professor  A.  C.  Reed,  Professor  Edward  Orton,  Hon. 
C.  V.  Sherman. 

An  interesting  discussion  on  mounds  and  mound -builders' 
works  followed.  Mr.  Matson  told  of  a  mound  opened  in 
Hardin  County,  in  which  three  hundred  skeletons  were 
found  ;  Professor  Stoddart,  of  the  petrified  stumps  of  Colo- 
rado, near  Pike's  Peak,  and  Mr.  Dimmick,  of  the  finding  of 
half  a  bushel  of  pottery  in  a  Putnam  County  mound.  A 
number  of  interesting  letters  from  antiquarians  were 
Newark  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  ne 
of  the  association  on  September  a,  1876. 
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A  Century  After:  Picturesque  Glimpses  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania,  including  Fairmount,  the  Wissahickon, 
and  other  Romantic  Localities,  with  the  Cities  and  Land- 
scapes of  the  State:  A  Pictorial  Representation  of  Scenery, 
Architecture,  Life,  Manners  and  Character,  Edited  by 
Edward  Strahan.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  by 
Lauderhaeh,from  Designs  by  Thomas  Aloran,  F.  O.  C. 
Barley,  J.  D.  Woodward,  James  Hamilton,  F.  B.  Schell, 
E.  B.  Bensell,  W.  L.  Sheppard,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
Philadelphia :  Allen,  Lane  cV  Scott,  and  J.  IV.  Lau- 
derbach,  23J  South  Fifth  Street. 

Part  Four  of  this  unique  publication  was  received  too  late  for 
notice  in  the  October  Monthly.  There  is  no  falling  off  in 
the  excellence  of  its  contents  or  in  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
its  illustrations.  As  a  Philadclphian  we  feel  proud  of  "  A 
Century  After"  and  a  sincere  desire  to  have  it  prove  so 
profitable  to  its  publishers  that  they  or  others  may  feel  en- 
couraged to  try  again  on  the  same  line.  Publications  of  this 
character  not  only  afford  pleasure  to  persons  of  refined  taste, 
but  serve  a  noble  purpose  in  educating  the  public  eye  and 
creating  a  healthy  taste.  Part  Four  comprises,  under  the 
head  Resorts,"  three  Cape  May  scenes ;  then  follow  five 
glimpses  of  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic; the  artist,  finding  himself  on  Broad  street,  gives  us  sev- 
eral grand  and  "  Picturesque  Glimpses  "  on  that  noble  tho- 
roughfare; the  "  Synagogue  and  Broad  street,"  the  "  Tower 
of  the  Masonic  Temple  at  night,"  "  Sleighing  on  Broad 
street,"  and  the  "  Union  League  House,"  are  his  subjects. 
By-the-by,  we  think  the  editor  errs  in  omitting  the  article 
from  some  of  the  titles  under  engravings— for  example, 
"  Synagogue  and  Broad  street "  is  incorrect  and  sounds 
badly.    We  cannot  conceive  any  pretext  to  account  for  these 


Fire-Burial  among  our  Germ an ic  Forefather* :  a  Re- 
cord of  the  Poetry  and  History  of  Teutonic  Cremation, 
By  Karl  Blind.  London  (England)  :  Longmans,  Green 
6*  Co. 

This  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages,  and  the 
matter,  we  are  told,  is  "  Reprinted  (by  permission)  from 
Eraser's  Magatine,  with  some  additions."  The  opening 
paragraph  will  give  an  idea  of  the  paper :  "  When  the  ques- 
tion of  Cremation  is  illustrated  by  historical  references,  we 
always  hear  much  of  the  Indians  of  old,  of  the  Pheenikians, 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans;  but  scarcely  ever — at  least  in 
this  country— do  we  see  any  mention  made  of  our  own  Ger- 
manic forefathers.  Yet  those  who  combine  an  ardent  zeal 
for  progress  with  a  faculty  of  musing  over  the  ways  of  the 
past,  might  not  he  sorry  to  find  from  the  records  of  history, 
as  well  as  from  poetical  traditions,  that  with  the  Teutonic 
race  also  cremation  was  once  the  ruling  custom."  The 
author  cites  both  history  and  tradition,  and  has  produced  a 
most  readable  and  instructive  treatise.  On -the  first  page 
we  find  what  may  be  true,  but  is  news  to  us :  »  At  New 


York,  it  is  stated,  the  Germans  have  erected  a  great  Fire- 
Hall,  with  an  altar  in  the  centre,"  etc.  Is  this  true?  The 
author  answers  the  "  religious "  objection  that  cremation 
would  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
some  pertinent  questions — e.  g.  whether  the  Christian  martyrs 
whom  Nero  burnt  are  excluded  from  the  Resurrection,  etc. 

Statement  of  Reasons  for  Embracing  the  Doctrines 
and  Disclosures  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg.    By  the 

Rev.  George  Bush,  late  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  New 
York  University.  New  Yorh  }  E.  Hatsard  Swinney,  JO 
Cooper  Union, 

This  is  No.  10  of  the  '«  Popular  Series"  of  "  New  Church 
Tracts."  Prof.  Bush  was  a  profound  scholar,  and  his  treatise 
is  well  written.  We  doubt  not  his  "  reasons"  will  prove 
convincing  to  some  readers,  though  they  have  only  inter- 
ested, without  convincing  us ;  at  least,  the  learned  Professor 
has  shown  his  ability  and  his  sincerity. 

The  Centennial  Book  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  with  Fae-Simile  Autographs, 
Portraits,  and  other  Illustrations,  etc.,  etc.    By  William 
BrotheRHEAD.   Philadelphia  :  J.  M.  St  odd  art  &•  Co. 
This  book,  having  now  reached  completion,  demands  a 
fuller  notice  than  wc  have  deemed  requisite  hitherto.    In  this 
era  of  "the  second  deluge"— the  literary  deluge  of «' light" 
reading,  as  the  trash  that  pours  from  the  press  is  popularly 
styled — it  requires  no  little  nerve  on  the  part  of  a  publishing 
house  to  undertake  a  work  like  the  one  before  us,  which  ap- 
peals in  no  respect  to  the  perverted  taste  that  feeds  on  the 
"  popular,"  sensational  works  of  the  day.    Even  "  histories" 
now-a-days  are  freely  spiced  with  romance,  or  written  in  a 
loose,  "  easy,  graceful  and  popular"  style  to  meet  the  pre- 
vailing taste. 

In  the  "  Centennial  Book"  we  find  no  romance,  no  clap- 
trap, nothing  but  matter  of  value— matter  of  permanent  and 
growing  interest. 

Opening,  as  custom  demands,  with  a  Dedication,  appropri- 
ately, to  Ferdinand  J.  Dreer,  Robert  Coalton  Davis,  and 
Simon  Grati,  and  a  brief  Preface,  Mr.  Brotherhead  then 
gives  a  short  and  excellent  critique  on  the  "  Portraits  of  the 
Signers,"  which  evinces  a  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  that  could  result  only  from  careful  research,  and  atten- 
tive perusal  of  this  initial  chapter  prepares  the  reader  to  anti- 
cipate a  high  order  of  merit  in  the  invaluable  matter  that 
follows.  The  "  History  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition"  is  a 
well  written  account  of  that  vast  enterprise. 

The  *'  Historical  Monograph"  is  a  sketch  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  the  author  presents  a  word-picture  of  the 
Colonies  prior  to  and  durir.g  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  and 
in  conirasi  increwun  oners  a  like  picture  01  me  great  ixation 
that  has  grown  from  the  little  Republican  experiment  of 
ninety-nine  years  ago.  The  "  Monograph,"  as  a  whole,  U 
admirable,  though  occasionally  the  writer  is  inexact,  in  ex- 
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predion  rnther  than  in  the  thought  he  seeks  to  convey.  For 
example :  "  A*  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century,  the  men  who 
colonized  thia  country  were,  in  the  majority  of  case*,  political 
or  religious  malcontent*,  or  those  who  suffered  under  the 
displeasure  of  their  governments."  This  sentence  is  not 
just  to  the  majority  of  the  early  Colonists,  while  some  of  the 
sentences  which  follow,  especially  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  paper,  arc  somewhat  too  general  in  statement,  and  hence 
assume  the  apjicarance  of  inexactness.  Statements  which 
are  correct  if  limited  in  their  application  to  particular  Colo- 
nies, become  inaccurate  if  understood  as  referring  to  others. 
These  strictures  apply  chiefly  to  the  introductory  pages,  for 
farther  on  the  writer  notes  the  different  and  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  several  Colonies.  There  is  one  fault,  how- 
ever, that  is  met  with  occasionally  all  thru  ugh  the  "  Mono- 
graph"— it  is  a  tendency  to  verbosencss.  And  once  in 
a  while  we  meet  with  a  passage  like  this:  "  It  will  not  be  for- 
gotten that,  at  that  period,  the  human  mind  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  embrace  the  wide -spread  knowledge  which  literature 
science  and  art  now  amplify, — permitting  broader  and  more 


element  at  this  date  was  the  governing  power  of  nations,  and 
its  reflex  accompanied  all  who  were  brought  under  its  influ- 
ence ;  hence  to  condemn  toostrajtly  the  dogmatism  of  the  early 
New  England  Puritans  would  ill  harmonize  with  the  broad 
and  philosophic  maxims  of  to-day.  Puritanism  being  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England — itself  an  offshoot 
of  the  Roman  Church,  whose  persecutions  were,  during 
many  centuries,  tolerated  by  the  Christian  world — it  could 
scarcely  be  expected  that  what  had  been  instilled  during  so 
many  years  into  the  public  mind  should  not,  to  •  greater  or 
less  extent,  be  imitated  by  those  Puritans  when  tbey,  in  turn, 
held  the  balance  of  power." 

But,  despite  the  occurrence  of  a  number  of  such  passages, 
the  ■  Monograph"  is,  as  a  whole,  admirable,  as  we  have  be- 
an d  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  author's  research  and  his 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  the 
time  and  care  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  work.  The  most 
interesting  and  instructive  part  of  the  treatise  is,  perhaps,  that 
which  relates  to  the  time  of,  and  reviews  the  circumstances  at- 
tending, the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  at 
least,  so  it  seems  to  us,  though  we  have  found  many  passages 
that  are  scarcely  inferior  even  to  that  portion  in  interest  and 
instructive  details. 

"A  Brief  History  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States"  follows 
the  "Monograph,"  and  will  be  found  of  rare  value;  it  is 
but  it  is  comprehensive.  •'  Biographies  of  the 
i  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  is  a  series  of 
sketches  of  those  most  memorable  men.  Then  follows 
"  The  Declaration  of  Independence,"  being  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  thereon  in  the  Congress,  as  given  in  the 
official  journal,  and  this  closes  with  a  useful  table  of  the 
Signers,  in  alphabetical  order,  with  place  and  date  of  birth, 
Colony  represented,  and  date  of  death  -,  it  is  supplemented 
with  a  discussion  of  the  locus  teriimJi  of  the  Declaration,  an 
interesting  question  satisfactorily  answered  beyond  farther 
reasonable  cavil  by  Miss  Agnes  Y.  McAllister,  ia  the 
Monthly  of  March  of  the  current  year,  and  Mr.  Brother- 
Next  we  have  an 


illustrated  "History  of  Independence  Hall;"  the  second 
illustration  is  incorrectly  dated  "  1861,"  as  it  shows  the  statue 
of  Washington  in  front,  which  was  not  placed  there  until 
1869.  There  are  some  slight  inaccuracies  in  the  text,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient  to  detract  materially  from  the  value  of 
the  "  History."  An  illustrated  paper  descriptive  of  "' 
Exhibition  Buildings"  of  the  Centennial  Exposition,  1 
priately  closes  the  letter-press,  except  that  Mr. 
devotes  the  final  page  to  "  Collectors  of  Autographs  of  the 
Signers." 

One  hundred  and  thirty-four  pages  are  devoted  to  Auto- 
graph Letters  of  the  Signers,  which  are  creditably  reproduced 
in  fac-similt.  The  Signers  from  each  State  are  grouped,  and 
each  group  is  preceded  by  a  lithographic  picture,  colored  by 
hand,  showing  the  capital  city  of  the  State,  and  the  letters 
are  accompanied  with  illustrative  pictures,  1 
traits,  residences,  etc.  So  far  as  the  illustrations  1 
ing  the  letters  are  concerned,  we  can  readily  accept  the  assur- 
ance of  the  author  that  artistic  excellence  was  not  aimed  at 
so  much  as  the  preservation  of  the  antique  appearance  of  the 
originals;  we  cannot  but  wish  that  artistic  excellence  had 
been  aimed  at  to  some  extent,  for  it  is  painful  to  some  to  frtt 
its  entire  absence,  and  many  such  will  be  found  among  the 
people  who  will  mast  prize  this  grand,  patriotic  work ;  and  it 
is  a  little  mortifying  to  believe  that  the  Signers  were  not 
generally  as  g&od-l&oktng  as  they  w ere  good-hearted  and  good 
in  other  respects.  But  the  letters  are  well-chosen  and  well- 
executed  ;  they  also  possess  the  most  important  merit  of  being 
here  reproduced  for  the  first  time.  Mr.  Brothcrhead  has  done 
himself  honor  by  the  care  he  has  exercised  in  his  selection, 
no  less  than  by  the  vast  labor  he  has  performed  in  hunting 
up  some  of  the  letters ;  in  his  zealous  search  for  the  best  that 
might  be  had,  he  even  wrote  to  England  to  procure,  if  it 
were  possible,  some  rare  and  valuable  specimens  from  the 
collection  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria— «  collection  supposed 
to  have  been  seen  by  one  of  our  Philadelphia  literary  editors, 
and  declared  by  him  to  embrace  all  the  Signers  but  three ;  it 
is  not  Mr.  Brother  head's  fault  that  he  failed  to  secure  any 
contributions  from  that  source,  but,  possibly,  some  of  the 
Queen's  loyal  subjects  are  chargeable  with  having  dined  and 
wined  the  said  literary  editor  too  liberally,  thus  causing  him 
to  see  too  much  f  the  result  of  Mr.  Brotherhead's  hunt  in  the 
•'  Queen's  library  at  Windsor"  was  only  the  discovery  that 
the  Queen's  collection  of  autographs  of  the  Signers  has  not 
yet  been  commenced. 

And  now,  having  carefully  examined  the  entire  work,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  cre- 
ditable, not  only  to  the  author,  but  almost  equally  so  to  the 
publishers.  It  is  the  grandest  and  most  praiseworthy  con- 
tribution possible  to  the  literature  of  our  Centennial  period. 
Not  only  every  antiquarian,  but  every  American  with  suffi- 
cient regard  for  his  country  to  entitle  him  to  be  called  a  son 
of  the  great  republic,  should  possess  a  copy.  There  are  two 

folio  ;  the  Utter  is  for  sale  by 


[Communication  J 

The  first  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  "  I.'His 
toire  de  la  Guerre  Gvilc  en  Amerique."  by  M.  A. 
Paris,  is  now  ia  preparation  by  authority  of  the 
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The  volume  is  an  8vo,  with  maps  and  battle-plans,  and  in- 
eludes  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  French  edition.  The 
Count  of  Paris,  gtandson  of  the  late  King  Louis  Philippe,  it 
will  be  remembered,  came  to  this  country  in  1861,  and 
served,  without  pay,  upon  General  McClellan's  staff.  He 
has  received  valuable  contributions  to  this  work  from  private 
letters  and  journals  of  Generals  Grant,  McClellan,  Johnston, 
and  other  officers  both  of  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies.  Also,  through  President  Grant's  lively  interest  in 
the  forthcoming  History,  the  author  has  enjoyed  access  to 
important  and  interesting  government  documents  and  re- 
cords, including  those  of  the  late  Southern  Confederacy. 
[Jos.  H.Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Publishers.  ]  W.  J.  H. 

English  Opinions  of  an  American  Author.  —  The 

London  Acadtmy  has  an  able  review  by  W.  Cawthorne  Un- 
win  of  Hon.  George  P.  Marsh's  "  The  Earth  a»  Modified  by 
Human  Action,"  which  pronounces  the  volume  a  storehouse 
of  information  relating  to  an  interesting  and  important  chap- 
ter of  physical  geography,  and  is  especially  interesting  to  the 
English  student  from  the  extensive  knowledge  which  the 
author  possesses  of  French,  Italian  and  American  sources  of 
information.  In  forestry,  irrigation,  and  the  care  and  control 
of  torrential  rivers,"  says  the  reviewer, "  continental  engineers 
have  a  longer  experience  than  we  have  had,  and  Mr.  Marsh's 
book  is  a  useful  introduction  to  the  foreign  literature  relating 
to  these  subjects.    Occasionally  the  appeal  to  numerous 


authorities  whose  views  conflict,  is  rather 
many  of  the  questions  of  which  Mr.  Marsh  treats,  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  influence  of  the  woods  or  of  irrigation  on  climate, 
belong  to  that  border-land  of  soience,  where  opinions  are 
numerous  and  facts  few."  Mr.  Unwin  concludes  his  able 
notice  by  saying :  "  Mr.  Marsh's  book  deals  with  questions 
both  of  scientific  and  practical  importance.  It  contains  a 
great  amount  of  information,  carefully  arranged,  and  will  be 
of  interest  not  only  to  scientific  students,  but  to  those  who  are 
carrying  out  engineering  and  agricultural  operations  in  India 
and  in  our  colonies." 

Messrs.  Bagster  A  Sons,  London,  have  commenced  to 
publish  a  collection  of  all  the  chronological  and  historical 
materials  which  exist  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria 
antt  Babylonia,  and  the  work  of  translator  and  editor  is 
performed  by  Mr.  George  Smith.  The  volume  will  be  entitled 
"  The  Assyrian  Eponym  Canon."  The  strict  words  of  the 
original  documents  will  alone  be  given,  and  no  attempt  made 
to  harmonize  dates,  to  fill  up  lacunae,  or  to  evolve  theories. 

The  subject  chosen  by  the  French  Academy  for  its  annual 
prize  this  year  was  "  IJvingstone:  His  I  .iff.  Discoveries  and 
Achievements."  On  this  topic  no  fewer  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  poems  were  presented  for  adjudication,  and 
among  these  M.  Stephen  Liegard  carried  off  the  laurels  and 
the  prize. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEMORANDA. 


Science. — An  excellent  liquid  glue  is  made  by 
dissolving  hard  glue  in  nitric  ether.  The  ether  will  take  up 
only  a  certain  amount  of  the  glue,  so  that  the  solution  cannot 
be  made  too  thick.  If  a  few  bits  of  pure  India  rubber,  cut 
into  scraps  the  size  of  buckshot,  be  added,  the  mixture  will, 
when  dry,  resist  dampness  to  a  considerable  degree. 

Diamond  cement,  for  glass  or  china,  is  nothing  more  than 
isinglass  boiled  in  water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  with  a 
small  portion  of  rectified  spirit  added.  It  must  be  warmed 
when  used. 

To  detect  sulphuric  acid  in  vinegar,  put  in  a  little  starch. 
1  add  a  minute  portion  of  iodine.    If  sulphuric  acid  be 
1  the  starch  will  not  take  a  blue  tint. 
To  cut  glass  to  any  shape  without  a  diamond,  hold  it  quite 
level  under  water,  and,  with  a  pair  of  strong  scissors,  clip  it 
away  by  small  bus  from  the  edges. 

Old  engravings,  woodcuts,  or  printed  matter,  that  have 
turned  yellow,  may  be  rendered  white  by  first  washing  care- 
fully in  water  containing  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
then  dipping  for  a  minute  in  Javelle  water.  To  prepare  the 
latter,  put  four  pounds  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  a  kettle  over  a 
fire  ;  add  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  for  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  stir  in  one  pound  of  pulverized  chloride  of 
lime.    When  cold,  the  liquid  can  be  kept  in  a  jug  ready 


To  make  perpetual  paste  which  will  remain  sweet  for  s 
year,  dissolve  a  tcaspoonful  of  alum  in  a  quart  of  water,  to 
which  add  sufficient  flour  to  make  a  thick  cream.  Stir  in 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  resin  and  half  a  dozen  cloves, 
to  give  a  pleasant  odor.  Have  on  the  fire  a  teacup  of  boiling 
water,  pour  the  flour  mixture  into  it,  stirring  well  at  the 
time.  In  a  few  minutes  it  will  be  of  the  consistence  of  mush. 
Pour  it  into  an  earthen  vessel ;  let  it  cool ;  by  a  cover  on, 
and  put  it  in  a  cool  place.  When  needed  for  use,  take  out 
a  portion  and  soften  it  with  warm  water. 

The  following  method  is  used  in  Germany  for  the  pre- 
servation of  wood :  Mix  forty  parts  chalk,  fifty  resin,  four 
linseed  oil,  melting  them  together  in  an  iron  pot;  then  add 
one  part  of  native  oxide  of  copper,  and  afterward  one  part  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Apply  with  a  brush.  When  dry,  this  var- 
nish is  as  hard  as  stone. 

Vegetables  should  never  be  washed  until  immediately  be- 
fore prepared  for  the  table.  Potatoes  suffer  even  more  than 
other  vegetables  through  the  washing  process.  They  should 
not  be  put  in  water  till  just  ready  for  boiling. 

Spatter-work  pictures,  usually  delicate  designs  in  white 
appearing  upon  a  softly  shaded  ground,  arc  now  very  popular, 
and  are,  with  a  little  practice,  easily  produced.  Procure  a 
sheet  of  fine  uncalendcrcd  drawing-paper,  and 
a  bouquet  of  pressed  leaves,  I 
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any  design  which  it  is  desired  to  hare  appear  in  white. 
Fasten  the  articles  by  pins  stuck  into  the  smooth  surface, 
which  should  be  underneath  the  paper.  Then  slightly  wet 
the  bristles  of  a  tooth  or  other  brush  in  rubbed  India  ink  or 
in  common  black  writing-ink,  and  draw  them  across  a  stick 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  bristles  will  be  bent  and  then 
quickly  released.  This  will  cause  a  fine  spatter  of  ink  upon 
the  paper.  Continue  the  spattering  over  all  the  leaves,  pins 
and  paper,  allowing  the  centre  of  the  pattern  to  receive  the 
most  ink,  the  edges  shading  off.  When  done,  remove  the 
design,  and  the  forms  will  be  found  reproduced  with  accuracy 
on  the  tinted  ground.  With  a  rustic  wooden  frame  this 
forms  a  very  cheap  and  pretty  ornament. 

To  remove  rust  from  steel,  immerse  the  article  to  be  cleaned 
(for  a  few  minutes,  until  all  dirt  and  rust  is  taken  off)  in  a 
strong  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  say  about  half  an  ounce 
in  a  wineglaasful  of  water ;  take  out  and  clean  with  a  tooth- 
brush, with  a  paste  composed  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  Castile 
soap,  whitening  and  water. 

A  varnish  has  been  prepared  from  mica,  which  promises  to 
become  a  useful  article,  though  at  present  it  has  been  applied 
only  to  plaster  casts  and  similar  article*.  Mica,  calcined  by 
fire  or  cleaned  by  boiling  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  reduced  to 
as  fine  a  powder  as  possible  and  mixed  with  collodion,  when 
it  can  be  laid  on  in  successive  coats  like  paint,  giving  the 
articles  a  silvery  appearance.  It  may  be  colored  by  carefully 
grinding  in  the  required  pigment.  The  varnish  adheres  well 
to  porcelain,  glass,  metal,  wood  and  plaster,  and  may  be 
washed  without  injury. 

Mound  Explorations. — Dr.  W.  W.  Ranney,  of  Lansing, 
Iowa,  communicates  to  the  Journal  of  that  place  an  inter- 
esting account  of  an  examination  recently  made  by  himself 
and  other  parties  of  an  ancient  mound  in  Union  City  town- 
ship, Iowa. 

The  mound  is  not  in  the  form  of  the  burial  mounds  or 
tumuli,  but  forms  a  circle,  the  circumference  of  which  is  seven 
hundred  feet.  The  ridge  or  elevation  averages  about  twenty- 
five  feet  in  width,  leaving  a  circular  inclosure  two  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  diameter.  The  height  of  the  ridge  or  mound  is 
about  three  or  four  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On 
opening  it,  pieces  of  broken  pottery,  made  of  a  bluish  clay 
and  partially  pulverized  mussel  shells,  were  discovered; 
stones,  showing  evidence  of  having  been  used  for  hearths  or 
supports  for  the  earthen  vessels  while  being  used  for  cooking 
food;  collections  of  fish  scales,  bones  of  buffalo,  deer,  badger, 
bear,  fish  and  birds,  but  no  evidence  of  human  bones.  The 
long  and  marrow  bones  of  all  animals  were  found  broken  or 
split,  supposed  to  have  been  done  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing the  marrow  f  ir  food,  which  circumstance  is  also  noted  in 
the  K/okenmoddingt,  or  kitchen  middens,  of  Denmark.  One 
peculiarity  noticed  was  that  in  different  localities  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  pottery  was  dissimilar.  For  instance,  all 
found  on  one  spot  was  ornamented  with  horizontal  circular 
rings  ;  all  found  in  another  place  was  ornamented  with  zigzag 
lines,  and  at  another,  near  by,  they  had  the  same  zigzag  lines 
with  dots  in  the  angles.  This  was  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position that  each  family  had  its  own  particular  method  of 
ornamentation,  by  which  they  recognized  their  property. 
These  vessels  were  quite  capacious,  the  diameter  of  one  hav- 


ing been  fourteen  inches  at  the  mouth.  About  one  and 
three-quarters  below  the  mouth  they  abruptly  widened  oct 
six  inches  all  around,  making  the  largest  diameter  twenty -six 
inches.  The  bottoms  had  been  rounded  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  never  tipped  over ;  but  let  them  be  set  down  as  they 
might,  they  oscillated  till  they  finally,  when  still,  sat  in  an 
upright  position.  For  the  purpose  of  handling,  the  vessels 
were  provided  with  handles  on  two  opposite  sides. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  articles,  copper  ornaments, 
one  inch  wide  at  the  base  and  one  and  a  half  inches  from 
base  to  apex,  were  found,  the  form  being  the  same  as  a  per- 
forated flat-iron,  as  if  to  attach  some  additional  ornament  or 
a  string  to  fasten  in  the  ear. 

The  conclusion  was  that  the  mound  was  once  the  habita- 
tion of  a  community  of  families ;  that  huts  or  wigwams  were 
built  in  a  circle,  and  the  piles  of  burnt  stone  unearthed  repre- 
sented a  hearth  in  a  hut,  on  which  the  pottery  sat  while 
cooking,  and  around  each  of  which  a  separate  family  warmed 
and  fed  themselves,  and  that  each  family  had  a  separate  dis- 
tinct mark  on  their  vessels  by  which  they  were  known  from 
their  neighbors'  in  the  next  hut  or  wigwam. 

The  central  inclosure  was  used  for  their  games,  dancing, 
and  pleasure,  and  perhaps,  in  case  of  attack  from  wild  beasts 
or  their  fellow-men,  as  a  place  for  the  aged,  the  yoang  and 
the  women  to  flee  to  while  the  warriors  met  their  encroach- 
ments outside  the  circle  of  dwellings.  Forty  rods  sooth  were 
found  some  eighty-three  burial  mounds  or  tumuli,  oat  of 
which  were  procured  parts  of  human  skeletons. 

Lee  describes  in  L  an  J  an J  Water  a  recent  examination  of 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Eastern  made  by  him  in  search  of 
new  barnacles  and  other  marine  animals.  His  labors  were 
unrewarded  with  much  of  novelty ;  but  among  other  inter- 
esting facts  remarked,  he  notes  that  the  portion  of  the  hull 
usually  submerged  was  clad  with  an  enormous  multitude  of 
mussels,  extending  over  a  surface  of  fifty-two  thousand 
square  feet  of  iron  plates,  and  in  some  parts  six  inches  thick. 
The  average  weight  of  the  mussels  was  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  pounds  per  square  foot,  so  that  the  vessel  was  cam- 
bered with  fully  three  hundred  tons  of  living  marine  animals 
enough  to  load,  with  full  cargoes,  two  ordinary  collier  brigs. 

Disinfectants. — After  an  exhaustive  series  of  practtcal 
tests  of  the  various  disinfectants  sold  in  New  York,  embrac- 
ing over  fifty  kinds,  Professor  Elwin  Waller,  of  Columbia 
College,  concludes  that  the  best  disinfectant  is  carbolic  acid. 
About  one  per  cent,  of  the  mixture  should  consist  of  carbolic 
acid.  For  prompt  disinfection,  which  is  only  temporary, 
strong  oxidizing  agents,  as  chlorine,  potash,  permanganate, 
nitric  acid,  etc.,  should  be  used.  Of  these  the  cheapest  and 
most  available  is  chloride  of  lime. 

White  lead  ground  in  oil,  mingled  with  Prussian  blue,  to 
give  the  proper  shade,  and  finally  mixed  with  a  little  car- 
riage varnish,  is  an  excellent  and  durable  paint  for  farm 
machinery  and  agricultural  tools. 

Leather  thoroughly  saturated  with  glycerine  will  prevent, 
it  is  said,  the  passage  of  gases. 
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XII.    The  Province  House,  in  Boston. 


In  our  colonial  times  the  wealth  of  individuals 
was  often  made  conspicuous  by  the  elegance  and 
spaciousness  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  surrounding  grounds.  Among  such 
tokens  of  opulence  in  Boston  was  the  dwelling-house 
built  by  Peter  Sergeant  in  1679.  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  who 
filled  civil  offices  with  credit  and  fidelity.  He  was 
one  of  the  fifteen  citizens  who,  in  1689,  signed  a 
letter  addressed  to  Governor  Andros,  the  "tyrant 
of  New  England,"  demanding  his  surrender  of  the 
government  and  fortifications  of  the  Province; 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  court  at  Salem,  witli 
Chief- Justice  Stoughton,  appointed  to  try  persons 
accused  of  witchcraft.  Mr.  Sergeant  married  the 
widow  of  Governor  Sir  William  Phipps,  of  whose 
Council  he  had  been  a  member. 

Mr.  Sergeant  built  his  house  about  seventy  feet 
back  from  old  Marlborough  street  (now  Washing- 
ton street),  opposite  the  head  of  Milk  street.  Its 
walls  were  constructed  of  brick  imported  from 
Holland.  The  mansion  was  three  stories  in  height, 
besides  a  high  basement,  and  from  its  roof  arose  a 
cupola,  octagonal  in  form,  pierced  with  windows, 
and  surmounted  by  the  statue  of  an  Indian,  the 
chosen  heraldic  representative  of  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  This  figure  was  ingeniously 
made  of  hammered  copper,  with  glass  eyes,  and  was 
in  the  attitude  of  fitting  an  arrow  to  a  bow.  The 
artist  who  fashioned  it  was  Deacon  Shem  Drowne. 
It  was  taken  down  with  care  when  the  cupola  was 
removed  from  the  roof,  and  was,  for  some  time,  in 
the  custody  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton; but  since  that  gentleman's  death  no  trace  of 
it  has  been  discovered.  Its  owner  was  Henry 
Grcenough,  Esq. 

The  porch  of  the  mansion  was  built  of  wood, 
and  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  eighteen  heavy 
steps,  made  of  red  freestone,  with  an  iron  railing 
on  each  side.  This  porch  was  surmounted  by  an 
iron  balustrade,  in  the  design  of  which  was 
wrought  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  initials  of  the  name  of  its  owner,  thus, 
16.  P.  S.  79.  In  front  of  the  dwelling  was  an 
elegant  lawn,  shaded  with  trees  and  adorned  with 
flowering  shrubs;  and  the  gateway  of  the  fence 
that  separated  the  grounds  from  the  highway  was 
flanked  on  each  side  by  a  large  oak  tree.  These 


I  were  doubtless  a  part  of  the  old  forest  that  covered 
the  peninsula  of  Shawmut,  when  Governor  Win- 
throp  planted  upon  it  the  seed  of  the  capital  of 
New  England.  The  house  was  approached  from 
the  public  road  by  a  neatly  paved  walk.  At  each 
end  of  the  fence  in  front  was  a  porter's  lodge,  and 
in  the  rear  were  spacious  stables.  The  site  is  now 
hidden  by  a  row  of  brick  buildings  on  Washington 
street.  A  view  of  the  structure  in  its  original  form 
may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  Drake's  *'  Old 
Landmarks  and  Historic  Personages  of  Boston." 
The  picture  of  it  given  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is 
from  a  sketch  made  by  the  writer  in  1848,  when 
the  only  change  seen  in  its  outside  appearance  was 
the  absence  of  the  cupola. 

The  interior  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  mansion  was  in 
keeping  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of  its  ex- 
terior. The  timber  was  oak  in  massive  propor- 
tions, and  the  window-sashes  were  of  lead.  On 
the  first  floor  was  a  spacious  drawing  room,  richly 
wainscoted  with  costly  woods,  and  hung  with 
elegant  tapestry.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  broad 
entrance-hall  that  extended  from  the  front  to  the 
rear  of  the  building  was  a  large  dining-room,  also 
paneled  with  costly  woods,  and  ornamented  with 
carvings  of  game.  A  grand  staircase  led  up  to 
other  apartments  of  spacious  dimensions,  and  with 
lofty  ceilings,  as  in  those  below,  and  there  was  an 
ample  provision  of  rooms  for  domestic  uses.  In 
the  basement  was  a  living  spring  of  wholesome 
water  that  contributed  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
the  inmates  of  the  mansion.  Such  was  the  dwell- 
ing of  Peter  Sergeant  when,  in  1716,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Colony  to  be  used  as  a  "  palace" 
for  the  royal  governors  of  the  province,  and  it  was 
ever  afterwards  known  as  the  Province  House. 

When  the  Earl  of  Bellomont  was  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  earnestly  recommended  the  building 
of  a  house  for  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  province 
"in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  where  Sir  Edmund 
Androslived,"  near  the  dwelling  of  Peter  Sergeant. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  house  for  the  Governor, 
and  it  cost  Bellomont  five  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  one,  besides  his  stable  expenses.  After  Ser- 
geant's death  his  estate  was  ofTered  for  sale,  and 
his  mansion  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  colo- 
nial representative  of  the  king. 
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The  same  year  when  Sergeant's  house  was  pur- 
chased for  the  province,  Samuel  Shute,  a  native 
of  London,  educated  in  Leyden,  and  a  soldier  in 
the  army  of  William  of  Orange,  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  probably  the 
first  of  the  royal  representatives  who  officially 
occupied  the  mansion  after  it  became  the  Province 
House.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant-colonel  under 
the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  participated 
in  the  victory  at  Blenheim.  Governed  by  the 
great  military  maxim  by  which  his  profession  had 
impressed  him,  that  subordinates  must  implicitly 
obey  superiors,  and  not  comprehending  the  more 
modern  thought  that  the  people  are  the  source  of 
power,  Shute,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
soon  came  in  violent  contact  with  the  popular 
will.  Like  Stuyvesant  of  the  New  Netherlands,  he 
regarded  the  ]>cople  as  his  subjects  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  king,  bound  to  yield  to  his  com- 
mands. They  stood  firmly  upon  their  natural  and 
chartered  rights,  and  their  representatives  refused 
to  fix  the  Governor's  salary,  denied  his  right  to 
veto  the  decisions  of  the  Speaker  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  deprived  him  of  the  privileges  of 
commander-in-chief.  They  virtually  stripped  him 
of  all  power,  and  after  a  rule  of  about  seven  years, 
he  retired  from  the  office  with  disgust,  and  was 
succeeded  by  William  Burnet,  in  1723.  Mr.  Ser- 
geant's drawing-room  became  the  Governor's  re 
ception  chamber,  and  in  it,  no  doubt,  Shute  often 
held  angry  discussions  with  members  of  the  popular 
Assembly. 

Governor  Burnet  was  a  son  of  the  eminent 
bishop  of  that  name,  who,  suffering  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure, retired  to  the  continent  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second.  While  at  The  Hague  with  his 
family,  the  guest  of  William  of  Orange,  a  son  was 
born  to  them,  at  whose  baptism  with  the  name  of 
William  the  prince  stood  as  godfather.  This  son 
became  involved  in  the  pecuniary  disasters  that 
followed  the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  in  1720.  He  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire,  and  was  the  second  chief- 
magistrate  who  took  up  his  abode  at  the  Province 
House.  He  was  received  at  Boston  with  great 
enthusiasm.  While  bells  pealed '  and  cannon 
roared,  he  was  escorted  from  the  Neck  by  a  caval- 
cade of  citizens  and  many  in  chaises  to  the  Town 
Hall,  everywhere  greeted  by  the  shouts  of  the 


people.  He,  too,  stood  by  the  king' ^prerogative, 
and  soon  found  a  strong  tide  of  popular  opposition 
to  royal  rule  pressing  upon  his  authority.  While 
stemming  this  tide  as  judiciously  as  possible,  and 
holding  the  warm  personal  regard  of  the  people, 
he  died,  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  royal  Gover- 
nors whose  remains  were  borne  in  funeral  proces- 
sion from  the  Province  House.  He  had  lived 
there  in  considerable  state,  having  a  black  valet  to 
attend  the  portal  or  act  as  his  coachman.  He  had 
a  notable  housekeeper,  a  steward,  and  a  French 
cook,  and  exercised  a  generous  hospitality  as  far 
as  his  limited  salary  would  allow. 

For  about  eleven  years  Jonathan  Belcher,  a  son 
of  a  royal  councillor  of  Massachusetts,  occupied 
the  chair  of  State  as  Governor,  and  also  the  Pro- 
vince House;  and  in  1741  he  was  succeeded  by  Wil- 
liam Shirley,  afterwards  a  brave  and  courtly  general 
officer  of  the  British  army,  at  that  time  a  lawyer 
in  Boston,  and  commissioner  for  the  settlement  of 
a  controversy  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  about  a  boundary  line.  Shirley  was  proba- 
bly the  ablest  of  the  royal  governors  of  that  pro- 
vince. He  had  acquired  wealth  by  his  profession, 
and  soon  after  he  became  Governor  he  built  an 
elegant  house  in  Roxbury,  where  he  resided, 
but  used  the  Province  House  for  public  business 
and  receptions.  There  he  doubtless  planned  the 
expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  which 
he  controlled ;  and  in  the  Province  House  he  pro- 
bably met  the  citizens  of  Boston  to  exchange 
congratulations  when,  in  the  summer  of  1745, 
news  came  of  the  capture  of  the  strong  fortress  of 
Louisburg  on  Cape  Breton — "  the  Gibraltar  of 
America" — by  the  provincial  troops.  There,  too, 
subsequent  expeditions  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  the  English  Colonies  were  arranged,  and 
also  the  wicked  scheme  for  driving  into  exile  the 
Acadians,  and  robbing  them  of  their  possessions — 
one  of  the  most  unmitigated  crimes  noted  in  the 
records  of  history.  There  Shirley  conferred  with 
1  Dr.  Franklin  about  a  colonial  union ;  and  in  the 
Province  House  the  indolent  Lord  Loudon  and 
others  agreed  to  the  inefficient  plan  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1757. 

Shirley  governed  Massachusetts  with  energy 
about  sixteen  years,  and  in  1755  ne  succeeded 
Braddock  as  commander  of  the  British  forces 
in  North  America.  Thomas  Pownall,  who 
came  to  America  as  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne,  Governor  of  New  York  (who  corn- 
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mitted  suicide),  succeeded  Shirley  as  Governor 
in  1757,  and  made  his  abode  in  the  Province 
House.  His  administration  was  brief — less  than 
three  years — but  was  very  popular,  for  he  had 
genuine  sympathy  with  the  people.  His  lieutenant 
was  Thomas  Hutchinson,  an  unscrupulous  intriguer, 
whom  he  despised.  In  the  disputes  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  Colonies  afterward,  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  it,  Pownall  was  a  stauncli 
friend  of  the  latter.  No  royal  Governor  who 
occupied  the  Province  House  was  as  much  beloved 
and  respected  as  he.  In  1758  he  induced  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  cause  to  be  erected 
in  Westminster  Abbey  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  young  Lord  Howe,  who  was  killed  in  battle  at 
midsummer,  that  year,  near  Ticondcroga.  Mr. 
Drake  remarks:  "  Pownall,  it  is  said,  was  a  great 
ladies'  man.  He  was  rather  short  in  stature  and 
inclined  to  be  corpulent.  It  was  the  fashion  of 
that  day  for  a  gentleman  to  salute  a  lady  when 
introduced  to  her.  The  Governor  was  presented 
to  a  tall  dame  whom  he  requested  to  stoop  to  meet 
the  offered  courtesy.  'No!'  said  the  lady;  'I  will 
never  stoop  to  any  man,  not  even  to  your  Excel- 
lency.' Pownall  sprang  upon  a  chair,  exclaiming, 
'  Then  I  will  stoop  to  you,  madam,'  and  imprinted 
a  loud  smack  upon  the  cheek  of  the  haughty 
dame." 

The  next  royal  Governor  who  occupied  the 
Province  House  was  Francis  Bernard,  an  Oxford 
graduate,  who  was  fond  of  literary  pursuits,  but 
was  totally  unfitted  in  temper  and  ability  to  play 
the  part  of  a  statesman,  and  especially  that  of  a 
ruler  amid  tempests  of  popular  excitement  such  as 
were  frequently  experienced  during  a  greater  part 
of  the  ten  years  when  he  was  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. He  succeeded  Pownall  in  1760,  and 
had  Hutchinson  for  his  lieutenant.  The  latter 
doubtless  moulded  a  greater  part  of  Bernard's 
public  conduct,  and  made  the  Province  House 
appear  to  the  people  of  the  Bay  like  a  nest  of  ene- 
mies of  popular  liberty.  The  Governor  was  honest 
in  his  motives  and  upright  in  his  intentions;  cour- 
teous in  bearing,  but  possessing  very  little  of  the 
spirit  of  conciliation,  for  his  usually  strong  con- 
victions made  him  adverse  to  compromises. 
All  through  the  stormy  times  of  the  disputes 
about  Writs  of  Assistance,  the  Stamp  Act  and 
the  passage  of  obnoxious  revenue  laws  by  the 
British  Parliament,  he  was  continually  in  a  position 
of  antagonism  to  the  people,  in  a  most  offensive 


way.  No  doubt  a  greater  part  of  that  offensiveness 
and  the  features  of  intrigue  and  deception  seen  in 
his  conduct  were  greatly  chargeable  to  the  bad 
spirit  of  Hutchinson,  by  which  he  was  controlled. 
He  was  sometimes  called  "  Hutchinson's  W*heel- 
barrow,  carrying  the  burdens  imposed  by  his 
wily  lieutenant." 

The  reception  room  at  the  Province  House  was 
often  a  theatre  of  warm  discussions  between  the 
leaders  of  the  Patriots  and  the  representatives  of 
Royalty,  but  not  until  the  Stamp  Act  excitement  ivas 
at  its  height.  Up  to  that  period  the  Governor  ap- 
pcaredto  be  non-committal  on  subjects  of  popular 
complaints ;  and  at  that  time  the  people  of  Boston 
held  Hutchinson  responsible,  in  a  great  degree,  for 
the  acts  of  the  Executive.  He  and  Andrew  Oliver, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Colony,  were  very  obnoxious 
to  the  populace,  who,  in  a  riotous  manner,  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1765,  assailed  the  dwellings  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Secretary,  destroying 
the  furniture  of  the  latter.  Two  days  later  a 
powerful  sermon  against  the  Stamp  Act  aroused 
the  populace  anew,  and  they  attacked,  plundered 
and  destroyed  the  contents  of  some  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  crown  officers.  They  drove  Hutch- 
inson and  his  family  from  their  fine  house,  which 
was  built  at  about  the  same  time  when  Mr.  Sergeant 
erected  his,  and  between  midnight  and  the  dawn, 
made  a  wreck  of  its  interior.  A  cotcmporary  wrote : 
"One  of  the  best  finished  houses  in  the  colony 
had  nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  walls  and 
floors."  Between  four  and  five  thousand  dollars 
in  money,  a  large  quantity  of  family  plate,  family 
pictures  and  clothing  were  carried  away,  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  fine  library,  containing  a 
large  amount  of  manuscript  concerning  the  history 
of  the  colony,  was  utterly  destroyed  or  scattered. 
The  Province  House  at  the  same  time  escaped 
attack,  doubtless  because  the  Governor  was  at  his 
country-scat  at  Jamaica  Plains.  It  is  evident  that 
Bernard  was  not  then  so  much  blamed  as  his 
lieutenant. 

A  more  pleasing  picture  was  presented  the  next 
year,  in  which  the  Province  House  was  a  conspi- 
cuous feature.  In  the  spring  of  1766  the  obnox- 
ious Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  The  news  reached 
Boston  at  noon  on  the  13th  of  May,  brought  from 
England  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  John  Hancock. 
There  were  some  demonstrations  of  joy  seen  on 
that  day,  but  preparations  were  made  for  a  general 
celebration  of  the  great  event,  on  Monday  the  16th. 
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The  day  dawned  brilliantly,  and  was  ushered  in  by 
salvos  of  cannon,  and  the  ringing  of  bells.  At 
the  suggestion  of  a  young  woman,  money  was 
raised  by  subscription  to  set  at  liberty,  on  that  day, 
every  prisoner  for  debt  in  Boston.  On  the  Com- 
mon the  Sons  of  Liberty  erected  a  grand  pyramid, 
which,  in  the  evening,  was  illuminated  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty  lamps,  while  the  city  houses 
were  all  lighted  up  with  candles  and  the  streets 
blazed  with  bonfires.  Upon  the  pyramid  appeared 
the  effigies  of  the  King  and  Queen  and  leading 
Patriots,  and  the  four  sides  bore  appropriate  in- 
scriptions. "John  Hancock,"  wrote  a  cotem- 
porary,  "who  gave  a  grand  and  elegant  entertain- 
ment to  the  genteel  part  of  the  town,  and  treated 
the  populace  to  a  pipe  of  Madeira  wine,  erected  at 
the  front  of  his  house,  which  was  magnificently  il- 
luminated, a  stage  for  the  exhibition  of  his  fire- 
works." Grand  pyrotechnics  were  also  exhibited 
on  the  Common,  and  Mr.  Otis,  who  lived  near, 
kept  open  house  the  whole  evening.  On  the  invi- 
tation of  Governor  Bernard,  the  royal  Provincial 
Council  assembled  at  the  Province  House  in  the 
afternoon,  and  partook  of  an  entertainment,  where 
many  loyal  toasts  were  given  ;  and  in  the  evening 
they  went  to  the  Common  to  see  the  fireworks. 
It  seemed,  to  the  superficial  observer,  as  if  all  past 
animosities  were  now  buried,  and  there  were  many 
happy  dreamers,  asleep  and  awake,  in  Boston,  in 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  May,  1766.  But  Samuel 
Adams  and  a  few  others  saw,  in  the  Declaratory 
Act  that  accompanied  the  Repealing  Act,  a  reason 
for  doubting  the  permanency  of  the  good  feeling, 
for  that  Act  was  evidently  an  egg  out  of  which 
might  be  hatched  many  venomous  serpents,  dan- 
gerous to  the  life  of  liberty  among  the  people. 
So  it  proved;  and  very  soon  violent  quarrels  be- 
tween British  ministers  and  American  Patriots 
were  begun. 

The  Declaratory  Act  expressed  the  right  of  the 
British  Parliament  to  tax  the  Colonists  without 
their  consent,  and  in  the  spring  of  1767  the  British 
ministry  proceeded  to  exercise  that  right,  by  lay- 
ing a  duty  upon  certain  articles  when  received  at 
American  ports.  A  Board  of  Revenue  for  the 
Colonics,  to  have  their  seat  at  Boston,  was  created. 
By  these  acts,  and  other  indications,  the  Ameri- 
cans perceived  that  new  chains  were  a-forging  for 
the  Colonists.  The  Patriots  asked  for  a  special 
session  of  the  Assembly  for  October  (1767),  but 
Bernard,  acting  under  the  advice  of  Hutchinson, 


unwisely  refused  to  call  one.  Then  the  Province 
House  became  the  scene  of  many  and  warm  dis- 
cussions between  the  Governor  and  the  popular 
leaders.  At  the  regular  session  in  December,  the 
Assembly  appointed  a  large  committee  to  "con- 
sider the  state  of  the  province."  They  elaborated 
bold  measures ;  but  the  one  that  gave  the  greatest 
offence  to  the  government  was  the  adoption  of  a 
circular  letter  to  be  sent  to  all  the  other  Colonies, 
inviting  their  cooperation  in  maintaining  the  liber- 
ties of  America.  This  was  accompanied  by  equally 
"rebellious"  resolutions.  When  the  ministry 
heard  of  these,  they  sent  instructions  to  Bernard 
to  require  the  Assembly  to  rescind  the  resolutions 
and  the  circular  letter.  They  refused  to  do  so, 
when  the  Governor  dissolved  them. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1768  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  at  Boston  attempted  to  exercise  their 
functions  rigorously.  A  mob  set  them  at  defiance, 
and  the  Commissioners,  alarmed,  fled  to  the  Pro- 
vince House  for  protection.  Thence  they  secretly 
made  their  way  on  board  a  British  shipof-war  in 
the  harbor,  and  thence  to  Castle  William.  Ber- 
nard, also  alarmed,  called  upon  General  Gage  at 
Halifax  to  send  some  troops  to  Boston  to  enforce 
the  laws.  His  letter  to  that  officer  was  sent 
secretly  ;  but  intelligence  of  the  act  leaked  out. 
An  officer  appeared  in  Boston  to  prepare  for  the 
troops,  when  a  town-meeting  was  called.  James 
Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock  and  John 
Adams  were  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon 
the  Governor  at  the  Province  House  to  ascertain 
if  the  report  of  his  call  for  troops  was  true,  and  to 
request  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
He  told  them  that  troops  were  coming,  but  refused 
to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Governor  was  alarmed  by  the  bold  attitude  of  the 
men  who  stood  before  him,  for  he  knew  how 
popular  they  were.  Doubtless  prompted  by  Hutch- 
inson, he  attempted  to  bribe  these  men  by  offering 
them  lucrative  places.  They  hurled  back  his 
propositions  with  scorn,  and  proceeded  to  call  an 
independent  Assembly  of  deputies  from  every  town 
in  the  province.  When  they  met,  the  Governor 
stormed,  and  admonished  them  to  dissolve  without 
delay.  Instead  of  this,  they  took  the  whole  gov- 
ernment into  their  hands;  and  when,  soon  after- 
wards, two  regiments  of  troops  came  from  Halifax, 
landed,  and  marched  through  the  streets  of  Boston, 
the  Selectmen  refused  to  furnish  shelter  for  them. 
Great  irritation  followed,  and  the  epithets  rebel 
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it,  a  military  guard  was  placed  in  it.  It  was  the 
first  appearance  of  a  soldier  on  duty  at  the  Pro- 
vince House,  and  was  a  strange  and  irritating 
sight  to  the  citizens  of  the  New  England  capital. 

It  was  at  the  Province  House  the  secret  plans 
for  seizing  the  military  stores  which  the  Patriots 
were  getting  at  different  places  in  the  surround- 
ing country  were  concocted.  There  the  expe- 
dition to  Concord  for  that  purpose  was  arranged 
— an  expedition  that  proved  disastrous  to  the  Bri- 
tish forces  engaged  in  it,  and  opened  the  great 
drama  of  the  old  War  for  Independence.  There, 


and  tyrant  were  freely  used  between  the  people 
and  the  soldiers.  Gage  went  to  Boston  in  October. 
Late  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  (1769), 
wearied  with  the  contest,  Bernard  sailed  for  Eng- 
land, leaving  the  Colony  in  charge  of  his  lieu- 
tenant. 

Hutchinson  now  became  the  occupant  of  the 
Province  House.    Encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
troops,  he  seemed  disposed  to  defy  the  people. 
The  irritation  between  the  troops  and  the  citizens 
increased,  and  culminated  in  a  riot  early  in  March, 
1770,  when  five  American  citizens  were  killed  or 
mortally  wounded.  A  crisis  had  arrived.  A  town- 
meeting  was  held  in  Boston,  first  at  Faneuil  Hall 
and  then  in  the  Old  South  Meeting-House,  on  the 
same  day.    Meanwhile,  the  alarmed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  had  called  a  meeting  of  his  Council  at 
the  Province  House,  and  summoned  thither  Colonel 
Dalrymple,  the  commander  of  the  troops.    At  the 
town-meeting  it  was  resolved  by  the  voices  of 
three  thousand  people  that  the  troops  must  leave 
the  city.    Samuel  Adams,  at  the  head  of  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen,  conveyed  the  resolution  to  the 
Province  House,  and  put  Hutchinson  in  a  serious 
dilemma.   He  saw  that  dependence  upon  his  little 
standing  army  was  futile.    His  haughty  tone  was 
lowered.     He  became  almost  obsequious,  and 
after  consultation  with  his  Council,  he  ordered 
the  troops  to  leave  the  city  and  go  to  Castle  Wil- 
liam, in  the  harbor.    So  the  people  triumphed. 

Hutchinson  was  appointed  Governor  in  the 
spring  of  1 771.  He  continued  to  be  very  obnox- 
ious to  a  majority  of  the  people.  Letters  of  his, 
sent  from  England  by  Franklin,  revealed  the  fact 
that  he  had,  in  his  communications  with  the 
British  ministry,  reviled  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  advised  harsh  measures  toward  them. 
Popular  indignation  was  fearfully  aroused.  Finally, 
late  in  1773,  the  great  tea  riot  in  Boston  occurred, 
when  many  chests  of  tea  were  emptied  into  the 
waters  of  the  harbor.  The  enraged  British  minis- 
try caused  a  decree  to  be  sent  forth,  for  closing 
the  port  of  Boston  to  all  commerce.  General 
Gage  was  appointed  to  succeed  Hutchinson  as 
Governor,  and  ordered  to  take  troops  to  Boston 
to  enforce  the  severe  penalties  against  that  town. 
Gage  arrived  a  little  before  the  day  (June  1,  1774) 
when  the  execution  of  the  Port  Bill  should  begin, 
and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Province  House  as 
Governor.  He  was  the  last  of  the  roval  repre- 
sentatives who  resided  there.    When  he  entered 


too,  were  gathered  in  council  with  Gage,  Gen- 
erals Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  who  had  been 
sent,  with  troops,  to  assist  in  crushing  out  the  ris- 
ing rebellion.  There  were  devised  the  plans  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1775,  and  the  organization  of  a  Continental 
Army  under  General  Washington.  From  the 
Province  House  were  sent  forth  the  pompous  pro- 
clamations of  General  Gage,  which  the  American 
wits  took  pleasure  in  parodying  and  paraphrasing. 
The  following  poetical  paraphrase  of  one  of  these 
proclamations,  in  which  he  offered  pardon  to  all 
but  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill : 

"  Tom  Gace's  Prociamatiox, 
Or  blust'ring  Denunciation,  replete  with  Defamation, 
Threat'ning  Devastation,  and  speedy  J ugulation 
Of  the  New  England  nation,  who  shall  his  pious  way*  shun. 

Whereas  the  Rtbtlt  hereabout 

Are  stubborn  still  and  still  hold  out, 

Refusing  still  to  drink  their  Tea 

In  spite  of  Parliament  and  Me, 

And  to  maintain  their  bubble,  Right 

Prognosticate  a  real  Fight 

Preparing  Flints,  and  Guns  and  Ball 

My  Army  and  the  Fleet  to  maul ! 

Mounting  their  guilt  to  such  a  pitch 

As  to  let  fly  at  soldier's  breech, 

Pretending  they  design'd  a  Trick, 

Tho'  ordered  not  to  hurt  a  Chick  ; 

But  peaceably,  without  alarm, 

The  men  of  Concord  to  disarm, 

Or,  if  resisting,  to  annoy 

And  every  Magazine  destroy ; 

All  which,  though  long  obliged  to  hear 

Thro'  want  of  power  and  not  of  Fear, 

I'm  able  now  by  augmentation 

To  give  a  proper  Castigation; 

For  since  the  addition  to  the  Troops, 

Now  reinforced  as  thick  as  hops, 

I  can,  like  Jemmy  at  the  Boync, 

Look  safely  on — Fight  you,  Burgoyne, 
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And  mow  like  Grass  the  Rebel  Yankees. 
1  fancy  nol  these  doodle  dances  ; — 
Yet,  e'er  I  draw  the  vengeful  Sword, 
I  have  thought  fit  to  send  abroad 
This  present  gracious  Proclamation  I 
Of  purpose  mild  the  demonstration. 
That  whosoe'r  keeps  Gun  or  Pistol 
I'll  spoil  the  motion  of  his  Systole, 
Or  whip  his  Breech,  or  cut  his  Wcason, 
As  haps  the  measure  of  his  Treason.' 
Put  every  one  that  will  lay  down 
His  Hanger  bright  or  Musket  brown, 
Shall  not  be  boat,  nor  bruised,  nor  banged, 
Much  less  for  past  Offences  hanged, 
Put  on  surrendering  his  Toledo 
Go  to  and  fro  unhurt,  as  wc  do. 
Put  then  I  must  out  of  this  Plan  lock, 
Poth  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock! 
For  those  vile  Traitors,  like  Debentures, 
Must  be  tucked  up  at  all  adventures ; 
As  any  proffers  of  a  Pardon 
Would  only  tend  those  Rogues  to  harden. 
But  every  ether  mother's  son 
The  instant  he  destroys  his  Gun — 
For  thus  doth  run  the  King's  command- 
May,  if  he  will,  cmc  kiss  my  hand. 
Arid  to  prevent  such  wicked  Game,  as 
Pleading  the  plea  of  ignoramus. 
Be  this,  my  Proclamation  spread, 
To  every  Reader  that  can  read. 
And  as  not  Law  nor  Right  was  known 


Since  my  arrival  in  this  Town, 

To  remedy  this  fatal  flow 

1  hereby  publish  Martial  Law. 

Meanwhile,  let  all  and  every  one 

Who  loves  his  Life,  forsake  his  Gun; 

And  all  the  Council,  by  Mandamus 

Who  have  reckoned  so  infamous, 

Return  unto  their  Habitation 

Without  or  let  or  molestation; 

Thus  graciously  the  War  I  wage 

As  wjtnesseth  my  hand—  Ton  Gage. 

'  By  command  of  Mother  Carey, 

"  Thomas  Fletcher,  Secretary." 


After  Gage  left  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
Boston  to  General  William  Howe,  and  returned 
to  England,  the  latter  officer  made  the  Province 
House  his  headquarters  until  he  and  his  army  and 
ships  were  driven  away  in  the  spring  of  1776. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1780,  the  Province  was 
organized  as  a  State,  it  became  a  "Government 
House,"  and  was  used  as  the  official  residence  of 
the  Governor  and  other  State  officers  for  many 
years,  until  the  present  State-House  was  built. 
The  royal  arms,  richly  carved  and  gilded,  that 
adorned  the  front  of  the  building,  were  taken 
down,  and  are  preserved  by  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  In  1796,  when  the  State- 
House  was  a-building,  the  Province  House  was 
sold  to  a  citizen  of  Boston  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
fulfill  the  conditions  of  sale,  it  reverted  to  the 
State  in  1799.  In  181 1  the  State  endowed  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (incorporated  that 
year)  with  the  Province  House.  In  1817  the 
trustees  of  that  institution  leased  the  property  to 
David  Greenough  for  the  term  of  ninety-nine 
years.  He  erected  the  row  of  brick  buildings  on 
the  front  of  this  lot  (now  Washington  street),  leav- 
ing an  entrance  to  the  old  dwelling  by  what  is 
known  as  Province  court.  It  was  used  as  a  tavern, 
and  a  hall  for  the  display  of  negro  minstrelsy  for  a 
while.  Its  porch  and  much  of  its  paneling  were 
removed,  and  finally  went  into  the  possession  of 
Colonel  Benjamin  Perley  Poore.  The  former  is  at 
the  entrance  to  his  garden,  at  Indian  Hill,  West 
Newbury,  Massachusetts,  and  the  latter  has  been 
devoted  to  the  finish  of  rooms  in  his  house,  in  the 
style  of  the  Colonial  period.  The  Province  House 
was  finally  destroyed  by  fire  in  October,  1864.  So 
passed  away  one  of  the  notable  buildings  of  our 
land,  after  an  existence  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  years. 
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VI.  The  Attempt  to  Capture  Quebec— the  Death  of  Montgomery. 

"  Till  Quebec  is  taken,  Canada  is  uncon-  I  quencc  of  Schuyler's  illness,  under  the  command 
qucred,"  was  the  enlightened  estimate  of  the  im-  of  Montgomery.  Eleven  hundred  men,  compris- 
portance  of  Quebec  formed  by  General  Mont-  ing  ten  companies  of  musketeers  from  New  Eng- 
gomcry.  General  Washington  and  the  Congress  land  and  three  of  riflemen  from  Pennsylvania  and 
were  of  the  same  mind,  and  in  August  a  plan  had  Virginia,  were  detached  from  the  army  and  placed 
been  matured  to  send  an  expedition  to  Canada  to  j  under  Colonel  Benedict  Arnold  in  chief  command, 
cooperate  with  that  of  Schuyler,  now,  in  conse-   with  Lieutenant-Colonels  Christopher  Greene  and 
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Cape  Diamond  and  tick  "  Ixiwer  Town"  or  Oukuec. 


Roger  Enos,  and  Majors  Meigs  and  Bigelow,  as 
his  field  officers,  and  with  the  afterward  renowned 
partisan  chief,  Daniel  Morgan,  in  special  command 
of  the  rifle  corps.  After  a  most  fatiguing  journey, 
partly  by  water  and  partly  on  land,  Arnold  and 
his  gallant  command  arrived  at  Point  Levi,  oppo- 
site Quebec,  on  the  9th  of  November.  The  little 
army  had  undergone  some  changes  by  the  way — 
the  original  eleven  hundred  had  been  reduced  by 
sickness  and  desertions  to  about  seven  hundred  and 
fifty ;  and  about  forty  of  the  friendly  Norridgc- 
wocks,  under  the  lead  of  the  famous  Natanis  and 
his  brother  Sabatis,  had  joined  these. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  if  it  had  been  practi- 
cable for  Arnold  to  have  immediately  attacked 
Quebec,  the  city  might  have  been  captured.  But 
boats  wherein  to  cross  the  river  could  not  be 
secured  at  the  time,  and  it  was  the  14th  of  the 
month  when  the  gallant  little  army  crossed  and 
climbed  the  Heights  of  Abraham.    Meanwhile  the 


British  had  not  been  idle,  and  their  efforts  had 
been  successful  in  largely  augmenting  their  num- 
bers and  strengthening  the  defences ;  and  any 
serious  thought  of  the  miniature  army  assaulting 
the  city  would  have  been  simply  absurd.  Arnold 
made  some  ridiculous  demonstrations,  sent  a  still 
more  ridiculous  summons  to  the  commander  to 
surrender,  and  then  wisely  retired  to  Point  aux 
Trembles,  some  twenty  miles  above  Quebec,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Montgomery. 

General  Montgomery,  with  the  remnant  of  his 
command,  landed  at  Point  aux  Trembles  on  the 
1st  of  December,  and  at  once,  having  taken  com- 
mand of  the  combined  forces,  commenced  Ins 
movement  against  Quebec.  His  whole  force 
amounted  to  but  about  nine  hundred  effective 
men,  when,  on  the  2d,  he  started  on  the  terrible 
march  in  the  face  of  a  driving  snow-storm  ;  on 
tl  e  5th  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  city.  Montgo- 
mery made  an  attempt  to  send  a  summons  to 
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Carleton  to  surrender,  but  the  flag  was  not  per- 
mitted to  approach  the  walls ;  at  length  the  for- 
mer succeeded  in  sending  a  letter,  containing  a 
summons  to  the  latter,  by  the  hands  of  a  citizen  ; 
but,  as  the  sender  doubtless  anticipated,  it  was 
fruitless.  Montgomery  was  too  good  a  soldier  to 
imagine  it  probable,  with  his  small,  ill-equipped 
force,  that  he  should  accomplish  the  capture  of 
the  city  by  assault,  and  he  spent  nearly  three 
weeks  in  futile  attempts  to  compass  his  object  by 
harassing  attacks  ;  but  his  guns  were  too  light  and 
his  efforts  consequently  utterly  unavailing. 

At  last  he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  make  a  regular  assault  at  various  points. 
A  mutiny  threatened  in  Arnold's  detachment,  but 
was  quieted  by  Montgomery's  cool  firmness  and 
personal  influence. 

The  story  of  the  daring  assault  and  its  disastrous 
result  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers, 
and  scarcely  demands  detailed  repetition. 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  New  Year— the  night  of 
December  31st,  1775.    General  Montgomery  led 
one  attack  in  person,  by  a  road  now  called  Cham- 
plain  street,  which  ran  along  the  river's  edge  at 
the  base  of  Cape  Diamond.   Pushing  forward  cau- 
tiously in  the  dark,  the  detachment  had  reached 
PrcsdeVille,  the  narrowest  point  under  the  Cape, 
when  a  discharge  of  grape  from  a  battery  ofthree- 
pounders  swept  the  advancing  column  with  most 
frightful  effect.  The  brave  Montgomery,  his  aide, 
Major  McPhunn,  and  Captain  Cheescman,  fell 
dead,  with  a  number  of  the  foremost  private  sol- 
diers.   The  whole  force  now  broke  and  fled  in 
confusion,  and  no  further  efforts  were  made  in  this 
direction.    Meanwhile,  the  second  detachment, 
led  by  Colonel  Arnold,  pressed  forward  along  the 
St.  Charles,  where  the  snow  was  not  only  deep  but 
drifted  into  high  and  almost  impassable  barriers. 
At  the  narrow  street  called  Smll  au  Matelot,  the 
enemy  had  a  well-manned  two  gun  battery.  While 
leading  his  men  with  great  caution  along  this  nar- 
row way,  a  terrible  storm  of  graj>e  and  musketry 
was  opened  upon  the  advancing  column.  Arnold 
was  badly  wounded  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the 
ground.    The  gallant  Morgan  succeeded  to  the 
command,  and,  after  more  than  an  hour's  brave 
effort  the  first  barrier  was  carried.    Then  ensued 
a  terrible  struggle  of  three  hours'  duration,  which 
resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the  Patriots  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  second  barrier.    Both  sides  had  lost 
heavily.    Just  as  the  Americans  were  preparing  to 
make  a  dash  into  the  city,  Palace  Gate  was  thrown 


open  and  a  large  detachment  from  the  garrison 
poured  forth  upon  their  rear.  In  the  midst  of  his 
perils,  Morgan  learned  of  the  sad  death  of  Mont- 
gomery and  the  rout  of  the  first  division.  Sur- 
rounded by  enemies  and  with  no  hope  of  succor, 
there  was  no  alternative,  and  Morgan  and  his  men 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

Thus  terminated  in  disaster  the  daring  attempt 
to  capture  Quebec  and  thus  "secure  Canada. 


Monument  to  General  Montgomery,  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  New  York. 

General  Richard  Montgomery  was  of  Irish  na- 
tivity, and  was  but  thirty-nine  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  having  been  born  at  the  "  Con- 
voy House,"  near  Raphoe,  Ireland,  on  the  2d  of 
December,  1  736. 1  He  had  won  great  repute  in  the 
British  service  ;  but,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  his 
adopted  country.  His  death  was  justly  mourned 
throughout  the  Colonies,  and  the  Congress  voted 
him  a  monument,  which  was  erected  in  the  grave- 
yard of  St.  Paul's  Church,  New  York.  In  1818 
his  remains  were  brought  from  Quebec  and  reln- 
terred  beneath  the  monument. 


•  Drake,  in  his  "Dictionary  of  American  Biography,"  give* 
this  date;  Lossing,  in  his  "  Field  Book,"  says  1737.  and  he 
is  followed  by  Dr.  Thomas,  in  "  Lippincott'i  Dictionary." 
The  inscription  upon  his  monument  has  -  aged  37  years." 
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VII.    Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Dunmore's   Malicious  Incendiarism. 


It  is  known  by  every  student  of  American  His-  I 
tory,  that  John  Murray,1  Earl  of  Dunmore,  was  the 
last  Royal  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  that  his 
flight  from  the  Capital,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1775, 
when  he  took  refuge  upon  the  man-of-war  Fowey, 
virtually  terminated  the  royal  sway  in  the  Colony. 
It  is  also  known  that  with  the  fleet  Dunmore  pro- 
ceeded, early  in  the  fall,  to  Norfolk,  where  he  es- 
tablished his  headquarters.  His  first  act  at  Nor- 
folk was  the  sending  of  a  party  into  the  town  to 
seize  John  Holt's  printing-office  and  carry  off  his 
materials;  the  outrage  was  consummated,  the  party 
including,  among  the  materials  borne  away,  two 
of  Holt's  workmen.  Though  there  were  many 
Tories  in  and  about  the  town,  there  were  many 
more  earnest  Patriots — too  many  of  the  latter,  in- 
deed, to  make  the  royal  miscreant's  stay  there- 
abouts very  pleasant,  or  conducive  to  his  peace  of 
mind  or  placidity  of  temper. 

It  is  needless  that  we  trace  in  detail  the  story  of 
Dunmore's  operations  in  and  near  the  harbor  and 
town  of  Norfolk,  before  the  month  of  December. 
Having  in  all  his  marauding  and  murdering  at- 
tempts thereabouts  met  with  brave  and  spirited 
resistance,  he  determined  to  strike  a  signal  blow. 

Dunmore's  attack  upon  Hampton,  and  depreda- 
tions along  the  Elizabeth  and  James  Rivers,  and 
successful  foray  into  Princess  Anne  County,  plun- 
dering and  laying  waste  the  towns  and  plantations, 
had  aroused  the  Patriots  of  all  lower  Virginia  ;  the 
discovery  of  his  vile  attempts  to  raise  the  Indians 
against  the  people  greatly  augmented  the  indigna- 
tion and  bitter  hostility  of  the  entire  district.  Col- 
onel William  Woodford  (afterwards  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral) was  successfully  organizing  the  Patriot  de- 
fences, and  Dunmore  at  once  constructed  en- 
trenchments and  batteries  at  Norfolk,  and  armed 
the  Tories  and  the  negroes;  he  also  fortified  the 

1  John  MurTay  was  born  in  1 732,  and  succeeded  to  the 
peerage  in  1 756,  becoming  the  fourth  Earl  of  Dunmore. 
Me  was  connected  on  his  mother's  side  with  the  royal  house 
of  Sluart.  In  1770  he  was  made  Governor  of  New  York, 
and  transferred  to  Virginia  in  1 77 1.  He  was  an  apt  tool  of 
his  British  masters— without  a  single  claim  to  mental  power, 
deficient  even  in  common  sense,  he  was  inordinately  vain 
and  naturally  a  tyrant,  with  a  peculiarly  irritable  temper  and 
vindictive  spirit.  He  was  about  the  worst  type  of  men  that 
could  have  been  found  in  the  state  of  excitement  then  preva- 
lent throughout  the  Colonics. 


pass  of  the  Elizabeth  at  Great  Bridge.  The  Pa- 
triots erected  counterworks  near  the  western  end 
of  the  causeway.  Keeping  himself  out  of  harm's 
way  at  Norfolk,  Dunmore  sent  a  force,  under  Cap- 
tains Leslie  and  Fordyce,  to  attempt  the  capture 
of  the  latter.  After  a  gallant  attack  and  a  gallant 
defence,  this  attempt  failed,  Captain  Fordyce  fall- 
ing at  the  head  of  his  men. 

Colonel  Woodford  followed  up  his  success  by  an 
attack  in  turn  upon  the  enemy's  works.  With 
marked  skill  and  great  intrepidity,  the  Patriots 
carried  these.  The  battle  lasted  less  than  half  an 
hour,  but  was  very  severe. 

The  results  of  these  victories  on  the  part  of  the 
Patriots  were  important,  as  they  infused  new  life 
and  courage  into  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
victors,  while  they  exasperated  Dunmore  and  dis- 
heartened his  Tory  friends. 

Five  days  later,  December  14th,  Colonel  Wood- 
ford and  his  little  army  entered  Norfolk  in  tri- 
umph ;  the  royal  chief  abandoned  his  entrench- 
ments with  twenty  cannons  which  he  first  spiked, 
and  invited  the  Tories  to  shelter  on  the  ships, 
heartlessly  abandoning  the  negroes,  now  that  he 
could  make  no  farther  use  of  them. 

The  ex-governor  was  now,  with  his  fleet,  in 
great  distress ;  the  lartje  number  of  persons  to  be 
fed,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  sup- 
plies, had  brought  the  dire  foe,  famine,  to  confront 
him  and  his.  Besides,  the  houses  near  by  were  full 
of  sharpshooters,  who  kept  up  a  desultory  but  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  ships,  picking  off  every  man 
appearing  within  range.  In  this  critical  hour,  the 
frigate  Liverpool  arrived,  and  Dunmore  was  em- 
boldened again  to  assume  the  aggressive,  and 
eclipsed  his  former  sufficiently  ignoble  renown  by 
cannonading  the  town,  and  sending  parties  of  sail- 
ors and  marines  ashore  to  fire  the  warehouses. 
The  wind,  blowing  briskly  from  the  shore,  carried 
the  flames  into  the  built-up  portions  of  Norfolk, 
and,  the  buildings  being  chiefly  wooden,  the  fire 
raged  for  more  than  two  days,  and  swept  the  hith- 
erto flourishing  town,  leaving  it  a  scene  of  sad 
desolation. 

We  have  passed  beyond  the  month  of  December, 
1775,  into  tnat  of  January,  1776,  and  must  pause, 
deferring  farther  notes  of  Dunmore's  infamous 
doings  for  their  appropriate  dates. 
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PIRATES  IN  DELAWARE  BAY  IN  i^.1 


Copy  of  Letters  sent  by  Some  of  the  Inhabitants 
at  the  Horckills  on  Delaware  Bay  to  Mr  Markham 
Mr  Penns  Lieu'  Govern'  of  the  Province  of  Penn- 
silvania.  concerning  Pyrats  Landing  and  Robing 
the  Town  of  Lewis.  Also  Copy  of  a  Letter  from 
Henry  Flower  Deputy  Post  master  in  Phyladelphia 
to  M'  Sharpas  Postmaster  of  N  York  being  a 
further  Narrative  of  the  Pyratts  proceedings,  w*  a 
Vessell  of  two  Small  Gunns  onely,  and  a  very 
heavy  sailer,  One  Crosse  a  Pyratt,  and  Ja(cob?) 
Johnson  another  Pyratt  who  was  formerly  Enter- 
tained at  Mr  Clarks  house  at  the  Horekills 

May  it  please  y'  Hon' 

This  to  our  Sorrows  but  according  to  our  Dutyes 
to  informe  you  that  on  Friday  last  in  the  afternoone 
a  Small  Snugg  Ship  and  a  Sloop  came  too  within 
Our  Capes,  not  wholly  undescried,  but  little 
dreaded  of  being  an  Enemy  or  French  both  which 
they  proved,  and  yesterday  morning  landed  about 
fifty  Menn,  well  armed  and  came  up  to  the  Town, 
and  plundered  almost  Every  house  in  the  Town, 
committing  great  Spoile,  breaking  Open  doors  and 
Chests,  and  takeing  away  all  money  or  Plate,  to 
be  found,  as  also  all  manner  of  goods,  and  Mer- 
chandize worth  any  thing  together  with  ruggs 
blanketting  and  all  other  bed  covering  leaveing 
Scarce  any  thing  in  the  place  to  cover  or  wear, 
They  brought  2  English  prisoners  on  Shoare  with 
them  bound,  One  of  them  known  to  be  John 
Redwoods  boy  of  Phyladelphia,  with  whome  they 
would  Suffer  no  Converse  but  we  Suppose  the  said 
Sloop  to  be  said  Redwoods  taken  comeing  out  of 
Cynnepu  on  Inlett, — They  all  went  aboard  last 
night,  killed  Severall  Sheep  &  Hoggs,  they  con- 
tinue Still  at  anchor  in  their  Birth  as  neer  in  the 
Bay  opposite  to  this  Town  as  they  can  well  find 
water  to  ride,  and  its  doubted  they  will  be  on 
Shoare  again  before  night  for  more  Cattle  if  not  to 
burn  the  houses,  but  we  Endeavour  to  Scare  them, 
they  lye  ready  for  all  Mischief  inwards  or  Out- 
wards by  Land  or  by  water,  and  have  Pilotts  any 
where,  they  are  now  in  chase  inwards  of  a  Brigan- 

1  These  valuable  letters  were  accompanied  by  a  brief  note 
from  their  contributor,  who  has  our  sincere  thanks : 

M  Bostds,  October  tjth,  1875. 

"  I  enclose  copies  of  some  old  letters  recently  found 
among  a  number  of  family  papers  under  the  floor  and  attic 
of  Faneuil  Hall.  These  papers  bear  d»te  between  1650  and 
1785.  W.  Lloyd  Jeffries." 


teen  with  their  Sloop,  the  Briganteen  out  sailes 
them,  and  we  hope  in  God  will  escape  them,  they 
are  Beggerly  rogues  and  will  pillage  for  a  tryfle, 
and  do  not  think  they  may  tarry  long  enough  untill 
the  Mann  of  war  at  York  may  have  Spedy  notice 
They  tooke  about  Eleven  of  Our  Town  prisoners, 
And  when  they  had  made  them  help  on  board 
their  plunder  dismist  them  all  Except  One  Man 
One  Cap'  Watsons  Carpenter,  this  place  is  very 
Open  for  all  Danger,  and  very  naked  for  defence, 
M'  Clarks  house  and  goods  have  Sufficiently  Shared 
in  their  Villany,  We  hope  we  need  not  repeat 
the  Calamityes  aforesaid  nor  the  great  terrour  that 
must  needs  attend  all  Sexes  and  Sizes,  all  which  is 
submitted  to  >'  Hon"  most  Serious  consideration, 
by  Sr  y'  Humb*  Servants 

Luke  Watson 
John  HIll 
Tho:  Oi.dman 
Jona:  Bailv 

Lewis  28/A       *  1698 
Indorsed 

To  The  Prop.  Service 
To  the  Hon'4  W  Markham,  Govern' 
of  the  Province  of  Pensilvania  & 
Counties  Annexed 

Phylapelphia  a  Sept  1698 

Mr  Sharpas 

You  had  the  acc*  of  the  Plundering  of  the  Hore- 
kill  by  a  Pyrat,  by  an  Express,  from  home,  they 
mist  the  Briganteen  they  were  in  chase  off,  they 
chased  her  as  neer  as  high  Bombay  Hooke,  Soon 
after  the  Pyrat  left  the  Briganteen,  the  Briganteen 
met  the  Barque  bound  for  London,  Standing  down 
for  the  Bay,  w*  a  Fair  wind;  informed  them  of 
them  of  their  being  chased,  Stopt  their  proceed- 
ings Otherwise  they  had  undoubtedly  fell  into 
their  hands  the  Briganteen  came  from  Barbados 
was  up  w*  Our  Capes  in  15  Dayes  One  Brewerton 
Master  She  belongs  to  Bermudes. 

This  Morning  we  have  advice  from  Newcastle 
of  the  said  Pyratts  chasing  Severall  Vesseles  up  to 
Bombay  Hook,  Especially  the  Pinck  that  came 
from  N  York,  In  Our  Bay  they  mett  a  Ship 
bound  hither  from  Holland,  with  about  150  Dutch 
passengers,  they  plundered  her  of  what  they 
thought  Fitt,  Especially  of  all  their  provisions, 
then  left  her. 
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The  Ship  is  now  at  Newcastle,  they  are  about  80 
in  number  most  or  all  French  a  Dutch  quarter 
Master,  the  Ship  they  have,  they  tookc  with  their 
Sloop  She  was  bound  from  Virginia  to  England 
had  107  hh*  Tob.— on  board  all  which  they 
threw  overboard  Save  the  ground  Tally 

Since  I  writ  the  Other  Side  sonic  people  are 
come  up  that  belonged  to  the  Vessel  I,  the  Pyratts 
hath  possesion  off,  She  is  about  90  Tunns  bound 
to  Lcverpoole,  was  taken  neer  three  weeks  Since 
of  the  Capes  off  Virginia,  the  Pyratts  were  then  in 
2  Sloops  taken  from  the  English  One  of  which 
they  burnt  So  Soone  as  they  tooke  the  Ship,  They 
put  Scvcrall  of  the  Prisoners  on  board  the  Ship 
from  Holland,  and  gave  the  Master  of  the  said 
Ship  their  Sloop,  which  is  Expected  up  here  this 
night  They  tooke  &  burnt  a  Sloop  belonging  to 
this  Town,  but  tooke  out  the  provisions  w*  she 
was  chiefly  laden  with,  After  they  had  done  with 
the  Dutch  Ship  they  Seemed  to  stand  out  for  Sea, 
they  have  Severall  prisoners  on  board  wek  they  in- 
tend to  keep  being  artists,  they  have  none  of  their 
own,  They  give  acc*  themselves  of  about  600  of 
them  which  came  from  Peteet  Guavas  with  design 
to  get  better  which  is  the  thing  they  want,  I  wish 
the  Fway  may  meet  with  them,  She  is  a  very  bad 
Sailer. 

Henry  Flower 

To  Mr  Henry  Sharpas 

Postmaster 

in 

N.  York 


Phvlaoelphia  10  Sep'  1698 

S' 

Y"  I  rec*  of  the  5  ins'  wherein  you  Expect  an 
Accont  of  the  Pyratts,  here  are  Various  reports, 
but  no  perticular  acc'.  of  the  Pyratts  in  generall 
tis  said  they  came  from  Curacoa,  in  2  Sloops  with 
80  Menn  most  French,  they  have  taken  9  Vcssells 
before  they  arrived  at  the  Whorekills  where  they 
landed  the  29  Aug*  in  the  Night  at  break  of  day 
they  came  into  the  Town,  and  went  to  Clarks 
house,  and  fired  at  the  Windowes,  broke  the 
Wainsckott  &c  tooke  away  his  household  goods 
no  body  being  at  home  but  his  Servants,  Scvcrall 
Stores  of  dry  goods  they  caryed  away,  and  killed 
their  Sheep  &  Cattle,  and  Sailed  them  up  for  their 
Voyage,  On  the  30  Aug*  at  night,  an  Expresse 
brought  the  news  of  their  landing.  Govern' 
Markham  Sent  for  his  Council!,  On  the  2  ins'. 
I  they  Satt,  and  Sent  an  Exprcsse  to  York,  On  the 
I  third  in  the  afternoon  they  Ordered  the  Drums  to 
beat  about  the  Town  for  men  to  go  aboard  a  Bcr- 
mudian  at  Newcastle,  who  was  to  Comm4  them, 
with  a  reward  of  .£500:  if  they  tooke  them,  and 
,£100  if  they  failed  fortheir  trouble,  Now  whether 
the  Reward  was  to  little,  Or  whether  they  ques- 
tioned their  pay  I  know  not,  for  it  raised  no  Menn, 
If  it  had  they  must  have  beat  up  for  armes,  for  I 
find  they  were  as  leant  as  the  Menn,  but  to  Ease 
us  of  anv  Further  trouble,  they  departed  the  First 
ins' 

S'  f  Humb'  Scrv'  J:  B 

To  E.  R:  Esq' 


INTERIOR  FURNISHINGS  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

Bv  R.  Grant  Barnwell. 

The  tide  of  fashion,  which  overwhelms  every-  j  son,  and  presented,  at  the  era  of  our  Independ- 
thing  in  its  onward  course,  has  almost  effaced  every  ence,  precisely  the  same  family  picture  which  had 
trace  of  what  our  forefathers  possessed  or  used  in  been  seen  in  the  earliest  annals  of  the  town, 
the  way  of  household  furniture  or  traveling  equi-  1  Formerly  there  were  no  sideboards;  and  when 
page.  Since  the  year  1800,  the  introduction  of  i  they  were  first  introduced,  after  the  Revolution, 
foreign  luxury,  caused  by  the  influx  of  wealth,  has  they  were  much  smaller  and  less  expensive  than 
been  yearly  effecting  successive  changes  in  those  now.  Formerly  they  had  couches  of  worsted  da- 
articles;  so  much  so,  that  the  former  simple  ar-  mask,  and  only  in  very  affluent  families,  in  lieu  of 
tides  which  contented,  as  they  equally  served  the  what  we  now  call  sofas  and  lounges.  Plain  people 
purposes  of,  our  forefathers,  can  hardly  be  con-  used  settees  and  settles ;  the  latter  had  a  bed  con- 
ceived. Such  as  they  were,  they  descended  ac-  ccaled  in  the  seat,  and,  by  folding  the  top  of  it 
ceptably,  unchanged,  from  father  to  son  and  son's  outwards  to  the  front,  it  exposed  the  bed  and 
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widened  the  place  for  the  bed  to  be  spread  upon 
it.  This,  homely  as  it  might  now  be  regarded, 
was  a  common  sitting-room  appendage,  and  was  a 
proof  of  more  attention  to  comfort  than  display. 
It  had,  as  well  as  the  settee,  a  very  high  back  of 
plain  boards,  and  the  whole  was  of  white  pine, 
generally  unpainted,  and  whitened  well  with  un- 
sparing scrubbing.  Such  was  io  the  poet's  mind 
when  pleading  for  his  sofa. 

"  But  restless  was  the  scat ;  the  luck  erect 
Distressed  the  weary  loins  that  felt  no  case." 

They  were  a  very  common  article  in  good 
houses,  and  were  generally  the  proper  property  of 
the  oldest  members  of  the  family,  unless  occasion- 
ally used  to  stretch  the  weary  length  of  tired  boys. 
They  were  placed  before  the  fireplaces  in  the  winter 
to  keep  the  back  guarded  from  wind  and  cold. 
Formerly  there  were  no  Windsor  chairs ;  and  fancy 
chairs  are  still  more  modern.  Their  chairs  of  the 
genteelest  kind  were  of  mahogany  or  red  walnut 
(once  a  great  substitute  for  mahogany  in  all  kinds  of 
/urniture),  or  else  they  were  of  rush  bottoms,  and 
made  of  maple  posts  and  slats,  with  high  backs, 
and  perpendicular.  Instead  of  japanned  waiters, 
as  now,  they  had  mahogany  tea  boards  and  round 
tea-tables,  which,  being  turned  on  an  axle  under- 
neath the  centre,  stood  upright  like  an  expanded 
fan  or  palm-leaf,  in  the  corner.  Another  corner 
was  occupied  by  a  closet  with  a  glass  door,  in 
which  all  the  china  of  the  family  and  the  plate 
were  intended  to  bedisplaycd  for  ornament  as  well 
as  use.  A  conspicuous  article  in  the  collection 
was  always  a  great  china  punch-howl,  which  fur- 
nished a  frequent  and  grateful  beverage.  China 
teacups  and  saucers  were  much  smaller  than  now  ; 
and  china  teapots  and  coffeepots,  with  silver  noz- 
zles, were  a  mark  of  superior  finery.  The  sham 
of  platcd  ware  was  not  then  known,  and  all  who 
showed  a  silver  surface  had  the  massive  metal  too. 
This  occurred  in  the  wealthy  families,  in  little 
coffee-  and  teapots ;  and  asilver  tankard  for  sugared 
toddy  was  above  vulgar  entertainment.  Where  we 
now  use  earthenware,  they  then  used  delfware 
imported  from  England  ;  and  instead  of  queens- 
ware  (then  unknown),  pewter  platters  and  porrin- 
gers, made  to  shine  along  a  "dresser,"  were  uni- 
versal. Some,  and  especially  the  country  people, 
ate  their  meals  from  wooden  trenches.  Gilded 
looking-glasses  and  picture- frames  of  golden  glare 
were  unknown  ;  and  both,  much  smaller  than  now, 
were  used.    Small  pictures  painted  on  glass,  with 


black  mouldings  for  frames,  with  a  scanty  touch  of 
gold  leaf  in  the  corners,  were  the  adornments  of  a 
parlor.  The  looking-glasses  in  two  plates,  if  large, 
had  either  glass  frames  figured  with  flowers  en- 
graved thereon,  or  scalloped  mahogany  or  Dutch 
wood— painted  white  or  black,  with  here  and 
there  some  touches  of  gold.  Every  householder  in 
that  day  deemed  it  essential  to  his  convenience 
and  comfort  to  have  an  ample  chest  of  drawers  in 
his  parlor  or  sitting-room,  in  which  the  linen  and 
clothes  of  the  family  were  always  of  ready  access. 
It  was  no  sin  to  rummage  them  before  company. 
These  drawers  were  sometimes  nearly  as  high  as 
the  ceiling.  At  other  times  they  had  a  writing- 
desk  about  the  centre,  with  a  falling  lid  to  write 
upon  when  let  down.  A  great  high  clock-case, 
reaching  to  the  ceiling,  occupied  another  corner; 
and  a  fourth  corner  was  appropriated  to  the  chim- 
ney-place. They  then  had  no  carpet  on  their 
floors  and  no  paper  on  their  walls,  the  latter  being 
universally  whitewashed.  The  silver  sand  on  the 
floor  was  drawn  into  a  variety  of  fanciful  figures 
and  twirls  with  the  sweeping-brush,  and  much 
skill  and  even  pride  was  displayed  in  the  devices 
and  arrangement.  They  had  then  no  gas  nor 
lamps  in  parlors,  but  "dipped"  candles,  in  brass 
or  copper  candlesticks,  were  usually  good  enough 
for  common  use;  and  those  who  occasionally  used 
mould  candles  made  them  at  home  in  little  tin 
frames,  casting  four  to  six  candles  in  each.  A 
glass  lantern  with  square  sides  furnished  light  in 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy.  Bedsteads  were  then 
made,  if  fine,  of  carved  mahogany  of  slender* 
dimensions;  but  for  common  purposes,  or  for  the 
families  of  tradesmen,  they  were  of  poplar,  and 
always  painted  green;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal concern  to  have  them  low  enough  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  repose  for  sick  or  dying  person. 

A  lady,  giving  reminiscences  of  her  early  life, 
thus  spoke  of  things  as  they  were  before  the  War 
of  Independence:  Marble  mantels  and  folding 
doors  were  not  then  known,  and  well  enough  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  without  sofas,  carets  or  giran- 
doles.1 A  white  floor  sprinkled  with  clean  white 
sand,  large  tables  and  heavy  high  back  chairs  of 
walnut  or  mahogany,  decorated  a  parlor  genteelly 
enough  for  anybody.  Sometimes  a  carpet,  not, 
however,  covering  the  whole  floor,  was  seen  upon 
the  dining-room.     This  was  a  show-parlor  up 


Ijirge-branched  candlesticks  or  chandeliers 
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stairs,  not  used  except  upon  gala  occasions,  and 
then  not  to  dine  in.  Pewter  plates  and  dishes 
were  in  general  use.  China  on  dinner  tables  was 
a  great  rarity.  Plate,  more  or  less,  was  seen  in 
most  families  of  easy  circumstances,  not  indeed  in 
all  the  various  shapes  that  have  since  been  in- 
vented, but  in  massive  silver  waiters,  bowls,  tank- 
ards, cans,  etc.  Glass  tumblers  were  scarcely 
seen.  Punch,  the  most  common  beverage,  was 
drunk  by  the  company  from  one  large  bowl  of 
silver  or  china,  and  beer  from  a  tankard  of 
silver. 

The  use  of  stoves  was  not  known  in  primitive 
times,  neither  in  families  nor  churches.  Their 
fireplaces  were  very  spacious,  with  much  plainer 
mantel-pieces  than  at  present.  The  sides  and  top 
of  the  fireplaces  were  adorned  with  china  Dutch 


tile,  pictured  with  sundry  Scripture  pieces.  Doctor 
Franklin  first  invented  the  "open  stove,"  called 
also  "the  Franklin  stove;"  after  which,  as  fuel 
became  scarce,  the  better  economy  of  the  "  ten- 
plate  stove"  was  adopted. 

The  most  splendid  looking  carriage  exhibited 
during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
Revolution  was  that  used  by  General  Washington 
while  acting  as  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  very  large,  so  as  to  make  four  horses,  at  least, 
an  almost  necessary  appendage.  It  was  occasion- 
ally drawn  by  six  horses,  Virginia  bays.  It  was 
cream-colored,  globular  in  its  shape,  ornamented 
with  Cupids  supporting  festoons,  and  wreaths  of 
flowers  emblematically  arranged  along  the  panel 
work;  the  whole  neatly  covered  with  best  coach- 
glass.    It  was  of  English  construction. 


HELL-GATE,  IN  THE  CHANNEL  OF  THE  EAST  RIVER. 


In  the  November  Monthly,  page  875,  we  gave 
a  current  news  item  concerning  the  removal  of 
the  obstructions  in  the  East  River  channel  known 
as  Hell-Gate.  Our  attention  has  been  directed 
since  to  an  excellent  article  written  years  ago,  and 
accompanied  by  a  fair  woodcut,  both  of  which 
we  here  reproduce,  believing  they  will  prove  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

1  Here,  where  we  rest,  the  gentlest  waters  glide, 
•        There,  hurry  on  a  strong  impetuous  tide ; 

But  yonder,  gods!  with  tenfold  thunder's  force, 
Dashing  the  war-ship  in  its  whirlpool  course.' 

"  Modern  fastidiousness,  which  often,  with 
Pharisaical  inconsistency,  strains  at  a  gnat  and 
swallows  a  camel,  has  endeavored  to  impress  us 
with  a  belief  that  our  Dutch  ancestors  were  too 
Puritanical  to  give  such  a  name  as  Hell-Pot  to  a 
natural  whirlpool  as  the  one  found  in  the  East 
River,  seven  miles  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  is  not  reasoning  correctly.  The  Teutonic 
nation  from  which  the  Dutch  descended  were  pos- 
sessed of  a  wild  and  powerful  imagination,  and 
gave  poetic  terms  to  every  natural  phenomenon. 
The  Maelstrom  on  the  coast  of  Norway  is  the 
name  of  a  whirlpool  which  varies  but  little  in  sig- 
nification from  the  one  given  to  the  same  thing  in 
the  East  River.  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  between 
Sicily  and  the  mainland  of  Italy,  have  also  a 
miraculous  origin  in  the  legends  of  Rome;  the 


former,  now  a  ledge  of  rocks  of  great  height,  was 
an  enchantress  changed  by  Circe,  a  more  powerful 
and  more  wicked  spirit,  to  this  mass  of  stone,  on 
which  unfortunate  voyagers  might  be  wrecked  and 
dashed  to  pieces  when  they  steered  too  near  her 
dreadful  coast  to  get  rid  of  Charybdis,  now  a  dire- 
ful whirlpool,  but  once  an  avaricious  woman,  con- 
demned in  her  change  to  a  ravenous  and  insatiate 
appetite  for  devouring  her  prey.  In  every  nation 
where  a  Syrtis  is  found  it  is  in  the  imagination  of 
the  |x:ople  of  the  country,  in  some  measure  con- 
nected with  their  legends— in  its  name,  at  least, 
with  infernal  spirits.  This  is  natural.  The  early 
Dutch  settlers  were  as  likely  to  indulge  their 
imaginations  as  other  people.  It  was  indeed,  when 
first  discovered,  a  wonder,  and  is  so  now.  He 
was  a  brave  man  who  first  ventured  to  examine 
Hell-Gate  and  pass  it.  Washington  Irving  has 
told  the  story  in  a  playful  way.  His  description 
js  a  piece  of  easy  and  felicitous  humor.  All  the 
other  descriptions  of  it  that  we  have  seen  are  suffi- 
ciently dull  to  put  one  to  sleep.  Spafford,  in  his 
very  clever  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
says:  « Horll-Gate,  Hurl-Gate,  or  Hell-Gate,  is  a 
narrow  and  difficult  strait  in  the  East  River,  eight 
miles  above  New  York,  formed  by  projecting  rocks 
that  confine  the  water  to  a  narrow  and  crooked 
channel,  and  causing  strong  eddy  currents.' 
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"The  following  description  from  the  Ameriutn 
Coast  Pilot  is  a  brief  and  business-like  account  of 
this  singular  passage  way:  '  Hell  Gate  and  the 
narrow  pass  leading  into  Long  Island,  at  the  time 
of  slack  water,  and  with  a  heading  wind,  may 
safely  be  attempted  with  frigates;  small  ships  and 
vessels,  with  a  commanding  breeze,  passed  at  all 
times  with  the  tide.  On  the  flood,  bound  into  the 
sound,  you  pass  to  the  southward  of  the  flood  rock, 
which  is  the  southernmost  of  tne  three  remarkable 
rocks  in  the  passage.  On  the  ebb  you  go  to  the 
northward  of  the  Mill  Rock,  the  stream  of  the  tide 
setting  that  way,  and  forming  eddies  in  the  flood- 
passage,  which  at  that  time  is  rendered  unsafe. 
The  Pot,  on  which  there  are  ten  feet  at  low  water, 
shows  distinctly  by  the  whirlpool,  as  also  the  Pan, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  Hog's  Back.' 

"  On  the  slack  of  the  tide  in  the  strait  the  young 
anglers  venture  to  bring  their  boat  over  the  chasm, 
and  while  two  of  them  with  their  oars  keep  the 
boat  in  the  position  reepjired,  others  throw  out 
their  lines  and  draw  from  the  depths  below  fine 
large  white-nosed  black  fish  or  the  striped  bass. 
This  sport  lasts  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes at  a  time.  The  boat  is  darted  with  skill  and 
velocity  to  the  shore,  on  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  whirlpool  is  awakening  from  its  momentary 
re]>ose. 

"  Vessels  are  frequently  wrecked  in  this  strait. 
When  the  artist  sketched  the  view  given  in  this 
number  there  were  two  stranded  vessels  in  sight ; 
a  faithful  view  of  them  has  been  presented  by  the 
engraver  to  give  spirit,  truth  and  nature  to  the 
scene.  The  one  in  the  distance,  on  Rhinelander's 
Reef,  is  the  British  brig  Evelina,  cf  Halifax;  the 
the  one  in  the  foreground  is  the  schooner  Lexing- 
ton, of  Kcnncbcck,  both  shipwrecked  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other.  The  vessels  along- 
side are  lighters,  in  the  act  of  removing  the 
cargoes. 

"The  aborigines  had  numerous  tales  of  wonder 
in  regard  to  this  whirlpool,  which  they  had  learned 
to  pass  with  skill  and  safety,  but  not  without  some 
superstitious  fears  of  evil  spirits.  The  first  Euro- 
pean settlers  had  a  different  but  not  a  much  inferior 
love  of  the  marvelous  than  that  which  the  red  men 
had  cherished.  They  heard  the  moanings  of  evil 
spirits  before  the  storm,  and  in  it  their  triumphant 
roar  at  the  havoc  they  had  made  of  property  and 


human  lives.  The  drowned  of  all  times  who  had 
found  a  grave  in  this  rush  of  waters  added  the  cry 
of  danger  as  a  warning  for  those  crossing  their 
oozy  bed. 

••The  English  frigate  Huzza,  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  in  attempting  to  jxass  Hell-Gate  to 
get  to  sea  by  the  Sound,  struck  the  rocks,  and  was 
so  much  injured  that,  after  sailing  a  few  miles,  she 
sunk  in  deep  water.  It  was  supposed  that  she  had 
a  rich  military  chest  on  board,  destined  for  some 
British  port.  This  general  impression  induced 
some  enterprising  men  to  examine  the  sunken 
vessel  by  means  of  diving-bells,  but  either  they 
were  under  a  wrong  impression  in  regard  to  the 
money  on  board  of  her  when  she  went  down,  or 
were  not  able  to  make  thorough  examination,  for 
they  found  no  money.  The  better  opinion  now 
is  that  the  treasure  was  landed  before  she  sailed. 
Frigates,  however,  have  passed  the  strait  in  safety. 
Two  French  frigates  were  blockaded  in  the  harbor 
of  New  York  by  a  British  squadron  during  the 
French  Revolution.  By  the  aid  of  a  trusty  pilot, 
watching  the  most  favorable  winds  and  titles,  they 
attempted  the  dangerous  navigation  with  success. 
One  of  the  vessels  struck  the  rocks  once,  and  the 
other  twice,  but  neither  of  them  received  any 
essential  injury.  Thousands  were  watching  this 
adventurous  enterprise  with  anxiety,  but  with  dif- 
ferent feelings;  enmity  has  its  hopes  and  fears  as 
well  as  friendship.  Party  spirit  was  then  raging 
with  more  fury  than  the  waters  of  Hell-Gate. 

"The  shores  on  either  side  of  the  strait  are 
beautiful,  and  in  their  sunny  quietude,  viewed  on 
a  summer's  morning,  form  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  agitation  of  the  waters  and  the  roar  they  make 
when  the  tide  is  low  and  the  rocks  arc  visible.  It 
is  conjectured  by  some  philosophers  that  Long 
Island  was  once  a  part  of  the  mainland,  and  that 
in  some  violent  agitation  of  nature  these  rocks, 
which  had,  perhaps,  been  at  the  head  of  an  estuary, 
began  to  give  way  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  waters, 
which  went  rushing  onward,  conquering  and  divid- 
ing the  heretofore  mainland." 

Ere  long,  if  efforts  in  progress  be  crowned  with 
promised  success,  Hell-Gate  will  exist  only  in  his- 
tory. According  to  Dr.  Lossing,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  United  States  for  Families  and  Libraries," 
Adrian  Block  was  the  name  of  the  first  navigator 
who  passed  the  dangerous  strait. 
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MEMORABLE  FACTS  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEMORABLE  AMERICANS. 

By  Sir  Rom  de  Camden. 
VIII.    Robert  Morris,   the   Financier  of  the  Revolution. 


In  these  times  of  financial  agitation,  one  natu- 
rally finds  himself  reading  the  history  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  finances  of  the  country  in  its  earlier 
days.  And  at  the  very  threshold,  ere  he  can  enter 
upon  the  subject,  he  meets  the  name  and  fame  of 
Robert  Morris,  preeminently  the  financier  of  the 
Nation  in  its  impecunious  infancy.  Though  the 
offspring  of  a  wealthy  mother,  the  young  Republic 
came  into  life  amid  such  protracted  and  costly 
troubles  that  it  is  well  there  was  a  Robert  Morris 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  to  foster  its  young  life, 
or  more  than  once  the  infant  Nation  would  have 
perished  from  sheer  want. 

Robert  Morris  was  born  in  Lancashire,  England, 
in  January,  1733-34  (O.S.).  His  father,  then  a 
Liverpool  merchant  largely  engaged  in  the  trade 
Vol.  V.— 57 


with  the  American  Colonies,  some  years  later 
emigrated  to  these  shores,  and  settled  at  Oxford, 
on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay ;  he 
did  not  bring  his  son  with  him,  leaving  him  in 
the  care  of  his  own  mother,  but  sent  for  him  soon 
afterwards,  about  the  year  1746.'  Mr.  Morris  had 
embarked  in  business  in  Philadelphia  as  agent  for 
Liverpool  vessels,  and  about  two  years  after  the 
arrival  of  his  son,  he  g«e  a  banquet  to  a  party  of 
friends  on  board  of  one  of  these  ships.  When  he 
was  preparing  to  return  to  the  shore,  the  captain 
fired  a  salute  in  his  honor ;  a  wad  from  the  gun 
accidentally  struck  him  on  the  arm,  inflicting  a 

1  I  find  no  mention  of  Robert's  mother,  cither  in  connec- 
tion with  hii  father'*  emigrr'.^ii  or  later,  and  infer  that  she 
had  died  before  that  event. 
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severe  wound;  mortification  supervened,  and  he 
died.  Robert  had,  during  the  two  years,  been 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  William  Gor- 
ton but  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  came 
to  Philadelphia  in  quest  of  employment.  He 
had  already  given  evidence  of  possessing  strength 
of  mind  and  will,  with  a  manly  deportment, 
and  he  soon  obtained  a  berth  in  the  counting- 
house  of  Charles  Willing,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  successful  merchants  of  the  city.  His 
employer  was  not  slow  to  discover  the  many  excel- 
lent traits  in  the  young  lad's  character,  and  his 
confidence  in  Robert  was  evinced  by  establishing 
him  in  business,  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the 
years  of  manhood,  in  partnership  with  Thomas 
Willing,  his  own  son. 

The  young  mercantile  house  of  Willing  &  Mor- 
ris soon  grew  into  the  most  extensive  importing 
house  on  the  continent,  having  a  number  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  Going  out, 
from  time  to  time,  as  supercargo,  Mr.  Morris  on 
one  occasion  had  aij  unpleasant  experience,  which 
I  note  chiefly  to  show  a  "  memorable  fact"  in  his 
character.  The  English  and  French  were  having 
one  of 'their  "unpleasantnesses,"  and  the  vessel 
upon  which  Mr.  Morris  was  crossing  the  ocean  was 
captured  by  a  man-of-war  of  the  latter  nation  ; 
after  a  season  of  imprisonment  he  was  released. 
Having  no  money  at  hand,  and  no  favorable 
opportunity  of  sending  for  a  supply,  he  proved 
himself  a  Yankee  in  "raising  the  wind,"  going  to 
work  at  cleaning  and  repairing  watches;  having 
saved  out  of  his  earnings  at  this  novel  employ  a 
mm  sufficient,  he  hastened  to  his  home  and  busi- 
r.e»s  in  Philadelphia. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-six  Mr.  Morris  married 
Mary,  a  sister  of  William  White,  then  a  student 
for  the  Gospel  ministry,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  for  many  years  the  Presiding  Bishop  of  that 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Miss  White  was  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  of  face  and  form,  of  peculiar 
amiability  and  sweetness  of  temper,  and  of  a  cul- 
tured, refined  mind.  During  thirty-seven  years  of 
wedded  life,  she  proved  a  true  wife — in  his  hours 
of  home  gladness  she  shared  his  joys  ;  in  his  years 

1  Sanderson  says  the  teacher  was  "  one  Annan,  at  that 
time  the  only  teacher  in  Philadelphia."  Bui,  as  I  find  no 
record  of  Robert's  being  in  the  city  previous  to  hii  father's 
death,  I  have  preferred  Mr.  Bmthcrhead's  statement,  that 
the  teacher  was  "the  Rev.  William  Gorton,  of  Maryland." 


of  patriotic  consecration  to  his  country's  interests, 
she  cheered  his  labors;  in  his  weary  days  of  trou- 
ble, when  both  were  past  the  prime,  she  never  fal- 
tered in  her  devoted  love ;  and  at  the  last,  when 
he,  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  had  escaped  the 
miseries  of  his  cruel  imprisonment,  the  faithful 
wife  received  him  to  her  arms  and  cherished  him 
in  his  declining  days.  Mrs.  Morris  survived  her 
husband  several  years. 

As  before  stated,  the  house  of  Willing  &  Morris 
early  became  the  largest  and  most  extensive  mer- 
cantile establishment  upon  this  continent.  Their 
trade  was  heavy  and  lucrative,  and  the  members 
of  the  firm  attained  great  wealth.  From  the  first 
indications  of  theconflict  between  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Colonics,  the  house  was  conspi- 
cuous for  its  patriotic  attitude;  it  was  among  the 
most  earnest  and  consistent  of  theadvocatcsand  pro- 
moters of  the  Non-Importation  Articles  of  Agree- 
ment entered  into  by  American  merchants  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Indeed,  so 
conspicuous  were  both  of  the  member*  of  the  firm 
in  their  consistent  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the 
Colonies,  that  we  find  their  names  prominent  in 
the  various  meetings  of  the  Patriots  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  so  entirely  did  they  have  the  confidence 
of  their  co-patriots  that  they  were  placed  in  re- 
sponsible positions  wherein  only  the  best  smd 
truest  could  be  trusted.  Both  served  their  country 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  and  wielded  great 
influence  in  its  deliberations. 

But  I  have  to  speak  particularly  of  but  one  of 
them.  Though  a  warm  and  outspoken  patriot 
from  the  first,  Mr.  Morris  did  not  take  an  active 
part  in  thc/<?//'/7V<j/arena  until  the  British  blunders 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  left  no  true  man  any 
alternative.  Hitherto,  he  had  unequivocally  de- 
clared himself  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Colonial 
cause;  but  his  immense  business  interests  de- 
manded constant  attention,  and  he  was  a  thorough 
business  man,  cool  and  deliberate  in  all  his  move- 
ments— the  rashness  which  clouded  his  later  years 
in  disaster  and  distress  was  entirely  foreign  to  his 
nature  and  to  the  habits  of  his  youth  and  prime, 
as  is  amply  attested  by  his  almost  unlimited  credit 
in  commercial  and  moneyed  circles  during  the 
War;  integrity  alone,  without  discretion  and 
sound  judgment,  never  commands  the  confidence 
of  the  business  community. 

Mr.  Morris  was  never  half-hearted  or  vacillating. 
When  the  British  Government,  by  its  Stamp  Act 
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and  kindred  enactments,  struck  directly  at  the 
business  interests  of  the  Colonies,  he  was  among 
the  foremost  in  the  advocacy  and  sustaining  of  the 
appropriate  measures  of  defence  adopted  by  the 
merchants;  and  when  the  tyrannous  course  of 
that  government  culminated  in  conflict-at-arms, 
he  forthwith  came  to  the  front  as  a  pronounced 
war  man.  From  this  time  forward,  lie  never  fal- 
tered, but,  abnegating  all  selfish  considerations, 
consecrated  himself  unreservedly  to  the  country, 
and  made  the  patriot  cause  his  own.  The  qualities 
of  mind  which  had  withheld  hiin  from  public  life 
hitherto,  now  made  him  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
patriots,  and  November  3d,  1775,  he  was  chosen  a 
Delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress.  Here  his 
strong  common  sense  and  business  talents  were 
highly  appreciated  by  his  colleagues,  and  he  was 
immediately  placed  upon  "the Secret  Committee," 
a  position  of  great  responsibility,  as  the  Committee 
was  second  in  importance  to  none,  having  the 
general  direction  and  management  of  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  Government ;  among  its  duties  was 
the  disbursement,  according  to  their  sole  discre- 
tion, of  money  for  "  secret  service"  purposes,  and 
the  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition  and  army  sup- 
plies. Mr.  Morris  was  also  selected  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Pennsylvania  upon  "  the  Marine  Commit- 
tee," which  consisted  of  one  member  from  each  Co- 
lony. Thus,  at  the  outset  of  of  his  Congressional 
career,  he  was  enlisted  in  the  two  important  de- 
partments of  Finance  and  Naval  Affairs,  and 
throughout  the  War  these  were  his  special  care. 
In  the  following  spring  (1776)  the  Congress*  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Morris  a  Special  Commissioner  to 
negotiate  bills  of  exchange  and  otherwise  to  de- 
vise means  of  raising  money  for  the  government. 

Patrick  Henry,  the  great  Patriot  Orator  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  probably  the  first  distinctly  to  speak  of 
the  Independence  of  the  American  Colonies  as 
likely  to  come  out  of  the  struggle  between  them 
and  their  oppressors.  As  early  as  1773,  according 
to  his  biographer,  William  Wirt,  he  prophesied 
that  when  France  should  be  "satisfied,  by  our 
serious  opposition  and  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, that  all  prospect  of  a  reconciliation  is 
gone,  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  he  [the  King] 
furnish  us  with  arms,  ammunition  and  clothing; 
and  not  with  them  only,  but  he  will  send  his  fleets 
and  armies  to  fight  our  battles  for  us,"  etc.  The 
Adamses,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Dr.  Dwight,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  Tharaas  Paine,  and  a  few  others,  early 


in  the  War  had  the  sagacity  to  forecast  the  coming 
event.  But,  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1776,  the 
number  of  outspoken  advocates  of  that  decisive 
and  irrevocable  step  was  limited  to  a  very  few. 
Indeed,  even  when,  on  the  7th  of  June,  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  under  instructions  from  the  Colonial 
Convention  of  Virginia,  arose  in  the  Congress  and 
read,  in  his  quiet,  pleasing,  impressive  voice,  the 
Resolution  dissolving  the  relations  to  the  British 
realm,  and  affirming  that  the  "United  Colonies 
are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independ- 
ent States,"  it  was  as  though  a  bomb  had  exploded 
in  the  august  assembly — the  members  were  stunned 
with  amazement,  nay,  with  a  feeling  akin  to  alarm, 
at  the  audacity  of  the  measure.  Had  the  question 
been  pressed  at  the  time,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  carried;  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  action, 
that  its  friends  might  educate  their  compatriots  up 
to  the  bold,  brave  step.  Tbe  Congress  was  a  fair 
reflex  of  the  people.  Thousands  of  true-hearted 
patriots  were  loath  to  sever  the  connection  between 
their  beloved  Colonies  and  ttieir  scarcely  less  be- 
loved Motherland.  It  was  not  fear  or  doubt  as  to 
the  consequences,  at  least  in  the  majority  of  the 
patriot-hearted  people — it  was  not  timid  half- 
heartedness — it  was  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  fond 
attachment  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  the 
land  whose  history  and  glorious  traditions  were 
theirs  by  right  of  blood — it  was  that  spirit  which 
is  never  to  be  condemned  or  less  than  commended 
— that  spirit  which  made  these  very  individuals 
among  the  best  of  the  citizens  of  the  new  Republic 
when  the  decree  had  gone  forth — that  was  the 
honest,  pure  and  all-worthy  spirit  which  actuated 
many  true  patriots  in  their  reluctance  to  sanc- 
tion the  severance  of  time-honored  and  kin- 
hallowed  ties. 

Among  the  patriots  in  the  Congress  who  opposed 
the  immediate  declaration  of  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  Colonies  were  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates from  Pennsylvania,  and  not  the  least  con- 
spicuous of  these  was  the  subject  of  my  sketch.  It 
would  have  been  simply  preposterous  for  any  one 
to  doubt  the  patriotism  of  Robert  Morris,  or  to 
impute  to  him  any  but  the  most  unselfish,  the  lof- 
tiest motives,  or  to  impugn  the  sincerity  of  his  ex- 
pressed convictions— and  no  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  immediate  independence, 
so  far  as  I  know,  even  in  thought  called  in  ques- 
tion the  patriotism,  the  motives,  the  sincerity  of 
Mr.  Morris.    When,  on  the  2d  of  July,  the  first 
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vote  was  had,  in  the  Committee  of  the 'Whole,  on 
the  Resolution  of  Independence,  Mr.  Morris,  with 
three  of  his  colleagues,  voted  in  the  negative — 
there  being  but  seven  of  Pennsylvania's  represen- 
tatives present,  Pennsylvania  was  thus  recorded  as 
against  the  great  act.  .  On  the  vote,  in  regular 
session,  Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Dickinson  refrained 
from  voting,  and  thus  their  Colony  was  recorded 
for  Independence.  In  the  final  vote  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  "Declaration,"  doubtless  Penn- 
sylvania's affirmative  vote  was  secured  in  the  same 
way.  Mr.  Morris  could  not  honorably,  with  his 
convictions,  vote  with  the  majority  of  the  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, and  he  would  not,  by  factious  oppo- 
sition, cause  his  Colony  to  be  recorded  upon  the 
apparently  unpatriotic  side  of  the  question — so  he 
unostentatiously  refrained  from  voting. 

His  constituents  knew  the  man  too  well  to  per- 
mit his  course  on  this  great  issue  to  weaken  their 
confidence  in  him  or  his  faithfulness.   His  services 


in  the  Congress  were  too  important  and  valuable 
to  suffer  him  to  retire  therefrom.  When,  later  in 
July,  a  new  delegation  was  chosen  by  Pennsylvania, 
Robert  Morris  was  of  the  number— the  only  one 
reelected  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  Resolution  of  Independence.  And  when, 
on  the  2d  of  August,  the  copy  of  the  immortal 
Chart  of  Liberty,  "  fairly  engrossed  on  parch- 
ment," was  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  the 
members  to  append  their  signatures,  the  hand  of 


betrayed  no  nervousness  or  lack  of  bold  manliness, 
and  the  autograph  stands  out,  clear  and  strong, 
characteristic  of  the  manly  qualities  of  the  writCT. 
I  have  thus  reviewed  Robert  Morris's  course 
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Mrs.  Robert  Morris. 


upon  the  most  important  act  of  the  Second  Con- 
gress, because  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  many 
writers,  especially  more  modern  writers,  mistake 
the  attitude  of  Mr.  Morris  and  those  who  coin- 
cided in  his  views,  or  at  least  are  prone  to  speak 
in  a  way  that  implies  censure.  For  instance,  a 
writer  in  the  Monthly,  page  496  of  the  July 
number,  says:  "  But  when  the  final  vote  was  taken 
by  the  Congress,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  were 
recorded  on  the  patriotic  side" — which  implies 
that  those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were  deficient 
in  patriotism,  an  implication  that  is  harsh  and  not 
justified  by  the  antecedent  or  subsequent  records 
of  a  majority  of  those  who  so  voted.  Again,  the 
same  writer  says,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  immediate  declaration:  "When  it  is 
recollected  that  .  .  .  every  representative  who 
voted  for  the  overt  act  of  high  treason  was,  so  to 
speak,  placing  the  halter  about  his  own  neck  and 
insuring  his  own  hanging,  should  the  British 
Government  triumph  ...  we  cannot  wonder  that 


in  the  Congress  there  were  some  who  were  reluc- 
tant thus  to  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of 
safety."  There  may  have  been  some  of  whom 
such  language  could  be  allowed  ;  but  it  could  not 
apply  to  Robert  Morris,  John  Dickinson,  Thomas 
Willing,  or  Charles  Humphreys.  That  Congress 
was  not  made  of  such  pusillanimous  material,  and 
I  doubt  that  there  was  a  solitary  member  actuated, 
or  most  remotely  influenced,  by  cowardly  fears  for 
his  own  personal  safety. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  of  one  "memorable 
fact"  there  can  be  no  cavil — when  the  Declaration 
was  ratified,  Mr.  Morris  became  one  of  its  most 
fearless,  consistent  and  persistent  supporters. 
Though  not  convinced  of  the  expediency  of  the 
measure  at  that  time,  he  was  prompt  to  defer  to 
the  decision  of  his  country ;  aye,  more  1  he  became 
forthwith  one  of  the  foremost  in  active,  energetic 
Support  of  the  declaration  and  in  intelligent,  un- 
wearied, self-sacrificing  efforts  to  make  that  inde- 
pendence, declared  contrary  to  his  views,  a  living, 
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accomplished  fact.  We  shall  sec,  too,  that  he  did 
less  than  no  man  towards  achieving  the  independ- 
ence of  his  country.  To  no  one  man,  not  even  to 
George  Washington,  does  the  Nation  owe  more  its 
existence  as  a  free  and  independent  Republic. 
The  pen  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  voice  of  John 
Adams,  the  diplomacy  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
sword  of  George  Washington — must  all  have 
failed,  unsupported  by  the  credit  of  Robert 
Morris. 

Among  the  earliest  American  writers  on  Fi- 
nance was  Pelatiah  Webster.  He  published  his 
first  essay  in  October,  1776,  urging  taxation  for 
the  redemption  of  the  Continental  paper;  in  1779 
-85  he  published  a  series  of  "  Essays  on  Free 
Trade  and  Finance,"  and,  in  1791,  "Political 
Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Operation  of  Money, 
Public  Finances,"  etc.  He  tells  us  that  just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
amount  of  cash*  on  hand  for  Colonial  purposes 
was  estimated  at  130,000,000,  though  the  actual 
sum  probably  did  not  exceed  $1  2,000,000,  of  which 
only  about  $5,000,000  was  in  gold  and  silver, 
Colonial  bills  performing  at  the  time  the  functions 
of  a  circulating  medium.  With  these  figures 
before  us,  we  cannot  doubt  that  among  the  first 
questions  that  received  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Continental  Congress  was  how  to  provide 
the  wherewithal  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
public  service,  civil  and  military.  This  was  the 
most  momentous,  and  the  most  perplexing  too,  of 
all  questions  which  that  immortal  body  was  called 
upon  to  solve.  With  no  Commerce,  and  with  the 
crude  and  undeveloped  Industries  of  the  Colonics 
paralyzed  by  the  owning  War,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  a  jmwerful  and  resourceful  Nation  to  con- 
tend with  on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  might 
well  stand  appalled  by  the  Finance  problem. 

The  Colonies  had  no  recognized  status  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  hence  a  foreign  loan 
was  not  feasible.  The  Congress  was  the  only  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  its  authority  and  power 
were  not  clearly  defined  or  fully  understood  by 

1  Cash  is  defined  by  Johnson  as  "  Money  :  properly  ready 
money,  money  in  the  chest  or  at  hand."  Webster,  in  •  note 
at  the  word  Money,  has  the  following :  "  Money  was  origi- 
nally stamped  coin,  and  afterwards  anything  that  generally 
takes  its  place  in  buying  or  selling.  Cast  wa»  originally 
coin  kept  on  hand  for  immediate  use;  and  hence  task  pay- 
ments are  strictly  payments  in  coin,  though  cuirent  notes  are 
ordinarily  received  in  such  cases,  because  they  can  always  be 
eaihedaX  the  bank." 
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cither  its  members  or  their  constituencies — it  was 
at  best  only  a  provisional  or  fro  tempore  govern- 
ment ;  besides,  the  people  were  smarting  under 
the  attempts  of  the  British  Government  to  collect 
unjust  taxes — hence,  any  proposition  to  levy  a  tax 
would  be  hazardous,  and  was  not  as  yet  to  be 
thought  of.  Thus,  there  appeared  but  one  course 
open  to  the  Congress — the  emission  of  bills  0/ 
credit,  a  dangerous  expedient  undoubtedly,  was  the 
only  practicable  method  of  providing  means  to 
meet  the  necessary  and  large  demand  for  money. 

The  Second  Congress  convened  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775,  and  on  the  aad  of  June  was  passed  the 
first  act  for  the  issue  of  dills  of  credit,  the  technical 
term  for  paper  "  money."  This  provided  for  but 
two  million  dollars,  and  was  followed  by  an  act 
for  a  third  million  in  July.  The  "  dollars"  ordered 
in  June  came  into  circulation  in  August,  and  were 
received  with  the  strongest  tokens  of  favor  by  the 
people,  circulating  at  par  with  gold.  Encouraged 
by  the  popular  favor,  the  Congress  ordered  three 
millions  more  in  November.  Then  additional 
issues  were  ordered  February  17th,  May  9th  and 
27th,  July  22d,  August  13th,  November  2d,  and 
December  28th,  1776;  and  now,  at  the  close  of 
1776,  there  was  a  grand  total  of  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  "  dollars"  in  circulation,  or  in  preparation 
to  circulate.  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  the  distinguished 
historian  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  had  been 
an  intelligent,  patriotic  participant,  tells  us  "  The 
United  States  for  a  considerable  time  derived  as 
much  benefit  from  this  paper  creation  of  their 
own,  though  without  any  established  funds  for  its 
support  or  redemption,  as  would  have  resulted  to 
them  from  the  free  gift  of  as  many  Mexican  dol- 
lars. But  there  was  a  point  both  in  time  and  in 
quantity  beyond  which  this  Congressional  alchemy 
ceased  to  operate.  That  time  was  about  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  their  first  issue,  and  that 
quantity  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars." 

Remarks. — We  have  so  much  valuable  matter 
that  demands  space  in  the  present  number  that  we 
are  com|)ellcd  to  divide  this  paper.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  trace  Robert  Morris's  connection  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  Revolution,  shows  how 
largely  the  Republic  was  indebted  to  him  for  the 
successful  issue  of  the  War,  and  then  draws  a 
strong  picture  of  the  ingratitude  which  permitted 
the  country's  benefactor  to  suffer  the  horrors  of 
imprisonment  in  his  old  age.' — Editor. 
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THE  VISITS  OF  EUROPEANS  TO  AMERICA  IN  THE  TENTH  AND 

ELEVENTH  CENTURIES. 

Bv  M.  R.  Pilon.1 


The  legends  of  the  mysterious  Quetzal-Cohuatl 
and  his  companions — men  who  came  to  America 
in  the  garb  of  European  monks  some  seven  hun- 
dred ago — are  so  engrafted  on  Aztec  history  that 
they  may  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  They 
certainly  do  not  lack  in  traditional  charm. 

The  legends  of  Iceland,  Greenland  and  the 
Faroe  Islands  concerning  voyages  to  the  western 
coast  of  the  Atlantic,  performed  nearly  a  thousand 
years  ago,  are  logically  as  likely  to  be  grounded  in 
truth  as  in  fiction.  The  people  of  those  days  were 
not  traders  in  romance. 

The  semi-fabulous  narratives  and  fairyland  maps 
of  the  Zeni  navigators,  in  1380,  may  yet  prove  to 
be  as  veritable  in  history  as  they  were  then  curious 
in  value  to  the  libraries  of  Venice. 

May  not  the  readers  of  five  hundred  years  hence 
question  the  personality  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
with  as  much  grace  as  we  may  to  day  question  the 
existence  of  the  corsair  prince,  Zichm?  One 
does  not  distinguish  between  characters  of  per- 
sonification and  characters  of  imagination  of  the 
past,  only  as  the  one  impinges  upon  history  and 
the  other  does  not.  Indeed,  the  tendency  is  to 
melt  them  all  down  into  the  glow  or  glamor  of 
imagination. 

The  historians  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Mexico 
are  verities.    The  records  touch  them. 

Is  it  accidental  or  coincidental  that  Malle-Brun, 
in  his  '*  History  of  Geography,"  should  clasp 
hands  with  M.  Rafn,  Niles'i  Register,  and  all  these 
legends,  traditions  and  narratives?   We  may  see. 

Sa"int  Thomas,  the  apostle,  is  said  to  have  gone 
to  many  unknown  countries  to  propagate  Chris- 
tianity. The  celebrated  Italian  traveler,  Marco 
Polo,  surnamed  the  Humboldt  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  who  visited  many  parts  of  the  interior  of 
Asia,  in  his  various  journeys  performed  during  the 
years  1271  to  1295,  relates  having  learned  in 
India  that  the  apostle  Saint  Thomas  had  come  to 
that  country  to  preach  religion,  and  that  his  sepul- 
chre was  at  a  town  called  Mehapor. 


1  Author  of  "  History  of  Mexico."  "  Gold,  and  Free 
Banks,"  »  The  Grangers."  "  Free  Trade,"  etc. 


The  legends  among  the  aborigines  of  America 
about  a  stranger  with  some  companions  who  came 
to  preach  as  missionaries  and  convert  them  to  a 
new  religion,  were  numerous.  The  Spaniards 
heard  them  in  Yucatan,  Columbia,  Peru,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  Aztec  Empire.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  obscurity  in  the  legends,  including 
much  foolishness  about  Saint  Thomas,  and,  more- 
over, they  seem  to  have  been  disfigured  by  the  Spa- 
nish monks,  whose  whole  knowledgeof  the  Catholic 
religion  at  that  time  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
adorning  of  an  altar  with  wax  tapers  and  in  organ- 
izing a  procession  with  the  adjunct  of  fireworks. 

With  such  chroniclers  furnishing  our  material,  a 
connected  narration  is  hardly  to  be  expected ;  and 
besides  it  is  well  known  that  a  large  quantity  of 
the  painted  historical  records  of  the  Aztecs  were 
burnt  about  the  year  1524  by  the  first  bishop  of 
Mexico,  Juan  Sumarrago,  who  thought  fit  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  Vandalic  operation,  in  order  to 
make  the  aborigines  forget  the  traditions  of  their 
old  history. 

The  foreign  adventurers  or  missionaries  who 
came  from  unknown  parts  were  represented  as 
bearded  men  of  white  complexion,  and  the  most 
remarkable  among  them  was  a  man  with  blue  eyes, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Quetzal-Cohuatl  was  given. 
Cohuatl  signifies  twin  in  the  Aztec  language,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  it  is  frequently  used  with 
the  same  signification  by  the  Mexicans  in  familiar 
conversation.  We  have  no  clue  for  tracing  any 
connection  between  Thomas  and  Quetzal.  The 
meaning  of  the  epithet,  twin,  can  be  easily  traced 
to  the  fraternity  among  the  friars ;  and  the  candid 
Indians  mingled  the  meaning  of  brotherhood  and 
twin.  [See  Quetzal-Cohuatl,  on  page  945.] 

In  the  tenth  century  there  was  already  a  con- 
gregation of  friar-preachers  in  Greenland,  with  a 
church  there  dedicated  to  Saint  Thomas,  which 
possibly  may  have  existed  since  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  as  we  shall  see  further  on  in  this  paper. 

The  arrival  of  those  alleged  Christian  mission- 
aries in  America  is  not  recorded,  but  we  shall  con- 
jecture (and  explain  hereafter)  that  they  may  have 
reached  America  about  the  year  1200.  The  Toltecs 
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then  ruled  the  country.  The  surmise  that  the 
friars  never  had  the  chance  of  returning  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came  is  very  plausible, 
because  their  going  further  south,  and  their  leaving 
Mexico  through  Yucatan,  as  the  legend  says,  show 
that  they  could  have  jmsed  to  Peru  to  go  and  die 
further  on,  since  in  various  regions  of  South 
America  the  aborigines  had  legends  about  the 
visits  of  strangers. 

But  no  legends  in  Greenland  say  anything  about 
the  starting  or  the  fate  of  such  explorers  from 
thence. 

The  Aztecs'  legends  say  that  those  friars  prac- 
ticed celibacy,  penance,  fasting  of  forty  days,  ad- 
ministered baptism,  and  used  the  cross  as  an 
emblem.  They  announced  that  at  some  future 
time  men  of  their  race  would  come  to  rule  over 
the  country.  This  last  prediction  was  what  made 
Montezuma  shudder,  and  cowed  him  later  into  sub- 
mission to  the  Spaniards  so  readily.  They  over- 
threw some  idols,  reprobated  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices,  and  established  temples,  and  particularly 
at  Cholula  they  had  one  of  importance. 

When  the  Spaniards  were  marching  for  the  first 
time  on  Cholula,  which  was  called  the  holy  city, 
as  the  favorite  of  the  prophet  Quetzal,  of  olden 
time,  they  found  that  Quetzal  was  then  a  god  of 
the  air,  and  that  human  sacrifices  had  come  into 
practice  again.  Hence  we  surmise  that  Quetzal 
must  have  made  his  disappearance  some  centuries 
prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards,  or  else  his 
good  preaching  would  not  have  had  time  to  become 
forgotten  or  perverted  in  the  year  1520.  Hissaying 
about  the  future  advent  of  his  countrymen  to  rule 
the  country  was  still  a  popular  tradition,  and 
hence,  we  presume,  was  only  three  or  four  hundred 
years  old,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  forgotten. 
In  places  where  the  inhabitants  have  perennity, 
traditions  may  be  kept  alive  very  long. 

That  tradition  was  so  vivacious  among  the  an- 
cient Mexicans  that  it  can  be  said  to  have  been 
the  principal  cause  of  the  easy  conquest  of  the 
Aztec  Empire,  which  was  achieved  by  a  handful  of 
Spanish  adventurers.  Montezuma's  fear  of  the 
descendants  of  Quetzal  may  be  accepted  as  strong 
proof  of  the  story  about  the  visit  of  the  Friars  of 
Saint  Thomas  previous  to  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus. 

If  the  legend  was  not  widely  spread  and  gene- 
rally believed,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Monte- 
zuma and  other  members  of  the  imperial  Aztec 


family  would  have  paid  any  attention  to  it.  Cortez 
and  his  companions  heard  of  it  from  several  of  the 
caciques  during  their  march  upon  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  even  Montezuma  repeated  the  tradi- 
tion to  the  interpreter  of  Cortez. 

Chance  t>r  boldness  may  have  led  the  Scandina- 
vian rovers  or  fishermen  to  the  northern  coast  of 
America  at  a  time  much  more  remote  than  has 
been  admitted. 

It  is  nearly  as  far  from  Norway  to  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  Great  Britain  as  it  is  from  Green- 
land to  Labrador.  Once  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
there  could  have  been  no  great  difficulty  for  men 
inured  to  hardship  and  privation,  such  as  fisher- 
men and  hunters  of  remote  ages  were,  to  have 
coasted  the  whole  extent  of  the  Atlantic  shores  of 
America,  and  doubled  Cape  Horn  to  enter  the 
Pacific. 

European  settlers  went  to  Greenland  in  986.  It 
is  said  the  country  was  known  to  them  since  932. 
Some  go  further  and  say  that  since  834  a  bishopric 
attached  to  a  church  of  the  Hanseatic  city  of 
Hamburg  was  erected  in  Greenland  by  a  successor 
of  Charlemagne. 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  roving  proclivity  of 
the  Norman  rovers  may  have  led  them  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  their  incursions  in  Southetn  Europe. 
Doubtless  some  went  westward  without  trembling. 

To  absolute  certainty  there  is  mention  made  in 
the  Middle  Ages  (a  hundred  and  odd  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  America)  of  an  old  church 
dedicated  to  Saint  Thomas  in  Greenland.  We 
have  above  hinted  at  this,  and  we  recur  to  it  be- 
cause it  is  well  to  take  it  in  consideration ;  also  to 
weigh  the  sayings  of  the  Spanish  monks  about 
Saint  Thomas,  and  the  legend  of  the  Aztecs  about 
the  mysterious  Quctzal-CohuatI,  who  came  to 
teach  religion,  and  fled  at  being  persecuted  by  a 
certain  Huemac,  king  of  Tula,  saying,  when. he 
fled,  that  his  brethren  in  religion  would  come  in 
future  to  dominate  in  the  country,  and  that  Huemac 
and  his  successors  hail  to  consider  themselves  as 
being  only  temporarily  in  power. 

Many  passages  in  several  books  of  historical 
character  tend  to  make  one  believe  that  the  New 
World  was  visited  by  men  coming  from  Europe  a 
long  time  before  its  discovery  by  Christopher 
Columbus.  In  repeating  these  sayings,  it  is  not 
lessening  by  any  means  the  glory  of  the  celebrated 
and  bold  Genoese  navigator,  who  first  showed  to 
the  whole  world  the  easy  straight  road  from  the 
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coast  of  Spain  to  America.  If  Columbus  went  to 
Friesland  or  Iceland  to  investigate  the  deeds  of 
interior  navigators,  he  may  have  done  it  to  corro- 
borate his  own  inductions.  About  his  voyages  to 
Iceland,  previous  to  his  discovery  of  America,  there 
are  good  proofs  to  satisfy  challengers. 

When  a  man  has  made  a  discovery  of  any  sort 
by  the  force  of  his  intellect,  it  does  not  prevent 
another  man,  or  other  men,  from  making  the  very 
same  discovery  afterwards,  without  tuition  from  the 
first ;  but  he  by  whom  the  discovery  is  first  made 
known  must  be  held  as  the  true  discoverer. 

Malte-Brun,  born  a  Dane  and  naturalized  a 
Frenchman,  has,  in  his  "  History  of  Geography," 
furnished  us  our  data  regarding  the  voyages  of  the 
Normans  to  and  from  Greenland  when  the  Scandi- 
navians were  famous  as  bold  rovers  of  the  seas  in 
boats  which  would  now  be  considered  rather  frail. 
Just  as  mountaineers  pass  over  awful  precipices 
without  trembling,  so  they  rode  the  billows  with- 
out fear  of  death. 

Disbelief  in  reckless  risk  of  life  causes  many 
writers  to  hold  as  fabulous  some  feats  which  men 
have  performed,  and  which  consequently  do  not 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  future  chroniclers  ac- 
companied by  the  certified  vouchers  of  well- 
authenticated  documents.  A  great  many  men  are 
daring,  and  even  the  most  timid  may  become 
fearless  under  certain  circumstances.  Cortez, 
when  he  destroyed  his  fleet  to  enforce  the  success  of 
his  expedition  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  performed 
a  heralded  feat,  while  thousands  of  similar  spirit 
remain  unrecorded  and  in  obscurity.  It  is  very 
likely  that  when  the  daring  fishermen  and  corsairs 
of  old  started  upon  their  roving  expeditions,  their 
least  care  was  to  learn  how  to  write  a  journal. 
They  left  this  task  for  those  who  would  have  occa- 
sion to  listen  to  the  narration,  more  or  less  ex- 
aggerated, which  they  might  make,  when  chance 
had  allowed  them  to  return  to  their  kin. 

However,  from  the  little  that  is  written  of  early 
exploits,  we  learn  that  there  were  two  Venetians 
named  Zeno  (plural  Zenh,  in  1380,  in  the  service 
of  a  prince  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  or  of  the  reputed 
fabulous  Friesland,  or  Fairyland,  of  old  maps,  who 
made  voyages  to  Iceland  and  Greenland.  They 
spoke  extensively  as  to  things  in  Greenland,  and 
in  mentioning  the  sea  vessels  in  use  there,  they 
remind  one  of  the  old  oracle  of  I  he  Welsh  fisher- 
men. They  say:  "  The  boats  of  the  fishermen  of 
Greenland  have  the  shape  of  a  shuttle;  they  are 


made  with  bones  of  marine  animals,  and  covered 
with  the  skins  of  fishes  sewed  and  put  together  in 
several  coatings.  These  boats  are  so  solid  and 
waterproof  that  in  the  fiercest  storms  those  who 
man  them  remain  calm  and  confident,  counting 
upon  perfect  security,  and  are  without  fear  as  to 
where  the  wind  and  the  waves  may  carry  them. 
The  barks  are  in  no  danger  of  being  sunk  nor  of 
getting  broken  when  they  strike  upon  rocks.  They 
have  at  the  bottom  a  sort  of  hose  which  is  always 
tightly  tied  at  the  middle,  and  when  water  is 
shipped,  they  make  it  run  into  one-half  of  the 
hose,  then  tie  the  mouth  of  it  by  the  help  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  ;  untying  afterward  the  other  part, 
they  cause  the  water  to  flow  out  of  it,  and  thus, 
without  breakage  or  danger,  the  operation  is  re- 
peated as  often  as  necessary." 

The  prince  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  who  sent  out 
the  expedition  of  the  Zcni  brothers,  did  it  with  a 
view  to  discover  a  new  country  about  which  he 
had  heard.  But  as  far  as  the  narrative  of  the  Zeni 
goes  (much  of  it  having  been  destroyed),  they 
only  discovered  an  island  which  they  called  Icario, 
and  were  carried  by  the  waves  to  Greenland. 

The  corsair  prince  of  the  Faroe  Islands,  whom 
the  Zeni  called  Zichm,  had  conquered  his  domain 
only  a  short  time  when  he  was  told  of  the  adven- 
tures of  one  of  the  fishermen  of  the  island,  who 
had  returned,  after  many  years  of  absence,  from  a 
country  situated  far  away  at  the  west.  And  the 
Prince  Zichm  was  desirous  to  visit  that  land — 
doubtless  to  see  if  there  was  money,  ambrosia  and 
nectar  in  it.  The  Zeni  say  of  it :  "  More  than  a 
thousand  miles  west  of  Friesland  or  the  Faroe  Is- 
lands, and  south  of  Greenland,  there  are  coasts 
called  Estotiland  and  Drocoe,  and  here  is  how 
these  countries  have  been  discovered:  A  vessel, 
manned  by  some  fishermen  of  the  Faroe  Isles,  was 
carried  by  a  storm  very  far  to  the  west,  and  landed 
upon  an  island  called  Estotiland,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  led  the  Faroe  fishermen  to  a  town  well 
populated  and  well  built,  where  the  sovereign  was 
living."  So  far  so  good;  but  here  the  recital  of 
these  Venetians  begins  to  resemble  that  by  the 
Argonauts: 

"An  interpreter  who  spoke  Latin,"  they  say, 
"  and  who  had  been  thrown  by  chance  also  upon 
that  coast,  communicated  to  the  fishermen,  among 
other  things,  an  order  to  remain  in  the  island." 
It  was  strange  that  the  shipwrecked  fishermen 
could  understand  the  Latin  of  the  interpreter. 
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"  The  fishermen  learned  the  idiom  of  the  coun- 
try. One  of  them,  having  penetrated  into  the 
interior,  asserted  that  the  island  was  of  less  extent 
than  Iceland  and  of  more  fertility ;  that  it  abounded 
in  all  sorts  of  commodities,  and  in  its  centre  there 
was  a  high  mountain,  out  of  which  ran  four  rivers. 
The  inhabitants  practiced  various  arts;  they  had  a 
peculiar  system  of  writing  with  characters  of  their 
own.  In  the  library  of  the  king  there  were  several 
books  in  Latin. 

"Commerce  with  Greenland  procured  to  them 
sulphur,  pitch  and  furs. 

"The  islanders  sowed  wheat,  drank  beer,  and 
navigated  without  thehelpof  thecompass.  The  men 
from  the  Faroe  Islands,  who  were  provided  with  the 
compass,  were  charged  by  the  king  of  Estoliland  to 
make  an  expedition  to  a  region  called  Droceo,  lying 
toward  the  south.  They  had  the  bad  luck  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  nation  of  cannibals,  and  only  one  of 
the  Faroe  men  wassparcd,  who  managed,  after  many 
years,  to  return  to  his  country.  Owing  to  his 
superior  knowledge  in  fishing  and  other  arts,  he 
became  a  cause  of  war  between  the  savages,  as 
several  chiefs  wanted  to  possess  so  valuable  a  slave. 
Transferred  from  one  master  to  another,  he  was 
enabled  to  know  the  country  all  over;  and  he 
assured  himself  that  it  was  very  extensive  and  like 
a  new  world. 

"  The  inhabitants,  rough  and  ignorant,  did  not 
know  how  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
animals  they  had  killed.  Armed  with  a  bow  and 
wood  lance,  they  fought  continually  with  each 
other,  and  the  vanquished  was  eaten  by  the 
victor.  Further  on,  southwest,  other  nations, 
more  civilized,  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
precious  metals,  and  had  well-built  towns  and 
temples,  but  had,  however,  the  custom  of  sacri- 
ficing human  victims  to  their  hideous  idols." 
This  reminds  one  of  ancient  Mexico. 

It  appears,  says  Malte-Brun,  that  the  description 
of  Estoliland  corresponds  more  to  Newfoundland 
than  to  Labrador.  The  inhabitants,  somewhat  civil- 
ized, seemed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Scandina- 
vians of  Vinland,  whose  idiom,  with  a  separation  of 
three  centuries,  could  have  changed  enough  to  be- 
come unintelligible  to  the  fishermen  of  Faroe. 
The  Latin  books  could  have  been  carried  by  the 
bishop  of  Greenland,  who,  in  nai,  went  to  Vin- 
land to  preach  Christianity. 

We  shall  have  occasion  further  on  to  recur  to  the 
descendants  of  Scandinavians  in  Vinland,  and  the 


country  called  Vinland,  and  the  bishop  who  went 
thither.  Meanwhile  we  draw  again  from  Malte- 
Brun  :  "  In  that  hypothesis/'  says  he,  "  the  Droceo 
country  might  be  Nova  Scotland,  New  England  ; 
the  more  civilized  nations  who  offered  human 
sacrifices  in  rich  temples  might  be  the  Mexicans 
or  some  other  ancient  nations  of  Florida  or  Lou- 
isiana." 

As  to  Estotiland,  "it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Zeni  were  told  '  West-out-land,'  and  they  sup- 
pressed the  '  W,'  as  French,  Italians  and  Spaniards 
arc  wont  to  do." 

Malte-Brun,  in  his  **  History  of  Geography," 
Book  XVIll.,  says:  "The  great  plague  which 
toward  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  raged 
in  Europe  and  depopulated  the  northern  part  of  it, 
extended  its  ravages  as  far  as  Greenland.  The 
trade  with  that  country  became  a  regalia  of  the 
queens  of  Norway.  To  these  causes  of  decay  was 
added  in  1418  an  invasion  from  unknown  parts, 
but  likely  from  the  Faroe  Islands,  which  destroyed 
everything  with  sword  and  fire." 

The  researches  made  on  the  true  state  of  Scan- 
dinavian colonies  of  Greenland  lead  us  to  a  ques- 
tion much  more  interesting.  C*n  the  Normans 
have  discovered  America  before  Columbus?  We 
think  no  one  can  he  itate  to  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive after  reading  the  following  details: 

"In  the  year  1001  the  Icelander,  Biorn,  went 
to  Greenland  in  search  of  his  father,  and  was  car- 
ried away  by  a  tempest  very  far  to  the  southwest ; 
and  he  saw  a  flat  country  adorned  with  forests. 
He  came  ultimately  by  the  northeast  to  the  spot  of 
his  destination  in  Greenland,  and  afterward  re- 
turned to  that  new  region  in  company  with  a  friend 
named  Leif. 

"  His  recital  in  Iceland  fired  up  the  ambition  of 
I^cif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  who  had  founded  some 
colonial  establishments  in  Greenland.  A  vessel 
was  equipped,  manned  with  sailors  of  those  hy|>er- 
borean  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Leif 
and  Biorn  started  together  and  arrived  on  the 
strange  coast  which  Biorn  had  seen.  An  island 
full  of  rocky  mountains  was  passed,  and  received 
the  name  of  Hell  land.  A  low  sandy  country, 
covered  with  forests,  was  called  Mark-land.  Two 
days  later  they  came  to  another  coast,  to  the  north 
nf  which  was  an  island.  They  sailed  up  a  river 
which  was  covered  with  bushes  which  bore  fruits 
very  agreeable  to  the  taste.  The  temperature  of 
the  air  was  pleasant  to  the  Grecnlanders  and  Ice- 
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landers.  The  land  appeared  fertile,  and  the  river 
abounded  in  fish,  particularly  with  fine  salmon. 
Having  arrived  at  a  lake  from  whence  the  river 
flowed,  the  voyagers  determined  to  spend  the  win- 
ter thereat.  In  the  shortest  day  they  saw  the  sun 
for  eight  hours  above  the  horizon,  which  indicated 
that  the  country  was  in  the  forty-ninth  degree  of 
latitude. 

"  A  German  who  was  of  the  crew  found  there 
some  wild  grapes,  about  which  he  gave  explana- 
tions to  the  Scandinavians,  who  took  occasion  of 
this  to  call  the  country  Vinland.  The  relatives  of 
Leif  made  several  voyages  to  Vinland.  The  third 
year  of  their  being  in  the  country,  and  in  the 
summer,  the  Normans  were  visited  by  some 
aborigines  of  small  stature,  whom  they  named 
Skroelings.  These  dwarfs  came  in  boats  made  of 
skins.  The  Normans  killed  them,  and  thus  caused 
themselves  to  be  attacked  by  the  whole  tribe  they 
had  so  brutally  outraged. 

"Some  years  later  the  Scandinavian  colony 
were  carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  natives  of  the 
country,  bartering  some  commodities  for  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  peltries.  One  of  the  natives  having 
got  hold  of  a  battle-ax,  made  a  trial  of  it  upon  one 
of  his  countrymen,  who  fell  dead  under  the  blow ; 
another  of  them  snatched  the  fatal  weapon  and 
threw  it  into  the  water.  The  wealth  that  this 
trade  had  procured  to  some  enterprising  men  in- 
duced many  others  to  follow  in  their  path.  No 
positive  proof  exists  to  show  that  those  navigators 
undertook  to  erect  any  stable  establishment.  But 
it  is  known,  in  1121  a  Bishop  Eric  went  from 
Greenland  to  Vinland  to  convert  to  Christianism 
his  countrymen  who  practiced  paganism." 

Here  there  is  reason  for  surmising  that  Quetzal 
might  have  gone  via  Vinland  all  the  way  to  the 
coast  of  Mexico. 

These  extracts  from  Malte-Brun,  cowering  dates 
about  the  year  a  d.  iooo,  bear  striking  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  semi-fabulous  narrative  of  the  Zeni 
navigators. 

NiUst  Register  of  No%'ember,  1828,  contains  a 
review  of  the  researches  of  M.  Rafn,  of  Copen- 
hagen, on  the  voyages  performed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  north  of  Europe  previous  to  the  time 


of  Columbus.  Rafn  says:  "  It  is  in  985  that  the 
coast  of  the  new  continent  was  discovered  for  the 
first  time  by  Biarke  Herjullson,  but  he  did  not 
land.  Fifteen  years  afterward  the  expedition  of 
Leif  took  place. 

"  Thorfin  Karbefew  succeeded  to  I^cif,  and  of 
his  son  Snorre,  born  in  America,  issued  at  the 
second  or  third  generation  the  celebrated  Ice- 
landers, Bishop  Thorlac,  Biorne  and  Brand ;  and 
at  the  eighth  generation,  Judge  Hank,  author  of 
several  sagas,  composed  in  the  twelfth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century." 

M.  Rafn  proves  in  his  work  that  the  principal 
work  of  the  Scandinavian  navigators  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  that  Gaspc's 
Bay  was  the  point  for  their  general  assemblage; 
but  they  knew  the  coast  much  further  south,  even 
as  far  as  South  Carolina.  Moreover,  the  truth  of 
the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Scandinavians  is 
confirmed,  according  to  Rafn,  by  a  monument  ex- 
isting in  Greenland.  It  is  a  Runic  stone  found  in 
1824  on  its  western  coast  near  latitude  seventy- 
three,  and  which  bears  an  inscription,  of  which 
this  is  the  translation :  "  Frling  Sigvalson,  and 
Biorne  Hordeson,  and  Endridde  Haddon,  on  the 
Saturday  before  Gagn  day  (25th  April)  cleaned 
this  place  and  erected  the  pile  of  stones  in  the  year 

It  would  be,  however,  better  for  good  proof  if 
the  pile  of  stones  were  on  the  coast  of  America, 
and  not  in  Greenland,  in  latitude  seventy-three. 

Without  stopping  longer  to  search  for  a  doubtful 
voyage  attributed  to  Madoc-ap-Owen,  of  Wales, 
whom  some  writers  assume  was  Quetzal-Cohuatl, 
let  one  unite  under  one  single  point  of  view  all 
the  discoveries  of  the  Scandinavians  of  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries,  the  narratives  of  the 
brothers  Zeni  elicited  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  Aztec  legends,  and  one  will  remain  per- 
suaded that  the  New  World  was  visited  by  the 
men  of  the  north  of  Europe  previous  to  the  year 

IOOO. 

Remark.— In  the  foregoing  paper  there  occur 
some  proper  names  of  the  orthography  of  which 
we  are  not  confident,  and  we  have  therefore,  in  such 
cases,  followed  our  author's  MS. — Editor. 
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THE  TRUTH   CONCERNING  THE   EXPEDITION  OF  GEORGE  ROGERS 

CLARK. 

By  Wii.i.iam  Wirt  Henry. 


Governor  Patrick  Hknry. 


The  tenth  volume  of  Bancroft's  "  United  t  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  in  his 
States"  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  contribution  to  labors  in  Europe  the  historian  seems  to  have 
history.  The  distinguished  author  has  been  able  neglected,  in  a  measure,  the  materials  to  be  found 
to  draw  from  sources  hitherto  closed  to  writers  j  in  America,  and  has  fallen  into  some  errors  which 
upon  our  history,  or,  if  accessible,  not  explored,  a  I  am  sure  he  will  be  but  too  glad  to  correct  when 
mass  of  the  most  valuable  material;  and  he  has  {  his  attention  is  directed  to  them.  Virginians 
used  it  so  as  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  latter  cannot  but  be  grieved  to  find  that  the  eighth 
part  of  our  struggle  for  independence.  Mr.  Ban-  chapter  of  the  volume,  which  relates  the  memora- 
croft's  investigations  may  be  said  to  have  given  us  |  hie  ex]>edition  of  George  Rogers  Clark  to  the 
the  first  correct  idea  of  the  parts  taken  by  the  Northwest,  contains  several  serious  mistakes,  and 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  in  our  war  with  Great  conveys  an  entirely  erroneous  idea  of  the  part  borne 
Britain,  and  of  the  many  influences  which  led  to  by  the  Governor  and  soldiers  of  the  State  in  this 
peace.  |  important  enterprise. 
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The  grand  results  which  were  accomplished  by 
thi  -  expedition  cannot  be  overestimated.  Hy  it 
Great  Britain  lost  possession  of  the  vast  and  fertile 
territory  lying  on  the  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  our  Western  boundary  was  so  firmly  fixed  on 
the  Mississippi  that  it  was  obliged  to  be  so  recog- 
nized at  the  treaty  of  peace  in  17S2-83.  By  reason 
of  this  advantage  we  have  since  been  enabled  to 
extend  our  boundaries  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Not  only  have  wonderful  results  flowed  from 
this  expedition,  but  the  enterprise  itself  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  recorded  in  history.  With 
less  than  two  hundred  men,  Colonel  Clark — aptly 
called  by  John  Randolph  the  Hannibal  of  the 
West — penetrated  the  vast  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  reduced  the  British  posts  by  which  it 
was  held,  and  concluded  peace  with  the  savage 
tribes,  the  allies  of  the  British  and  the  terror  of 
our  frontier. 

While  too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to 
Clark,  it  is  but  proper  to  give  to  those  who  set  on 
foot  the  expedition,  and  selected  Clark  for  its 
commander,  their  due,  and  to  ascertain  where  the 
brave  men  were  found  who  composed  his  com- 
mand. In  these  Mr.  Bancroft  has  signally  failed. 
On  page  194  of  his  volume  it  is  stated  that  "  On 
the  ioth  of  December  (1777),  he  (Clark)  un- 
bosomed to  Patrick  Henry  (Governor  of  Virginia; 
his  purpose  of  acquiring  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio.  The  surrender  of  Burgoync  had  given 
confidence,  yet  Patrick  Henry  hesitated;  for  as 
success  depended  on  secrecy,  the  legislature  could 
not  be  consulted  ;  but  a  few  trusty  men — George 
Wythe,  George  Mason  and  Thomas  Jefferson — 
were  taken  to  counsel,  and  the  expedition  was  re- 
solved on.  *  *  *  For  men  he  (Clark)  relied 
solely  on  volunteer  backwoodsmen,  of  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  what  we  now  call  East 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  *  *  *  An  attack 
on  Vincennes  was  the  first  object  of  Clark,  but  he 
learned  that  its  gamson  outnumbered  his  forces." 
On  page  196  it 'is  said  that  the  attack  upon  Kas- 
kaskia.  the  first  post  captured  by  Clark,  was  in 
consequence  of  information  of  its  defenceless  con- 
dition derived  from  a  band  of  hunters.  No  au- 
thority is  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft  for  these  state- 
ments, and  we  are  therefore  at  a  low  in  ascertaining 
what  induced  him  to  make  them.  The  authorities 
which  shall  be  cited,  however,  to  correct  them 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1779,  General  George 


Rogers  Clark  gave  a  detailed  account  of  thin  ex|ic- 
dition  and  of  the  circumstance*  leading  to  it,  in  a 
communication  addressed  to  his  old  friend.  George 
Mason,  the  distinguished  author  of  the  Virginia 
Bill  of  Rights.  This  letter,  with  other  papers 
connected  with  his  campaign,  was  published  In 
1869  by  the  house  of  Rubcyt  Clarke  &  Co.,  of 
Cincinnati,  probably  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Bancroft  represents  Clark  as  "brooding 
over  the  conquest"  of  the  Northwestern  Territory 
in  the  early  part  of  1777,  and  as  coming  to  Wil- 
liamsburg in  the  fall  to  get  the  aid  of  the  Governor 
in  his  enterprise,  starting  from  Kentucky  on  the 
1st  of  October. 

Clark  gives  a  different  account  in  his  letter  to 
George  Mason.  He  had  been  entrusted  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  in  1776  with  ammunition 
with  which  to  defend  Kentucky,  and  he  writes 
(page  21 }:  "  After  disengaging' myself  from  Ken- 
tucky, I  set  out  for  Williamsburg  in  August,  1777, 
in  order  to  settle  my  accounts.  I  had  just  reason, 
known  to  few  but  myself,  that  occasioned  me  to 
resolve  not  to  have  any  farther  command  what- 
ever, without  I  should  find  a  very  great  call  for 
troops  and  my  country  in  danger;  in  such  case  I 
was  determined  to  lose  my  life  rather  than  wc 
should  submit.  On  my  arrival  at  town  I  found  to 
appearance  a  friend  in  many  gentlemen  of  note 
that  offered  their  interest  to  mc  in  case  I  should 
offer  at  any  post. 

"Many  were  surprised  that  I  would  not  solicit 
for  some  berth.  *  *  *  But  finding  that  wc 
were  in  an  alarming  situation,  the  Indians  desperate 
on  one  side,  the  Britains  on  the  other,  I  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  encourage  an  expedition  to  the 
Illinois.  But  to  make  it  public  was  a  certain  loss 
of  it.  I  proposed  the  plan  to  a  few  gentlemen, 
they  communicated  it  to  the  Govcrnour,  it  was 
immediately  determined  on,  to  put  in  execution  as 
soon  as  a  bill  could  lie  passed  to  enable  the  Gov- 
ernour  to  order  it ;  it  accordingly  passed,  though 
but  a  few  in  the  House  knew  the  real  intent  of  it. 
After  giving  the  Council  all  the  intelligence  I 
possibly  could,  I  resolved  to  pursue  my  other 
plans.  But  being  desired  by  the  Govcrnour  to 
stay  some  time  in  town,  I  waited  with  impatience, 
he  I  suppose  believing  that  I  wanted  the  com- 
mand, and  was  determined  to  give  it  to  mc;  but 
it  was  far  from  my  inclination  at  that  time.  I  was 
summoned  to  attend  the  Council  board  ;  the  in- 
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struct  ions  and  necessary  papers  were  ready  for 
putting  in  the  name  of  the  person  to  command;  I 
believe  they  expected  me  to  solicit,  but  I  resolved 
not  to  do  so,  for  the  reasons  I  hinted  you  before. 
However,  I  accepted  it,  after  being  told  the  com- 
mand of  the  little  army  was  designed  for  me." 

The  journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates  ol  Vir- 
ginia of  the  ioth  December,  1777,  the  very  day 
Clark  made  hiscommunication  to  Governor  Henry, 
as  we  learn  in  another  place  from  Clark  himself, 
shows  that  the  House  resolve.!  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  letters  of  the 
Governor,  and  upon  the  committee  rising,  they 
reported  a  resolution  empowering  "the  Governour, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  order  such  part 
of  the  militia  of  this  Commonwealth  as  may  be 
most  convenient,  and  as  they  shall  judge  necessary, 
consistently  with  the  security  of  this  Common- 
wealth, to  act  with  any  troops  on  an  expedition 
that  may  be  undertaken  against  any  of  our  western 
enemies." 

Upon  obtaining  this  legislation,  the  Governor 
proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  the  expedition, 
and  the  following  entry  appears  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  under  date  of  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1778:  "The  Governour  informed  the  Council 
that  he  had  had  some  conversation  with  several 
gentlemen  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
Western  Frontiers  of  Virginia,  and  the  situation 
of  the  post  at  Kaskasky  held  by  the  British  King's 
forces,  where  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon  and 
military  stores  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  that 
he  was  informed  the  place  was  at  present  held  by 
a  very  weak  garrison,  which  induced  him  to  be- 
lieve that  an  expedition  against  it  might  be  car- 
ried on  with  success,  but  that  he  wished  the  advice 
of  the  Council  on  the  occasion.  Whereupon  they 
advised  his  Excellency  to  set  on  foot  the  expedition 
against  Kaskasky  with  as  little  delay  and  as  much 
secrecy  as  possible,  and  for  the  purpose,  to  issue 
his  warrant  on  the  Treasurer  for  two  hundred 
pounds  payable  to  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark  who  is 
willing  to  undertake  the  service,  he  giving  bond 
and  security  faithfully  to  account  for  the  same. 
And  the  Council  further  advised  the  Governour 
to  draw  up  proper  instructions  for  Col.  Clark. 
His  Excellency  having  prepared  the  instructions 
accordingly,  the  same  wore  read,  approved  of,  and 
are  as  follows."  The  first  sentence  in  these 
instructions  reads  thus:  "  You  are  to  proceed  with 
all  convenient  speed  to  raise  seven  companies  of 


soldiers  to  consist  of  fifty  men  each,  officered  in 
the  usual  manner  and  armed  most  properly  for  the 
enterprise,  and  with  this  force  attack  the  British 
post  at  Kaskasky."  These  instructions  are  printed 
on  pages  96  and  97  of  the  volume  I  have  referred 
to,  and  arc  what  are  called  private  instructions. 
The  public  instructions  (see  page  95)  given  to 
enable  Clark  to  raise  the  men,  empowers  him  to 
raise  them  "in  any  county  in  the  Common- 
wealth." Both  are  dated  January  2d,  1778.  On 
page  24  Clark  says  he  left  Williamsburg  on  the 
1 8th  January,  went  directly  to  the  frontier,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  had  recniiting  parties 
disposed  from  Pittsburg  to  Carolina.  As  his  pub- 
lic instructions  mentioned  only  service  in  Ken- 
tucky, he  found  great  opposition  to  his  removal  of 
soldiers  from  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  then  county  of  Kentucky,  as  the  country  in 
which  he  was  making  enlistments  was  itself  in  need 
of  defence. 

In  the  "History  of  Indiana,"  by  John  B.  Dil- 
lon, published  in  Indianapolis  in  1843,  there  are 
given  extracts  from  a  manuscript  "  Memoir  of 
Gen'l.  Geo.  Rogers  Clark,  composed  by  himself 
at  the  united  desire  of  Presidents  Jefferson  and 
Madison." 

On  page  133,  Vol.  I.,  of  this  book  the  following 
extract  from  this  memoir  is  given:  "I  advanced 
to  Maj  Wm  Smith  ^150  to  recruit  men  on  Hol- 
ston,  and  tomeet  me  in  Kentucky.  Captain  Leonard 
Helm,  of  Fauquier  and  Cap'  Joseph  Bowman  of 
Frederick  were  to  raise  each  a  company.  *  *  * 
I  received  information  from  Cap*  Helm  that  several 
gentlemen  took  pains  to  counteract  his  interest  in 
recruiting  as  no  such  service  was  known  of  by  the 
Assembly.  Consequently  he  had  to  send  to  the  Gov- 
ernour to  get  his  conduct  ratified.  I  found  also 
opposition  to  our  interest  in  the  Pittsburgh  coun- 
try. As  the  whole  was  divided  into  violent  parties 
between  the  Virginians  and  Pennsylvanians  re- 
specting territory,  the  idea  of  men  being  raised  for 
the  State  of  Virginia  affected  the  vulgar  of  the  one 
parcy;  and  as  my  real  instructions  were  kept  con- 
cealed, *  *  *  many  gentlemen  of  both  par- 
ties conceived  it  to  be  injurious  to  the  public 
interest  to  draw  off  men  at  so  critical  a  moment 
for  the  defence  of  a  few  detached  inhabitants,  who 
had  better  be  removed." 

Turning  again  to  the  letter  to  George  Mason, 
we  find,  on  page  24,  Clark  writes:  "  I  found  ray 
case  desperate ;  the  longer  I  remained  the  worse  it 
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was.  I  plainly  saw  my  principal  design  was  baffled. 
I  was  resolved  to  push  to  Kentucky  with  what  men 
I  could  gather  in  West  Augusta  ;  being  joined  by 
Captains  Bowman  and  Helms,  who  had  each  raised 
a  company  for  the  expedition,  but  two-thirds  of 
them  were  stopped  by  the  undesigned  enemies  to 
the  country  that  I  before  mentioned.  In  the  whole 
I  had  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  collected, 
and  set  sail  for  the  falls."  Upon  arriving  at  the 
Kanawha  River,  he  says  he  was  joined  by  a  com- 
pany recruited  by  Captain  Harrod,  and  proceed- 
ing to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  he  found  all  the  men 
raised  on  the  Holston  had  been  detained  except  ; 
part  of  a  company  under  Captain  Dillard,  who  i 
joined  him  there ;  but  afterwards  some  of  these 
deserted.  Colonel  Montgomery  also  joined  him 
at  the  falls  with  a  few  Kentuckians.  With  this 
force  Clark  set  out  on  his  expedition.  His  instruc- 
tions hail  only  empowered  him  to  enlist  men  in 
Virginia  (see  his  public  instructions) ;  and  we  find 
Governor  Henry  writing  to  General  Washington 
in  March,  1779,  relating  his  success,  and  stating 
that  it  was  accomplished  with  less  than  two  hun- 
dred of  Virginia  militia.  (See  "Correspondence 
of  the  Revolution,"  edited  by  Sparks,  volume  II., 
page  261.) 

These  extracts  and  references  show  that  Clark 
did  not  expert  or  desire  to  lead  such  an  expedition 
when  he  came  to  Williamsburg,  but  his  coming 
was  for  another  purpose;  that  it  was  the  situation 
of  affairs  upon  his  arrival  which  made  him  suggest 
the  expedition ;  that  the  Governor  did  not  hesi- 
tate, but  on  the  same  day  it  was  suggested  to  him, 
the  10th  of  December,  1777,  wrote  to  the  Assem- 
bly asking  for  authority  to  use  Virginia  troops  in 
accomplishing  it,  which  request  was  granted  at 
once;  that  the  Governor  detained  Clark  in  Wil- 
liamsburg until  he  could  inquire  of  others  concern- 


ing the  situation  of  the  British  posts  in  the  North- 
west, and  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  then  having  prepared  everything,  even 
to  the  instructions,  he  prevailed  on  Clark  to  accept 
the  command  intended  for  him  from  the  first. 
They  show  also  that  the  troops  were  altogether 
Virginians,  and  mostly  from  the  County  of  West 
Augusta,  east  of  the  Ohio  River.  Kentucky  and 
the  country  on  the  Holston  were  parts  of  Virginia 
then ;  but  they  furnished  very  few  of  the  men, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  not  a  single 
man  came  from  Southwest  Pennsylvania,  the  dis- 
puted territory  near  Pittsburgh  being  the  only 
place  from  whence  recruits  could  have  been  ob- 
tained who  were  Pennsylvanians. 

The  Governor's  instructions  show,  too,  that  he 
designed  the  first  attack  to  be  upon  Kaskaskia. 

Governor  Henry  must  have  consulted  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Legislature  to  get 
their  aid  in  the  passage  of  the  Act  he  desired,  but 
George  Mason  could  hardly  have  been  one  of  the 
number  consulted,  for  had  he  been  in  Williamsburg 
and  consulted  about  the  matter,  the  details  entered 
into  by  Clark  in  his  letter  to  him  would  have  been 
useless. 

Virginians  feel  a  just  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
General  Clark  and  his  men,  and  are  not  willing  to 
part  with  their  just  property  in  them  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  history  of  the  Mother  of  States.  And  in- 
deed there  could  not  have  been  an  enterprise  more 
thoroughly  Virginian  than  the  expedition  to  the 
Northwest.  Clark  himself  was  born  in  Albemarle 
County,  his  commission  and  his  money  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  his  men 
were  all  Virginians,  mostly  of  that  hardy  race 
which  settled  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and 
the  Blue  Ridge,  and  which  has  so  deeply  impressed 
itself  on  the  "history  of  the  State. 


THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY,  OR  THE  SECOND? 

By  Major  Charles  L.  Davis,  U.S.A. 

In  reading  an  article  on  "the  Centenary,"  in  I  Force,  who,  when  compiling  "American  Archives," 
the  Galaxy  for  July  last,  I  notice  the  writer  has  I  mistook  the  figure  5  in  John  Adams's  letter  for  a 
fallen  into  an  error  as  to  our  national  anniversary,  3,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  Adams,  on  the 
giving  a  quotation  from  a  letter  of  John  Adams  as  same  day — July  3d — wrote  two  long  letters  to  his 
authority  for  doubts  as  to  the  4th  of  July  being  J  wife,  the  contents  of  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  proper  day  to  celebrate.  This  is  a  popular  er-  each  other.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
ror,  and  grows  out  of  a  blunder  of  Colonel  Peter  |  The  following  explanation  will  convince  the  ad- 
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hcrcnts  of  the  "mythical  2d  of  July,"  that  they 
are  wrong.  "The  Journal  of  Congress  of  July 
1776,"  published  in  1778  by  John  Dun  lap,  by 
order  of  the  committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  publication  of  said  Journal,  by  resolution  of 
Congress  of  May  2d,  1778  (volume  II.,  page  238), 
says:  "  Monday,  July  1st,  1776.  The  order  of  the 
day  being  read,  Resolved,  That  this  Congress  will 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  resolution  respecting 
independence,  and  that  the  Declaration  be  referred 
to  said  committee.  The  Congress  resolved  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole.  After  some  time, 
the  President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported  that  the  committee  had  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion, which  they  desired  him  to  report,  and  to 
move  for  leave  to  sit  again.  The  resolution  agreed 
to  by  the  committee  of  the  whole  being  read,  the 
determination  thereof  was  at  the  request  of  a  Col- 
ony,' postponed  until  to  morrow." 

The  record  of  July  2d  is  as  follows  (same  vol- 
ume, page  239) : 

"July  2d,  1776.  The  Congress  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  resolution  reported  from  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  which  was  agreed  to,  as  fol- 
lows: Resolved, Thai  these  United  Colonies  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States j 
that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the 
British  Crown,  and  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is  and  ought 
to  be  totally  dissolved.  Agreeably  to  the  order 
of  the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  after  some  time  the 
President  resumed  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison 
reported  that  the  committee  have  had  under  con- 
sideration the  Declaration  to  them  referred,  but 
not  having  had  time  to  go  through  the  same,  de- 
sired him  to  move  for  leave  to  sit  again.  Resolved, 
That  this  Congress  will  to-morrow  again  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to  take  into 
their  further  consideration  the  Declaration  respect- 
ing independence." 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  record  that  the  resolu- 
tion known  as  "Lee's  Resolution"  was  passed 
July  2d,  and  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  still  under  consideration. 

John  Adams,  in  along  letter  to  his  wife,  then  at 
Plymouth,  wrote  as  follows,  under  date  of  July  3d, 

1  South  Carolina.  South  Carolina  on  July  2d  voted  for 
the  Resolution  (through  the  influence  of  Hon.  Edward  Rut- 
ledgc),  having,  July  1st,  voted  against  it. 


from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Declaration 
was  not  then  considered  as  passed : 

"  Philadelphia,  July  yi,  1776. 

"Your  favor  of  June  17th,  dated  at  Plymouth, 
was  handed  me  by  yesterday's  post.  I  was  much 
pleased  to  find  you  had  taken  a  journey.  •  *  • 
Yesterday  a  resolution  was  passed  without  one  dis- 
senting colony  '  that  these  United  Colonies  4  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be  free  and  independent 
States.'  You  will  see  in  a  few  days  a  Declaration 
setting  forth  the  causes  which  have  impelled  us  to 
this  mighty  revolution,  and  the  reasons  which  will 
justify  it  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,"  etc. 

The  "Journal  of  Congress,"  volume  II.,  pages 
240,  241,  records  as  follows:  "July  3d,  1770. 
Agreeably  to  the  order  of  the  day,  the  Congress 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to 
take  into  further  consideration  the  Declaration, 
and  after  some  time  the  President  resumed  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Harrison  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee, not  having  yet  got  through  with  it,  desired 
leave  to  sit  again.  Resolved,  That  this  committee 
will  to  morrow  again  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  take  into  further  consideration 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"July  4th,  1776.  Agreeably  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  the  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  to  take  into  further  con- 
sideration the  Declaration,  and  after  some  time  the 
President  resumed  the  chair,  and  William  Harrison 
reported  that  the  committee  have  agreed  to  a  De- 
claration. The  Declaration  being  read,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  colonies." 

The  next  day,  July  5th,  Adams  wrote  to  his 
wife,  giving  an  account  of  the  passage  of  the 
Declaration.  This  letter  appears  in  the  "  Ameri- 
can Archives"  absurdly  dated  July  3d.  It  appears 
in  the  "  Pennsylvania  Historical  Collection"  pro- 
perly dated  July  5th,  and  the  following  is  an 
extract  from  it : 

"  Philadelphia,  July  $tk,  1776. 

"The  day  is  past.  The  fourth  of  July,  1776, 
will  be  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  Ame- 
rica. I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great  anniversary 
festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day 
of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God 
Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp, 
shows,  games,  sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires,  and 
illuminations,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to 
the  other,  from  this  time  forward  forever.  Yoa 
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will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm;  but  I 
am  not.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  toil  and  blood 
and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this 
Declaration,  and  support  and  defend  these  States. 
Yet  through  all  the  gloom,  I  can  see  the  rays  of 
light  and  glory — I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more 
than  worth  all  the  means,  and  that  posterity  will 
triumph,  although  you  and  I  may  rue,  which  I 
hope  we  shall  not,"  etc. 

Just  one  year  after  writing  the  foregoing,  Mr. 
Adams,  in  a  letter  to  his  daughter,  describes  as 
follows  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of 
our  Independence,  from  which  it  appears  evident 
that  the  foregoing  letter  was  written  July  5th, 
1776: 

"  Philadelphia,  July  5///,  1777. 

"My  Dear  Daughter: — Yesterday,  being  the 
anniversary  of  American  Independence,  was  cele- 
brated here  with  a  festivity  and  ceremony  becom- 
ing the  occasion.  I  am  too  old  to  delight  in 
pretty  descriptions,  if  I  had  a  talent  for  t  cm, 
otherwise  a  picture  might  be  drawn  which  would 
please  the  fancy  of  a  Whig,  at  least.  The  thought 
of  taking  any  notice  of  this  day  was  not  conceived 
until  the  2d  of  this  month,  and  it  was  not  men- 
tioned until  the  3d.  It  was  too  late  to  have  a 
sermon,  as  every  one  wished,  so  this  must  be  de- 
ferred another  year.  Congress  determined  to 
adjourn  over  that  day,  and  to  dine  together. 
The  general  officers  and  others  in  town  were  in- 
vited, after  the  President  and  Council  and  Board 
of  War  of  this  State.  In  the  morning  the  Dela- 
ware frigate,  several  large  galleys,  and  other  Con- 
tinental armed  vessels,  the  Pennsylvania  ship  and 
row-galleys,  and  guard-boats,  were  all  hauled  off 
in  the  river  and  several  of  them  beautifully  dressed 
in  the  colors  of  all  nations  displayed  about  the 
masts,  yards  and  rigging.  At  one  o'clock  the 
ships  were  all  manned  ;  that  is,  the  men  were  all 
ordered  aloft  and  arranged  upon  the  topyards  and 
shrouds,  making  a  striking  appearance  of  companies 
of  men  drawn  up  in  order  in  the  air. 

"Then  I  went  on  board  the  Delaware  with  the 
President  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  Marine 
Committee;  soon  after  which  we  were  saluted  with 
a  discharge  of  thirteen  guns,  which  was  followed 
by  thirteen  others  from  each  other  armed  vessel  in 
the  river— then  the  galleys  followed  the  fire  and 
after  them  the  guard-boats.  Then  the  President 
and  company  returned  in  the  barge  to  the  shore, 
and  were  saluted  by  three  cheers  from  every  ship, 
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galley  and  boat  in  the  river.  The  wharves  and 
shores  were  lined  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
all  shouting  and  huzzaing  in  a  manner  which  gave 
great  joy  to  every  friend  of  this  country,  and  the 
utmost  terror  and  dismay  to  every  lurking  Tory. 
At  three  we  went  to  dinner,  and  were  very  agree- 
ably entertained  with  excellent  company,  good 
cheer,  fine  music,  from  the  band  of  Hessians  taken 
at  Trenton,  and  continual  volleys  between  every 
toast,  from  a  company  of  soldiers  drawn  up  in 
Second  street,  before  the  city  tavern,  where  we 
dined.  The  toasts  were  in  honor  of  ouf  country 
and  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  their  pious  efforts 
to  defend  her.  After  this,  two  troops  of  light- 
horse,  raised  in  Maryland,  accidentally  here  on 
their  way  to  camp,  were  paraded  through  Second 
street;  after  them  a  train  of  artillery,  and  then 
about  a  thousand  infantry,  now  in  this  city,  on 
their  march  to  camp,  from  North  Carolina.  All 
these  marched  into  the  common,  where  they  went 
through  their  firings  and  manoeuvres;  but  I  did  not 
follow  them.  In  the  evening  I  was  walking  abo::t 
the  streets  for  a  little  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  the  whole  city  lighting  up 
their  candles  at  the  windows.  I  walked  most  of 
the  evening,  and  I  think  it  was  the  most  splendid 
illumination  I  ever  saw — a  few  surly  houses  were 
dark,  but  the  lights  were  very  universal.  Con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  design,  and  the  sud- 
denness of  the  execution,  I  was  amazed  at  the 
universal  joy  and  alacrity  that  was  discovered,  and 
at  the  brilliancy  and  splendor  of  every  part  of  this 
joyful  exhibition.  I  had  forgot  the  ringing  of 
bells  all  day  and  evening,  and  the  bonfires  in  the 
streets,  and  the  fireworks  played  off.  Had  General 
Howe  been  here  in  disguise,  or  his  master,  this 
show  would  have  given  them  the  heartache. 

"  I  am  your  affectionate  father, 

"  John  Adams." 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  John 
Adams  considered  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  day 
of  deliverance  from  British  rule,  and  he  wholly 
ignores  the  2d  of  July  when  he  says:  "It  (the 
celebration)  was  not  mentioned  until  the  3d." 

It  is  impossible  for  historians  to  compile  history 
without  errors,  and  sometimes  egregious  ones,  as 
this  one  appears  to  be,  and  even  the  Adams  family 
have  perpetuated  this  error  of  date  of  a  letter  of 
their  ancestor,  appearing  as  it  does  in  Charles 
Francis  Adams's  "Life  of  John  Adams"  as  July 
3d  instead  of  5th;  but  the  attention  of  Hon.  John 
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Quincy  Adams  having  been  called  to  it  a  few  years 
since,  he  acknowledged  it  to  have  been  an  error. 

With  these  facts,  together  with  the  Declarati  jn 
itself,  commencing  with  these  words:  "  In  Con- 
gress, July  4th,  1776,  the  Unanimous  Declaration 
of  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  America,"  who 
can  doubt  that  the  4th  of  July  is  the  day  we  should 
celebrate? 

In  view  of  the  approaching  Centennial,  when 
such  errors  as  the  one  I  point  out  would  tend  to 
perpetuation  with  increased  force,  it  is  full  time 
that  all  doubts  concerning  the  correctness  of  the 
date  of  our  National  Anniversary  should  be  dis- 
pelled. 

Remarks. — It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  one  believes 
that  the  "Declaration"  of  Independence  was 
adopted  before  the  4th  of  July  ;  at  least,  the  writer 
in  the  Galaxy,  whom  Major  Davis,  in  the  forego- 
ing excellent  paper,  seeks  to  set  right,  does  not,  if 
we  have  read  his  article  correctly,  fall  into  any 


mistake  as  to  the  day  upon  which  the  "  Declara- 
tion "  itself  was  ratified  by  the  Congress.  In  the 
Monthly  of  July,  in  the  paper  on  "  John  With- 
crspoon,  D.D.,  LL.D.,"  etc.,  the  writer  says: 
"  And  now,  the  Resolution  having  been  finally 
adopted,  the  Nation  being  born,  there  is  no  happier 
man  in  the  Hall  than  the  patriot  divine."  At 
the  word  '-born"  he  has  a  footnote:  "Query — 
Should  not  the  2d  of  July  rather  than  the  4th,  be 
celebrated  as  our  Nation's  Birthday?"  [see  page 
507,  July  Monthly].  The  passage  of  the  11  Re- 
solution" made  "these  United  Colonies"  "free 
and  independent  States;"  and  the  "  Resolution" 
was  finally  adopted  on  the  2d.  Hence,  the  2d  is 
unquestionably  the  Day  of  Independence .'  But,  as 
the  adoption  of  the  "  Declaration  "  was  the  crown- 
ing act  of  Independence,  there  is  naught  amiss  in 
its  commemoration.  The  infant  Republic,  born 
,  on  the  2d,  was  formally  "  declared"  to,  or  ac- 
knowledged in  the  sight  of,  an  astounded  world 
I  on  the  4th. 


FOND  DESIRE. 

By  Edward  Veke,  the  F.arl  of  Oxford  (written  before  isSq).1 


Come  hither,  shepherd's  swayne; 

•'  Sir,  what  do  you  require  ?" 
I  prayc  thec,  shewe  to  me  thy  name. 

"  My  name  is  Fond  Desire." 

When  wen  thou  born.  Desire? 

"  In  poro|«  and  prymc  of  May." 
By  whom,  sweet  boy,  wert  thou  begot? 

"  By  fond  Conceit,  men  say." 

Tell  me,  who  wis  thy  nutsc  ? 

"  Fresh  Youth  in  sugred  joy." 
What  was  thy  mcatc  and  dayly  foode  ? 

"  Sad  sighes  with  great  annoy." 

What  hadst  thou  then  to  drinke? 

"  Cnsavoury  lovers  tcares." 
What  cradle  wert  thou  rocked  in  ? 

•«  In  hope  devoyde  of  feares." 

1  This  little  poem  appears  in  "  Puttenham's  Arte  of  Eng- 
lish Poesic,"  published  in  1 589,  with  warm  encomiums  for 
its  "cxcellencic  and  wit."  The  writer  was  the  seventeenth 
Karl  of  Oxfo*l,  of  the  Vcrc  family.  He  was  in  great  repute 
for  his  poetical  talents  in  Queen  Elitabcth's  reign. 


What  lulld  thee  then  asleepc? 

"  Swcete  speech,  w  hich  likes  me  best.' 
Tell  me,  where  is  thy  dwelling  place? 

'*  In  gentle  hartcs  I  rest." 

What  thing  doth  please  thee  most  ? 

•'  To  gaze  on  beautyc  stillc." 
Whom  dost  thou  thinkc  to  be  thy  foe? 

"  Disdaync  of  my  good  w  ille." 

Doth  companye  displease  ? 

"  Yes,  surelye,  many  one." 
Where  doth  Desire  dclightc  to  live? 

"  He  loves  to  live  alone." 

Doth  cither  tyme  or  age 

Bringc  him  unto  decaye? 
"  No,  no.  Desire  both  lives  and  dye* 
Ten  thousand  times  a  dayc  ?" 


Then,  fond  Desire,  farewelle, 
Thou  art  no  mate  for  mee  ; 

I  sholdc  In:  lothe,  methinkes,  to 
With  such  a  one  as  thee. 
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By  Rosa  Nouchette  Cabby, 

Author  of  "Xellies  Memories,"  "  Wee  Wifie,"  "Barbara  Jleatheote's  Trial,"  and  " Robert  Or<Ts  Atonement.* 


CHAPTER  III.     A  HEADACHE  AND  A  MYSTERY. 

An  Kit  that  Mr.  Chichester  seemed  to  have  taken 
up  his  ah>de  at  Lansdowne  House. 

Miss  IClliott  soon  became  aware  of  the  fact]  his 
visit  was  a  sad  hindrance  to  Kdith's  studies.  True, 
he  never  again  invaded  the  school -room,  but  Edith 
was  sent  lor  perpetually  to  bear  him  company  in  all 
sorts  of  walking  and  driving  expeditions.  Edith 
must  go  wish  them  to  the  Royal  Academy,  or  to 
some  water-color  exhibition;  she  accompanied 
them  to  concerts  or  morning  visits  to  the  various 
studios  of  his  artist  friends.  Cousin  Guy  would 
not  hear  an  excuse  or  word  of  remonstrance ;  no 
party  of  pleasure  was  formed  without  her.  Why 
should  not  the  child  be  amused  as  well  as  they  ? 
The  governess  wondered  what  Miss  Tressilian 
thought  of  it. 

Mi>„s  Tressilian  said  very  little  to  any  one  at  this 
time.  She  swept  past  the  governess  once  or  twice, 
looking  prouder  and  sterner  than  ever.  Dym  saw 
her  once  standing  in  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the 
hall  windows,  looking  out  with  a  very  dissatisfied 
face,  just  after  Mr.  Chichester  had  ridden  away 
with  his  little  cousin  from  the  door.  Edith  looked 
back  and  waved  her  hand  to  her  sister,  but  Beatrix 
vouchsafed  no  response.  The  child  looked  a  pretty 
picture  in  her  blue  habit,  with  her  fair  hair  stream- 
ing down  in  the  sunlight.  She  laughed  aloud  with 
delight  as  her  white  pony  curveted  and  •hamped  at 
his  bit. 

"What  wonderful  manes  you  both  have!"  ob- 
served her  cousin,  smiling.  11  Does  Miss  Elliott 
groom  yours?" 

"  No  ;  Caroline,  of  course.  Is  she  not  a  beauty, 
my  pretty  Fanchette?  Trichy,  you  had  better 
have  come  with  us,  it  is  such  a  lovely  day." 

Beatrix  turned  away  without  vouchsafing  an  an- 
swer, and  Miss  Elliott  was  struck  by  the  lowering 
look  of  discontent  on  her  face  as  she  slowly  as- 
cended the  stairs. 

Dym  gained  a  curious  insight  into  things  by- 
and-by  ;  the  child's  artless  prattle  told  her  much — 
Cousin  Guy  and  his  wonderful  sayings  and  doings 
were  the  constant  theme  of  her  conversation  in  the 


school-room.  Dym  tried  to  divert  her  mind  into 
other  channels,  but  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  in 
despair,  Edith  would  talk  of  nothing  but  her  hero. 

Cousin  Guy  had  a  gr~at  house ;  she  had  seen  it 
once  when  she  was  a  very,  very  little  child. 
Mamma  and  Beatrix  had  taken  her,  and  they  had 
stayed  a  long  time.  Only  Beatrix  had  quarreled 
with  Aunt  Constance — 

"Who  was  Aunt  Constance?"  came  involun- 
tarily from  Dym's  lips. 

"  Oh,  she  was  Cousin  Guy's  mother.  Cousin 
Guy  lived  with  her."  Edith  could  not  remember 
the  name  of  the  place  ;  they  always  spoke  of  it  as 
the  Happy  Valley.  Was  it  not  Rnssclas  who  lived 
with  his  brothers  in  the  Happy  Valley?  Cousin 
Guy  had  a  great  black  horse  named  Mahomet ;  he 
always  had  jokes  about  him,  and  said  he  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  prophet  ;  and  he  hid  called 
his  beautiful  Scotch  collie  Kelpie;  was  that  not  a 
funny  name  ?  And  one  of  these  days,  when  Bea- 
trix was  married,  they  were  all  going  to  stay  up  at 
Ingleside — that  was  the  name  of  his  house. 

"Why  not  before?"  asked  Miss  Elliott,  rather 
curiously.  She  was  growing  a  little  weary  of  it, 
but  somehow'it  interested  her;  was  it  because  it 
took  on*"  her  thoughts  from  her  own  sad  life,  she 
thought.  Edith  opened  her  eyes  very  widely  at 
the  question,  and  shook  her  head  in  a  wise  way. 

Oh,  Trichy  wanted  to  go  very  much,  but  Cou- 
sin Guy  had  not  asked  her;  they  were  not  to  come 
till  she  was  married,  and  then  Colonel  Delaire 
would  come,  too.  Cousin  Guy  had  told  her  a 
great  secret — that  Beatrix  and  Colonel  Delaire 
were  to  marry  each  other.  Did  Miss  Elliott  know 
it,  and  was  that  the  reason  why  Beatrix  was  never 
allowed  to  ride  with  anyone  else?  She  wanted 
to  go  with  them  the  other  day,  but  Cousin  Guy- 
would  not  allow  it,  and  told  her  to  wait  for  Frank. 
"  I  am  sure,"  finished  the  child,  thoughtfully, 
"  that  she  likes  Cousin  Guy  best." 

"Hush,  Edie;  what  a  dreadful  idea!"  began 
Miss  Elliott,  reprovingly.  "My  dear  child,  do 
you  know  what  you  are  saying?" 

But,  Miss  Elliott,  I  am  sure  of  it.  Trichy 
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minds  every  word  Cousin  Guy  tells  her,  and  she  is 
always  contradicting  Colonel  Delaire.  Guy  says 
she  snubs  him  dreadfully— he  made  her  cry  once 
when  he  was  scolding  her — and  he  will  call  her 
Undine  before  them  all,  and  that  makes  her  angry; 
she  is  always  cross  now  when  he  is  not  in  the 
room." 

"  Really,  Edith,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  go  on 
talking  in  this  manner.  Get  out  your  lesson  books  ; 
we  are  getting  into  dreadfully  idle  ways."  And 
somewhat  awed  by  her  governess's  unusually 
austere  manner,  Edith  for  once  obeyed  in  silence. 

But  after  all  there  were  very  few  lessons  done. 
Miss  Elliott  spent  most  of  her  time  in  solitude ; 
she  sat  alone  by  one  of  the  school-room  windows 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  busied  over  a  heap  of 
white  drapery.  The  garret  with  its  throne  of 
boxes  was  forsaken;  :  he  preferred  the  long  narrow 
window  that  looked  down  into  the  square  ;  she 
used  to  watch  them  mount  or  dismount,  or  drive 
away  gayly  equipped  fur  an  afternoon  in  the  park. 
Heaven  knows  what  restless  fancies  filled  the  girl's 
head  as  the  heavy  barotu  he  rolled  from  the  door; 
in  her  vague  way  she  was  composing  another  sor- 
rowful "  Song  of  the  Shirt ;"  she  drew  her  needle 
out  sometimes  with  an  impatient  sigh.  if  How 
dreadful  it  is  to  be  young  and  to  want  things!" 
she  would  say  to  herself.  "  How  can  Will — how 
can  any  one  understand  ?  Is  it  wrong  to  have  the 
want,  I  wonder?  What  wxs  that  he  said  ?  '  When 
women  sit  and  dream,  men  go  out  and  work.'  I 
would  rather  be  a  man,  of  course;  women  have 
much  the  worst  of  it  in  everything;  they  cannot 
get  away  from  themselves  somchoxv." 

Some  one  speaks  of  the  divine  hungers  of  the 
soul ;  there  is  surely  a  parching  draught  of  thirst 
likewise.  Young  things  crave  hungrily  to  bj  satis- 
fied, the  bread  and  salt  of  life  does  not  suffice 
them;  they  want  the  leeks  and  the  curumbers  of 
Egypt— -they  demand  pleasure  as  a  right,  fruition 
as  a  recompense. 

Existence  without  its  complement  of  gratified 
wishes  is  but  a  bare  crust,  which  they  take  thank- 
lessly from  the  All-Father.  Youth  often  looks  at 
death  fearlessly,  while  age  quails  at  it.  With  what 
mighty  mysteries  and  awful  questionings  it  dares 
to  concern  itself,  as  a  child  plays  in  the  sunshine 
at  the  edge  of  an  abyss!  The  Unknown,  the 
Terrible,  the  Imaginative — these  are  what  fascinate 
the  neophyte,  while  it  shuns  the  real  actual  joys  of 
the  present. 


Dym's  better  nature,  her  own  rational  self  irre- 
spective of  cobwebs,  was  to  be  brought  into  play- 
by -and -by. 

Edith  had  talked  a  great  deal  about  a  grand 
picnic  that  was  to  be  held  in  Beatrix's  honor — the 
officers  of  the  regiment  had  got  it  up.  They  were 
'  to  drive  down  to  Richmond — Colonel  Delaire  in 
his  four-in  hand,  and  the  ladies  in  open  carriages 
— and  there  was  to  be  luncheon  in  the  park,  and  a 
grand  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter.  A  little 
(laughter  of  one  of  the  officers  was  to  be  there, 
and  it  was  decreed  by  the  reigning  power,  Beatrix 
and  Cousin  Guy,  that  Edith  should  bear  her  com- 
pany. 

Edith  was,  of  course,  in  a  transport  of  delight 
from  morning  to  night  ;  she  was  to  have  a  fresh 
toilette  for  the  occasion— Madame  Laroche,  Bea- 
trix's dressmaker,  was  to  furnish  it.  When  the 
day  arrived,  she  came  running  into  the  school  room 
to  show  herself — a  little  golden-haired  princess  all 
in  rose-color  clouds. 

Miss  Elliott  gave  a  heavy  sigh  when  the  little 
apparition  vanished  from  the  door.  She  had  not 
the  heart  to  take  up  her  usual  station  by  the  win- 
dow. The  school-room  looked  dark  and  close; 
outside  the  sun  was  shining,  the  biuls  sang  in  the 
garden  of  the  square,  the  horses  pranced  gayly  up 
and  down  before  the  house ;  there  was  plenty  of 
light,  giddy  laughter — a  band  broke  into  thunder- 
ing music — a  party  of  happy  equestrian  cantered 
by. 

"I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  be  allowed  a  little 
enjoyment?"  murmured  poor  Dym,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes  as  she  moved  away.  "  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  be  glad  to  have  a  whole  long  day  to  myself  un- 
disturbed." How  hard  it  is  to  1*  good  and  mind 
what  Will  says — my  poor  Will,  who  never  has  a 
day's  enjoyment  in  his  life.  There,  I  will  try  to 
be  good,  and  do  the  first  disagreeable  thing  that 
comes  to  hand." 

And  as  Dym  arrived  at  this  laudable  determina- 
tion, she  bethought  herself  how  often  Miss  Tres- 
silian  had  wanted  her  help  in  sorting  ami  arrang- 
ing her  music,  and  resolved  to  do  it  this  time 
unasked. 

The  great  drawing-room  was  almost  oppressive 
in  its  perfumed  heat  and  stillness ;  the  door  lead- 
ing to  the  conservatory  was  open,  and  the  fragrance 
of  the  flowers  was  almost  overpowering.  In  the 
bustle  the  servants  had  omitted  to  open  the  win- 
dow, and  the  outer  blinds  were  not  closed ;  the 
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sun  streamed  in  on  the  satin  couches  and  gilded 
mirrors.  Dym,  in  her  dark  gingham  dress,  looked 
the  only  speck  of  shadow  as  she  moved  noiselessly 
hither  and  thither,  picking  up  here  a  geranium 
leaf  and  there  a  pair  of  light  gloves  crumpled  and 
thrown  down ;  a  pale  blue  scarf  lay  on  an  ottoman, 
a  white  lace  parasol  was  tossed  down  on  a  distant 
table — relics  of  the  gay  party. 

Dym  took  it  up  and  examined  it  with  almost 
childish  pleasure.  "  How  nice  to  use  such  beauti- 
ful things  !"  she  thought ;  but  she  dropped  it  with 
a  startled  movement  as  slow,  uncertain  steps  came 
up  from  the  conservatory,  and  to  her  astonishment 
Mr.  Chichester's  broad  shoulders  filled  up  the 
doorway. 

Dym  could  not  help  a  little  cry  of  surprise. 

"You  here,  Mr.  Chichester!  Have  you  not 
gone  with  the  others?" 

"  It  appears  not,"  he  returned,  dryly.  "  Miss 
Elliott,  I  am  ashamed  to  trouble  you,  but  would 
you  mind  pulling  down  some  blind  or  other,  and 
shutting  out  that  horrible  glare?  I  have  the  most 
confounded  headache;"  and  he  threw  himself 
down  on  a  couch  that  stood  near  him,  with  such 
an  expression  of  suffering  that  Dym  looked  at  him 
with  some  perplexity  and  trouble. 

"Are  you  ill,  Mr.  Chichester?"  she  inquired, 
timidly,  for  the  brown-bearded  face  had  a  livid 
look  on  it  that  frightened  her. 

Mr.  Chichester  opened  his  eyes  impatiently  at 
this  question. 

"  Only  this  infernal — I  beg  your  pardon — this 
horrible  headache.  I  had  a  slight  sunstroke  once 
— ugh  !"  the  monosyllable  evidently  wrung  from 
him  by  a  fresh  access  of  torture.  "Oh,  that 
glare!"  he  repeated  in  a  voice  that  quickened 
Dym  into  sudden  activity. 

Dym  understood  all  about  it  now,  and  was 
ashamed  of  her  needless  question.  She  closed 
most  of  the  outer  blinds,  and  threw  open  windows 
and  doors  till  a  refreshing  current  of  air  rewarded 
her  effort ;  she  even  moved  away  a  vase  of  flowers 
that  stood  near  him. 

"  I  know  all  about  these  headaches,"  she  said, 
very  softly,  but  with  some  natural  hesitation.  "  I 
have  often  treated  them.  I  think  I  can  give  you 
a  little  relief,  if  you  will  let  me." 

Probably  Mr.  Chichester  was  past  answering, 
for  he  merely  moved  his  lips  in  assent  without 
opening  his  eyes. 

"  I  have  never  seen  Will  look  quite  as  bad  as 


that,"  she  thought,  as  she  hurried  off  to  Mrs.  Tres- 
silian's  room  in  search  of  handkerchiefs  and  eau- 
de-Cologne.  She  stood  by  him  with  almost  pro- 
fessional gravity  as  she  changed  the  cool,  lragrant 
cloths  every  moment. 

"I  could  never  get  ice  for  Will,"  thought 
the  poor  little  sister;  "there,  I  think  he  is  be- 
ginning to  feel  a  little  relieved  already,"  as 
the  deep  furrows  of  pain  relaxed  and  smoothed 
themselves  out. 

What  an  odd  position  !  Dym  gave  a  comical 
little  smile  once  at  herself.  Was  it  right?  Ought 
she  to  have  sent  for  any  assistance?  Would  Miss 
Tressilian  blame  her?  Would  Mr.  Chichester 
himself  think  it  strange  when  he  once  fairly  roused 
from  this  trance  of  suffering  ?  Dym  had  not  time 
to  think  it  out.  A  groan  from  her  patient  seemed 
to  rebuke  such  worldly-wise  caution.  "  We  must 
do  as  we  would  be  done  by,"  she  thought,' sto- 
ically; "it  can  never  be  wrong  to  relieve  pain. 
Will  calls  it  a  woman's  mission."  And  embold- 
ened by  this  last  thought,  she  even  ventured  to 
lift  the  brown  clenched  hands  and  moisten  the  hot 
palms,  and  then  went  on  steeping  the  handker- 
chiefs in  iced  water,  with  all  the  better  heart  that 
they  needed  now  to  be  less  frequently  changed. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  nursing  is  ever 
really  to  be  taught  or  acquired,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  instinct  is  born  in  some  women.  Dym 
Elliott  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
sick-room;;  she  had  rarely  seen  people  ill;  in  most 
cases  she  would  have  been  ignorant  of  all  reme- 
dies, nevertheless  it  came  naturally  to  her  to  move 
noiselessly  and  speak  softly.  The  small  nervous 
fingers  had  an  exquisite  touch  of  firmness  and 
sympathy ;  they  lay  so  lightly  on  Guy  Chichester's 
throbbing  nerves  that  he  scarcely  stirred  under 
them,  and  though  still  suffering  too  much  to  speak, 
the  heavy  frown  of  pain  lessened  perceptibly. 

A  strange,  stolen  sense  of  pleasure  crept  into 
Dym's  mind ;  it  was  so  sweet  to  be  useful,  and  to 
feel  her  sen-ices  were  needed  by  any  one;  it 
made  her  feel  less  lonely,  and  more  akin  to  the 
outer  world — to  be  allowed  to  minister,  suffices 
some  women.  She  smiled  quite  happily  when  she 
found,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  that  he  had  fallen 
into  a  refreshing  sleep.  She  sat  behind  him,  fan- 
ning the  flies  away  and  making  a  soft  current  of 
air  around  him.  The  silence,  the  heat,  the  fra- 
grance, the  continued  movement,  lulled  her  into 
all  manner  of  pleasing  reveries.    At  the  first  sign 
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of  awakening  she  crept  away,  and  begged  Caroline 
to  make  one  of  her  cups  of  delicious  coffee,  and 
then  came  back  and  administered  it  with  the  same 
old-fashioned  gravity. 

Mr.  Chichester  glanced  at  her  rather  drolly 
over  the  rim  of  his  cup ;  he  looked  his  ordinary 
self  again,  only  very  pale,  and  there  were  dark 
lines  under  his  eyes. 

"Where  have  you  learned  to  cure  people,  Miss 
Elliott?  Have  you  some  wonderful  power  to 
charm  away  headaches?" 

"  I  have  seen  my  brother  suffer  in  the  same  way, 
but  he  never  looked  quite  as  ill  as  you  did,"  re- 
turned Dym,  quietly;  "and  you  must  not  talk 
now,"  she  added,  as  she  shook  up  his  pillow  and 
carried  away  his  empty  cup.  "There  is  the  hand- 
bell near  you,  Mr.  Chichester,  and  I  shall  send  up 
James  with  some  luncheon  presently.  I  should 
try  and  go  to  sleep  again,  if  I  were  you." 

"Are  you  going  to  leave  me,  then?"  observed 
Mr.  Chichester,  raising  himself  on  hisclbuw;  but 
whether  Dym  heard  or  not,  she  had  already  disap- 
peared, and  when  he  awoke  up  from  a  second  re- 
freshing nap  the  promised  luncheon  had  arrived, 
a  fart  which  Kiddle-a-wink  notified  by  jumping 
on  him  and  licking  his  face  to  arouse  him. 

Miss  Elliott  had  a  second  patient  before  night. 
The  long  excitement  and  drive  in  the  hot  sun  had 
been  too  much  for  Edith,  always  a  delicate  child; 
towards  evening  she  had  flagged,  and,  to  her 
mother's  alarm,  feverish  symptoms  appeared.  Mr. 
Chichester  had  sufficiently  rec  overed  from  his  in- 
disposition to  meet  the  returning  party  at  the 
door.  He  received  his  little  favorite  in  his  arms, 
and  after  looking  in  her  fare  with  undisguised 
anxiety,  quietly  carried  her  up  stairs,  and  begged 
Caroline  to  summon  Miss  Elliott,  while  he  sent 
for  a  doctor. 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  ocrasion,  Guy,"  re- 
monstrated Beatrix,  who  had  followed  him,  and 
now  stood  by  the  bedside  in  her  gay  dress,  looking 
down  at  her  little  sister.  "Edith  often  has  these 
feverish  attacks,  and  Caroline  knows  exactly  how 
to  treat  them.  If  mamma  wants  a  doctor,  well 
and  good  ;  perhaps  it  is  safest  to  be  cautious  in 
surh  cases ;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  to 
disturb  Miss  Elliott." 

"Are  you  going  to  sit  up  with  her  yourself, 
then,  Beatrix?" 

"My  dear  Guy,  after  this  fatiguing  day  surely 
you  would  not  ask  such  a  thing." 


"No,  I  think  Miss  Elliott  would  be  the  projicr 
person;  she  seems  fond  of  the  child." 
"So  is  Caroline." 

"Perhaps  so.  I  have  no  doubt  Caroline  is  a 
most  valuable  person,  but  I  have  a  strong  dislike 
to  leave  children  to  the  tender  mercies  of  any  ser- 
vant," persisted  Mr.  Chichester,  with  a  touch  of 
displeasure  in  his  voice.  "  If  neither  you  nor  Miss 
Elliott  sit  up  with  the  child,  I  shall  remain  here 
myself." 

Beatrix's  sole  answer  was  a  scornful  toss  of  the 
head  as  she  turned  away.  Evidently  she  resented 
her  cousin's  interference,  but  was  powerless  to 
oppose  him.  Mr.  Chichester  waited  a  moment  till 
he  saw  Miss  Elliott  enter  the  room,  and  then  he 
followed  his  cousin  down  stairs.  Dym  gave  a  little 
start  of  surprise  when  she  saw  him;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  her,  and  very  soon  both  she  and 
Susan  were  absorbed  by  their  little  patient,  who 
was  manifesting  all  a  child's  restlessness  and  impa- 
tience. The  doctor  did  not  make  his  appearance 
till  late,  and  then  spoke  very  vaguely.  It  was  the 
heat — she  had  been  over-excited  lately — the  brain, 
a  very  sensitive  one,  had  been  overwrought — 
something  or  somebody  had  evidently  disturl>cd 
her;  but,  after  all,  it  might  only  be  a  recurrence 
of  the  old  attacks — they  must  keep  her  quiet,  per- 
fectly quiet,  and  free  from  agitation— he  had 
always  warned  them  against  any  form  of  excite- 
ment for  her. 

Dym,  as  she  felt  the  child's  throbbing  pulses, 
thought  Cousin  Guy's  good  nature  might  possibly 
work  fearful  mischief.  It  was  very  difficult  to  en- 
force the  quiet  that  was  recommended.  Edith 
would  talk;  she  pillowed  her  hot  head  on  her 
governess's  arm,  and  babbled  on  endlessly  of  the 
green  park,  and  the  sunshine  that  made  her  head 
ache,  and  the  champagne  that  some  one  made  her 
taste ;  and  then  wandered  on  confusedly  about  some- 
thing she  had  overheard  that  morning;  someone 
— she  thought  it  was  Trichy — had  said  Miss  Elliott 
was  going  awaj — yes,  she  was  sure  it  was  Trichy ; 
it  was  just  like  her  ill-nature.  Was  Miss  Elliott 
going?  She  must  not — oh,  she  must  not;  and 
here  Edith  clung  to  her  and  became  so  excited 
that  Dym  grew  quite  alarmed,  and  begged  Susan 
to  go  down  and  see  if  her  mother  or  sister  was 
still  awake  and  could  come  to  her. 

Susan  came  Iwck  after  some  delay,  and  the  ex- 
pected aid  arrived  in  the  form  of  Mr.  Chichester, 
who  hastily  explained  that  after  the  doctor's  fa- 
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vorablc  bulletin  he  had  persuaded  his  aunt  and 
cousin  to  retire  to  bed,  as  they  were  dreadfully 
fatigued  with  the  day's  excitement,  and  that  he 
was  only  sitting  up  himself  an  hour  or  two  in  case 
anything  should  be  required. 

Dym  thought  of  his  day  of  suffering,  and  won- 
dered at  his  imprudent  self-forgetfulness.  She 
drew  back  into  the  shadow  of  the  curtain  as  Edith 
stretched  out  her  arms  delightedly  to  her  cousin. 
It  was  curious  and  touching  to  see  the  intimacy 
between  the  child  and  the  man,  they  both  so  evi- 
dently understood  each  other.  Guy  Chichester  sat 
down  on  the  edge  o!  the  bed,  and  fondled  the 
little  hot  hands  that  stroked  his  beard. 

"Well  now,  Edith,  what's  the  meaning  of  all 
this  disturbance?  Why  dont't  you  lie  still  and  go 
to  sleep,  as  a  good  child  should?  You  are  not 
half  so  obedient  as  Kiddle  a-wink." 

"Because  I  can't,  Cousin  Guy,"  moaned  the 
child.  "  It  is  so  hot  and  I'm  so  restless  ;  and,  oh 
dear,  whatever  made  Trichy  say  such  a  thing?" 

"You  ungrateful  little  mortal  !  and  Miss  Elliott 
has  been  fanning  you  for  the  last  hour.  Come, 
now,  w  at  did  Trichy  say?  Some  of  her  nonsense, 
I  expect." 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  all  true;  Caroline  says  it  is. 
Cousin  Guy,  won't  you  po  and  ask  mamma  and 
Trichy  not  to  let  Miss  Elliott  go  away?  They  say 
she  has  only  another  fortnight,  and  that  that 
dreadful  Mrs.  Vivian  is  to  come ;  and,  oh  dear,  I 
do  love  Miss  Elliott  so!" 

Mr.  Chichester  gave  a  low  whistle. 

"Whew!  that  is  what  is  troubling  the  small 
head  and  making  it  so  hot,  is  it?" 

But  Edith  stopped  him,  appealingly. 

"  Oh,  do,  Cousin  Guy,  do  make  them  not  send 
her  away!  You  can't  think  how  nice  and  kind 
she  is,  and  she  does  not  want  to  go — do  you,  Miss 
Elliott?" 

Dym  came  forward  in  much  distress. 

"I  do  not  know  who  has  been  telling  her.  It 
is  a  great  pity;  I  knew  she  would  go  on  this  way. 
Edie,  dear,  you  must  be  good  about  it.  Don't 
you  think  your  mamma  and  sister  know  what  is 
best  for  you  ?" 

"It  is  not  mamma;  it  is  Trichy!"  cried  the 
child,  vehemently.  "  You  know  Trichy  hates  you, 
and  makes  you  cry.  It  is  she  who  is  sending  you 
away.  Ask  Caroline.  Oh,  Cousin  Guy,  you  can 
always  make  her  do  what  you  like  ;  do,  do  make 
her  promise  to  keep  dear  Miss  Elliott!" 


"  Do  you  wish  me  to  try?"  asked  Mr.  Chiches- 
ter, looking  at  Miss  Elliott  for  the  first  time. 

Dym's  angry  blush  was  a  sufficient  answer. 

"  On  no  account.  Mr.  Chichester,  please  take 
no  notice  of  what  she  says.  I  wish  they  had  not 
brought  you  up.  Edith,  you  must  be  reasonable; 
little  girls  cannot  understand  these  things.  I 
would  not  stop  now  if  your  sister  were  to  a_,k  mc 
to  remain." 

"  Don't  mind  her,"  pleaded  the  child  ;  "  she  is 
hurt,  of  course.  Do  what  I  ask  you,  Cousin  Guy." 

"Edilh,  I  desire  you  will  not;  I  shall  be  very 
angry.  Mr.  Chichester,  you  will  not — '  Dym 
broke  down  between  stammering  and  hot  flushes. 

Mr.  Chichester  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a 
good-humored  look  of  perplexity. 

"  You  don't  want  to  make  my  head  bad  again, 
between  you,  do  you?  I  feel  warning  symptoms. 
Edith,  you  naughty  child,  lie  down  and  go  to 
sleep.  Don't  you  know  children  have  no  business 
to  meddle  with  things  they  do  not  understand?" 
Then,  as  Edith's  lip  quivered  and  she  looked 
ready  to  cry,  "There,  go  to  sleep,  pussie,  and  I 
promise  you  that  Miss  Elliott  shall  not  go  if  I  can 
prevent  it."  And  with  that  Edilh  allowed  herself 
to  be  pacified. 

Miss  Elliott  signed  to  Caroline  to  take  her  place 
by  the  bedside,  and  quietly  followed  Cousin  Guy 
from  the  room. 

"  Mr.  Chichester." 

"Well?"  halting  in  the  lamplighted  passage, 
and  regarding  her  disturbed  face  with  some  amuse- 
ment. "You  don't  want  me  to  break  my  word  to 
Edith?" 

•'You  ought  not  to  have  promised  such  a  thing. 
I  do  beg,  I  entreat,  that  you  will  not  speak  to  Miss 
Tressilian  on  my  behalf." 

"lam  thinking  of  Edith,"  with  a  contradictory 
twinkle  of  the  eyes. 

The  young  governess  colored,  but  maintained 
her  ground,  nevertheless. 

"  Edith  will  soon  get  used  to  Mrs.  Vivian.  I 
think  it  is  better  for  her,  too,  that  I  should  go.  I 
am  very  young  and  inexperienced — every  one  says 
so.  T  do  my  best."  Here  something  arose  in  the 
girl's  throat,  and  she  hurried  on  :  *  I  do  beg,  Mr. 
Chichester,  that  you  will  not  interfere  in  this 
matter."  An  attempt  at  dignity  verging  on  the 
pathetic. 

"  May  I  ask  one  question  ?  Is  it  my  aunt's  wish 
that  you  should  go?" 
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"I  think  not;  I  believe  Miss Tressilian  has  per- 
suaded her  that  I  am  unfit  to  manage  Edith." 
"  Have  you  another  situation  in  view?" 
"No,"  very  sadly. 

"And  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  finding 
one  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  so." 

'■  Forgive  me  if  I  seem  impertinent,  but  is  this 
thing  of  consequence  to  you?" 

Something  sympathetic  in  the  tone  broke  down 
Dym's  reserve,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  dark 
eyes. 

"Of  every  consequence.  I  have  only  Will — 
that  is  my  brother.  We  two  are  alone  in  the 
whole  world,  and  he  is  only  a  poor  curate,  and 
cannot  afford  to  keep  me." 

"Hush,  don't  cry!  There  are  worse  troubles 
than  poverty.    There,  go  back  to  your  patient." 

"And  you  will  not  speak?" 

"  Cela  depend.  Supposing  you  shake  hands  and 
say  good-night." 

Dym  put  out  a  hand  very  timidly. 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Chichester." 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Elliott.  By-the-by,  I  have 
never  thanked  you  for  your  skilful  nursing  this 
morning." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  thanks.  I  was  very  glad 
to  do  my  best  for  you.  Are  you  quite  sure  you 
are  better?" 

"  Humph,  tolerably  so  !  That  brother  of  yours 
must  be  a  lucky  fellow  to  get  such  nursing,  Miss 
Elliott.  There,  good-night.  Don't  spin  any  more 
cobwebs;"  and  Mr.  Chichester  turned  on  his  heel 
with  a  good-humored  nod  and  went  down  stairs. 

Miss  Elliott  had  not  much  more  trouble  with 
her  little  patient  that  night ;  she  very  soon 
dropped  off  into  a  feverish  sleep,  which  lasted  with 
short  intermission  till  the  morning. 

After  all,  Beatrix's  prognostications  were  correct 
— it  was  only  one  of  the  child's  ordinary  attacks, 
accelerated  by  excitement  and  fatigue.  For  a  few 
days  she  was  ill  enough  to  keep  Mi--;  Elliott  a 
close  prisoner  to  her  sick-room ;  for  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  a  spoiled  child  she  would  hardly  permit 
her  sister  to  come  near  her,  and  even  her  mother 
and  Susan  were  barely  tolerated.  Cousin  Guy 
paid  regular  visits,  and  was  always  welcomed  by  a 
languid  smile.  When  she  was  well  enough,  he 
would  stop  and  play  with  her  for  an  hour  or  two. 
He  took  very  little  notice  of  Edith's  nurse  beyond 
a  cheerful  word  or  two.    Dym  would  sit  apart, 


sewing  in  the  window,  quite  content  to  be  a  lis- 
tener. She  could  not  help  a  smile  now  and  then 
at  his  droll  sallies,  but  at  other  times  she  looked 
drooping,  almost  sad.  The  hour  for  her  departure 
was  drawing  near,  and  she  began  to  suspect  that 
Mr.  Chichester's  promised  mediation  had  failed. 

Her  suspicion  was  soon  verified. 

One  afternoon,  when  Edith  was  well  enough  to 
be  carried  down  to  the  drawing-room,  Dym  was 
standing  listlessly  by  the  school-room  window, 
fondling  Kiddle-a  wink,  who  often  found  his  way 
up  stairs,  when  a  sudden  eager  prick  of  the  ears 
and  a  pleased  bark  made  her  turn  round. 

"Is  there  any  admittance  for  Kiddle-a  wink's 
master?" 

"  I  don't  know— I  suppose  so,"  stammered 
Dym,  nervously.  She  was  a  little  afraid  of  Mr. 
Chichester's  quizzical  eyes. 

"Edith  is  down  stairs  in  the  drawing-room,  sir." 

"  As  I  carried  her  there  myself.  I  suppose  I  am 
aware  of  that  fact.  I  also  strongly  suspect  that  my 
Cousin  Beatrix  has  just  ridden  from  the  door  with 
Colonel  Delaire,  and  that  my  aunt  is  asleep." 

"  Does  Edith  want  me,  Mr.  Chichester?" 

"On  the  contrary — I  believe  it  is  I  who  want 
you.  I  have  come  to  tell  you,  Miss  Elliott,  that, 
as  usual,  I  have  been  a  most  egregious  blunderer — 
that,  in  fact,  I  have  failed  in  h>/e>." 

"  So  I  supposed,"  was  the  almost  inaudible  an- 
swer. 

"Verdict,  'Served  me  right.'  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  taken  your  advice,  and  not  meddled 
in  matters  too  high  for  me.  I  wonder  how  they 
would  ever  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  a 
woman's  parliament;  there  would  be  nothing  but 
opposition  benches — no  ayes,  all  noes.  Where  do 
you  women  manage  to  invest  your  vast  stock  of 
pride?" 

"  Miss  Tressilian  is  very  proud,  Mr.  Chichester." 

"So  is  somebody  else — six  of  one  and  half  a 
dozen  of  another.  I  wash  my  hands  of  you  both. 
Ulysses  ploughing  the  seashore  with  his  ill-marched 
team  has  an  easy  task  compared  to  a  man  who  has 
to  reconcile  two  angry  women." 

"  Edith  represents  the  infant  Telemachus,  I 
suppose,"  returned  Dym,  try  ing  to  enter  into  his 
humor. 

"Exactly  so.  Well,  as  I  have  got  into  hot 
water  for  your  sake,  I  hope  you  will  be  grateful, 
anyhow.  I  have  got  my  congi  from  Lansdowne 
House." 
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"  Do  you  mean  you  and  Miss  Tressilian  have 
quarreled?    Oh,  Mr.  Chichester!" 

"Don't  alarm  yourself;  a  difference  of  opinion 
is  not  uncommon  between  us.  My  Cousin  Beatrix 
is  not  a  manageable  woman.  I  am  not  fond  of 
manageable  women.  When  I  am  provoked  to  say 
anything  specially  bitter,  I  generally  pack  my 
bag." 

"Indeed!"  Dym  could  find  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  strange  confidence." 

"  I  believe  James  is  packing  mine  now.  I  am 
an  erratic  animal,  Miss  Elliott,  a  large  edition  of 
the  Miss  Mowchcr  type — 'here,  there,  and  every- 
where.' By-theby,  if  I  hear  of  anything  to  your 
advantage,  shall  I  advertise?" 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  began  Dym,  in  a 
puzzled  tone. 

"  I  will  explain  myself  then.  If  I  hearof  a  very 
young  governess  being  wanted  immediately,  on 
fabulous  terms,  how  am  I — they — how  is  any  one 
to  communicate  with  you?" 

"  Oh,  I  see.  You  mean,  I  am  to  give  you  my 
address,  or  rather  my  brother's." 

"Exactly  so;  brothers  are  very  safe  persons." 

Dym  did  not  quite  know  what  to  make  of  the 
mocking  tones ;  older  and  wiser  people  were  seldom 
quite  sure  when  Guy  Chichester  was  speaking  in 
jest  or  earnest.  She  gravely  waited  while  he  pro- 
duced his  pocket-book,  and  obediently  wrote  down 
her  address : 

"The  Rev.  William  Elliott, 
3  Paradise  Row  (  leading  out  of  Maiden  Road), 

Kentish  Town." 
She  half  fancied  that  she  saw  a  start  of  surprise  as 
Mr.  Chichester  read  her  entry.  He  gave  her  a 
quick,  searching  look  and  seemed  about  to  speak, 
and  then  checked  himself.  When  he  next  spoke 
he  had  resumed  his  ordinary  manner. 

"  Where  does  your  brother  work?" 

"  At  St.  Luke's.  Such  an  ugly  old  church  and 
such  a  poor  parish.  The  vicar,  Mr.  Benedict,  is 
away  on  sick  leave.   Will  is  sole  curate  in  charge" 

"  Did  he  advertise  in  the  Guardian  for  help 
a  long  time  ago?" 

"Yes,  when  he  felt  himself  breaking  down,  but 
no  one  would  accept  the  miserable  stipend  he 
offered  them,  and  so  he  has  to  go  on  alone.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  sickness  about  lately,  and 
he  has  been  miserably  overworked,  the  night- 
schools  come  so  heavily  on  him  " 

"  I  dare  say.  Thank  you,  Miss  Elliott,  for  being 


so  frank  with  me;  I  am  really  anxious  to  Serve  you 
if  I  can — if  only,"  he  hesitated,  "for  Edith's 
sake,  and  because  of  my  cousin's  injustice  to  you. 
You  know  I  am  Edith's  guardian." 

'•  I  did  not  know  it,  sir." 

"  Probably  not.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  exert 
my  authority  unnecessarily.  Ferhaps,  after  all, 
though  you  can't  help  it,  you  are  rather  young. 
Come,  Kiddlc-a-wink,  my  fine  fellow,  we  must  be 
going.    Adieu!  au  reroir,  Miss  Elliott." 

"It  is  goodbye  altogether,  sir;  I  am  leaving 
the  day  after  to-morrow." 

"  So  much  the  better;  delays  are  weak.  Never 
mind;  it  is  au  reroir,  for  all  that."  And  with  a 
kindly  shake  of  the  hand,  Guy  Chichester  left  the 
room. 

The  next  day  the  Rev.  William  Elliott  received 
the  following  curt  missive  : 

"Tired  of  my  West  End  life  already,  and  in  a 
frightfully  bad  temper.  Hard  work  the  only  cure. 
Shall  take  the  night-schools  to-morrow,  and  keep 
on  for  the  next  three  weeks.  Tell  Bill  Sanders  to 
be  careful  and  have  none  of  his  larks  for  the  future. 
Hope  your  cough  is  better. — Yours  to  command, 
"An  Honest  Friend  and  Well-wisher  to  St. 
Luke's." 

CHAPTER  IV.      NUMBER  THREE  PARADISE  ROW. 

I  suppose  most  people  have  agreed  that  Camden 
Town  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  fashionable 
locality.  It  is  possible  to  find  it  on  the  map.  But 
an  inhabitant  of  Belgravia  will  hardly  so  compro- 
mise himself  or  herself  as  to  be  quite  sure  of  its 
exact  locality.  Hampstead  may  be  mentioned 
with  a  certain  amount  of  caution,  and  there  is 
something  delightfully  Bohemian  in  the  thought 
of  St.  John's  Wood.  Artists  and  singers  group 
themselves  there  in  colonies,  which  trench  some- 
what fastidiously  on  the  border-land  which  vaguely 
hints  at  Kilburn.  Regent's  Park  has  a  strong 
flavor  of  gentility,  which,  much  diluted,  spreads 
itself  out  with  some  difficulty  to  the  green  confines 
of  Primrose  Hill ;  but  Camden  Town  1  Breathe  it 
not  into  into  ears  polite  ! 

It  is  out  of  the  radius,  unredeemable,  a  spot  of 
earth  abandoned  to  the  spoiler ;  one  of  a  trium- 
virate, for  its  twin  sisters,  Kentish  and  Somers 
Towns,  must  veil  their  heads  under  the  same  gen- 
teel obloquy.  People  who  have  heard  of  White- 
chapel  of  the  Seven  Dials,  of  Poplar,  of  the  Isle 
of  Dogs,  from  the  Records  of  the  City  Missionary, 
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will  somehow  comprehend  these  places  in  the  same 
dim  category  as  regions  where  such  people  ought 
to  work — as  outskirts  where  the  overflowing  lava 
of  population  in  the  great  city  may  spread  itself 
out,  and  cover  the  ground,  drinking  in  fresh  coun- 
try air,  and  gaining  glimpses  of  green  fields  and 
trees,  till  the  endless  rows  of  thinly-walled  houses 
shut  out  the  transient  view ;  till  the  comfortless 
lodging  houses  fill  to  suffocation  ;  till  the  squalor 
of  poverty  and  a  nation's  ever- increasing  need 
devour  everything  like  Pharaoh's  hungry  kine  ;  till 
room  and  more  room  are  fiercely  demanded,  and 
the  crowds  of  children  playing  in  the  gutters  seem, 
with  their  innocent,  famine-worn  faces,  to  protest 
unconsciously  against  their  own  existence. 

"Whosoever  shall  ofTend  one  of  these  little 
ones — "  What,  these  little  ones  ! — these  hungry 
and  ignorant  blasphemers,  from  whose  words  we 
recoil  in  horror,  from  whom  we  draw  aside  our 
very  garments  to  defend  then  against  their  con- 
taminating touch  ;  these  children  who  drink  in 
vice  with  their  mother's  milk,  who  know  nothing 
but  to  starve  and  lie  and  curse  ;  these  little  onesl 
"Whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these — " 

These  things  are  the  hieroglyphics  of  life — the 
mystery  which  nineteenth  century  philanthropists 
are  striving  to  solve  with  compulsory  education, 
with  pitiable  gifts  of  larger  light,  which  shall  only 
serve  to  show  them  the  deeper  darkness  of  their 
surroundings.  True,  the  light  advances.  Many 
are  the  earnest  workers,  the  earnest  thinkers,  who 
have  set  themselves  but  this  one  life  task — to  fight 
till  death  against  the  serried  ranks  of  evil ;  who 
will  carry  if  it  be  but  a  flickering  torchlight  into 
these  dark  places  of  the  earth,  if  haply  they  can 
rescue  one  soul,  one  starving,  diseased  body,  nay, 
even  one  of  these  little  ones,  who  suffer  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Innocents  a  hundred  times,  whose 
dumb  cries  are  unheard  on  earth,  but  which  fill 
heaven. 

These  arc  the  true  heroes,  the  heroines,  the 
faithful  servants  in  the  parable,  the  workers  in  the 
vinev.irds.  Still  is  the  work  never  ceasing  while 
the  laborers  are  few. 

Few  people  envied  the  Rev.  William  Elliott, 
the  hard-working  curate  at  St.  Luke's.  Some  of 
the  most  earnest  minded  of  his  flock  helped  and 
encouraged  him.  it  is  true :  but  the  rest — those 
even  of  his  jnxirer  parishioners — pitied  and  some- 
what looked  down  on  him. 

He  was  a  poor  man  as  they  were,  dwelling 


amongst  them  in  a  home  scarcely  belter  than 
theirs — a  man,  too,  that  could  not  bear  his  poverty 
with  any  special  grace  or  dignity — such  were  his 
infirmities— but  who  lived  out  his  blameless  and 
suffering  life  with  the  cheerfulness  and  constancy 
of  a  martyr. 

Few  more  noble  characters  than  William  Elliott, 
few  more  sorely  tried  lives. 

By  birth  a  gentleman,  and  with  a  gentleman's 
refined  mind  and  fastidious  taste,  with  great  powers 
of  intellect,  and  of  a  naturally  sociable  tempera- 
ment, Providence — or,  as  people  somewhat  irre- 
verently term  it,  Fate — had  removed  him  from  the 
studious  seclusion  of  college  life,  and  the  delights 
of  cultivated  and  congenial  fellowship,  to  a  curate's 
hard-working  life  and  bare  pittance  at  St.  Luke's, 
Kentish  Town. 

Not  that  he  regretted  this  transition  ;  in  spite 
of  its  poverty  and  drawbacks,  William  Elliott  had 
the  purest  enthusiasm  for  his  work.  From  the  first 
he  had  grasped  the  deep  responsibilities  of  his 
vocation.  There  was  never  any  doubt,  any  look- 
ing back,  in  his  mind.  To  be  the  poor  man's 
priest,  and  to  live  among  poor  men,  constituted 
his  sole  ambition.  Nevertheless,  there  had  come 
to  the  patient  soldier  of  the  Cross  a  long  interval 
of  anxious  waiting,  of  hope  and  fear  deferred,  as 
to  whether  he  should  ever  be  j>ermitted  to  buckle 
on  his  harness  again  and  go  down  to  the  battle. 

In  the  prime  of  his  youth,  in  the  first  freshr.ess 
of  his  work,  when  he  had  only  just  taken  priest's 
orders,  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a  vio'er.: 
fever,  caught  during  his  ministrations  beside  a 
dying  bed.  It  was  badly  treated  and  carelc^dy 
nursed.  His  landlady  shared  the  universal  par.  c, 
and  left  the  young  clergyman  to  the  tender  rr.cr- 
cies  of  a  hireling,  who  neglected  and  robbed  h  m. 
His  recovery  w.-.s  tedious,  and  was  further  delayed 
by  the  harassc.'.  state  of  his  mind  and  the  w^a:  of 
even  necessary  comforts. 

He  had  nothing  to  relieve  the  tedhra  of  those 
dreary  days  spent  in  that  close  hack-room:  no  one 
to  sit  by  him  and  bring  htm  the  fruit  ard  nosers 
he  babbled  about  in  his  delirium:  no  wo  marly 
sympathy  to  lessen  the  irritability  ot"  convalescence 
or  restrain  imprudence ;  and  so  it  was  that  one 
damp,  cloudy  looking  day  he  crept  oct  frvcr.  >.s 
sick-room,  and,  tempted  by  a  transwn:  sc^ik-ara, 
stole  slowly  away  down  the  empty  streets. 

He  did  this  again  and  again :  and  ocw  day. 
patient  of  his  weakness,  taxed  his  t*et*e  powers  to 
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reach  a  given  spot,  where  he  could  see  the  green 
fields  of  Htghgate  and  feel  the  soft,  free  winds  of 
heaven  blow  freshly  over  him.  It  was  a  somewhat 
sultry  evening.  A  bricklayer,  smoking  his  pi]>e 
by  a  stile,  drew  bark  to  let  the  sick-looking  gen- 
tleman pass,  and  in  answer  to  his  languid  good- 
evening,  muttered  out ;  hoarsely,  "  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  rare  thunder-storm  and  a  mort  of 
rain,  and  wise  folks  would  house  themselves  as 
quick  as  possible." 

"What  do  you  mean,  my  man?"  asked  the 
young  clergyman,  looking  up  at  the  lurid  clouds 
with  some  alarm.  "  I  have  been  walking  further 
than  I  intended,  and  have  not  been  thinking. 
Will  the  storm  break  over  us  soon,  do  you  say?" 

The  man  held  up  his  hand  in  answer — both 
heard  the  low  rumblings  of  distant  thunder. 

"  Better  go  back,  sir;  there  is  no  shelter  further 
on,"  he  answered,  civilly  enough. 

"  Thank  you,  I  think  I  will,"  answered  William 
Elliott,  faintly.  He  had  been  very  happy  a  mo- 
ment before,  thinking  out  little  bits  of  a  sermon 
he  hojied  to  preach  the  following  Sunday.  Now, 
all  at  once  he  felt  an  oppression  and  failure  of 
strength — the  heavy  atmosphere  suffocated  him — 
he  dragged  hi.,  feet  more  wearily  every  step,  and 
hail  to  pause  now  and  then  and  lean  against  a 
fence  for  support.  The  man  was  right;  in  a  few 
minutes  the  storm  had  broken  over  them. 

And  what  a  storm ! 

It  beat  down  on  the  poor  invalid  with  over- 
whelming fury.  William  Elliott  just  remembered 
creeping  under  an  old  wall  for  shelter,  with  a  con- 
fusing consciousness  of  blinding  flashes  and  the 
crashing  of  thunder,  followed  by  torrents  of  rain; 
then  darkness,  a  smell  of  cool  fresh  earth,  a  strange 
numbness  and  giddiness,  followed  by  a  blank. 

He  never  knew  how  long  he  lay  in  that  strange 
fainting  fit  of  his  under  the  old  wall.  The  storm 
was  over,  the  birds  were  singing  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  the  fields  were  full  of  wet  fragrance, 
when  some  artisans,  returning  from  their  work, 
found  him,  a  dead  man  as  they  thought,  and  car- 
ried him  home. 

And  in  the  home  of  those  humble  Samaritans 
William  Elliott  fought  out  that  desperate  life 
combat. 

"  better  he  should  die,"  they  said  who  watched 
that  terrible  conflict. 

"  Yes,  if  it  be  His  will,"  answered  William 
Elliott. 


But  he  never  prayed  to  die.  In  all  his  torture 
his  manhood  was  strong  within  him.  In  his  hours 
of  direst  anguish,  when  his  whole  body  was  con- 
vulsed, and  they  marveled  how  he  could  and  did 
endure,  no  rebellious  murmurs  escaped  his  lips; 
and  even  when  the  pain  forced  tears  from  his  eyes, 
his  only  complaint  was,  *'  Oh,  if  I  could  only  bear 
it  better!    Do  you  think  it  will  soon  lie  over?" 

When  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  an  old  man, 
visited  him,  and  exhorted  him  to  patience,  telling 
him  for  his  comfort  that  death  could  not  long  Lie 
delayed,  William  Elliott  shook  his  head  with  a 
sorrowful  look. 

"  I  never  thought  any  one  could  halt  so  long  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  It  is  weary 
work  to  be  waiting  outside  as  it  were,"  but  with  a 
little  shudder;  "they  won't  open  the  door  for  me 
just  yet."  And  then  he  slowly,  and  with  weak 
voice,  repeated  the  words,  "  I  shall  not  die,  but 
live."    And  he  was  right. 

It  was  a  complication  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
sciatica,  and  for  many  months  he  remained  help- 
less in  the  hands  of  his  nurses.  When  he  grew  a 
little  better,  they  asked  if  he  had  no  relative  who 
could  come  to  him. 

"  Only  a  young  sister,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh  ; 
but  when  they  implored  him  to  send  for  her,  he 
refused.  Dym  must  not  come  to  him  ;  she  was  at 
a  school  in  Paris,  preparing  herself  for  her  future 
work;  it  would  never  do  to  interrupt  or  break  off 
her  studies,  they  could  not  afford  it.  And  then 
he  went  on  to  explain,  in  his  gentle  way,  that  they 
were  very  poor;  that  this  long  illness  was  draining 
the  little  stock  of  money  that  he  had  laid  aside  for 
such  contingencies ;  that  it  was  well  to  face  such 
things;  that  it  would  be  many,  many  months, 
perhaps  years,  before  he  could  be  fit  for  work,  and 
even  then  he  might  be  crippled.  Might  it  not 
even  be  that  Dym  would  have  to  support  them  both. 

And  so  the  letters  that  reached  Dym  in  her  for- 
eign school  were  cheerful  ones,  though  written  in 
a  strange  hand,  and  spoke  lightly  of  his  illness. 
He  had  rheumatism  very  badly,  and  could  not  use 
his  pen  ;  he  had  caught  cold,  and  his  back  and 
limbs  were  affected.  It  might  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore he  could  resume  his  work ;  but  he  had  some 
money  laid  by,  and  he  must  draw  on  that,  though 
he  had  been  saving  it  so  carefully  for  their  future 
home.  But  Dym  must  not  be  anxious,  he  had 
kind  nurses  and  plenty  of  comforts  ;  and  she  must 
work  hard  now,  and  come  home  by-and-by. 
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Djnn  could  not  quite  banish  the  anxiety,  but  she 
had  plenty  of  faith.  She  did  not  believe  that  Will 
would  deceive  her  about  himself;  presently,  when 
he  could  resume  his  cramped  handwriting,  she 
grew  more  cheerful.  She  wondered  sometimes 
why  he  still  delayed  applying  for  another  curacy, 
and  fancied  he  was  not  strong  enough  for  work ; 
but  she  had  no  conception  of  the  truth. 

Her  brother  had  spared  her  two  years  of  pain  ; 
but  he  could  not  relieve  her  from  the  shock  of  .first 
seeing  him. 

Dym  uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  when  she  saw  him 
at  the  station.  He  was  her  own  brother,  from 
whom  she  had  parted  three  years  ago,  but  she 
would  have  passed  him  in  the  street. 

True,  he  had  told  her  jokingly  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters that  he  was  very  crooked,  and  had  taken  to 
spectacles,  as  his  eyes  troubled  him  a  good  deal ; 
and  Dym  had  fretted  over  this  for  three  days ;  but 
even  this  had  not  prepared  her  for  the  change. 
She  had  seen  him  last  afresh-colored  youth,  erect, 
and  rather  tall  than  otherwise  ;  now  he  was  lamed 
in  so  singular  a  manner  that  people  spoke  of  him 
as  "the  deformed  clergyman;"  and  when  he 
moved  he  dragged  one  leg  as  he  walked.  The 
bright  complexion  has  faded  into  sickly  sallowness, 
as  of  one  in  habitual  suffering  ;  and  the  beautiful 
eyes  looked  changed  in  expression,  seen  through 
those  hideous  glasses;  while  young  as  he  was, 
barely  eight-and-twenty,  his  fair  hair  was  already 
touched  with  gray. 

"  O  Will,  Will !"  And  the  poor  little  sister 
clung  to  him  in  such  a  passion  of  tears  that,  albeit 
unused  to  such  luxuries,  William  Elliott  was 
obliged  to  hurry  her  into  the  safe  obscurity  of  a 
cab,  and  in  the  darkness  to  take  off  his  own  damp 
glasses,  and  wipe  them  again  and  again. 

Dym  never  forgave  him  that  long  deceit,  neither 
would  she  ever  leave  him  without  first  extorting 
from  him  a  faithful  promise  that  she  should  come 
and  nurse  him  if  he  were  ill  again. 

"  But  I  am  never  going  to  be  ill  again,"  with 
a  shudder  half  real  and  half  pretended. 

"  No  ;  but  you  must  tell  mc  when  anything  ails 
you,  and  then  I  can  judge  lor  myself;  remember, 
Will,  you  have  promised — when  you  are  in  any 
pain." 

"My  dear  child,  when  am  I  without  pain?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  your  rheumatism  is  troublesome  ; 
the  doctor  says  you  must  expect  that.  All  I  want 
to  know  is,  if  you  have  anything  out  of  the  com- 


mon, if  you  have  caught  cold,  or  your  eyes  are 
bad,  and  how  you  will  manage  when  you  begin 
work  again.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Benedict  will  be 
kind  to  you  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly.  I  told  him  all  about  it,  Dym, 
and  how  no  one  would  employ  me  because  of  my 
infirmities,  and  that  you  and  I  were  making  up  our 
minds  in  earnest  to  starve;  and  he  seemed  qui:e 
touched.  Of  course  he  cannot  tell  yet  how  far  I 
am  fit  for  work,  but  I  am  to  know  in  three  months' 
time — and  I'll  merit  my  name  yet,  Dym,  and  be 
Conqueror  to  the  last."  A  pet  name  she  had 
called  him  from  a  child. 

So  it  was  that  William  Elliott  won  his  place  at 
St.  Luke's,  and  kept  it  too,  in  spite  of  weak  health, 
uncertain  powers,  and  the  discontented  murmurs 
of,  happily,  a  minority  of  the  congregation,  who 
could  not  brook  the  curate's  peculiarities,  and, 
above  all,  his  poverty. 

For  he  was  very  poor,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
own  himself  as  such.  What  it  cost  him  to  keep 
himself,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  a  gentleman,  and 
yet  not  to  be  in  debt,  was  known  only  to  the  bro- 
ther and  sister;  and,  as  Dym  herself  honestly 
avowed,  she  was  only  a  burden  to  him. 

Dym  was  the  dearest  little  creature  in  the  world 
to  those  who  loved  her,  but  she  was  certainly  one 
of  Mr.  Chichester's  "  unmanageable  women" — 
she  had  a  temper,  and  she  had  not  learned  to  gov- 
ern it ;  she  was  as  jealous  and  proud  as  a  small 
Lucifer,  and  people  found  it  out,  and  would  not 
put  up  with  it. 

Dym  could  not  keep  her  places ;  she  had  only 
been  a  governess  for  eight  months,  and  had  already 
tried  three  situations  and  had  lost  them. 

At  Miss  Northcotc's,  where  she  had  been  pupil- 
governess,  she  had  sided  with  the  elder  girls,  and 
rebelled  against  lawful  authority— the  pupil- 
teacher  was  in  all  the  mischief  that  was  going  on. 
In  three  weeks  Miss  Northcote  wrote  in  despair  to 
her  brother  to  take  her  away. 

Dym  had  never  seen  such  a  look  on  Will's  face 
as  when  he  came  to  fetch  her. 

Dym  cried  till  her  eyes  were  sore.  She  would 
much  rather  he  had  scolded  her,  but  he  never  sa,d 
a  word — only  when  he  found  her  another  situation 
in  the  same  capacity  in  a  smaller  school,  he  gravely 
reminded  her  that  after  her  father's  death  he  had 
spent  half  the  little  stock  of  money  he  had  left 
them  in  giving  her  a  good  education  ;  that  he 
J  could  not  at  present  afford  to  maintain  her ;  and 
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that  unless  she  could  govern  her  childish  temper  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  them  both. 

Dym  cried  again,  and  promised,  and  really  did 
very  well  in  the  beginning  ;  but  the  work  was  too 
hard  for  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Mrs.  Saunders  was 
a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  had  small  sympathy 
with  girlish  failings.  Dym's  spirits  flagged,  her 
health  suffered,  she  got  into  careless  ways,  and 
then  grew  miserable  at  her  failures.  Mrs.  Saunders 
had  small  patience  with  either  faults  or  petulance ; 
she  told  Miss  Elliott,  in  pretty  plain  terms,  that 
such  fine  ladies  would  not  suit  her;  her  French 
accent  was  perfect,  but  her  temper  was  execrable — 
in  short,  she  was  not  cut  out  for  a  governess. 

"I  must  teach,  or  I  must  starve!"  cried  the 
girl,  in  a  little  fury  of  despair,  turning  fiercely 
upon  her  tormentor.  Somehow,  the  blunt  manner 
did  not  offend  Mrs.  Saunders;  on  the  contrary, 
her  pity  was  somewhat  moved  by  it  ;  she  took  the 
girl,  not  unkindly,  by  the  hand,  after  that,  and 
gave  her  a  long  harangue  on  the  dutks  of  gentle- 
ness and  patience  in  women— to  which  Dym  lis- 
tened rebellious!)- — and  then  she  pushed  a  letter 
towards  her.  It  was  from  a  lady — a  connection 
of  one  of  her  girls — who  was  in  sad  trouble  about 
her  governesses.  She  wanted  a  very  young  lady  ; 
age  no  obstacle — a  cheerful,  well-mannered  young 
person,  and  tolerably  well  educated — who  could 
undertake  the  charge  of  her  little  girl  Edith,  a 
very  delicate  child,  who  required  careful  super- 
vision and  a  few  daily  lessons ;  anything  like  real 
study  being  forbidden  by  the  doctors. 

"And  I  should  say  this  place  would  just  suit 
you,  Miss  Elliott.  You  are  too  young,  and,  if 
you  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  too  frivolous,  for  the 
drudgery  of  school.  I  know  Mrs.  Tressilian  slight- 
ly ;  she  will  take  any  young  person  I  recommend  ; 
she  is  very  solicitous  about  this  child,  as  she  has 
already  lost  two  daughters  at  the  same  age — so  you 
understand,  the  responsibility  will  hardly  be  so 
light  as  the  work." 

Dym  iiodded  and  smiled.  One  child,  too  much 
study  interdicted  ;  the  place  seemed  just  made  for 
her.  Sh  •  listened  in  a  sort  of  rapturous  dream  to 
the  many  prosy  directions  of  the  good  schoolmis- 
tress. Here,  at  least,  she  could  have  a  little  time 
to  herself,  and  enjoy  something  like  pleasure. 

So  it  was  that  Dym  Elliott  came  to  I„insdowne 
House ;  but  as  in  all  Paradises,  even  here  the  ser- 
pent was  not  wanting.  Dym  had  plenty  of  time 
to  herself — she  had  leisure  and  loneliness  to  in- 


dulge in  fancies  to  her  heart's  content — but  it 
might  be  doubted  whether  Mrs.  Saunders's  crowded 
dormitories  were  not  a  more  wholesome  discipline. 
Dym  began  to  exaggerate,  and  then  to  brood  over 
her  exaggerations.  She  kept  her  outworks  unde- 
fended, and  so  exposed  her  citadel  to  sudden 
attacks.  Miss  Tressilian's  manner  was  not  a  pleas- 
ing one  to  dependents — she  disliked  Dym's  blunt- 
ness  from  the  first.  Dym's  pride  was  always 
catching  fire.  Sometimes  she  bore  in  silence — 
oftener  she  retaliated.  Never  a  meek  woman,  the 
"soft  answer  that  turns  away  wrath"  somehow 
never  came  at  the  right  moment.  Mrs.  Tressilian 
liked  her,  but  her  manner  to  Beatrix  was  offensive. 
Both  were  to  blame,  Guy  Chichester  thought,  and 
Mr.  Chichester  was  generally  right ;  his  only 
mistake  was  in  taking  part  with  the  losing  side. 

He  generally  blundered  in  his  generosity. 

Those  sort  of  people  make  great  mistakes  in 
their  lives.  Guy  Chichester's  mistakes  were  not 
few.  But  he  was,  nevertheless,  a  good  fellow 
for  all  that. 

Revenons  d  nos  moutons,  as  our  neighbors  say. 

The  Reverend  William  Elliott  lived  in  No.  3 
Paradise  Row,  the  row  being  on  the  shady  side  of 
a  street  leading  out  of  the  Maiden  Road,  within 
easy  distance  of  Mother  Shipton. 

There  is  nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  air; 
nevertheless,  the  locality  itself  is  not  a  savory  one. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  wide,  but  the  houses 
are  too  densely  populated  ;  there  is  too  much 
poverty  and  too  many  cheap  fish-shops  to  be  quite 
wholesome  ;  still,  there  are  worse  places  than  Mai- 
den Road,  and  certainly  far  worse  than  Paradise 
Row. 

The  row  itself  was  a  quiet  respectable  row,  much 
affected  by  dressmakers  and  seamstresses.  A  tailor 
lived  at  one  end,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a 
mangle  had  lately  been  advertised  at  the  other 
end.  Mr.  Elliott  always  said  he  did  not  mind  the 
tailor— wasn't  one  of  Kingsley's  heroes,  Alton 
Locke,  a  tailor? — but,  as  he  observed  pathetically, 
the  mangle  was  too  much  for  him — it  meant  a 
coming  down  of  gentility,  and  nothing  but  a  re- 
duction of  rent  and  taxes  could  repair  that  damage. 
Somebody  said  a  sweep  had  taken  the  upper  floor; 
if  so,  No.  26  had  certainly  been  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  There  must  be 
limits  to  everything,  and  a  sweep  was  beyond 
those  limits. 

For  William  Elliott  had  a  certain  sweet,  whole- 
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some  humor  of  his  own.  And  its  beauty  was, 
that  it  hurt  no  one. 

No.  3  was  tenanted  by  those  same  good  Samar- 
itans who  had  tended  the  young  clergyman  through 
his  long  trouble ;  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power  he 
had  repaid  their  kindness.  Love  begets  love — a 
strong  friendship  grew  between  these  worthy  peo- 
ple and  their  patient.  When  he  moved  to  St. 
Luke's,  having  heard  of  employment  in  that  place, 
Dick  Maynard  and  his  wife  moved  too.  The 
little  furniture  that  Mr.  Elliott  had  accumulated 
in  his  college  life  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  two 
small  rooms  which  were  all  he  could  afford  out  of 
his  slender  income.  In  Dym's  brief  visits,  a  small, 
barely-furnished  apartment  at  the  top  of  the  house 
was  allotted  her  by  the  worthy  couple,  who  had 
lost  all  their  children  but  one — little  lame  Dick, 
as  he  was  called.  Dick  slept  in  the  little  room 
next  to  Dym's,  and  whistled  her  awake  in  the 
morning.  He  kept  a  family  of  young  linnets  and 
a  couple  of  white  mice  in  his  room,  and  had  a 
habit  of  playing  on  the  accordeon  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  with  the.  exception  of  these 
amiable  peculiarities,  and  the  incessant  sound  of 
his  crutches  on  the  uncarpeted  stairs  and  floor, 
Dick  was  a  very  harmless  neighbor,  and  kept  the 
dark  mornings  tuneful  like  a  sprightly  little  cock. 

Dick  had  a  vast  admiration  for  Miss  Elliott, 
whom  he  called  "  his  pretty  lady;"  but  the  whole 
of  his  child's  worship  was  given  to  her  brother. 
Ever  since  the  time  when  he  had  sat  curled  up  r.t 
the  foot  of  the  sick  bed  for  hours  together,  amus- 
ing the  poor  invalid  with  his  incessant  childish 
prattle,  an  intense  love  and  reverence  for  Mr.  El- 
liott had  crept  into  his  simple  heart.  Deprived  by 
his  affliction  of  all  the  usual  boyish  sports — for  he 
had  been  lame  from  his  birth — the  little  fellow's 
greatest  happiness  was  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Mr. 
Elliott's  room,  where  he  would  amuse  himself  for 
a  whole  day  together,  without  interrupting  the 
composition  of  a  sermon,  and  he  would  remain  so 
quiet  that  sometimes  Mr.  Elliott  would  forget  the 
child's  presence  altogether. 

Dick  said  his  simple  lessons  to  Mr.  Elliott  daily. 
The  few  fragments  of  leisure  that  remained  to  the 
overworked  curate  were  always  devoted  to  the  lit- 
tle cripple.  Thus  did  William  Elliott  strive  to  re- 
pay to  the  parents  the  many  homely  kindnesses 
that  were  lavished  on  him  during  his  long 
illness. 

Dick  was  sitting  on  the  steps  one  sunny  after- 


noon, mending  his  linnets'  cage,  and  singing  to 
himself  in  a  low,  crooning  voice,  when  a  shadow, 
thrown  on  the  pavement,  made  him  look  up,  and 
there  was  his  pretty  lady  smiling  at  him. 
"Good-evening,  Dick." 

The  boy's  eyes  sparkled.  "O  Miss  Elliott, 
what  a  start  y.«u  did  give  me  !  Mother  does  not 
expect  you,  does  she  ?" 

"  Neither  mother  nor  any  one.  Hush,  Dick, 
don't  make  a  noise.  I  want  to  surprise  my  bro- 
ther:  is  he  in  there?" 

Dick  nodded.  "Just  come  in  from  the  schools. 
My,  won't  he  be  pleased  !"  And,  in  a  rapture  of 
ecstasy,  Dick  took  out  his  accordeon  and  played 
softly,  "  O  Willie,  we  have  missed  you,"  and  fin- 
ished with  "  God  save  the  Queen." 

Meanwhile,  Dym  had  gone  in  from  the  sunshine 
to  the  dark  narrow  passage  inside  ;  she  stood  out- 
side the  half-closed  door  listening  for  a  moment, 
as  though  she  lacked  courage  to  enter,  but  she 
pushed  it  open  more  boldly  on  hearing  a  slight, 
well-known  cough. 

The  room  was  small,  certainly,  but  had  a  cozy, 
well-used  air  about  it ;  it  was  not  badly  furnished, 
either.  A  leather-covered  library  table;  two  or 
three  handsomely-carved  chairs,  relics  of  college 
luxury  ;  a  well -filled  bookcase  ;  a  reading-stand 
and  lamp;  and  a  snug-looking  couch — all  spoke 
of  William  Elliott's  better  days.  A  stand  of 
flowers,  carefully  tended,  guarded  the  privacy  of 
the  window,  and  a  rough  yellow  dog  lay  on  the 
hearthrug.  Mr.  Elliott  himself  sat  busily  writing 
at  the  table,  with  his  back  towards  the  door. 

Nip  growled  a  little,  and  then  turned  over  on 
his  back  and  groveled  when  he  saw  his  mistake — 
he  was  an  abject  dog,  and  he  knew  it.  Dym 
looked  pitifully  for  a  moment  at  the  bowed  figure 
before  her,  and  then  stole  forward  and  laid  a  hand 
on  his  shoulder. 

"Will  !" 

"Hallo!" 

Nip  ceased  groveling,  and  began  barking  in 
c.irnest  at  the  exclamation,  and  the  start  that  sent 
all  the  papers  flying.  If  Mr.  Elliott  had  meant  to 
rise,  he  could  not  well  have  done  so,  with  Dym's 
tw  >  arms  around  his  neck,  nearly  strangling  him. 

"My  dear  Dym!" 

"  My  dear,  dear  old  Will  Conqueror  !" 

"  Let  me  get  a  look  at  you,  girl ;  you  are  almost 
depriving  me  of  breath — there,  that  is  better." 
taking  off  his  spectacles  the  better  to  regard  her. 
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"  Now,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?  Has  Mrs. 
Tressilian  given  you  another  holiday?" 
Dym  shook  her  head. 

"What,  have  you  taken  French  leave,  then?" 

"Don't  ask  so  many  questions ;  aren't  you  glad 
to  see  me?  Oh,  Will,  it  is  so  delicious  to  be  look- 
ing at  your  dear  old  face  again  1" 

Mr.  Elliott  laughed ;  but  he  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied. In  spite  of  her  pleasure,  Dym  looked  pale 
and  a  little  worn,  and  she  did  not  freely  meet  her 
brother's  eyes ;  on  the  contrary,  his  close  inspec- 
tion seemed  to  embarrass  her,  and  she  turned  aw  ay, 
and  laid  aside  her  hat  and  jacket  with  an  evident 
desire  to  gain  time.  Instinctively  Mr.  Elliott  felt 
then  that  things  were  not  right  with  his  youngsisler. 

"Well,  you  provoking  child,  when  are  you 
going  to  answer  me  ?  There,  leave  your  hair 
alone ;  you  look  as  tidy  and  trim  as  possible." 

"Do  I?"  answered  Dym,  absently.  "I  sup- 
pose I  must  tell  you  all  about  it,  Will;  it  is  better 
to  get  it  all  over.  There,  take  your  old  chair, 
and  I  will  bring  up  my  own  footstool.  Out  of  the 
way,  Nip,  good  dog!"  And,  suiting  her  action  to 
her  words,  Dym  dropped  down  on  her  lowly  seat, 
and  crossing  her  hands  on  her  brother's  knee,  laid 
her  cheek  upon  them. 

It  was  not  a  good  beginning,  and  Mr.  Elliott 
felt  sure  there  was  something  amiss. 

"  Come,  little  one,  confess.  You  arc  in  trouble 
again." 

"Oh,  Will,  in  horrible  trouble.  I  don't  know 
what  makes  it  so  hard  to  tell  ynu  to-day;  but  I 
can't  get  it  out.  You  will  be  so  sorry,  and  I  can't 
help  it,  but  they  wont't  let  me  stay." 

"Dym!" 

"  There,  I  knew  how  shocked  you  would  be." 
An  awful  silence. 

"  I  did  try,  Will ;  I  did,  indeed  ;  but  they  said 
I  was  young  and  silly ;  and  Miss  Tressilian  was 
disagreeable,  and  they  would  not  keep  me." 

Still  the  same  silence. 

"Oh,  Will,  if  you  take  it  in  this  way  I  don't 
know  what  I  shall  do!"  and  for  once  in  her  life 
Dym  evidently  dreaded  her  brother's  reproof.  It 
came  at  last  with  a  sternness  that  was  almost 
crushing. 

"  Child,  child,  after  all  my  c?re,  all  my  prayers 
for  you,  do  you  mean  to  break  my  heart?" 

Dym  looked  up  at  him,  frightened ;  never  had 
he  spoken  to  her  with  such  solemnity,  in  such  a 
tone  of  repressed  grief. 


"Dym,  could  you  not  have  saved  me  from 
this?" 

Dym  tried  to  pluck  up  spirit  to  answer,  but  the 
effort  failed.  The  reproach  had  touched  her  better 
nature.  She  dropped  her  head  again  on  his  knee, 
and  murmured,  almost  inaudibly, 

"  You  have  never  been  so  hard  on  me  before." 

"  Because  you  have  never  so  sorely  tried  me. 
Come,  Dym,  you  are  not  a  child  now ;  how  often 
arc  you  to  come  back  to  me  with  the  same  story 
of  miserable  failures?  Must  I  remind  you  again 
and  again  that  'he  that  doth  not  work,  neither 
must  he  eat?'  " 

"  Will,  I  cannot  bear  it — you  are  unjust  to  me." 

"Is  it  unjust  to  remind  you  that  we  are  poorer 
than  ever,  and  that  you  at  least  must  not 
starve  ?' 1 

"  Belter  starve  than  be  trampled  on." 

"Always  the  same  thing — pride,  temper,  jea- 
lousy. My  dear,  when  are  you  going  to  be  a 
woman,  and  learn  to  govern  yourself?" 

Dym  made  no  answer ;  the  large  tears  were  drop- 
ping into  her  lap  one  by  one.  Will  was  unjust  to 
her;  he  would  not  believe  that  she  really  had 
tried  this  time.  She  had  come  to  him  in  her 
trouble  for  a  little  comfort,  and  all  this  was  very 
bitter  to  her.  Mr.  Elliott  sighed  very  deeply  once 
or  twice,  and  then  he  put  his  hand  on  her  head, 
and  softly  stroked  her  hair. 

"  Come,  my  dear,  tell  me  all  about  it,"  he  said, 
coaxingly ;  and  Dym  dried  her  eyes  and  cheered 
up  a  little,  and  told  her  story  by-and-by  in  a  sub- 
dued, humble  way  that  thoroughly  touched  her 
listener's  heart.  Dym,  woman  like,  felt  she  had 
made  a  point — and  instantly  lost  it. 

"  There,  Will,  do  you  think  I  was  so  much  to 
blame?"  she  finished,  a  little  triumphantly. 

The  answer  disappointed  her. 

"Very  much  indeed,"  was  the  uncompromising 
rejoinder. 

"How  so?"  she  asked,  in  a  crestfallen  tone. 
"  Surely  you  will  allow  Miss  Tressilian  was  more 
in  fault  than  I?"  ' 

"  My  dear  little  sister,  as  usual  you  are  taking 
the  worst  side  of  the  argument.  Granted  Miss 
Tressilian  was  the  aggressor,  docs  it  never  occur  to 
you  that  people,  governesses  especially,  may  some- 
times be  called  upon  to  endure?" 

"But,  Will—" 

"  My  dear  Dym,  I  am  very  sorry  for  all  this — 
very  sorry,  because  I  must  tell  you,  once  for  all,  I 
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am  disappointed  in  you  ;  you  seem  to  have  so  little 
stability." 

*'  Now  you  are  going  to  be  unkind  again." 

"I  am  going  to  tell  you  tho  truth,  certainly. 
Dym,  you  have  no  idea  how  all  this  hurts  me — 
with  the  best  intention  in  the  world,  your  efforts 
are  so  frightfully  weak.  Child,  how  ever  you  will 
make  your  way  in  the  world  if  you  do  not  learn 
to  restrain  this  jealous  temper  of  yours  ?" 

"  Oh,  Will,  do  be  more  merciful !  Every  one 
cannot  be  as  good  as  you;  and  you  never  will 
believe  that  1  try." 

"Yes,  I  do,"  he  replied,  thoughtfully;  "no 
one  knows  better  than  I  what  a  noble-hearted  girl 
you  are  at  the  bottom.  But,  Dym,  darling,  I  do 
so  long  to  see  the  higher  nature  assert  itself;  these 
three  wretched  failures  of  yours  make  mc  tremble 
so  for  the  future.  What  would  you  do  if  you  had 
not  got  me  to  fall  back  upon  as  a  last  resource  ? — 
though  I  fear  I  am  but  a  poor  protector  to  you, 
poor  child." 

This  was  too  much  for  Dym's  affectionate  heart ; 
and  she  clung  round  her  brother's  neck  with  a 
vehement  '*  No,  no  !" 

"  Ah,  but  I  am,"  he  repeated  in  a  tone  of  quiet 
conviction  blended  with  sadness.  "  If  I  had  ever 
so  poor  a  home  to  offer  you,  I  should  be  more 
than  content;  but  with  my  health  how  is  that  to 
be  achieved?" 

"  You  dear  old  Conqueror,  I  will  not  let  you 
talk  so.  There,  that  serves  me  right  for  making 
you  so  unhappy;  if  it  will  make  you  more  com- 
fortable to  hear  it,  I'll  own  I  have  been  bad  in 
every  way — cross,  touchy,  disagreeable,  and  alto- 
gether horrid." 

"Nay,"  he  returned,  with  a  smile,  "that  is 
making  yourself  out  too  bad.  After  all,  Dym,  I 
am  afraid  you  are  not  cut  out  for  a  governess." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  was  the  eager  reply.  "  Oh, 
if  I  could  only  take  in  plain  sewing,  and  live  here 
with  you,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  always  good ! " 


Then,  very  coaxingly:  "  Couldn't  it  be  managed, 
Will,  dear?  I  might  give  music  lessons,  or  teach 
French,  or  even  a  place  as  daily  governess  might 
suit  me  better.  Do  say  you  won't  send  me  away 
I  again,  Will;  you  don't  know  half  how  unhappy  I 
am  away  from  you." 

"  My  dear,  a  governess  in  Kentish  Town  I" 
"  Why  not  ?  It  is  not  worse  than  being  a  curate 
here.    Who  is  proud  now  I  should  like  to  know." 
"But  with  all  your  advantages — " 
"I  am  not  half  so  clever  as  you,  Will." 
"The  idea  of  comparing  us  two — an  old  crip- 
pled hulk  as  I  am.    Dym,  arc  you  sure  I  was  only 
cight-and -twenty  last  birthday?    I  feel  forty,  at 
least ;  look  how  thin  my  hair  is  ;  and  turning  grav, 
too." 

"That  comes  of  those  horrible  headaches  ;  but 
when  you  take  those  ugly  glasses  off,  your  eyes  are 
as  nice  as  ever.    I  do  like  your  eyes,  Will." 

"  Little  flatterer." 

"Ah,  but  you  like  it  all  the  same  ;  you  get  so 
dull  living  in  these  little  rooms,  and  having  no 
one  to  say  pretty  things  to  you.  You  feel  better 
already  for  having  mc  to  scold." 

"  I  have  not  scolded  you  half  properly,  I  am 
afraid." 

"It  will  keep.  Suppose  you  ring  the  bell  in- 
stead, and  ask  Mrs.  Maynard  to  bring  us  some 
tea.  I  am  so  hungry  and  thirsty  and  tired,  Will, 
and  you  have  not  made  me  a  bit  comfortable. 
There,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say — it  is 
Mrs.  Maynard's  washing-day. 

"What  a  memory  you  have,  Dym!  Of  course 
it  is,  but  I  dare  say — "  and  here  the  curate  looked 
helplessly  around. 

"  Never  mind,  Will ;  sit  where  you  are.  I'll 
have  everything  ready  in  a  moment  ;"  and  before 
Mr.  Elliott  could  look  down  she  had  disappeared, 
and  so  quick  were  her  movements  that  before  an- 
other quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  the  brother  and 
sister  were  established  cozily  at  their  frugal  meal. 
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BOOK  II.     CHAPTER  VIII.     THE  LADY  OF  QUALITY. 

Mr.  Heath  was  justified  in  saying  that  his  re- 
commendations were  certain  to  be  carried  out. 
The  trustees  were  mere  puppets  in  his  hands;  and 
Mr.  Ilillman,  though  a  shrewd  and  long-headed 
attorney,  had  been  so  won  over  by  the  fidelity  and 
sagacity  which  Heath  had  shown  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  that  he  would  not  for  an  instant 
have  dreamed  of  controverting  any  suggestion  he 
might  make.  Mr.  Bence  highly  approved  of  the 
idea  that  Grace  should  be  launched  into  the  world 
with  a  good  house  and  establishment  of  her  own, 
as  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  promised  to  secure 
for  him  and  his  family  a  certain  position  in  society 
as  the  connections  of  the  young  heiress ;  while  the 
engagement  of  a  qualified  chaperon  would  relieve 
Mrs.  Bence — a  fat,  placid  old  woman,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  go  to  sleep  alter  midnight — from  the 
necessity  of  sitting  up  and  looking  after  their 
young  friend.  As  for  Mr.  Palmer,  he  professed 
to  be  entirely  astonished  at  any  one  electing  to 
live  in  London,  no  matter  for  how  short  a  time. 
It  was  all  right,  he  dare  say  ;  and,  of  course,  dif- 
ferent people  have  different  tastes,  and  Miss  Mid- 
dleham  was  a  young  woman  new  to  that  kind  of 
thing,  so,  of  course,  he  had  no  objection  to  make; 
ami  whenever  Miss  Grace  wanted  a  little  fresh  air, 
he  and  Mrs.  Palmer  would  be  delighted  to  see  her 
at  the  Manor  House,  and  would  find  room  for  her 
sheep  dog  also — hal  ha!  her  sheep-dog !  And  Mr. 
Palmer,  apparently  much  tickled  at  the  expression, 
repeated  it  with  grca'  glee. 

So,  having  received  the  necessary  sanction,  Mr. 
Heath  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plans  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  find  a  furnished  house  ; 
for,  though  Grace  and  the  professor  were  very 
comfortable  at  Fenton's.  it  was  not  merely  thought 
desirable  that  the  young  lady  should  be  installed 
at  the  head  of  her  own  establishment  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  dismal  letters  had  been  received  from 
the  Frau  Professorin,  in  which  her  own  failing 
health  was  pointedly  alluded  to,  and  a  strong  de- 
sin-  ior  her  husband's  immediate  return  was  ex- 
prtunrd.  The  only  thing  which  kept  her  up, 
vol.  V.— 59 


Madame  Sturm  said,  was  Waller's  unwearied  atten- 
tion, and  the  prospective  pleasure  of  hearing  all 
about  the  professor's  enthusiastic  reception  by  the 
English  scientific  world.  There  is  never  a  lack  of 
furnished  houses  to  be  let  in  London,  and  one  was 
very  soon  found  which  Mr.  Heath  said  he  thought 
"might  do,"  and  with  which  Grace  expressed 
herself  content.  It  was  a  tall,  ten-roomtd  house 
in  Eaton  Place,  belonging  to  a  retired  Indian 
colonel,  who  dwelt  in  it  from  October  to  February 
very  comfortably,  getting  his  chat  at  the  Junior, 
and  his  whist  at  the  Portland,  and  regularly  dining 
with  all  his  old  friends;  and,  by  letting  it  during 
the  London  season,  realizing  an  income  which 
enabled  him  and  his  wife  to  live,  with  ]>erfecteasc 
to  themselves,  at  German  spas  or  English  watering 
places,  or  wherever  their  fancy  might  lead  them. 
The  furniture  was  useful  rather  than  elegant  ;  the 
chairs  in  the  dinmg-room  were  hard  and  slippery, 
and  the  family  pictures  on  the  walls  appalling. 
There  was  one  in  particular  of  the  colonel's  mother 
— a  farinaceous-looking  old  lady,  with  a  flaxen 
front,  a  pale  countenance,  and  two  lace  lappets 
tied  under  her  chin  in  a  manner  so  ghastly  sug- 
gestive, that  the  former  season's  tenants  had  un- 
hooked and  hidden  it  away  during  their  stay; 
while  another,  of  the  colonel's  uncle,  who  had 
originally  sent  him  to  Addiscombe — an  aggressive 
old  gentleman,  in  powdered  pigtail  and  Hessian 
boots  —  glared  down  upon  the  intruders,  and 
seemed  to  want  to  know  their  business  there.  The 
back  room  was  a  kind  of  deep  tank,  all  available 
space  in  which  was  occupied  by  a  round  card- 
table,  a  case  of  stuffed  birds,  and  the  colonel's 
library,  consisting  of  the  Army  List,  the  Peerage, 
and  two  odd  volumes  of  Napier's  Peninsular  War. 
The  stair-carpets  had  been  "shifted,"  to  hide  the 
parts  most  worn  ;  but  the  landing-place  was  a  tri- 
umph, for  on  it  was  a  piece  of  upholstery  supposed 
to  resemble  a  jaguar,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of 
that  animal — an  impossible  beast,  with  a  cracked 
glass  eye  and  a  protruding  tongue  made  of 
red  cloth ;  and  out  of  it  led  the  conservatory, 
a  stuffy  glass-house,  six  feet  square,  iuto  which 
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the  black  rain  dripped  with  hollow,  plashing 
sound. 

There  were  not  too  many  ornaments  in  the 
drawing-room.  Such  as  were  there  were  of  Oriental 
origin — cheap  carved  ivory  work,  sandal-wood 
boxes,  banner  screens  wit  1  Japanese  figures,  and 
framed  photographs  of  Indian  temples.  Nor  were 
the  appointOM.il lu  of  the  bed  room  such  as  were 
likely  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  lady,  to 
whom  cheval  glasses  and  large  wardrobes  were 
necessities  ;  but  where  money  was  no  object,  such 
additions  could  be  easily  supplied,  and  the  accom- 
modation being  sufficient,  and  the  address  undeni- 
able, the  house  wxi  taken  for  the  season,  and  the 
colonel  and  his  wife  sent  on  their  way  rejoicing. 

To  most  persons  the  selection  of  a  chaperon  for 
an  heiress  wholly  ignorant  of  the  world  would 
have  presented  many  difficulties,  but  the  trustees 
had  been  content  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Heath,  and  that  gentleman  numbered 
among  his  acquaintances  a  lady,  whom  he  con- 
sidered exactly  fitted  for  the  important  post.  The 
Honorable  Mrs.  Crutchley  was  a  lady  whose  clear- 
ness of  vision  in  all  that  concerned  herself,  and  whose 
readiness  and  obedience  where  any  profit  was  to  be 
made,  had  evoked  the  bank  manager's  admiration  in 
certain  ma'ters  of  business  in  which  they  had  been 
engaged  together.  In  the  first  place,  she  fulfilled 
the  condition  of  being  a  widow,  which  was  an 
absolute  necessity.  There  was  no  shady  husband 
in  the  background  to  interfere  with  her  schemes  or 
claim  his  share  of  her  earnings.  Then  her  title 
was  indisputable,  her  manner  excellent,  and  her 
recognition  in  society  undoubted.  Thirty  years 
previously,  when,  as  Harriet  Staunton,  she  lived 
with  her  father,  the  old  commander  of  the  coast- 
guards, at  St.  Beckett's,  in  a  little  white-washed 
cottage  overlooking  the  sea — her  greatest  ambition 
was  that  the  rector's  wife  would  die,  in  which 
case  she  thought  she  had  a  chance  of  succeeding 
to  the  vacancy;  or  that  Mr.  Meggs,  the  apothe- 
cary, would  rc|>cat  in  earnest  what  hchadsoofien 
said  in  jest,  and  make  her  the  sharer  of  his  heart 
and  practice.  But  though  the  apple-faced  little 
medico  had  no  idea  of  committing  what  he  would 
have  considered  an  act  of  folly,  he  was  the  uncon- 
scious means  of  bringing  about  the  girl's  destiny. 
One  evening,  xs  Harriet  sat  chewing  the  cud  of 
fancy — which  was  to  her  always  less  sweet  than 
bitter — in  the  twilight,  she  heard  the  sound  of 
wheels  at  the  front  door.  Access  to  the  lieutenant's 


cottage  was  generally  obtained  over  the  sloping 
shoulder  of  the  cliff  and  through  the  garden  which 
led  out  to  it;  vehicular  accommodation,  too,  was 
limited  in  those  parts,  and  the  girl  knew  jt  once 
that  the  visitor  could  be  no  other  than  Dr.  Meggs. 
It  was  he  indeed,  as  she  found  when  she  opened 
the  door.  He  was  not  alone,  and  instead  of  seiz- 
ing her  by  both  hands,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  he 
addressed  her  somewhat  formally. 

"  I  have  come  to  you,  Miss  Stanton,"  he  said, 
after  the  first  salutation,  "  on  an  errand  of  mercy. 
This  gentleman,"  pointing  to  his  companion,  who 
still  remained  motionless  in  the  gig,  "has  met 
with  an  accident  while  gull  shooting  at  St.  Ann's 
Head.  He  missed  his  footing,  and  though  he  was 
providentially  saved  by  a  jutting  portion  of  the 
cliff,  his  ankle  is  dislocated,  and  he  is  severely 
shaken.  One  of  your  father's  men,  who  saw  the 
affair,  hailed  me  as  I  was  passing,  and,  fortunately, 
meeting  the  lieutenant,  I  obtained  permission  to 
bring  the  stranger  here.  He  is  staying  with  Sir 
Thomas  Walton  at  Whitchorns,"  he  added,  drop- 
ping his  voice,  "  but  it  would  be  impossible  to 
attempt  to  get  him  there  to-night,  and  equally 
im]K5ssible  to  take  hiin  to  the  Trawlers'  Net,  or  to 
any  of  the  cottages  in  the  village.  If  you  will  let 
him  be  carried  to  that  little  spare  room  which 
Master  Harry  occupies  when  he  is  at  home,  and 
let  old  Jane  foment  the  limb  and  do  what  I  tell 
her,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  rid  you  of 
him  to-morrow." 

Harriet  Staunton,  delighted  at  the  idea,  was 
only  dam|)cned  at  the  thought  that  the  room  in 
which  her  brother  Harry  (a  mate  in  the  P.  and  O. 
Company's  service)  occasionally  passed  a  few 
nights  would  not  be  suitable  for  the  reception  of 
a  gentleman  who  was  in  a  position  to  be  at  White- 
horns;  but  the  practical  little  doctor  soon  quieted 
her  scruples,  and  the  stranger,  who  was  still  in- 
sensible, was  carried  up  stairs  in  the  strong  arms 
of  two  of  the  coastguard  men.  Old  Jane's  fomen- 
tations, renewed  throughout  the  night,  were  not, 
however,  so  efficacious  as  Dr.  Meggs  had  expected. 
On  visiting  his  patient  the  next  day,  he  heard  from 
the  young  man  that  he  was  in  no  condition  to  be 
moved,  and  that  unless  it  was  the  absolute  desire 
of  his  host,  he  declined  to  be  taken  from  his  pre- 
sent quarters. 

The  fact  was  that  Captain  the  Honorable  Jarre- 
Crutchley — for  such  was  the  visitor's  name  anrt 
title— while  still  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  conn, 
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looking  up  under  his  dropped  eyelids,  had  seen  a 
face  peering  at  him  over  old  Jane's  shoulder — a 
face  which,  though  not  strictly  beautiful,  was 
fresh  and  young,  with  bright  gleaming  teeth  and 
soft,  wavy  hair,  and  different  in  every  respect 
from  the  countenances  of  old  Lady  Walton  and 
her  two  spinster  nieces,  who  were  the  only  women 
whom  he  had  looked  upon  for  six  weeks.  With 
no  game  of  his  own  to  play,  and  with  a  sincere 
regard  for  the  girl,  whom  he  had  known  since  her 
childhood,  the  old  doctor  humored  his  patient. 
The  Waltons  had  already  been  informed  of  the 
accident,  and  a  messenger  was  now  despatched  to 
Whitethorns,  telling  his  friends  that  the  removal  of 
the  patient  was  for  some  days  impossible,  and  assur- 
ing them  that  all  due  care  was  being  taken  of  him. 

That  same  afternoon  Sir  Thomas  Walton  rode 
over  on  his  cob,  peeped  through  the  door  at  the 
patient,  who  was  supposed  to  be  sleeping,  shook 
hands  with  Lieutenant  Staunton,  whom  for  twenty 
years  he  had  hitherto  only  honored  with  a  nodding 
acquaintance,  stared  very  hard  while  saying  a  few 
polite  words  with  Harriet,  and  went  away,  earn- 
estly wishing  that  he  had  had  her  for  a  nurse  when 
he  dislocated  hU  collar-bone  during  the  last  cub- 
hunting. 

James  Crutchley's  dislocation  took  a  long  time 
to  heal — longer  than  one  would  have  thought 
from  the  speedy  manner  in  which  he  contrived  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  couch,  and  to 
get  down  stairs.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is, 
perhaps,  bad  to  attempt  too  much  at  first,  and  his 
undue  haste  entailed  upon  him  the  alternative  of 
either  lying  upon  the  couch  in  what  was  politely 
called  the  drawing-room— because  Harriet's  cot- 
tage piano  was,  and  the  lieutenant's  meerschaum 
pipe  was  not,  allowed  there — or  of  calling  for  a 
supporting  arm,  the  strength  of  which  need  not  be 
very  great,  to  help  him  in  his  rambles  along  the 
garden  or  over  the  cliff.  The  end  of  this  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee.  Jim  Crutchley  was  not  a 
handsome  man — indeed,  he  was  called  *' Joco"  in 
the  regiment,  from  his  fancied  resemblance  to  an 
ape;  he  was  small,  and  lean,  and  brown,  with 
mean  little  black  eyes,  open  nostrils,  an  enormous 
upper  lip,  and  projecting  teeth;  but  he  had  good 
hands  and  feet,  dressed  well,  and  was  unmistakably 
a  well-bred  gentleman.  Harriet  Staunton  had 
never  seen  any  one  like  him.  She  had  no  thought 
of  the  parson  now,  except  that  he  was  fat  and 
forty,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  how  long  his  wife 
lived;  no  thought  of  Dr.  Meggs,  except  one  occa- 


sionally of  gratitude  towards  him  for  introducing 
the  captain,  no  thought  of  any  one  or  anything 
save  the  captain  himseK.  Not  that  Harriet  wor- 
shiped him,  adored  him,  raved  about  him,  as  is 
the  custom  of  many  young  ladies  under  similar 
circumstances.  She  knew  lie  was  plain,  but  found 
him  agreeable  and  amusing,  with  more  to  say  that 
was  interesting  to  her  than  any  one  with  whom 
she  had  been  before  brought  into  contact,  and  she 
saw  in  winning  him  a  chance  of  rescuing  herself 
from  the  dull,  solitary  life  against  which  she  had 
so  long  repined  in  vain. 

As  for  the  Honorable  James,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  the  state  of  his  feelings.    During  all  the 
dozen  years  in  which  he  had  been  knocking  about 
London,  and  the  garrison  towns  where  his  regi- 
ment had  been  quartered,  he  had  contrived  to 
keep  himself  tolerably  heart-whole,  having  had,  of 
course,  a  great  many  "affairs"  of  all  kinds,  but 
none  of  them  with  anything  approaching  to  a 
serious  result.    His  respected  father,  the  Earl  of 
Waddledot,  had  often  bitterly  bemoaned  to  his 
eldest  son  and  heir  to  the  family  honors,  Viscount 
Podager,  his  grief  that  Jim  was  so  "  confoundedly 
plain  headed."    If  he  had  been  a  good-looking 
fellow,  he  might  have  succeeded,  the  earl  thought 
— for  he  had  plenty  of  "impydence,"  and  talk, 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  don't  you  know — in  mar- 
rying some  rich  gal;  a  contingency  which  would 
not  only  have  restored  his  own  very  fallen  fortunes, 
but  would  have  enabled  him  to  lend  a  few  thou- 
sands to  his  father  and  elder  brother,  who  were 
both  sadly  impecunious.     But  while  his  noble 
relatives  were  thus  kind  enough  to  busy  them 
selves  with  his  affairs,  the  Honorable  Jim  had  held 
on  his  course  very  straight,  and  had  not  suffered 
himself  to  be  entangled  by  any  of  the  fascinations 
which  he  found  in  the  fashionable  world,  although, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  very  little  trouble, 
he  might  have  stood  the  chance  of  carrying  off  a 
moneyed  prize.    It  was  not  his  ugliness  that  stood 
in  his  way;  as  John  Wilkes  said,  at  the  end  of 
half-an-hour's  conversation  no  woman  would  think 
that  he  was  plain.  But  it  was  not  with  the  women 
that  he  had  any  difficulty,  rather  with  their  fathers 
and  brothers,  who,  when  informed  by  their  si>ouses 
that  Agatha  or  Hermengarde  had  waltzed  several 
times  with  James  Crutchley,  would  look  grave  and 
shake  their  heads,  and  mutter  hard  words  ftboi  t  a 
"  bad  lot,"  "  vaurien,"  a  "person  of  bad  charac- 
ter," and  other  depreciatory  criticisms.    The  fact 
was  that  his  allowance  from  his  noble  father  being 
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very  small,  and  very  irregularly  paid,  the  Hon- 
orable Jim,  finding  that  money  was  necessary  for 
existence,  liad  to  trust  to  his  own  wits,  to  his  ex- 
perience in  horse-flesh,  and  to  his  knowledge  of 
games  of  skill,  such  as  billiards  and  cards.  His 
transactions  in  horse-dealing  had  been  extensive, 
and  one  of  them  created  such  an  interest  in  certain 
circles,  that  he  had  thought  it  advisable  to  ex- 
change into  another  regiment,  on  a  hint  from  his 
colonel,  a  man  of  liberal  views,  but  holding  the 
opi  ion  that  the  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 
Still  he  remained  a  member  of  two  or  three  lend- 
ing clubs,  occasionally  obtained  information  which 
was  not  only  early  but  correct  about  *'  good 
things"  which  were  likely  to  come  off,  and  made 
a  very  fair  younger  son's  income,  by  the  clearness 
of  his  head  and  the  steadiness  of  his  hand. 

Why  a  man  of  this  stamp  should  fall  in  love — 
absolutely  in  the  good  old-fashioned  meaning  of 
the  term — with  such  a  girl  as  Harriet  Staunton,  is 
difficult  to  explain.  There  was  no  doubt,  however, 
about  the  fact  that  the  Honorable  Jim's  experience, 
vast  though  it  had  been,  had  not  given  him  a  no- 
tion of  any  one  combining  so  much  beauty  with 
perfect  modesty,  simplicity,  ami  quietude  of  de- 
meanor. His  mother  had  died  when  he  was  yet 
very  young,  and  he  had  no  sisters;  and  in  his  bar- 
rat  k  room  and  racing-hotel  life  he  had  had  no  op- 
portunity of  studying  woman  in  her  domestic 
sphere.  Had  such  a  chance  been  offered  him  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  health  and  insolence,  he  would 
probably  have  sneered  at  it  ;  but,  although  the 
fact  of  being  tended  by  so  charming  a  nurse  had 
induced  him  to  adopt  that  course  of  tactics  which 
is  known  by  sailors  as  "shamming  Abraham," 
and  by  soldiers  as  "  malingering" — though  he 
made  the  worst  of  his  wretched  ankle,  and  leaned 
more  heavily  and  more  frequently  on  the  support 
which  was  at  his  command  than  was  at  all  neces- 
sary— it  was  certain  that  he  had  received  a  severe 
shock  from  his  fall,  and  that  his  nerves  were  jarred 
and  out  of  order.  Doubtless  this  bodily  weakness 
conduced  to  bring  him  into  a  tenderer  and  more 
impressible  frame  of  mind  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  when  he  saw  Harriet  Staunton 
going  the  round  of  her  domestic  duties,  listened  to 
the  confidences  reposed  in  her  by  the  old  women 
a£  the  village  (the  recipients  of  her  benefactions), 
ma~Aed  the  thoughtful  care  with  which  she  admin- 
istered to  her  old  father's  wants,  and  by  her  indus- 
try ami  earnestness  supplemented  the  small  means 
at  her  disposal  by  playing  the  part  of  Lady  Boun- 


tiful of  the  neighborhood,  it  was  but  natural  that 
he  should  succumb  to  an  influence  such  as  he  had 
never  previously  encountered,  and  became  her 
very  slave. 

When  a  young  man  and  woman  are  thus  predis 
posed  towards  each  other,  it  is  not  very  difficult  — 
more  especially  when  the  girl  has  plenty  of  fore- 
sight, and  has  her  feelings  well  under  control — to 
predict  the  result.  One  evening  when  the  old  lieu- 
tenant was  smoking  his  pipe  and  slowly  mastering 
the  contents  of  the  newspaper,  the  Honorable  Jim 
took  advantage  of  the  temporary  absence  of  Har- 
riet from  the  room  to  declare  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ing, t>nd  to  demand  her  hand.    Her  own  consent 
he  had,  he  said,  already  obtained;  and  then, 
triking  at  once  into  the  business  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, he  declared  that  though  he  had  no  regular 
source  of  income  beyond  his  pay,  which  would 
be  sacrificed  at  once,  as  he  intended  disposing 
of  his  commission,  he   would    take  care  that 
Harriet  had  all  the  comforts  of  the  position, 
which,  as  his  wife,  she  would  enjoy.    But  little 
eloquence — even  less  than  that  employed  upon  the 
subject  by  James  ('rulchlcy — would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  induce  Lieutenant  Staunton  to  acquiesce 
in  any  arrangement  which  his  daughter  looked 
upon  as  calculated  to  ensure  her  happiness  ;  anil 
long  before  his  intended  son-in-law  had  reached 
his  peroration,  the  old  gentleman  was  thinking, 
with  vague  wonderment,  what  the  cottage  would 
look  like  when  the  light  of  Harriet's  presence  was 
withdrawn  from  it,  and  how  he  should  manage  to 
scrape  along  when  left  solely  to  the  ministrations 
of  old  Jane.    The  future  of  the  old  man  had  not, 
indeed,  been  considered  by  the  young  people  as 
part  of  their  scheme,  but  he  accepted  it  easily 
enough,  gave  them  his  consent  and  his  blessing; 
and  three  weeks  after,  when  the  banns  had  been 
duly  published,  took  farewell  of  his  daughter  with 
streaming  eyes  and  a  saddened  heart,  never  to 
look  upon  her  again. 

The  consternation  which  fell  upon  the  household 
at  Crutchley  Castle,  when  the  news  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jim's  marriage  with  the  pretty  and  penniless 
girl  was  received  there,  can  scarcely  be  described. 
The  inferior  portion  of  it,  though  not  unaccus- 
tomed to  seeing  their  master  in  what  they  called 
his  tantrums  "  on  the  receipt  of  letters  pressing 
for  money,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  duns,  had 
never  beheld  him  so  much  moved  as  under  the 
present  <  in  umstanccs;  and  the  "cusstn  and  swear- 
in"  in  which  Lord  Podagcr  indulged  considerably 
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transcended  his  ordinary  performances,  by  no  means 
despicable,  in  that  line.  The"  old  earl's  ungovern- 
able fury  brought  upon  him  a  fresh  and  fierce  attack 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout.  He  had  never  thought 
much  of  Podager,  on  whom  Nature  had  bestowed  a 
malformed  foot,  and  with  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
a  sullen  and  forbidding  temper;  but  thought  that 
Jim,  with  his  popularity  in  society,  his  commission 
in  a  crack  regiment,  his  natural  brightness  and  rea- 
diness, and  his  full  knowledge  of  the  family  circum- 
stances— which,  it  was  but  just  to  say,  had  never 
been  in  the  smallest  degree  concealed  from  him — 
Jim  ought  to  have  made  a  better  return  than  this. 
Lord  Waddledot  spoke  of  it  as  "  a  return"  in  pure 
simplicity,  but  wholly  ignoring  the  fact  that  James 
Crutchley's  original  commission  and  his  subsequent 
steps  had  been  purchased  for  him  by  an  uncle,  since 
deceased  ;  and  that  he  himself  had  done  practically 
nothing  for  his  son's  advancement  in  life.  A  sug- 
gestion that  they  should  spend  a  few  weeks  at 
Crutchley  Castle,  made  by  the  Honorable  Jim,  in 
deference  to  his  wife's  wishes  as  necessary  for  her 
recognition,  but  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  it 
would  entail  on  them  both,  was  promptly  negatived  ; 
and  the  happy  pair  remained  in  London,  whither 
they  had  hastened  after  their  marriage,  while  Jim 
sent  in  his  papers,  and  eventually  received  the 
price  of  his  commission.  A  small  house,  in  a 
decent  suburb,  was  then  taken;  and  Harriet  set  to 
work  to  undo  the  mischief  which,  to  say  the  least  of 
It,  the  suspicious  nature  of  many  of  her  husband's 
proceedings  in  earlier  life  had  wrought.  She  was 
recognized  and  called  upon  by  some  of  the  more 
remote  members  of  the  family,  who  were  so  struck 
with  her  simple,  lady-like  manners,  that  they  bore 
forth  a  favorable  report  to  others,  which,  in  due 
time,  reached  the  ears  of  the  earl.  An  invitation 
to  the  castle  followed  ;  the  proffered  hospitality 
of  a  week  was  extended  to  two  months  ;  and,  when 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  James  Crutchley  took  leave 
of  her  father  in-law,  she  had  not  merely  the  pleas- 
ure of  feeling  that  she  was  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  that  august  noblemen,  but  that  she  had  so  far 
ingratiated  herself  with  the  ]>eoplc  of  the  country 
as  to  be  reckoned  an  ornament  rather  than  a  dis- 
credit to  the  family,  and  the  more  permanent  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that,  by  her  tajt  and  savoir 
/aire,  she  had  obtained  for  James  the  adjutancy  of 
the  Limpshire  Militia,  which  was  a  certain,  though 
small,  source  of  income. 

Harriet  Crutchley  was  not  a  woman  to  stop  when 
she  saw  the  ball  at  her  foot.    Step  by  step  she  per- 


severed, until,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  her  so- 
cial charms  and  domestic  virtues,  all  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  Honorable  Jim's  early  peccadilloes 
faded  away  ;  and,  although,  he  still  played  bil- 
liards and  ecarte  with  remaikablc  success,  and  had 
what  was  generally  a  most  wholesome  book,  (in  the 
principal  events  of  the  year,  these  pastimes  were 
but  regarded  as  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  amuse- 
ments of  an  English  gentleman  of  rank.  So  agree- 
able did  she  make  herself,  too,  to  the  crcwhile 
hostile  Podager,  that,  when  that  young  nobleman 
succeeded  his  lamented  father,  and  found  that,  by 
the  connivance  of  the  family  lawyer,  the  estate 
was  by  no  means  so  heavily  dipped  as  had  been 
imagined,  he  consented  to  make  an  allowance  of 
five  hundred  a  year  to  his  younger  brother ;  and 
when,  after  ten  years  of  fairly  happy  married  life, 
the  Honorable  Jim  succumbed  to  an  attack  of 
fever,  caught  on  a  wet  St.  I-eger  day,  his  lordship 
was  graciously  pleased  to  continue  it  to  the  widow. 

Ten  years  had  passed  since  the  Honorable  Jim 
had  been  laid  in  the  family  vault  at  Crutchley, 
and  Harriet,  a  buxom  woman  of  forty,  retained 
her  hold  on  the  affections  of  her  late  husband's 
family,  and  on  the  general  respect  of  society ; 
further,  she  retained  the  five  hundred  a  year  and 
the  benefit  arising  from  the  shifting  investments 
of  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  on  her  husband's  life, 
which  she  had  induced  him  to  enter  upon  shortly 
after  their  marriage.  In  these  investments  she 
had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  her  second  cou- 
sin, Mr.  George  Heath,  of  whom  she  had  seen  no- 
thing since  her  early  childhood  ;  but  whom,  when 
she  found  him  in  a  high  commercial  position  in 
the  city,  and  able  to  direct  her  little  financial  ope- 
rations to  profit,  she  took  up  very  warmly,  and 
frequently  invited  to  her  comfortable,  well-fur- 
nished rooms  in  Ebury  street.  During  all  the 
years  of  her  widowhood,  Mrs.  Crutchley  had  as- 
siduously and  successfully  striven  not  to  lose,  or  in 
any  way  to  compromise,  the  position  in  society 
which  her  marriage  had  obtained  for  her.  Always 
well-dressed  in  rich  and  ample  black  silk — a 
comely  matron,  wearing  a  pretty  lace  cap,  over 
her  still  luxurious  fair  hair — always  good-tempered, 
agreeable,  and  ready  to  oblige,  Harriet  Crutchley 
was  a  favorite  with  the  old,  to  whose  foibles  she 
showed  a  pleasant  forbearance,  and  with  the 
young,  whose  extravagances  she  was,  when  it 
suited  her,  generally  ready  to  condone. 

Such  was  the  lady  selected  by  Mr.  Heath  as 
chaperon  for  Grace  Middleham. 
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In  Two  Chapters. 

Translated  from  the  German  cxprosly  for  I'ottcr's  Amp.ricaN  Monthly, 

By  Mrs.  Adelueid  Shelton  Mackenzie. 


CHAPTER  I  (CONTINUED). 

"To  the  house  in  Donan  street,  at  once!" 
ordered  Rotter,  after  hearing  Gauner's  report. 
"  Let  their  hiding-place  be  surrounded  ;  station 
our  men  at  every  possible  point  from  which  they 
might  escape  us  ;  we  must  take  the  whole  gang ; 
none  shall  escape." 

Rotter  was  the  first  who  arrived  at  the  house  where, 
as  he  had  been  informed,  the  forgers  were  at  work. 
He  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  but  all  remained 
still ;  again  he  knocked,  listening  intently,  but 
in  vain;  no  sound  could  be  heard  from  within. 
"Break  open  the  door!"  he  commanded.  A 
crash,  a  fall,  and  the  men,  revolvers  in  hand, 
followed  him  into  the  dark  passage  ;  up  stairs, 
from  room  to  room,  searching  in  closets,  looking 
behind  boxes,  yet  finding  nothing  but  broken 
tools,  torn  papers,  and  some  old,  broken  furni- 
ture piled  up  against  the  doors,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  hindering  them  in  their  search. 

"One  more  room  I"  cried  Rotter,  dashing 
furiously  against  a  small  door;  it  yielded,  and, 
with  one  bound,  he  stood  within.  A  cry  of  rage 
escaped  him,  as  he  found  it  empty,  and  perceived 
an  open  window,  looking  into  a  narrow  court- 
vard.  "The  canal!"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely. 
"They  have  escaped  us;  I  had  forgotten  the 
canal.  "Your  torch!"  he  cried,  almost  beside 
himself  with  fury,  and  turning  to  the  detective 
next  to  him.  "I  shall  descend  into  the  court- 
yard; j)erhaps  I  may  find  a  boat  in  the  canal;" 
and,  climbing  on  the  window-sill,  he  rapidly  let 
himself  down  on  the  ladder,  which  the  forgers, 
seemingly,  had  forgotten  to  remove. 

His  comrades  watched  his  descent  with  bated 
breath;  they  saw  him  cross  the  narrow  yard,  force 
open  the  small  door  which  led  into  the  canal; 
a  piercing  cry  followed ;  a  fall,  and  then  all  was 
still — silent  as  the  grave. 

After  considerable  time,  the  lifeless  body  of 
Rotter  was  found;  but  the  criminals  had  escaped, 
leaving  no  trace  as  to  where  they  had  flown. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  dwelling  of  Count  Bern  was  brilliantly 
illuminated  and  an  assembly  of  the  most  eminent 


the  spacious  rooms  in  which  host  and  hostess  wel- 
comed their  noble  guests  in  their  most  charming 
manner. 

Baron  Burno  seemed  to  be  the  most  honored  of 
the  guests ;  on  him  Count  and  Countess  Bern 
smiled  their  brightest,  and  every  one  present  ap- 
peared desirous  to  be  introduced  to  the  stately, 
commanding  man,  whose  white  locks  and  long 
|  flowing  beard  contrasted  so  strangely  with  the 
bright  dark  eyes,  which  flashed  and  shone  with 
such  youthful  fire. 

The  general  enjoyment  rose  to  its  highest  as  the 
whole  company  assembled  around  the  elegantly 
laid  out  table  and  partook  of  the  exquisite  supper, 
spread  out  so  temptingly  before  them.  Toasts 
were  drunk,  anecdotes  told,  and  one  witty  saying 
succeeded  another,  until  Count  Delerto,  the  Chief 
of  Police,  interrupted  the  general  merriment  by 
the  proposal  that  his  friend,  Baron  Burno,  should 
relate  one  of  his  many  adventures.  "For,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  his  host,  "  the  Baron  has 
witnessed  in  his  travels  most  extraordinary  things, 
and  I  promise  you  all  an  unusual  treat  if  my  friend 
will  regale  us  with  some  reminiscences  of  his  life." 

With  a  most  charming  smile,  Baron  Burno  re- 
plied to  the  entreaties  of  all  that  he  would  respond 
most  willingly  to  their  wishes,  but  that  he  asked 
beforehand  the  pardon  of  the  ladies,  should  he. 
perchance,  during  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
somewhat  shock  their  sensitive  nerves. 

The  pardon  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Baron 
began  as  follows: 

"  In  my  youth,  and  while  attached  to  the  police 
corps,  I  became  acquainted  with  a  girl  of  most 
wonderful  lwauty.  I  soon  loved  her  with  all  my 
heart  and  was  loved  in  return — so  she  told  me. 
Then  I  was  poor,  and,  for  that  reason,  unable  to 
marry;  but  youth  and  love  acknowledge  no  obsta- 
cle, and  my  poverty  was  a  thing  to  be  overcome 
through  energy  and  perseverance,  so  I  assured  my 
love,  and  she  smiled  assent  as  she  listened  to  the 
joyful  outpourings  of  my  confident  heart. 

"This  wished  for  opportunity  for  securing  the 
means  for  my  marriage  soon  presented  itself  to  roe. 
and  with  eager  hand  1  attempted  to  catch  my 


personages  were  present,  promenading  through  J  prize. 


There  was  at  that  time  a  gang  of  forgers. 
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which,  for  months,  all  the  detectives  of  the  coun- 
try had  vainly  tried  to  secure.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  evaded  us  and  escaped,  in  spite  of  the 
closest  attention  and  espionage  of  the  police.  We 
were  in  despair,  and  I,  in  particular,  allowed  my- 
self neither  rest  nor  peace  to  discover  their  hiding- 
place.  The  Evil  One  himself  seemed  to  have  taken 
the  criminals  under  his  special  protection ;  for  no 
sooner  did  I  think  that  I  had  traced  them,  and 
that  the  reward  of  two  thousand  guilders  was  with- 
out doubt  within  my  reach,  than  they  had  vanished 
as  if  by  magic. 

"  Neither  magic,  however,  nor  the  Evil  One  had 
anything  to  do  in  the  matter.  The  woman  whom 
I  loved,  and  who  had  promised  to  marry  me, 
played  me  false.  The  chief  of  the  forgers,  a  cer- 
tain Herbert,  was  her  lover,  and  I — I  only — you 
understand,"  the  Baron  continued,  after  suppress- 
ing his  emotion  with  an  cfTort  and  smiling  bitterly ; 
"  she  pretended  to  love  me  in  order  to  warn  Her- 
bert of  every  move,  of  every  trap  that  was  laid  by 
the  police  to  secure  their  capture. 

"  It  was  Carnival  time  when  again  there  was 
hope  to  catch  the  whole  gang.  On  the  very  even- 
ing on  which  the  capture  was  to  take  place  I  went 
to  Sabina,  to  tell  her  of  our  proposed  undertaking, 
when,  on  reaching  her  dwelling,  I  found  her  in 
great  confusion.  My  eyes  fell  upon  some  new 
notes  lying  upon  her  table,  and  taking  up  a  letter 
which  was  lying  beside  them,  I  became  aware, 
after  perusing  its  contents,  that — of  all  that  I  just 
now  told  you,  that  Sabina  was  false,  that  I  had 
been  fooled,  while  I  thought  myself  fondly  loved. 

"Mad  with  rage,  I  rushed  from  her  to  the 
bureau  of  the  police.  Measures  were  taken  imme- 
diately to  prevent  her  from  giving  information  to 
Herbert  as  to  our  plans,  but  in  vain  ;  we  were 
again  too  late.  By  the  time  we  reached  their 
hiding-place,  the  birds  had  flown,  no  one  knew 
whither.  Beside  myself  with  rage,  I  headed  all — 
I  even  followed  them  to  the  spot  from  whence 
they  had  let  themselves  down  on  a  ladder  into  a 
narrow  court-yard  ;  arriving  at  the  last  step,  I  re- 
ceived a  stab  in  the  breast,  and  fell  dead — so  Her- 
bert, who  had  stabbed  me,  thought — senseless  only, 
to  the  ground. 

"Before  becoming  entirely  unconscious,  I  felt 
Herbert  laying  his  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  heard 
him  say :  '  Joy,  comrades,  this  one  was  our  most 
bitter  enemy  ;  now  we  are  safe,  for  he  is  dead,  and 
the  others  we  need  not  fear.'  After  this  my 
senses  left  me  and  I  knew  nu  more. 


"It  is  now  eight  years  since  this  has  happened, 
and  only  now  a  lucky  accident  has  brought  those  two, 
I  mean  Herbert  and  Sabina,  again  within  my  reach." 

"Indeed!"  "  How  so?"  "Where?"  were  the 
general  exclamations.  Every  one  listened  with 
intense  interest. 

"  I  happened,"  continued  the  Baron,  calmly  sur- 
veying the  eager  faces  before  him,  "  to  receive  an 
invitation,  through  an  old  friend  of  mine,  to  be 
present  at  a  brilliant  fete  given  by  a  Count  and  his 
most  charming  wife.  I  shall,  for  the  present, 
omit  to  mention  the  names  of  the  distinguished 
pair,  but  I  must  add  that  I  had  met  the  Count  a 
few  days  before  and  instantly  recognized  in  him 
Francois  Herbert,  the  man  who  had  stabbed  me 
and  the  chief  of  that  gang  of  forgers.  I  therefore 
readily  accepted  my  friend's  invitation,  informed 
him  of  my  discovery,  and  also  of  my  plan  to  ex- 
pose the  criminal. 

"The  evening  of  the  fete  arrived,  and  I,  dis- 
guised in  a  white  wig,  and  beard  to  match,  accom- 
panied my  friend  to  the  house  of  the  Count. 

"  I  was  received  there  by  the  Count  and  his 
charming  wife  in  the  most  flattering  manner, 
thanks  to  my  distinguished  friend.  We  sat  down 
to  a  most  choice  supper.  I  was  asked  to  relate 
some  of  my  adventures,  for  my  friend  had  told  the 
assembly  that  I  had  traveled  and  seen  much.  I 
told  the  story  I  just  now  have  related  to  you ;  I 
regarded,  as  I  do  now,  the  Count  and  his  wife 
closely i  I  noticed  that  the  Count's  lips  trembled, 
that  his  hands  took  hold  convulsively  of  the  table- 
cloth. I  also  saw  that  the  features  of  the  Countess 
became  deathly  pale,  that  her  eyes  stared  at  me  as 
if  she  were  on  the  eve  of  going  mad,  and  I  was 
sure — certain — that  Herbert  and  Sabina  sat  before 
me.  I  sprang  up,  tore  off  wig  and  beard,  and, 
with  the  words,  'Do  you  know  me,  Sabina?'  I 
bent  with  glaring  eyes  over  the  Countess,  who, 
falling  back  upon  her  seat,  uttered  a  terrible  cry, 
and  became  senseless. 

Herbert,  resembling  a  wild  animal,  so  terrible 
was  he  in  his  fury,  threw  himself,  foaming  and 
raging,  upon  Rotter — for  he  it  was,  who  thus  had 
fearfully  avenged  himself,  but  soon  found  himself 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  uttering  shrieks  of  rage, 
he  was  dragged  from  the  room. 

There  remains  little  to  be  told.  Sabina  died  of 
brain  fever,  and  Herbert  was  committed  to  life- 
long imprisonment. 

Rotter  is  now  happily  married,  rich  and  highly 
respected. 
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DEATH'S  FINAL  CONQUEST.' 


Thk  (juries  of  our  birth  and  state 

\rc  shadows,  not  substantial  thing*; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate  ; 

Death  lay*  hi*  icy  hand*  on  king* ; 
Sceptre  and  crown 
Must  tumble  down, 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 


1  Many  of  our  reader*  will  possibly  identify  these  tine 
>tan.-.xs.  They  were  originally  designed  for  a  funeral  song 
in  Shirley's  play,  "  The  Contention  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses." 
James  Nliirlrv  was  a  noted  dramatic  writer  of  the  reign  of 
t "harks  I. ;  surviving  the  Restoration,  he  died  October  29th, 
1666,  aged  seventy  two  years.  The  poem  is  said  to  have 
l>ecn  a  favorite  with  Charles  II. 


Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field. 

Ami  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
Hut  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 
Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate. 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath. 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  Wast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds; 
Upon  death's  purple  altar  now 

See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  ; 
All  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  the  du*t. 


SIGHING  FOR  HOME.' 


HOME,  beautiful  home!  how  I  long  to  I*  there, 
In  that  sunbright  clime,  free  from  sorrow  and  care; 
1  am  weary  of  languishing  here  in  the  gloom, 
Far,  far  in  the  wildemeM,  sighing  for  home. 

Home,  lieauliful  home — 

Ob,  I  long  to  depart  to  that  beautiful  home ! 

How  I  long  from  the  trials  of  life  to  lie  free, 
And  to  pass  to  that  beautiful  world  o'er  the  sea, 
My  weary  soul  rest  on  the  bosom  of  Love, 
In  the  bower*  of  Paradise,  heaven  above. 

Home,  heavenly  home — 

Oh,  I  long  t  >  depart  to  that  heavenly  home! 

<  )h,  I  long  to  escape  from  my  desolate  prison ; 
Hope  illumines  the  sepulchre — Jesus  is  risen, 
Removing  the  seal  and  unbarring  the  tomb, 
He  ascended  to  heaven,  a  conqueror,  home. 
Home,  heavenly  home, 

Oh,  I  long  to  be  with  my  Redeemer  at  home  ! 

Oh.  the  rapture  of  those  who  have  safely  passed  o'er 
The  desolate  waves  to  the  Paradise  shore, 
By  angel*  embraced,  and  by  angel*  caressed, 
( )n  the  bosom  of  Jesus  forever  to  rest ! 
Home,  beautiful  home, 

Oh,  I  long  for  the  bliss  of  that  heavenly  home ! 

•  This  hymn  comes  to  us  signed  simply  "  Randeel ;"  and, 
though  we  know  not  the  author,  we  gladly  give  it  space, 
because  the  spirit  is  excellent,  while  as  a  hymn  it  is  not  with- 
out merit.  The  writer  states  that  "These  lines  were  sug- 
gested by  the  plaints  of  an  aged  invalid,  who  had  been  a 
great  sufferer  for  years." 


By  the  grove-garlanded  river,  on  the  flora  clad  lea, 

Arc  glorified  beings  now  calling  for  me, 
With  the  voice  of  sweet  melody  bidding  me  come 
And  share  the  delights  of  that  sanctified  home. 
Home,  sanctified  home — 

Ob,  I  long  for  the  Joys  of  that  sanctified  home  ! 

Oh,  I  long  to  be  free  from  this  body  of  pain. 

In  1'aradwc  meet  with  my  kindred  again  ; 

There  chant  with  the  Seraphim,  hallowed  praise 

To  the  Author  of  being,  the  Ancient  of  days. 
Home,  hallowed  home- 
Ob,  I  long  to  lie  with  my  dear  kindred  at  home  ! 

In  sadness  I  linger  this  side  of  the  river; 
Bid  adieu  I  would  gladly  to  earth  and  forever, 
If  some  angel  commissioned  would  bear  me  away 
From  the  night  of  my  gloom  to  that  glorified  day. 

Home,  glorified  home — 

Oh,  I  long  to  dejiart  to  that  glorified  home  ! 

Those  I  leave  for  a  season  I  would  not  bid  adieu. 
For  soon,  I  know,  they  will  my  footsteps  pursue — 
Will  cross  o'er  the  river,  will  Paradise  gain— 
For  a  season  wc  part;  but  to  all  meet  again. 

Home,  heavenly  home — 

Soon  all  will  unite  in  that  heavenly  home ! 

Oh,  the  riches  of  hope  which  my  spirit  inspire, 
With  trust  in  our  Father  and  holy  desires; 
I  Foreshadowing  joy*  which  are  free  from  all  care — 
Home,  beautiful  home,  how  1  long  to  be  there ! 
Home,  glorified  home — 

Oh,  come,  my  dear  Saviour,  and  bear  me  aafe  hornet 
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By  John  Hakkis  Morden. 
The    Second  Paper. 


Old  Sarum. 


"The  cradle  of  English  civili/ation"  is  the;  English  writer  has  sarid :  "The  works  of  man  in 
somewhat  poetic,  hut  not  less  the  appropriate,  de-  I  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  may  be  buried  De- 
signation applied  by  an  English  writer  to  the  vast  neath  the  hills  or  the  rivers;  but  we  can  trace 
elevated  platform  of  chalk  anciently  named  Sarum,  i  back  the  labors  of  those  who  have  tenanted  the 


or  the  Sarum  Plain,  but 
now  called  the  Salisbury 
Plain.  It  extends,  in  broad 
downs,  as  far  as  the  eye 
ran  reach,  and  would  seem 
to  afford  little  temptation 
to  man  to  seek  there  an 
abiding  place,  while  within 
its  area  are  found  a  series 
of  objects  in  their  degree 
as  interesting  as  the  pyra- 
mids and  sphynxes  which 
have  stood  for  countless 
generations  amid  the  sands 
of  ancient  Egypt.  An 


A  Circle  in  Persia, 

Rnembling  the  Druid  Circle*  ofBriuia. 


same  soil  as  ourselves  to 
no  more  remote  period 
than  is  indicated  by  the 
stone  circles,  the  barrows, 
the  earthworks  of  Salisbury 
Plain  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood." 

The  word  Plain  is  cal- 
culated to  mislead  the 
reader  in  his  conception 
of  this  wonderful  district; 
it  is  not  a  flat  stretch  of 
land,  but  presents  a  vast 
billowy  expanse  of  ridge 
after  ridge,  terminating  in 
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The  Cathedral  ok  Salisbury. 

bold  hills  in  the  distance,  or  losing  themselves  in 
the  horizon  that  hounds  our  view. 

The  reader  must  not,  judging  from  the  name 
Salisbury  Plain  having  superseded  that  of  Sarutn 
Plain,  suppose  that  the  modern  city  of  Salisbury 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Sarum. 
Old  Sarum  was  in  its  time  a  place  of  high  note. 
Pope  tells  us : 

"  Old  Sarum  was  built  on  a  dry,  barren  hill, 
A  great  many  years  aeo ; 
'Twas  a  Roman  town  of  strength  and  renown, 
As  its  stately  ruins  show."  ' 


But  it  was  not  a  Roman  town 
in  the  sense  of  owing  its  ori- 
gin to  the  Romans,  as  it  cer- 
tainly was  no  inconsiderable 
town  long  anterior  to  the 
Roman  invasion,  though  its 
Mtiquity  carries  it  back  to  so 
early  a  time  that  when  it  was 
first  peopled  cannot  be  known. 
When  the  Romans  overran 
the  country,  they  captured 
Old  Sarum  from  the  Britons, 
and  made  it  a  station,  which 
they  called  Sorbiodunum ; 
that  it  became  now  "a  Roman 
town  of  strength  and  re- 
nown," or,  at  least,  a  station 
of  importance,  is  seen  from 
the  fact  that  six  roads  were 
constructed  by  the  Romans  to 
various  points.  Ijter,  under 
Christian  auspices,  it  was 
made  a  Cathedral  City  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and 
a  cathedral  was  erected,  with 
all  the  adjuncts  then  wont  to 
belong  to  a  bishop's  scat. 
But  Sarum  was  a  fortified 
town,  with  a  garrison,  and 
the  soldiers  and  the  priests 
soon  began  to  quarrel ;  in 
the  troublous  times  of  Rich- 
ard I.  their  enmity  became 
very  violent.  Raphael  Hol- 
inshed,  in  his  "  Chronicles," 
gives  a  piquant  account  of 
these  quarrels:  "In  the  time 
of  the  civil  wars  (he  tells  us), 
the  soldiers  of  the  castle  and 
the  canons  of  Old  Sarum  fell 
at  odds,  insomuch  that  after  often  brawls  they  fell 
at  last  to  sad  blows.  It  happened,  therefore,  in  a 
Rogation  week,  that  the  clergy  going  in  a  solemn 
procession,  a  controversy  fell  between  them  about 
certain  walks  and  limits,  which  the  one  side 
claimed  and  the  other  denied.  Such  also  was  the 
hot  entertainment  on  each  part  that  at  last  the 
castellans,  espying  their  time,  got  between  the 
clergy  and  the  town,  and  so  coiled  them  as  they 
returned  homeward  that  they  feared  any  more  to 
gang  about  their  bounds  for  the  year."  This  was  in 
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Stonehknoe. 


the  bishopric  of  Herbert  Ppore,  about  1200  or  at 
little  later,  and  he  obtained  permission  from  the 
king  to  remove  the  site  of  his  see.  He  concluded, 
however,  upon  counting  the  cost,  to  defer  the  re- 
moval, and  died  in  1217  without  effecting  it. 
His  brother,  Richard  Poore,  succeeded  to  the 
mitre,  and  being  a  man  of  more  resolute  charac- 
ter, carried  out  the  project  of  removal. 

Having  secured  the  Pope's  approval  and  the 
royal  consent  to  the  removal,  the  next  step  was  to 
find  a  suitable  site;  and  in  this  it  is  said  the  bishop 
was  assisted  by  the  Virgin  Mary ;  he  had  long 
been  anxiously  considering  the  question,  when 
one  night  the  Virgin,  in  a  vision,  instructed  him 
to  locate  his  cathedral  in  Merry-field ;  but  where 
was  Merry-field  ?  Neither  the  bishop  nor  any  of 
his  canons  knew,  and  here  the  wicked  soldiers  un- 
wittingly helped  him.  He  happened  to  pass  near 
some  soldiers  trying  their  skill  with  their  bows, 
when  one  of  them  proposed  a  wager  that  he  could 
shoot  his  bolt  into  Merry-field  ;  upon  inquiry  now 
he  learned  the  miraculously  designated  site  for  his 
cathedral,  and  at  last,  under  Henry  HI.,  the  re- 
moval was  effected,  the  new  cathedral  duly  com- 
menced. William  de  Wanda,  Bishop  Richard 
Poore'sdean,  made  a  "  chronicle"  of  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  foundation,  which  is  sufficiently  in- 


teresting to  warrant  a  few  notes  from  it.  It  seems 
that  the  king  was  unavoidably  absent,  but  a  large 
and  imposing  assemblage  of  lords  and  prelates, 
with  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  were  in 
attendance  in  Merry-field  on  the  day  of  St.  Vi- 
talis  the  Martyr,  April  2Sth,  1220.  The  bishop 
first  "  performed  divine  service;"  then  reverently 
put  off  his  shoes,  and,  accompanied  by  all  the 
clergy,  chanting  the  litany,  proceeded  in  proces- 
sion to  the  spot  for  the  foundation.  He  next  con- 
secrated the  ground,  solemnly  dedicating  it  forever 
to  the  service  of  the  Holiest.  Then  he  turned  to 
the  people  and  delivered  an  appropriate  sermon. 
Next,  taking  in  his  hands  the  implements,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  the  first  stone  for  Pope  Honorius, 
the  second  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  third  for  himself;  William  Lonspee,  Karl  of 
Salisbury,  then  laid  the  fourth  stone,  and  his  wife, 
Elai  de  Vitri,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  laid  the  fifth  ; 
certain  eminent  noblemen  added  each  a  stone,  and 
lastly,  the  officials  of  the  cathedral  each  did  like- 
wise. The  multitude  of  people  shouted  and  wept 
for  joy,  all  "contributing  thereunto  their  almes 
with  a  readie  mind,  according  to  the  abilitie  which 
God  had  given  them." 

The  bishop  and  his  canons  appear  to  have  left 
Old  Sarum  soon  afterwards,  and  the  people  fol- 
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lowed — the  "wealthier  sort"  because  "they  hail 
suffered  like  inconveniences  and  oppression  from 
the  military  with  the  canons,"  and  the  poorer,  ac- 
cording to  William  Harrison  (in  his  "  Historical 
Description  of  Britain,"  prefixed  to  Holinshed's 
"Chronicles"),  because  they  feared  to  lose  their 
"bellie-cheere  (for  they  were  wont  to  have  banket- 
ing  at  everie  station,  a  thing  commonlie  practised 
by  the  religious  of  olde,  wherewith  to  link  in  the 
commons  unto  them,  whoom  any  man  may  lede 
whether  he  will  bythebellie;  or  as  Latimer  saved, 
with  beefe,  bread  and  beere)."  Bishop  Richard 
procured  from  the  king  a  charter  for  the  new  city, 
with  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  old, 
and  henceforth  Old  Sarum  declined  and  New  Sa- 
rum,  or  Salisbury,  thrived.  Holinshed  speaks  thus 
quaintly  of  the  removal :  "  This  ycare  (a.d.  i  221 ) 
y*  priestcs  and  canons  that  inhabited  within  y" 
king's  castle  of  Old  Salisbury  removed  with  y" 
bishop's  see  unto  New  Salisbury,  which  by  y*  king 
was  made  a  city.  The  bishop  Richard  procured 
this  removing  through  y'  king's  helpe,  who  was 
verie  willyng  thereunto,  as  it  seemed  by  his  char- 
ters largelie  granted  in  y'behalfe."  In  1225  the 
construction  of  the  new  cathedral  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  permit  its  solemn  opening,  and  it 
was  dedicated,  and  the  altar  consecrated,  with 
even  greater  pomp  than  was  indulged  at  the  found- 
ing, on  Michaelmas  Day  of  that  year.  Then,  on 
the  Feast  of  Trinity,  1226,  there  was  another  still 
more  gorgeous  series  of  ceremonies,  culminating 


in  the  removal  of  the  bodies 
of  three  bishops  which  had  been 
interred  in  the  castle  of  Old 
Sarum  to  the  new  cathedral — 
"  y'  bodie  of  blessed  Osmund,  y" 
bodie  of  Bishoppe  Roger,  and 
y*  bodie  of  Bishoppe  Jocelinc." 
So  long  as  the  sacred  edifice 
was  unfinished,  it  afforded  a  basis 
for  soliciting  "  y'  alines  of  }' 
faithfullc,"  and  the  process  of 
construction  was  protracted  until 
1258;  we  find  a  record  that, un- 
der Bishop  Giles  de  Bridport, 
it  was  "fullie  dedicated"  in 
the  year  1258,  by  Archbishop 
Boniface  of  Canterbury.  But, 
farther  records  show  that  even 
now  the  edifice  lacked  its  tower 
and  spire,  which  it  is  supposed 
were  added  by  Bishop  de  Wjr- 
ville  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  Edward  III.  granted 
(the  grant  is  still  in  existence)  "all  the  stone 
walls  of  the  former  cathedral  church  of  Old 
Sarum,  and  the  houses  which  lately  belonged  to 
the  bishop  and  canons  of  said  church,  within 
our  castle  of  Old  Sarum,  to  have  and  to  hold, 
as  our  gift  for  the  improvement  of  the  church  of 
New  Sarum,  and  the  close  thereunto  belonging." 
Thus,  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  the  superb 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury  was  in  building ;  and 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries  since  its  com- 
pletion, it  stands  substantially  unchanged,  and 
the  strong  adjective  "superb"  conveys  but  a 
feeble  idea  of  its  magnificence  and  stately  gran- 


An  Ancient  Phoenician  Open  Temple. 
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dcur.  An  English  writer  truly  says  of  it:  "A 
building  of  more  chaste  splendor,  or  more 
nearly  approaching  perfection,  is  scarcely  within 
reach  of  the  imagination. "  Truly, 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build." 

Even  England,  with  all  palace -cathedrals,  has 
not  one  to  exceed  in  beauty  and  architectural  dig- 
nity and  perfectness  that  of  Salisbury. 

Old  Sarum  is  now  but  a  monument  of  antiquity  ; 
the  sites  of  the  cathedral  and  other  ecclesiastical 


lying  just  without  the  town,  and  even  this  is  but 
as  of  last  year  in  comparison  with  a  wonderful  ruin 
within  a  mile  of  it.  Nay,  more  than  wonderful  is 
Stonehenge — it  is  the  marvel  of  Britain,  scarcely 
inferior  in  interest  to  the  pyramids  and  sphynxes 
of  Egypt,  and  even  more  interesting  than  they, 
inasmuch  as  its  origin  and  design  will  never  be 
determined  so  positively  as  to  forbid  cavil. 

Approaching  Stonehenge  from  Amesbury,  as  we 
ascend  out  of  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Avon,  we 
obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  undulating  downs  of 


The  Trf.vethy  Stones. 


structures  may  be  traced  in  half-buried  foundations 
and  heaps  of  debris.  The  castle,  ramparts,  and 
walls,  too,  are  but  ruins  and  rubbish. 

I  shall  be  pardoned,  I  trust,  for  the  somewhat 
lengthy  departure  from  my  proper  subject  in  thus 
noticing  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury.  But  I  must 
now  return  to  Sarum  Plain  and  its  marvelous 
"abiding  memorials  of  antiquity." 

Leaving  the  city  of  Salisbury  we  go  out  upon  the 
Plain.  About  eight  miles  to  the  northward  of 
the  city,  wc  find  the  quaint  old  town  of  Ames- 
bury,  or  Ambroscbury,  so  old  that  its  origin  is  not 
known.  We  may  pause  a  few  moments  to  glance 
at  its  ruined  Abbey  and  Amesbury  House  ;  these 
ruins  are  modern  in  comparison  with  the  so-called 
Camp  of  Vespasian,  a  noble  Roman  earthwork 


I  Salisbury  Plain.  No  trace  of  human  habitation 
greets  our  eyes  as  we  look  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  ocean-like  land,  except  at  rare  intervals  we  find 
a  shed  or  hovel  constructed  as  a  shelter  for  the 
shepherd-boy  who  may  chance  this  way.  Wc  feel 
a  peculiar  sense  of  awe,  so  intense  and  almost 
weird  is  the  solitude  that  broods  over  the  entire 
region  comprised  in  our  vision.  Wc  must  not 
hastily  conclude,  however,  that  this  great  monu- 
ment was  set  up  in  an  unpeopled  region,  to  be 
visited  only  by  worshipers  from  a  distance. 
Though  wc  see  them  not,  there  are  dwelling- 
places  all  around  us,  snugly  hidden  in  the  little 
valleys,  while  all  along  cither  bank  of  the  Lowe 
Avon,  towards  the  east,  villages  and  hamlets 
abound,  and  towards  the  west,  on  the  small 
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branch  of  the  Wylly,  we  may  find  a  cluster  of  par- 
ishes, each  with  its  church,  in  whose  names,  such 
as  Orcheston  Maries,  Shrawston  Virgo,  etc.,  we 
hail  the  tokens  of  institutions  which  left  Stone- 
henge  a  ruin.  But  at  and  about  Stonehengc  itself 
the  most  profound  solitude  prevails. 

As  we  first  behold  Stonehengc  the  view  disap- 
points us;  but  as  we  draw  near,  our  mind  is  im- 
pressed with  its  vastness,  and  we  gaze  long  in  rapt 
amazement  ere  we  essay  to  ask,  or  even  to  think 
of,  questions  as  to  what  is  known  of  its  history,  or 
what  stories  tradition  weaves  about  the  strange 
group  of  huge  stones. 

Ere  I  attempt  to  answer  this  question  let  me  de- 
scribe the  structure.  To  make  the  description 
clearer,  the  reader  must  keep  in  view  the  ground 


Gkouhr  Plan  of  Stoxehengr,  in  its  Present  Statf. 

plans  given  herewith.  Great  blocks  of  stone, 
some  of  which  are  standing  and  some  ire  pros- 
trate,  form  the  somewhat  confused  circul.ir  gi 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  plan.  The  outermost 
shadowed  circle  shows  an  inner  ditch,  a  kink,  ami 
an  outer  ditch,  n  fit,  the  section  /  showing  their 
formation;  the  bank  is  fifteen  feet  high,  the  space 
enclosed  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  in 
diameter;  to  the  northeast  the  ditches  and  bank 
run  off  into  an  avenue;  a  is  a  large  gray  stone, 


standing,  but  inclined  forward,  at  about  one  hun- 
dred yards  from  the  circular  ditch;  b  is  a  large 
stone  which  has  fallen  into  the  inner  ditch  ;  at  c  \% 
a  supposed  entrance  to  the  outer  circle  of  stones; 
att/d  there  are  large  cavities  in  the  ground;  e  e 
and  o  o  are  large  stones  that  have  apparently  fallen 
where  they  lie,  though  some  writers  have  conjec- 
tured that  they  were  part  of  a  circle  which  has 
disappeared.  The  outer  circle  of  stones,  or  rather 
the  space  they  enclosed,  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
a  Druid  temple.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
Dr.  William  Stukeley,  the  learned  antiquary,  con- 
structed the  restored  plan  of  the  temple,  as  given 
below.  From  this,  we  see  that  there  were  thirty 
stones  in  the  outer  circle;  those  that  still  stand 
arc  indicated  by  the  dark  squares,  the  light  ones 
indicating  those  stones  that  are  prostrate  or  have 
been  removed  from  their  places  in  the  circle.  The 
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Dr.  Stvkf.i.ey's  Restored  Pijin. 

stones  of  this  circle  were  of  a  uniform  height  of 
fourteen  feet,  and  upon  the  lops,  around  the  entire 
circle,  touching  end  to  end.  were  large  horizontal 
stones,  forming  an  impost,  as  it  has  been  techni- 
cally called ;  these  horizontal  top-stones  were  care- 
fully fitted  to  each  other,  ami  held  in  their  places 
by  a  deep  mortise  at  each  end,  fitting  upon  corre- 
sponding tenons  in  the  upright  stones.  Within 
the  outer  circle  there  was  a  second  circle  of  the 
same  number  (thirty)  of  smaller  stones  without 
impost ;  but  seven  of  fhesc  now  remain  in  position. 
Within  this  second  circle  there  were  five  distinct 
groups,  each  consisting  of  two  very  large  stones, 
with  an  impost,  and  three  smaller  stones  within 
the  line.    Then,  near  the  centre  of  the  temple, 
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stood  the  huge  altar.  There  is  a  single  fallen 
stone  at  g,  the  use  of  which  is  uncertain.  The 
largest  stone  found  in  the  enclosure  is  at  h,  and  it 
is  twenty-one  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  stone 
at  /  is  evidently  the  altar-stone.  The  two  trili- 
thons  marked  i /' are  nearly  perfect,  while  that  at 
k  is  still  entire,  though  the  stones  fell  in  1797. 
The  stones  of  the  outer  circle  average  three  feet  in 


vast  and  strange  a  structure — these  questions  are 
equally  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  temples  of 
Abury,  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  and  in 
all  parts  of  old  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  by  the  almost 
countless  Cromlechs  of  the  entire  Druidic  regions; 
but  here,  at  Stonehenge,  we  find  a  peculiar  feature 
not  met  with  at  other  points — the  stones  have  all 
been  hewn  by  skillful  hands  and  dressed  with  tools 


CONSTAXTtKE  ToLMAM. 


thickness,  seven  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  uniform 
height  above  ground  of  fourteen  feet — their  weight 
being  about  twelve  tons  each.  The  largest  stone 
is  seventy  tons  in  weight,  while  the  larger  stones 
of  the  trilithons  exceed  thirty  tons  each.  I 
am  aware  that  my  description  does  not  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  vast  temple  and  its  enclosure; 
and  I  doubt  if  anything  but  an  actual  inspection 
could  afford  an  adequate  conception  of  the  mar- 
velous Stonehenge. 

The  peculiar  wonder  and  mystery  about  Stone- 
henge is  the  mechanical  skill  seen  in  the  masonry; 
the  question  of  the  trans|>ortation  of  so  large  a 
number  of  huge  stones — the  question  of  the  hoist- 
ing of  such  large  stones  as  form  the  impost  to  an 
altitude  of  fourteen  feet — the  question  even  as  to 
the  religious  tenets  and  worship  which  called  for  so 


that  themselves  required  mechanical  knowledge  in 
their  manufacture;  the  impost  stones  have  been 
dexterously  fitted  to  each  other,  each  forming  an 
arc  of  the  circle,  and  firmly  secured  in  their  in- 
tended positions  by  mortises  and  tenons,  the  im- 
post circle  being  perfect  and  adjusted  with  an 
artistic  nicety  that  could  not  be  excelled  in  our 
age  of  boasted  civilization. 

In  viewing  Stonehenge,  we  are  almost  willing 
to  credit  the  strange  old  legend  which  tells  how 
Merlin,  or  Merdhin,  the  magician,  flew  away, 
bearing  the  stones  from  the  Curragh  of  Kil- 
dare,  Ireland.  Tomes  of  many  pages  have  been 
written,  and  men  of  great  learning  have  discussed 
at  great  length,  the  time  of  the  erection  of  Stone- 
henge and  the  pur|>osc  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Judging  it  as  an  architectural  work,  Inigo  Jones 
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,         ,  r>  ^    r  .1    -r     l  superior  character  of  the  work,  as  compared  with 

dreamed  that  it  was  a  Roman  temple  of  the  I  us-      .     »T   ...  .    .  ..  . 


can  order  j  some  ascribe  it  to  the  Britons  after 

the  Roman  invasion;   some  bring  it  down  to, 

..  e  »i  t\  i  .i  .i  and  as  to  the  purpose  for  winch  it  was  designed,  it 
the  time  of  the  Danes,  and  some  go  tc  the  other  1    "   b 


other  Druidic  remains,  aj)parently  indicating  that 
it  was  constructed  in  the  later  period  of  Druidism; 


extreme,  assigning  it  to  the  time  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians (Phoenician  *'  open  temples,"  however,  that 
arc  certainly  identified,  are  quite  different  in  their 
construction).  Nennius,  writing  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, says  a  conference  was  here  held  between 
Hengist  and  Vortigern,  at  which  the  latter  was 


is  almost  universally  believed  that  it  was  a  temple 
for  the  mysterious  Druidic  worship. 

I  have  alluded  in  this,  and  in  my  former  paper, 
to  the  Cromlechs  which  are  found  in  ail  the  Druidic 
regions.  The  engraving  on  page  940  affords  a  fair 
illustration  of  the  Cromlech,  which  consisted  of  two 


treacherously  murdered,  together  with  four  hundred  |  or  more  stones  set  on  end  with  a  larger  stone  placed 

horizontally  across  their  tops. 
Various  conjectures  have  been 
advanced  as  to  the  original  de- 
sign and  uses  of  these  singular 
groups — some  regarding  them 
as  monuments  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  memorable 
events,  or  in  memory  of  illus- 
trious men,  while  others  main- 
tain that  they  were  altars,  and 
of  these  some  who  accept  Cx- 
sar's  statement  that  the  Druids 
were  wont  to  offer  human  victims 
in  sac  rifice  hold  that  these  altars 
were  specially  devoted  to  such 
sacrifices.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  Cromlechs  is 
found  near  Liskeard,  in  Corn- 
wall, and  is  called  the  Trcvethy 
Stone.  Trcvethy  is  said  to  be 
from  an  old  British  word,  tre- 
vr  ii,  signifying  a  place  of  graves. 

In  the  parish  of  Constantine,  Cornwall,  there  is 
a  "Tolman,"  which  resembles,  but  is  not,  a 
C-omlech.  It  consists  of  a  rock,  nearly  egg- 
shaped,  thirty-three  feet  long,  eighteen  wide,  and 
fourteen  and  a  half  thick,  placed  upon  the  points 
of  two  rocks,  which  appear  to  be  in  their  natural 
position.  No  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  "Tolmen"  (plural  of  Tolman)  has 
Iveil  given,  and  it  is  probable  that  they,  like  many 
wurk«  of  our  own  time,  had  no  useful  purpose. 

Among  the  smaller  Druid  circles  is  one  that 
was  found  buried  underground  on  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
representfng,  bv  combinations  of  its  stones,  the  I  sey.  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.    The  srone* 
solar  year,  the  lunar  month,  the  twelve  signs  of   arc  much  smaller  than  those  at  Abury  and  Stone 


Dri:id  Circle,  Isle  of  Jkxsey. 

and  sixty  British  nobles,  and  the  survivors  erected 
the  structure  to  commemorate  the  sad  event. 
Diodorus  Siculus  describes  a  circular  temple  in 
Britain  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  some  have  identified 
this  with  Stonehenge;  some  have  held  that  it  was 
a  temple  of.  Buddha,  regarding  the  Druids  as 
sprung  from  East  Indian  immigrants  into  Britain 
and  Gaul;  this  idea  has  received  no  little  support 
from  the  existence  at  Darabjerd,  and  elsewhere,  in 
Persia,  of  circles  and  like  remains  of  antiquity, 
strangely  resembling  some  of  the  Druidic  memo- 
rials of  Europe.  Lastly,  Dr.  Smith  maintains  that 
Stonehenge  was  "  the  grand  orrery  of  the  Druids," 


the  zodiac,  and  the  seven  planets,  of  ancient 
astronomv. 


he-  ge,  and  fewer  in  number.  A  gentleman  of 
wc  ilth  and  antiquarian  tastes,  Conway  by  name. 


The  usually  accepted  theory  that  has  resulted  [  rc  ioved  the  stones,  fifty  odd  years  ago,  to  his 
from  the  researches  alluded  to,  is  that  the  structure  estate  at  Henley,  where  he  placed  them  in  position 
and  its  enclosure  were  the  work  of  the  Druids,  the   i::  his  garden. 
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The  Washington  Elm  at  Cambridge- 
It  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of  a  large  drain 
having  been  made  directly  under  the  venerable 
tree  by  order  of  the  public  authorities  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  great  Elm,  under  whose  shade  Wash- 
ington stood  a  hundred  years  ago  last  July,  when 
he  formally  took  command  of  the  Continental 
Army,  shows  signs  of  decay  and  death.  Why  did 
not  the  citizens  of  Cambridge  enter  a  protest 
agaimt  this  outrage?  It  is  now  probably  too  late 
to  save  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  living  relics  of  the  Revolution,  which  might 
have  stood  centuries  longer,  an  object  of  veneration 
by  all  true  Americans. 

The  "City  Forester,"  the  venerable  George 
Washington  White,  is  doing  all  in  his  power,  I 
understand,  to  save  the  tree,  but  it  is  believed  his 
efforts  will  be  in  vain.  That  sewerage  seems  like 
an  unpardonahle  act  of  indifference  or  stupidity. 
In  a  poetical  epistle  to  the  "City  Forester," 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Buckingham  after  a  visit 
to  the  consecrated  Elm  a  few  months  ago,  the 
writer  refers  as  follows  to  the  sacrilege,  with  the 
righteous  indignation  winch  should  fill  the  heart 
of  every  American  citizen: 

"Alas,  how  chanced  our  Monumental  Tree! 
The  pride  of  Cambridge;  sad  it  is  to  see 
The  stumpy  limbs  once  lithe,  and  green,  and  fair, 
That  swung  far  out  when  breathed  the  summer  air; 
Now  dry  and  stiff,  with  scanty  foliage  dad, 
Where  once  dense  masses  made  the  vision  glad. 
Its  battered  trunk,  with  loosend,  botchy  bark, 
Serves  but  too  well  its  waning  life  to  mark; 
Its  widespread  shadows  in  the  times  long  pass'd, 
Are  now,  each  year,  in  lesser  circles  cast. 
Sad  havoc,  truly,  ruthless  hands  have  made 
With  this  grand  tree;  by  Celtic  pick  ami  spade, 
■  ,,  by  axes,  and  by  iron  kirs, 


( ith  vigor  plied— by  frequent  knocks  and  jars. 
The  Vandals  did  (a  sacrilegious  crew) 
Succeed  at  length  in  boring  through  and  through 
The  massive  roots,  and  stones,  and  earth  combin'd, 
A  labor  spent  like  that  in  fortress  min'd; 
And,  too,  fur  wh.it  great  purpose  was  it  done? 
Itut  htrr  to  make  a  sewer's  streamlet  run! 

Good  Forester,  I  fear  'tis  now  too  late 

To  save  the  Elm  Tree  from  its  threatened  fate 

Hy  prol>c,  by  bandage,  or  by  keen-edged  knife, 

Or  plxstic  wax,  to  stay  its  ebbing  life. 

lint  still,  your  efforts  may  avail  to  save 

Your  cherished  -.card  from  a  dishonored  grave ; 

And  patriots'  hearts  shall  ever  beat  more  free 

In  grateful  pulses  when  they  think  of  Ihet" 

B.  J.  L. 

A  Remarkable  Family.— There  is  now  living 
in  Boston  a  gentleman  (Guy  C.  Haynes,  Esq.  , 
three  of  whose  brothers  served,  in  i?;;,  in  the 
Vol.  V-60 


French  and  Indian  War.  His  oldest  sister  was 
more  than  fifty  years  older  than  he,  and  had 
grandchildren  who  were  his  seniors.  His  grand- 
father, Thomas  Haynes,  then  a  youth  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  was  taken  prisoner,  in  1798,  by  the 
Indians,  and  was  held  by  them  nearly  a  year. 
When  he  was  redeemed,  the  Indian  chief  gave  him 
his  best  cane  as  a  token  of  respect  for  his  good 
conduct  while  a  prisoner.  This  cane  was,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  presume  is  now,  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Haynes.  It  is  about  three  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  the  top  being  round,  while  the  rest  of 
the  cane  is  eight-sided.  Each  side  is  ornamented 
with  figures,  some  of  which  are  diamond  shaped, 
others  being  square  or  diagonal,  and  all  are  neatly 
cut  with  a  knife.  There  is  an  iron  ferrule  and  a 
spur  at  the  end.  A  genealogy  of  this  family  is 
printed  in  the  "  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register"  for  1855,  vol.  IX..  page  349. 

John  Ward  Dean. 


The  Queen's  Collection  of  Autographs 
ofthe  Signers. — Among  the  Notes  and  Queries 
in  the  October  number  of  the  Monthly  there  is  a 
communication  on  "  Collections  of  Autographs  of 
the  Signers,"  in  which  the  writer  says:  11  Fifteen 
years  ago,  a  Philadelphia  paper  of  prominence, 
and  whose  literary  editor  is  a  gentleman  of  au- 
thority in  information  of  matters  in  foreign  lands, 
credited  Queen  Victoria  with  a  collection  lacking 
but  three  to  make  it  complete.  And  now  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the  Queen's  collection  is  but 
a  myth — the  Queen  has  not,  never  haJ,  and  never 
thought  of  making,  a  collection  of  the  Autographs 
of  the  Signers."  This  criticism  arose  from  some 
remarks  on  page  160  of  my  new  book,  "The 
Centennial  Book  of  the  Signers."  Among  the 
Notes  and  Queries  of  the  November  Monthly 
another  writer,  signing  himself  "  Coulton,"  takes 
up  the  question  and  makes  some  queries  to  which 
I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  reply,  as  I  have  the 
proofs  in  my  possession  which  settle  the  disputed 
point. 

During  my  search  for  new  matter,  especially  un- 
published Letters  of  the  Signers,  I  was  reminded 
of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  criticism  of  my  first  book. 
In  that  criticism,  which  appeared  in  the  Press  of 
Novembers,  1S60,  he  states:  "Queen  Victoria's 
collection,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  private 
library  at  Windsor  Castle,  is  nearly  complete, 
wanting  only  the  handwriting  of  three  of  the 
Signers."  As  it  is  well  known  to  collectors  of 
autographs  of  the  Signers  that  those  of  Rutton 
Gwinnett,  Arthur  Middleton  and  Thomas  Lynch 
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are  very  scarce,  I  thought  it  possible  her  Majesty 
might  have  some  or  all  of  these  in  her  collection, 
and  if  so,  I  might  have  the  privilege  granted  me 
of  having  such  letters  photographed  for  my  new 
book.  Acting  on  this  idea,  I  at  once  wrote  to  the 
distinguished  historian,  Theodore  Martin,  C.B., 
and  his  reply  is  as  follows: 

31  Onslow  Square,  2\st June,  1875. 

Sir: — When  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  May, 
and  the  parcel  which  accompanied  it,  reached  me, 
I  lost  no  time  in  forwarding  them  both  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  then  in  Scotland.  I  have  since 
been  in  communication  with  her  Majesty's  private 
secretary  on  the  subject  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  her  Majesty  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Letters  you  suppose,  they  would  have  been  made 
available  to  you.  But  cither  you  have  been  misin- 
formed as  to  her  Majesty  having  a  collection  of 
such  letters  or  those  about  her  arc  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  In  his  last  letter  to  me  on  the  subject,  her 
Majesty's  private  secretary  (General  Ponsonby) 
says:  "When  Mr.  Brotherhead  sent  a  volume 
through  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  1861,  hesaid: 
'  Your  Majesty  already  possesses  nearly  a  complete 
set  of  the  original  Autographs  of  the  Signers.'  I 
can  find  no  trace  of  this  set  of  Autographs,  nor 
can  I  ascertain  that  the  Queen  possessed  any  of 
these  Autographs — so,  of  course,  she  cannot  send 
him  the  specimens  he  requires."  If  you  can  fur- 
nish me  with  any  clue  to  the  documents  which 
you  seem  to  have  been  informed  are  in  the  royal 
collection,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  make  further 
inquiry  about  them — or,  perhaps,  it  will  be  better 
that  you  address  General  H.  F.  Ponsonby  direct, 
who  I  am  sure  will  give  the  matter  every  attention. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  very  obedient  sen-ant, 

Theodore  Martin. 

On  receipt  of  this  very  kind  letter  I  was  sadly 
disappointed  in  learning  that  probably  I  could  not 
have  any  of  the  letters  I  so  much  desired;  but 
there  being  a  slight  chance  yet  remaining,  I  took 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  wrote  to  General 
Ponsonby.    He  promptly  replied  as  follows: 

Buckingham  Palace,  July  25,  1875. 
W.  Brotherhead,  Esij. — Sir: — I  have  made 
every  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  collection  of  the 
letters  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence which  you  suppose  is  in  the  Queen's 
library.  The  librarian  assures  me  that  no  such 
collection  is  in  the  library,  and  his  further  search 
confirmed  him  in  his  opinion  that  the  Queen  never 
did  possess  these  Autographs.  He  also  inquired 
at  the  British  Museum,  but  no  trace  of  any  such 
collection  can  be  found.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
Dr.  Mackenzie  must  have  been  mistaken  in  his 
assertion. 

I  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  F.  Ponsonby. 


This  letter  settles  the  matter — no  such  collection 
can  be  found. 

This  was  a  great  disappointment  to  mc  as  I  de- 
sired to  have  in  my  new  book  specimens  from  the 
various  collections.  The  question  has  been  fre- 
quently asked  in  various  periodicals  if  any  one 
could  give  any  information  about  the  Queen's  col- 
lection. It  is  now  answered,  though  in  such  a 
form  as  to  produce  disappointment. 

W.  Brotherhead. 


Birth  of  Andrew  Jackson.— I  was  much  in- 
terested in  reading  the  sketch  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
page  817  of  your  magazine,  but  I  beg  leave  to 
differ  with  one  statement  in  the  article.  The 
writer  says  that  the  subject  of  his  memoir  was  born 
in  North  Carolina.  The  reason  given  for  it  is  that 
"  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  lay  partly  10  North  and 
partly  in  South  Carolina.  George  McKemeys 
house  was  on  the  North  Carolina  side  of  the  line. 
Hence,  Andrew  Jackson  was  born  not  in  South 
but  in  North  Carolina." 

Bancroft  says  that  the  parents  of  Jackson  were 
Scotch-Irish  emigrants  from  the  County  of  Ulster, 
who  "reached  South  Carolina  in  1764;"  Major 
Davenport,  about  twenty  years  ago,  proved,  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  that  Jackson  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia; and  General  Katon  said  that  Jackson's 
family  arrived  "in  the  Waxhaw  Settlement  of 
South  Carolina,  in  1768,  bringing  the  youngest 
son  of  the  family,  named  Andrew,  with  them." 
Lossing,  in  his  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
records  that  "  Andrew  Jackson  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1767."  I  called  Dr.  Lossing's  atten- 
tion to  this  statement  in  1S57,  who,  in  his  reply, 
said:  "  Were  you  here  in  New  York,  I  would  fur- 
nish you  with  evidence  given  to  me  by  Governor 
David  L.  Swain,  of  North  Carolina,  one  of  our 
most  careful  antiquaries,  that  General  Jackson  was 
bom  just  north  of  the  dividing  line  between  North 
and  South  Carolina.    His  father  died  at  about  the 

I  time  Andrew  was  born,  and  before  the  bal>e  wis 

I  a  month  old  his  mother  moved  into  a  house  jus: 
below  south  of  that  line,  in  the  Waxhaw  Settle- 

|  ment,  and  there  remained  until  her  death." 

So  much  for  Ireland,  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 

J  lina. 

Now,  it  will  be  readily  conceded  that  no  man's 
testimony  in  regard  to  his  birthplace  is  to  be  con- 
sidered unimpeachable ;  but  where  no  motive  for 
concealment  or  misrepresentation  can  be  imputed 

i  nor  suspected,  his  own  personal  and  avowed  con- 
victions ought  to  be  deemed  conclusive.  General 
Jackson,  throughout  his  life,  always  hailed  as  a 

i  South  Carolinian.    He  certainly  must  have  heard 
so  from  his  mother,  and  he,  no  doubt,  felt  himself 
confirmed  in  his  opinion  by  his  own  researches 
In  an  address  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina  in 
1833,11c  appeals  to  them  as  "  fellow-citizens  of 
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my  native  State,"  and  he  always  cherished  a  filial 
affection  for  the  Palmetto  "sovereignty."  The 
deduction  from  "the  line  running  between  the 
Carolinas"  is  not  conclusive.  The  Waxhaw  Set- 
tlement was  extravasated,  and  State  lines  were,  a 
hundred  years  ago,  traditionary  and  indefinite, 
and  the  variant  opinions  of  his  biographers  ought 
not  to  invalidate  the  General's  life  long  belief. 

But  I  happen  to  possess  his  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  point  in  controversy.  In  1836,  when  his  life 
was  endangered  by  an  attack  of  bleeding  of  the 
lungs,  I  enclosed  to  a  friend  of  mine  a  letter,  to 
be  delivered,  if  he  thought  proper,  to  the  old 
hero,  and  annex  a  copy  of  his  answer,: 

Washington,  yi/w/rf/r  17,  1837. 

Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  24th  of  December  last, 
enclosed  to  me  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  L  Hamer, 
was  received  yesterday.  I  with  pleasure  comply 
with  your  request,  ami  enclose  you  my  autograph, 
and  inform  you  that  I  w.ts  born  in  the  Waxsaw, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  15th  of  iMarch,  1767. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Samuel  Yorkc  At  Lee,  Esq. 

S.  Y.  AL. 


Harvard  College  Lottery.  —  Answer  to 
Ql  kry  on  page  374,  Historical  Record,  1S74. 

I.  In  the  year  1772  the  college  corporation  was 
somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the  country  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  being  unable  to  collect  its  revenues,  ob- 
tained authority  from  the  General  Court  to  raise 
money  by  lottery.  This  venture  did  not  prove 
very  successful,  although  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  was  raised  towards  the  erection  of  Harvard 
Hall. 

II.  In  1794  recourse  was  had  to  another  lottery, 
legally  authorized,  to  erect  an  additional  building. 
The  lottery  continued  for  ten  years,  realizing  a 
profit  of  518,400,  to  which  sum  the  college  added 
$5,300  and  erected  Stoughton  Hall.  In  order  to 
assist  the  enterprise  the  college  invested  in  $2,000 
worth  of  tickets,  itself  drawing  the  principal  prize 
of  $10,000  on  ticket  number  18,547. 

III.  In  1806  the  college  corporation  again  re- 
sorted to  the  lottery  system,  and  having  repre- 
sented to  the  General  Court  that  there  was  an 
urgent  need  of  funds,  were  empowered  by  an  act 
of  March  14th  to  raise  $30,000  by  lottery,  to  erect 
Holworthy  Hall  and  rejuir  Massachusetts  Hall, 
under  direction  of  the  President  and  Fellows,  who 
appointed  agents  and  published  the  scheme  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day.  The  scheme  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  a  new  building  was  begun  in  18 1 1  and 
finished  in  two  years  at  a  cost  of  $29,000.  It  was 
called  Holworthy  Hall,  in  honor  of  a  liberal  bene- 
factor of  the  college. 

An  illustration  of  one  of  the  Harvard  College 


lottery  tickets  can  be  found  on  page  226  of  "  His- 
toric Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex,"  by  S.  A. 
Drake,  recently  published  by  Osgood  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. F.  C.  J. 


The  Tucker  Family— Important  Wants. 

— We  extract  from  one  of  John  W.  Forney's  let- 
ters, the  following,  and  would  earnestly  request 
any  of  our  readers  who  possess  the  desired  infor- 
mation, or  any  one  of  the  books,  or  can  tell  aught 
of  them,  to  communicate  what  they  know  through 
this  department  of  the  Monthly  : 

1.  Tucker  Family. — In  or  about  the  year  1808 
Mr.  Jonathan  Tucker,  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  Eng- 
land, settled  in  Philadelphia  with  his  wife  ( Sarah 
Chappie)  anil  an  only  daughter.  He  was  shortly 
after  visited  by  his  father,  Mr.  William  Tucker 
(of  Exeter  i,  who  died  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Mi- 
caijah Tucker  (brother  of  Jonathan)  also  went  to 
Philadelphia,  with  an  only  son  (Thomas),  before 
his*  father's  death.  Any  information  as  to  the 
dates  of  death  and  places  of  burial  of  Wil- 
liam Tucker,  and  Jonathan  and  Micaijah,  his 
sons,  or  of  the  subsequent  history  of  Thomas 
Tucker,  son  of  Micaijah,  or  of  the  daughter  of. 
Jonathan,  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged,  and 
all  expenses  attending  it  paid. 

2.  Tucker  Family. — Wanted  to  purchase  "  A 
Genealogical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  De- 
scendants of  Henry  Tucker,"  by  George  H.  Tuck- 
er. New  York,  1851.  Printed  by  William  C.  Mar- 
tin, in  John  street.  Any  other  works  by  jjcrsons 
of  the  name  or  relating  to  the  family  of  Tucker 
will  be  purchased. 

3.  "  Pea u ties  of  Tucker," — A  small  volume  so 
called,  being  a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
Abraham  Tucker.  Published  in  America.  Copies 
wanted. 

4.  Sanger  Family.  —  "Genealogy  of  the  De- 
scendants of  Richard  Sanger,  the  Puritan,"  by 
Rev.  Abner  Morse.  Boston  :  George  Coolidge, 
1 85 1.    Copy  wanted. 

5.  Genealogy  of  the  Descendants  of  Several 
Ancient  Puritans. — By  Rev.  Abner  Morse.  Boston, 
1857.    Copy  wanted. 

6.  Life  of  Henry  Dunster,  First  President  of 
Han'ard  College. — By  Rev.  Jeremiah  Chaplin, 
D.D.    Boston,  1872.    Copy  wanted. 

Quotation  Wanted. — Who  is  the  author  of 
the  following  lines,  what  is  the  title  of  the  poem 
in  which  they  occur,  and  when  and  where  was  it 
published  ? 

«'  One  generation  comes. 
Another  goes  and  mingles  with  the  dustj 
And  thus  wc  come  and  go.  ami  cine  and  go — 
E ach  for  a  little  moment  filling  up 
little  space." 

D.  W.  John. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  what  be- 
came of  the  guns  belonging  to  Proctor's  regiment 
of  artillery  at  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War? 
A  detachment,  under  the  command  of  Major  Isaac 
Craig,  took  some  of  the  pieces  to  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio  to  join  General  Clark's  expedition  against 
Detroit  and  brought  them  back  to  Fort  Pitt  on  the 
failure  of  the  expedition.  Are  these  guns  in  any 
of  the  arsenals?  Cincinnati. 


An  Autograph  Letter  from  George 
Washington  Recently  Discovered. — We  are 

indebted  to  R.  A.  Brock,  Km].,  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State 
of  Virginia,  for  the  following  interesting  letter 
from  George  Washington  to  his  brother  Charles. 
Mr.  Brock  appends  the  notes  which  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  letter.  In  the  letter  enclosing  the 
contribution,  he  says: 

"I  venture  to  send  you  for  insertion  in  the 
Monthly  a  copy  of  an  original  autograph  letter  of 
Washington,  which  was  presented  me  some  time 
since  by  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  F.  Voorhies,  of  Amherst 
County,  Virginia.  It  was  found  by  her  uncle, 
Dr.  Landon  Davis,  among  the  papers  of  his  father, 
a  descendant  of  the  Washington  family.  The 
original  is  on  folio  paper,  and  is  labeled  '  Letter 
to  Charles  Washington  while  he  lived  in  Fred- 
ericksburg.' The  superscription  has  been  torn 
away. ' ' 

He  adds:  "  I  have  many  additional  relics  of  un- 
doubted interest,  and  when  I  may  claim  the  leisure 
it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  offer  them  for  the 
pages  of  your  valuable  magazine."  We  can  but 
hope  Mr.  Brock  will  be  able  to  command  leisure 
for  such  kindness  soon  anil  often. 

Mount  Vernon,  12th  April,  1785. 
Dear  Brother ; 

The  enclosed  is  the  last  letter  I  have  had  from 
your  son  George1 — why  it  is  so,  I  cannot  readily 
acc.'  except  from  the  irregularity  of  the  Post-Oftice 
which  seems  to  be  under  very  bad  management, 
another  letter  of  his  of  the  *****  to  a 
young  lady  of  this  family  gave  me  reason  to  look 
for  him  here  the  latter  end  of  this,  or  beginning 
of  next  month. 

I  lend  our  Nephew  Geo:  Steptoe  Washington'  a 
horse  saddle  &  Bridle  to  visit  his  mother,  of 
which  he  seems  desirous — it  would  be  well  for  YOU 
to  have  attention  to  his  return  in  time — Mr  Balch, 


1  Major  George  Augustine  Washington,  aid  to  Lafayette 
daring  the  Revolution,  manager  ot  the  Mount  Venum  estates 
during  the  first  presidential  term  of  Washington,  l>y  whom 
he  was  greatly  l>elove<l,  died  of  a  pulmonary  disease, 
February,  179.?,  leaving  a  widow,  two  sons — George  Fay- 
ette and  Charles  Augustine  -and  a  daughter,  Maria,  who 
were  amply  provided  for  in  will  by  Washington. 

*  Son  of  Samuel  Washington,  and  one  of  the  executors  of 
the  will  of  his  uncle,  the  General. 


Master  of  the  Academy  at  which  he  is,  speaks  of 
him  in  favorable  terms. 

Immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  the  money  I 
informed  Mr  Balch  that  I  was  ready  to  discbarge 
any  Expences  which  had  been  incurred  on  Act*  of 
the  Boys' — the  enclosed  letter  from  him  is  the 
only  answer  I  have  got  to  it — as  they  have  been 
near  Eight  Months  the  Sum  you  sent  me  will  not, 
I  expect,  discharge  what  may  be  due  for  School- 
ing, Board  &  Clothing  ;  I  therefore  wish  to  have 
more  sent  me  as  my  own  expenditures  are  too 
great  to  allow  me  to  be  in  advance  for  them — I 
have  desired  Mr  Balch  to  receive  the  Boys  into  his 
own  family  again  as  soon  as  his  house  is  in  order 
for  it. 

M"  Washington  joins  me  in  love  to  my  sister  & 
yr  family  and  I  am  >'  affect*  Br. 


How  does  yr  subscriptions  to  the  Potom*  navi- 
gation go  on? 


The  Chevalier  de  Ternay. — I  find  tbe  fol- 
lowing in  Drake's  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  New 
England,"  recently  published  (1875): 

"  A  mural  tablet  of  black  marble  inscribed  with 
golden  letters  toot  sent  from  Erance.  The  Admi- 
ral's grave  happening  not  to  be  contiguous  to  the 
church  or  churchyard  wall,  a  wall  was  built  to 
support  the  slab.  Since  then  it  has  been  removed 
to  the  vestibule  of  Trinity  Church,  and  a  granite 
stone,  at  the  instance  of  the  Marquis  de  Noaiilcs, 
has  replaced  it  above  the  grave."  P. 

REPLY. — Our  correspondent  and  readers  will 
find  a  lucid  and  most  interesting  paper  in  the 
August  Monthly  (page  5S6),  by  Mr.  George  C. 
Mason,  Jr.,  in  which  is  detailed  the  history  of  the 
monument — its  erec  tion,  the  damage  it  sustained 
from  exjKwure  to  the  elements,  its  subsequent  re- 
pair and  removal  to  a  sheltered  place,  and  the 
placing  of  a  granite  slab  above  the  grave ;  the 
monument  is  illustrated  and  described,  and  the 
inscriptions  upon  the  monument  and  ujx>n  the 
slab  are  given.  The  writer  also  gives  a  full  report 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  Congress  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  needed  repairs,  with  the  speech  of 
Senator  Anthony  in  support  of  his  resolution, 
appropriating  the  requisite  money,  and  the  subse- 
quent letters  of  acknowledgment  from  the  Marqu:.. 
de  Noaiilcs  and  the  Due  de  Cazas. 


*  George  Steptoe  Washington,  mentioned  above,  and  his 
brother  Lawrence  Augustine. 
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1875.  — With  this  number  Potter's  American  Monthly 
completes  its  first  year,  and  with  this  article  we  close  our  first 
year's  labors  as  the  Editor  of  a  Magazine.  A  year  ago  wc 
undertook  the  ta.sk  with  diffidence,  but  with  resolution  hon- 
estly to  devote  our  best  talents  and  energies  to  unremitting 
efforts  to  make  the  Monthly  nil  that  its  friends  and  patrons 
could  desire.  Wc  had  no  model  to  pattern  by,  as  (lie  scope 
of  the  American  Monthly  included  a  specially  which  has 
never  hitherto  received  the  attention  its  importance  and 
value  should  have  commanded.  In  looking  back  over  the 
year  past,  we  arc  fully  conscious  that  the  AMERICAN  Monthly 
has  not  liccn  faultless,  and  that  the  Editor  is  not  as  perfect 
as  he  would  wish  to  be;  still,  we  shall  be  pardoned  for  the 
apparent  egotism,  when  we  add  that  wc  believe  wc  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  American  Monthly  worthy  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  its  large  circle  of  readers.  Indeed, 
we  are  in  receipt,  each  month,  of  letters  containing  most 
flattering  encomiums  from  gentlemen  ol  acknowledged  autho- 
rity in  American  History  and  kindred  topics;  the  newspaper 
critics  of  all  sections  have  been  equally  generous,  too,  in 
their  words  of  praise  and  encouragement. 

Wc  cannot  foibcar  a  word  of  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many 
contributors  who  have  afforded  us  valuable  and  highly- 
valued  assistance  in  winning  for  the  American  Monthly 
the  above-mentioned  encomiums  and  commendatory  notices. 
[The  names  of  the  contributors  during  the  past  year  will  be 
found  on  pages  vi  and  x  of  the  Contents ;  except  that  some 
who  have  favored  us  with  valuable  matter  have  declined  to 
have  their  names  made  public]  These  friends  have  placed 
us  under  obligations  which  wc  shall  have  the  happiness  to 
cherish  through  life,  with  warm  gratitude  and  personal 
regard. 

1876.  — The  Publishers,  in  their  announcement  for  the 
coming  year,  found  elsewhere  in  this  numljc-r,  convey  a 
partial  idea  of  the  good  things  we  have  in  store  for  the 
friends  of  Potter's  American  Monthly,  The  peculiar 
character  of  our  Magazine  as  the  advocate  and  organ  of  true 
American  feeling,  the  exponent  of  patriotism,  leads  us  to 
regard  the  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  as  our  Jubilee  year; 
and  so  regarding  it,  wc  naturally  aim  to  attain  peculiar  excel- 
lence both  in  the  matter  presented  and  in  the  method  of 
presenting  it. 

As  to  the  first  point,  wc  need  scarcely  offer  any  evidence 
beyond  the  simple  statement  that  the  large,  varied  and  un- 
rivaled list  of  contributors  whose  mental  treasures  have  en- 
riched our  pages  during  the  year  put  will  continue  unim- 
paired, while  a  number  of  new  names  of  writers  of  eminent 
ability  and  of  acknowledged  excellence  have  already  been 
added  to  that  lilt,  and  others  will  be  added,  from  time  to 
time.  So  that  we  can  confidently  promise  that  the  American 
Monthly  shall  abound  in  the  very  best  reading  matter  that 
can  be  procured. 

In  every  respect,  it  is  the  determination  of  the  Editor  and 


Publishers  to  make  the  American  Monthly  as  perfect  as 
effort  and  care  arc  capable  of  making  it. 

In  reference  to  the  second  point,  wc  feel  no  little  satisfac- 
tion in  assuring  our  friends  and  patrons  th.it  special  care  will 
be  exercised  throughout  the  year  to  have  the  illustrations  ex- 
cellent in  subject  and  style;  the  subjects  will  be  chosen  by 
the  Editor,  with  special  reference  to  the  elucidation  of  articles 
that  can  be  made  more  valuable  by  pictorial  illustration  ;  the 
designs  will  be  made  by  artists  of  accepted  skill  and  taste, 
and  the  engraving  will  be  executed  by  the  best  wood  en- 
gravers. The  typography  shall  receive  due  attention,  and 
the  printing  shall  receive  the  utmost  care. 

The  History  and  Reminiscences  of  the  Philadelphia 
Navy  Yard. — Without  disparagemrnt  of  other  coming 
papers,  we  may  say  of  the  series  by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Vallctte, 
that  they  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting  and  of  rare 
value;  the  writer's  style  is  unusually  lucid  and  attractive, 
and  his  matter  is  exceptional  in  being  of  interest  to  the  grave 
student  of  history  while  it  is  equally  calculated  to  please  the 
less  grave  and  sedate.  These  papers  will  be  handsomely 
illustrated  with  engravings  by  Mr.  Jeremiah  Rea,  from  pho- 
tographs taken  under  Mr.  Vallette's  personal  supervision. 

The  Centennial  Exposition. — We  propose  to  devote 
considerable  space  and  special  attention  to  matters  connected 
with  the  International  Exposition,  and  shall  have  a  Depart- 
ment, "  Centennial  Memoranda,"  under  which  wc  shall 
give  full  notes  of  all  that  transpires  that  can  be  of  general 
and  permanent  interest.  We  shall  aim  to  make  our  Maga- 
zine "The  History  of  the  Great  Centennial  Exposition." 

Records  of  the  Societies. — If  the  appropriate  officer  of 
each  Historical  Society,  and  of  each  similar  society,  will 
assist  us  by  forwarding  to  "  The  Editor  of  Potter's  Ameri- 
can Monthly,  N->.  617  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia,"  brief 
abstracts  of  the  proceedings  ol  his  society,  from  time  to 
time,  we  shall  hope  to  make  this  part  of  our  "Current 
Memoranda"  not  only  interesting,  but  valuable,  as  a  com- 
plete record. 

The  December  Monthly. — We  believe  that  the  present 
number  will  be  found  even  more  than  ordinarily  excellent 
and  valuable.  The  papers  of  Mr.  M.  R.  Pilon  and  Mr. 
William  Wirt  Henry  are  more  than  interesting,  and  not 
merely  instructive;  that  of  Dr.  Lossing  is  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  of  his  series  on  "  The  Historic  Buildings,"  and 
the  paper  on  Robert  Morris  must  prove  peculiarly  inter- 
csting  in  these  times  when  the  question  of  finance  is  over- 
shadowing all  others  among  thinking  Americans.  The  other 
articles  are,  in  our  opinion,  all  worthy  of  careful  reading. 
Wc  have  several  admirable  papers  which  we  are  very 
anxiously  awaiting  space  to  publish,  and  which  will  soon 
appear.  Wc  have  been  compelled  to  omit  our  "  Memo- 
randa" this  month,  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  space. 
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A  Century  After:  Picturesque  Glimpses  of  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania,  including  Fairmount.the  li'issahicton, 
and  other  Romantic  Localities,  with  the  Cities  and  Land- 
scapes of  the  State  :  A  Pictorial  Representation  of  Scenery, 
Architecture,  Life,  Afannert  and  Character.  Edited  by 
Edward  Straiian.  Illustrated  with  Jin 'graving/  by 
Laudcrbach.from  Design!  by  Thomas  Moran,  F.  0.  C. 
Darley,  J.  /).  Woodward,  James  JLamilton,  F.  P.  S  hell, 
£.  B.  Bensell,  W.  L.  Sheppard,  and  other  eminent  artists. 
Philadelphia  :  Allen,  Lane  &  Scott,  and  J.  IV.  L.au- 
derbach,  233  South  Fifth  Street. 

We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  admiration  of  this 
superb  serial  in  the  warmest  terms  at  cur  command,  and 
about  the  best  we  can  say  of  "  Part  Five,"  now  before  us,  is 
that  the  Artists,  the  Editor  and  the  Publishers  arc  keeping 
well  up  to  the  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which  they  at 
taincd  in  the  first  and  later  parts.  To  make  the  work  yield 
any  profit,  there  must  be  a  large  sale,  as  the  cost  of  producing 
so  elegant  a  publication  is  necessarily  very  heavy,  and  the 
Publishers  arc  even  more  than  necessarily  lavish  in  this,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  size  and  number  and  beauty  of  the 
illustrations,  and  from  the  perfection  of  the  printing.  Every 
true  friend  of  American  art,  every  true  friend  of  popular 
education  in  correct  taste,  indeed,  every  true  American, 
should  subscribe  and  thus  evince  their  appreciation  of  one 
of  the  most  praiseworthy  enterprises  of  our  Centennial  era. 
"Part  Five"  comprises  finely  engraved  pictures  of,  1.  The 
West  Arch  Street  Presbyterian  Church;  2.  The  Lutheran 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion;  3.  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church ;  4.  The  Memorial  Baptist  Church ;  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church;  S-  St  Mark's  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  6.  The  Friends'  Meeting-House  at  Fourth  and 
Arch  streets ;  7.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral ;  and  then 
follow  seven  views  in  our  great  Fairmount  Park,  all  alike  in 
excellence,  though  widely  different  in  scenic  effect  and  style. 
But,  like  the  Park  itself,  these  pictorial  views  must  be  seen 
to  l>c  appreciated. 

"  Part  Six"  has  just  come  to  hand,  but  too  late  for  notice 
this  month,  beyond  the  general  remark  that  it  is  an  excellent 
part,  and  equal  to  its  predecessors. 

The    Monthly's"  Literary  and  Art  Memoranda.— 

During  the  year  1876  we  shall  aim  to  make  this  depart- 
ment one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  American 
Monthly.  We  shall,  of  course,  continue  to  notice  current 
publications  whose  publishers  or  authors  may  desire  our 
notice,  and  to  review  works  of  a  standard  character  at  such 
length  as  their  worth  may  warrant.  In  addition  to  notices 
and  reviews  of  current  publications,  we  propose  to  review 
such  books,  etc.,  of  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  ago  as  we  can 
get  our  editorial  eye  upon  long  enough  for  the  purpose ; 
there  are  many  old  books  that  are  unknown  to  all  except  a 
few  students  of  antiquarian  lore,  that  possess  characteristic 
charms  and  special  features  of  excellence,  and  reviews  would 
doubtless  interest  those  who  cannot  sec  the  books  them- 
selves.   To  accomplish  our  desires  in  this  direction,  we  shall 


have  to  seek  assistance  from  some  of  our  antiquarian  friencs, 
in  the  way  of  loans  of  rare  old  books.  Possibly,  some  would 
be  willing  to  extend  a  still  greater  favor,  by  writing  l>rief 
reviews  themselves  for  our  pages.  We  shall  be  exact  111  duly 
acknowledging,  in  connection  with  each  review,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  loan  of  the  bo-k  or  the  writitig  of  the  review. 

There  arc  also  many  rare  old  American  paintings,  copper- 
plate and  other  prints,  and  other  specimens  of  our  earlier 
essays  in  art,  which  might  be  reproduced  to  advantage  in 
wood  for  the  American  Monthly,  and  would  serve  not 
only  as  valuable  embellishments,  but  would  perform  a  most 
important  service  in  showing  our  progress  as  a  people  in  the 
fine  arts.  Friends  who  have  such  treasures  can  confer  a 
favor  upon  us  and  U|xm  the  readers  of  the  Monthly,  cither 
by  lending  us  the  originals,  or  by  having  photographs  taken 
from  them,  for  us  to  engrave  from.  The  originals  can  safely 
lie  sent  to  the  care  of  the  publishers  of  the  Monthly,  and 
shall  lie  carefully  handled  and  promptly  returned;  but  gcod, 
clear,  sharp  photographic  copies  will  answer  our  purposes  as 
well  as  the  originals. 

We  arc  exceedingly  anxious  to  make  the  American 
Monthly  as  nearly  |>crfect  in  its  specialty  of  American  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  as  it  can  be  made,  and  our  friends  can 
render  incalculably  valuable  and  valued  aid — will  they 
do  so? 

The  London  Academy  speaks  in  high  terms  of  a  new  Life 
of  Martin  Luther  by  Dr.  Julius  Kosllin,  or  Halle,  entitled 
'•  Martin  Luther,  Scin  Ixbcn  und  seine  Schriften."  It  say* 
of  it:  "  The  latest  biography  of  Luther,  the  one  now  before 
us,  may  justly  take  the  first  rank  as  regards  completeness, 
accuracy  and  clearness.  It  may  even  be  said  to  be  the  best 
that  could  possibly  be  produced  with  our  present  means  of 
knowledge.  Whoever  reads  Hcrr  KAstlin's  book  through 
will  find  that  but  little  which  could  lead  to  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  life  ami  leaching  of  Luther  remains  11  nno. 
liced,  though  it  would  be  possible  to  name  some  Wk,  which 
he  has  omitted  to  quote.  Concise  notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
references  to  authorities,  arc  apj>cndcd,  and  whoever  studies 
these  notes  will  observe  that  hardly  anything  that  has  any 
relation  to  the  subject  has  escaped  the  author's  attention." 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  have  in 
press,  by  arrangement,  "  Lectures  Delivered  in  America  in 
1874,"  by  the  late  Canon  Kingsley,  which  will  shortly  ap- 
pear in  England.  The  lectures  ore  in  one  tamo  volume, 
edited  by  Mrs.  Kingsley,  whose  dedication  is  as  follows  1 

"  To  Cyrus  Field,  J.  A.  C.  Gray,  and  all  those  valued 
American  friends  who  welcomed  my  husband  to  their  coun- 
try, and  through  whose  generous  kindness  he  was  enabled  in 
the  last  year  or  his  life  to  realize  the  dreams  of  his  youth  by 
the  sight,  not  only  or  the  Eastern  States  and  cities,  but  or  the 
rar  West,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Yo  Semite  Valley,  I 
dedicate  these  lectures  with  deepest  gratitude. 

"  In  Mcmoriam,  Fanny  E.  Kingsley. 

"  Byflekt,  August,  1875." 
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r's  American  Monthly,  in  its  new  and  enlarged 
form,  completes  the  first  year  of  its  existence  with  this  num- 
ber. We  believe  we  hare  fulfilled  our  promise  in  making  it 
especially  an  American  Magazine,  devoted  largely  to  the 
"  History,  Industries,  Resources  and  Social  Life"  of  our 
own  country.  Although  the  year  has  been  one  of  great 
commercial  depression,  we  have  had  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  the  success  which  has  crowned  our  efforts,  and  for  the 
many  flattering  encomiums  bestowed  upon  the  work  by  the 
press,  as  well  as  by  the  many  friends  of  the  enterprise. 

We  are  making  every  effort  to  increase  its  usefulness  and 
widen  its  influence  for  the  coming  year.  Its  old  contributors 
will  be  continued,  and  new  ones  added  from  time  to  time. 
If  our  friends,  each  and  all,  will  aid  us  in  increasing  its  sub- 
scription list  for  the  coming  year,  and  in  promptly  forwarding 
the  amounts  due,  we  shall  be  greatly  stimulated  in  ourefforts 
to  make  the  Magazine  all  that  can  be  desired  by  its  most 
ardent  admirers.  Let  those  who  now  take  it  recommend  it 
to  their  friends  ;  or,  what  is  better,  let 


To  single  subscribers  who  wish  to  commence  with  the 
charming  story  of  "Wooed  and  Married,"  by  Rosa  Nou- 
chettc  Carey,  we  will  send  the  November  and  December 
numbers  of  this  year  gratis  on  the  receipt  of  their  subscription 
for  the  new  year;  or,  for  Clubs  of  five,  accompanied  by  Four 
Dollars  each,  we  will  cheerfully  send  a  sixth  copy  free  to 
the  getter-up  of  the  Club.  Let  our  friends  commence  nmv 
and  see  who  can  send  us  the  largest  number,  and  we  promise 
them  that  with  this  substantial  aid  the  MONTHLY  shall  be- 
come a  power  for  good  in  the  dissemination  of  a  healthful 
Periodical  Literature.  We  mean  for  you  who  read  this,  and 
you,  and  you,  to  send  us  five,  ten  or  fifteen  new  names, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  you  can  easily  do  from  among  your 
many  friends  ;  or,  if  you  can  induce  some  honest  man  in  your 
vicinity  to  make  a  thorough  canvass  for  the  work,  we  will 
cheerfully  arrange  with  him  for  a  liberal  commission  in  re- 
turn for  the  service  rendered. 

187s  and  1876— the  Past  and  the  Future.— The  best 
assurance  of  the  fulfillment  of  promises  for  the  future  is  the 
strict  fulfillment  of  promises  in  the  past,  and  the  patrons  and 
friends  of  Potter's  American  Monthly  have  this  assur- 
ance, that  all  that  we  promise  in  the  Announcement  on  the 
last  page  of  the  cover  of  this  number  will  be  more  than  ful- 
filled.  Within  a  single  year  the  Monthly  hi 


enviable  reputation  as  an  American  Family  Magazine. 
Every  article,  without  an  exception,  that  has  appeared  in  its 
pages  has  been  interesting  and  instructive,  and  not  a  sentence 
has  been  published  which  the  most  conscientious  parent 
could  object  to  have  read  by  his  or  her  sons  or  daughters. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  publish  a  magazine  which  should  be 
useful  and  beneficial,  no  less  than  interesting  and  attractive. 
One  of  our  correspondents  has  expressed  in  most  happy 
terms  the  peculiarly  characteristic  excellencies  of  the 
Monthly  as  a  magazine  for  the  home  circle ;  he  says :  "  I 
prize  the  American  Monthly,  not  only  because  I  find  in 
its  well-stored  pages  a  vast  amount  of  reading  matter  that  I 
delight  in  perusing  in  my  few  leisure  hours,  but  far  more  be- 
cause I  can  fearlessly  place  it  in  the  hands  of  my  children, 
confident  that  they  will  not  find  a  paragraph  which  can  peril 
their  morals  or  even  impair  their  taste,  while  there  is  much 
to  improve  their  minds  and  to  foster  correct  principles.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  best  features  of  your  journal  is  that  it  is  at 
once  attractive  and  instructive — calculated  to  lead  the  reader 
almost  insensibly  to  become  interested  in  historic  subjects." 
Another  correspondent,  whose  tastes  are  strongly  antiquarian, 
says  :  "  While  I  seldom  indulge  in  reading  fiction,  I  am  glad 
you  give  a  moderate  supply  in  your  magazine;  it  interests 
my  family,  and  having  taken  up  the  magazine  to  read  that 
in  particular,  they  become  interested  in  some  of  the  more 
substantial  articles,  and  thus  a  taste  for  improving  reading  is 
formed  and  promoted." 

But  the  Monthly  serves  other  important  and  valuable 
ends ;  a  gentleman  of  some  repute  himself  as  an  historical 
writer,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Editor  urges  the  fact  that  the 
special  feature  of  the  Monthly  as  the  Historical  Magazine 
of  the  country  makes  it  peculiarly  the  promoter  of  true 
American  patriotism  by  presenting  word-pictures  of  the  spirit 
of  our  country's  heroic  age,  when  the  most  intense  patriotism 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  conquered  tyranny,  achieved 
independence,  and  founded  a  republic  worthy  and  fitted  to 
endure.    This  is  a  strong  point  of  the  Monthly's  mission. 

Still  another  most  desirable  end  the  MONTHLY  labors  for 
—it  is  the  sifting  out  of  facts  from  the  mere  ideas  and  state- 
ments of  writers  on  the  history  of  our  country;  to  this  end 
the  Notes  and  Queries  department  is  an  invaluable  means; 
but  we  do  not  circumscribe  fair  and  intelligent  discussion  of 
historical  questions  to  this  department — for  example,  see  the 
paper  of  William  Wirt  Henry  in  the  present  number.  Any 
a  subscriber  or  not,  is  always  welcome  to 
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avail  himself  of  our  pages  for  lite  discussion  of  any  question 
relating  to  American  History,  the  sole  condition  prescribed 
by  the  Editor  being  that  all  communications  must  be  tem- 
perate and  courteous  in  tone. 

During  the  past  year  the  Monthly  has  steadily  gained 
popular  endorsement  and  esteem,  and  during  the  coming 
year  it  shall  still  more  deserve  the  same.  No  periodical  has 
ever  received  more  frequent  or  more  earnest  encomiums  from 
gentlemen  of  judgment  and  discrimination,  and  no  periodical 
has  ever  had  more  cause  to  feel  proud  ol  the  universal  ver- 
dict of  ail  classes  of  newspaper  critics.  During  the  Great 
Centennial  Year  of  our  Nation  we  arc  resolved  to  do  more 
than  maintain  the  excellence  that  has  won  such  general  com- 
mendation— we  shall  make  the  MONTHLY  even  more  worthy 
of  the  approval  of  all  competent  judges. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  reproduce  the  many  encour- 
aging words  of  praise  which  the  best  newspapers  of  all  sec- 
tions of  our  country  are  every  month  uttering  in  their  notices 
of  the  successive  numbers  of  Potter's  American  Month  ly ; 
but  two  or  three  specimen  sentences  from  the  notices  of  the 
November  number  may  not  be  amiss. 

A  Concise  Way  of  Stating  the  Fact.— The  Philadel- 
phia Public  /.^vr,  in  its  notice  of  the  November  number, 
says:  "  The  Monthly  is  an  excellent  publication,  preserv- 
ing in  its  pages  many  interesting  historical  cvenLs  of  use  to 
local  historians,  and  securing  through  correspondence  an- 
swers to  all  kinds  of  queries.  It  is  very  well  illustrated,  and 
contains  enough  light  literature  to  make  it  a  good  family 
magazine,  as  well  as  a  historical  record." 

The  Detroit  Commercial  Advertiser  says :  "  It  contains  a 
rich  and  varied  table  of  contents,  among  which  is  a  very  in- 
teresting sketch  of  Andrew  Jackson*  *  •  Historical 
reminiscences  and  notes  and  queries  arc  plentiful  as  usual, 
while  the  illustrations  are  i>otIi  numerous  and  good." 


The  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune  speaks  thus:  "The 
valuable  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  country,  which  is  contained  in  each  number  at 
this  very  interesting  magazine,  is  itself  a  great  remuneration 
to  the  reader.  The  fact  that  this  feature  ha*  been  nude  a 
specialty  is  a  strong  recommendation  to  popular  favor." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Journal  say*:  "  Altogether,  it  is 
decidedly  ■  beautiful  and  valuable  addition  to  our  current 
magazine  literature." 

"  Better  with  Each  Number."— The  Pittsburg  Gaicttr, 
in  noticing  the  same  number,  says  :  *'  Potter's  Amerka* 
Monthly  becomes  better  with  each  successive  numtier.  I: 
gives  delightful  glimpses  of  dear  old  historical  places  itJ 
faces  of  the  Revolutionary  period,  which  are  quite  inirm! 
ing  to  us  of  the  present  day,  and  the  reading  matter  is  ns- 
usually  entertaining  and  instructive." 

And  this  fact  of  steady  improvement  is  spoken  of  by  nunT 
of  our  newspaper  critics. 

The  West  Jersey  Press  calls  the  November  Monthly  a 
"  peculiarly  interesting  and  valuable  number  of  this  pecu- 
liarly interesting  and  valuable  magazine." 

The  Religious  newspapers  of  all  Denominations,  jsd 
of  all  sections  of  the  country,  warmly  commend  each  succes- 
sive issue  of  Potter's  American  Monthly. 

The  Political  newspapers  of  all  shades  of  politics,  and 
of  all  sections  of  the  country,  speak  in  terms  of  strung  praise 
of  the  successive  numbers  of  Potter's  Amf.k  ica> 
Monthly. 

We  might  fill  pages  with  most  flattering  extracts  from  the 
papers  of  every  State  in  the  Union;  but  we  prefer  to  let  oor 
readers  form  their  own  judgment,  assured  that  it  will  be 
favorable. 
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The  AMERICAN  MONTHLY,  in  entering  upon  the 
Sixth  Volume,  ulTcrs  unrivaled  inducements  to  the  intelli- 
gent American  reader  in  the  way  of  pleasant,  interesting,  in- 
structive reading  matter,  lilicrally  and  appropriately  embel- 
lished with  engravings  that  Illustrate  the  articles  they 
accompany.  In  iu  various  departments,  The  Monthly 
covers  a  wide  scope,  and  is  adapted  to  meet  ever)-  retincd  taste. 


The  department  of  American  History  b  a 

comprising  valuahle  articles  on  the  History,  J 
Traditions  and  I  »evclopnicnt  of  the  Country,  to* 
Biographical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Americans,  and 
men  and  things  connected  with  the  Country,  at 
abroad.    We  have  the  satisfaction  to  annot 
ante,  through  the  Number-,  of  the  coming  y 


ne  cum 


Of 


The  Historic  1Btjtjliidtn<3&  of  -A»mepiio-cV, 


By  BENSON  J. 

Tliis  <eries  of  papers  has  proved  one  of  the  learned  au- 
thor's most  acceptable  productions,  l>eing  written  in  his  hap- 
piest vein.  The  many  valued  contributors  who  h.ive 
made  Thk  Monthly  s  .  pij.ul.ir  hitherto  will  continue  their 


LOSSING,  LL.D. 

choice  contributions  from  time  to  time,  and  new  names  will 
!  be  added  of  writers  of  acknowledged  ability.  Among 

the  positive  attractions  of  the  coming  Volume,  will  be  s 

series  of  Illustrated  Articles  on 


THE  HISTORY  AND  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  NAVY  YARD. 


By  HENRY  M.  VALLETTE. 

which  will  lie  carefully  and  accurately  situ 
Engravings  from  Photographs  taker 
these  papers. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  Amebic. 
the  advocate  anl  organ  of  true  Am  eric 
the  exponent  of  patriotism,  induces  i 
make  *|>cciaj  efforts  to  sigtialixc 

THE  CENTENNIAL  YEAR  OF  OUR  REPUBLIC, 


Mr.  Vallette,  having  for  years  held  the  responsible  position 
of  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Department  of  Stc.tm  Engineering  in 
the  Vard,  has  had  peculiar  facilities  for  collecting  data 
from  official  records  .is  well  as  from  personal  observation, 
and  has  the  rare  and  fascinating  gift  of  blending  wit  and 
anecdote  with  historic  detail — and  hence  we  can  promise  an 
unusually  interesting  and  valuable  series  of  articles. 


by  making  the  Monthly  preeminently  the  vehicle  or  chan- 
nel for  conveying  information  <>l  nil  Centennial  matters  of 
general  or  permanent  interest.  We  hope  to  make  the 
Monthly  a  "  Complete  History  of  the  American  Centennial 
International  Exjxnition,"  but  shall  aim  to  make  it  much 
more — by  giving  a  full  record  of  all  local  Centennial  cele- 
brations in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  by  publishing  illus- 
trated pajKrrs  on  cognate  subjects. 


In  the  department  of  Literature,  besides  fre-h  and  imisd 
articles  on  Literary  and  Social  topics, sketches  of  travel,  ifia- 
cu^moiis  upon  Books  and  kindred  t kernes,  and  a  general 
review  of  the  world  of  Literature,  there  will  l>c  numerals 
chi-ice  short  Stories,  and  two  admirable  serial  Novels  by 
writers  of  world-wide  repute. 

We  are  htppy  to  announce,  also,  that  during  the  yesar  »t 
shall  publish  a  most  valuable  series  of  papers  on 


ARCHITECTURAL  PROGRESS,  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  REUQIOUS  EDIFICES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Rev.  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD,  D.D.,  LL. D. 


The  writer  is  well  known  as  the  Editor  of  ••  Potter's  Com- 
plete Bible  Encyclo|>edia,"  the  American  edition  of  "Brown's 
Self- Interpreting  Bible,"  and  by  numerous  other  highly- 
esteemed  literary  productions  of  rare  excellence.  The  (vipers 
will  l>e  »ppro|>riatcty  and  elegantly  illustrated. 

In  the  department  of  Art  will  be  found  appropriate  item. 


of  news  and  notes  of  general  interest,  besides  mm  e  extended 
papers  on  Art  topics. 

In  the  department  of  Science,  special  attention  shall  be 
given  to  what  relates  to  the  comfort  and  well- being  of  the 
iamily  circle,  tolate  American  inventions  of  general  utility,  and 
to  other  American  Scientific  Discoveries  and  Development*. 


THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  WILL  BE  A  MARKED  FEATURE. 

JHT  Vols.  IV.  and  V.Jnf  Pirrma's  American  McvntxT. 
in  one  handsome  volume,  Half  Turkey,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Publishers,  at  #5  00,  or  the  twelve  numbers,  mv 
I kiii nd,  at  $4.  Also,  Vols.  I.,  II.,  and  HL  of  the  Amn- 
1  \n  Historical  Record  will  be  supplied  at  15  00  per 
Volume,  in  same  style  of  binding,  or  unbound  at  £4.00 
per  Volume. 


The  subjects  being  carefully  chosen  and  the  engraving 
executed  by  some  of  the  best  artists  of  the  day. 

POTTER'S  AMERICAN  MONTHLY  is  printed 
in  the  best  manner  on  a  superior  quality  of  toned  paper,  and 
furnished  to  subscribers  at  54  per  year,  payable  in  advance. 
Single  copies  35.  cents.  Back  numbers  furnished  on  appli- 
cation. 


JOHN  E.  POTTER  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

No.  617  SANSOM  STREET,  PHIL  A. 
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